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SHAKESPEARE    GALLERY    OF    BEAUTY— NO.    I. 
JOAN     OF     ARC* 
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country— Toting  king  Henry  VI. 

bten  crowned  in   Paris,  ond 

Claries,  tb*  rightful 

sovereign,    is   driven 

wilb  b  handful  of  re- 

»  of  hisdiamem- 


(bt 

a$rnLii"t  Queen  Margaret,  Lady  Anne,  or,  indeed,  any 
bidtariPBl  penonnge  introduced  by  liim  in  hii  plays. 
The  nrtixt  \r!io  lis.  pre«nlcd  !o  ihe  rye  wilh  »  much 
life,  beamy  and  spirit  the  picture  of  Joan,  u  (iteu 
in  onr  mnesiine  of  Ibis  month,  his  illnairsled  that 
portion  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  which  represents 
Ike  inspired  Mud,  as  lending  forward,  fawMI  In 
hand,  lha  Iroopa  of  Charlea  to  the  reecu*  of  UM 
besieged  city  of  Orleans.— En. 
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as  king  of  France.  Charles  and  his  friends 
have  made  a  brave  resistance,  sometimes  with 
success,  yet  oftener  with  defeat ;  town  after  town 
has  been  taken,  and  castle  after  castle,  until, 
step  by  step  they  have  been  driven  from  the 
north  towards  the  southern  provinces,  and  often 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits.  The  city  of 
Orleans,  a  post  of  great  importance  to  Charles, 
still  maintains  itself  against  the  besieging  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  for  Henry  VI. 
but  all  supplies  being  cut  off,  it  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
possession  of  this  city  is  of  vast  moment  to 
Charles,  for  lying  between  those  provinces  which 
have  submitted  to  the  English,  and  those  which 
still  acknowledge  his  authority,  it  serves  as  a 
gathering  point  to  his  adherents,  and  a  strong 
hold  from  whence  they  can,  with  advantage, 
sally  out  and  annoy  their  enemies.  Unless 
this  place  is  subdued,  the  English  cannot  with 
safety  pursue  King  Charles  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  success  of  his  cause 
is,  therefore,  solely  dependent  upon  its  posses- 
sion.  But,  month  after  month  passes  away,  and 
the  defence  grows  weaker  and  weaker.  Charles, 
with  his  court,  is  at  Chinon,  reduced  almost  to 
hopelessness.  In  every  contest  with  the  Eng- 
lish, his  troops  are  beaten.  Orleans  can  hold 
out  but  a  brief  space  longer,  and  then  the  Dau- 
phin must  retreat  rapidly  to  Languedoc  and 
Dauphiny,  where  a  few  faithful  adherents  are  to 
be  found,  to  make  another  feeble  stand  against 
the  enemy. 

In  this  crisis,  a  humble  maiden,  the  daughter 
of  a  shepherd  in  the  obscure  village  of  Domremy, 
who  has  been  a  day-dreamer  from  her  childhood, 
becomes  inspired  with  a  wonderful  heroism. 
For  years  she  has  imagined  that  <<  voices"  spoke 
to  her,  and  that  she  has  seen  visions  of  the 
Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  and  St.  Ca- 
therine and  St.  Margaret,  two  saints  whose  im- 
ages she  has  been  accustomed  to  adorn  with 
flowers. 

Now  she  declares  that  her  <<  voices"  direct  her 
to  go  to  Charles  at  Chinon ;  to  lead  on  an  army 
and  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans — and  then  to  con- 
duct the  young  king  to  Rheims,  where  the 
anointing  oil  is  kept  in  the  sacred  Ampulla,  that 
he  might  there  be  crowned  according  to  their 
custom.  At  first  she  is  treated  as  one  insane, 
but  her  importunities  at  last  meet  with  respect. 
She  is  sent  to  Charles,  at  Chinon,  and,  is,  after 
some  hesitation,  admitted  to  an  interview. 
Every  attention  and  honor  are  paid  to  her,  and, 
as  sne  desires,  an  army  is  sent  under  her  direc- 
tion with  supplies  for  the  beleagured  city. 
Mounted  on  horseback  in  a  complete  suit  of 
armour,    and    carrying    her   banner,   which    is 


white,  and  fringed  with  silk,  having  on  it  a 
representation  of  the  Saviour  seated  on  a  throne, 
holding  a  globe  in  his  hand,  with  two  angels  in 
adoration,  one  holding  a  flour-de-lis,  which  the 
Saviour  seems  to  bless,  with  the  words  Jesus 
Maria  on  the  border,  she  leads  the  army  on  and 
successfully  enters,  with  large  supplies,  the  city 
of  Orleans.  From  this  time  forth,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  inspired  Maid,  the  French  gain 
victory  after  victory — the  king  is  conducted  to 
Rheims,  and  there  crowned — the  English  army 
is  seized*  with  a  superstitious  dread,  and  retires 
in  confusion  whenever  she  appears  with  her 
charmed  banner.  Thus  are  the  followers  of 
Charles  led  on,  until  they  advance  even  to  the 
siege  of  Paris.  But  here  the  maid  is  wounded, 
and  the  army  forced  to  retire.  Still  many  suc- 
cesses continue  to  crown  the  advances  of  the 
French  army,  until,  at  the  defence  of  the  town 
of  Compiegne,  which  is  besieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  a  sharp  contest  which  takes 
place  beyond  the  barriers,  the  Maid  is  suddenly 
deserted  by  her  followers.  In  vain  she  calls 
upon  them  to  stand  firm ;  they  are  in  full 
retreat,  and  she  is  left  to  combat  alone  with  the 
enemy.  She  resists  bravely,  but  is  soon  over- 
come, and  made  prisoner !  The  English  get 
possession  of  her,  and  have  her  tried  as  a  witch 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  France,  which 
condemns  her  to  the  stake,  and  she  is  burnt  to 
death  at  Rouen  and  her  ashes  scattered  on  the 
waters  of  the  Seine,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  both  the  French  and  English. 

Thus,  briefly  told,  we  have  the  strange 
history  of  Joan  of  Arc.  After  the  crowning  of 
King  Charles  at  Rheims,  she  desired  to  go  back 
to  her  quiet  obscurity,  having  accomplished  her 
mission.  But,  neither  the  king  nor  his  leading 
counsellors,  who  saw  the  powerful  influence 
she  possessed  over  the  army,  would  listen  a 
moment  to  her  wish.  They  were  not  yet  done 
with  her. 

Wide  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  have  existed  in  regard  to  this  phenomenon  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  almost  innumerable 
the  books  written  on  the  subject.  M  Chaus- 
sard  enumerates  upwards  of  four  hundred 
expressly  devoted  to  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or 
including  details  of  her  history.  During  her 
life,  and  immediately  afterwards,  the  French 
army  believed  her  miraculously  inspired  by 
heaven  to  lead  them  on  to  victory,  and  considered 
all  the  supernatural  communications  she  avowed, 
to  be  realities ;  while  the  English  considered  her 
a  witch,  and  inspired  by  the  devil.  So  fully 
was  this  believed  by  the  latter,  that  troops 
actually  refused  to  embark  from  England  for  the 
continent,  averring,  that  they  were  not  afraid  to 
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;ht  toy  number  of  Frenchmen,  but  were  not 
MAg  to  eater  the  lists  with  Satan. 

The  truth  is,  that  Joan,  no,  doubt,  believed 
at  the  heard  and  saw  all  that  she  related,  and 
■t  shewM  moved  on  by  a  pure  and  noble  love 

her  country,— that  the  French,  in  that 
perotitious  sge,  were  inspired  by  the  beliel 
it  they  were  favored  by  heaven,  in  the  person 

the  invincible  Joan  :  and,  that  the  English, 
re  dispirited  and  defeated,  from  like  super- 
tiouB  feelings. 
Voltaire  and  others  have  attempted  to  stain 

character  of  Joan  by  representing  her  as  of 

vilest  character.  But,  history  has  done 
pie  justice  to  her  self-devotion,  her  high  sense 

honor,  and  her  unsullied  virtue.  She  re- 
ned  pure,  evea  amid  the  allurements  and 
ptations  of  a  corrupt  court.  Hume  says  of 
— «  This  admirable  heroine,  to  whom  the  more 
irons  superstition  of  the  ancients,  would  have 
ted  altars,  was,  on  pretence  of  heresy  and 
ic,  delivered  over  alive  to  the  flames,  and 
ated  by  that  dreadful  punishment  the  signal 
ices  she  had  rendered  to  her  prince  and  her 
re  country." 

ne  very  spirited  engraving  of  the  Maid, 
h  we  have  given  in  this  number  of  our 
zinc,  represents  her  as  she  led  forward  the 
:h  troops  against  the  besiegers  of  Orleans, 
riumphantly  entered  the  town,  as  described 
lakespeare  in  the  following  passage,  taken 
the  first  act  of  King  Henry  VI. 

hot.     Where  Is  my  strength,  my  valor,  and 

my  force  ? 
agiish  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them  ? 
tan,  clad  in  armor,  chaseth  them  ! 

Enter  La  Pucslls   (Joan  of  Aac). 
lere  she  comes : — I  '11  have  a  bout  with  thee : 
>r  devil's  dam,  I  '11  conjure  thee : 
rill  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch, 
ightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  servest. 
lie.      Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  most  dis- 
grace thee* 

[Thy  fight. 
Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
tat  I  '11  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage ; 
n  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
ill  chastise  this  high  minded  strumpet. 

Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come  : 
o  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 

nw  if  thou  caa'st ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
•beer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men; 
isbury  to  make  his  testament : 

is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 
[Pucelle  enters  the  town,  with  soldiers. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
-had  ; 

>t  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
by  fesvr  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
ck  oar  troops  sad  conquers  as  she  lists. 


Pucelle  is  entered  into  Orleans. 

In  spite  of  us,  or  all  that  we  could  do. 

No  one  who  justly  appreciates  the  character 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  can  help  feeling  regret  at  the 
outrageous  imputations  cast  upon  her  character 
in  this  play  of  Henry  VI.  where  she  is  not 
only  represented  as  a  witch,  but  as  one  of  the 
vilest  of  the  vile.  In  drawing  her  portrait, 
Shakespeare,  went  no  further  than  the  common 
impression  brought  over  by  the  English  army, 
and  the  ordinary  scandal  of  the  day,  but,  in 
making  this  a  part  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  has 
done  La  Pucelle  great  injustice. 

Schiller,  in  his  Maid  of  Orleans,  assumes,  in 
order  to  afford  himself,  as  a  poet,  all  the  latitude 
he  desired  in  giving  effect  to  his  play,  the  fact 
of  supernatural  agency.  All  that  Joan  believed, 
herself,  in  regard  to  the  visions  and  «  voices," 
he  assumes  as  true,  and  works  up  bis  plot  with 
this  as  a  leading  feature.  But,  he  departs  too 
broadly  from  history  in  causing  Joan  to  be  slain 
in  battle,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory.  The 
fact  of  her  death  at  the  stake  is  too  impressive 
a  finals  to  her  adventurous  life,  to  admit  of 
such  an  anacronism.  In  this,  Schiller  failed.  In 
adopting  as  true  the  maid's  belief  in  actual  com- 
munications from  the  other  world,  he  was 
justifiable  as  a  poet ;  still,  the  admission  of  her 
belief  in  her  own  visions,  without  the  poet's 
assent  to  the  fact,  would  have  left  him  freet  in 
our  view,  to  have  drawn  more  life-like  pictures, 
in  which  nature  would  have  spoken  to  the  heart 
with  inconceivable  power.  There  was  enough 
in  the  real  history  of  Joan  for  the  gifted  Ger- 
man bard,  without  passing  beyond  the  boundary 
of  visible  things. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  to  death  of  the 
Maid  was  a  most  flagrant  outrage  on  justice  and 
humanity.  The  rules  of  the  church  by  which 
she  was  tried,  could  not  have  found  her  worthy 
of  death.  But,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  determined 
that  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  live.  He, 
therefore,  influenced  the  unprincipled  Bishop  of 
Beau vais  to  act  treacherously  towards  her.  He, 
by  false  representations,  induced  her  to  sign  a 
paper  which  was  actually  a  confession  of  henious 
and  impossible  crimes  at  which  she  would  have 
shuddered,  while,  as  read  to  her,  it  merely  con- 
tained a  promise  to  submit  herself  in  all  things 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  more  to  carry 
arms,  or  use  the  dress  of  men — to  adopt  the 
dress  of  women,  and  let  her  hair  grow.  Even 
after  this,  the  Bishop,  who  feared  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  if  he  permitted  Joan  to  be 
put  to  death,  hesitated.  But  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford took  forcible  possession  of  her  person, 
and    used  such  influence  with   the   Bishop,  as 
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induced  him  to  set  about  finding  a  plausable 
pretext  for  taking  her  life.  Most  inhumanly,  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  in  her  cell,  with 
orders  to  prevent  her  from  sleeping.  In  this  aa 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract,  there 
was  a  motive.  With  this  extract  from  a  history 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  gives  the  closing  scenes 
in  her  eventful  life,  we  close  our  article. 

«  Although  poor  Joan  was  prevented  from 
taking  her  rest  peaceably,  yet  human  nature 
cannot  endure  without  sleep.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  the  hearts  of  her  keepers  were  not  so  hard 
as  those  of  their  masters.  However  this  be, 
one  night  she  slept  soundly.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions she  had  agreed  to,  for  the  permission  to 
live,  was  to  put  on  woman's  clothes,  and  this 
she  had  done.  These  clothes  were,  by  the 
bishop's  orders,  removed,  and  the  clothes  she 
had  been  used  to  wear  when  she  was  free  and 
happy,  and  had  led  on  the  soldiers  of  her  king 
to  victory,  were  laid  by  her  side.  When  she 
awoke  she  had  no  choice  but  to  put  them  on,  or 
remain  the  scoff  of  the  rude  soldiers.  She 
dressed  herself  in  them,  perhaps  sadly  thinking 
of  the  days  that  were  past.  The  bishop  was  on 
the  watch,  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  that  she 
had  done  an  act  contrary  to  her  agreement,  than 
he  hastened  to  make  himself  a  witness  of  the 
fact,  hurried  away,  and  meeting  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  on  his  way,  told  him  to  <  make  himself 
easy,  for  the  thing  was  done,'  proceeded  to 
summon  the  other  judges,  and  immediately  pro- 
cured a  sentence  of  death  on  Joan,  as  one  who 
had  a  second  time  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the 
church — as  <  a  relapsed  heretic'— and  her  execu- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  next  day. 

«  On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  1431, 
the  bishop  sent  Martin,  an  officer  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, who  had  been  one  of  the  judges,  to 
announce  to  Joan  that  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  her,  and  that  she  would  be  burned 
alive  that  morning.  She  was  startled  at  the 
intelligence,  and  fell  into  such  an  agony  of  grief 
that  even  the  stern  inquisitor  was  moved  to 
pity  at  the  sight  of  such  misery  in  one  so  young, 
and,  as  he  full  well  knew,  so  innocent.  He 
strove  all  he  could  to  console  her,  and  heard  her 
confession.  She  then  entreated  that  the  sacra- 
ment might  be  given  her.  Now,  as  sentence  of 
excommunication  had  been  passed  upon  her,  it 
was  against  the  rules  of  the  church  to  permit 
her  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  Martin  hesita 
ted.  He  consented,  however,  to  send  and  con- 
suit  the  bishop,  who,  strange  to  say,  granted  his 
permission,  and  it  was  administered  to  her  by 
Martin.  Now,  if  these  men  had  believed  her 
guilty  of  all  the  crimes  they  had  condemned  her 
for,  they  acted  wrong  in  acceeding  to  her  re-  ' 


quest.  It  is  a  very  clear  evidence  that  their 
consciences  reproached  them  for  the  weak  and 
wicked  manner  in  which  they  had  yielded  to 
the  wishes  and  power  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

«  At  the  hour  of  nine  she  was  placed  on  a  car 
between  Martin  and  Isambert,  another  of  her 
judges,  the  merciful  one  who  had  recommended 
her  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  They  both  offered 
her  all  the  consolations  they  could,  and  entreated 
her.  forgiveness  for  the  share  they  had  had  in 
her  death.  She  granted  it ;  and  thus,  uttering 
bitter  lamentations  as  she  went  along,  so 
piteous  that  the  very  English  soldiers  who 
guarded  her  were  moved  to  tears,  she  was  led 
along  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  market- 
place, which  has  ever  since  been  called  by  her 
name.  Here  her  sentence  was  read  by  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais.  She  declared  her  innocence, 
and  entreated  .the  prayers  of  all  who  beheld  her. 
She  was  then  led  to  the  scaffold,  which  had  been 
raised  on  a  mound  of  earth,  that  she  might  be 
visible  to  ail  the  people,  of  whom  a  vast  multi- 
tude had  collected.  Martin  still  accompanied 
her  in  spite  of  the  soldiers,  who  tried  to  keep 
him  back.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  she  beg- 
ged for  a  crucifix ;  an  Englishman  who  was 
present  broke  a  stick,  and  made  her  a  sort  of  a 
cross,  which  she  took,  kissed,  and  placed  in  her 
bosom  ;  she  then  ascended  the  pile,  where  they 
bound  her  to  the  stake,  and  set  fire  to  the  fag- 
gots. Friar  Martin  still  remained  by  her  side 
exhorting  her  to  put  her  faith  in  Christ,  and  to 
pray  to  Him  to  give  her  strength,  even  after 
the  flames  had  begun  to  rise,  and  threatened  to 
set  fire  to  his  dress.  Joan  was  the  first  to 
perceive  his  danger  and  warned  him  of  it.  She 
then  requested  him  to  take  the  crucifix,  and 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  hold  it  full  in 
her  sight  till  all  was  over,  and  continue  to 
exhort  her — and  this  he  faithfully  did. 

<<  The  pile  was  ill  arranged  and  burned 
slowly.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  her  torture,  she 
was  heard  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  at 
length,  after  enduring  long  and  terrible  agony, 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  saviour  of  the  French  king- 
dom, expired,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of 
both  French  and  English,  of  her  friends  and  her 
enemies. 

<<  After  her  death,  the  Cardinal  of  Win- 
chester ordered  her  ashes  to  be  collected  and 
thrown  into  the  Seine." 

No  one  can  read  this  account  of  Joan's  death, 
without  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  and  indignation. 
It  shows  bow  the  lust  of  power  and  dominion 
destroys  every  humane  principle,  and  makes  of 
men  the  very  demons  they  effect  to  execrate. 
Among  the  many,  many  blots  on  the  page  of 
history,  this  is  one  of  the  foulest. 


MOTTO    AND     CREST. 


The    annexed   cut   represents  the  monument  j  of  Arc,   at   Rouen,  the    place  where    she   \ 
which  h»»  been  erected  tu  the  memory  of  Joan  j  burnt. 


Tot   Arlkii'i   M.j.ilr,*. 
MOTTO    AND    CREST. 


I  isaw  her  in  her  brightness; 

A  cremate  full  of  glee. 
As  the  dancing  waves  that  sparkle 

O  ;er  »  placid  summer  sea  ; 
To  her  the  world  wu  aunsnine, 

For  Contentment  wu  her  mollo, 


But  our  paths  might  all  be  si 
And  life  would  aye  be  bl< 


For    Arthur'.    Ha(asin 
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CONAHT 

iventy  years 
be se  had  not 
;n  years  of 
I — but  who 
teep   them- 


iua?  At  seventy  years  of  age  the  was  a 
feeble,  childless  widow,  with  no  earthly 
resource,  save  her  own  trembling  hands,  to  sup- 
port herself,  and  two  orphan  grand-children. 
She  had  had  an  affectionate  husband  and  four 
fair  children,  many  kind  friends  and  an  ample 
fortune — all  had  passed  away. 

What  avails  it  to  count  over,  one  by  one,  the 
waves  of  misfortune,  that  bad  swept  on,  rising 
higher  with  every  wild  burst,  till  finally  her 
earthly  treasures  had  all  been  overwhelmed! 
The  flood  had  passed— and  all  that  was  spared 
her  from  the  wreck  was  the  love  of  two  little 
helpless  beings,  the  babes  of  her  youngest  and 

While  we  have  an  object  to  love,  and  feel 
ourselves  beloved  in  return,  we  are  not  wholly 
without  enjoyment  in  life.  Invest  the  wealth 
of  the  affections  safely,  and  you  can  never  be 
quite  bankrupt.  Some  little  green  shrub— some 
(weet  flower  there  will  be,  springing  even  in 
the  sterile  and  desolate  path  of  poverty,  if  we 
carefully  cherish  these  humble  blessings  with 
the  warmth  and  dew  of  the  affections. 

It  would,  to  a  mind  that  only  judged  by 
worldly  policy,  seem  as  if  those  children  must 
have  become  a  great  burden  and  trouble  to  their 
poor,  old  grandmother.     Even  some  kind  hearted 


people  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  relieving 
her  from  the  duty  of  providing  fffr  her  charge 
would  have  been  the  most  charitable  act  a  gene- 
rous benefactor  could  have  performed.  And 
we  call  this  relieving  of  mere  physical  sufferings 
btnevolence !  It  is  the  lowest  grade  of  this  vir- 
tue. Why  do  we  not  take  the  feelings,  the 
affections,  the  hearts  of  the  poor  into  the  account 
when  we  would  relieve  them? 

Those  little  children  were,  to  Mrs.  Conant, 
all  the  world.  She  had  nothing  beside  to  call 
her  own,  to  love  and  to  live  for;— and  yet, 
because  she  would  not  consent  to  part  with 
them,  put  ihm  out — (none  but  the  widowed 
mother  of  little  children  can  know  the  full- 
import  of  the  phrase,) — she  was  called  foolish  and 
obstinate ;  and  those  who  professed  themselves 
willing  to  assist  her  could  not  consider  it  their 
duty  to  allow  her  to  indulge  and  spoil  her  grand- 
children. So  they  let  her  alone,  as  they  said, 
that  is,  withheld  their  aid  till  she  would  become 
reasonable,  and  consent  to  accept  it  in  their  own 
way.  People  may  be  tortured  till  they  yield, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  thumb-screw  or 
the  ordeal  by  water. 

Mrs.  Conant  had  been  an  excellent  seam 
stress,  and  at  seventy  years  old  few,  in  plain 
needle- work,  were  more  expert.  Could  ahe 
have  obtained  constant  employment  and  a  fair 
compensation  for  her  work,  she  would  have  sup- 
ported her  little  ones  and  herself  (she  always 
thought  and  spoke  of  their  wants  first)  in  com- 
fort. But  she  could  not,  with  all  her  seeking, 
obtain  work  to  occupy  more  than  four  days  in.  a 
week.  Even  with  this  encouragement,  bad  she 
been  jnatly  remunerated,  she  might  have  sub- 
si  stedr  for  she  required  but  tittle  nourishment 
herself,  and  the  children  were  cheerful  as  larks, 
even  when   they  had  only  two  meals  in  a  day, 
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because  they  enjoyed  these  with  their  dear 
grandmother.  She  once  told  a  friend,  a  poor 
woman  like  herself,  bat  one  who  eoald  feel  a 
sympathy  in  those  generous  emotions  which 
the  most  grovelling  cares  can  never  entirely 
repress  in  the  heart  of  a  true  woman, — she  told, 
with  tears  and  smiles  blended  on  her  farrowed 
cheeks,  how  her  dear  little  grand-son  Henry 
once  proposed  to  his  sister  to  save  half  their 
sapper  for  three  successive  nights,  and  give  it 
to  their  grandmother  for  her  Sunday  dinner, 
because  she  had  spoken  of  the  Sunday  dinners 
she  used  to  have  when  she  was  rich. 

<*  And  they  did  save  it,"  said  Mrs.  Conant, 
«  and  that  very  Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Saturday 
before  it,  proved  such  stormy  days,  that  I  could 
mt^o  out  to  obtain  food,  and  the  three  pieces 
of  bread,  with  a  little  cheese  which  the  poor 
babes  had  saved,  was  all  we  had  to  eat  during 
the  day.  For  myself" — continued  the  patient 
woman,  "  I  only  tasted  a  morsel  to  please  the 
children — I  am  used  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbath 
now— once  it  was  otherwise ;  I  made  it  the  day 
of  feasting;  but  God  saw  that  afflictions  were 
necessary,  and  he  has  withdrawn  outward  bles- 
sings. Yet  I  will  bless  his  name  while  he  con- 
tinues  to  feed  me  with  the  true  bread." 

•<  Bat  you  do  not  fast  every  Sabbath  day,  do 
4  you  ?"  inquired  her  friend. 

« I  do,  and  am  contented  to  fast,"  was  her 
meek  reply — »  but  it  wrings  my  heart  to  know 
that  my  children  are  hungry.  And  yet  they 
never  complain,  and  they  always  kiss  me  when 
they  see  me  weep — as  J  sometimes  do — and 
they  say  they  don't  want  any  thing  only  to 
live  with  me.  And  Henry  will  tell  me  what 
he  intends  to  do  when  he  is  a  little  bigger,  how 
he  shall  work  and  buy  me  cakes,  and  apples, 
and  tea,  and  all  good  things.  And  Mary  is 
now  learning  to  sew — poor  thing  !  I  fear  she 
can  never  earn  her  living  by  sewing." 

It  was  no  wonder  Mrs.  Conant  thought  needle- 
work poor  business  by  which  to  live,  she  could 
get  but  ten  cents  for  making  a  shirt,  and  even 
at  that  rate  had  only  work  sufficient  to  employ 
her  four  days  in  a  week.  No  wonder  she  was 
discouraged.  Her  earthly  labors  were  nearly 
finished. 

Sorrows  afflict  every  stage  of  human  life ; 
but  they  never  appear  so  gloomy  as  when  they 
press  heavily  on  the  aged  and  bow  down  the 
grey  head  to  the  dust.  The  feebleness  that  can 
hardly  support  the  weight  of  years,  when  burden- 
ed with  heavy  griefs,  would  seem  to  find  a  pleasant 
relief  in  anticipating  the  rest  which  death  will 
bring  ;  and  to  the  true  believer  there  is  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  when  all  the 
dark  passages  of  life  will  appear   bright,  seen 


through  the  light  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  all 
tears  will  be  wiped  away.  These  promises 
Mrs.  Conant  firmly  believed,  and  they  came  like 
smiles  of  ministering  angels  to  soften  the  gloom 
of  her  thoughts,  as  she  sat,  one  cold  winter 
evening,  reflecting  on  the  presentiment  she  felt 
that  her  own  departure  was  at  hand.  Theto 
was  only  one  reflection  which  she  dared  not 
meet — she  must  leave  her  dear  grand-children, 
leave  them,  helpless  as  they  were,  alone  in  the 
world,  where  charity  is  not  yet  revealed  in  love, 
for  the  Christian  mostly  provides  for  the  poor 
by  late — and  though  she  had  a  firm  hope  of 
entering  the  heavenly  rest,  her  tears  fell  like 
rain  as  the  thought  «  what  will  become  of  my 
poor  children  ?" — pressed  like  ice  on  her  heart. 

The  day  had  been  gloomy  as  her  reflections. 
She  had  not  obtained  any  work  for  two  days 
and  all  she  had  earned  during  the  week  was  ten 
cents  for  making  a  muslin  shirt  and  eight  cents  for 
a  pair  of  duck  pantaloons — work  furnished  her 
from  a  small  clothing  shop — eighteen  cents  to 
support  three  individuals  for  a  week ! 

Why  did  she  not  represent  her  case  to  some 
charitable  society? 

She  feared  the  children  would  be  taken  from 
her,  or  that  they  would  all  be  sent  to  the  alms- 
house, where  she  could  no  longer  have  them  for 
her  own.  "  I  am  willing  to  go  when  God 
summons  me,"  she  said  to  herself — <<  and  I  can 
commit  these  poor  orphans  to  Him — but  oh  !  I 
could  not  bear  to  have  them  taken  from  me  by 
man  ; — while  I  live  they  must  be  mine." 

She  had  given  them  her  last  morsel  of  bread ; 
they  eat  it  in  silence,  for  they  saw  that  deep 
distress  was  on  the  face  of  their  only  friend, 
and  as  her  gaze  was  earnestly  and  solemnly 
fixed  on  them  they  crowded  closer  together  as 
they  drew  near  her  chair — they  felt  terrified, 
and  yet  knew  not  why  they  should  so  tremble 
and  dread  to  have  it  grow  dark. 

Poor  little  creatures  !  Their  grandmother 
had  often  told  them,  she  must  die,  but  still  they 
had  no  idea  of  death.  They  saw  her  raise  her 
withered  hands,  and  heard  her  as  she  sighed 
forth  her  last  prayer — «<  My  darlings — 0,  God, 
protect  them — "  her  arms  fell  powerless,  her 
eyes  closed — and  the  shrieks  of  the  children  as 
they  clung  around  the  sinking  form,  could  no 
more  awaken  her.     She  was  dead  ! 

Who  will  take  care  of  those  children* 
Doubtless  many  of  my  fair  readers  would  be 
willing  to  assist  the  orphans.  Go  into  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  this  city — in  every  city 
and  if  you  do  not  find  those  two  little  children, 
you  will  find  others  equally  deserving  your 
pity.  Many  a  poor,  destitute  widow,  is  now 
suffering  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life — 
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because  she  cannot  obtain  work,  or,  a  fair 
compensation  for  her  work.  Must  she  and 
her  children  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger  during 
this  long  winter  ?  or  shall  they  resort  to  beg- 
ging, or  even  be  driven  to  theft  ? — By  their 
own  work,  needlework  particularly,  as  now  paid 
for,  females  cannot  support  themselves.  What 
shall  be  done  to  make  their  condition  comfort- 
able? 

In  one  important  respect  the  system  of  charity 
through  Benevolent  Societies  or  by  the  hands  of 
some  agent  to  whom  donations  are  sent,  does 
4iot  seem  the  best  or  most  effectual.  It  does 
not  interest  the  hearts  of  those  who  give  their 
money,  as  they  would  be  moved  if  each  one  per- 
formed their  own  charitable  duty.  Nor  does 
the  mode  of  receiving  assistance  from  a  society 
call  forth  that  fervent  gratitude  of  the  poor, 
which  would  be  felt  and  expressed  towards  an 
individual  benefactor. 

If  every  lady  who  has  it  in  her  power — and 
what  lady  has  not  ? — would  interest  herself  in 
behalf  of  one  poor  family  %  provide  work  for  the 
mother  and  pay  her  promptly  and  jnstly  (not 
the  mere  pittance  which  the  poor  through  neces- 
sity are  often  compelled  to  work  for) — how 
much  suffering  might  be  spared,  how  much  good 


might  be  done !  And  would  not  such  kindly 
intercourse,  such  generous  and  grateful  feelings 
fostered  and  established  between  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  and  the  rich  and  prosperous  make 
social  life  happier,  and  the  whole  community 
better  and  more  prosperous  ? 

In  those  improvements  which  depend  more 
on  moral  influences  than  physical  or  mechanical 
power,  woman  has  a  most  important  and  influ- 
ential part  to  perform,  because  like  the  divine 
agencies  whose  prototypes  are  love  and  charity, 
it  can  and  must  be  chiefly  effected  in  secret. 
Men  cannot  search  into  the  hidden  springs  of 
domestic  misery ;  they  have  not  the  wand  of 
sympathy,  whose  touch  opens  the  bursting 
bosom,  or  heals  the  bleeding  heart.  Woman  is 
the  helper — <<  a  ministering  angel"  when  pain 
and  sickness  wring  the  brow,  and  want  and  wo 
break  down  the  noble  spirit  and  wither  the 
delicate  feelings  of  those  who  have  once  been 
proud  and  prosperous.  Above  all,  the  charity 
which  carries  the  blessings  of  hope  and  comfort 
into  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  destitute  of  her 
own  sex  is  surely  her  province.  Above  every 
other  form  of  benevolence,  that  which  soothes 
the  wounded  spirit  and  encourages  to  virtuous 
exertion  is  the  most  blessed. 


*  ^  V%fVW  V  V  v**^v*r» 
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Wht  wept  ye  Summer,  when  thy  foot  was  prest 
On  the  green  cov'ring  Spring  had  left  behind  ? 

We  heard  the  sighs  that  trembled  from  thy  breast, 
Come  in  the  murmurs  of  the  broken  wind ; 

And  from  thy  mourning;  skies  the  bright  drops  fell, 

Bathing  in  tears  the  hill,  and  wood,  and  dell. 

Was  there  a  darkness  o'er  thy  pathway  thrown  ? 

Or  did'st  thou  miss  a  flower  thy  spirit  sought  ? 
Was  there  a  gem  thou  could'st  not  call  thine  own  ? 

A  smile  thou  thought  to  meet  and  found  it  not  ? 
O  in  thy  skies  a  matchless  beauty  slept ; 
Aud  o'er  thy  earth  a  stream  of  brightness  swept ! 

Did'st  thou  behold  a  heart  beneath  thy  skies 

Whereon  the  foot  of  misery  had  trod, 
And  did  thy  spirit  from  the  stillness  rise 


And  pour  the  voice  of  sympathy  abroad  ? 
Lovely,  O  Summer!  did  thy  smile  appear, 
In  days  of  yore  when  blithely  resting  here. 

Where  has  its  brightness  fled  ?    Why  dost  thou  pour, 
As  from  a  heart  of  grief,  thy  waitings  forth  ? 

Oh  !  let  it  speak  in  beauty  as  of  yore, 

And  light  the  green  earth  with  thy  glance  of  mirth  ;— 

Such  as  the  young  Spring  lov'd,  when  from  thy  shore, 

Softly  she  vanished,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Weep'st  thou  for  her  ?  her  glory  has  not  fled, 

But  lingers  in  the  rose's  burning  heart  ;— » 
Grieve  not  O  Summer !  for  the  vanished  dead, 

While  still  on  earth  remains  a  living  pari, 
Thou  soon  shalt  gather  up  thy  precious  store- 
Follow  her  footsteps  and  be  seen  no  more ! 


. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


NE  cold  after- 
noon in  No- 
vember,  after 
the  pleasant  In- 
\  dian  Summer 
had  passed  a- 
way,  and  the 
chilly  season 
that  immedi- 
ately precedes 
winter  had  set 
in,  a  girl,  whose 

age  seemed  not  more  than  nineteen,  paused  he- 
fore  a  large  house  in  Walnut  street,  and  stood 
for  some  minutes  with  an  air  of  irresolution. 
Then  she  walked  on,  drooping  her  eyes  to  the 
pavement,  as  she  did  so.  Her  face  was  very 
fair,  but  pale  and  anxious ;  her  form  slender  and 
graceful ;  her  dress  worn  and  faded,  yet  fitting 
neatly  her  well  formed  person ;  her  air  and 
nanner  like  one  who  had  moved  in  a  much 
ligher  circle  than  that  to  which  she  now  seemed 
o  belong. 

After  walking  on  for  nearly  two  squares,  she 
Based,  stood  thoughtful  for  several  minutes,  and 
hen  turned  and  went  slowly  hack.  Again  she 
vas    before   the    handsome  dwelling  we   have 

she  stopped  and  remained  some 
in  debate.  At  length  she  ascended  the 
arble  steps  leading  to  the  door,  and  timidly 
og  the  bell—or,  rather,  attempted  to  ring  it ; 
t  shie  drew  the  wire  with  too  feeble  a  hand. 
te  bell  answered  not  to  the  effort.  For  nearly 
»  minutes  she  stood,  waiting  for  the  door  to 
.a.  Bat,  no  one  came.  Now  her  heart 
roed  to  fail  her  again,  for,  instead  of  ringing 
h  a  firmer  hand,  she  quietly  -turned,  and 
the  steps,  moved  with  evident  reluc 
iy,   frequently  pausing,  however,  to 


soberly  around.  It  was  perceived  by  the 
stranger,  after  she  had  walked  on  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  caused  her  to  stop  quickly,  while  a 
shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  together  with  a  quick,  involuntary 
motion. 

"  I  must  do  it.     There  is  no  other  hope  for 


me 


» 


time  the  dusky  twilight  began  to  fall 
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she  at  length  said,  with  forced  resolu- 
tion. And  turning  back,  she  approached  the 
house  she  had  twice  before  hesitated  to  enter. 
Now,  without  giving  herself  time  to  hesitate, 
she  walked  firmly  up  the  steps,  and  rung  the 
bell  with  a  strong  hand.  A  few  moments 
elapsed,  and  the  door  was  thrown  open. 

<<  Can  I   see  Mrs. V'    she  asked,  in  a 

timid  voice.  For  all  her  forced  resolution  had 
given  way. 

"  Walk  in,  and  I  will  see.  What  name  do 
you  send  up  ?" 

There  was  a  slight  hesitation. 

"  Tell  her  a  young  girl  wishes  to  speak  to 
her." 

The  waiter  looked  at  her  curiously,  and  then 
told  her  to  walk  into  the  parlor,  and  he  would 
see  if  Mrs. was  disengaged. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  lady  came  down. 
What  pased  between  her  and  the  stranger  is  not 
known.  Their  interview  did  not  last  long.  In 
a  little  while  the  latter  retired  through  the 
front  door,  and  was  again  upon  the  pave- 
ment. It  had  become  dark,  and  the  wind 
swept  coldly  along  the  street.  The  stranger 
shuddered  as  she  felt  its  penetrating  chill.  The 
light  of  the  next  lamp  showed  that  she  was 
weeping  bitterly.  She  walked  on,  now,  with  a 
quick  pace,  but,  evidently,  without  any  design, 
for  she  had  not  gone  far,  before  she  paused,  and 
wringing  her  hands,  murmured  bitterly. 

«  Where  shall  I  go  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

An  elderly  man  passed  at  the  moment.  He 
,  perceived  the  movement,  but  did  not  hear  dis- 
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tinctly  the  words  that  were  uttered.  Enough, 
however,  was  apparent  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
young  woman  was  in  distress.  He  walked  on 
for  a  few  paces,  and  then  stopped,  turned  around, 
and  perceived  her  still  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment. His  benevolent  feelings  prompted  him 
to  go  and  speak  to  her.  He  had  advanced  only 
a  few  paces,  when,  perceiving  that  she  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  man,  who  was  about 
to  speak  to  her,  her  heart  bounded  with  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  alarm,  and  starting  away,  she 
ran  with  a  fleet  pace  for  nearly  half  a  square, 
not  once  venturing  to  look  back. 

"  Poor  frightened  creature  !"  murmured  the 
old  man.  »  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head  for  the  wprld."  Then  adding  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  resumed  his  walk — 

«  Ah  me  !  If  you  are  young,  and  innocent, 
and  friendless,  a  city  like  this  is  a  place  of 
great  danger.  Or,  if  just  stepping  aside  from 
virtue's  path,  with  no  kind  friend  and  counsellor, 
your  case  is  a  hopeless  one.  Thou  that  lovest 
the  pure  and  the  young,  overshadow  her  with 
thy  wing  !  Save  her  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler!" 

The  old  man  then  slowly  pursued  his  way. 
A  walk  of  some  ten  minutes  brought  him  to  a 
large,  fine  looking  house  which  he  entered. 

"  Why  brother !  where  have  you  been  so 
late  ?"  said  a  middle  aged  woman,  in  a  kind, 
even  affectionate  manner,  as  he  entered  the 
richly  furnished  parlors,  where  were  assembled 
the  family,  consisting  of  the  father  and  mother, 
and  two  young  ladies,  their  daughters,  whose 
ages  were  about  fifteen  and  eighteen. 

«  Here,  Florence,  take  your  Uncle's  hat  and 
cane,  and  you,  Ella,  bring  down  his  slippers." 

Neither  of  the  young  ladies  performed  the 
little  service  required  with  the  warmth  of  man- 
ner that  makes  beautiful  the  devotion  of  the 
young  to  the  aged.  The  Uncle  saw  and  felt 
this. 

«  No— no,"  he  said.  "  The  girl's  need  n't  dis- 
turb themselves.     I  am  not  tired." 

«  Yes,  yes.  Let  them  go  ;  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  them,"  interposed  the  mother.  «  But  what 
has  kept  you  out  so  late  ?" 

(<  Nothing  in  particular.  I  walked  rather  far- 
ther than  usual,  and  so  made  it  late  in  returning." 

"  It 's  chilly  out ;  I  hope  yon  havn't  taken 
cold,  brother?" 

« Me  ?  Oh  no.  I  do  n't  take  cold  easy. 
I  'm  not  made  of  such  tender  stuff  as  your 
modern  people.  I  'm  worth,  now,  a  dozen 
ordinary  young  men  and  expect  to  out  live  most 
of  the  present  generation." 

This  was  said  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 
It  was  not  responded  to  in  the  same  playful 


spirit,  although  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  sister  and  her  husband,  to  laugh  at  the 
remark.  The  youngest  of  the  old  man's  nieces 
came  in  at  the  moment  with  his  slippers.  He 
looked  at  her  steadily  for  an  instant,  and  then 
said — 

«  Ella,  as  I  came  along,  this  evening,  I  saw 
a  young  girl  about  your  size  and  age,  standing 
on  the  pavement,  actually  wringing  her  hands 
in  distress.  She  murmured,  in  a  plaintive, 
almost  despairing  voice,  something  that  I  could 
not  hear,  just  as  I  passed.  I  walked  on  for  a 
few  paces,  and  then,  so  deeply  had  her  manner 
impressed  me,  that  I  turned  back  to  speak  to 
her.  But,  the  moment  she  saw  me  approach- 
ing, she  sprang  away  like  a  frightened  fawn.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  It  was  very 
young,  and,  I  thought,  very  beautiful^.  There 
were  tears  glittering  upon  her  cheek.  Ella, 
dear,  thank  God  that  you  have  a  home  and 
parents  to  love  and  protect  you." 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled.  The  incident 
had,  evidently,  impressed  him  deeply. 

"  Who  could  she  have  been  ?"  the  father 
said,  speaking  with  interest. 

"  Some  one  who  did  not  deserve  either 
parents  or  a  home,"  returned  the  mother  of  Ella, 
with  some  asperity  in  her  tone.  "  Brother's 
sympathies  are  easily  excited." 

"  A  young  girl  weeping  in  the  street  at  night- 
fall not  deserve  a  parent's  love  or  a  sheltering 
home  ?  I  have  not  so  learned  my  lesson  in  life, 
Mary.  I  would  give  one  thousand  dollars  more 
cheerfully  than  I  ever  bestowed  any  thing  in 
my  life,  to  know  where  that  deserted,  lonely, 
danger-encompassed  girl  is  to  be  found." 

<<  Tou  take  a  strange  interest,  certainly,  in  a 
street-walking  outcast."  This  was  said  by  his 
sister  with  even  more  asperity  than  her  former 
remark. 

"  I  do  not  admit  the  allegation,"  was  the 
firm  reply.  "  I  believe  the  person  I  saw  to  be 
innocent,  but  in  distress.  The  single  glance 
I  obtained  of  her  face,  under  the  glare  of  a 
bright  gas  lamp,  was  enough  to  satisfy  me  of 
her  character.  Certainly  I  do  take  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  her,  strange  as  you  may  call  it — and, 
perhaps  it  is  strange.  But  so  it  is.  As  I  have 
just  said — most  cheerfully  would  I  give  one 
thousand  dollars  this  night  to  be  able  to  find  her. 
Her  appearance,  her  face,  and  the  deep  distress 
she  evinced,  have  made  upon  my  mind  an 
unefiaceable  impression." 

"It  is  certainly  a  little  singular,"  remarked 
the  brother-in-law. 

"So  it  is,"  returned  the  old  man.  «  I  can- 
not myself  understand  why  I  should  feel,  as  I  do, 
so  strongly  drawn  towards  that  poor  girl, — but 
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tk  Act  ii,  it  I  hare  Mid.  It  seems  to  me  is 
jf  she  most  be  bone  of  my  booe,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh." 

The  tea  bell  rung  and  broke  the  chain  of 
Marenation.  It  was  not  resumed  at  table. 
Somehow  or  other  a  feeling  of  restraint  crept 
oftr  each  member  of  the  numly,  which  was  so 
most  as  to  keep  all  silent  and  thoughtful. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Uajbom  Giant  was  a  merchant  engaged  in  an 

extensive  business    with  the   South  and  West. 

He  lived  in   very  handsome   style,  and   was 

thought  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  wealth. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man,  little  need  be  said. 

It  will  be  enough  to  remark,  that  he  had  his 

share  of  selfishness,  and  that  just  in  the  degree 

that  this  prevailed,  was  he  disregardful  of  all 

who  could  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  minister 

to  the  gratification  of  his  ruling  ends  in  life. 

His  wife  was  a  lover  of  the  world — fond  of 

eoeet,  and  desirous  to  be  thought  a  personage  oi 

consideration.       She    was,  besides    this,    more 

deeply  selfish  than  her  husband— so  selfish,  that 

even  her  love  of  fashionable  idat  was  often 

overshadowed  by  it. 

They  had  two  daughters.  In  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  ftmily  of  Mr.  Grant  was  briefly 
introduced.  The  old  man,  in  whom  the  reader 
has  doubtless  felt  more  interest  than  in  any  of 
the  rest,  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Grant,  named 
Joseph  Markland. 

Jar.  Markland  married  at  a  very  early  age, 
me  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
vweky  women  in  Philadelphia.  She  died  in 
aree  months.  He  never  married  again.  At 
hat  time  his  sister,  or  rather  half-sister,  now 
Ira.  Grant  was  bat  a  child.  A  twin-sister 
■mad  Anna  had  married,  a  few  years  previous, 
satfrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  a  young 
sin  of  excellent  character,  but  moving  in  a 
rele  below  that  of  her  fiunily.  Incensed  at 
r  conduct,  her  lather  and  step-mother,  and 
on  her  brother,  treated  her  with  harshness 
1  neglect— and  absolutely  refused  to  notice 
r  bosbsmd  in  any  way.  A  high  spirited 
aaniL,  she  could  not  brook  this.  Deeply 
tcbed  to  the  man  she  had  married,  and  justly 
sriae  resented  as  an  indignity  the  contempt 
litfemted  for  him,  and  cut  herself  off  from  all 
•reoorse  with  her  family.  She  lived  with 
iicasband  in  Philadelphia  for  some  time,  when 
r  removed  to  the  west.  For  years  her 
ilw*  made  no  inquiries  after  her ;  when  they 
mot  nil  efforts  to  find  her  proved  fruitless    It 


was  ascertained  that  she  had  gone  to  Cincinnati. 
Bat  that  was  all  that  could  be  learned. 
After  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  she  was  not  living. 
At  the  death  of  her  rather  his  will  directed  the 
investment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  her  children,  should  it  be  found  that  any 
were  living.  At  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
period,  should  no  issue  be  discovered,  the 
property  was  to  pass  over  to  the  children  of 
Mary,  his  second,  and  only  remaining  daughter. 
One  of  the  executors  under  this  will  was  his  son 
Joseph,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Grant,  the  husband 
of  Anna. 

Through  the  influence  of  Grant,  whose  inte- 
rests, or,  at  least  those  of  his  two  daughters, 
were  too  deeply  involved  in  the  peculiar 
provisions  of  his  father-in-law's  wtll,  no  adver- 
tisement for  the  children  of  Anna  bad  been 
made,  although  old  Mr.  Markland  had  been  dead 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  management  of 
the  estate  of  his  rather  had  been  left  pretty 
much  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grant,  by  Joseph 
Markland,  the  co-executor,  whose  advanced  age 
made  him  willing  to  be  freed  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  cares  of  business.  His  own  fortune, 
accumulated  by  trade,  was  very  large.  It  is 
troe,  that  he  had  frequently  urged  upon  his 
brother-in-law,  the  propriety  of  advertising  for 
the  children  of  Anna,  and  the  latter  had  as  often 
promised  that  he  would  do  so  forthwith.  But 
still  the  public  notice  had  not  yet  appeared. 

After  tea,  Mr.  Grant,  his  wife,  and  Mr. 
Markland  were  alone,  the  girls  having  something 
to  employ  them  in  their  own  rooms.  But  few 
words  passed  between  them,  for  none  seemed 
inclined  to  talk.  Mrs.  Grant,  especially,  was 
very  thoughtful.  Something  seemed  to  press 
upon  and  disturb  her  mind.  Her  brother  was 
likewise  in  an  absent  mood.  Both  sat  musing, 
with  their  eyes  upon  the  floor,  while  Mr.  Grant 
occupied  himself  with  a  book.  This  had.  con- 
tinued for  nearly  an  hour,  daring  which  time 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  Mr.  Markland  said,  looking  toward  his 
brother-in-law, 

« I  believe,  Mason,  there  has  been  no  adver* 
tisement  yet  made  for  Anna's  children/1 

Mrs.  Grant  started  at  this,  while  the  blood 
rose  quickly  to  her  face.  She  turned  herself 
partly  away  from  the  light  to  conceal  the  effect 
of  her  brother's  unexpected  remark. 

«  No,  that  is  true.  I  have  neglected  to 
attend  to  it.  But  it  shall  be  done,"  replied 
Mr.  Grant. 

«  So  you  have  been  saying  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  and  only  a  year  remains  for  their 
discovery,  should  my  sister  have  left  any  chil- 
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dren.  I  am  to  blame  for  not  having  seen  to  this 
myself.  I  do  n't  know  what  I  could  have  been 
thinking  about.  It  must  be  done  at  once, 
Mason." 

«  So  it  can.  There  need  be  no  trouble  about 
the  matter.     I  will  attend  to  it." 

<<  Let  it  be  done,  then,  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  very  much  concerned  all  at  once, 
brother,"  remarked  Mrs.  Grant,  who  had  re- 
gained her  self-possession.  « No  one  has  be- 
lieved, for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  Anna, 
or  any  one  belonging  to  her  was  living.  As  to 
advertising,  it  is  the  merest  formality  that  can 
be  imagined.  I  do  n't  see  what  can  have  put  it 
into  your  head  all  at  once." 

*«  It  is  a  simple  duty  that  ought  to  have  been 
done  many,  many  years  ago,"  quietly  replied 
Mr.  Markland.  ((There  yet  remains  a  short 
time  in  which  that  duty  can  be  performed,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  now  done  the  better." 

«  Oh,  as  to  that,  the  thing  is  easily  enough 
done.     I  will  attend  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

« It  is  too  easily  done,"  returned  the  old 
man,  « and  that  is  why  it  has  been  neglected 
for  so  long  a  time.  I  can  see  to  it  just  as  well 
as  not." 

«  You  do  n't  believe  that  Anna  or  any  of  her 
children,  if  she  ever  had  any,  are  living  ?"  As 
Mrs.  Grant  asked  her  brother  this  question,  she 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  It  is  not  impossible,"  he  replied.  "  Nor 
improbable  either.  Indeed,  I  should  n't  at  all 
wonder  if  both  she  and  her  children  were  alive. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  going  to  do 
my  part  towards  ascertaining  the  fact." 

<<  Nonsense  !  You  are  always  getting  some 
notion  or  other  into  your  head." 

«  Mary,"  and  her  brother  looked  at  her  half- 
sternly  as  he  spoke,  <<  would  you  be  willing  to 
see  your  children  unjustly  possessed  of  the  pro- 
perty willed  to  those  of  your  sister  ?" 

<<  Joseph,  you  do  n't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about." 

«  You  may  think  so." 

A  dead  silence  followed.  Mr.  Grant  looked 
thoughtful,  and  his  wife  worried  and  perplexed, 
while  the  old  gentleman  fell  into  a  state  of  deep 
abstraction.  In  the  mind  of  the  latter  arose 
images  of  the  past.  His  twin-sister  was  before 
him— his  sister  that  he  had  so  deeply  loved  in 


early  life,  and,  at   a  later  day,  so   shamefully 
neglected  and  wronged.     In  a  little  while  he 
arose  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment.      Closing 
the  door  after  him  and  turning  the  key,  he  went 
to  a  closet  and  unlocking  an  old  chest  that  stood 
in  one  corner,  took  therefrom  a  small  box,  and 
placed  it  upon  a  table.     A  bunch  of  keys  was    i 
then  taken  from  a  drawer,  one  of  these  opened 
the  box.     A  faint  sigh  heaved  the  bosom  of  the 
old  man,  as   he   raised   the  lid.      The  contents 
were  various,  and  from  their  character,  evidently 
tokens    of  remembrance.     There    was    an  old 
fashioned  gold  locket,  enclosing  the  hair  of  some 
friend  or  relative.     A  diamond  ring — a  brooch 
of  gold — a  watch  and  chain,  and  many  other 
things  of  a  like  character.     These  were  lifted 
out,    but     not     regarded.       The      old     man 
sought  for  something  else.     At  length  his  hand 
brought  forth  a  small  morocco  case  which  he 
opened  quickly.     It  contained  the  miniature  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  upon  which  his 
eyes  were  instantly  fastened  with  an    earnest 
gaze,  while  his  breast  heaved  more  freely,  and 
his  respiration  quickened.     Suddenly  he  raised 
his   eyes  towards    the    ceiling,  fixed   them   a 
moment,  and  then  murmured, 

«  Strange  !     How  like !     How  very  like  !" 

In  this  attitude  he  remained  for  many 
minutes,  when  he  again  referred  to  the  miniature 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  gazed  upon  it  intently, 
until  .his  eyes  grew  so  dim  with  moisture  that 
he  could  see  nothing  but  a  faint  outline  beforFF*^ 
him.  All  the  past,  with  its  memories,  bad 
arisen.  Early  years  had  come  back.  Carly 
affections  were  re-kindled.  The  loved  and  lost 
were  around  him.  But,  it  was  all  a  dream. 
And,  a  consciousness  of  this,  even  in  the  vision, 
pressed  upon  his  spirit  with  a  most  touching 
sadness. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour,  before,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  the  old  man  closed  the  box,  and  returned 
it  to  the  place  from  whence  it  had  been  re* 
moved.  But  the  miniature  he  retained,  though 
he  did  not  again  look  at  it. 

The  occurrences  of  the  evening  had  disturbed 
his  mind  a  good  deal,  for  he  walked  the  floor 
rather  quickly  for  a  very  long  time  before 
retiring  to  bed.  And  it  was  an  hour  after  he 
had  done  so,  before  sleep  stole  over  his  senses. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A   MOTHER'S   LOOK. 


There  is  not  a  grand,  inspiring  thought 
There  is  not  a  truth  by  wisdom  taught, 
There  is  not  a  feeling  pure  and  high, 
That  may  not  be  read  in  a  mother's  eye. 


And  ever  since  earth  began,  that  look 
Has  been  to  the  wise,  an  open  book, 
To  win  them  back  from  the  lore  they  prize, 
To  the  holier  love  that  edifies. 
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BT       M  A  E  T       DAVSNANT. 


NNUALLY,   if  his 
business     permitted 
it,  Herr  von  Z.  was 
in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing   a    journey    on 
foot.     Health,  diver- 
sion and  relaxation 
from    the    toilsome 
duties   of    his    pro- 
fession,    were     the 
immediate  objects  of  these  walks;    he  also 
gained,   by   them,   a    familiarity   with    many 
exquisite  scenes  in  nature,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  a  variety   of    interesting   circumstances 
which  pleased  his  imagination  and  occupied  his 
mind.     He  used,  often,  in  after  years,  to  think 
ever  these  little  incidents,  and  to  recall  the 
pleasing  images  and  benevolent  feelings  which 
his  memory  retained  to  beautify,  and  adorn  the 
monotony  of  his  life  in  the  eapitol. 

One  adventure  was  dear  to  him  beyond  the 
mat,  and  he  often,  gladly,  referred  to  it.     In 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  he  came  through 
a   pleasant   mountain   path  into  tlte  charming 
valley  of  R.  where  iron  mines,  smelting  fur- 
i,  forges  and  saw  mills  announced  the  busy, 
life  of  its  inhabitants.     The  thick  black 
smoke  mounted 'steadily  from    the  pyramidal 
ibrge,  hammers  beat,  waters  rushed,  coal  pits 
■soothered,  and  sooty  workmen  went  to  and  fro 
among  their  scattered  huts,  all  poor  but  indus- 
trious  and   contented.     Upon  the   right  hand, 
rtaere  the  giant  head  of  a  bare  and  rocky  moun- 
a\im  rose  above  a  wooded  height,  stood  a  large, 
lately  and  handsome  old  house,  to  which,  how. 
new,  a  new  roof,  covering  one  entire  wing,  gave 
jsomewhat  singular  appearance.     It  was  the 
wiling  of  the  wealthy  iron  master,   and  all 
*s  -w#orkmen  in  the  surrounding  valley  depended 
laim  for  employment.     He  it  was  who  gave 
sa.ll  the  means  of  life.    Z.  looked  with  pleasure 
the  busy  vale,  and  then  arose  in  his 
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soul  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  man  whose 
genius  and  activity  were  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence to  so  many,  for  Herr  von  Z.  was  full  of 
the  principles  of  industry  and  economy  which 
occupy  our  age,  and  every  triumph  of  them  over 
rude,  uncultivated  nature,  was  to  him  a  source 
of  joyful  satisfaction. 

So  it  was  at  this  time.  Pleased,  and  observ- 
ing all  he  saw,  he  wandered  through  the  place  } 
talked  with  the  workmen,  inspected  their  work, 
inquired  about  materials,  profits,  sales,  fcc.  with 
as  much  interest  as  if  he  had  been  going  to 
write  his  travels,  and,  as  the  day  closed,  went 
towards  the  dwelling  bouse  in  hopes  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  its  owner,  whom  he  was 
already  disposed  to  honor. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  but 
its  golden  splendor  still  streamed  with  glory 
through  the  valley,  and  with  wonderful  beauty 
upon  the  broad  and  now  peacefully  gliding 
mountain  stream,  on  whose  clear  surface  the 
image  of  the  dark  fir  trees  waved  over  the 
roseate  glow.  It  became  stiller  and  stiller 
through  the  region ;  the  evening  bell  sounded  ; 
the  noise  of  the  workmen  was  silenced,  the 
dark  hills  rested  peacefully  and  protectingly 
around  the  quiet  vale,  while  above  them 
towered  fearfully  the  giant  form  of  the  rocky 
mountain,  like  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  all 
beneath  him. 

After  enjoying,  for  a  while,  the  lovely  scene, 
which  strongly  affected  the  heart  of  the  travel- 
ler, he  approached  the  house.  It  was  a  large 
building,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  out 
houses  and  a  wall,  which  formed  a  roomy  court 
yard.  Two  large  walnut  trees  in  the  centre  of 
the  court,  shadowed  a.  table  surrounded  with 
benches,  at  which  sat  several  men.  At  tht 
door,  a  young,  simply  dressed  woman  was 
seated,  on  whose  lap  played  a  little  child.  Z. 
saluted  her  as  he  approached,  and  the  .young 
woman  replied  with  kindness  and  civility.     He 
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perceived  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  iron 
master,  and  she  pointed  out  to  him  her  husband, 
who  was  speaking  to  some  workmen  in  the 
court  yard.  During  their  conversation  Z.  was 
much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  woman ; 
her  form  was  very  delicate,  and  there  was 
something  really  noble  in  the  style  of  her  fea- 
tures ;  but  sickness  or  sorrow  had  blighted  the 
bloom  of  her  early  youth ;  (she  did  not  appear  to 
be  over  twenty,)  and  her  exquisite  form,  and  a 
most  touching  paleness,  were  now  the  only 
relics  of  her  probably  once  brilliant  beauty. 

The  voices  of  the  men  in  the  court  yard 
grew  loud,  and  the  woman  drew  back  as  if 
terrified.  Z.  remarked  it,  but  was  silent.  He 
heard  the  iron  master  scold;  he  heard  with 
what  violence  and  determination  he  refused  to 
pay  them  the  wages  they  demanded,  and 
required  them  to  reduce  the  price  of  their 
work ;  no  prayers  could  move  him ;  not  even 
the  tears  which  stood  in  the  eyes  of-  the  elder 
of  the  two  men,  who  appeared  weak  with  age, 
as  he  passed  murmuring,  through  the  gate,  while 
the  younger,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  his 
master's  wife,  cursed  him  bitterly  as  he  with- 
drew. The  woman  sighed  and  raised  her  large 
blue  eyes  to  heaven.  Z.  turned  to  leave  the 
place,  but  at  this  moment  the  iron  master 
approached,  and  after  saluting  the  stranger  with 
a  sort  of  half  courtesy,  said,  roughly,  to  his 
wife,  that  she  kept  the  child  too  late  in  the 
evening  air.  She  rose  quietly  and  left  them. 
Herr  von  Z.  then  attempted  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  master  about  his  works,  the 
surrounding  country,  &c.  but  the  latter,  after 
viewing  with  contempt  the  plain  great  coat  and 
dusty  boots  of  the  stranger,  gave  him  such 
short  answers  that  he  soon  departed. 

From  the  worthy  hosts  of  the  inn  where  he 
passed  the  night,  Z.  heard  much  of  the  iron 
master's  wealth,  and  of  the  great  trade  he 
carried  on  ;  but  little  of  his  goodness  or  his  just 
dealing.  His  wife  they  represented  as  a  perfect 
martyr,  and  thus  Z.  was  confirmed  in  the 
impression  he  had  already  received  of  both. 
He,  therefore,  had  little  inclination  to  repeat  his 
visit  to  Herr  Kluge,  for  so  was  the  master 
called,  but  he  wished  to  explore  the  region  that 
interested  him  so  much,  and  enquired  if  he  could 
procure  a  guide. 

The  hostess  looked  at  her  husband,  and 
said,  <<  No  one  can  be  better  than  lame 
George." 

«  But  my  good  woman !"  said  Z.  laughing, 
"  I  do  not  think  a  lame  guide  would  answer  my 
purpose.  I  want  some  one  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains with  me." 

"  That  does  .not  signify — you  will  be  satis- 


fied with  him — George  can  climb  well  amongst 
all  the  rocks  and  caves  hereabouts." 

Z.  rather  doubted  this,  but  the  host,  an 
honest,  intelligent  man,  assured  him  that  he 
might  trust  entirely  to  George — he  is  guide  to 
all  our  travellers  and  though  but  a  poor  wood- 
cutter, is  a  faithful,  clever  fellow.  "  And 
bold,  too,"  added  the  hostess,  »  as  a  lion,  shy 
as  a  chamois,  but  as  sure  footed  and  active 
also  " 

Z.  was  at  last  satisfied.  He  bade  his  hosts 
good  night,  and  was  about  retiring,  when  some 
one  knocked  gently  at  his  door.  It  was  the 
hostess. 

«  Your  pardon,  worthy  sir  !  but  I  must  tell 
you — George  will  not  come  out  of  the  wood 
into  the  village,  but  my  husband  has  sent  him 
word  and  he  will  meet  you  in  the  morning  by 
the  spring  in  S.  valley,  and  my  boy  will  guide 
you  that  far." 

"  Singular  !"  replied  Z. — "  the  man  makes 
strange  demands.  But — so  be  it.  Let  me  be 
called  at  sun  rise." 

The  hostess  disappeared  and  Z.  thought  the 
matter  over.  A  lame  woodcutter  who  was 
to  be  his  guide  over  rocks  and  mountains, 
would  not  even  leave  the  woods  to  conduct  the 
people  whose  money  he  was  to  earn  !  This 
excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  promised  himself 
much  amusement  from  the  strange  fellow  he 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Before  sunrise  he  left  his  chamber,  prepared 
for  the  journey. 

«  Good  morning,  honored  sir !"  said  the 
hostess,  who  was  preparing  greens  for  break- 
fasti  «  George  is  already  at  the  spring.  Ho  ! 
Francis  !"  a  merry  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years 
old  sprang  forward.  "  There,  go  with  the 
gentleman." 

They  were  soon  on  their  way.  The  land- 
scape was  spread  before  Z.'s  delighted  eye,  in 
all  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  glorious  morn- 
ing. The  mist  was  rising  from  the  valleys, 
while  the  sun  climbed  over  the  mountain  tope, 
and  drank  the  tears  of  dew  from  grass  and 
flower,  and  lifted  the  light  vapor  in  the  cool, 
pure  morning  air.  Z.'s  heart  was  moved  by 
the  beauty  that  surrounded  him;  the  conscious- 
ness of  God's  omnipresence  thrilled  through  his 
whole  being.  He  prayed  silently  and  thought- 
fully, while  his  spirit  glowed  with  love  and 
gratitude  to  his  Creator. 

He  soon  passed  through  the  open  country 
with  his  young  companion,  whose  gay,  frolic- 
some spirit,  added  to  the  pleasure  of  his  walk, 
and  had  now  entered  upon  a  narrow  defile,  into 
which  as  yet  no  sunbeam  had  penetrated,  and 
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where  the  morning  twilight  seemed  still  strug- 
gling against  the  clearer  light  of   day.      On 
both  sides  rose  bare  rocks  high  above  them, 
between  which,  here  and  there,  grew  a  solitary 
pine  tree.     A  narrow  path  wound  through  the 
rocks,  while  far  beneath  rashed  the  rapid  moun- 
tain stream,   that  occupied    the  whole  defile, 
crossed  here  and  there  by  narrow  bridges  as 
the  ruggedness  of  the  rocks  interrupted    the 
pith  on   either    side.      At   length   the   gorge 
opened  a  little  to  the  light,  and  here  was  the 
spring,  over  which  was  built  a  wooden  hut  to 
protect  it  from  injury  and  imparity,  and  leaning 
against  the  rail  of  the  wooden  bridge  which  led 
to  it.  with  his  head  bowed  towards  the  stream, 
was  a  tall  stout  man. 

«  George !"  cried  little  Frank,  « this  is  the 
gentleman  you  are  to  guide  among  the  moun- 
tains/1 

The  man  turned  and  saluted  Z.  who  stood 
surprised,  for  the  figure  and  movements  of  the 
young  man  were  far  from  being  clownish  ;  and 
the  noble  features,  pale  countenance  and  dark 
eye  wore  no  common  expression.  His  carriage 
was  good,  and  the  little  he  said  was  with  a 
superior  accent  to  the  common  dialect  of  these 
Tallies.  He  stood  leaning  upon  his  axe,  and 
asked,  in  a  courteous  tone,  «  which  M*ay  the 
honorable  gentleman  would  wish  to  go  ?" 

"  That  I  will  leave  entirely  to  you,"  said 
Z-  « I  am  a  stranger,  and  have  no  other  object 
than  to  see  the  country." 

« If  that  is  all,"  answered  George,  « I  will 
guide  you  through  it  as  well  as  I  can.  I  know 
many  beautiful  points  of  view,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  our  taste  is  the  same,  and  what  pleases 
me  will  please  you.1' 

«  Let  us  go  forward  then,"  said  Z.  «  I  will 
bllow  you." 

Z.  would  have  entered  into  conversation,  but 
Seorge  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  few  words ; 
hough  he  always  answered  with  civility.  When 
hey  had  gone  some  distance,  Herr  von  Z. 
emarked,  with  regret,  that  climbing  the  steep 
Idea  of  the  mountain  became  difficult  to  his 
Line  conductor,  and  he  lamented,  silently,  the 
id  fate  of  the  young  man,  thus  compelled  to 
adergo  fatigues  that  too  probably  might  prove 
xiously  injurious  to  him.  At  length,  when 
cy  reached  a  height  where  George  stood  still, 
pported  on  bis  axe,  Z.  could  no  longer  repress 

3  sympathy,  and  began,  by  inquiring  «(  how 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  hurt  his  foot  ?" 
«<  A    burning  rafter  fell  upon  my  leg,  and 

tde   a  deep  wound, "  said  George  in  a  short 

4  dry  manner. 

«*  Terrible  ! — but  how  did  it  happen  ?   have 
ex  bad  a  fire  here  ?" 


«  Last  May  the  iron  works  were  nearly 
burnt  up." 

«  And  you  were  wounded  in  helping  to  save 
them  ?    You  are  a  brave  fellow." 

George  was  silent,  and  his  countenance 
assumed  a  dark  and  hostile  expression. 

«  Your  lameness  must  be  hard  upon  you, 
and  as  you  were  injured  in  assisting  to  save  the 
iron  master's  property,  it  is  his  duty—" 

"  Will  it  please  you,  Jionored  sir,  to  go  on 
farther  ? — it  is  yet  a  long  distance  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  where  I  can  show  you  the  beauti- 
ful prospect." 

Z.  looked  with  astonishment  at  his  guide, 
whose  features  wore  an  expression  of  deepest 
sorrow,  and  broke  off  a  conversation  which 
seemed  to  be  so  unacceptable  to  him. 

Without  interchanging  another  syllable,  they 
reached  the  summit,  and  here  George  appeared 
to  better  advantage.  With  an  acute  sense  of 
the  beauties  in  nature,  he  led  Z.  to  the  finest 
points  of  view,  whence  he  could  descry  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  enjoyed 
the  surprise  and  pleasure  he  expressed  while 
gazing  on  the  varied  prospect.  Thus  he  led 
him  round  the  mountain's  top,  where  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  rests  now  upon  beautifully  green 
and  peaceful  vales,  and  again  upon  the  undula- 
ting outline  of  less  elevated  mountains,  which 
lay  around  them  like  the  billows  of  a  stormy 
sea,  suddenly  made  fast  by  the  Almighty  fiat. 
At  last  George  pointed  to  his  left — "Here  is 

R valley,"  he  said  sadly,  then  turned  from 

it  and  seated  himself  on  a  stone  with  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  mountains. 

Z.  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his 
companion,  and  stood  surprised  at  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  view  of  the  whole  wide  valley 
with  its  forges,  huts,  gardens,  fields  and  mea- 
dows, through  which  flowed  the  clear  brook, 
which  filling  from  the  heights  above,  rushed 
over  dams  and  water-wheels.  At  his  feet  lay 
the  dwelling  of  the  iron  master.  He  could 
plainly  see  people  moving  through  the  court 
yard ;  and  in  the  garden  behind  the  house  the 
woman  and  child  whose  appearance  had  so  inte- 
rested him  on  the  preceding  day.  He  broke 
into  joyful  exclamations  at  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect,  to  which  his  silent  guide  answered  not 
a  word.  After  gazing  long  enough,  he  called 
to  his  conductor,  who  led  him  by  a  shorter  but 
not  less  pleasant  path  back  again  to  the  spring, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  wood  took  leave  of 
him.  Z.  rewarded  him  liberally  for  his  ser- 
vices and  went  on,  but  in  a  moment  he  heard 
George  following  him  saying,  «  you  have  paid 
me  too  much,  honored  sir  !" 

« Not   at  all,  my   good    friend,  you    have 
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richly  earned  the  money,  and  I  still  owe 
you  many  thanks  for  my  pleasant  walk." 

"  I  will  receive  them  gladly,  bat  not  this," 
he  said  pointing  to  the  money  with  bitterness. 
"  I  earn  a  florin  a  day  by  my  labor,  which  I 
have  neglected  for  half  a  day  on  your  account. 
I  will  thankfully  receive  from  you  more  than  I 
would  have  gained  by  it ;  but  charity,  honored 
sir,  charity  I  cannot  and  will  not  take  as  long 
as  I  can  move  these  arms  to  labor.'1  He  laid 
the  rest  of  the  money  on  a  stone  and  retreated 
hastily  into  the  wood,  while  Z.  surprised  and 
thoughtful  wandered  on  to  the  inn. 

At  the  door  he  met  the  host,  who  told  him 
that  the  iron  master  had  been  to  visit  him,  and 
after  expressing  great  regret  that  he  had  not 
yesterday  known  who  he  was,  had  left  an  invi- 
tation for  him  to  dinner.  Z.  who  had  not  for- 
gotten his  incivility,  sent  his  excuses  by  a 
servant,  and  ordering  his  simple  meal  to  be 
spread  in  the  garden,  dined  there  beneath  the 
shadowy  chestnut  trees,  his  kind  hostess  going 
backward  and  forwards  and  entertaining  him 
with  telling  him  about  the  country  and  her 
neighbors.  Z.'s  thoughts,  were,  however,  occu- 
pied with  his  singular  guide,  and  he  inquired  of 
his  nostess  «  whether  his  lameness  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  pursuing  so  laborious  an  occupa- 
tion as  that  of  a  woodcutter  ?" 

<•  It  is  astonishing,11  she  replied,  "  how  much 
ne  can  do.  Whenever  strength  and  resolution 
is  most  necessary — at  cutting  down  the  largest 
trees,  or  bringing  their  trunks  from  the  highest 
mountains,  there  you  will  find  George,  either 
advising  with  his  head  or  helping  with  his 
hands.  He  has  built  himself  a  little  hut  in  the 
very  depth  of  the  wood,  and  lives  there  like  a 
hermit,  going  early  to  his  work  and  often  sleep- 
ing whenever  the  darkness  overtakes  him,  in 
the  forests  or  on  the  mountains.  But  this  way 
of  living  makes  him  strange  and  wild ;  he  never 
comes  now  into  the  village,  and  has  got  to  be  a 
perfect  man  hater — but  a  good  deal  might  be 
said  about  that,"  she  added. 

« I  should  like  much  to  know  his  story,'1 
said  Z.  whose  curiosity  and  interest  were  now 
strongly  excited.  The  hostess  hesitated  for  a 
while  and  then  replied,  «  you  seem  so  kind  and 
good,  sir,  and  to  pity  poor  George  so  much  that 
I  will  even  tell  you  all  about  him.  Many  folks 
laugh  at  him  and  call  him  a  fool,  and  that 
makes  me  angry,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my 
heart.     Ah !  I  know  his  story  only  too  well !" 

Z.  pushed  aside  his  plate  and  begged  the 
hostess  to  sit  down  beside  him.  She  did  so  and 
began  thus : 

"  George  is  no  peasant's  son  or  common 
woodcutter.      His   father   was  school    master 


here,  and  a  wise  and  sober  man  he  was,  and 
his  mother  a  downright  good  woman.  George 
learned  to  cypher,  and  write,  and  read.  Ah.! 
you  should  hear  him  read  !  so  clear,  and  plain, 
and  then  sometimes  so  feelingly  that  it  fairly 
makes  you  cry.  And  then  he  can  write — wait 
a  minute,  honored  sir  !"  she  ran  into  the  house 
and  returned  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand 
on  which  a  sentence  from  one  of  Gellert's  songs 
was  written  in  a  bold  and  handsome  hand. 
<<  See,"  she  said,  <<  the  copy  George  set  for  nay 
little  Frank.  He  taught  him  to  write  when  he 
lived  here  with  us." 

«  But  how  came  such  a  man  to  be  a  wood- 
cutter ?"  asked  Z. 

«  Wait  awhile  and  you  shall  hear.  George's 
parents  were  poor  and  could  not  afford  to  main- 
tain  him  while  he  studied,  so  the  former  mas- 
ter of  the  forge,  a  good  kind  man,  God  rest 
bis  soul !  offered  to  take  him  and  teach  him  how 
to  earn  his  bread.  He  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  smart,  handsome,  good  natured  lad,  and  as 
he  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  wood,  beside 
what  he  wanted  for  his  own  furnace,  he  had 
him  taught  by  an  old  wood  cutter,  all  about 
cutting  down  and  preparing  the  trees  that  grew 
in  his  own  forests.  He  did  this  because  he 
intended,  as  George  read  and  wrote  so  well,  to 
make  him  superintendent  of  the  business. 
George  learned  every  thing  easily,  and  became 
in  a  short  time  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  his 
workmen.  He  explored  every  dale  in  the 
mountains,  and  every  lonely  valley,  and  above 
all  was  the  foremost  in  all  hard  and  dangerous 
work.  The  old  iron  master  became  every  day 
more  fond  of  him,  and  every  one  expected  that 
the  rich  and  childless  man  who  had  no  relations 
far  or  pear  would  provide  for  him  handsomely, 
or  perhaps  leave  him  all  his  fortune. 

"  George  was  then  a  well  grown,  handsome 
fellow,  of  nineteen  or  twenty — now,  he  is  not 
what  he  was,  but  one  can  guess  what  he  might 
have  been  four  or  five  years  ago,  tall,  slender, 
graceful  and  with  such  a  handsome  face — ah,  so 
very  handsome  !"  the  hostess  smiled  sadly,  and 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  while  she  dwelt  on 
the  image  of  the  once  handsome  George. 

«  My  mother's  brother,"  she  continued, 
«  resided  at  that  time  at  the  inn  we  now  have  ; 
he  was  an  honest  man  but  burthened  with  a 
large  family  of  children.  The  eldest  of  them 
Rosina,  a  good,  pious  girl,  had  just  grown  up 
when  she  and  George  chanced  to  meet  upon  a 
holiday  They  had,  to  be  sure,  seen  each 
other  a  hundred  times  before,  but  you  know, 
sir,  how  it  is  with  love,  years  may  pass  during 
which  you  see  nothing  in  a  person,  and  then  as 
if  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  you  seem  to 
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see  them  for  the  first  time,  and  find  a  thousand 
beauties  in  them  you  never  thought  of  before — 
George  and  Rosina  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
each  other.  It  was  no  secret,  every  one  knew 
it  that  saw  them  together.  The  old  iron  master 
and  my  uncle  both  approved  of  it,  and  George 
Uved  in  hope  of  a  joyful  future. 

But  what  are  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 

this  world?     One  day  the  workmen  brought 

the  good  old  gentleman  home,   senseless  and 

dying.    He  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy  in 

the  wood,  George  nursed  him  faithfully  but  he 

died  in  a  few  days.     He  could  not  speak  during 

Jus  illness,  and  alter  his  death  they  could  not 

and  any  will.     After  four  or  five  months,  a 

distant  relation  sent  letters  and  documents  to 

prove  that  he  was  the  heir  at  law  and  at  last 

came  himself.     It  was  Heir  Kluge,  the  present 

owner. 

George's  bright  hopes  were  thus  disappointed, 

bat  still  by  hit  industry  he  would  certainly  be, 

able  to  maintain  a  wife  and  children,  for  the 

new  iron  master  behaved  very  kindly  to  hire  at 

first,  while  be  knew  nothing  about  the  business 

and  George  understood  it  all  so  well.     But  after 

a  while,  unhappily,  Herr  Kluge   cast  his  eyes 

upon  Rosina.       He  bad  by  this   time  learned 

a  good  deal  from   George ;  he  was  no  longer 

necessary  to  him,  and  at  last  began  to  hate  him 

on  Rocma's  account.     He  was  afraid  to  show  it 

openly  at  once,  but  worried  him  in  many  secret 

vays,  no  that  George  at  first  could  not  guess 

*ho  it  was  that  so  often  spited  and  hindered 

tun.     Baring  this  time  Herr  Kluge  pressed  his 

ait  with  eagerness.     Rosina  refused  him.  as 

'our    honor    may   believe,    but    George   was 

igfctened  to  death  when  she  told  him  about  it, 

lough  at  the  same  time  she  vowed  that  nothing 

i  the  world  should  separate  them. 

«  Ah,    Rosina  !"    answered  George  with  a 

gh,  «*  I  believe  yon  and  am  sore  of  your  faith- 

Ines* — bat    I   see   already    how  it  will   be. 

so  are    poor  and  I  have  nothing  but  my  ser- 

ce.      My   master  will  dismiss  me,  I  will  not 

able  to  maintain  you,  he  will  promise  your 

rents   heaps  of  gold,  they  will  insist  on  your 

ring    him    and  you  will  at  last  be  forced  to 

rj   them."     Such    talk  as  this   they  would 

•e  a    hundred  times  together,  ending  always 

tears  and  in  mutual  vows  of  eternal  love  and 

th — bat  this  could  not  mend  the  matter. 

PThat    George  had  foreseen  happened.     Herr 

ge    proposed    formally   for    Rosina.      The 

sots  were  delighted,  they  urged  and  prayed 

r     daughter   to  marry  him.      The  mother 

jed   her,  for  the  sake  of  her  seven  brothers 

sisters,    who   were   so   poor;    the   father 

led    and    threatened,   but  Rosina  remained 


firm.  Herr  Kluge  guessed  who  stood  in  his 
way,  and  dismissed  George ;  taking  care,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  should  not  easily  obtain 
another  place,  by  defaming  his  character  through 
the  whole  country. 

This  distressed  George  dreadfully,  when  he 
came  to  know  it,  for  it  took  from  him  his  last 
hope  of  a  settlement  for  a  long  time  at  least. 
For  two  whole  days  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  On  the  third  day  he  came  to  me,  but 
heavens  !  how  he  looked — pale,  distracted  and 
scarcely  to  be  recognised.  He  entreated  me  to 
bring  Rosina  to  him,  for  he  dare  not  go  to  her 
father's  house,  and .  had  something  important  to 
say  to  her.  She  came  at  once  ;  I  would  have 
left  them,  but  he  made  me  stay  for  he  would 
not  speak  to  her  alone.  He  then  urged  her  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  to  give 
him  up. 

«  But  do  not  forget  me,"  he  cried  with  tears, 
"  ah,  do  not  forget  me,  Rosina !  for  that  I  could 
not  bear,  either  here  or  hereafter  !  But  I  can- 
not provide  for  you,  I  am  an  unhappy  persecuted 
man — I  would  drag  you  into  misery  with  me, 
and  that  cannot  be.  Your  parents  are  poor, 
and  you  should  be  the  prop  and  comfort  of 
your  family !" 

Rosina  would  not  hear  of  this ;  she  assured 
him  of  her  love  with  bitter  tears  ;  she  would 
have  sworn  her  troth  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
suffer  it.  Ah  !  you  should  have  heard  the 
heart  breaking  way  that  he  talked  to  her  ;  how 
he  told  her  of  the  fifth  commandment,  and  of 
the  reward  of  obedience  which  she  would  sure- 
ly obtain  ;  how  piously  and  like  a  christian  he 
spoke,  the  poor,  good  George.  At  last,  after 
much  talk  on  both  sides,  and  many  tears, 
George  carried  his  point.  Rosina  formally 
gave  him  up  in  my  presence ;  he  tore  himselt 
from  her  arms  and  was  trone. 

This  step  caused  Rosina  a  dangerous  illness. 
She  took  to  her  bed  that  very  day,  and  now 
Herr  Kluge  was  bnsy  in  earnest.     He  sent  his 

carriage  every  day  to  C for  the  doctor, 

despatched  his  servants  in  all  directions  for 
medicines,  delicacies,  and  every  thing  that  could 
be  thought  of  for  her,  in  short  no  princess  could 
have  been  better  served  than  she.  She 
recovered  at  last,  but  her  blooming  beauty  and 
her  gaiety  were  gone.  The  first  question  she 
asked  when  her  senses  were  restored  after  a 
long  delirium,  was  for  George.  I  could  tell 
her  nothing  about  him — he  had  disappeared,  and 
it  was  believed  had  joined  the  army.  Rosina's 
recovery  was  a  very  slow  one ;  she  wandered 
about  like  a  ghost ;  but  at  last,  to  make  my 
story  short,  obeyed  her  parents  and  her  unhappy 
friend,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Herr  Kluge. 
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There  was  grandeur  at  first  ! — The  con- 
ceited fellow  must  show  off  his  beautiful  wife 
in  all  directions,  and  loaded  the  poor  Rosina 
with  jewels  and  finery  till  she  looked  to  me 
like  a  lamb  going  to  be  sacrificed.  But  this 
did  not  last  long.  With  secure  possession,  his 
love  gradually  declined  ;  he  began  soon  to  show 
himself  in  his  true  colors,  and  poor  Rosina, 
gently  and  patiently  as  she  endures  it  all,  leads 
a  fearful  life  with  that  man." 

"The  cursed  villain!"  cried  Z. 

«  Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  hostess,  "  he  is  a 
wicked  man.  The  whole  country  knows  it  too, 
and  particularly  the  poor  workmen  whom  he* 
oppresses  dreadfully.  But  God  will  not  leave 
so  many  evil  deeds  unpunished,  and  he  does  not 
prosper  as  he  did  in  his  business,  for  all  who 
can  get  employment  elsewhere  refuse  to  work 
for  him." 

«  But  what  did  George  do  then  ?" 

<<  We  knew  nothing  about  him  for  nearly  a 
year.  At  length  it  was  said  he  had  been  seen 
in  the  forest  with  Count  G.'a  woodcutters,  and 
sometimes  wandering  at  night  here  in  the  valley. 
At  last  I  met  him,  and  scarcely  recognized  him, 
his  face  was  so  changed  and  his  clothes  so  poor. 
He  had  been  wandering  like  a  desperate  creature 
about  the  world,  and  had  once  thought  of  turn- 
ing soldier,  but  he  could  not  resolve  to  banish 
himself  for  ever  from  the  place  where  Rosina 
lived,  when  he  knew  she  was  so  unhappy,  and 
where  he  might  sometimes  get  a  sight  of  her. 
So  he  sought  employment  with  Count  G.  and 
works  far  back  upon  the  mountain  at  cutting 
wood.  I  asked  him  once,  if,  with  all  he  knew 
and  was  able  to  do,  he  would  remain  for  ever  a 
woodcutter  ?  He  looked  darkly  at  me  and 
said — (<  It  is  the  right  work  for  me— so  deep  in 
woods  and  mountains,  living  so  far  from  men, 
felling  the  mighty  trees  that  have  stood  proudly 
for  centuries,  and  when  one  falls  to  see  a  whole 
army  of  bushes  crushed  beneath  it,  like  so 
many  poor  unhappy  men  beneath  the  rich  and 
powerful." 

Many  others  spoke  to  him  as  I  did,  and 
blamed  him,  or  laughed  at  him,  until,  at  last,  he 
avoided  every  one  and  would  let  none  of  us  see 
him. 

«  Just  before  George  returned,  Rosina  had 
become  the  mother  of  a  lovely  boy,  who  formed 
her  only  happiness.  One  night — ah !  I  shall 
never  forget  it — one  of  the  outer  buildings  at 
the  iron  works  took  fire,  and  the  flames  spread 
so  rapidly  that  every  one  believes  it  was  set  on 
fire  by  one  of  the  workmen,  whom  his  master 
had  a  short  time  before  driven  to  desperation 
by  his  tyranny.  Herr  Kluge  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  Rosina  followed,  hoping,  through  her 


entreaties  and  promises  to  move  their  people  to 
help  put  it  out,  for  she  knew  how  little  they 
would  do  for  her  husband's  sake.  While  stand- 
ing there,  speaking  to  the  workmen,  she,  after 
a  while,  heard  fearful  shrieks  behind  her.  She 
turned  and  saw  that  the  fire  had  caught  the 
main  building  just  by  her  chamber,  where  her 
child  was  sleeping.  The  maids  were  screaming 
for  help  from  the  windows,  for  the  roof  and 
stairs  were  both  in  flames.  Rosina  uttered  a 
loud  cry  of  anguish  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  We  had,  meantime,  reached  there,  for 
the  whole  village  was  by  this  time  roused,  and 
saw  the  poor  mother  laid  like  one  dead  upon 
the  grass.  The  people  were  running  about  as 
if  distracted ;  one  was  crying  here,  another 
there  for  help,  for  water,  for  buckets — I 
remained  with  poor  Rosina,  when  a  loud  outcry 
and  a  heavy  fall  made  me  look  about  me,  a 
man  sprang  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
house  just  as  a  burning  beam  was  falling  from 
the  roof— it  fell  directly  on  him — «  Holy  Virgin  !" 
I  exclaimed,  "  he  is  killed  !"  The  next  minute 
the  nurse  came  running  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  crying — 

«  Mistress  !  my  lady  !  the  baby  is  alive  and 
not  a  bit  hurt !"— - 

The  child  began  to  cry,  and  this  caused 
the  mother  to  open  her  eyes.  When  she  saw 
him,  she  was  like  one  half  distracted  with  jojr 
and  terror.  The  maid  then  told  us  that,  when 
awakened  by  the  noise,  she  found  the  fire  bad 
reached  the  stairs,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  escape  with  the  child.  -  She  then  had 
called  for  help,  when,  suddenly,  a  man  who  had 
rushed  through  the  flames  up  stairs,  seized  the 
child  and  jumped  with  him  from  the  window. 
She  was  herself  afterwards  rescued  by  a  ladder, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  reached  the  ground  her 
first  question  was  for  the  child.  The  man  who 
saved  him  was  lying  on  the  ground  badly 
wounded  by  the  fallen  beam ;  but  he  had  pre- 
served the  child,  uninjured,  and  he  was  placed 
in  her  arms  by  one  of  the  workmen. 

Rosina  listened  to  this  account  with  indescri- 
bable emotion— she  pressed  the  child  again  and 
again  to  her  heart,  weeping  bitterly,  and  then 
got  up  to  hasten  to  the  court  yard,  but  trembled 
so  that  I  had  to  lead  her.  I  warned  her  to  go 
slowly. 

«  Oh  !  quick  !  quick  !"  she  cried,  «  I  must 
see  him !" 

A  crowd  had  gathered  round  the  wounded 
man,  but  Rosina,  pale  as  death,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  pressed  through  it  saying, 

«  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ?  I  must  see 
him !" 

All    made  way  for  her — she  stood    before 
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George,  who  lay  nearly  feinting  in  the  arms  of 
tame  workmen.  He  looked  up  at  her — never, 
no  never  in  all  my  li/e  have  I  seen  such  a 
look!— and  forgetting  every  thing,  aha  threw  her- 
self beside  him  exclaiming, 

"  Oh  !  my  George  !" 

I  hurried  after  her,  I  spoke  to  her,  she  aaw 
and  heard  nothing  bat  the  wounded  George, 
whom  ehe  held  in  her  arms  and  bathed  with  her 
tears.  Neither  could  speak.  George  had 
retained  his  senses  until  he  had  again  seen  and 
embraced  his.  Rosina,  and  then  sank  back  sense* 
lest,  and  the  workmen  bore  him  from  the  court 
yard. 

I  had  given  my  husband  a  sign  that  he  under 
stood,  and  ordered  the  people  to  take  George  to 
our  house ;  when  Rosina  heard  it  she  fell  sob- 
bing upon  my  neck,  comforted  with  the  thought 
that  every  thing  needful  would  be  done  for  him, 
and  that  she  would  thus  be  able  to  send  her 
poor  friend  such  assistance  as  was  in  her 
power. 

Meantime,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
every  one  went  home.  I  foand  my  patient  under 
the  care  of  the  doctor,  whom  my  husband  had 
already  sent  for,  severely  but  not  dangerously 
wounded.  Tet  he  suffered  dreadfully  during 
the  six  weeks  he  was  ill  at  our  house,  and  at 
last  continued  lame,  as  you  know.  During 
this  time,  Rosina  had  to  endure  even  more  than 
the  sick  man.  Her  husband,  who  believed  her 
old  attachment  was  subdued,  was  furious  at 
what  happened  the  night  of  the  fire,  and  it  must 
be  granted  no  husband  would  be  pleased  by  such 
a  thing.  Bat  it  made  him  too  wicked,  and  he 
did  all  he  could  to  make  his  wife  more  wretched 
than  she  was  already.  Sometimes  she  must 
hear  of  all  the  need  and  misery  to  which  the 
doctor  prophecied  George  would  be  reduced  by 
the  injuries  he  had  received,  and  how  he  suffered 
in  having  his  wounds  dressed.  Then  he  would 
tell  her  how  all  the  country  people  jeered  at 
her  love  for  a  poor  woodcutter,  and  of  his  to 
her,  which  would,  lead  him  through  fire  and 
Barnes  in  hopes  no  doubt  of  being  fully 
rewarded — and  many  other  such  humiliating 
and  disgraceful  things.  Besides,  he  watched 
her  like  a  dragon,  so  that  she  dared  not  stir  a 
step  beyond  the  house,  and  when  at  last  the 
notion  struck  him  that  she  might  possibly  assist 
the  unfortunate  man  with  money,  he  took  the 
household  purse  away  from  her,  and  thus  dis- 
graced her  before  all  her  servants." 

"He  is  a  real  monster,  this  Herr  Kluge," 
said  Z.  «*and  poor  Rosina  is  a  patient  mar- 
tyr." 

"  That  she  is,"  honored  sir,  « patient  and 
pious,  and  submissive  to  the  will  of  God.     It  is 


her  only  comfort,  the  one  stay  by  which  she  is 
supported— her  religion  and  the  love  she  bears 
her  child.  Her  little  one  is  now  doubly  dear 
to  her,  since  George  saved  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  He,  too,  suffered  patiently,  and  never 
through  all  his  sleepless  nights  and  long  days  of 
agony,  did  a  complaint  or  cry  of  pain  escape  his 
lips.  He  never  spoke  of  Rosina,  but  when  we 
told  him  that  the  child  lived,  and  that  his  hero* 
ism  had  not  been  in  vain,  he  looked  thankfully 
towards  heaven,  and  it  was  the  first  and  last 
time  that  I  saw  an  expression  of  joy  in  his  face. 
He  acknowledged  all  we  did  for  him  with  a 
gentle,  childlike  love,  but  quitted  our  house, 
uttering  many  blessings  on  us,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able.  Since  then,  he  has  never  entered  the 
valley,  he  lives  by  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
which  now  must  be  very  hard  upon  him,  and 
by  conducting  travellers.  He  remains  always 
in  the  forest  or  on  the  mountains,  growing  each 
day  more  misanthropic,  and  I  fear  and  tremble 
to  think-- for  I  love  George  as  a  brother— 
what  may  be  the  end  of  it.'1 

The  hostess  here  ended  her  relation,  which 
had  greatly  increased  Z.'s  interest,  in  George. 
It  had,  also,  excited  his  warmest  sympathy  for 
Rosina,  and  he  determined  to  visit  her  husband 
that  afternoon. 

Kluge  received  him  with  many  compliments, 
excuses  and  endless  regrets  that  he  had  not  seen 
him  in  the  morning.  On  Z.'s  expressing  a  wish 
to  see  his  works  and  warehouses,  he  was  politely 
conducted  through  them.  They  were  large  and 
costly,  though  Z.  observed  many  things  which 
indicated  the  restless,  covetous  spirit  of  the 
owner.  They  then  made  the  circuit  of  the  gar- 
den and  house,  the  former  of  which  was  utterly 
neglected,  while  the  latter  was  furnished  with 
a  tasteless  ostentation,  far  above  and  most  inap- 
propriate to  the  iron  master's  condition. 

Coffee  was  prepared  in  the  dining  room, 
and  to  his  great  joy  Rosina  entered  to  pour  it  out 
for  them.  He  had  now  time  to  observe  her 
closely  and  to  perceive  how  beautiful  she  must 
have  been  when  in  her  early  bloom.  She  spoke 
but  little,  yet  her  tone  had  nothing  of  suffering 
in  it,  and  neither  by  look,  word,  or  motion,  did 
she  betray  her  secret  sorrow.  Z.  returned  to 
his  inn  pleased  with  having  made  Rosina's  ac- 
quaintance and  determined  to  take  another  walk 
with  George  that  he  might  see  something  more 
of  him.  His  guide  was  on  this  occasion  less 
distant  and  silent  than  before,  and  Z.  was  sur- 
prised at  the  choice  and  almost  poetic  language 
which  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  scenery  at  times 
drew  from  him.  The  kind  and  generous 
traveller  would  fain  have  expressed  his  sympathy 
for  bis  companion's  hard  fate,  and   offered,  if 
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possible,  to  improve  his  condition  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  but  there  was  something  about 
the  young  woodcutter  that  forbade  him  and  sup- 
pressed the  words  that  already  were  on  his  lips. 

When  their  walk  was  ended,  Z.  had  not  the 
heart  to  offer  his  conductor  the  miserable  pay- 
ment of  the  day  before.  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handsome 
travelling  case,  furnished  with  pencils,  penknife, 
scissors,  &c. 

<<  I  return  to-morrow  to  Vienna,"  he  said, 
«  and  shall  not  need  this  any  longer — will  you 
keep  it  in  remembrance  of  one  you  have  obliged, 
and  who  is  not  willing  you  should  forget  him  ?" 

George  stood  for  a  moment,  surprised, 
ashamed,  and  affected.  The  kindness  of  the 
stranger  at  last  conquered  his  pride.  "  I  thank 
you,"  he  said,  seizing  his  hand,  « there  was  no 
need  of  this  gift  to  cause  me  to  remember  you. 
Your  goodness  has  refreshed  and  elevated  me, 
and  you  have  thus  given  me  much  more  than 
this  beautiful  keepsake."  He  shook  Z.'s  hand 
and  with  much  feeling  added — <<  Do  not  forget 
an  unhappy  man  who  thanks  your  goodness  and 
condescension  for  one  of  his  brightest  days."  Z. 
believed  that  at  this  moment  George's  heart 
might  open  to  him,  but  while  a  question  was  on 
his  tongue,  the  young  man  turned  from  him  sud- 
denly and  was  lost  in  the  thicket,  leaving  him 
astonished  at  the  mixture  of  pride  and  half  con- 
fidence in  his  singular  deportment. 

The  next  morning  Z.  left  the  valley  and 
returned  to  the  capitol,  fully  determined  to  visit 
a  spot  so  interesting  to  him  on  the  following 
year.  Three  summers  passed  away,  however, 
before  circumstances  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his 
intention.  The  fourth  found  him  on  his  way 
to  R ,  his  imagination  busy  with  what  might 
have  happened  to  the  young  people  whose  story 
he  had  by  no  means  forgotten,  and  wondering 
whether  late  or  chance  had  effected  any  changes 
in  their  circumstances. 

When  he  reached  the  inn,  he  found  that  his 
kind  host  and  hostess  were  no  longer  there ;  the 
iron  master  to  whom  it  belonged  having,  on  ac- 
count of  their  kindness  to  George,  oppressed  them 
in  so  many  ways,  that  they  were  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  it.  Heir  Kluge  had  also  left  the  forge 
to  the  care  of  an  agent,  and  had  removed  two 
years  before  to  the  next  town,  where  he  could 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  There  he  lived 
in  great  splendor,  gave  entertainments  which 
were  the  talk,  not  only  of  the  town,  but  of  the 
neighboring  country,  kept  fine  carriages,  horses, 
servants,  &c.  played  high  and  drank  deep.  His 
wife  saw  plainly  the  precipice  of  ruin  on  which 
her  husband  stood,  but  could  do  nothing  to  lead 
him  to  avoid  it,  and,  long  used  to  bear  her  cross 


in  silence,  moved  amidst  all  this  splendor,  as 
quietly,  as  patiently,  and  as  joylessly  as 
before. 

*<  And  George  ?"  asked  Z.  of  the  inkeeper, 
who,  as  on  his  former  visit,  gave  him  these 
accounts. 

«  George  ?  who  is  he  ?"  Z.  described  him 
as  well  as  he  could.  No'one  in  the  house  knew 
any  thing  of  George,  the  woodcutter.  He  then 
determined  to  inquire  after  him  at  the  forge. 
The  agent  was  a  civil  well  behaved  young  man. 
Z.  questioned  him  closely,  and  after  some  recol- 
lection he  said,  "  Yes,  yes  !  I  do  remember  the 
handsome  courageous  fellow.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  active  workmen,  and  deserved 
a  better  fate.  He  then  related  the  following 
circumstances. 

George  continued  to  lead  his  hermit  life 
through  the  autumn  when  Z.  left  him  and  during 
the  following  winter.  True  to  his  resolution 
he  never  entered  the  village,  but  Herr  Kluge 
had  long  marked  him  out  as  an  object  of  his 
hatred,  and  since  the  occurrences  at  the  fire, 
which  had  shown  to  the  world  his  love  for 
Rosina,  had  pondered  deeply  how  he  might  ruin 
him  and  deprive  Rosina  of  every  hope  of  seeing 
him  again  and  even  of  all  knowledge  of  hia 
fate.  About  new  year  George  disappeared  from 
the  neighborhood.  He  came  no  more  to  work 
with  the  woodcutters ;  his  hut  in  the  rocky 
corner  of  the  alps  stood  empty  and  all  his  com- 
rades mourned  the  loss  of  their  true  and  resolute 
companion.  No  one  knew  whither  he  had  gone, 
and  by  degrees  the  opinion  gained  ground  that 
he  must  have  fallen  down  a  precipice  in  one  of 
his  adventurous  walks,  or  that  the  ice  had  some- 
where broken  and  he  had  fallen  through.  These 
reports  spread  even  to  the  forge.  Rosina  heard 
them,  turned  deathly  pale,  but  suffered  silently- 
Contrary  to  all  her  expectations  her  husband 
was  the  only  one  who  gave  no  faith  to  these  sup- 
positions, and  constantly  declared  that  he  was  sure 
the  lost  man  would  sooner  or  later  be  found  again. 

So  passed  the  winter.  The  following  spring 
Herr  Kluge  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  among 
the  mountains,  and  as  the  physicians  had  ordered 
a  change  of  air  for  Rosina  (the  usual  remedy 
when  they  know  not  what  else  to  advise)  her 
husband  proposed  she  should  accompany 
him.  It  was  the  first  time  since  her  marriage 
that  he  had  urged  her  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
pleasant,  but  now  he  told  her  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  agreeable  life  she 
might  lead  among  his  friends  the  wealthy  iron 
masters  of  the  mountains.  Rosina  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  and  undertook  the  journey.  Her 
husband  had  not  promised  too  much,  the  scenery 
was   beautiful,  she  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
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tuned,  though  with  a  splendor  so  fatiguing  to  her  i  kerchief  she  had  given  George  as  a  keepsake, 
that  she  soon  wished  herself  again  in  her  native  j  when  they  were  separated, 
raller.  But  she  had  yet  to  see  a  celebrated  \  They  took  Rosina  into  the  hat,  where  she 
water  fall  of  which  her  husband  had  talked'  a  j  slowly  recovered,  but  was  so  weak  they  were 
great  deal  before  they  had  left  home,  and  she  j  obliged  to  carry  her  to  the  carriage.  She  never 
accompanied  him  and  his  brother-in-law  to  visit  j  after  alluded  to  the  occurrence,  but  weeks  passed 
it  ',  before  she  was  able  to  resume  her  ordinary  duties. 

They  led  her  through  a  narrow  green  valley  |  Soon  after  Herr  Kluge  removed  to  the  town, 
to  a  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  numerous  j  and  Rosina,  now  dead  to  all  earthly  interests, 
small  wood  piles  announced  that  the  timber  \  found  that  her  sorrows  might  further  be  in- 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood.  They  j  creased  by  the  misconduct  of  her  husband  in  his 
then  climbed  a  high  precipitous  hill,  on  whose  j  devotion  to  drinking  and  high  play.  He  lost 
top  was  a  solitary  log  hut,  roughly  put  immense  sums  at  cards  and  sought  to  drown,  the 
together,  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  wood  cutter  remembrance  of  them  in  wine.  He  lived 
who  had  the  care  of  the  sluice.  Rosina  looked  \  sumptuously  and  his  expenses  so  far  exceeded 
at  the  lonely  hut,  the  surrounding  solitude,  the  his  income  that  be  was  obliged  to  sell  and  mort- 
half  hewn  timber,  and  her  heart  filled  with  gage  much  of  his  property.  "  If  he  goes  on  as 
melancholy  recollections.  In  this  wood  they  j  he  has  done  for  three  years  past,"  thus  the 
led  her  to  the  spot  where  the  mountain  stream,  agent  concluded  his  tale,  «  nothing  will  be  left 
now  swollen  by  the  melted  snow,  rushed  with  a  \  for  it,  honored  sir,  but  that  he  must  sell  the 
thundering  noise  over  the  rocky  height,  a  mass  whole  of  these  iron  works  of  which  not  more 
of  snow-white  foam,  into  the  depths  below.  A  j  than  a  fourth  part  is  now  his  own.  I  pity  from 
fine  mist  moistened  the  spectators  even  at  some  my  heart  his  poor  wife  and  child,  whom  he  is 
distance,  beneath,  the  waters  raged  and  boiled    bringing  to  beggary. 

in  their  rocky  cauldron,  and  Rosina  saw  with  a  Z.  who  had  listened  to  the  young  man's  reci- 
kind  of  shudder  some  boards  that  had  been  tal  with  painful  interest,  soon  quitted  the 
thrown  into  the  abyss  .crushed  by  the  roaring  deserted  house  and  knew  not  which  he  should 
flood  into  a  thousand  splinters.  <<  Heavens !"  >  pity  most,'  poor  George,  who,  though  he  had 
she  cried,  « if  a  man  should  fall  down  there  ?"       met  with  a  fearful  fate,  was  safe  in  the  haven 

"  Such  an  accident  happened  not  long  since,"  j  of  rest,  or,  the  unfortunate  Rosina,  who  in  ap- 
aaid  the  brother-in-law,  and  pointed  to  an  alder  j  parent  peace  and  affluence  had  outlived  all  the 
ban  on  the  steep  rock  opposite  them,  "  it  joys  of  life  and  saw  nothing  but  a  helpless  old 
was  a  strange  wood  cutter  who  had  been  working  j  age  before  her.  He  hastily  quitted  the  one© 
here  for  several  weeks.  The  soil  was  slippery  j  pleasant  valley,  with  the  firm  determination 
from  a  recent  rain,  and  his  companions  warned     never  again  to  enter  it. 

him  against  climbing  the  rocks  to  that  height  >  Herr  Kluge  went  on,  as  before,  through 
where  he  was  going  to  cut  down  a  fir  tree.  He  another  year.  Rosina's  prayers  that  he  would 
would  not  listen  to  them,  but  climbed  boldly  as  j  at  least  care  for  her  child,  and  his  agent's  warn- 
fcras  that  alder,  when  a  loose  stone  gave  way  j  ings  of  his  impending  ruin,  were  lost  in  the 
beneath  him  and  he  was  thrown  backwards  into  \  fatal  passions  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
the  abyss.1'  Rosina  shuddered — "  His  com-  j  But  dissipation  at  length  undermined  his  health, 
panions  saw  him  fall,  struggle  an  instant  in  the  <  and  having  sustained  an  immense  loss  at  a  private 
whirlpool,  and  then  disappear.  It  was  perfect  \  faro  bank,  which  on  the  same  night  was  dis- 
fool-hardineas  in  the  man  to  attempt  the  ascent.  \  covered  and  seized  by  the  police,  the  fear  of 


Some  believe  it  was  done  intentionally  for  he 
was  always  melancholy." 

"Did  you  not  know  who  he  was?'1  asked 
Herr  Kluge. 

"No  one  knew  him  here.  His  comrades 
next  day  found,  on  a  bosh,  in  the  valley  where 
the  water  is  calmer,  a  handkerchief  he  always 
wore  about  his  neck.  Show  it,  Joseph,"  added 
he,  to  one  of  the  men  who  had  conducted  them. 
The  man  produced  a  handkerchief  of  blue  silk 


shame  and  punishment  affected  so  strongly  his 
shattered  constitution,that  a  nervous  fever  was  the 
consequence  which  in  a  week  terminated  his  life. 
Stunned  by  the  sudden  stroke,  and  weakened 
by  her  exertions  during  his  illness,  Rosina  stood 
by  the  coffin  of  her  husband  and  knew  not 
whether  to  thank  heaven  for  her  deliverance,  or 
to  view  this  turn  of  her  fate  as  a  new  misfor- 
tune. True,  the  departed  had  done  but  little  to 
beautify  her  life ;  but  it  was  he  to  whom  she 


with  white.     Rosina  looked  at  it,  her  >  had  plighted  her  faith  at  the  altar,  he  was  the 


eye  glazed,  and  she  trembled  in  etiery  limb- 
without  uttering  a  cry  she  fell  senseless  at  her 
husband's  feet.     She  had  recognised  the  hand- 


father  of  her  child  and  of  late  he  had  been  a 
sufferer  like  herself,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner and  through  his  own  guilt.     She  had  there- 
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fore  shed  many  tears  by  his  dying  bed,  and 
offered  many  a  secret,  heartfelt,  prayer,  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  sinful  soul. 

But  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  and  she 
was  able  to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  she 
began  to  feel  that  heaven  had  been  kind  to  her 
in  unloosing  the  unhappy  tie  that  for  five  years 
past  had  embittered  her  life.  She  felt,  too, 
that  the  liitle  that  would  probably  remain  from 
the  ruins  of  her  husband's  once  splendid  fortune 
would  be  far  more  precious  with  peace  and 
quietness,  than  the  pomp  and  superfluity  of  her 
former  miserable  life.  She  at  once  began  to 
look  into  her  affairs,  called  the  creditors  together 
and  when  at  the  end  of  half  a  year  the  debts 
were  paid,  she  found  that  scarcely  enough  re- 
mained to  support  her  child  and  herself  in  the 
humblest  manner.  When  all  was  settled  she 
sold  her  jewels  and  her  expensive  clothing,  hired 
a  small  dwelling  in  the  same  town  and  endea- 
vored by  her  own  exertions  to  increase  her  lit- 
tle income  that  she  might  bestow  a  good 
education  on  her  child. 

Thus  she  lived,  not  indeed,  happily,  for  to 
that  blessing  she  had  bidden  farewell  at  her 
separation  from  George  ;  but  in  health  and  peace. 
George's  image  often  floated  before  her  eyes  in 
all  the  light  of  heavenly  glory,  and  she  never 
for  a  moment  yielded  to  the  fearful  suggestion 
that  he  had  sought  his  death.  He  had  always 
feared  his  maker,  and,  like  herself,  had  found 
his  only  consolation  in  religion ;  she  could  not 
then  think  that  God  had  so  utterly  forsaken  him, 
as  to  let  him  dare  to  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence. 

The  world  was  at  this  time  in  great  com- 
motion. It  was  in  the  year  1812 — 13.  Rosina  in 
her  retirement,  lent  her  prayers  and  pious  wishes 
to  the  good  cause,  longing  for  the  happy  time 
when  peace  might  be  restored  to  the  earth. 
She  also  longed  even  more  ardently  for  the 
moment,  when,  having  performed  all  a  mother's 
duties  to  her  son,  she  might  confide  his  worldly 
interest  to  her  brother,  now  a  prosperous  far- 
mer, and  herself  retire  to  the  quiet  of  a  cloister, 
devoting  her  days  to  prayers,  and  to  the  memory 
of  the  beloved  of  her  youth. 

She  could  not  long  enjoy  this  hope.  One  of 
the  largest  creditors  of  her  husband,  a  mer- 
chant in  the  same  town,  a  widower,  rich  and 
handsome,  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
during  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  Her  in- 
tegrity, her  gentleness,  her  misfortunes,  and, 
above  all,  her  beauty,  which  sorrow  could  not 
entirely  destroy,  impressed  him  strongly,  and  he 
offered  her  his  hand  with  the  assurance  that  her 
child  should  be  considered  as  his  own.  She  at 
once  informed  him  of  her  resolution  never  to 


marry  again,  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  ad* 
dresses,  and,  that,  so  openly,  that  the  whole 
town  spoke  of  it,  and  as  they  could  not  believe 
that  the  poor  widow  who  once  had  been  used  to 
so  much  splendor  would  refuse  so  brilliant  an 
offer,  they  looked  upon  her  as  betrothed,  and 
the  report  of  her  engagement  soon  reached  her 
former  home. 

She  soon  received  a  letter  from  an  intimate 

friend  in  the  valley  of  R ,  the  wife  of  an 

officer  under  government,  who  had  removed  there 
shortly  before  Rosina  left  it,  congratulating  her 
on  her  engagement.  Rosina  replied,  by  assu- 
ring her  she  did  not  think  of  marrying,  and  not 
long  after  came  another  letter  from  Fran 
Fischer  (so  her  friend  was  called,)  informing  her 
that  a  purchaser  had  been  found  for  the  forge, 
which  had  some  time  before  been  offered  for 
sale  by  the  creditors.  The  place  had  been 
bought  by  a  captain  of  Hussars,  who,  having 
gained  a  cross  in  the  last  war,  now  wished  to  enjoy 
rest  and  retirement,  as  he  had  been  wounded. 
He  was,  as  Frau  Fischer  wrote,  a  tall  and  hand- 
some man,  who  showed  much  business  talent, 
and  expected  soon  to  restore  the  disorganized 
works  to  their  former  prosperity.  One  day, 
when,  at  Frau  Fischer's  house,  he  had  seen  a 
picture  of  Rosina,  and,  after  hearing  her  situa- 
tion, had  told  her  friend  that  he  should  think 
himself  most  happy  if  Rosina's  heart  was  still 
free,  and  she  would  be  willing  to  take  her  place 
again  at  the  head  of  her  former  establishment. 
He  had  laid  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  words 
if  her  heart  is  still  freey  and  begged  that  her 
friend  would  ask  the  question  for  him. 

Rosina  was  greatly  distressed  at  receiving- 
this  letter  ;  it  seemed,  as  if  the  peace  she  sought 
was  always  to  be  denied  her.  Immediately  she 
sat  down  and  desired  her  friend  to  inform  the 
officer  that  her  heart  was  indeed  no  longer  free, 
hoping  this  might  spare  her  any  further  propo- 
sals. Frau  Fischer  communicated  this  answer 
as  gently  as  she  could,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  officer  that  she  believed  the  devotion  of  the 
merchant  had  at  length  made  an  impression  on  her 
friend's  heart.  He  thanked  her  for  the  trouble 
she  had  taken,  and  did  not  again  resume  the 
subject.  Some  weeks  had  already  passed  since 
he  had  concluded  his  purchase,  he  had  nearly 
furnished  the  house  and  commenced  carrying  on 
the  works,  when  he  suddenly  found  some  error 
in  the  accounts,  which,  only  the  former  agent, 
now  removed  to  a  great  distance,  or  the  widow 
of  the  recent  proprietor  who  had  inspected  all 
the  papers  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death, 
would  be  able  to  rectify.  The  matter  must  be 
decided  on  the  spot.  Frau  Fischer  sent  her 
carriage  for  Rosina,  who  now,  after  so  long  an 
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thsenee,  and  in  such  altered  circumstances,  found 
herself  again  in  the  valley  where  the  brightest, 
sod  also  the  most  wretched,  hours  of  her  life 
had  been  passed, 

Fran  Fischer  received  her  with  great  joy,  and 
told  her,  what  calmed  her  a  little  as  to  her  ap- 
proaching interview  with  the  officer,  that  since 
her  decided  answer,  he  had  never  renewed  the 
subject  of  his  addresses.  Towards  evening, 
when  it  became  cool,  Rosina  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  which  led  her  to  her  former  home 
in  the  house  of  her  departed  parents,  to  the 
church  in  which  she  had  so  often  prayed  and 
wept,  to  the  fearfully  beautiful  defile  in  the  dale, 
where,  in  her  happier  hours,  she  had  wandered 
with  her  beloved  George,  and  since  then  so 
often  in  solitude  and  tears.  She  took  a  by-path,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  forge,  for  she  feared  she  might 
meet  the  officer,  and  after  having  visited  the 
place  of  her  birth  and  the  church,  stole  through 
the  most  lonely  path  to  the  defile  which  she 
reached  unobserved.  There  she  wandered,  lost 
in  sad  and  sweet  remembrances,  and  came  to 
the  spring  by  which  she  had  so  often  rested 
while  her  friend  drew  for  her  its  refreshing 
water.  She  approached  the  hut  that  sheltered 
it,  and  was  already  on  the  bridge,  when  she  saw 
a  man  bending  over  the  spring  drawing  water  in 
a  wooden  cup.  He  was  simply  clad  in  a  country 
garb,  and  Rosina  hesitated  a  moment  whether 
she  should  turn  back,  or  pass  the  spring  house 
and  pursue  her  path.  At  this  instant  the 
stranger  rose,  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  hut. 
Bosnia's  blood  chilled  in  her  veins — she  saw  that 
form — those  features — and  with  a  voice  of  joyful 
terror,  exclaimed  <*  George  !"  and  fainted. 

He  sprang  towards  her,  recognized  her,  and 
hen*  the  beloved  burden  to  the  fountain,  where 
he  sprinkled  her  with  water  and  by  a  thousand 
tender  cares  and  epithets  of  love,  recalled  her 
to  herself.  She  raised  her  head,  looked  doubt- 
fully at  him,  and  then  sank  down  again  with  the 
cry,  » It  is  indeed  yourself,  you  are  alive," 
weeping  upon  his  breast. 

«  And  do  you  love  me  still  ?"  asked  George, 
at  last,  «<  have  you  not  forgotten  me  in  this  long, 
Jong  time?" 

*«  Ah !  I  have  thought  of  none  but  you," 
said  Rosina." 

"  But  the  rich  merchant  that  seeks  your 
hand,  and  the  answer    you    sent   to    the    offi- 
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"  You  know  of  that  ?"  she  said,  surprised. 
George  seemed  to  recollect  himself.     After  a 
short  pause,  he  said, 

« I  heard  of  it.     The  officer  was  my  captain 
I  am  now  here  in  his  service." 
*<  But  tell  me,"  said  Rosina,  «  how  it  is — we 


all  believed  you  dead,  ah !  what  have  I  not  suf- 
fered for  you  !" 

George  now  told  her  that  her  late  husband 
had  caused  him  to  be  seized  by  some  soldiers, 
one  night,  in  his  hut,  who  had  dragged  him  off 
as  a  recruit.  He  could  be  of  no  use  in  the 
infantry  so  they  made  him  a  horseman.  He 
yielded  to  a  fate  he  could  not  change,  and,  in 
fact,  was  not  unwilling  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice which  he  should  have  entered  long  ago,  but 
for  his  desire  of  remaining  near  Rosina.  Indeed, 
he  hoped  still  to  be  not  far  distant  from  her, 
for  his  regiment  web  stationed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  valley.  He  also  wrote  to  Rosina 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  but  received  no  answer. 

«  And  I  alas  !  no  letter,"  said  Rosina.       * 

«  Nor  one  from  Hungary  nor  from  Poland  ?" 

«  Not  a  syllable.     I  believed  you  drowned  in 

the  waterfall  at .     Oh  !  George,  George  !" 

she  cried,  embracing  him  with  anguish.     <<  You 
did  not  throw  yourself  into  it  ?" 

He  smiled.  He  had  never  been  there,  but 
remembered  having  missed  the  blue  handker- 
chief soon  after  his  seizure.  He  was  soon  re- 
moved to  a  regiment  of  Huzzars  then  stationed 
in  Hungary,  thence  they  went  to  Poland,  and 
thence,  in  the  year  1813,  to  Germany,  and 
across  the  Rhine  to  the  enemy's  capital.  He 
told  her  of  the  battles  of  Kulm,  Leipsic  and 
Montmartre,  while  Rosina  listened  with  deep 
emotion.  From  all  he  said,  it  was  clear  to 
her  that  her  husband  had  intercepted  George's 
letters,  and  then  contrived,  with  his  brother-in- 
law's  assistance,  the  deceit  at  the  waterfall,  to 
deprive  her  of  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him 
again. 

They  had  sat  long  in  happy  forgetfulness  of 
all  the  world,  when  the  deepening  twilight 
warned  Rosina  to  return  to  her  friend.  As  they 
went  she  remarked  that  George  walked 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  He  then  told  her 
that  he  had  suffered  much  in  the  war,  and  had 
repeatedly  been  injured  in  his  wounded  limb. 

Rosina  was  distressed,  <<  Ah,  George !"  she 
said,  «  how  then  will  you  be  able  to  work  ? 
And  you  suffer  all  this  on  my  account." 

<<  And  for  that  reason  I  do  not  regard  my 
Bufferings.  Perhaps,  beloved,  you  fear  to 
share  my  lowly  fate  with  me  ?  You  are  young, 
handsome,  admired — I  dare  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  youT  happiness." 

Rosina  reproached  him  gently  for  this  un- 
worthy thought.  «  Once,"  she  said,  «  you  per- 
suaded me  to  give  you  up.  We  have  both  been 
miserable  because  I  yielded  to  you.  Now,  I 
never  will  leave  you  more,  and  God,  who  has 
protected  you  in  all  your  dangers,  and  has  so 
mercifully  united  us,  will  take  care  of  us  still " 
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George  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  as  she 
looked  up  to  him  with  so  much  truth  and  love, 
the  moon,  which  at  that  moment  rose  behind 
the  eastern  mountain,  shone  on  her  lovely  face 
and  on  the  tears  that  trembled  in  her  soft  blue 
eyes — neither  spoke— they  felt  deeply  and  thank- 
fully their  unspeakable  happiness. 

They  had  now  reached  the  opening  of  the 
valley,  and  Rosina  found,  when  she  looked 
around  her,  that  they  had  taken  the  accustomed 
path  that  led  them  by  the  forge.  She  did  not 
wish  to  pass  it,  and  said  so  to  her  lover.  He 
smiled  and  answered,  « I  must  entreat  you  to 
come  a  little  farther.  I  have  something  to  say 
to  my  master  before  I  take  you  home." 

Rosina  yielded  to  his  wish.  He  sought  a 
pleasant  seat  for  her,  and  begged  her  to  wait  a 
moment  there.  He  hastened  to  the  house  while 
Rosina  looked  impatiently  for  his  return,  fear- 
ing she  might  be  seen  by  the  officer.  In  a 
short  time  she  heard  a  step— turned4 — and,  to 
her  great  terror,  saw  the  officer  approaching  her 
in  full  uniform.  She  heard  her  name  called  by 
a  well  known  voice,  as  the  moon  threw  her  full 
light  upon  him — it  was  George's  figure,  his 
walk,  his  features. 

«  Great  God  !  What  is  this  ?"  cried  Rosina 
trembling. 

But  George  embraced  her  and  pressed  her 
with  tears  of  joy  to  his  heart.  "  It  is  the 
reward  of  your  love  aud  truth  !  Beloved 
Rosina  !  I  am  not  a  poor  subordinate  as  I  jest- 
ingly told  you.  I  am  a  captain  of  Hussar's, 
and  the  forge  belongs  to  me.  God  has  blessed 
me  wonderfully,  Rosina*  He  gave  me  favor 
with  those  above  me ;  I  rose  rapidly  from  a 
private  to  a  subaltern ;  then  to  a  lieutenant. 
My  colonel  became  attached  to  me.  I  saved 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  at  La  Ferte 
he  fell  beside  me  mortally  wounded.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  myself,  was  made 
a  captain  on  the  field  of  battle  and  gained  the 
cross.  But  it  gave  me  no  joy  for  my  colonel, 
my  second  father,  died  that  very  evening  in  my 
arms.  A  large  legacy  from  him  enabled  me  to 
leave  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  war,  for  I  felt 
that  I  needed  rest.  I  had  heard  of  you  from 
time  to  time,  of  your  husband's  death,  and  of 
this  property  being  offered  for  sale.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  came  hither,  no  one  knew  me,  no  one 
recognized  in  the  wealthy  officer,  the  unfortu- 
nate woodcutter,  and  I  avoided  meeting  those 
with  whom  I  formerly  associated  until  you  had 
decided  my  fate, — till  then,  I  lived  only  in 
thinking  of  you.  To  my  dismay,  I  heard  ot 
the  suit  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  and  longed  to 
know  if  yoor  heart  responded  to  it — Frau  Fischer 
questioned  you  on  the  subject  without  knowing 


who  I  was.  Tour  answer  troubled  me— I  knew 
not  whether  to  hope  or  despair.  This  state  of 
doubt  was  dreadful,  I  would  know  my  fate, 
would  see  you  in  my  own  person,  and  hear  what 
you  would  decide.  Therefore  I  arranged  your 
coming  hither,  and  thus,  agitated  with  many 
anxious  cares,  I  was  awaiting  you,  when  you 
appeared  at  the  fountain." 

«  And  you,  wicked  man,  could  deceive  me 
so  and  frighten  me  with  the  captain  ?" 

«  Forgive  me,  Rosina,  for  a  deception 
that  formed  no  part  of  my  plan,  but  which  was 
suggested  to  me  by  your  own  words.  Forgive 
me,  if  it  has  caused  you  an  unpleasant  moment, 
but,  believe  me  Rosina,  the  knowledge  it  has 
given  me  of  your  true,  disinterested,  holy  love, 
is  worth  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth— oh, 
Rosina,  I  am  happier  than  I  can  tell  you— hap- 
pier than  I  deserve,  or  than  any  mortal  can 
deserve."  He  pressed  her  again  to  his  heart, 
and  both  felt  silently  their  perfect  blessedness. 

At  length  Rosina  remembered  she  must 
return—"  My  carriage  will  soon  be  ready," 
answered  George.  «  Let  us  go  for  a  moment 
to  the  house,  let  me  again  call  you  nuns  in  the 
spot  where  you  were  so  long,  so  fearfully 
separated  from  me  !"  She  followed  him.  It 
was  furnished  simply,  but  with  taste,  Rosina 
leaning  on  his  arm,  surveyed,  with  many  sad 
recollections,  each  well  known  spot,  until  the 
captain's  carriage  was  announced.  He  then  led 
her  to  the  handsome  equipage  that  stood  in  the 
court  yard,  placed  himself  beside  her  and  soon 
reached  Frau  Fischer's  house. 

Her  friend  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
Rosina  with  the  officer,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  in  a  turn  of  fate  that  could  convert  the 
poor  woodcutter,  they  had  so  long  thought  dead, 
into  a  captain  of  hussars.  She  rejoiced  heartily 
with  her  happy  friend,  and  was  soon  very  busy 
in  preparing  the  feast  for  the  wedding,  which  a 
fortnight  after  was  celebrated  without  show  or 
pomp  in  the  presence  of  a  small  circle  of 
friends. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  Herr  von 
Z.  was  persuaded  to  accompany  a  friend,  whose 
business  led  him  thither,  to  the  valley  he  had 
resolved  never  again  to  visit.  He  had  been  but 
an  hour  in  the  village,  when  he  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  an  officer  he  thought  to  be  a 
perfect  stranger,  but  who  soon  announced  him- 
self as  his  former  guide,  poor  George,  whose 
miserable  death  he  had  so  frequently  deplored. 
Z.'s  first  inquiry  was  for  Rosina,  and  he  could 
not  restrain  his  joy  at  finding  this  faithful  pair 
were  at  last  united.  George  showed  him  the 
travelling  case  he  had  so  long  before  presented 
to  him,  and  insisted  that  both  he  and  his  friend 
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should  take  up  their  abode  at  his  house  during 
their  stay  in  the  valley.  Rosina,  now  the 
mother  of  a  lovely  daughter,  received  him  with 
joy,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  did  all  in 
their  power  to  render  his  visit  a  happy  one. 
But  the  greatest   happiness  of  the  noble  and 


excellent  Z.  was,  in  witnessing  the  perfect 
union  of  this  long  tried  pair.  He  has  since 
visited  them  frequently,  and,  from  this  sanctu- 
ary of  domestic  bliss,  and  well  proved  virtue, 
returns  elevated  and  refreshed  to  his  important 
duties  in  the  capitol. 
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,111017  whose  secret 
touch,  refined, 

I  Wraps  into  bliss  the 
chastened  mind, 
Yet  shims  the  sor- 
did soul; 

[Fair  qoeen  of  fancy's 
realms,  whose 
sway 

| The   feeling    few  de- 
light t'  obey, 
And    own    thy  soft  control : 

If  lyre  untaught,  with  simple  strain 
May  hope  thy  willing  ear  to  gain, 

And  pear  unblamed  its  prayer  ; 
If  regions  in  the  distant  west, 
Where  Sol's  last  beams  slow  ling'ring  rest, 

May  claim  the  muse's  care  ; 

What  notes  shall  woo  thee,  Maid  divine  ! 
To  qnit  those  climes  where  long  thy  shrine, 

No  votary  true  hath  known ; 
O  !  what  shall  win  thee  here  to  rest, 
In  young  Columbia's  ardent  breast, 

And  make  it  all  thine  own 

Bold  Independence  here  reclines, 

Fair  Peace  his  brow  with  garlands  twines, 

And  wreaths  his  spear  with  flowers ; 
Here  Safety  owns  her  sacred  fane, 
And  Plenty  leads  her  wanton  train, 

To  sport  in  Ceres'  bowers. 

Thy  sinter  Freedom,  too,  hath  found 
A  resting  place  in  this  fair  ground, 
Then  hither  fly  to  her  ; 
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And  in  that  grove  where  bright  and  high 
Her  temple  rises  to  the  sky, 
A  shrine  to  thee  we'll  rear. 

Or  if  thou  still  deltght'st  to  dwell, 
In  pensive  wood  or  secret  dell, 

Or  by  the  murmuring  stream  : 
Here  in  this  western  solitude, 
Thy  ancient  haunts  shall  be  renewed, 

And  more  delightful  seem. 

No  more  are  heard  in  Grecia's  plains, 
Those  sweetly  warbling  native  strain*, 

That  once  allured  thy  stay ; 
In  Albion's  clime  those  days  are  gone 
When  Poet  wished  as  prise  alone, 

The  wreath  of  saered  bay. 

Thy  Milton's  harp  is  long  unstrung, 
Mute  is  the  lay  that  Shakspeare  sung, 

And  mute  is  Collins'  lyre ; 
Thy  reign  is  o'er.     Lo  !  in  thy  stead 
Cold  criticism  rears  his  head, 

To  quench  thy  sacred  fire. 

O !  here  are  hearts  that  warmly  know 
Tlie  native  wild  poetic  throe, 

And  many  a  well  strung  lyre, 
That  with  celestial  sounds  should  ring 
Would'st  thou  but  touch  the  trembling  string 

Would'st  thou  the  strain  inspire. 

Come  then,  O  Muse,  and  bring  along 
Thy  maidens  fair  of  classic  song, 

Pure  Taste  and  Harmony ; 
And  place  her  by  thy  side  to  reitn, 
The  sweetest  maid  of  all  thy  train, 

Neat-clad  simplicity. 


SELF    GOVERNMENT. 


iare  the  con- 
ns that  claim 
lion  of  young 
It  the  first 
i  important, 
'  self-govern- 
With  what  a 

ed — "  I  am  a  man  now  !"  But  how  few,  if, 
indeed,  an/  who  thus  exult,  can  control  them- 
selves. They  feel  a  proud  consciousness  of  sud- 
denly acquired  power  and  influence,  but.  where 
most  needed,  over  themselves,  they  have  made 
no  accessions  of  strength  Too  often,  inclina- 
tion influences  every  decision,  and  passion  is 
allowed  to  blind  the  perceptions  where  correct 
action  is  most  needed. 

To  acquire  that  self-control  so  much  needed, 
and  so  much  desired  by  every  one.  it 
sary,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  thoughts  should 
be  turned  inwards,  in  calm,  unbiassed,  earnest, 
searching  exploration.  For  a  man  most  know 
himself  before  he  can  govern  himself;  and  only 
by  a  process  of  mental  exploration  can  he  possi- 
bly know  himself.  This  process,  at  first,  will 
not  he  found  an  easy  one.  But  it  will  soon 
begin  to  exhibit  fruits.  One  discovery  of  a  hid- 
den bias  of  character,  will  open  the  way  for  new 
discoveries,  and  the  longer  and  more  frequently 
the  mind  is  turned  inward  upon  itself,  the  more 
will  its  true  elements  be  perceived  in  their  real 
forms,  character,  and  relations.  And  it 
will  also  be  perceived,  how  these  elements 
rule   the    life,    and   control    the    external    ac- 

Snch  a  system  of  self  examination  once 
entered  upon,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is,  of 
course,  to  use  the  power  thus  acquired,  in  self- 
government.  It  is  always  a  great  help  to  the 
right  understanding  of  any  proposition,  to  illus- 
trate it  in  some  way.  It  may,  therefore,  be  use- 
ful, to  detail,  more  practically,  the  process  of 
self-exploration,  and  the  manner  of  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  life. 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 


is  conscious,  that,  within    his   mind,  there    ia 

a  something,  which,  in  spite  of  his  judgment, 
causes  him,  while  its  influence  predominates,  to 
feel  or  act  contrary  to  his  sober  sense  of  what  ia 
right.  He  may,  for  instance,  have  a  feeling  of 
envy  at  the  prosperity  of  others,  ruling  in  his 
mind.  He  becomes  aware  of  the  activity  of  this 
feeling,  from  the  uneasiness  which  it  produces 
within  him.  Its  pain  makes  it  apparent,  and 
indicates  that  it  is  wrong.  Now,  how  shall  he 
get  free  from  the  influence  of  such  an  evil  emo- 
tion ?  or,  in  other  words,  how  shall  he  be  enabled 
to  govern  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  this 
envious  spirit  so  much  under  control,  as  never 
to  be  influenced  by  it  to  injure  one  more  prosper- 
ous, in  word  or  action?  To  subdue  such  a 
troublesome  bias  of  the  mind,  it  will  be  all- 
important  for  him  to  look  it,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
full  in  the  face.  To  perceive,  and  acknowledge, 
that  he  could  cot  feel  uneasiness  at  his  neighbor's 
greater  success  in  business,  or  the  same  feeling 
at  his  superior  reputation  for  learning  or  talents, 
if  he  had  not,  in  his  mind  an  evil  principle  of 
envy.  He  must  let  no  feeling  of  self-esteem  blind 
him  to  the  truth  that  he  is  really  envious.  Upon 
this  struggle  for  an  honest  self-acknowledgment 
of  the  truth,  no  matter  how  painful  it  may  be, 
all  important  consequences.  If  the  trnth 
be  acknowledged,  as  well  as  felt,  then  half  the 
battle  is  gained.  But,  if,  from  a  principle  of 
false  pride,  he  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  resit 
existence  of  the  evil,  then  he  will  pass  under  its 
powerful  dominion,  and  be  strangely 
blinded  to  its  existence.  Having  sought  out, 
and  brought  into  the  light  of  his  own  perceptions 
this  moral  perversion,  and  acknowledged  that  it 
it,  his  plain  duty,  of  course  is,  to  struggle 
against  the  entertainment  of  envious  feelings ; 
iwing,  that  to  foster  such  feelings,  be  must 
himself  be  injured.  A  consideration  that  would 
greatly  assist  him  in  this  straggle,  is  the  feet, 
that  any  evil  feelings,  cherished,  must  and  will 
gain  strength;  and,  that  he  cannot  tell  how 
i,  from  entertaining  those  of  envy,  he  may  be 
led  to  attempt  secret  injury. 

But,  let  us  look  at  another  case.     A  common 
fault  of  young  men  is  an  impatience  of  opposition 
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They  cannot  bear  to  have  their  own  opinions 
called  in  question,  nor  to  hare  their  inclinations 
checked  by  the  interposition  of  reasons  offered  by 
those  who  are  older  and  more  experienced.  A 
young  man  of  a  certain  temperament  gets  into  an 
argument  with  one  of  his  own  age,  or  with  one 
his  senior  by  twenty  years.  They  differ  in  their 
views,  and  he  becomes  at  once  excited.  The 
opposition  of  even  sounder  reasons  than  any  he 
can  possibly  offer,  only  excites  an  antagonist 
principle,  instead  of  convincing  him.  Too  soon, 
his  feelings  become  excited,  and  he  allows  him- 
self to  indulge  in  harsh  and  unbecoming  lan- 
guage. If  it  so  happen  that  he  has  the  best  of 
the  argument,  and  his  opponent  in  the  contro- 
versy, disregards  the  weight  of  his  reasoning,  or 
cannot  perceive  it,  the  same  result  follows.  He 
cannot  govern  himself.  He  is  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition. In  his  moments  of  sober  thought  he 
regrets  his  weakness,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct. Bnt  again  and  again  he  is  overcome  and 
falls  into  like  mental  condemnation. 

For  such  a  one,  great  watchfulness  is  necessary. 
He  should  never  forget  his  weakness.    And,  as  a 
primary  means  of  self-control,  he  should  explore 
his  own  mind,  and  endeavor  to  learn  why  it  is 
that  he  cannot  bear  the  slightest  opposition.    In 
all  probability,  he  wiJI  find  that  he  so  highly 
esteems  himself,  as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of 
acting  wrong  under  any  circumstances ;  and  this 
self  esteem  is  roused  whenever  there  is  any  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  does  or  says.    He  must  endea- 
vor, if  he  would  correct  this  error,  to  remember, 
that  others  are  as  honest  in  their  opinions  as  he 
is,  and  that  he  should  have  the  same  respect  for 
their  opinions  that  he  desires  them  to  have  for 
his.    Thus  acknowledging  that  others  have  the 
same  consciousness  of  being  right  that  he  has,  he 
will  be  led  to  see  that  he  is  actually  trenching 
upon  their  rights  when  he  becomes  angry  at  oppo- 
sition, instead  of  their  trenching  upon  his.    He 
demands,   for  himself,  freedom  of  opinion,  but 
virtually  denies  it  to  others,  in  becoming  angry 
when  they  insist  upon  their  own  views  of  a  con- 
tested question. 

An  all  important  object  of  control  is  inclina- 
tion.    It  blinds  the  judgment,  and  too  often 
guides  our  most  important  decisions,  leading  to 
avctions  that  end  in  consequences  highly  injurious 
to  ourselves,  and  frequently  to  others.     This 
roust  be  ruled,  or  it  will  rule  us  to  our  cost. 
"When  we  consider,  that  our  very  natures  are  per- 
verted from  good  to  evil,  how  can  we  expect, 
while  these  natures  remain  unchanged,  that  our 
inclinations  can  be  other  than  evil  ?    This  fact 
sdiould  be  brought  right  up  before  the  mind,  and 
considered  attentively.    No  false  notions  of  dig- 
xaity  of  character,  no  blind  self-esteem  should 


prevent  our  seeing  distinctly  that  the  natural 
tendencies  of  our  mind  are  not  towards  good. 
Correcting,  thus,  our  wrong  ideas,  formed  from 
superficial  thought,  let  us  learn  to  question 
closely  our  inclinations,  where  any  important 
matter  is  concerned,  and  seriously  to  distrust 
them.  If,  upon  a  rational  view  of  all  the  grounds 
upon  which  an  action  is  contemplated,  judgment 
should  oppose  inclination,  there  is  but  one  right 
course,  and  that  is,  to  decide  in  favor  of  judg- 
ment. It  will  require  a  powerful  effort  with 
some,  but  important  considerations  demand  that 
the  effort  should  be  made.  Let  every  young 
man  decide,  in  moments  of  calm  reflection,  that 
he  will  firmly  oppose  the  promptings  of  inclina- 
tion, whenever  a  distinct  perception,  from  reason, 
cannot  be  formed  in  their  favor.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion, kept  steadily  in  the  mind,  will  soon  become 
fixed  as  a  principle,  and  be  ever  ready  to  act 
when  aid  is  required. 

It  is  hardly  requisite  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
keeping  evil  passions  and  desires,  under  the  most 
rigid  control.  They  are  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
mind,  that,  when  roused,  seek  to  debase  and 
destroy  it.  The  more  they  are  indulged,  the 
more  powerful  do  they  become ;  and  the  longer 
they  are  indulged  the  harder  will  it  be  to  subdus 
them.  Who  is  more  to  be  commiserated,  than  a 
man  who  cannot  resist  his  angry  passions  ?  And 
yet,  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  their 
slave.  When  he  could  easily  pass  from  under 
their  brief  dominion.  But,  by  a  gradual  acces- 
sion of  power,  from  frequent  indulgence,  these 
evil  passions  continued  to  gain  strength,  until,  at 
last,  he  was  brought  into  a  bondage  from  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape.  Slight  causes 
only  are  required  to  raise  a  tempest,  over  the 
desolating  influences  of  which  he  often  mourns  in 
vain.  Whenever  they  are  roused  into  activity, 
the  better  principles  of  his  mind  seem  to  retire, 
as  if  conscious  that  opposition  would  be  vain,  or 
as  if  fearful  of  extinguishment;  and  thus,  without 
pilot  or  helm,  the  victim  of  evil  passions  is 
driven  about  until  the  storm,  from  having 
exhausted  itself,  subsides.  In  the  calm  that 
ensues,  how  painful  must  it  be  to  note  the  marks 
of  the  tempest ! 

Nor  is  he  less  to  be  pitied,  who  has  allowed 
himself  to  indulge  in  evil  desires,  until  he  finds 
himself  no  longer  able  to  resist  their  advances. — 
Who  has  delighted  in  sensual  indulgences,  until 
his  mind  has  become  brutalized  in  a  degree,  pain- 
ful to  contemplate.  Once,  he  possessed  thi 
power  of  controling  these  evil  affections,  and 
suffered  them  but  rarely  to  bring  him  into  bond- 
age. But,  now,  a  passing  thought  will  kindle  up 
the  slumbering  fire  within  him.  He  is  no  longer 
a  free  man.  • 
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One  of  the  moat  serious  subjects  of  reflection 
for  a  young  man,  is  this  of  self-control.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  it.  Its  regular  exercise  will 
soon  create  a  habit  of  submission  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  Its  neglect  will  soon  bring  him  into 
bondage  to  evil  affections.  Without  a  degree  of 
self-control,  there  is  little  chance  of  success  in 
the  world,  and  no  hope  of  freedom  from  internal 
commotion  and  pain.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
point  out  all  the  varied  and  evil  inclinations  of 
the  mind  that  require  controling.  But  there  is 
no  one  who  has  not  an  internal  consciousness  of 
some  tendencies  within  him  that  his  judgment 
does  not  approve,  and  who  is  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  led  into  acts  under  their  impulse  that 
leave  behind  them  a  degree  of  self-condemnation. 
It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  a  young  man's 
strength  of  character  for  him  to  say,  "I  have  no 
command  over  myself,"  and  ,yet  we  hear  this 
uttered  almost  every  day,  as  a  good  excuse  for 
conduct  that  outrages  the  ordinary  courtesies  of 
social  intercourse.  A  man  in  conversing  with  a 
friend,  hears  sentiments  uttered  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  others  which  he  entertains ;  he  endeavors 


to  controvert  them,  and  his  friend  maintains  his 
own  opinions.  Instantly  he  is  warmed  up,  and 
allows  himself  to  throw  out  some  harsh  remark 
or  personal  allusion.  After  cooler  moments  have 
induced  reflection,  he  sees  his  error;  and  in 
atonement  for  it,  says, 

«  Indeed  you  must  look  over  my  foolishness,  I 
have  no  command  over  myself." 

But  what  security  has  his  friend,  that  he  will 
not,  before  the  next  ten  minutes  expire,  again 
lose  control  of  himself,  and  again  outrage  his 
feelings?  The  true  answer,  in  all  such  cases 
should  be, 

"Then,  my  friend,  it  is  time  that  you  had 
learned  to  command  yourself." 

This  admonition,  if  urged  with  the  utmost 
mildness,  will,  in  general,  produce  a  salutary 
effect.  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  this  subject 
farther.  Enough  has  been*  said  to  bring  serious 
reflection  to  the  mind  of  every  young  man,  and  to 
make  him  resolve  to  begin  now,  if  he  have 
not  already  commenced  the  task,  to  bring  his 
own  mind  under  the  control  of  right  princi- 
ples. 
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STILL  GUSH  THY  TREASURES,  LIVING   SPRING 


BT     T.     8.      AKTBUB 


I. 


Still  gash  thy  treasures,  living  spring ! 

Still  in  the  sunlight  play 
Thy  silvery  waters,  murmuring 

Along  their  pleasant  way. 
But  ah !  how  soon  in  darksome  glade, 
Or  leafy  dell,  or  woodland  shade, 

Thy  chequered  course  is  seen ; 
Whence  faintly  comes  thy  wonted  song, 
While  stealing  pensively  along 

The  changed  and  darkened  scene. 

II. 

Affection's  streamlet !  Once  I  deem'd 

Thy  flow  would  ever  be 
Living  and  bright  as  first  it  seemed, 

As  bounding  and  as  free ; 
But  like  the  stream  I  loved  when  young, 
Joyful  the  crystal  waters  sprung, 

And  gaily  danced  away ; 
But  soon  dim  shadows  o'er  thee  pass'd, 
High  rock  and  tree  thy  bosom  glass'd, 

And  twilight  on  thee  lay. 


III. 

Yet  even  though  hidden  in  the  shade 

Of  valley  dark  and  low, 
Bach  treasures  of  the  heart  are  laid 

Where  thy  deep  -waters  flow. 
Nor  would  I  now  thy  course  should  be 
Where  zephyrs  wanton  playfully, 

O'er  gardens  of  perfume ," 
The  diamond's  sheen  and  chrysolite 
Make  all  thy  lonely  chambers  bright,— 

Thy  hidden  depths  illume. 

IV. 

Thy  rippling  surface  caught  no  beam 

Of  sunlight  pleasantly ; 
'Twas  ever  but  a  broken  gleam 

Of  quivering  rays  to  thee  ; 
Now,  though  the  rock  hangs  beetling  high. 
And  tall  trees  lift  their  branches  high 

Above  thy  gloomier  shore, 
Down  thy  pure  crystal  depths,  afar, 
Shines  many  a  ray  from  many  a  star 

That  veiled  its  light  before. 
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For   Arthur's   Magtxine. 


THE    SEWING    SOCIETY. 


BT     KISS     KitKIlT     KING 


Ik  HERE  'S  a  ring  at 
the  bell,  I  do  be- 
lieve !"  exclaimed 
Priscilla  Longly  to 
her  sister,  as  they 
sat  at  work,  one 
November  morning. 
«  So  it  is.  How 
provoking.  Who  in 
the  world  can  it  be 
so  early  ?  How  very  disagreeable  it  is,  to  be 
able  only  to  afford  one  fire; — we  are  sure  to  be 
disturbed  here." 

By  this  time  the  unwelcome  visitor  was 
admitted,  and,  before  another  minute,  a  neat 
dark  bonnet  appeared  at  the  parlor  door. 

«  Good  morning,  Sally,1'  said  Priscilla,  jumping 
ap,  and  letting  her  work  fall  on  the  floor. 
"Good  morning  !  Come  in,  do.  You  must  take 
as  as  yoa  find  us  ;  all  in  confusion." 

«<  How  are  you,  Priscilla  ?  bow  are  you, 
Emetine?"  and  giving  each  offered  hand  a 
vigorous  shake,  Miss  Sally  Thomson  took  a  seat 
aear  the  fire. 

«  I  hope  I  do  n't  disturb  you." 
«  Oh  no  !     We  are  only  at  our  sewing." 
«  What  are  you  making  ?" 
«  I  am  turning  my  old  cloak.     Ma  will  not 
let  me  have  a  new  one,  this  winter,  and   I  am 
trying  to  fix  this  one  up.     I  think,  with  a  little 
far  round    it,  it  will  be  quite   smart:     As  to 
Emeliite  there,  she  is  covering  a  bonnet,  see ! — 
is  it  not  pretty  ?" 

<<  Yea,  very.     Oh,  they  wear  such  gay  things 


»> 


<«  Too  gay  entirely.  Did  you  see  Sarah 
Lewis  in  church,  last  Sunday  ?  Really !  such  a 
hat  as  she  bad  on ;  orange  and  blue,  and  red,  and 
green.  I  saw  Mr.  Allen's  eyes  fixed  on  her 
several  times,  whilst  he  read  prayers.  I 
actually  felt  ashamed  of  her.  By  the  way,  do 
yoa  know  Mr.  Allen  ?" 
3* 


«  No,  we  don 't.  I  wish  we  did,  he  is  very 
handsome." 

«  Yes,  indeed ;  we  are  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  get  him  for  our  church.  He  had  calls 
to  the  East,  West,  and  South,  he  told  Pa.  Pa 
called  on  him  when  he  first  came  here  ;  it  was 
but  civil,  you  know.  He  returned  the  visit  last 
Thursday  week,  and  I  can  assure  you  he  is  a 
great  deal  handsomer  in  a  room,  than  in  the 
pulpit.  His  eyes  are  not  blue  at  all,  but  a 
lovely  hazel." 

"Oh,  I  wish  we  knew  him.  We  live  so 
very  retired,  and  see  so  little  company." 

«  But  I  am  forgetting  what  I  came  for  ;  it  is 
to  ask  you  to  come  and  join  our  sewing  society 
in  the  vestry  room.  We  meet  there  every 
Friday,  and  sew  for  the  poor.  Really,  it  is 
very  pleasant.  There  are  fourteen  of  us  now, 
and  the  elder  members  say  that  is  not  half 
enough.     Do  join,  won't  you  ?" 

«I  should  like  to,  very  much,  would  not 
you,  Emeline  ?" 

«  No, "replied  Emeline, « I  cannot  say  I  would." 

<<  Oh,  you  foolish  thing !  why  not !" 

•<  She  does  not  know  how  pleasant  it  is 
Why,  child,  you  will  hear  more  news  there, 
than  at  any  other  place  in  the  town." 

«  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  de- 
cline going.  I  once  heard  a  sensible  and  truly 
pious  old  lady  remark,  that  every  young  woman 
had  an  obligation  to  sew  for  the  poor,  but  that 
the  experience  of  many  years  had  taught  her 
that  this  duty  could  be  as  well  performed,  and 
even  better,  at  her  own  home,  than  in  a  vestry 
room.  I,  myself,  have  never  attended  any  of 
these  meetings,  but  from  all  I  can  gather,  I 
think  there  is  more  news  stirring  than  industry. 
Is  it  not  so?" 

"  I  wonder  yon  can  talk  so,  Emeline !  Why, 
it  is  really  delightful,  and  they  say  Mr.  Allen 
intends  to  visit  the  Society,  once  a  month,  at 
their  sitting." 
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<<  Does  he  ?  How  pleasant !  I  really  want  to 
see  him  close.  Does  he  always  wear  that  ring; 
on  his  finger  ?" 

«  I  think  he  does  ;  but  yon  will  join  us,  will 
you  not,  even  if  Emeline  is  so  silly  ?" 

«  Yes.  I  will,  indeed,"  returned  Priscilla, 
with  animation. 

"  Put  on  your  bonnet,  then,  and  come  with 
me.  I  am  going  round  to  two  or  three  houses, 
to  get  the  girls  to  join." 

Priscilla  got  ready,  and  the  two  friends  set 
off,  in  haste. 

<<  Let  us  stop  here  at  Seldon's,"  said  Sarah 
Thompson.  «  I  think  Ellen  will  join.  «  She  '11 
make  a  pleasant  member  ;  she  's  so  talkative." 

Ellen  Seldon  soon  promised  to  be  in  the 
vestry  room,  at  half  past  ten,  the  next  Friday, 
and  Sarah  Thompson  enlarged  upon  the  pleasures 
she  was  to  expect. 

«  Mrs.  Elters  will  be  there,  next  week  ;  she 
is  very  entertaining.  She  was  a  mantua  maker 
before  she  was  married,  you  know,  and  used  to 
go  out  to  work,  by  the  day ;  and,  of  course,  she 
saw  a  good  deal.  She  knows  all  the  particulars 
of  Mrs.  John  Smith's  case,  the  one  who  was 
separated  from  her  husband  three  years  ago." 

«  I  remember,  yes." 

<<  She  says  she  was  there  one  day,  sewing, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  did  nothing  but  cry." 

<<  I  should  like  to  see  somebody,  who  knew 
all  about  them.  One  hears  such  different  stories. 
I  want  very  much  to  know  whether  it  was  her 
family  that  disapproved  of  the  match,  in  the 
first  instance,  or  his," 

"His,  I  believe  ;  but  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Elters, 
and  I  know  she  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  for 
she  was  Mrs.  Smith's  intimate  friend  at  the 
time." 

«  And  will  she  speak  of  it  to  any  one  ?" 

<<  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Sarah,  <<  to  any  one,  at 
all.  But  you  have  agreed  to  join  us  ;  have  you 
not  ?" 

<<  Yes  !  I  think  so.  I  think  from  your  ac- 
count, it  must  be  a  pleasant  place." 

«  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  what  Sarah 
has  been  telling  me." 

"  Oh  !''  said  Sarah,  «  you  will  soon  both 
know  as  much  as  you  please  about  our  proceed- 
ings. We  do  a  great  amount  of  work.  By  the 
way,  did  you  know  that  Emily  King's  step- 
mother treats  her  very  badly  ?" 

«  No.     I  did  not." 

«  Nor  I." 

«  Oh  yes,  Jane  Foster  was  telling  us  about 
them  last  Friday ;  they  live  next  door,  you 
know,  and  some  of  Mrs.  King's  goings  on,  she 
says,  are  really  awful !" 

c  Come,    Sarah,"   said    Priscilla,   <<  we  are 


staying  here  too  long  if  we  are  to  go  any 
where  else." 

«  So  we  are !  I  forgot.  Who  is  there,  Ellen,  in 
this  neighborhood,  that  would  be  likely  to  join  ?" 

<<  Let  me  see  ; — there  is  Miss  Simpson  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  a  very  active  person  in 
Bible  Societies,  and  Sunday  Schools ;  suppose 
you  go  over  there." 

So  over  to  Miss  Simpson,  Priscilla  Longley, 
and  Sarah  Thompson  went.  Being  ushered  into 
the  parlor,  they  found  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  very 
old  lady,  sitting  entirely  alone.  She  was  so 
infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  to  meet  them. 

<<  My  daughter  is  out,  young  ladies,  but  sit 
down,  if  you  please.  She  may  be  in  soon,  or 
she  may  not.  I  cannot  tell.  She  went  out 
before  I  was  up  to  attend  a  Sunday  school  meeting. 
I  believe,  and  I  have  been  very  lonely ;  but  bo  it 
is,  now ;  young  people  are  always  at  their  so- 
cieties, and  the  old  and  helpless  are  left  alone. 
They  say  it  is  religion  :  well !  may-be  it  is — in 
that  case,  I  ought  not  to  complain ;  but  my 
dear  young  people,  it  does  seem  hard  to  me, 
after  having  brought  up  my  daughter,  that  her 
duties  should  eYery  day  call  her  away  from 


>> 


me. 

•«  But  do  you  disapprove  of  these  societies, 
ma'am  ?"  asked  Priscilla  Longley. 

«  Not  entirely  so ;  but,  moderation  in  all 
things  is  a  good  rule.  God  has  said  that  the 
poor  shall  never  pass  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  our  duties  to  the  poor  are  not  our  only 
duties.  Now,  as  to  these  sewing  Societies,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  if  every  one  of  you,  instead  of 
going  with  your  thimble  and  scissors  to  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  sewing  for  the  poor, 
would  do  the  same  amount  of  work  at  home,  it 
would  be  much  better.  I  am  sure  in  my  case 
it  would  be  much  better.  My  daughter  is  scarcely 
ever  at  home  with  me,  and  if  I  say  any  thing, 
the  answer  is,  <  The  business  of  the  society  must 
be  attended  to.'  " 

At  this  moment,  Miss  Simpson  entered. 

"I  am  only  come  home  for  a  minute, 
mother  !  How  are  you,  young  ladies  !"  and 
sitting  uneasily  down,  Miss  Simpson  panted  as 
if  it  were  July. 

After  a  few  minutes  general  conversation, 
our  young  ladies  entered  upon  the  object  of 
their  visit. 

«  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Miss  Simp- 
son, «  I  shall  be  delighted  to  attend,  although  I 
have  my  hands  full  already.  Friday  at  ten  o'- 
clock !-— I  am  glad  it  is  not  Saturday,  for  the 
Sunday  school  teachers  meet  then.  We  are  to 
have  a  fair  for  the  western  missions,  and  I  have 
been  sewing  for  that  for  seven  weeks.  I  have 
cut  up  four  yards  of  new  silk  for  pincushions 
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and  needlebooks.  Too  may  expect  me,  though. 
I  shall  be  there.  Does  Mr.  Allen  intend  visiting 
the  society  at  their  work  ?" 

« It  is  said  he  does,"  and  Sarah  and  Priscilla 
rose  to  go.  Miss  Simpson  accompanied  them  a 
part  of  their  way,  and  then  left  them,  to  attend 
a  meeting  having  for  its  object  a  mission  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

Punctually  at  half  past  ten,  on  the  next 
Friday,  the  ladies  met  in  the  vestry  room  of 
—  Church.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
all  that  was  done  : 

Fifteen  coarse  muslin  garments  cut  out,  and 
ire  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  dis- 
covered to  be  very  extravagant  and  careless 
housekeepers— one  of  them  actually  dixty. 
These  nets  were  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
repetition  of  conversations  held  with  servants, 
who  had  lived  in  their  families. 

Eight  night  caps  finished,  all  but  the  strings, 
and  a  gentleman  set  down  as  positively  meaning 
nothing  at  all  by  his  attentions  to  Miss  Patton, 
poor  thing !  who  was  so  delighted  with  him,  she 
eould  not  keep  it  to  herself. 

The  question  of  woollen  or  cotton  stockings 
was  then  entered  upon  with  great  vehemence, 
together  with  the  probability  of  Mr.  Allen's 
choosing  a  wife  out  of  his  own  congregation. 

An  account  was  given  by  the  visiting  depart- 
ment, of  the  state  of  destitution  existing  among 
a  number  of  families,  in  the  suburbs,  and  a  reci- 
tal made  of  the  great  anxiety  occasioned  to  old 
Mrs  Lee,  by  the  conduct  of  her  sons,  one  lady 
hinting,  that,  to  her  certain  knowledge,  the 
married  one  was  no  better  than  the  rest,  as  his 
unfortunate  wife  was  a  perfect  slave  to  him. 

Eleven  yards  of  hemming  done,  during  which 
numerous  anecdotes  were  repeated,  tending  to 
demonstrate  the  meanness  of  Mrs.  H.'s  dress, 
the  stupidity  of  Mrs.  B.'s  husband,  the  wretched 
complexions  of  the  whole  R.  family,  and  Miss 
S.'s  miserable    voice ;    Miss    V.'s   cloak   was 
judged  not  to  be  in  good  taste,  and  Mrs.  A.'s 
coat  to  have  now  seen  seven  winters,  which 
was  deemed  extraordinary,  considering  the  high 
rent  she  paid,  and  the  expense  she  was  at  in 
her  children,  actually  potting  them  to 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  place. 
"  Oh !    Emeline,"   said  Priscilla  Longly  to 
her   sister,  upon  her  return  home,  <<  how  mis- 
taken you  were  in  not  joining  us  this  morning. 
We  really  had  a  very  pleasant  time.11 
«  I  am  glad  to  hear«you  were  pleased. " 
«« It  is  very  well  for  you  to  look  so  grave, 
md  to  profess  to  disapprove  ;  it  is  an  excellent 
for  lazy  people,  who  prefer  staying  at 
and  doing  nothing. " 
«*  I   am  not   lazy,  Priscilla.     Because   I  do 


not  sew  at  the  society,  it  does  not  follow  that  I 
must  do  nothing  at  all  *or  the  poor,  does  it  ?" 

»  But  will  you  ?" 

«  To  be  sure  I  will.  You  know  mother  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  up  a  great  deal  of  cloth- 
ing, every  mil,  for  several  poor  families,  with 
whom  she  has  long  been  acquainted.  I  am  going 
to  assist  her,  in  this,  and  have  already  put  by 
a  portion  of  my  allowance  for  the  purpose." 

During  the  day,  Priscilla  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  repeating  some  of  the  amn^jng 
anecdotes,  related  in  the  morning,  until  checked 
by  Emeline,  asking,  , 

«<  Did  you  hear  all  that,  at  the  society  ?" 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Allen  called  upon  every 
family  in  his  congregation.  But  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  the  sewing  society,  he  never 
visited  them  at  their  weekly  meeting— this 
somewhat  decreased  the  ardor  of  the  members. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  events  we  have 
described,  Miss  Simpson  called  upon  the  Long* 
lys  to  state  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  in 
the  Sunday  school  room  for  the  consideration  of 
a  proposition  made  by  her,  namely,  that  the 
members  of  the  sewing  society  should  assemble, 
not  at  the  house  of  the  clergyman,  because  he 
was  a  bachelor,  but  at  that  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  new 
gown,  an  attentive  observer  in  the  front  pew 
having  detected  several  thread-bare  places  in  the 
one  now  worn  by  him. 

« I  would  have  liked,'1  said  Miss  Simpson, 
«  to  have  it  at  our  house,  but  mother  would  not 
hear  of  it— old  people  are  so  strange.  She  said 
she  had  no  objection,  if  the  gown  were  really 
wanted,  to  pay  for  the  making  of  it,  but  that 
she  would  not  have  the  meeting  held  at  her 
house." 

« I  think  your  mother  is  perfectly  right," 
said  Emeline.  «  Would  it  not  be  much  better 
to  give  this  piece  of  work  to  some  poor  woman, 
and  pay  her  for  it  ?" 

«  Oh,  no,  we  cannot  afford  that ;  there  are 
too  many  calls  upon  the  society,  already.  Come, 
Priscilla  !  say,  shall  we  hold  our  meeting 
here  ?" 

« I  should  be  very  glad,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  mother  will  say ;  I  will  go  up  and  ask 
her." 

Mrs.  Longly  yielded  to  her  daughter's 
entreaties,  and  the  meeting  was  held  at  her 
house,  the  next  day.  Thirteen  young  ladies, 
with  thimbles  and  scissors,  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  work  went  on  fast ;  so  did  the 
conversation,  the  subject  of  which  was  Mr. 
Allen. 

Some  wondered  why  in  the  world,  he  was 
never   seen   to   pay   attentions    to  any   body; 
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others  were  afraid  he  never  would;  and  all 
agreed  the  coveted  post  was  a  very  desirable 
one. 

When  the  labor  was  nearly  completed,  a 
messenger  came  in  haste  to  notify  Miss  Simpson 
that  her  aged  mother  had  been  seized,  when 
alone,  with  a  sadden  and  violent  illness,  and  her 
death  was  hourly  expected. 

The  gown  was  presented  to  Mr.  Allen,  with 
becoming  grace,  and  received  with  thanks, 
deemed  by  some  of  the  donors  inadequate  to 
the  occasion ;  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
he  thought  the  ladies'  activity  not  sufficiently 
active.  Preparations  for  a  fair  were  immedi- 
ately set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  western 
missions.  It  was  thought,  from  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  that  it  could  not  be  held 
before  six  weeks.  Great  was  the  search  for 
ribands,  silk,  and  velvet,  gold  thread,  &c. 

«  Will  not  you  help  us,  Emeline  ?"  asked 
Priscilla.  "  See  bow  much  there  is  for  us  to  do. 
I,  myself,  have  ten  workbaskets  to  trim  this 
week.     Look !   this  is  the  way  I  do  them." 

<<  I  really  do  not  think  I  shall  have  time.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  do,  just  now,  for  poor  Mrs. 
Reeves,  and  her  seven  little  children ;  they  can- 
not wait  much  longer  for  their  winter  clothing." 

«  You  are  always  so  disobliging,  it  is  too  bad. 
I  wonder  what  in  the  world,  Mr.  Allen  would 
say,  if  he  knew  that  when  all  the  congregation 
are  so  industrious,  you  alone  refuse  to  take  the 
smallest  part,  in  the  proceedings." 

<*  I  cannot  help  it,  Priscilla  ;  if  the  missions 
need  money,  I  shall,  of  course,  consider  it  a 
duty  to  devote  a  part  of  my  allowance  to  them ; 
but  I  cannot  find  time  to  make  kettle-holders, 
and  knit  bags  for  the  fair." 

«  As  you  please  ;  but  you  do  not  know  how 
much  pleasure  you  miss.  One  gets  so  inte- 
rested in  every  separate  article,  and  so  anxious 
for  every  thing  to  sell  well." 

For  the  next  six  weeks,  more  than  twenty 
young  ladies  spent  every  moment  of  their  time 
in  working  for  the  fair.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that,  during  that  space  of  more  than  a 
month,  they  never  slept,  ate,  or  drank,  but  that 
this  was  the  business  of  their  lives,  to  which 
every  other  duty  was  sacrificed.  On  Sundays, 
hands  and  eyes  rested,  but  not  tongues— coming 
home  from  church,  what  was  talked  of  but  the 
fair  ?  Miss  Simpson's  mother  died  in  a  few 
days  after  her  attack,  so  that  this  indefatigable 
young  lady  was  precluded  from  a  share  in  the 
preparations,  precluded  even  from  being  a 
buyer. 

At  last,  the  important  day  came.  The  Sun- 
day school  room  was  bung  with  evergreens,  and 
tables  covered  with  varieties  of  pretty  things, 


useful  and  ornamental,  were  arranged  in  two 
lines.  A  confectioner  sent  a  large  cake,  and 
every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  readiness.  By 
eleven  o'clock  the  ladies  took  their  stands  behind 
their  respective  tables,  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  customers. 

Customers  came  in  crowds — bought  a  great 
many  things  they  did  not  want,  for  which  they 
paid  enormous  prices,  having  neither  the  satis- 
faction of  getting  their  money's  worth,  nor  the 
pleasure  of  giving. 

Mr.  Allen  had  promised  to  come  to  the  fair, 
and  more  than  one  lady  shopwoman  for  the  day 
watched  the  door  with  anxiety,  hoping  to  fix 
him  permanently  on  this  occasion,  but  twelve, 
one,  two,  three  o'clock  passed,  and  Mr.  Allen 
did  not  make  his  appearance. 

«  Where  can  he  be  ?"  asked  Miss  Mason  of 
Priscilla  Longly. 

"  Where  in  the  world  ?  I  wonder." 

«  He  certainly  said  he  would  be  here." 

«  So  he  did,  what  can  have  happened  to  keep 
him  away  ?"  said  another. 

"It  is  really  very  surprising  !  Can  he  be 
paying  a  visit  of  condolence  to  Miss  Simp- 
son?" 

«  Perhaps  he  is.  Is  not  Miss  Simpson  older 
than  he  ?" 

«  Five  years  at  least." 

«He  could  not  have  such  bad  taste." 

«  He  may — who  knows  !" 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Allen  came  in,  and 
passing  up  one  line  of  tables  and  down  another, 
spoke  a  few  polite  words  to  every  lady,  and  then 
went  away  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was 
remarked  by  the  ladies  as  they  left  the  scene 
of  their  labors,  just  before  night,  that  Mr.  Allen 
appeared  suddenly,  and  joining  Priscilla  Longly, 
walked  home  with  her. 

«  Have  you  heard  the  new  engagement," 
asked  Miss  Simpson  of  two  or  three  female 
friends,  who  paid  her  a  visit  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  a  few  days  alter  the  fair  ?" 

«<  No,"  said  they. 

«  Mr.  Allen,  to  be  sure ! 

"  Mr.  Allen  !"  screamed  the  visitors. 

«  Yes,  Mr.  Allen.  I  wonder  you  have  not 
heard  it." 

«  To  whom  ?" 

«  To  Emeline  Longly." 

«  It  is  impossible.  I  do  n't  believe  he  knows 
her  to  speak  to." 

«  Perhaps  you  mean  , Priscilla.  He  walked 
home  with  her  from  the  fair." 

«  I  mean  Emeline.  I  had  it  from  her  own 
mother  who  was  here  this  morning." 

« Emeline  Longly !  it  is  very  extraordi- 
nary." 
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u  She  that  never  came  to  the  societies,  nor 
stirred  a  step  in  any  charitable  matter  !" 

"  That  would  not  sew  a  stich  for  the  fair, 
nor  even  come  there  to  buy  any  thing." 


«  No  other." 

"  Come,"  said  0De  visitor,  rising  to  go 
"  come,  I  have  several  visits  to  pay  this  mom 
ing.    Emeline  Longly !— Well,  I  do  declare !" 
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OUR    WILLY'S    PRAYER. 


BY   THE   AUTHOR   OP   "WILLY   AMD   THE   BEGGAR   GIRL. 


LL  day  with  the  tooth- 
ache, 
That  terrible  pest, 
Our  dear  little  Willy 
Was  aadly  dirtiest : 
His  cheek  was  all  swol- 
len, 
His  month  hot  and  red 
When  we  laid  him  at 
nightfall 
To  rest  on  his  bed. 


We  warmed  his  soft  pillow, 

And  tacked  him  in  snug, 
And  hoped  he  'd  sleep  soundly 

As  pass  on  the  rng ; 
But  alas !  that  sad  tooth-ache 

Came  back  with  a  pang, 
And  loud  through  the  chamber 

Our  Willy's  voice  rang. 

Poor  child !     How  it  grieved  us. 

»  Do  n't  cry,  Willy,  dear !" 
And  mamma  from  his  cheek 

Kissed  a  glittering  tear. 
«  Try  to  sleep,  my  sweet  darling !" 

"  I  can't  for  the  pain" 
And  loudly  the  sufferer 

Cried  out  again. 

«  O  mother  !     It  hurts  so." 

"  I  know  h  does,  love" 
«  The  Good  Man  can  cure  it, 

The  Good  Man,  above- 
On,  say,  can't  he  mother  ?" 

«  Yes  dear."     «  Oh,  then  pray 


To  the  Good  Man  to  take  all 
This  tooth-ache  away.11 

It  melted  our  feelings 

To  look  in  the  face 
Of  our  child,  with  its  confident, 

Innocent  grace, 
As  he  gazed  up  so  earnest, 

And  asked  us  to  pray 
That  the  Good  Man  would  lake  all 

His  tooth-ache  away. 

Mamma  broke  the  silence — 

"  You  must  pray,  Willy  dear, 
And  I  'm  sure  if  you  do  so 

The  Good  Man  will  hear." 
•«  But,  mother,  I  can't  pray." 

"  Say  Our  Father  my  love" 
«  Our  Fatft*r"-^with  hands  clasped 

And  eyes  raised  above, 

Lay  our  sweet  little  Willy, 

And  breathed  out  his  prayer, 
While  we  felt  that  the  Lord 

And  his  angels  were  there. 
Then  hushed  was  his  murmur, 

Soft  closed  was  his  eye — 
From  his  innocent  breast 

Came  a  half  broken  sigh, — 

How  placid,  and  holy, 

And  calmly  he  lay, 
Asleep  on  his  pillow  !— 

Step  softly  away, 
The  angels  are  keeping 

Their  watch  round  his  head- 
All  grief  hath  departed 

All  anguish  has  fled. 


Fat  Arthur's   Mugazino. 

WHAT    SHALL    I    DO? 
A      TEMPERANCE      TALE. 


,"  Mrs.  Merrill 
i  to  her  husband, 
o  had  commenced 
ting  on  his  over- 


d,    I    shall 


Mr.  Merrill   replied,  cheerfully,  as   he  buttoned 
his  coal  up  close  under  his  chin. 

"  But  the  wind  drives  the  rain  ao.  You  will 
be  wet  through." 

<  No  matter.  lam  neither  butter  nor  salt," 
smilingly  returned  the  husband.  "Do  nt  you 
remember  that  it  waa  juit  such  a  night  as  this, 
(wo  years  ago,  that  a.  good  Samaritan  picked 
me  up  in  the  street,  and  took  me  to  Union 
Hall  <" 

The  tears  were  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wife  as  she  replied, 

<<  Go,  Harry,  if  you  think  you  can  do  any 
good.      I  should  be  the  last  to  object." 

Mr.  Merrill  kissed,  tenderly,  the  cheek  ol 
his  wife,  who  was  still  in  the  bloom  of  young 
womanhood,  and  then  taking  his  hat  and  cane, 
went  forth.  It  waa  indeed  a  stormy  night. 
The  wind  came  rushing  along  with  a  dismal 
howl,  and  the  rain  fell  heavily.  But  few  per' 
sons  were  in  the  street,  and  they  were  hurrying 
homeward,  anxious   to  escape   the  war  of  ele- 

"The  storm  is  heavy,  sure  enough.  I  shall 
not  find  many  at  the  Hall,"  Merrill  said,  half 
aloud,  aa  he  walked  quickly  along.  His  way 
was  through  a  part  of  the  town  inhabited  by 
person!  of  the  poorer  class.  In  almost  every 
block  of  this  section,  were  to  be  found  one  or 
two  little  taverns,  with  either  a  glaring  red 
curtain,  or  an  inviting  transparent  sign,   telling 


of  the  good  cheer  within.  From  many  of  these 
was  heard  the  loud  laugh,  or  the  bacchanalian 
song,  and,  as  they  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Merrill, 
he  sighed  for  his  infatuated  fellow  men,  who 
sought  brief  and  exciting  sensual  pleasures,  at 
the  expense  of  health,  character,  and  happiness. 
Sometimes  he  would  pause,  half  tempted  to  go 
in  among  them,  and  beseech  them  to  stop  in 
their  career  of  folly,  ere  it  was  too  late.  But 
the  recollection  of  several  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
kind,  caused  him  to  forbear. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Merrill  left  his 
house,  a  little  scene  was  passing  in  a  humble 
tenement,  that  stood  directly  in  his  way  to  Union 
Hall,  whither  he  was  going.  To  a  spectator 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  that  scene 
would  have  been  a  very  affecting  one.  There 
was  a  sick  child  upon  a  bed,  and  the  father  and 
mother  standing  beside  it.  The  mother  looked 
anxious  and  care  worn,  the  father's  face  had  a 
troubled     expression.       All    around    indicated 

«  Her  fever  is  much  higher.  It  has  increased 
rapidly  during  the  last  hour,"  said  the  mother, 
looking  earnestly  into  her  tAis,band's  nice. 

ii  Had  n't  I  better  go  for  doctor  It V 

«  Hetty  is  very  sick.  But  we  havn't  settled 
the  last  bill  yet,  and  I  do  n't  like  to  see  Dr. 
R until  that  is  paid." 

The  husband  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this, 
but  stood  looking  down  upon  his  sick  child, 
with  something  stupid  in  his  gaze.  At  length 
the  young  sufferer  began  to  toss  about,  and  moan, 
and   show   painful  symptoms   of  internal    riis- 

'i  I  'm  afraid  she  's  dangerous,"  murmured 
the  mother. 

>i  I  will  go  for  the  doctor.  We  cannot  see 
our  child  die,  even  if  his  bill  is  not  paid."  As 
the  father  said  this,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and 
moved  towards  the  door. 
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«It  storms  dreadfully,  James,  and  we  have  j       "What  shall  I  do?" 
bo  umbrella."  \      As  he  said  this,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 

The  wife  laid  her  hand  upon  her  husband's  j  shoulder,  and  a  voice  said — 
arm,  and  spoke  earnestly.  j       «  Sign  the  pledge." 

« No  matter.     I  *m   not  afraid  of  the  rain.  >       The  man  turned   in   surprise.      Our  friend 


I  've  stood  many  a  worse  night  than  this. 


>» 


Merrill  stood  before  him. 


«  Suppose  you  wait  awhile,  James.     Perhaps  j       «  Come  with  me,  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  to 
the  will  be  better."     And  the  wife's  hand  still    do,"  he  said,  in  a  cheerful,  encouraging  voice, 
rested  on  her  husband's  arm.     «  I  don't  like  to  >       «  It 's  no  use.     I  can 't  keep  it,"  was  de- 
have  you  go  out."  j  spondingly  answered. 

«  0,  that 's  nothing.  I  do  n't  care  for  the  rain.  >  «  But  you  can  keep  it  I  '11  go  bond  for 
Betty  is  very  ill,  and  we  ought  to  call  in  the  \  that.  Hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  have  done  so, 
doctor  by  all  means."  ^  j  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  the  only  excep- 

Seeing  that  he  was  in  earnest  about  going,  tion.  So  come  along.  I  'm  just  on  my  way  to 
she  said,  looking  with  a  tender,  half  imploring    Union  Hall,  and  have  the  pledge  book  here  under 


tt 


(C 


expression  into  his  face — 

Ton  'II  come  right  back  again,  James  ?" 
Certainly  I  will.     Bo  you  think  I  'd  re- 
main away,  and  Hetty  so  sick?" 

"  Well,  do  come  home  as  quick  as  you  can. 
And  do  n't  stop  any  where, — will  you  ?" 

"  No— no.     Never  fear." 

And  he  went  out,  leaving  the'mother  alone 
with  her  sick  child. 

Without  pausing  an  instant,  he  pursued  his 
way  steadily  along,  bowing  his  head  to  the  pelt- 
ing storm,  and  sometimes  cringing,  as  the  fierce 
gast  drove  suddenly  against  him.  In  about  ten 
minutes  he  reached  the  doctor's  office,  and  found 
him  absent,  but  expected  in  momently.  He  sat 
down,  dripping  with  wet,  to  await  his  return ; 
but  soon  grew  Restless. 

« I  'U  come  back  in  a  few  minutes,"  he  at 
length  said,  to  the  attendant,  rising  and  going 
out  Again  on  the  street,  he  seemed  irresso- 
lete.  At  first  he  stood  thoughtfully,  and  then 
moved  on  a  few  paces.  There  was,  evidently, 
a  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind.  Some  propen- 
sity was  pleading  hard  for  indulgence,  while 


my  arm." 

«  My  child  is  sick,  and  I  must  go  for  the 
doctor." 

«  What  doctor  ?" 

«  Doctor  It— ." 

«  Just  in  the  way.  It  won't  take  you  three 
minutes." 

"  If  I  thought  there  was  any  use  in  it.  Bat 
I  've  tried  to  reform  too  many  times.  I  can  't 
do  it.  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  too  far  gone.  Heaven 
help  me  !     What  shall  I  do  ?"  , 

There  was  something  very  desponding  in  the 
man's  voice  as  he  spoke. 

«  Bo  n't  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  sugges- 
tions," returned  Merrill.  "  They  are  from  an 
enemy.  If  you  have  tried  to  reform  and  failed 
in  the  attempt,  it  is  because  you  have  not  tried 
in  the  right  way." 

He  had  already  drawn  his  arm  within  that  of 
the  poor  desponding  drunkard,  and  they  were 
walking  away  from  the  charmed  spot  that  had 
well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  a  wavering  resolu- 
tion. 

«  Last  Thursday  night,"  Merrill  went  on  to 


reason  was  arguing  strongly  on  the  other  side.  (  say,  <<  no  less  than  twenty  signed  the  pledge, 
This  debate  continued  for  some  time,  he  walking  j  and  at  least  five  of  them  were  more  deeply 
on  r  a  short  distance,  and  then  stopping  to  .  enslaved  than  I  can  believe  you  to  be.  We 
reUect,  until  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  small  j  found  them  in  the  street,  and  brought  them  in, 
tavern,  with  a  tempting  display  of  liquors  in  )  and  now  they  are  sober  men,  and  will  remain 


the  window 


I 


so.     It  appears  like  a  miracle,  but   we  have 

j»<  I  'U  take  just  one  glass, — and  no  more,"  1  seen  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  such  miracles. 


he  said,  to  himself. 

«<  But,  you  know,  if  you  touch  a  drop,  you  I 
will  never  leave  that  house  sober,"  spoke  a  • 
voice  within  his  own  bosom. 


They  are  occurring  every  day. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Hall,  and 
Merrill,  pausing,  said, 

««  This  is  the  place.     Come  in  with  me  and 


This  made  him  hesitate.  But  a  depraved  j  sign  the  pledge,  and  you  are  safe." 
tppetite  urged  him  on  to  self-indulgence,  and  be  >  But  the  man  held  back.  The  thought  of 
eras  about  placing  his  hand  upon  the  door  to  ,  giving  up  his  liberty — of  binding  himself  down, 
aiter,  when  the  image  of  his  sick  child  came  '  by  a  solemn  pledge,  not  even  to  taste  a  drop  ot 
tp  before  htm  so  vividly  that  he  started  back,  i  the  pleasant  drink  that  was  so  sweet  to  his  lips, 
ittering  aloud,  in  the  sad  consciousness  of  ,  made  him  hesitate.  The  pleadings  of  appetite 
inability  to  struggle  against  the  fierce  thirst  j  for  a  little  more  indulgence  was  strong. 
hat  was  overpowering  him —  I       «  You  are  te-to-tallers  ?"  he  at  length  said. 
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"Certainly.  Our  pledge  covers  the  whole' 
ground,"  Merrill  replied.  «  For  such  as  you, 
there  is  no  hope  but  in  total  abstinence.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  .for  you  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine,  beer,  or  cider,-  without  having  your  desire 
for  stronger  liquors  so  excited  as  to  render  your 
further  abstinence  impossible  ?  Think !  Have 
you  never  tried  to  « regulate1  yourself?" 

«  O,  yes.     Many  and  many  a  time  ?" 

•*  You  have  tried  two  glasses  of  beer  a  day  ?" 

«  Yes." 

«  And  before  three  days  were  intoxicated  ?" 

«  It  is,  alas !  too  true.  Sometimes,  in  an 
hour  after  I  took  the  first  glass  of  beer." 

"  Then  it  must  be  total  abstinence,  or  nothing. 
In  this  lies  your  only  ground  of  safety.  Come, 
then,  and  put  your  hand  to  the  pledge  that 
makes  you  a  freeman.  Come  !  The  rain  is 
drenching  us  to  the  skin  while  we  stand  here. 
Come,  sign  at  once,  and  go  home  with  medicine 
for  your  child  and  joy  for  the  heart  of  your  poor 
wife.  Come,  my  friend.  Now  is  the  great 
turning  point  in  your  life.  Health,  prosperity, 
happiness  are  welcoming  you  with  smiles  on  one 
side;  sickness,  poverty,  and  wretchedness  are 
on  t^ie  other.  Just  two  years  ago  I  stood  on 
this  very  spot,  urged  as  I  am  now  urging  you  to 
sign  ;  I  yielded  at  last,  and  have  been  prospered 
ever  since.  I  have  plenty  at  home,  and  plenty 
with  content.  Before,  all  was  wretchedness. 
Come  then,  my  friend— come  with  us,  and  we 
will  do  thee  good  !" 

«  Yes,  come,"  said  a  third  person,  pausing  at 
the  door  of  Union  Hall,  just  at  the  moment  and 
taking  hold  of  the  poor  man's  arm. 

The  slight  impulse  of  the  hand  upon  his  arm, 
decided  his  wavering  resolution.  He  went  in 
with  them,  and  going  up  between  them  to  the 
secretary's  desk,  put  his  hand  to  the  pledge. 

<<  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety-nine  just 
persons  that  need  no  repentance,"  said  the 
president  of  the  meeting  in  a  serious  voice. 
•*  My  friend,  you  have  all  Heaven  on  your  side, 
for  Heaven  is  on  the  side  of  good  resolutions. 
Look  up  and  be  strong.  They  that  are  for 
you  are  more  than  all  who  are  against  you." 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  ran  through  the  soul  of 
the  redeemed  inebriate,  such  as  he  had  not 
known  for  a  long,  long  time.  He  left  the  Hall, 
feeling  more  like  a  man  than  he  had  felt  for  six 
years,  and  hurried  away  to  the  office  of  Doctor 
R— .  The  doctor  was  in,  but,  at  first  seemed 
little  inclined  to  go  out  on  so  stormy  a  night,  es- 
pecially to  visit  the  family  of  a  man  who  drank 
up  his  earnings  and  neglected  to  pay  his  bills. 

«  I  will  call  round  in  the  morning,  Simpson. 
It  rains  too  hard  to-night.'* 


«« But  my  little  girl  is  very  sick.  She  might 
die  before  morning." 

«  No  danger.      I  '11  be  round  early." 

«  But  doctor,  I  wish  you  would  see  her  to- 
night.    We  feel  very  much  troubled." 

«  No  doubt,"  the  doctor  returned,  a  little 
petulantly.  «  You  are  anxious  enough  to  see 
me  when  any  thing  is  the  matter ;  but  aa  soon 
as  all  is  straight  again,  I  'm  never  thought  of." 

"  But  you  shall  be  thought  of  doctor.  I 
know  I  have  not  treated  you  well,  but  hereafter 
you  shall  not  have  cause  to  complain." 

"  I  do  n't  know,  Simpson.  Men  like  you  are 
always  full  of  fair  promises.  But,  a  sight  of 
the  next  tavern  makes  you  forget  them  all." 

« I  know — I  know.  But  there  '11  be  nothing 
more  of  that.  See  I"  And  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  neatly  folded  paper  and  handed  it  to  the 
doctor,  who  took  it  and  glanced  his  eye  over 
its  contents. 

«Ha!    What  is  this?     A  pledge?" 

«  Yes,  dooior." 

«  When  was  this  done  ?" 

«  To-night.     Not  ten  minutes  ago." 

«  And  are  you  really  in  earnest,  Simpson  ?" 

« I  feel  like  dying  by  that  pledge.  It  was 
hard  to  take ;  but  now  that  it  is  taken,  I  will 
never  violate  it.  I  feel  that  I  can  stand  by  it 
like  a  man." 

«  Go  home,  Simpson,"  replied  Doctor  R , 

in  a  changed  voice,  as  he  handed  him  back  his 
pledge.  «  Go  home,  and  tell  yon*  wife  that  I 
will  be  there  in  ten  minutes.  Good  by,  and 
stand  by  your  pledge." 

"  I  will  do  it,  doctor." 

On  his  way  home,  Simpson  did  not  notice  a 
single  one  of  the  tempting  red  curtains,  and 
bottles  of  liquor  that  filled  so  many  windows. 
He  thought  only  of  his  wife,  and  the  heart  h%, 
was  about  to  make  happy. 

The  joy  that  filled  the  bosom  of  the  poor 
wife,  who  had  begun  sadly  to  fear  that  Jjer  hus- 
band, whose  weakness  she  too  well  knew,  had 
been  tempted  to  take  a  glass  on  his  way  to  the 
doctor's  office,  need  not  be  described.  It  was 
deep,  trembling,  and  full  of  thankfulness  to  Him, 
who  is  the  Great  Restorer  of  all  things  to  order 
from  disorder.  Even  though  her  child  remained 
ill  through  the  night,  she  felt  a  warmth  of  joy 
in  her  heart  such  as  she  had  not  known  for 
many  years. 

In  a  few  weeks,  every  thing  about  the  per- 
son and  dwelling  of  Simpson  became  remarkably 
changed.  He  was  a  good  workman,  and  could 
earn  fair  wages  at  his  trade.  Instead  of  idling 
half  of  his  time,  and  spending  more  than  half 
of  what  he  earned  in  dripk,  he  worked  all  of 
his  time,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  prudent 
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wife  every  dollar  he  made.     This  accounted  for 
the  change. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  nearly  a  year, 
when,  the  excitement  of  experience  meetings, 
and  other  external  means  of  keeping  up  an 
interest  among  the  reformed  men,  and  occupying 
their  minds  having  subsided,  Simpson  began  to 
feel  restless  and  lonesome,  and  was  often 
strongly  tempted  to  drop  in  to  some  of  his  old 
places  of  resort,  and  pass  an  evening  in  good 
fellowship  with  former  associates. 

Such  thoughts  always  produced  a  feverish 
state ;  for  a  contest  would  arise  in  his  mind 
between  the  truth  which  he  had  obeyed  for  a 
year,  and  the  specious,  but  false  reasonings  of 
inclination  and  the  force  of  old  habits  not  yet 
eradicated.  The  consequence  was,  that  Simpson 
.became  unhappy.  He  wanted  something  to 
interest  him — some  excitement  to  keep  him  up. 
He  had  told  his  own  experience,  and  heard 
others  relate  theirs,  until  he  was  tired.  That 
was  well  enough  for  a  time ;  but  it  would  not 
satisfy  always.  He  bad  never  been  very  fond 
of  reading,  and  had  not  that  resource,  so  eleva- 
ting and  strengthening  to  the  mind,  lifting  it  up 
into  the  higher  regions  of  intellectual  thought, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  sink  down  amid  the 
mere  allurements  of  sense.  • 

As  this  state  of  dissatisfaction  increased, 
Simpson  became  really  more  and  more  unhappy. 
He  wanted  something  to  sustain  him.  Some- 
thing extra  to  his  mere  pledge.  Deeply  con- 
scious of  this,  and  conscious  that  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  falling,  he  became  anxious, 
gloomy,  and  desponding. 

One  evening,  after  sitting  at  home  for  an 
hour,  and  reading  over  the  newspaper  of  the 
day,  even  to  the  advertisements,  he  took  his 
hat  and  said — 

«  I  believe  I  '11  walk  out  for  a  little  while. 
I  feel  so  dull." 

His  wife  looked  up  at  him,  and  tried  to  smile. 
But,  she  felt  troubled ;  for  she  had  noticed,  for 
some  time,  that  he  was  not  altogether  himself. 
What  the  cause  was,  she  did  not  really  know. 
Bat  a  wife  is  never  far  wrong  in  ner  conjectures. 

«  You  won't  stay  out  long  ?"  she    merely 


"O,  no.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  little  while.  I 
only  want  to  take  a  short  walk." 

When  Simpson  left  his  house,  he  walked 
away,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  pavement  unde- 
termined where  he  should  go.  He  had  gone 
oat  merely  because  he  felt  too  restless  to  sit  at 
home.  Now  that  he  was  in  the  street,  he  was 
as  dissatisfied  as  ever.  Moving  on  with  a  slow, 
measured  tread,  he  had  gone  for  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  squares,  when  his  ear  caught  the 


sound  of  music  issuing  from  a  noted  drinking 
establishment,  but  a  short  distance  ahead. 
Quickening  his  pace,  he  was  soon  in  front  of  the 
house,  when  he  paused  to  listen.  The  music 
was  from  a  hand  organ,  the  owner  of  which  had 
been  paid  a  certain  sum  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
tavern  to  play  him  a  number  of  tunes,  as  a 
means  of  drawing  in  customers.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  had  like  to 
have  succeeded  in  enticing  Simpson  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  his  bar-room.  But,  just  as 
his  hand  was  on  the  latch,  his  better  sense 
came  to  his  aid,  and  he  tore  himself  away. 

Walking  on  again,  with  his  head  down,  he 
felt  still  more  wretched.  The  danger  he  had 
just  escaped,  made  him  fearfully  aware  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  him  on  every  side.  So 
wrought  up  in  mind  did  he  become,  under  a 
sense  of  his  condition,  that,  shuddering  from  a 
vivid  picture  of  himself  again  an  abandoned 
drunkard,  which  his  imagination  had  conjured 
up,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  said,  aloud, 

«  God  help  me  !     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
voice,  that  he  had  heard  before,  said,  in  sur- 
prised accents — 

<<  Simpson  !  Is  it*  you  ?  What  is  the 
trouble  now  ?" 

It  was  Merrill,  who  had  encountered  him 
again,  just  at  a  critical  moment.  Simpson 
turned  quickly  when  he  felt  the  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  intruder 
half  sternly. 

<<  What  ails  you  now,  my  friend  ?"  resumed 
Merrill.  «« A  good  temperance  man  should 
never  be  in  trouble  of  mind." 

«  You  think  so.     Well,  perhaps  not." 

«  You  'r  a  good  temperance  man." 

«Iim  not  so  sure  of  it." 

«  What  !"  In  a  quick,  surprised  voice. 
"  You  have  not  broken  — — " 

"  No,  no.  Not  yet  !  But  heaven  only 
knows  how  soon  I  may  do  so.  I  am  beset  with 
temptations  that  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to 
withstand." 

«<  It  was  not  so  at  first." 

«  No.  The  excitement  of  meetings,  and 
concerts,  and  the  relation  of  experiences,  occu- 
pied my  mind.  But  these  have  died  away; 
and  I  am  thrown  back  upon  myself  again — my 
weak,  weak  self.  If  I  do  not  fall,  it  will  be  a 
miracle.  I  see  every  tavern  I  pass  in  the 
streets,  and  think,  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
keep  such  things  out  of  my  mind,  of  the  mixed 
liquors  that  would  thrill  upon  my  taste  like 
nectar,  which  are  there  to  be  obtained.  What 
shall  I  do?  I  feel  as  if  evil  spirits  were 
leagued  to  destroy  me,  and  that,  unless  I  receive 
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more  than  human  strength,  I  will  inevitably 
fall." 

<*  And  so  yon  will,"  was  the  solemnly  spoken 
reply. 

«<  Merrill !  Why  do  you  speak  so  ?"  Simp- 
son said,  quickly.  «  You  will  drive  me  at  once 
to  destruction.  I  want  encouragement,  not  a 
prophecy  of  ruin.  You  saved  me  once— cannot 
you  do  so  again  ?" 

«  Do  you  remember  what  was  said  to  you 
on  the  night  you  signed  the  pledge  by  our  Pre- 
sident ?"  asked  Merrill. 

«No.     What  was  it?" 

«  <  Look  up  and  be  strong !  They  that  are 
for  you  are  more  than  all  who  are  against 
you.'  " 

<<  I  had  forgotten." 

«  You  have  not  looked  up  then." 

"  How,  up?" 

"Up  to  Him  who  can  alone  give  power  to 
every  good  resolution.  If  you  have  been  stri- 
ving in  your  own  strength,  no  wonder  that  you 
are  on  the  eve  of  falling.  External  excitements 
and  reasons  of  various  kinds  may  sustain  a 
reformed  man  for  a  time,  but,  until  he  place 
his  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Ail-Powerful,  he 
is  in  imminent  danger." 

«  But  how  shall  I  do  this  ?  I  am  not  a  reli- 
gious man." 

«  Why  have  you  refrained  from  drinking  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  a  debasing  vice ;  a  vice  that, 
if  indulged,  will  beggar  my  family,  as  it  has 
once,  already,  done." 

<<  You  must  abstain  from  a  higher  motive." 

«  Can  there  be  a  higher  one?" 

«  Yes." 

«  What  is  it  ?" 

"  To  refrain  from  doing  an  evil  act,  because 
it  is  a  sin  against  God,  is  a  much  higher  motive, 
and  one  that  will  give  a  striving  spirit  power 
over  all  its  enemies.    You  acknowledge  a  God  ?" 

"  O  yes." 

"  And  that  he  is  ever  present?" 

«  Yes." 

"And  a  re  warder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him  ?" 

«  So  the  Bible  tells  us." 

«  It  is  all  true.  Whatever  power  we  have 
to  oppose  evil,  is  from  Him.  If  we*  look  to 
ourselves,  and  claim  the  little  strength  we  pos- 
sess as  our  own,. we  will  too  soon  find  that  we 
are  weakness  itself.  But,  if  we  strive  to  act  in 
all  things  from  a  religious  principle — that  is,  in 


the  acknowledgment  that  all  we  have  is  from 
the  Lord,  and,  in  the  endeavor  to  shun  every 
evil  of  life  because  it  is  a  sin  against  him,  we 
will  receive  all  the  strength  we  need,  no  matter 
how  deeply  we  may  be  tempted.  From  this 
hour,  then,  my  fiiend,  resolve  to  put  your  trust 
in  Him  who  careth  for  you.  After  all,  this  is 
the  reformed  man's  only  hope.  The  pledge  is 
a  mere  external,  temporary  safeguard,  that  must 
be  superceded  by  a  deeply  grounded  religious 
principle,  or  he  will  be  every  hour  in  danger  of 
falling.  We  must  be  supported  from  the  centre, 
and  not  from  the  circumference.  The  pledge  is 
a  hoop,  that  is  liable  at  any  time  to  break,  but 
obedience  to  God  is  a  strong  attraction  at  the 
centre,  holding  in  perpetual  consistence  all 
things  that  are  arranged  in  just  order  around  it. 
Will  you  not  then  look  up  ?" 

« I  feel  that  it  is  my  only  hope." 

«  Take  my  solemn  assurance  that  it  is.  Go 
home,  and  carry  with  you  this  truth,  that  if 
you  will  strive  to  act  from  the  higher  motive  I 
have  given  you,  ail  will  be  right." 

It  was,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
Simpson  left  his  house,  that  he  re-entered  it. 
His  wife  looked  up  with  some  concern  in  her 
face  as  he  came  in.  But  a  first  glance  dispelled 
the  fears  that  had  stolen  over  her  spirit.  Before 
going  to  bed  that  night,  Simpson  got  the  family 
Bible,  and  read  a  chapter  aloud.  In  doing  so, 
he  felt  a  sweet  tranquility  pervade  his  mind, 
such  as  he  had  not  experienced  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  next  day  he  tried  to  elevate  his  thoughts 
to  the  Power  above  in  which  he  wished  to  put 
his  trust.  He  found  it  much  easier  to  do  so 
than  he  had  expected.  It  was  not  long  before, 
in  addition  to  the  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the 
evening,  before  retiring,  a  brief  prayer  was 
said.  From  that  time,  a  deep  religious  senti- 
ment took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Simpson. 
Light  broke  in  upon  him.  He  saw  clearer  the 
path  before  him,  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
him,  and  the  way  of  escape.  Some  years  have 
passed,  and  he  is  still  a  sober  man.  He  does 
not  think  of  his  pledge,  nor  of  the  degradation 
of  drunkenness  as  a  reason  for  abstinence ;  but 
deems  it  a  sin  against  God  to  touch,  taste,  or 
handle  that  which  would  unfit  him  for  those 
duties  in  life,  which,  as  a  man,  he  is  bound  to 
perform. 

Let  every  reformed  man  look  up  to  the  same 
All-sustaining  Source,  and  he  is  safe  from  all 
danger 
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N    noticing    Dr.    Morton's 
Crania  JEgyptiaca,  we  had 
occasion      to     remark     on 
the  thorough  and  searching 
manner  in  which  historical 
inquiries  are    conducted  at 
the  present  time.     Nothing 
could   more    forcibly    illus- 
trate this  fact  than  the  light 
which    has    recently    been 
•thrown  upon  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Richard  the  Third  of  England.     Horace 
Walpole's  veneration  for  royalty  and  all  that 
appertains  to  it,  had  led  him  into  such  a  scru- 
tiny of  old  regal  documents  as  conducted  him  to 
bis  « Historic    Doubts"   respecting    Richard's 
unmitigated  depravity ;  but  his  indolence  pre- 
vented his   arriving  at  the  full  conviction  to 
which  a  later,  and  more  industrious  and  patient 
inquirer  has  arrived,  viz  :    that  Richard   the 
Third  was   not  a  usurper,   nor  an   unnatural 
monster,  but  a  legitimate  sovereign  acquiring 
the  throne  by  means  justified  by  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  political  maxims 
of  his  age ;    and   exercising  his  power,   when 
acquired,  with  justice,  public  spirit,  magnanimity 
and  enlightened  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom.     The  author,  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  defend  so  remarkable  a  paradox  as  this,  is 
Caroline    A.    Halsted,   in    a    work    recently 
reprinted  from  the  London  edition  by  Messrs.  J 
Carey  and  Hart  of  this  city,  entitled  «  Richard 
III.  as  ThJU  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  Eng- 
land."   By  consulting  all  the  chronicles  extant 
which  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
and  examining  the  public  archives  and  private 
letters  of  contemporaries,  and  carefully  compar- 
ing them  with  the  histories  compiled  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  defame  the  deceased  king, 
•he  has  been   enabled  to  bring  forward  a  mass 
of  evidence  which  completely  exculpates  Richard 
from  most  of  the  crimes,  laid  to  his  charge ;  \ 
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and  establishes  his  claim  to  respect  and  sympa 
thy. 

The  book,  although  written  in  a  very  diffuse 
style  is  intensely  interesting  ;  and  if  the  author 
throughout  appears  more  in  the  character  of  a 
special  pleader  than  a  judge,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  she  has  fairly  cited  the  authorities  on  both 
sides,  and  has  sifted  the  motives  of  the  writers 
with  as  much  impartiality  as  shrewdness  and 
discrimination.  After  showing  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  with  respect  to  society,  politics  and  the 
attitude  of  parties  previous  to  Richard's  time, 
she  takes  up  the  narrative  from  his  birth,  and 
examines  every  action  of  his  life,  so  far  as  exhi- 
bited by  existing  histories,  chronicles  and 
documents,  heaping  authority  upon  authority 
and  citing  chapter  and  verse  to  prove  every 
thing  which  she  asserts.  She  shows  conclu- 
sively that,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  became 
protector,  with  the  charge  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
children,  no  imputation  rested  upon  his  charac- 
ter ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary  he  was  not  only 
the  ablest  statesman  but  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  kingdom ;  that  the  revolution  which 
placed  him  on  the  throne  was  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  its  accomplishment  precisely  analo- 
gous with  that  which  is  called  the  "  glorious 
revolution"  of  1688,  which  gave  the  sovereignty 
to  William  and  Mary  ;  and  that  his  administra- 
tion of  the  government  was  just  and  enlightened 
to  a  degree  that  Was  far  in  advance  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

If  we  were  to  yield  implicit  belief  to  the 
representations  of  the  Tudor  historians,  we 
should  suppose  that  Richard  was  a  deformed 
wretch  both  physically  and  morally,  and  the 
object  of  detestation  through  his  whole  life  ;  and 
should  recognize  the  propriety  of  Shakspeare's 
assigning  this  circumstance  as  his  motive  for 
deliberately  resolving  to  "  be  a  villain. "  But 
this  is  all  shewn  to  be  pure  romance.  Richard 
was  not  deformed.  The  portraits  taken  during 
his  life  time  all  represent  him  as  straight  in 
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figure  and  of  a  handsome  countenance.  He 
received  more  numerous  and  unqualified  testi- 
monials of  personal  affection  and  public  appro- 
bation, than  any  other  sovereign  of  England 
ever  received  in  the  same  space  of  time,  not 
even  excepting  Elizabeth ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  introduction  of  that  dynasty  which 
sought  to  repair  its  own  defective  title  by  sys- 
tematically calumniating  the  last  of  the  Plan 
tagenet  kings,  was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
which  England  has  ever  suffered.  How  much 
English  history  may  be  falsified  by  political 
motives  we  may  easily  perceive  by  reading  any 
of  their  narratives  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
this  country,  or  any  of  their  accounts  of  the 
naval  contests  in  which  they  were  so  dreadfully 
beaten  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  same  sys- 
tem was  practised  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  descend: 
ants,  with  reference  to  Richard  the  Third  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  most  laborious,  and  thorough 
examination  of  contemporary  records  that  Mrs. 
Halsted  has  been  enabled  to  unravel  the  tissue 
of  falsehood,  and  present  the  world  with  the 
unvarnished  truth. 

We  copy  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  her 
work  as  a  specimen  of  her  style,  and  a  summary 
of  her  views  respecting  Richard's  character. 

u  This  monarch,  by  striving  to  suppress  the 
hosts  of  military  retainers,  and  above  all,  by 
his  pronibitory  enactments  against  the  ancient 
custom  of  giving  badges,  liveries,  and  family 
devices  to  multitudes  of  armed  followers,  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  arose  from  each 
chieftain  having  a  standing  and  well  disciplined 
army  at  command,  to  overawe  the  crown  and 
perpetually  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm. 
But  the  odium  which  attached  to  this  daring 
measure  of  abridging  a  power  so  dangerous  to 
the  throne  led  to  King  Richard's  ruin ;  while 
the  merit  of  carrying  out  a  policy  which  Richard 
began,  doubtless  too  precipitately  and  boldly, 
has  been  exclusively  apportioned  to  Henry  VII. 
who,  treading  in  the  same  steps  with  his  prede- 
cessor, although  circumspectly  and  with  caution 
attained  the  object,  and  the  appellation  of  the 
Father  of  English  liberty,  frdm  the  identical 
cause,  and  from  pursuing  the  same  measures 
which  laid  King  Richard  in  the  dust,  and  pro- 
'cured  for  him  the  name  and  the  character  of  a 
tyrant ! 

"  How  far  he  merited  this  epithet  must  de- 
pend upon  his  acts,  and  the  degree  of  credit 
which  is  due  to  those  who  have  branded  him 
with  it.  Many  of  the  greatest,  wisest  and  most 
powerful  monarchs  in  all  countries  have  been 
usurpers,  or  ascended  the  throne  irregularly ; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  without  rare  talents 


and  ability  for  government,  they  could  not  have 
acquired  sufficient  ascendency  over  their  fellow- 
men  to  break  the  direct  line  of  succession,  and 
to  be  invested  with  the  sovereign  power. 

« But  such  political  changes,  when  brought 
about  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  and  without 
having  recource  to  arms,  by  no  means  imply  the 
elevation  of  a  tyrant,  although  it  may  denote 
incapacity  in  the  monarch  deposed.  If  Richard 
erred  in  yielding  to  the  evil  counsels  of  those 
who  knew  that  ambition  was  inherent  in  his 
race,  and  formed  the  'predominant  feature  in  his 
character  he  at  least  proved  himself,  when  cal- 
led upon  to  exercise  the  regal  power,  a  patriotic 
and  enterprising  monarch,  distinguished  for  wis- 
dom in  the  senate  and  for  prowess  in  the  field. 

«  His  reign  was  signally  advantageous  to  the 
realm ;  and  he  gave  earnest  of  being  disposed 
to  make  amends  for  any  imputation  of  injustice 
that  might  be  laid  to  his  charge,  arising  from 
his  irregular  accession  to  the  throne. 

«  The  nation  were  indebted  to  him  for 
provident  statutes  of  lasting  good ;  and  he  was 
alike  a  firm  protector  of  the  church,  and  strict 
in  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  laity. 
He  was  a  generous  enemy,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  an  ill-requited  friend;  and  that  this 
his  clemency  and  forbearance  did  not  arise  from 
personal  fear,  is  evidenced  by  the  intrepid 
bravery,  undaunted  courage,  and  contempt  of 
danger,  which  even  his  enemies  have  perpetua- 
\  ted 

• 

<  He  did  a  stately  farewell  take, 
And,  in  his  night  of  death,  set  like  the  sun; 
For  Richard  in  his  West  seem'd  greater,  than 
When  Richard  shiued  in  his  meridian. 
Three  years  he  acted  ill,  these  two  hours  well 
And  with  unmated  resolution  strove  : 
He  fought  as  bravely  as  he  justly  fell, 
As  did  the  Capitol  to  Manlius  prove, 
So  Bosworth  did  to  him,  the  monument 
Both  of  his  glory  and  his  punishment.1 

"  A  close  examination  into  the  earliest  records 
connected  with  his  career  will  prove  that, 
among  all  the  heavy  and  fearful  charges  which 
are  brought  against  him,  few,  if  any,  originate 
with  his  co temporaries,  but  that  the  dark  deeds 
which  have  rendered  his  name  so  odious  were 
first  promulgated  as  rumor,  and  admitted  as 
such  by  Fabyan,  Polydore  Virgil,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  ; 
that  they  were  multiplied  in  number,  and  less 
unhesitatingly  fixed  upon  him  by  Grafton,  Hall, 
and  Hollinshed,  during  the  ensuing  reign ;  and 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  Tudor  dynasty 
every  modification  being  cast  aside,  they  were 
recorded  as  historical  truths  by  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
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Richard  Baker,  and  many  others,  and  rendered 
yet  more  appalling  by  the  moral  and  personal 
deformity  with  which  King  Richard  was  by  that 
time  invested  by  the  aid  of  the  drama.  If, 
however,  by  a  retrogade  movement,  these  calum- 
nies axe  found  gradually  to  lessen  one  by  one, 
and  that  the  progress  can  be  traced  to  no  more 
copious  sources  than  the  evil  fortune  which 
overwhelmed  King  Richard  at  Bosworth,  and 
gave  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  rival, — if  his 
administration,  though  brief,  affords  evidence  of 
the  sound  views  which  influenced  his  conduct, 
and  if,  apart  from  fear  and  from  jealousy  of  the 
baronial  power,  he  resolutely  pursued  that  sys- 
tem of  domestic  policy  which  he  felt  would 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
large,  then  surely,  as  was  observed  at  the 
opening  of  this  memoir,  it  is  time  that  justice 
was  done  him  as  a  monarch,  and  that  the 
strictest  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  measure 
of  his  guilt  as  a  man.  Time,  indeed,  as  was 
further  remarked,  may  not  have  softened  the 
asperity  with  which  a  hostile  faction  delighted 
to  magnify  his  evil  deeds ;  but  time,  and  the 
publication  of  cotemporary  documents,  have 
made  known  many  redeeming  qualities,  have 
famished  proof  of  eminent  virtue,  and  certified 
to  such  noble  exemplary  deeds  as  already  suffice 
to  rescue  King  Richard's  memory  from  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  aggravated  crimes  which  have 
so  long  rendered  his  name  odious,  and  inspired 
great  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  other  accusations 
which  rest  on  no  more  stable  authority. 

If  Lord  Bacon  could  panegyrize  «  bis  whole- 
some laws,"  and  pronounce  him  « jealous  for 
the  honor  of  the  English  nation," — if  Grafton 
could  so  far  eulogize  his  proceedings  as  to 
admit  « that  if  he  had  continued  lord  protector, 
the  realm  would  have  prospered,  and  he  would 
have  been  praised  and  beloved," — if  Polydore 
Virgil  could  speak  in  commendation  of  his 
"  piety  and  benevolence,"  and  laud  «  the  good 
works  which  his  sudden  death  alone  rendered 
incomplete," — if  cotemporary  writers  testify  to 
his  noble  conduct  in  the  field,  and  the  treachery 
that  worked  his  destruction,  and  certify  that 
before  his  accession  he  was  so  «<  loved  and 
praised"  that  many  would  have  «  jeoparded  life 
and  goods  with  him," — if  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  perpetuate  his  love  of 
letters,  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  his  munifi- 
cence to  these  seminaries  of  learing, — and  if 
the  register  of  his  public  acts  abounds  in  ex- 
amples of  liberality  to  the  church,  of  equity, 
charity,  beneficence  and  piety,  surely  every 
impartial  mind,  with  reference  to  his  long  im-  ; 
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puted  but  unsubstantiated  crimes,  must  respond 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  old  poet, — 

"  Here  leave  his  dust  incorporate  with  mould  : 
He  waa  a  king ,  that  challenged!  respect" 

True  it  is,  that  from  the  great  distance  of  time 
in  which  he  lived,  some  parts  of  his  history 
must  still  rest  upon  reasoning  and  conjecture  ; 
and  mystery  will,  probably,  ever  envelope  many 
portions  of  his  career,  the  destruction  of  original 
documents  rendering  impossible  a  close  examina- 
tion into  several  that  rest  on  report  alone  ;  yet 
if  so  great  an  advance  has  already  been  made  as 
the  admission  that  the  «  personal  monster  whom 
More  and  Shakespeare  exhibited  has  vanished," 
and  that  the  restless  habits  resulting  from  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  which  have  been 
made  to  indicate  a  Nero  or  Caligula,  are  shown 
to  have  been,  not  the  result  of  a  demoniacal 
temper,  but  the  usual  accompaniment  of  those 
impetuous  feelings,  and  of  that  vivid  rapidity  of 
thought,  which,  seeing  all  things  clearly,  could 
not  brook  opposition,  or,  the  unmanly  subterfuge 
of  double  dealing,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  credit  of  our  national  history,  for  the 
honor  of  England  and  of  her  monarchs,  that 
further  discoveries,  by  throwing  yet  more  light 
upon  the  dark  and  difficult  times  in  which  Richard 
III.  flourished,  will  add  to  the  proofs  which 
already  exist  of  his  innocence  as  regards  the 
great  catalogue  of  crimes  so  long  and  so  unjustly 
laid  to  his  charge  :  and  that  thus  his  moral, 
equally  with  his  personal,  deformity  may  vanish 
under  the  bright  influence  of  that  searching 
examination  into  historical  truth,  that  firm 
resolution  of  separating  fact  from  fiction,  which 
peculiarly  characterize  the  present  enlightened 
period. 

«  These  philosophical  views  having  already 
rescued  his  memory  from  one  portion  of  the 
fabulous  tales  which  have  made  him  a  by* word 
and  reproach,  to  posterity,  fair  ground  is  open 
for  belief  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
truth  and  justice  will  prevail  over  prejudice  and 
long  received  opinion,  and  unite  in  discarding 
mere  rumor  and  tradition  for  the  recognition  of 
facts  that  can  be  fully  established,  so  that,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  this  prince  being  dis- 
played in  its  true  light,  his  actions  dispassion- 
ately considered,  and  the  verified  details  of  his 
reign  balanced  against  the  unworthy  motives 
attributed  to  him  on  no  ground  but  surmise, 
atonement,  however  tardy,  may  at  length  be 
made  to  a  monarch  who,  for  three  centuries  and 
upwards,  has  been  so  unsparingly  reviled,  so 
bitterly  calumniated,  as 
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w?t  foremost,  seized  hit  horse's  tail  at  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  and  palled  it  off  in  her 
efforts  to  stay  him. 

«  Tarn  O'Shanter"  was  the  work  of  a  single 
day.  It  was  composed  in  a  highly  excited  state 
of  the  imagination.  The  poet  walked  out  to 
his  favorite  musing  path,  which  led  to  the  old 
tower  of  the  Iaje  along  Nithside,  and  was 
observed  to  walk  hastily  and  mutter  as  he  went. 
His  wife  knew  by  these  signs  that  be  was 
engaged  in  composition,  and  watched  him  from 
the  window.  At  last  wearying,  and,  moreover 
wondering  at  the  unusual  length  of  his  medita- 
tions, she  took  her  child  with  her,  and  went  to 
meet  him ;  but,  as  he  seemed  not  to  see  her, 
she  stepped  aside  among  the  broom  to  allow  him 
to  pass,  which  he  did  with  a  flushed  brow,  and 
dropping  eyes,  reciting  a  portion  of  the  poem 
aloud. 

<<  He  embellished  this  wild  tradition,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  from  fact  as  well  as 
from  fancy  :  along  the  road  which  Tarn  came  on 


that  eventful  night  his  memory  supplied  circum- 
stances which  prepared  him  for  the  strange  sight 
at  Alloway.  A  poor  chopman  had  perished 
some  winters  before,  in  the  snow :  a  murdered 
child  had  been  found  by  some  early  hunters  ;  a 
tippling  farmer  had  fallen  from  his  horse  at  the 
expense  of  his  neck,  beside  a  «  meikle  stane ;" 
and  a  melancholy  old  woman  had  hanged  herself 
at  the  bush  above  the  well,  as  the  poem  relates ; 
all  these  matters  the  poet  pressed  into  the  service 
of  his  muse,  and  used  them  with  a  skill  which 
adorns,  rather  than  oppresses  the  legend.  A  pert 
lawyer  from  Dumfries  objected  to  the  language 
as  obscure.  *  Obscure,  sir  !'  said  Burns,  <  you 
know  not  the  language  of  that  great  master  of 
your  own  art — the  devil.  If  yon  had  a  witch 
for  your  client,  you  would  not  be  able  to  manage 
her  defence.'  " 

We  give  a  fine  cut,  representing  the  ruins  of 
Kirk  Alloway,  as  they  now  appear.  The  old 
window,  in  which  satan  sat  and  piped  to  the 
witches,  remains  unbroken. 
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"I   WILL   HOPE   CONTINUALLY. »» 


"  Mar  the  light  of  my  life's  day,  like  that  of  the  morning,  be  an  ascending  one!    Whether  its  beam  shine  throngh 
mists  or  through  dear  air  is  all  one !  if  only  the  day  increase,  if  only  tile  brighten."  Miss  Bremer. 


)WHX  hope  for  ever !  will   hope  on 
still, 
Though  the  joys  of  Kfe  depart, 
}And  its  colder  cares,  like  an  ebbing 
rill, 
Roll  back  on  say  fearful  heart 
I  will  say  to  pleasure— "  Farewell  awhile  !— 

O  thou  of  the  joy-bright  brow, 
Thou  hast  blessed  me  long  with  a  loving  smile, 

But  thy  work  is  finished  now." 
And  then  in  the  strength  of  an  earnest  will, 
I  will  hope  for  ever— will  hope  on  still. 

I  will  hope  for  ever,  though  pain  and  blight 

O'er  my  pathway  ceaseless  roll, 
For  I  know  that  His  name  is  Love  and  Light 

Who  ruleth  o'er  the  whole. 
And  it  seemelh  but  little,  in  all  the  count, 


What  shadows  are  on  our  way, 
So  the  light  of  our  being  shall  only  mount 

To  the  pure  and  perfect  day. 
The  purer  and  clearer  if  all  be  won, 
For  the  clouds  that  cradled  the  early  sun. 


Bring  pain  and  sadaess  with  all  their  thorns, 

I  will  drink  the  bitter  cup, 
So  the  light  of  my  spirit  be  like  tsjs  morn's— 

For  ever  ascending  up ! 
Be  it  hidden  by  earth-clouds,  and  dimmed  with 
tears, 

Be  its  glory  paled  awhile, 
If  it  only  burst  from  the  gloom  at  left 

In  the  great  All-Father's  smile ; 
And  come  what  may  of  wo  to  me, 
I  will  hope  through  all,  that  this  shall  be. 

XL  M. 
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Through    all    life's    scenes— through    weal    and 


wo. 


Through  days  of  mirth  and  sadness, 
Where'er  thy  wandering  footsteps  go- 


On  !  think  bow  transient  here  below 

Thy  sorrow  and  thy  gladness : 
And  watch  thou  always,  lest  thou  stray 
From  Iliin  who  points  the  heavenward  way. 


SELFISHNESS. 


ELFISH- 

|  NES  S  is 
the  great  bar 
to  human  ex- 


thegi 


)  pediment  ia 

the   road  of  : 

■  advancing  ci- 

)vilixation. — 
The  glorious 
S  principle 
which  teaches  to  "do  unto  others  as"  we  "would 
that  they  should  do  unto"  us,  in  the  only 
available  weapon  wherewith  to  contend  success- 
fully against  this  unhappy  bias  of  our  nature. 

Selfishness  displays  itself  in  different  ways. 
It  ii  one  of  our  meet  insidious  foea — it  gradually 
gains  possession  of  alt  the  outworks,  and  ia  ever 
alert  to  install  itself  in  the  citadel,  in  the  very 
stronghold  of  our  minds.  It  is  Protean  shaped, 
and  comes  upon  us  in  every  variety  of  form — 
appeals  to  all  our  foibles — flatters  all  our  vani- 
ties, and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  perse- 
vering enemies  that  poor  frail  humanity  has  to 
contend  against.  Few,  very  few  there  be,  who 
struggle  at  all  against  it,  and  few  indeed  who 
have  made  any  approach  to  victory  over  it.  Sel- 
fishness so  thoroughly  hoodwinks  us — makes  us 
so  perfectly  blind — that  the  same  facts  appear 
different  when  applied  to  ourselves  or  others. 
That  which  in  ourselves  seems  perfectly  right, 
shocks  our  morality  if  coming  from  another. 
We  expect  concession  and  consideration,  bat  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  either.  In  fact, 
we  expect  that  every  one  will  act  towards  us  as 
we  would  have  him ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
it  is  equally  necessary  for  us  to  treat  others  as 
We  would  be  treated.  In  all  our  relations  in 
life  we  exact  too  much,  and  yield  too  little. 
We  have  two  pair  of  eyes,  one  to  see  what 
affects  ourselves,  the  other  to  note  that  which 
appertains  to  our  neighbors — two  standards  of 
rectitude.       The   justice   enthroned    upon    our 


minds  is  not  blindfolded,  she  is  troubled  with 
obliquity  of  vision.  Unfortunately,  the  few  who 
hare  partially  conquered  this  demon  of  our 
nature,  are  mere  victims  to  their  more  selfish 
brethren.  A  man  whose  moral  vision  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  see  equally  the  mote  and  the 
beam,  must  either  bea  martyr, or,  in  self-defence, 
relapse  into  selfishness.  He  is  imposed  upon  in 
every  direction — bis  better  qualities  tempt  the 
vicious  to  do  him  wrong. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  self-love  is  not  in- 
jurious when  under  proper  control ;  that  it 
produces  in  man  a  desire  to  aggrandise  and 
ennoble  himself,  that  from  such  a  desire  spring 
all  great  actions,  all  scientific  discoveries,  all 
public  benefits.  Even  granting  that  such  results 
sometimes  flow  from  such  a  source — bow  small, 
how  few,  bow  insignificant  they  are,  compared 
with  the  huge  mass  of  misery  that  is  hourly 
endured  through  the  operation  of  selfishness.  It 
is  to  be  doubted  even  whether  such  an  objection 
is  tangible — it  is  questionable  whether  any  of 
the  great  scientific  luminaries — any  of  the  bene- 
factors of  their  species,  have  thought  of  their 
own  aggrandisement.  Washington,  to  whom 
we  are  so  deeply  indebted,  clearly  did  not-  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  directed  in  his  search  after 
knowledge  by  a  perfect  love  for  it, — Wilberforce 
struggled  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
creatures  from  pure  benevolence ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  all  truly  great  men  ever  have  had, 
and  ever  will  have,  a  very  considerable  disregard 
of  public  opinion.  They  must  have  a  standard 
of  excellence  at  which  they  seek  to  arrive — 
a  general  good  which  they  desire  to  accomplish, 
totally  apart  and  freed  from  any  personal  con- 
sideration. Selfishness  in  its  worst  degree  is 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  narrowed 
intellect,  while  the  most  enlightened  and  culti- 
vated minds  are  ever  the  most  free  from  worldly 
mindedness. 

Let  us  struggle,  then,  to  conquer  this  enemy 
to  our  peace.  The  selfish  man  is  never  happy; 
he  is  everlasting);  in  trouble,  continually  think 
4S 
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ing  that  he  hat  been  injured,  or  it  in  danger  of 
being  imposed  upon.  Let  nt  torn  this  meddling 
disturber  of  our  happiness  out  of  our  hornet- 
out  from  our  minds.  Let  us  not  only  endeavor 
to  free  our  own  minds  from  the  monster,  but 
strive  likewise  to  remove  it  from  that  of  others, 
especially  in  all  those  who  look  up  to  us  for 
guidance  and  direction,  and  who  profit  from,  or 
safer  by  our  example.  In  affecting  an  object, 
no  individual  is  so  humble  as  not  to  have  the 
means  of  aiding  it  in  his  own  sphere, — each  indi- 
vidual has  a  circle  in  which  his  or  her  example, 
will  produce  good  or  evil.  Females — mothers 
more  especially  to.  Let  them  lend  their  aid  to 
the  good  objeet  of  chastening  our  selfishness, — 
let  them  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact,  that 
the  germs  of  a  child's  disposition  are  formed 
under  their  care,  that  it  is  in  their  power  to 
weed  the  infant  garden  under  their  charge,  to 
eradicate  the  weeds,  and  tend  and  cultivate  the 
flowers — to  destroy  the  tares,  and  nourish  the 
wheat  under  their  fostering  care,  until  it  ripen 


and  spread  blessings  wherever  it  is  laid.  Our 
characters  are  formed  in  our  infancy — one  of  the 
greatest  living  philosophers  has  asserted  that  a 
child  learns  more  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  than  all  the  rest  of  its  life.  During  that 
period,  the  child  is  entirely  under  the  control 
of  its  mother,  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  all  eminent  men  have  had  maternal  -rela- 
tives of  no  ordinary  character  and  ability. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  one  important  fact, 
that  in  order  to  check  selfishness  in  others,  it  is 
necessary  to  crush  it  in  ourselves.  Like  load- 
stones, our  feelings  call  into  existence  similar 
ones  in  others— anger  excites  anger — selfishness 
calls  out  selfishness — and  our  benevolence  can- 
not  fail  to  call  into  existence  benevolent  feelings 
in  those  around  us.  Let  us  then  cultivate 
benevolence,  aided  by  the  cheering  thought  that 
every  bad  feeling  crushed,  and  every  good  one 
nourished,  not  only  tends  to  enoble  our  own 
minds,  but  will  ultimately  benefit  mankind,  and 
advance  the  progress  of  universal  civilization. 


For   Arthur's    Magazine, 
HEAVENLY    MUSIC. 


*  If  the  music  of  earth  is  so  sweet,  what  mast  be  the  music  of  heaven*  when  all  tho  heavenly  hosts  unite  their 
voices— lea  thousand  upon  ten  thousand." 


ROM  the  lowly  flower  to  the  house 

of  prayer 
The  voice  of  music  is  every  where  ; 
T  is  felt  in  the  breath  of  the  waken'd 


rose, — 
T  is  heard  where  the  deep  blue  water 

flows, — 

In  the  breeze-struck  tones  of  the  leafy  tree, 
In  the  thronging  waves  of  the  swelling  sea,— 
^is  heard  in  the  grove  where  the  wild  birds  threng, — 
The  heart  is  fill'd  with  the  power  of  song  ! 

It  has  made  the  cell  like  a  forest  bower, 
And  the  bed  of  death  has  felt  its  power ; 
The  human  voice  hath  bid  it  bless 


And  the  heart  responds  to  its  holiness. 
Let  music  speak,  and  our  pride  relents, 
At  the  sound  of  its  voice-like  instruments ; 
And  passion  is  stilled  as  it  floats  along,— 
The  heart  is  filled  with  the  power  of  song ! 

O  then,  if  snch  music  to  earth  be  given, 
How  sweet  to  the  soul  must  be  that  of  heaven  ; 
Where  the  angels  join  in  a  countless  throng, 
To  praise  the  Glory  of  God  in  song  ! 
My  soul !  how  long  will  this  prison  elay 
Confine  thy  longings  for  flight  away, 
To  tune  thy  voice  in  praise  with  them, 
And  bathe  in  the  light  of  His  Diadem  ? 

Mart. 


THE    CLOUD. 


A  ctotjd  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow : 

Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on, 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below :     ■ 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow, 
E'en  in  its  very  motion  there  waa  rest, 

While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 


Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given, 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven, 
While  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  peaceful  lies, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


10  of  the  articles  included  in  this 
b*an  compelled  to  lay  over  a 
to  ineert,  in  order  to  give  piece  to 


grace  iti  pegcs,  and  preferred  Baying  leu  hinuelf, 
believing  that  bit  contributor!  could  speak  to  mors 
purpose.  In  this,  the  render  will  doabtleu  agree 
vim  him. 

In  making  op  the  opening  number  of  •  new  Tolume, 
we  hove  etadied  to  present  a  fur  specimen  of  what 
our  magaiine  will  be  throughout  the  year.  We 
think  we  m  y  safely  say,  (hat  not  a  aingle  nnmoer 

be  (till  more  attractive.  Our  reaonrcee  are  ample, 
onl  aJTectioni  in  our  work,  and  our  control  over  ita 
pages  entire.  These  are  absolutely  necessary  ia 
order  to  attain  any  degTen  of  excellence  ;  with  theae, 
we    know  thai  we  can   fulfil    every  promise   here 

Of  the  aiiiclen  in  this  number,  wo  would  partico- 
larly  call  attention  to  "  The  Woodcutter,"  a  fine 
German  story,  from  that  admirable  writer  Caroline 
Fiehler.  Professor  Froet'e  paper  on  "  Richard  the 
Third"  will  strike  almoat  every  reader  with  aurpriae. 
He  will  hardly  credit  the  fact  that  S  hakes  pea  re '■ 
portrait  or  thie  king  ia  aa  unlike  the  original  aa  can 
well  be  imagined.  It  will  be  almost  impoasible  for 
him  to  realise  the  fact,  that  Richard  the  Third  waa  a 

out  in  hia  bearing,  and  honorably  spoken  of  by  all 

reel  truth.  "  The  Sewing  Society"  ia  well  done.  It 
would  be  a  grave  face  indeed,  that  did  not  open  into 
a  amile  at  the  account  given  of  what  waa  done  at 
one  of  the  aittinga.  The  view  taken  of  the  subject  is 
the  right  one.  Such  hits  will  do  good,  even  if  Ibey 
are  felt,  in  certain  quartern  to  be  rather  hard. 
•<  What  Shall  I  do  ?"  a  temperance  sketch  from  our 
own  hand,  ia  nn  article  that  we  must  be  excused  for 


mentioning.  In  it,  we  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  ia  the  line  foundation  on  which  the  »  reformed 
man"  must  base  hia  hope  of  being  sustained  to  the 
end.      Many  who  have  taken  the  pledge,  have,  alae  ! 

and  gone  back  to  their  old  habits;  and  many  who 
■  till  hold  on  faithfully,  are,  at  timet  sorely  templed, 
and  are  led,  in  very  bitterness  or  spirit,  amid  theae 
temptations,  to  exclaim  "  What  skull  I  do  V  Ton 
answer  to  that  earnest  question,  we  have  endeavored 
to  give.  We  hope  every  reformed  man  will  rend  it. 
We  ere  sure  that  it  will  do  him  good.  Other  articles 
we  might  specify,  but  it  is  needleaa ;  all  will  be 
found  excellent  Our  poetical  contributor*  have 
dona  well.     The  number  contains  many  genu.     We 


Tex  AxxKtcsJt  Womi- A  weekly  paper  with 
this  title  has  recently  been  started  in  our  city,  pub- 
lished and  edited  by  ladies.  We  have  looked  through 
a  few  numbers,  and  find  that  it  is  conducted  with 
vigor  and  ability — masculine  vigor,  we  might  nl'n^wf 
have  said,  notwithstanding  ita  rather  low  opinion  of 
the  masculine  mind,  aa  exhibited  in  the  current  lite- 
rary productions,  of  out  country.  Certain  it  ia,  that 
"  The  American  Woman"  it  edited  with  no  mean 
ability,  and  it  ia  also  certain  that  it  cuts  right  and  left 
at  the  "  lords  of  creation"  who  rule  in  the  literary 
world,  with  a  keen  edged  and  glittering  Damascus 
blade.  Some  of  ita  thrusts  are  well  made,  and  strike 
home  in  the  right  quarters.  Fearless  and  independent 
it  haa  begun,  and  fearleea  and  independent  may  It 
continue.      But,  let  it  not  wnate  too  much   time  in 


beauty.     Let  us  find  in 


rather  than  the  thistle's 


gentle  and  affectionate  incentives  to  viri 
when  it  shows  forth  the  purity  of  truth  and  the  beauty 
or  goodness.  But,  if  she  chide  too  strongly,  or  sneer 
too  bitterly,  her  end  will  rarely  be  attained.  We 
find  enough  of  this  among  our  own  aex,  and  can  bear 
it  but  illy  from  them;  but  when  we  aee  beautiful 
woman's  lip  diafigured  by  a  sneer,  we  turn  away 
with  regret.  She  hat  lost  her  power  over  us  !  The 
talented  ladies  who  preside  over  the  columns  of  the 
"  American  Woman,"  will  pardon  ua  for  those 
remarks.  They  truly  express  the  feelings  awakened 
by  a  perusal  of  some  of  their  articles,  and  we  utter 
them  with  the  freedom  that  we  hope  they  will  apeak 
of  our  work,  it  they  should  feet  called  upon  to  do  so. 
To  the  enterprise,  we  with  the  moat  perfect  success 
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Let  American  women  subscribe  for  it,  and  write  for 
H,  and  stamp  upon  it  the  true  character  of  their  sex, 
that  it  may  bear  with  it  wherever  it  goes,  a  healthy 
infloenee. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  works  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Argyll 
Chapel,  Bath,  comprising  matter  not  heretofore 
presented  to  the  American  public.  In  three  vole. 
New  York,  Harper  If  Brother. 
These  are  bulky  volumes,  containing  sermons, 
daily  reflections,  biographical  sketches,  &c.  Mr. 
Jay  is  a  man  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  ability; 
although  so  eccentric  as  frequently  to  appear  of 
widely  different  character.  His  writings  are  of 
necessity  more  interesting  to  those  of  his  own  reli- 
gions persuasion  than  to  the  general  reader;  yet 
time  is  much  food  for  thought  in  them,  and  many 
paisages  wherein  striking  and  original  views  are  dis- 
played that  must  please  and  interest  all  classes  of 
readers.  Mr.  Jay's  mind  is  analytical,  and  his  analy- 
sis of  any  subject  is  sure  to  be  rigorously  scrutinizing. 
In  a  preface  to  the  biography  of  a  friend,  Rev.  C. 
Winter,  after  showing  the  advantages  of  biography  in 
general,  the  author  goes  on  to  inquire  what  particu- 
lar kind  is  most  useful,  and  takes  occasion  to  object 
to  distinguished  characters  as  unfitted  to  excite  emu- 
lation and  imitation  from  the  fact  of  there  being  little 
hope  to  ordinary  personages  of  getting  into  similar 
shaeuons  in  life.  He  then  adds  a  truth  that  we 
think  cannot  be  too  widely  spread.  "  Neither,"  says 
be  "  are  eccentric  characters  the  best  suited  to 
instruct  and  impress.  These  can  be  easily  made  to 
awaken  notice,  and  therefore  their  lives  are  often 
written  and  greedily  read,  but,  as  the  former  subject 
emnot  be  imitated,  so  these  ought  not  Eccentricity 
is  sometimes  found  connected  with  genius,  but  it  does 
sot  coalesce  with  true  wisdom.  Hence  men  of  the 
fat  order  of  intellect  have  never  brtrayed  it ;  and 
henee  also  men  of  secondary  talents  drop  it  as  they 
grow  wiser ;  and  are  satisfied  to  found  their  conse- 
quence on  real  and  solid  excellency,  not  on  peculiar- 
ity and  extravagance.  They  are  content  to  awaken 
regard,  and  obtain  applause  by  the  rectitude  and 
gracefulness  of  their  going,  rather  than  to  make  pas- 
sengers stare  and  laugh  by  leaping  over  the  wall,  or 
tnaibting  along  the  road.  True  greatness  is  serious : 
trifling  is  beneath  its  dignity.  We  are  more 
indebted  to  the  regular,  sober,  constant  course  of  the 
sen,  than  to  the  glare  of  the  comet :  the  one  indeed 
occupies  our  papers,  but  the  other  enriches  our  fields 
and  gardens ;  we  gaxe  at  the  strangeness  of  the  one, 
bat  we  live  by  the  influence  of  the  other." 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  of  further 
extracts  from  this  admirable  chapter,  which  abounds 
in  passages  equally  clear  and  forcible.  In  the  pre- 
sent rage  for  biographical  writings,  Mr.  Jay's  essay 
en  that  order  of  composition,  may  be  read  with 
advantage. 

«  Tales  from  the  German,"  «  The  Natural  Hi* 
tory  of  Courtship,"  "  The  Physiology  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Student,"  by  Punch;  « Attila,"  by 
James,  and  a  troop  of  other  cheap  publications  may 
be  used  for  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  instruction, 


provided  the  perusing  bee  can  extract  the  honey. 
Books  to  men,  should  be  like  flowers  to  the  bee ; 
none  so  worthless  but  that  some  good  may  be  gleaned 
from  them. 

"  L$tteTs  Living  Age,"  has  reached  the  twenty- 
seventh  number.  Its  rapidly  increasing  circulation 
may  be  considered  the  surest  proof  of  its  continued 
excellence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  that  can  be  afforded  to  the  publishers,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  it  may  continue  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  book,  feeling  sure 
that  in  such  a  case,  its  circulation  will  be  immense. 

Harper's  Pictorial  Bible,  and  Hew&s  Illustrated 
Shakespeare,  and  Tales  from  Shakespeare  are  con- 
tinued in  their  usual  style  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  same  is  true  of  E.  Ferrett,  &  Co.'s  fine  edition 
of  Mes.  S.  G.  Hall's  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 
Of  this  last  work  the  New  York  Tribune  says.—"  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  printing  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  Of  the  sketches  themselves,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak,  since  they  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  among  the  most  attractive  to  be  found  in 
the  language." 

A  History  of  Greece,  by  Right  Rev.  Cormop  Thirl- 
wall,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids'.  New  York, 
Harper  fy  Brother,  1844. 

This  work  appeared  originally  in  Larimer's  Cabi- 
net Cyclopaedia  in  8  volumes  (cost  916).  It  is  now 
printed  in  8  numbers  at  25  ets.  each.  It  is  univer- 
sally admitted  by  European  critics  to  be  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  history  of  Greece  which  has  ever 
appeared.  Mitford's  was  written  with  tory  preju- 
dices. This  work  is  liberal,  and  does  justice  to  the 
Grecian  republics. 

A  Treatise  on  the  forces  which  produce  the  organi- 
zation of  plants.  With  an  appendix,  containing 
several  memoirs  on  capillary  attraction,  electri- 
city, and  the  chemical  action  of  light.  By  John 
William  Draper,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  New  York.  Harper  If 
Brothers,  1844. 

The  title  of  this  work  will  at  once  attract  the 
attention  of  scientific  men.  It  is  elegantly  printed  in 
quarto  form,  and  contains  over  two  hundred  pages  of 
reading  matter.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  that 
branch  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  George  Campbell, 

D.D,F.  R.  S.  Edin.  Principal  of  the  Marshall 

College,  Aberdeen.      A  new  edition  with    the 

author's  last  additions  and  corrections*     New 

York.     Harper  If  Brothers. 

This  book  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire 

to  improve  their  style  of  speaking  and  writing.     The 

author  expresses  himself  with  clearness,  and  furnishes 

an  abundance  of  hints  to  those  engaged  in  literary 

pursuits.     If  oar  writers  would  study  more  carefully 

than   they  do  works  of  this  kind,  we  should  have 

fewer  offences  against  the  English  language  than  now 

occur.     The  volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  as  are  all 

books  by  the   Harpers.      All  the  above  works  for 

sale  by  E.  Ferrett  k  Co. 
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Books  fob  Children. — From  Messrs.  J.  H.  Car- 
ter &  Co.  of  Boston,  we  have  received  several  excel- 
lent juvenile  books  in  addition  to  those  which  were 
noticed  in  our  November  number.  All  the  children's 
books  that  are  published  by  this  house,  are  got  up 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Samuel  Colman, 
to  whom  the  little  folks  have  been  indebted  for  the 
last  few  years  for  some  of  their  choicest  holiday 
presents.  To  know  that  he  has  issued  a  juvenile 
book,  is  always  a  sufficient  recommendation.  It  is 
sure  to  be  beautiful  without  and  attractive  within. 
•  Those  that  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  Carter  & 
Co.  are 

The  Pretty  Alphabet  for  good  children,  forming 
No.  4  of  Aunt  Mary's  Library  for  Little  Folks, 
This  is  a  neat  little  affair,  and  will  sell  freely : 
TJie  Floweret,  a  Gift  of  Love.     By  Anna  Maria 

Welle,  w  also  one  of  the  numbers  of  Aunt  Mary's 

Library,  and  is  composed  of  attractive  poems  for  the 

young  : 

Little  Thomas.  By  Mrs.  Barbauld,  forms  one 
of  the  numbers  in  the  same  series.  As  does  also 
Little  Maria.     By  Mrs.  Barbauld : 

Useful  Stories  for  Little  Foils  is  excellent : 

Poems  for  Little  Folks,  is  also  good  : 
New  Stories  for  Little  Girls,  edited  by  Miss 
Colman,  is  very  neatly  embellished,  and  bound  up  in 
fine  colored  muslin  with  gilt  stamps  and  gilt  edges. 
The  merit  of  these  stories  lies  in  the  fact,  that  they 
inculcate  goodness,  and  thus  aid  the  earnest  efforts  of 
parents  to  cultivate  right  affections  in  the  minds  of 
their  children. 

The  Child's  Gem  for  1845.  Edited  by  Mrs.  S. 
Colman. — The  elegant  binding  of  this  little  volume 
fitly  encloses  and  decorates  the  fine-toned  stories 
within.  Many  of  these  last  are  of  the  true  stamp, 
and  teach  not  only  love  and  obedience  to  parents,  but 
that  filial  "  fear  of  the  Loxd,"  which  "  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom." 

For  such  juvenile  books  as  the  above,  every 
parent  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  publishers. 
Most  freely  do  we  recommend  them  to  notice,  and 
endorse  them  as  good.  All  of  them  are  for  sale  at  £. 
Ferrett  &  Co.'s  store,  101  Chestnut  street,  where  a 
fine  assortment  of  annuals,  gift  books,  and  juveniles 
will  be  found. 

Kriss  Kringle^s  Christmas  Tree,  Philadelplda, 
E.  Ferrett  6/  Co.  This  is  one  among  the  most 
beautiful  gift  books  for  children  that  have  appeared 
this  season.  It  is  full  of  attractive  stories  and  little 
poems,  just  suited  for  the  young  folks,  and  has  plenty 
of  pictures  and  every  thing  to  make  it  attractive. 
We  have  read  it  through  and  know  it  to  be  a  good 
book,  as  it  is  a  very  handsome  one. 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

We  enter  upon  our  new  volume,  with  a  determi- 
nation not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  of  typography 
or  artistical  embellishment,  by  any  cotemporary. 
This  is  our  business  as  publishers,  and  we  shall  look 
well  to  it.  The  literary  department  of  our  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  will  take  care  that  every 
article  published  is  good.  In  this  we  rest,  mainly, 
our  claims  to  public  favor.     Pictures  and  external 


>  attractions  are  nothing,  without  food  for  the  mind 
|  that  is  nourishing,  piquant,  and  healthy.     Beauty  and 
1  excellence  shall  ever  be  our  aim.     The  commenda- 
tion our  work  has  received  from  all  quarters,  acts  as 
a  stimulent  to  renewed  exertions.     We  shall  strive 
hard  to  merit  the  approbation  so  freely  bestowed. 


07  We  would  refer  to  the  advertisement  of  Mrs. 
Hall's  admirable  Sketches  of  Irish  Character, 
to  be  found  on  the  cover  It  is  a  work  of  great 
beauty.  A  specimen  number  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  who  will  write  us  free  of  postage. 

Premiums. — To  any  one  who  will  obtain  for  our 
magazine  three  subscribers,  with  the  money  ($6)  in 
advance,  we  will  send  Mrs.  Hall's  beautiful  work, 
now  appearing  in  numbers.  Or,  the  same  premium 
will  be  given  for  a  club  of  seven  subscribers  to  the 
magazine,  and  $10.  Or,  for  $5  sent  free  of  postage, 
two  copies  of  the  magazine  will  be  sent,  and  one 
copy  of  Mrs.  Hall's  Sketches. 

Our  Plates  for  the  present  month. — This 
number  contains  two  superb  plates— Joan  of  Arc  and 
the  Bridge  of  Doon,  besides  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
title  pages  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  magazine. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  A  bad  plate  requires 
a  little  bolstering  up — a  few  kind  words  said  in  its 
favor,  in  order  that  those  to  whom  it  is  presented 
may  not  turn  from  it  with  displeasure.  But  such 
engravings  as  this  number  contains  need  no  formal 
and  apologetic  introduction.  They  carry  in  their 
face  their  own  warm  welcome. 

Other  Embellishments.— The  handsome  vignette 
and  ornamental  letter  with  whieh  this  number  opens, 
we  are  sure  will  please  our  readers.  They  are  neat 
and  appropriate.  The  Monument  to  Joan  of  Are  at 
Rouen  is  well  engraved,  and  forms  a  very  attractive 
embellishment  I  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ruins 
of  Kirk  Alloway.  Besides  these,  the  number  of 
beautiful  initial  letters  that  grace  the  pages  of  our 
work,  and  will  continue  to  grace  them  throughout  the 
volume,  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  reader  of  taste. 
All  who  take  this  magazine  may  depend  upon  the 
publishers  doing  every  thing  to  give  it  all  the  literary 
interest,  and  artistic  beauty  that  lie  in  their 
power. 

Original  Views  of  Western  Scenery. — We 
have  engaged  an  artist  of  much  talent  to  furnish  us 
with  a  series  of  pictures  of  Western  Scenery,  from 
which  we  shall  have  engravings  made  for  our  maga- 
zine. These  views  will  be  of  places  interesting  in 
the  history  of  the  West,  or  remarkable  for  their  great 
beauty. 

New  Views  of  Niagara.— Besides  the  views  of 
Western  Scenery,  we  have  contracted  with  the  same 
artist,  who  spent  two  months  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  sketched  views  of  it  from  more  than  thirty 
different  positions  with  great  accuracy,  for  three 
pictures  of  the  Falls,  the  most  spirited  of  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  These  will  be  speedily  engraved  for 
our  magazine.  Two  of  them  are  already  finished  and 
ready  for  the  engraver. 
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For    Arthur'.    Miiuim. 

THE    MONEY    DIGGEB 


*  finer  farm  than 
£  thil  ?"  laitla  man 
>d  Harvey, 
|] ■■  be  leased  Upon 

a  fence. and  look- 
Bed  over  a  broad 
■  field  of  wheat, 
I  nearly  ready  for 


*  i  were  worth  the  money,  I  'd  give  Peterae 


fifty 


I  the  sickle. 

1  spoke  to  a  i 
bor  witb  whom  he  bad  been  to  an  adj 
town  on  busineas. 

"  The    beat   in   the  district,    Harvey. 


He 


"  There  are  four  hundred  acre*.  That  would 
be  twenty  thousand  dollan," 

■■  Yea.     And  it  would  be  cheap  at  that." 

■'  Peteraon  farms  it  well." 

••  Yea.  But  I  understand  as  much  about 
farming  as  he  does,  and  a  little  more  too.  Give 
me  the  soil  that  he  baa,  and  I  '11  make  crops 
at  least  one  third  larger,  or  I  'm  mistaken." 

'1  I  do  n't  know  exactly  what  I  could  do  in 
tha  way  or  increasing  the  yield,  but  I  do  know, 
that  I  would  consider  myself  a  rich  man  if  I 
owned  Peterson's  farm." 
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This  remark  was  made  by  Harvey,  as  he 
lifted  his  arms  from  the  top  rail  of  the  fence, 
half-sighing,  involuntarily,  as  he  did  so,  and 
stepped  back  into  the  road.  The  neighbors 
walked  along,  and  talked  about  the  farm  they 
had  just  been  looking  over,  until  their  ways 
separated,  and  each  returned  to  his  own 
home. 

"  That  's  a  splendid  farm  of  Peterson's,"  re- 
marked Harvey  to  his  wife,  as  he  sat  balancing 
his  spoon,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  on  the  edge  of  a 
cup,  after  finishing  his  supper  that  evening.  I 
only  wish  that  I  was  its  owner." 

«  Won't  Peterson  sell  ?" 

«  Not  at  a  price  to  suit  me." 

«  What  is  it  worth?" 

c  Twenty  dollars  an  acre  at  least." 

«  Humph !" 

«  And  mine  is  n't  really  worth  eight  dollars. 
I  was  taken  in  most  shamefully  in  the  purchase. 
One  half  of  my  meadow  land  is  too  wet  for 
any  kind  of  a  profitable  crop." 

Mrs.  Harvey  seeing  that  her  husband's  mind 
was  fretted,  did  not  encourage  a  continuance  of 
the  subject,  but  sought  to  change  it.  In  this 
she  was  not  successful.  A  musing  silence  on 
the  part  of  both  was  soon  the  consequence. 

Half  an  hour  after  tea  farmer  Peterson  drop- 
ped in  to  chat  a  little.  Crops,  stock,  &c. 
formed  the  themes  of  conversation.  Then  the 
subject  took  a  more  general  range. 

« I  had  a  very  curious  dream  last  night,"  re- 
marked Harvey,  during  an  interval  of  silence. 

«  Ah  !  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Peterson,  who 
was  a  man  of  lively  imagination  and  sanguine 
temperament. 

«  I  dreamed  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
money  buried  under  an  old,  half-decayed  tree, 
overhanging  a  bank.  I  saw  the  spot,  and  the 
tree  in  my  dream.  I  know  them  well  enough, 
but  for  my  life,  cannot  find  the  place.  I  have 
been  all  over  my  farm  to  day ;  not  that  I  be- 
lieve at  all  in  dreams,  but  because  I  had  n't 
much  to  do  and  felt  a  little  curious ;  but  I  can  't 
make  out  the  spot.  I  think  I  must  have  seen  it 
on  your  farm,  or  that  of  friend  El  well's,  per- 
haps." 

«  Do  you  remember  exactly  how  the  place 
looked  ?"  asked  Peterson,  with  affected  indif- 
ference. 

**  O  yes  !  I  see  it  before  me,  now,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  see  that  old  chair  by  the  fire  place. 
A  kind  of  bank,  like  a  road,  ran  along  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  meadow  land ;  above  this  there 
was  a  considerable  hill.  Bending  over  this 
bank  stood  a  very  old  chestnut  tree,  partly  de- 
cayed above  and  at  the  root.  It  was  not  a 
great  distance  from  the  river,  and   seemed  in- 


deed, a  fitting  place  for  some  freebooter  to  hide 
away  his  ill-gotten  wealth." 

«  Such  things  have  been  done." 

"  O  yes.  I  remember  very  well,"  returned 
Harvey,  «  hearing  my  father  relate  a  money 
digging  adventure  in  which  he  was  once  engaged, 
and  which  proved  successful.  An  earthen  pot, 
containing  gold  coins  a  century  old,  was  dis- 
covered, after  a  search  of  several  days." 

«  How  much  was  in  it  ?"  asked  Peterson, 
with  ill-concealed  interest. 

«  Oh,  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  I  believe  ; 
there  were  three  of  them  to  share  the  booty." 

"How  do  you  suppose  it  came  there  ?" 

"  Captain  Kidd." 

«  No  !" 

«  So  it  was  thought" 

*<  Was  it  any  where  about  here  ?" 

«<  Yes.  It  was  some  where  on  this  very 
farm,  which  my  rather  owned,  and  which  he 
was  enabled  to  retain  by  paying  off  a  heavy 
mortgage  with  the  cash  that  came  into  his  hands 
so  opportunely." 

«  He  was  certainly  very  fortunate.  But  did 
he  not  endeavor  to  discover  more  buried  trea- 
sures ?" 

«  Tes.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
digging  about  in  various  places,  but  with  no 
more  good  luck.  I,  his  sou,  think  it  more 
profitable  to  plough  than  dig.  There  are  hid 
treasures  in  the  earth  more  valuable  than  gold, 
and  I  find  them  every  year  at  harvest  time." 

As  Peterson  went  home  that  evening,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  his  neighbor's  dream. 
That  night  he  dreamed  that  a  dark,  fierce  look- 
ing man  came  to  him,  with  sword  by  his  side, 
and  pistols  in  his  belt  and  beckoned  him  to  fol- 
low. He  did  so,  and  was  taken  to  the  very  spot 
which  Harvey  had  described.  There  his  guide, 
who  assumed  an  air  of  angry  authority,  ordered 
him  to  dig.  He  obeyed,  and  soon  his  spade  was 
among  glittering  coin,  which  he  was  told  he 
might  carry  home  and  use  as  his  own  pleasure 
might  dictate.  The  surprise  and  joy  that  this 
occasioned,  awoke  him.  He  could  not  again 
sleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  got  up  and  walked 
out.  He  did  not  remember  any  spot  on  his  own 
farm  that  answered  the  description  given  him  by 
Harvey;  but  he  bad  a  faint  recollection  of 
having  seen  something  like  it  on  his  neighbor's 
place.  He,  therefore,  crossed  his  own  fences, 
and  began  to  explore  the  land  of  his  neighbor, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  his  dwelling. 

« The  very  spot!"  he  ejaculated,  pausing, 
suddenly,  as  he  sprung  from  a  piece  of  elevated 
ground  upon  the  bank  or  artificial  road  described 
by  Harvey. 
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His  heart  beat  violently,  and  for  a  few 
momenta  he  felt  almost  like  suffocating.  Then 
he  became  so  weak  that  he  had  to  sit  down 
close  to  the  root  of  the  old  chestnut  tree. 

«  There  is  money  here,  just  as  sore  as  my 
name  is  Peterson !"  he  said  to  himself,  gazing 
upon  the  exact  spot  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  restrain  him- 
self from  digging  down  with  a  stick,  or  any 
thing  that  came  first  to  hand,  and  securing  the 
{olden  treasure.  Prudence,  however,  held  him 
hack  for  the  present.  Some  one  might  come 
along  and  discover  what  he  was  at.  Resolving 
to  wait  until  night,  and  then  visit  the  place 
alone,  properly  prepared  for  doing  the  work  of 
discovery  successfully,  he  hurried  home,  taking 
a  very  circuitous  route,  lest  his  neighbor  should 
see  him,  and  suspect  the  motive  that  had  led  him 
to  walk  over  his  premises  so  early  in  the 
morning. 

That  night,  after  all  were  in  bed  and  asleep, 
Peterson  stole  quietly  from  the  side  of  bis 
slumbering  wife,  and,  dressing  himself  in  silence, 
left  his  chamber.  With  a  spade  in  one  hand, 
and  a  lanthern,  covered  so  as  to  conceal  the  light 
within,  he  took  his  way,  accompanied  only  by  a 
favorite  dog,  in  whose  discretion  he  had  con- 
fidence, towards  the  place  where  the  money  he 
expected  to  find  lay  buried.  There  was  a  full 
moon  in  the  sky,  though  it  was  now  and  then 
concealed  by  heavy  masses  of  dark  clouds,  from 
which  came  an  occasional  low  peal  of  thunder, 
that,  spite  of  his  firmness,  caused  Peterson's 
heart  to  shrink  with  something  of  fear  in  his 
bosom.  Heretofore,  he  had  thought  but  little 
of  the  superstitious  legends  related  m  connection 
with  money  digging.  But  now,  visions  of  the 
restless  spirits  who  were  said  to  be  the  guardians 
of  buried  treasures,  arose  in  his  mind.  One 
story  and  another,  heard  when  but  a  boy,  came 
back  vividly  upon  his  mind,  and  half-unnerved 
his  manly  reason  that  had  rejected  such  silly 
tales. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  spot.  All  was 
silent  as  death.  Now  the  whole  scene  was  lit 
up  by  the  broad  white  rays  of  the  moon,  and 
now,  suddenly,  all  was  dark  and  obscure,  as  a 
swiftly  gliding  cloud  covered  the  brilliant  disk 
of  night's  chaste  queen.  These  rapid  changes, 
passing  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  as  rapidly 
reflected  upon  the  mind  of  Peterson,  unnerved 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  But  his  desire  for  the  gold  buried 
beneath  his  feet  was  strong,  stronger  than  his 
supernatural  fears. 

Searching  out,  with  the  aid  of  his  lanthern, 
the  exact  spot  he  had  marked  during  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  let  the  edge  of  his  spade  fall 


upon  the  ground,  and  placing  his  foot  upon  it, 
was  about  driving  it,  with  a  strong  muscular 
effort,  into  the  earth,  when  a  loud,  unearthly 
cry,  or  scream,  suddenly  filled  the  air.  His 
spade  fell  from  his  hand,  and  his  dog  pressed 
close  up  to  him,  giving  utterance  to  a  low 
growl. 

«  Fool !  fool  that  I  am  "'  he  said,  regaining 
his  spade,  "to  be  frightened  by  a  screeching 
owl." 

A  large  stone,  thrown  into  the  old  tree  that 
bent  over  the  spot,  dislodged  the  night  bird,  and 
then  the  search  for  gold  commenced.  Three 
hours  were  spent  in  earnest,  but  unsuccessful 
toil.  His  spade  chinked  among  no  rusty  coin, 
nor  crushed  into  fragments  no  sacred  money  jar. 
Wearied  and  disappointed,  heat  length  abandoned 
his  labor  and  returned  home.  It  was  near  day 
light  when  nature  yielded,  and  sleep  stole  over 
his  senses.  But  his  excited  imagination  re-pre- 
sented the  money  digging  scene.  He  still  toiled 
with  spade  and  pick-axe,  but  was  more  success- 
ful. Gold  in  rich  abundance  glittered  at  his 
feet — he  was  gathering  it  up  joyfully,  when  the 
hand  of  bis  wife  roused  him  from  his  pro- 
longed slumber,  into  real  consciousness. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  that 
Harvey  strolled  over  to  that  part  of  his  farm 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  neighbor's  mid- 
night operations.  He  did  not  seem  very  much 
surprised  at  what  he  saw,  nor  altogether  dis- 
pleased at  the  evidences  of  hard  labor  that  were 
apparent.  He  kicked  over,  carelessly,  a  few 
clods,  muttered  something  in  an  under  tone, 
ejaculated  «  humph!  humph  !"  with  something 
like  a  self-satisfied  chuckle,  and  then  walked 
away.  For  about  half  the  distance  to  his  house, 
his  steps  were  slow,  and  his  face  thoughtful. 
Suddenly  something  seemed  to  occur  to  his  mind 
of  a  pleasing  character,  for  he  struck  his  hands 
together,  and  said,  half-aloud — 

«  I  HI  do  it !" 

He  reached  home  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
went  up  into  his  room,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  and  then  came  down,  and  walked 
away  with  a  quick,  earnest  pace. 

That  night  Peterson  again  visited  the  spot 
where  he  had  seen  so  much  gold  in  his  dream, 
and  again  commenced  digging.  He  had  been 
thus  engaged  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  his 
spade  struck  something  that  gave  a  metallic 
sound.  He  was  instantly  all  in  a  tremor,  and 
dug  down  more  earnestly,  examining  carefully 
each  spade-full  that  was  thrown  up. 

Did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  No !  Two  or 
three  pieces  of  gold  glittered  in  the  strong  moon- 
light !  The  treasure  was  found !  The  dream 
was  true ! 
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Eagerly,  now,  he  toiled,  but  nothing  more 
was  found  that  night.  Enough,  however,  had 
come  to  light  to  satisfy  him,  that  he  had  not 
been  laboring  in  vain — that  buried  treasures 
were  there,  and  would  soon  be  his.  Night  after 
night  Peterson  returned  to  dig  for  gold.  Every 
now  and  then  a  single  old  coin  would  be  found, 
but  no  money  jar  had  yet  come  to  light — no  iron 
bound  chest,  concealing  millions  of  treasure. 
Still,  the  few  coins  that  he  had  turned  up, 
satisfied  him  that  immense  quantities  of  money 
were  buried  in  the  vicinity. 

It  was  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  he 
had  commenced  his  search  for  gold,  that  Peter- 
son called  in  to  see  the  owner  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  been  digging.  After  some  conver- 
sation of  a  general  character,  Harvey  remarked  : 

«  That 's  a  very  fine  farm  of  your's." 

"  Yes,"  was  replied.  « But  it  has  to  be 
well  worked  to  get  any  thing  out  of  it." 

<<  No  doubt  of  that ;  and  you  are  the  one  to 
work  it  well." 

<<  I  believe  I  can  manage  a  farm  about  as 
well  as  any  one  in  these  parts,"  returned  Peter- 
son, with  a  feeling  of  pride. 

<<  How  would  you  like  to  exchange  with  me  ? 
What  would  you  ask  to  boot,  acre  for  acre." 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  know,"  said  Peterson,  a  little 
surprised  at  finding  his  own  thought  of  ex- 
changing farms,  anticipated  in  expression  by 
Harvey. 

"  What  do  you  think  your  land  worth  ?" 

"  Fifty  dollars." 

«  That  is  high." 

"  Not  for  such  land.  Forty  and  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  easily  made  on  it.  I 
do  it  every  year.  What  do  you  ask  for 
your's  ?" 

"  It  ought  to  bring  as  much.  It  lies  contigu- 
ous to  your  land,  and  the  soil  is  similar  in 
character." 

"  It  is  not  so  good ;  and  cannot  be  made  to 
produce  as  large  crops." 

"  I  do  n't  know — I  believe  it  might,"  said 
Harvey.  "  At  least  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
exchange  farms,  if  the  thing  were  seriously  pro- 
posed, on  any  other  terms  than  acre  for  acre." 

Nothing  more  definite  passed  between  the 
parties  at  this  interview.  After  Peterson  had 
gone  away,  a  peculiar  self-complacent  smile 
settled  on  the  face  of  Harvey,  that  had  in  it  an 
expression  of  sinister  triumph. 

Peterson,  whose  nightly  absence  could  not  be 
concealed  from  his  wife,  had  fully  informed  her 
of  its  cause,  and  had  even  succeeded  in  inspiring 
her  with  the  same  wild  hopes  that  animated  his 
own  bosom,  by  displaying  a  number  of  old 
fashioned  gold  coins  already  found. 
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"I  believe,"  he  remarked  to  her  one  day, 

that  the  place  where  I  have  been  digging  is 
not  the  only  one  upon  Harvey's  farm  where  gold 
lies  buried.  Money  has  been  found  upon  it 
before.  I  am  half  tempted  to  make  an  offer  to 
exchange  with  him.  My  farm  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  as  a  producing  farm ;  but  his  is  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  for  its  buried  treasures." 

The  wife  neither  assented  nor  objected  to 
this.  Her  silence  was  felt  to  be  an  approval  by 
the  half  crazed  husband,  who,  from  that  moment, 
seriously  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
possession  of  Harvey's  farm,  even  if  he  had  to 
give  his  own  for  it,  which  was  really  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  much. 

That  night  he  dug  for  five  hours  without  suc- 
cess. He  had  intended,  on  the  next  day,  to 
make  a  straight  forward  proposition  to  Harvey, 
but  this  night  of  lost  labor  made  him  hesitate. 
Harvey  threw  himself  in  his  way  during  the 
morning,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  do  so,  for 
he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  matters 
were  verging  towards  this  issue.  But  Peterson 
was  not  as  much  inclined  for  the  bargain  as  he 
had  hoped.  He  talked  about  it,  but  would  not 
come  to  the  point. 

The  work  of  eight  or  ten  nights  showed 
rather  conspicuously,  but  Peterson  was  sure  that 
Harvey  had  not  yet  discovered  what  he  was 
about,  for  no  allusion  was  made  by  him  to  an 
excavation  that  must  have  struck  him  as  very 
singular,  had  it  fallen  under  his  eye — so  singular 
that  he  could  not  have  helped  speaking  about  it. 
For  three  days  he  had  not  visited  the  scene  of 
his  labors,  in  the  day  time.  A  few  hours  after 
parting  with  Harvey,  his  inclinations  lead  him 
to  go  to  the  spot  that  had  for  him  more  interest 
than  any  other  spot  on  the  earth.  The  approach 
was  from  above.  As  he  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  rising  ground  that  overlooked  it,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  Harvey  digging  there  with  a 
spade.  Instantly  his  heart  sunk  in  his  bosom. 
All  was  discovered,  and  now  the  owner  of  the 
land  would  claim  the  treasure  as  his  own.  So 
powerful  was  the  reaction  of  his  feelings,  oc- 
casioned by  this  sudden  discovery,  that  he 
staggered  up  against  a  tree,  and  leaned,  panting 
and  weak  as  a  child,  against  it. 

Recovering  himself  a  little,  he  began  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Harvey  with  an  interest  all 
alive.  He  had  done  so  only  a  little  while, 
when  a  change  came  over  him.  First  his  face 
became  flushed — then  pale,  and  then  flushed 
again.  Quietly,  then,  retiring,  he  left  the 
ground,  and  returned  home,  in  a  thoughtful, 
sober  mood. 

Early  after  tea,  Harvey  called  in  to  see  him. 
<<  Good    evening  !    good    evening,    neighbor 
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Peterson,"  he  said,  in  a  lively  tone,  aa  he 
entered. 

«  Good  evening,  Mr.  Harvey  !  How  do  yon 
find  yourself?" 

«  0,  very  well.  I  thought  I  would  just  drop 
in  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  see  you  to-morrow 
morning,  pretty  early.  I  have  had  an  offer  for 
my  farm  to-day ;  and  I  feel  half  inclined  to  take 
it.  But,  as  you  and  1  have  had  some  talk  about 
an  exchange,  I  thought  we  had  better  settle  that 
matter,  yea  or  nay,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
hard  feelings  afterward. 

«  Ah,  indeed !  you  've  had  an  offer !  Who 
from  ?" 

«Mr.  Edgar." 

«  What  is  he  willing  to  give  ?" 

"  He  offers  forty  dollars." 

"Does  he,  indeed.  Then  take  my  advice 
and  let  him  have  it." 

"But,  Mr.  Peterson,  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  exchange  farms  with  me,"  said  Harvey, 
with  a  sudden  look  of  disappointment. 

«  Oh,  no.     I  have  no  such  desire." 

ii*Bat  you  certainly  spoke  of  it  a  few  days  ago." 


meaning 


« Tes.      But "    there   was   a 

pause. 

«  But  what,  Mr.  Peterson?" 

«  You  let  the  hook  show  through  the 
bait." 

« I  do  n't  understand  you." 

"You  didn't  salt  your  land  freely  enough 
j  with  old  gold." 

"Mr.  Peterson!" 

«« Mr.  Harvey !" 

«  Explain  yourself." 

'<  How  much  gold  have  you  sown  under  the 
old  chestnut  tree  ?" 

Harvey  started  to  his  feet,  in  confusion, 
looked  his  interlocutor  in  the  face  with  a  burn- 
ing cheek  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  turning 
away,  glided  from  the  house. 

To  this  day,  he  cannot  bear  the  steady  glance 
of  his  neighbor's  eye.  Peterson  still  retains  his 
fine  farm,  and  makes  the  best  crops  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  is  completely  cured  of 
money  digging,  preferring  much  more  to  drive 
the  plough,  than  handle  ttfe  spade  or  pick- 
.  axe. 
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CALANTHA. 


(See  Plate.) 


ER  lip  hath  forgotten  its 

tones  of  mirth, 
'Neath   the   shade  of  the 

vine,    by    the    fire-lit 


hearth, 
rAnd  a  sign  of  sadness  is 

on  her  brow, 
Where  the  light  of  laugh- 
ter hath  dwelt  till  now ; 
And  music7  sweet  music,  hath  lost  its  spell — 
Even  the  lute  she  loved  so  well. 

Gentle  Calantha !  thy  downcast  gase 

Waketh  a  vision  of  other  days ; 

Lift  up  thy  speaking  eyes  to  mine, 

Let  the  warmth  of  thy  spirit  in  love  outshine ; 

Fling  off  thy  vision  of  shadowy  pain, 

Be  the  Calaatha  of  old  again. 

White-browM  Calantha  !  thon  bearest  a  spell, 
That  words  in  their  weakness  may  never  tell : 
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Th*  sunshine  falleth  more  rich,  more  fair. 
On  the  golden  mesh  of  thy  clustered  hair 
And  thy  forehead  weareth  the  radiance  bright, 
That  springs  from  the  glow  of  an  inward  light 

Meek*  eyed  Calantha !  thy  dreamy  grace 
Accordeth  well  with  thy  thoughtful  face ; 
Lovely — as  clouds  in  the  sunset  even, 
Pure — as  a  poet's  dream  of  heaven, 
Peaceful  aa  thoughts  of  an  infant's  sleep, 
And  gentle  as  showers  the  night-dews  weep. 

Lady  Calantha !  the  streams  rejoice 

And  the  valleys  echo  the  well-loved  voice, 

The  sun-light  leapeth  from  hill  to  hill 

And  the  vine-leaves  glow  with  its  \isses  still ; 

Come  where  they  treasure  their  glorious  store. 

And  thy  gentle  heart  shall  be  sad  no  more. 
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f  LIZA  COOK'S 
y  poetry     is,     for 

™  beauty  of  thought 
£>ad  «pr«.i»,, 
i  unsurpassed,  per- 
|  haps,    by  that  of 

t  any  femalewriter 
^  in    the     present 
nday.       This    baa 
II  caused   her    pro- 
ductions    to    be 
universally  read  and   admired  both   in  England 
and   our   own  country.      In   her   writings,  we 
tea   none   of  that   unnatural  effort  to  rise   into 
the  abstract  and  intangible,  so  apparent  in  not  a 
few  of  our  modern  poets,   who    have   become 
stricken  with  the   mania  of  transcendentalism. 
Her  themes  are  selected  from  real  life,  and  she 
beautifies  them  with  a  graceful   ease,  and   illus- 
trates them  with  a  force  of  language  that  capti- 
vates the  reader  from   the   moment  of  his   first 
introduction  to  her. 

She  takes  the  moat  familiar  things,  and  gives 
them  a  life  and  beauty  not  apparent  to  the 
common  observer.  She  wakens  up  old  memo- 
ries that  have  slumbered  long,  and  revives 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  make  us  forget  the 
real  present  in  the  long  buried  and  almost 
forgotten   past. 

The  "  Old  Arm  Chair,"  has  touched  many 
a  heart  with  sympathetic  sorrow,  and  her  "Har- 
vest Song,"  proclaiming  the  golden  abundance  of 
nature,  has  increased  still  more  the  joy  of  even 
the  rudest  husbandman,  while  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  honest  toil.  She  thus  addresses  her- 
self  to  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  by  selecting 
subjects  which  are  familiar  and  congenial  to 
them,  and  though  these  are  often  taken  from 
amongst  the  commonest  objects,  she  makes 
them  beautiful  from  the  garland  of  poesy  she 
entwines  around  them. 

One  of  her  greatest  merits  consists  in  collect- 


ing together,  apparently,  the  rudest  material] 
and  weaving  them  into  the  most  beautiful  tex- 
tures of  thought,  white  she  manifests,  at  ttw 
same  time,  that  truth  and  generous  warmth  of 
feeling  which  always  appeals  to  the  heart. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  <<  Old  Farm 
Gate"  will  illustrate  our  meaning  : 

"Twas  here,  where  the  miller's  ion  paced  to  and  fro, 


Now  pensively  lea 
While  ihe  moment. 

in^,  now  twirling  his  slick, 
grew  long  and  his  heart-throbs 

Why, 
Willi 

grew  quick 
why  did  hoi 
church-going 

nger  so  restlessly  there, 

He  lo 
Forth 

ti,  oh  !   he 

oved,  and  hud  promised  Id  wait 
ed,  at  the  old  farm  gato." 

"'Twos   here  where    the   urchins  would  gather  la 

play 
In  the  shadows  of  twilight  or  sunny  mid  day 
For  the  imam  running  nigh,  and  the  hillocks  of  sand 
Were  temptations  no  din-loving  rogue   could  witli- 

Waa  the  inmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory  and  pride  ; 
And  (he  car  of  the  victor  or  carriage  of  state 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  old  farm  gale." 

"'Ti 
Mayo 

When 

I'vel 

well  to  pass  portals,  where  pleasure  and  fame 
me  winging  our  moments  and  gilding  our  name, 
e  me  die  joy  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 
awny  on  some  sport— the   old   gale  slammed 
behind. 

That  broke  on  my  ear,  when  the  night  had  worn  late, 
And  the   dear  ones  came   home,  through  the    '  old 
farm-gate. ' 

'■Oh 

fair  is  the  b 

rrier  taking  it.  place. 
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Oh !  how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 
With  the  commonest  relic,  once  linked  to  the  heart ! 
And  the  brightest  of  fortune— the  kindliest  fate 
Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  old  farm  gate." 

Bat  it  is  not  in  this  species  of  poetry,  alone, 
that  she  excells;  although  her  productions  are 
oftener,  than  otherwise,  of  this  character.  That 
she  possesses  a  keenness  of  discrimination  and 
satire  which  is  uncommonly  rare  even  amongst 
the  best  writers,  combined,  when  she  chooses, 
with  almost  masculine  vigor  of  language,  is 
evident  from  the  following  lines  which  we 
extract  from 

«  NATURE'S  GENTLEMAN." 

'<  Whom  do  we  dub  as  gentleman  ?    The  knave,  the 

fool,  the  brute— 
If  they  but  own  full  tithe  of  gold,  and  wear  a  courtly 

suit! 
The  parchment   scroll  of  titled  line,  the  ribband  at 

the  knee, 
Can  still  «uffice  to  ratify  and  grant  such  high  degree  : 
But  nature,  with  her  matchless  hand,  sends  forth  her 

nobly  born, 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and  rank  to 

scorn; 
She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  half 

divine, 
And  cries,  exulting,   *  Who  can  make  a  gentleman 

like  mine  V  " 


"  The  orphan  child,  the  friendless  one,  the  luckless  or 
the  poor. 

Will  never  meet  his  spurning  frown,  nor  leave  his 
bolted  door ; 

His  kindred  circles  all  mankind,  his  country  all  the 
globe— 

An  honest  name  his  jewelled  star,  and  truth  his  er- 
mine robe !" 


"  Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such 

rare  gems  there  are 
Each  shining  in  its  hallowed  sphere,  as  virtue's  polar 

star. 
Though  human  hearts   too  oft  are  found  all  gross, 

corrupt,  and  dark, 
Yet,  yet  some  bosoms  breathe  and  burn  ;  lit  by  Pro- 
methean spark, 
There  are  some  spirits  nobly  just,  unwarped  by  pelf 

or  pride, 
Great  in  the  calm,  bat  greater  still  when  dashed  by 

adverse  tide, — 
They  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give,  no  station  can 

disgrace, 
Nature  pots  forth  her  gentleman,  and  monarchs  must 

give  place. 


attacks  the  selfish  avarice  of  the  world 
which  so  often  rules  even  affection,  and  all 
the  gentler  attributes  of  our  nature, — though 
she  does  this  in  a  different  way,  holding  the 
vice  which  has  been  called  the  "  prevailing  pas- 
sion of  man,"  in  the  light  of  ridicule.  The 
story  is,  that  Cupid  finding  his  arrow  unavailing, 
it  being  unable  to  penetrate  a  single  heart, 
notwithstanding 

"  'T  was  feathered  with  ringlets  which  Venus  might 

wear, 
And  the  barb  gleamed  with  light  from  young  eye*,'* 

had  recourse  for  aid,  to  Vulcan,  to  whom  he 
made  known  his  difficulty. 

"  Little  Cupid  went  on  with  his  pitiful  tale, 

Till  Vulcan  the  weapon  restored. 

«  There,  take  it,  young  sir ;  try  it  now —  if  it  fail 

I  will  ask  neither  fee  nor  reward.' 

The  urchin  shot  out  and  rare  havoc  he  made ; 

The  wounded  and  dead  were  untold ,' 

But  no  wonder  the  rogue  had  such  slaughtering  trade, 

For  the  arrow  was  laden  with  gold." 

The  freedom  of  style  which  characterises 
the  following  lines,  as  well  as  nearly  all  others 
she  has  ever  written,  is  an  index  of  that  liberty 
\  of  feeling  and  of  thought  which  she  manifestly 
possesses,  and  of  that  sympathy  which  she 
always  feels  for  the  noble  and  brave  of  every 
land.  In  stirring  strains  she  thus  speaks  of 
our  own  happy  confederacy  and  of  its  brightest 
ornament, 

WASHINGTON. 

"  Land  of  ttie  "West !  though  passing  brief  the  re- 
cord of  thine  age, 

Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all  on  history's  wide 
page!      . 

Let  all  the  blasts  of  fame  ring  out — thine  shall  be 
loudest  far  : 

Let  others  boast  their  satelites — thou  hast  the  planet 
star. 

Thou  bast  a  name  whose  characters  of  light  shall 
ne'er  depart ; 

'T  is  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain  and  warms  the 
coldest  heart ; 

A  war-cry  fit  for  any  land,  where  freedom  's  to  be 
won, 

Land  of  the  west !  it  stands  alone— it  is  thy  WASH- 
INGTON ! 


)» 


The  spirit  which  pervades  these  extracts  is 
truly  noble.  She  boldly* denies  the  validity  of 
all  titles  which  birth  or  conventional  rules 
bestow,  unless  sustained  by  true  mental  and 
moral    worth.      In  another   short  effusion    she 


"Rome  had  its  .  Csesar,  great  aad  brave,  but  stain 

was  on  his  wreath ; 
He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror,  and  died  the  tyrant's 

death. 
France  had  its  Eagle  ;  but  his  wings  though  lofty  they 

might  soar, 
Were  spread  in  false  ambition's  flight,  and  dipped  ui 

murder's  gore. 
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Those  hero  gods,  whoa*  mighty  away  would  fain  have 

chained  the  woven, 
Who  fi.shed  their  blades  with  tiger  leal,  Id  mate  a 

world  of  slaves— 
Who,  though   theit  kindred   barred   the    path,  itill 

Oh,   where  shall  be  t/ttir  <  glory,'  by  (be  aide  of 
Waihington  V 

"  England,  my  heart   is  truly  thine — my  loved,  my 

The  land  that  holds  a  mother's  grave,  and  gave  that 

mother  birth ! 
Ob,  keenly  aad  would  be  the  fate  that  thrust  ma  from 

thy  shore, 
And  faltering  my  breath   (hat  sighed,  '  Farewell  for 

But  did  I  meet  inch  advene  lot,  1  would  not  seek  to 
dwell 

Where  olden  heroee  wrought  the  deeds  for  Homer's 

1  Away !  then  gallant   ship,'  I  'd  cry,  and   bear  me 


Yet  with  all  this  fervor  and  spirit  of  both 
thought  and  language,  there  is  bo  me  thing 
feminine  and  graceful  about  her  writings,  which 
tooths  and  tranquilizer.     There  is  a  deep  vein  of 


kindly  feeling  and  religious  i 
running  through  bar  poetry,  that  seems  to  sanctify 
it  even  more  than  the  thought  which  is  some' 
times  induced  while  reading  it,  that  it  is  the 
emanation  of  gentle  woman ;  and  wa  cannot  but 
feel  that  she  possesses  a  heart  which,  a*  she 
expresses  it,  is 

"  A  true  and  bounteous  thing, 
An  kindly  warm,  aa  nobly  free. 
As  eagle's  needing  wing  ;" 


We  might  further  extend  this  brief  review, 
but  the  merits  of  Miss  Cook  as  a  true  poetess 
of  nature,  have  made  her  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  to  render  this  necessary.  She  has 
taken  her  rank  amongst  the  first  of  female 
writers,  but  modestly  and  unassumingly;  and 
though  the  star  of  her  genius  shines  with  a  mild 
and  placid  beam,  it  ie  still  conspicuous  amongst 
the  noblest  planets  that  studd  the  literary  galaxy 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Fo,r    Arthur's    Magazine. 

TO    MY   ABSENT    SISTER. 


"  Oh,  for  a  kiss,  a  long,  long  hist— 
A  kiss  of  youth  and  love." 


The    aephyra    ki: 
Bright     sunbeams 


Could  but  the  medium  or  a  thought. 
Sent  from  an  antiou*  brow, 

Convey  a  boon  so  richly  frangtii, 
Thou  'dit  feel  one  burning  now. 

And  bounding  back  on  joyoua  wing, 
That  thought  would  bring  to  me 

A  kiss  as  sweet  as  balmy  spring, 
For  it  would  come  from  thee. 


For  Arthur's  Magazine. 

SKETCHES   OF   ITALY. 

NAPLES— FLORENCE— A    CONTRAST— THE    STUDIO  OF   POWERS— HIS  EVE,  ANI> 

GREEK    SLAVE. 


EDI  Napoli  e  poi 
(raori  !"  See  Naples, 
and  then  die,  is  the 
enthusiastic  exclama- 
tion of  the  Neapoli- 
tans, when  they 
would  convey  to  a 
stranger  their  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the 
fair  city  that  sits  in 
the  shadow  of  Vesuvius.  «  Vedi  Firenze  e  poi 
run*.'"  See  Florence,  and  then'/iv*,  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  ottered  by  those  whose  rare 
happiness  it  is  to  dwell  in  the  delicious  capital 
of  Tuscany.  The  two  cities  are  wholly  dissi- 
milar in  situation,  in  appearance,  in  the  habits 
of  the  people.  The  one  rises  from  the  margin 
of  the  loveliest  bay  in  the  world,  an  amphithe- 
atre of  temples,  palaces,  and  towers.  Its  streets 
are  thronged  with  every  variety  of  people  and 
costume.  The  current  of  life  rolls  through  the 
Toledo  with  the  rapidity  and  the  roar  of  a  tor- 
rent. The  stranger  is  utterly  bewildered,  when 
his  eye  takes  in,  for  the  first  time,  the  long 
stretch  of  this  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  he 
almost  shrinks  from  trusting  himself  in  such  a 
mass  of  mingled  carriages  and  people. 

The  absence  of  side  walks  adds  greatly  to  the 
confused  appearance  of  an  Italian  street ;  and  I 
much  question  if  any  man  ever  found  himself  in 
the  Toledo  for  the  first  time,  without  a  nervous 
apprehension  that  the  verdict  of  the  inquest  in 
his  case  might  be,  "  squeezed  to  death  by  the 
crowd,"  or,  "  run  over  by  a  carriage."  The 
roar  of  the  vehicles,  and  the  vociferations  of  the 
people,  render  the  noise  absolutely  deafening. 
Regent  street,  or  Broadway,  are  quiet  in  com- 
parison with  the  narrowest  street  in  Naples. 

Eacn  itinerant  vender  of  fish  and  fruit,  lava 
and  pictures,  dry  goods  and  stationery,  that  are 
carried  about  upon  barrows  which  they  push 
before  them,  or  upon  trays,  nicely  balanced  on 
their  heads,  has  a  cry  peculiar  to  his  trade ;  and 
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i  high  or  low,  deep  toned  or  shrill,  just  as  his 
>  voice  will  admit.  These  street  shop-keepers 
|  are  countless,  and  the  vociferations  of  each  blend 
into  a  medley  of  sounds,  such  as  you  must  go  to 
Naples  to  hear.  Add  to  these  elements  of 
uproar  the  clatter  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry — the 
heavy  tramp  of  regiment  after  regiment  of  in- 
fantry— the  scolding  voice  of  a  Punch — the  dis- 
cord of  a  hand-organ— the  screech  of  a  street 
singer,  and  the  eternal  "Carita,  carita,  per 
l'amore  di  Dio,"  of  the  ubiquitous  beggar ;  and 
you  can  form  some  slight  idea  of  the  Bedlam  in 
which  you  will  find  yourself,  as  you  step  out 
|  into  the  Toledo,  after  having  enjoyed  your  mid- 
day ice  in  the  Cafe  d'Europe. 

Every  thing  about  Naples  is  active  and 
bustling.  You  are  in  a  state  of  hurry  and  ex- 
citement the  whole  time.  You  cannot  settle 
down  quietly  to  your  book  or  your  segar.  You 
want  to  go  somewhere — to  do  some  thing — a 
stroll  through  the  Villa  Reale — a  drive  to  Pasil- 
lipo— an  excursion  to  Vesuvius — something  to 
keep  up  the  excitement— and  thus  during  your 
whole  residence  in  the  city,  you  live  fast — body 
?  and  mind  on  the  stretch  the  whole  time — and  as 
your  carriage  rolls  out  of  the  gateway,  and  your 
last  look  is  given  to  the  mountain  and  the  bay, 
the  islands  and  the  city,  you  long  for  some  place 
where  you  can  rest ;  and  away  you  speed  on  your 
northward  route,  and  when  the  postillion  cracks 
I  his  whip  upon  the  last  swell  of- the  Appenines, 
and  you  see  stretched  out  beneath  you  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Arno,  and  in  the  midst  the 
Duomo  and  the  Campanile,  the  palaces  and  villas 
of  Florence,  you  sink  back  on  the  cushions  and 
exclaim,  <<  Eureka  !" — «  I  have  found  it !" 

For  a  long  sojourn,  or  a  continued  residence, 
Florence  bears  the  palm  from  all  the  cities  of 
\  Italy.  No  English  adjective  suits  it  so  well  as 
i  <<  delicious" — it  is  a   delicious  city  ;   an  atmo- 

<  sphere  of  quiet  beauty  surrounds  it ;  the  soft 
j  haze  hangs  over  it   like  a  veil  of  golden  tissue. 

<  The  sky  above  it  is  intense  in  its  depth  of  azure. 
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The  mountains  which  encircle  it,  rise  upon  all 
sides  like  the  walls  of  some  gigantic  collasseo  ; 
and  like  a  beautiful  pearl  in  a  setting  of  eme- 
ralds, its  white  walls  sleep  amid  the  green  fields 
and  groves  which  embrace  them.  If  at  Naples, 
the  current  of  life  flows  torrent-like,  at  Florence 
it  glides  on  as  calmly  as  the  stream  of  the  Arno, 
which  steals  through  its  midst.  Here  is  no 
constant  bustle — no  crowded  thoroughfare — no 
scolding  Punch — and  stranger  and  better  than 
all,  no  clamorous  beggar. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  city,  is  quiet 
gentility.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
people,  a  happy  and  contented  look.  The  popu- 
lation is  essentially  a  singing  population.  The 
business  of  life  goes  on  to  an  air  from  the  last 
opera.  The  flower  girl  of  the  Piazza  della  Tri- 
nita,  with  her  neat  dress,  her  graceful  carriage, 
and  her  large  flat,  worn  with  a  coquetry  which 
goes  at  once  to  the  heart,  and  who  meets  you 
daily,  and  slips  a  bouquet  in  your  hand,  or  pins  a 
rose  in  your  button-hole,  trips  off*  with  a  snatch 
of  song  upon  her  ruddy  lips.  The  pretty  sewing 
girls,  who  sit  out  in  the  open  air,  grouped  around 
the  matron  of  the  establishment,  and  intent  upon 
robes  and  head-dresses,  lighten  their  labors  with 
<<  Casta  diva,"  or  "  de  tante  palpiti."  The 
tailor  sits  cross-legged  at  his  door,  alternately 
stitching  and  singing.  The  shoemaker  waxes 
his  thread  and  hammers  his  sole  leather  to  an 
accompaniment  from  "  Norma"  or  "Lucia  di 
Lammermuir  :"  and  at  night,  when  the  opera  is 
over,  the  streets  are  vocal,  with  music  such  as 
we  in  this  country  would  pay  to  hear.  Every 
body  goes  home  humming  the  favourite  airs  of 
the  evening  opera ;  and  here  and  there,  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  or  beneath  the  balcon  of 
some  Florentine  belle,  a  group  of  young  men 
will  gather,  and  in  a  language  whose  every 
sound  is  music,  blend  their  full  rich  voices  in 
some  passionate  Italian  strain. 

In  "  the  fair  city  of  the  Lilly,"  the  minister- 
ing angels,  unto  all,  are  Music  and  Poetry, 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  To  hear  the  finest 
opera  in  the  world,  costs  the  poor  man  but  ten 
cents — to  see  the  finest  paintings  and  statues, 
costs  him  nothing. 

Ever  open  are  the  doors  of  the  galleries  of 
Florence,  and  the  <<  Madonna  della  Seggiola" 
brightens  with  her  divine  beauty  the  walls  of 
the  «  Pitti" — and  the  Medician  Venus  glorifies 
the  "  Tribune,"  for  all  alike.  The  worshiper 
of  art,  when  his  foot  has  lingered  long  enough 
in  the  marble  halls  of  the  "  Ufitya,"  and  his 
soul  is  full  of  the  beauty  which  breathes  from 
the  canvass,  or  radiates  from  the  marble,  may, 
in  a  few  moments,  inhale  the  scented  air,  and 
tread  the  enameled  sward  of  one  of  the  loveliest 


garden  spots  in  all  Tuscany.     For  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  skirting  the   placid  Arno,  stretch 
the  green  fields  and  broad  avenues  of  the  «  Cas- 
cino;"  and  when  the  declining  sunlight  is  pur- 
pling  the   solitudes    of   Vallambrosa,    and    the 
wooded  heights  of  Fiesole ;  the  scene  which  is 
there  presented  is  in  the  highest  degree  exciting 
and  beautiful.     Thither  repair  the   fashion  and 
loveliness  of  the  city.     The  shaded  drives  are 
crowded    with  splendid    equipages,    their    rich 
hammercloths  blazing  with  heraldic  devices,  and 
the  wide  foot-board,  bearing  the  attendant  chas- 
seur, proud  of  his  altitude   of  six  feet — his  uni- 
form of  green  and   gold — his  snow-white  plume 
and    velvet-hilted    sword.     The    young   nobles 
dash   along    the    winding    avenues    upon    their 
blooded  steeds.     The  pedestrians  recline  upon 
the  rustic  seats  or  stroll  through  the  green  fields. 
The  helmet  of  the  cuirassier  gleams  out  from 
among    the   trees,  and  the  wail  of  a  solitary 
trumpet,  or  the  crash  of  a  full  military  band, 
adds  the  charm  of  music  to  the  other  enchant- 
ments of  the  spot.     Oh !  but  these  public  gar- 
dens are  luxuries ! — luxuries  to  the  fashionable 
dame,  who  wants  to  drive  where  she  can  shew 
her  latest  liveries  and  newest  bonnet — and  lying 
languidly  upon  the  cushions,    smile  recognition 
on  the  acquaintances   who  pass.     Luxuries   to 
the  fop   who,  decked  out   in  the  choice  of  his 
attire,  saunters  along  in  the  consciousness  that 
his  tight  coat  and  varnished  boots  make  him  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.     But   more   than  all  are 
they  luxuries  to  the    people — the  people,  who 
loll  in  no  carriages — bestride  no  horses — boast 
no  varnished  boots — but  who  come  cleanly  and 
neat,  from  the  labors  of  the  day  or  the  toils  of 
the  week,  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and   see   green 
woods,  and  hear   birds  sing :   and  with  husband 
or  lover,  parent  or  child,  to  spend  a  happy  hour 
in  innocent  amusement  and  healthful  exercise. 

If  I  were  offered  my  choice  between  the  two, 
as  a  gift  for  my  native  city,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly reject  the  "  Dardan  Shepherd's  prize," 
and,  leaving  the  god-like  creation  of  Cleomenes 
to  the  immortality  of  the  Tribune,  I  should 
take  in  preference  the  «  Cascina" — nature  before 
art — a  splendid  public  walk  before  an  incompa- 
rable statue. 

Such  is  life  in  Florence.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  in  the  city  and  not  love  it.  I  could  fill 
pages  with  the  details  of  its  attractions.  The 
Museo  D'Istoria — the  Pitti  Palace — the  Boboli 
Gardens — the  operas — the  clubs — the  cafes — the 
walks — the  drives; — but  I  have  already  kept 
you  long  enough  from  one  of  the  places  of  resort 
in  Florence,  in  which,  as  Americans,  we  should 
feel  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  I  propose  that  we  pay, 
at  once,  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  Hiram  Powers. 
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An  American  sculptor  !  A  sculptor,  of  all 
things,  from  a  land  where  there  are  no  models 
to  fill  the  eye  or  educate  the  taste — from  a  land 
where  art  is  nothing,  business  everything! 
« The  divinity  that  stirred  within"  was  the 
teacher  of  Hiram  Powers,  and  I  look  back  to 
the  time  when,  a  boy  in  the  streets  of  Cincin- 
nati, he  moulded  his  humble  figures  in  wax  for 
an  itinerant  museum,  as  the  dawn  of  a  better 
era  in  the  land's  history — an  era  which  will  add 
a  new  word  to  our  list  of  occupations — which 
will  give  us  a  race  of  American  artists,  whose 
mission  it  shall  be,  to  elevate  the  feelings  and 
purify  the  tastes  of  the  people.  But  let  us  go 
to  the  studio.  Leaving  your  hotel  in  the  piazza, 
you  cross  the  Arno  by  the  beautiful  Pontes 
della  Trinita,  and  taking  the  second  street  above 
you  keep  out  some  six  or  seven  squares,  when 
on  your  left  hand  you  will  find  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Powers.  The  ante-room  is  crowded  with 
huge  blocks  of  unhewn  marble.  The  studio 
itself  presents  a  singular  collection  of  lay 
figures,  busts  and  full  length  in  plaster  and  stone. 
Here  a  workman  in  a  long  white  apron  and 
paper  cap,  is  busily  engaged  in  educing  from  the 
rough  marble  the  outline  of  a  statue.  There 
another  with  delicate  chisel  is  giving  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  figure  which  seems  only  to 
need  the  stolen  fire  of  Prometheus  to  start  from 
the  pedestal  in  life  and  beauty.  In  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  bending  over  a  magnificent 
head  which  he  is  modeling  in  clay,  is  the  artist 
himself.  His  figure  is  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  long  black  hair  falls  over  a  face, 
which,  although  not  strikingly  handsome,  is  full 
of  expression.  The  forehead  is  fair  and  high. 
The  eye  kindles  and  flashes,  as  the  yielding 
material  grows  beneath  his  plastic  hand  into  the 
embodiment  of  the  Sculptor's  thought,  and  his 
whole  expression  indicates  a  man  of  energy  and 
genius. 

Upon   broad  shelves  which  run  around  the 
room,    are  ranged  a  number  of    busts   which 
evince  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  artist  in  this 
department  of  his  profession.     The  commanding 
brow,  the  full,  frank  face  of  Preston  of  South 
Carolina — the  small  head,  the  keen   eye,  the 
shrewdly    intellectual    countenance  of  John  C. 
Calhoun, — the  rounded  forehead,  the  smooth  face, 
the  flexible  mouth  of  Martin  Van  Buren — and  the 
massive  head,  the  overhanging  brow,  the  brist- 
ling hair,  and  the  stern  lip,  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
are  all    there ;  wonderful  in  the   perfection  of 
their  finish,  and  truthful  as  Daguerreotypes.     In 
the  corner,  leaning  against  the  helm  of  his  boat, 
in  an  attitude  of  graceful  ease,  stands  a  young 
Fisher  Boy.     With  one  hand  he  is  holding  to  his 
ear  a  conch,  and  his  face  is  full  of  curious  atten- 
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tion,  as  he  listens  to  the  sounds  which  echo 
from  <«the  convolutions  of  the  smooth-lipped 
shell." 

In  subdued  tones  they  recall  to  the  ear  the 
moan  of  the  ocean  wave,  as  it  breaks  upon  the 
beach,  where  from  its  nest  of  olives,  his  mother's 
cot  looks  out  upon  the  blue  Levant.  His 
slight  figure,  just  swelling  into  earliest  manhood, 
tells  rather  the  delicate  care  of  a  sister,  than  of 
contact  with  the  rude  comrades  of  the  boat,  and 
the  hard  life  of  the  fisherman  :  and  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  expression  of  face  and  figure 
which,  despite  the  deep  repose  of  the  attitude, 
bespeaks  a  latent  energy  and  strength.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  perfectly  finished 
statue,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  artist.  It  is  his  Eve.  Beside  the 
half  trunk  of  a  tree,  around  which  the  Tempter 
is  twining  his  serpent  folds,  stands  this  beautiful 
creation.  The  attitude  is  one  of  perfect  ease. 
One  hand  falls  carelessly  before  her.  The 
other  clasps  with  tapering  fingers  the  fatal 
apple,  which  the  serpent  has  just  induced  her  to 
gather  from  the  forbidden  tree.  With  eyes  full 
of  longing  and  apprehension,  she  gazes  upon  the 
fruit.  Her  nice  expresses  her  anxiety  to  solve 
the  mystery  which  is  connected  with  it.  The 
specious  argument  of  Satan,  had  already  induced 
her  to  exclaim, 

"  Here  grows  the  core  of  all — this  fruit  divine, 
Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 
Of  virtue  to  make  wise  :  what  hinders  then 
To  reach  and  feed  aPonce  :" 

But  the  air  of  doubt  with  which  she  regards  it, 
shews  that  the  stern  warning,  «  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die,"  is  still  ring- 
ing in  her  ears.  The  face  is  one  of  great  love- 
liness. The  figure  rounded  out  to  the  exquisite 
proportions  of  perfect  womanhood.  The  idea 
of  beauty  which  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Milton, 
when  he  essayed  to  paint  the  great  mother  of 
us  all,  was  scarcely  more  perfect  than  the  con- 
ception of  our  artist. 

But  if  so  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
Eve,  how  shall  I  describe  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Studio ;  the  seal  set  to  the  genius  of  the 
Sculptor—the  Greek  Slave!  If  I  could  but 
mould  language  as  Powers  moulds  clay,  and 
shapes  marble ;  then  might  I  set  before  you  a 
perfect  image  of  this  lovely  work.  A  slight 
and  girlish  form,  blending  in  itself  those  attri- 
butes of  rare  etherial  beauty,  which  fancy 
blesses  the  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly 
mood,  rests  in  an  attitude  which  is  all  grace, 
beside  a  broken  column,  over  which  are  flung 
her  jewelled  cap,  and  Grecian  robe  with  its 
rich  bordering  of  fringe.     Upon  these  reposes 
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one  fairy  band,  the  other  falls,  with  graceful 
curve,  before  her,  and  from  wrist  to  wrist, 
hangs  a  chain  bo  delicately  sculptured,  that  it 
would  seem  a*  if  a  Zephyr's  breath  would  break 
its  slender  links.  The  features  are  purely  clas- 
sic in  their  Grecian  beauty. 

"  The  deeply  pensive  eye  has  caught 
lu  lustre  from  the  spirit',  gem  ; 

And  o'er  her  brow  the  light  of  thought 
Shines  like  an  angel's  diadem." 

But  that  thought  is  evidently  painful.  Around 
her  are  gathered  the  dealers  of  the  slave  mar- 
bet.  The  cold  eye  of  the  unfeeling  Turk  scans 
her  fair  proportions,  and  weighs  her  beauty 
against  the  sequins  which  are  demanded,  as  its 
price.  In  the  Bazaar,  as  an  the  pedestal,  she 
stands  a  statue  ;  for  her  heart  has  flown  to  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  and  her  memory  if  busy 
amid  the  fairy  bower*  of  some  lair  isle  that, 
with  eternal  summer  crowned,  sleeps  on  the 
.lEgean  wave.  In  beauty  of  conception,  and 
perfect  finish  of  execution,  this  lovely  work 
compare*  favorably  with  many  of  the  master- 
pieces in  Italy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
have  found  in  the  galleries  of  Borne,  Naples  and 
Florence,  but  few  female  figures  in  marble, 
which,  when  divested  of  the  associations  which 
surround  them,  and  the  hallowing  influences  of 
antiquity,  have  more  warmly  excited  my  admi- 
ration. In  place  of  these  adventitious  incentives 
to  admiration,  this  work  of  art  has  the  charm 
of    being    an    evidence      of    American    genius, 


striking  out  for  itself  a  new  path,  and  working 
in  a  new  field.  Mr.  Powers  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  achieve  a  brilliant  reputation.  The 
works  which  I  have  sketched,  are  the  first  full 
lengths  which  have  grown  into  beauty  beneath 
his  chisel ;  and  already  he  ranks  above  Bartolini 
and  Persieo,  and  most  of  the  other  native  artists. 
He  is  a  man  whose  strength  of  character  will 
carry  him  over  all  obstacles,  and  those  which 
he  has  already  surmounted  during  his  residence 
in  Florence,  are  neither  few  nor  small.  Ambi- 
tious, hopeful,  and  energetic,  with  a  fancy  prolific 
of  beautiful  conceptions,  and  a  chisel  prompt  to 
embody  them  in  the  enduring  marble,  it  cannot 
be,  but  his  future  labors  will  give  to  the  world 
works  which  taste  and  appreciation  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  Thus  far  the  men  of  taste  in 
England  have  been  his  chief  supporters — they 
throng  hts  'studio  and  purchase  hi*  works.  It 
is  time  that  hi*  skill  should  be  called  into  the 
service  of  his  country  ;  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  executing  some 
great  work  for  the  nation  at  large.  Such  a 
commission  would  fulfill  one  of  the  warmest 
desires  of  his  heart — it  would  call  into  play  all 
the  faculties  of  his  nature,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  work  worthy  of  the  artist  and  worthy  of 
the  people !  1.  h.  n. 
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Not  all  the  power  that  splendor  brings 
Can  tempt  its  peaceful  light  aside  ; 

'Keith  "after  skies  it  folds  its  winys— 
With  life  itself,  it  is  allied. 

Oh  !  envied  ia  the  lot  of  him, 

Who,  wsnderlng  in  a  foreign  land, 

Can  gather  fancy's  choicest  flowers, 
And  bid  them  blossom  io  his  hand  : 

The  hope*  of  other  years  depart, 
Can  seek  the  buds  Affection  gives, 
And  bid  them  blossom  'round  his  hi 
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T  the  time 
our  history 
opens,  in  the 
year  of  our 
Lord,  1647, 
the  Duke  of 
Arcos  had 
been  viceroy 
of  Naples  for 
three  years, 
and,  since 
the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration,  he  had  taxed 
every  thing  to  such  an  extent  that,  at  a  loss  for 
something  more  to  tax,  he  at  last  laid  an  impost 
upon  fruits ;  which,  being  the  principal  food  of 
the  lazzaroni,  had  been,  hitherto,  allowed  to 
enter  the  city  free  of  duty.  This  new  excise 
seemed  particularly  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  very  faithful  city,  and  they  began  to  mur- 
mur loudly.  The  duke  of  Arcos  doubled  his 
guards,  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  his  castles, 
brought  three  or  four  thousand  men,  who  were 
scattered  about  the  environs,  into  the  city,  added 
to  the  splendor  of  his  equipages,  dinners  and 
balls,  and  let  the  people  murmur. 

The  month  of  July  approached.  During  this 
month  the  fete  of  La  Madona  del  Monta  Car- 
mello  is  celebrated,  at  Naples,  with  a  pomp  and 
devotion  peculiar  to  that  city.  It  was  custo- 
mary, at  this  period,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
fete,  to  erect,  in  the  middle  of  the  market  place, 
a  fort,  which,  in  commemoration,  without  doubt, 
of  the  different  assaults  which  the  holy  moun- 
tain was  compelled  to  undergo,  was  defended  by 
a  garrison  of  Christians,  and  attacked  by  an 
army  of  Saracens.  The  Christians  wore  short 
breeches  and  red  caps,  which,  at  that  time,  con- 
stituted the  costume  of  the  Neapolitan  fisher- 
men. The  Saracens  were  dressed  alter  the 
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Turkish  fashion,  in  wide  pantaloons,  silk  vests, 
and  huge  turbans.  It  is  not  now  recollected  by 
whom  the  expense  of  the  costumes  of  the  in- 
fidels was  borne.  They  were  preserved,  how- 
ever, with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  combatants 
handed  them  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  arms  of  the  besieged  and  besiegers  were 
long  reed  wands,  furnished  in  abundance  by  the 
marshy  country  arouud  Naples,  with  which, 
without  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm,  they  laid 
lustily  about  each  other's  ears.  It  was  custo- 
mary for  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
combat,  to  assemble  occasionally  during  the 
month  of  June  for  the  purpose  of  training,  and 
friends  rfnd  enemies,  Christians  and  Saracens, 
manoeuvred  together  with  the  most  perfect  un- 
derstanding, and,  the  training  over,  would  enter 
the  city,  formed  in  lines  like  regular  troops, 
observing  the  military  step,  and  carrying  their 
reeds  at  their  shoulders,  like  muskets. 

The  commander  of  the  Christians,  who  were 
to  defend  the  fort  of  the  market-place,  on  the 
fete  day  of  La  Madona  del  Carmello,  in  the 
year  1647,  was  a  young  fisherman  of  Naples, 
the  son  of  a  poor  man,  who  followed  the  same 
occupation  at  Amain.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Aniello,  but  he  was  called,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  Masaniello.  A  short  time  before  the 
trainings  were  to  take  place,  the  young  fisher- 
man had  had  cause  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
tax.  His  wife,  whom  he  had  married  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
was  detected,  by  the  excise  officers,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  smuggle  into  the  city  two  or  three 
pounds  of  meal,  hidden  in  a  stocking.  She  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  she  was  condemned 
to  remain  until  her  husband  paid  one  hundred 
ducats,  a  greater  sum,  in  all  probability,  than 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  realize,  by  a  life 
3  time  of  labor.     The  hatred,  which  Masaniello 
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openly  avowed  against  the  officers  after  the 
arrest  of  his  wife,  soon  became  widely  known 
amongst  the  people.  He  declared,  loudly,  in  the 
streets,  that  he  would  be  avenged  in  some  man- 
ner, for  the  injury  he  had  suffered  ;  and,  as  the 
people  of  his  class  were  discontented,  he, 
doubtless,  owed  his  choice,  as  leader  of  the 
more  important  of  the  two  bands,  to  his  hostile 
manifestations.  The  name  of  the  other  leader 
is  now  unknown. 

Masaniello's  first  act  of  hostility  against  the 
authority  of  the  viceroy  was  a  strange  prank. 
As  he  was  passing,  with  his  troop  before  the 
government  palace,  upon  the  balcony  of  which 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Arcos  had  assembled 
all  the  aristocracy  of  the  city,  Masaniello,.  as  if 
to  do  honor  to  these  rich  lords  and  beautiful 
ladies,  ordered  his  troop  to  halt,  formed  them 
into  a  line,  in  front  of  the  palace,  commanded 
them  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  august  specta- 
tors, throw  their  reeds  on  the  ground,  and  then 
pick  them  up  again.  The  double  manoeuvre  was 
executed  with  a  remarkable  unanimity.  The 
ladies  uttered  loud  cries,  and  the  lords  spoke  of 
chastising  the  insolent  fellows  who  had  dared 
to  perform  this  impertinent  trick,  with  such  im- 
perturbable seriousness.  But,  as  Masaniello's 
troop  was  composed  of  two  hundred  gallants, 
chosen  from  amongst  the  most  vigorous  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Mole,  the  thing  was  only  talked  of, 
and  Masaniello  and  his  companions  returned 
home  unmolested. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  which  was  set 
apart  for  another  review,  the  two  chiefs,  with 
their  troops,  met  upon  the  market-place  to  con- 
tinue their  training.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  peasants  from  the  neighborhood  of  Naples 
usually  brought  their  fruits  to  market.  Whilst 
the  two  bands  were  exercising,  in  warm  emula- 
tion, a  dispute  arose,  between  a  gardener  of 
Portici  and  a  citizen  of  Naples,  with  regard  to  a 
basket  of  figs.  It  related  to  the  newly  imposed 
duty,  which  neither  wished  to  pay ;  the  seller 
insisting  that  the  tax  should  be  borne  by  the 
purchaser,  and  the  purchaser  contending  that  it 
was  intended  to  fall  upon  the  seller.  As  this 
dispute  made  some  noise,  the  spectators,  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Turks  and  Christians,  ran  to  the  scene  of  the 
discussion,  and  formed  a  circle  around  the  dis- 
putants. Brawn  from  their  employment  by  the 
turmoil  which  began  to  grow  louder,  some  of 
the  soldiers  deserted  their  ranks  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  As  the  discussion  became  in- 
teresting, they  soon  made  signs  to  their  com- 
panions to  join  them ;  the  latter  did  not  require 
a  second  invitation,  and  the  circle  increased  till 
it  became  a  formidable  crowd.     At  this  crisis, 


the  magistrate,  who  had  charge  of  the  police, 
arrived,  and,  interrogated  by  the  gardeners  and 
citizens,  to  know  upon  whom  the  tax  should 
fall,  replied  that  it  was  intended  to  affect  the 
gardeners.  Hardly  was  this  decision  made, 
when  the  gardeners  turned  over  their  baskets, 
filled  with  fruit,  declaring  that  they  would  rather 
give  them  to  the  people  for  nothing  than  submit 
to  this  odious  imposition.  The  spectators  im- 
mediately rushed  forward  to  seize  upon  the 
fruits,  and  were  pressing  and  scrambling  for  the 
prize,  when  a  man  thrust  himself  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  crowd,  which  became  silent  and  quiet 
at  his  command,  and  declared  to  the  magistrate, 
that,  from  this  hour  henceforth,  the  Neapolitan 
people  were  determined  to  pay  no  more  taxes. 
The  magistrate  spoke  of  coercive  measures,  and 
threatened  to  bring  down  the  soldiers  upon  them. 
The  young  man  stooped,  picked  up  a  handful  of 
the  fig 8,  and,  mingled  as  they  were  with  dust, 
threw  them  into  the  magistrate's  face.  The 
officer  retired,  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  multi- 
tude, whilst  the  young  man,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  two  troops,  which  were  about  to 
pursue  the  fugitive,  stopped  them,  and  made  his 
dispositions  with  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  a 
consummate  general.  He  divided  them  into 
four  bodies,  three  of  which  he  despatched  to 
different  parts  of  the  city,  with  orders  to  de- 
molish all  the  custom  houses,  burn  all  the  excise 
records,  and  announce  the  abolition  of  all  the 
imposts ;  whilst,  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  of 
those  who  had  been  spectators  of  the  training, 
he  marched  directly  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy. 
The  four  divisions  set  off  upon  their  different 
duties,  to  the  cry  of  <<  Viva  Masaniello  !" 

This  young  man,  who,  in  an  instant  of  time 
had  resisted  the  authorities  as  a  tribune,  disposed 
his  army  as  a  general,  and  commanded  the 
people  as  a  dictator,  was  Masaniello. 

The  duke  of  Arcos  was  already  informed  of 
what  had  taken  place ;  the  magistrate,  who  fled 
to  his  palace,  had  related  all.  Masaniello  and 
his  troop,  therefore,  found  the  palace  closed. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  people  was  to  break 
open  the  doors.  But  Masaniello  wished  to  pro- 
ceed with,  at  least,  an  appearance  of  legality. 
He  was  about  to  summon  the  viceroy  either  to 
appear  before  them,  himself,  or  send  some  one 
in  his  name,  when  the  window  of  the  balcony 
was  opened  and  the  magistrate  appeared,  an- 
nouncing that  the  duty  upon  fruit  would  be  re- 
moved. But  this  was  not  enough ;  the  multi- 
tude, feeling  its  own  power,  and  seeing  that 
something  was  yielded,  had  already  become 
exacting.  They  demanded,  with  loud  cries, 
the  abolition   of  the  duty    upon   meal.     The 
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magistrate  replied  that  he  would  go  to  the  vice- 
roy for  an  answer;  bat,  after  re-entering  the 
palace,  did  not  again  make  his  appearance. 

Masaniello  raised  his  voice,  and,  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  longs,  cried  out,  that  he  gave 
the  viceroy  ten  minutes  to  decide.     These  ten 
minutes   expired,  and,  no  response  having  been 
made,  Masaniello,  with  the  gesture  of  an  em- 
peror, extended  his  hand  toward  the  palace.     In 
an  instant  the  door  was  broken  open,  and  the 
multitude    rushed    into    the    building,    crying, 
« Down  with  the  taxes,"  breaking  the  glass, 
and  throwing  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows. 
But  when  they  reached  the  sails  du  dais,  this 
immense  and  excited  crowd  stopped,  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  leader,  before  a  portrait  of  the 
king,    uncovered,  and    made    obeisance,   whilst 
Masaniello  declared,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  it  was 
not  against  his  sovereign  that  he  had  revolted, 
but  against  the  bad  government  of  his  ministers. 
The  Duke  of  Arcos  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
escaped  from  the  palace,  by  a  secret  staircase, 
leaped  into  a  carriage,  and  set  off  at  full  speed 
for  Castello  Nuovo.     But   he  was  soon  recog- 
nised by  the   populace,  pursued,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  seized,  when  some  handsfuli 
of  ducats  fell  from  his  carriage  window.     The 
crowd  precipitated  itself  upon  this   shower   of 
gold,  and  allowed  the  duke  to  escape.     Finding 
the  drawbridge  of  Castello  Nuovo  raised,  he  took 
refuge    in  a  neighboring  convent.     From    this 
retreat,    he    issued     two    proclamations :     one 
abolishing  all   taxes,  and   the  other  offering  to 
Masaniello  an  income  of  six  thousand  ducats,  if 
he  would  repress  the  people,  and  induce  them  to 
return  to  their  allegiance. 

Masaniello  received  these  two  proclamations, 
and  read  them,  aloud,  to  the  people,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos'  palace.  He  tore 
up  that  which  related  to  himself,  and  scattered 
the  pieces  to  the  multitude,  crying  out,  as  he 
did  so,  that  he  would  not  betray  his  companions 
for  all  the  gold  in  the  kingdom.  From  that 
moment  Masaniello  was  no  longer  a  leader,  or  a 
king,  to  the  multitude  ;  he  was  a  god  !  Then, 
in  his  turn,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Duke  of 
Ardh,  charged  to  say  to  him  that  the  revolt 
was  not  against  the  king,  but  against  the  taxes ; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  if  he  fulfilled  his 
promises,  and  that  he  might  return,  in  perfect 
safety,  to  his  palace.  Each  individual  com- 
posing the  deputation,  pledged  his  life  for  the 
safety  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos.  The  vice- 
roy accepted  their  protection ;  but,  instead  of 
returning  to  his  devastated  palace,  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  retire  to  fort  Saint  Elmo.  The 
proposition  was  transmitted  to  Masaniello,  who, 
after  reflecting  some  seconds,  with  a  smile,  as- 


sented. The  Duke  of  Arcos  retired  to  the 
Castle  of  Saint  Elmo.  Masaniello  was  sole 
master  of  the  city. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  in  five  hours. 
In  this  short  space  of  time  had  all  the  Spanish 
power  been  extinguished,  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  viceroy  destroyed,  and  a  lazzaroni  come  to 
treat,  on  an  equal  footing,  with  the  representa- 
tive of  Philippe  IV.  In  abandoning  the  city,  the 
viceroy  had  made  the  poor  fisherman  king  in  his 
stead.  This  strange  revolution  was  effected, 
too,  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood. 

But  now  commenced,  for  Masaniello,  an  im- 
mense task.  The  fisherman,  without  education ; 
the  lazzarone  who  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
the  fish-merchant  who  had  never  done  aught  else 
but  handle  his  oars  and  draw  his  nets,  found 
himself  suddenly  charged  with  all  the  details  of 
the  government  of  a  great  kingdom.  He  was 
now  called  upon  to  issue  proclamations ;  to  dis- 
pense justice ;  to  organise  and  command  an 
army ;  to  fight  for  his  head.  But  nothing  of  all 
this  affrighted  Masaniello ;  he  looked  around 
him,  calmly  examined  his  position,  and  set  him- 
self immediately  and  boldly  to  work. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  authority,  was  to 
set  at  liberty  all  those  prisoners  that  were  con- 
fined for  smuggling  or  for  fines  imposed  by  the 
excise  officers.  Amongst  this  number,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  the  wife  of  the  Dictator. 
The  liberated  prisoners  came,  immediately,  to 
join  him,  at  the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  Then, 
accompanied  by  them,  and  escorted  by  his 
troop,  he  marched  to  the  market-place,  pro- 
claimed the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  and  ordered 
all  the  male  Neapolitans,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty,  to  'take  arms  and  assemble 
upon  the  place.  This  proclamation  was  dic- 
tated by  Masaniello,  and  written  by  a  public 
scribe.  Masaniello,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was 
unable  to  write,  placed  under  the  last  line  of  the 
paper,  after  the  manner  of  a  seal,  the  impres- 
sion of  an  amulet,  which  he  wore  about  his 
neck  ;  and  which,  from  that  time,  became  the 
seal  of  the  new  sovereign.  Then,  as  his  first 
troops  were  divided  into  four  bodies,  he  ap- 
pointed chiefs  to  lead  the  three  which  were  not 
under  his  command.  These  three  leaders  were 
his  friends,  and  lazzaroni  like  himself;  their 
names  were  Cataneo,  Renna,  and  Ardizzone. 
They  were  each  dispatched  to  an  opposite  quar- 
ter, and  ordered  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
city.  The  three  troops  took  their  appointed 
posts,  and  Masaniello  remained  upon  the  market- 
place, at  the  head  of  his  own,  waiting  the  result 
of  the  order  he  had  given  for  the  general  rising. 
He  did  not  wait  long.  In  about  two  hours  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  armed  men  sur- 
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rounded  Masaniello.  Every  one  obeyed  the  *  streets.  The  only  condition  they  desired  to  im- 
call  instantaneously,  without,  for  a  moment,  pose  was,  that  the  viceroy  should  place  in  their 
questioning  the  authority  of  him  who  gave  the  '  hands  the  original  draught  of  the  proclamation 
command.  The  association  of  painters,  only,  )  of  Charles  V.  which,  from  the  date  of  its  execu- 
desired  to  be  organized  into  a  particular  com-  \  tion,  prohibited  all  new  impositions  of  taxes, 
pany  under  the  name  of  the  "  Death  Troop  :"  and  I  The  viceroy  pretended  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
as this  demand  was  made  of  Masaniello  by  an  <  position,  but  caused  a  copy  of  the  instrument  to 
ancient  lazzarone,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  J  be  made,  secretly,  and  sent  this  to  Masaniello, 
attached,  the   demand  was   granted.     The    laz-  \  instead  of  the  original.     But  Masaniello,  who 


zarone  selected  to  make  this  request  of   Ma- 
saniello, was  Salvator  Rosa. 


suspected  some  treachery,  called  a  council,  and 
submitted  the  proclamation  to  their  examination. 


Masaniello  then  thought,  that  the  first  thing  j  They  declared  it  was  "only  a  copy,  and  not  the 
to  be  done  in  a  good  government  was,  to  j  original  instrument.  Masaniello  descended  from 
empty  the  prisons,  by  setting  free  the  innocent,  \  his  scaffold,  walked  directly  to  the  Duke  de 
and  punishing  the  guilty.  The  leader  of  the  j  Matalone,  and  reproached  him  with  his  treachery, 
revolt  had  made  himself  general,  the  general  \  He  then  dragged  the  ambassador  from  his  horse, 
made  himself  legislator,  the  legislator  consti-  j  threw  him  upon  the  groifhd,  and  thrust  his  naked 
tuted  himself  judge.  J  foot  into  his  face  ;  after  which,  remounting  his 

Masaniello  caused  a  kind  of  wood  scaffold  to  )  throne,  he  ordered  the  duke  to  be  conveyed  to 
be  erected,  seated  himself  upon  it  in  his  fisher-  [  prison.  On  the  following  night,  the  Duke  de 
man's   dress,   and   with  his   right  hand  laying  \  Matalone    bribed   the     gaoler, '  and    made     his 

escape, 
brought,  one  by  one,  before  him.     During  the  J       The   viceroy  now  began    to  appreciate   the 


whole  remaining  part  of  the  day  he  sat  in  judg- 


character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 


ment.  Those  whom  he  proclaimed  innocent  and  finding  it  impossible  to  deceive  him,  he  de- 
were  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  those  termined  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  force, 
whom  he  pronounced  guilty  were,  in  the  same  He  consequently  ordered  all  the  troops  stationed 
moment,  executed.  And,  such  was  the  pene-  at  Capua,  Gaeta,  and  those  at  Salerno,  to  march 
tration  of  this  man,  that  although  his  decisions  ;  upon  Naples.  When  Masaniello  was  apprised 
were,  for  the  most  part,  based  upon  a  rapid  and  \  of  this  movement,  he  despatched  one  of  the  di- 
searching  inspection  of  the  countenance  and  >  visions  of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  two 
bearing  of  the  accused,  there  was  a  conviction  of  his  lieutenants,  to  meet  the  troops  from 
amongst  the  spectators  that  this  improvisator  j  Salerno ;  with  the  second  he  opposed  the  troops 
judge  had  not  condemned  a  single  innocent,  nor     from  Capua,  and  the  third,  under  the  command 


allowed  a  single  guilty  person  to  escape.  The 
severity  of  the  punishments  were  not,  however, 
graduated   with   regard  to  the  enormity  of  the 


of  Ardizzone,  he  left  to  guard  the  city. 

It  is  believed  that  it  was  during  this  tempo- 
rary  absence  of  Masaniello  from  Naples,  that 


crimes.  Thieves,  forgers,  and  assassins,  were  j  the  first  propositions  to  betray  his  cause,  were 
alike  condemned  to  die.  This  severity  bore  a  j  made  to  Ardizzone,  with  authority  to  communi- 
strong  resemblance  to  the  laws  of  Draco ;  but  cate  them  to  his  two  colleagues,  Cataneo  and 
Masaniello  felt  that  time  pressed,  and  that  he  <  Renna. 

had  no  leisure  to  seek  out  more  appropriate  j  Masaniello  fought  the  troops  of  the  viceroy, 
methods  of  punishment  for  these  different  de-  killed  a  thousand  men,  and  took  three  thousand 
grees  of  crime.  The  next  morning  all  was  prisoners.  These  he  brought,  with  great  pomp, 
completed ;  the  Neapolitan  prisons  were  empty,  j  to  Naples,  and  set  them  at  liberty  upon  the 
and  all  the  sentences  executed.  j  market-place.    These  three  thousand  men  shout- 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  revolt,  or  rather  ing  «  Viva  Masaniello,"  immediately  took  tfceir 
the  genius  of  him  who  directed  it,  affrighted  the  places  amongst  the  Neapolitan  militia, 
viceroy.  He  sent  the  duke  de  Matalone  to  \  Cataneo  and  Renna  repulsed  the  troops  which 
Masaniello,  to  ask  what  end  he  proposed  to  \  they  were  sent  out  to  meet.  The  "  Death 
attain  by  the  course  he  was  pursuing ;  and  on  j  Troop,"  which  made  a  part  of  their  division, 
what  conditions  the  people  would  again  submit  j  performed  miracles  of  valor, 
to  the  authority  of  their  sovereign.  Masaniello  j  The  Duke  of  Arcos  had  no  other  resources  ; 
denied  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  re-  j  be  had  attempted  stratagem,  and  Masaniello  had 
volted  against  Philip  IV.  and  in  proof  of  this  discovered  his  treachery ;  he  had  attempted  force, 
assertion,  showed  the  ambassador  portraits  of  j  and  Masaniello  had  beaten  him.  He,  therefore, 
the  king  of  Spain,  placed  with  every  show  of  j  resolved  to  treat  directly  with  him ;  making  trfe 
respect  and  honor,  at  the   corners  of  all  the  <  mental  reservation,  to  betray  him  at  the  very 
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first  opportunity  which  presented  itself.  This 
time,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  his  nego- 
ciation,  he  chose  Cardinal  Filomarino  as  his 
ambassador.  The  people,  who  distrusted  the 
cardinal,  opposed  this  new  meeting,  hut  Masani- 
ello  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  the  meeting 
took  place.  Masaniello  had  ordered  thirty-six 
palaces,  of  thirty-six  of  the  most  distinguished 
Spanish  and  Neapolitan  nobles,  to  be  burned. 
Cardinal  Filomarino  begged  Masaniello  to  re- 
voke this  order,  and,  at  his  request,  it  was 
revoked. 

When  Masaniello  left  the  prelate  and  was  on 
his  way  from  the  place  of  conference  to  the 
market,  five  shots,  from  weapons,  the  muzzles 
of  which  were  almost  in  contact  with  his 
breast,  were  fired  at  him.  He  escaped,  un- 
touched ;  his  hour  had  not  yet  come.  The  as- 
sassins were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people ;  but, 
with  their  dying  breaths,  they  declared  that  they 
were  paid  by  the  Duke  de  Matalone,  who 
wished  to  avenge  himself  upon  Masaniello,  for 
toe  bad  treatment  he  had  received  at  his  hands, 
to  commit  this  act.  The  viceroy  disavowed 
any  knowledge  of  the  attempt;  the  cardinal 
pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  negociations 
were  continued. 

The  police  had  never  been  better  organized ; 
during  these  four  days  of  Masaniello's  adminis- 
tration, not  a  theft  had  been  committed  in  all 
Naples. 

The  same  day  on  which  Masaniello  had  so 
narrowly  escaped  assassination,  Cardinal  Filo- 
marino communicated  to  him  the  wish  of  the 
viceroy  to  hold  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
in  relation  to  affairs  of  state ;  stating  that  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  would  return  to  his  palace  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  receive  him.     Masaniello, 
who  distrusted  these  advances,  would  have  re- 
fused, but  the  cardinal  insisted  so  warmly,  that 
he  yielded  to  his  importunities.     A  new  discus- 
sion  now  arose,  much  more  difficult  to  settle 
than  the  other  :  Masaniello,  who  did  not  regard 
himself  as  any  thing  more  than  a  simple  fisher- 
man, wished  to  appear  at  the  palace  in  his  ordi- 
nary  costume;    that  is,  with  naked  legs   and 
arms,   and    with    no   other    clothing   than  his 
drawers,    shirt,    and    Phrygian    cap.     But   the 
cardinal   insisted  so  strenuously  upon  the   un- 
seemliness  of  his  appearing  at  so  brilliant  a 
court,  upon  business  of  such  high  importance, 
in  such  a  costume,  that  Masaniello,  with  a  sigh, 
finally  yielded.     The  same  evening  he  received, 
as  a  present  from  the  viceroy,  a  complete  suit 
of  silver  cloth,  a  plumed  cap,  and  a  sword  with 
a  gold  scabbard.     He  accepted  the  clothing,  but 
refused  the  sword,  not  wishing  any  other  than 
6* 


that  which  had  served  him  as  a  sceptre  and  an 
emblem  of  justice. 

Masaniello  slept  badly  that  night,  and  said, 
the  next  morning,  that  his  patron  saint  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  cautioned  him  to 
avoid  this  interview.  But  Cardinal  Filomarino 
reminded  him  of  his  promise,  observing  that  the 
viceroy  waited  for  him  at  the  palace,  and  that 
he  could  not  fail  to  keep  his  engagement  with- 
out a  breach  of  honor.  Masaniello  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  put  on  his  rich  dress,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy. 

Masaniello  was  one  of  those  gifted  beings 
who  seem,  not  only  in  mind,  but  in  person  also, 
to  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  circum- 
stances. The  Duke  of  Arcos,  when  he  sent  the 
rich  dress  to  the  ex-fisherman,  had  hoped  to 
render  him  ridiculous  ;  Masaniello  put  it  on,  and 
Masaniello  had  the  air  of  a  king.  He  advanced 
amidst  cries  of  admiration  from  the  multitude, 
managing  his  horse  with  the  ease  and  address  of 
the  best  cavalier  of  the  viceroy's  court :  for, 
when  a  boy,  Masaniello  had  frequently  broken 
those  little  horses,  the  race  of  which  the  Sara- 
cens have  left  in  Calabria,  and  which  still  rove, 
wild,  amongst  the  mountains.  He  was  followed, 
too,  by  an  escort  such  as  few  sovereigns  could 
boast  of  possessing ;  there  were  an  hundred  and 
fifty  companies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  orga- 
nised by  himself,  and  more  than  sixty  thousand 
persons  without  arms.  All  this  escort  was 
shouting  "  Viva  Masaniello !"  so  that,  in  ap- 
proaching the  palace,  he  seemed  like  a  con- 
queror returning  to  his  home  after  some  brilliant 
exploit. 

As  soon  as  Masaniello  reached  the  square 
before  the  palace,  the  captain  of  the  guards  of 
the  viceroy  appeared  at  the  door  to  receive  him ; 
Masaniello  then  turned  toward  the  crowd  which 
accompanied  him. 

«My  friends,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  know 
what  is  about  to  take  place  between  myself  and 
my  lord,  the  duke ;  but,  whatever  may  happen, 
I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  never  have,  and 
never  will  propose  any  thing  which  will  not 
have  in  view  the  public  happiness.  As  soon  as 
this  public  happiness  is  assured,  and  you  are  all 
free,  I  shall  again  become  the  poor  fisherman 
you  have  known,  and  all  the  expression  of  gra- 
titude I  ask  of  you  is,  that  each  of  you  shall  say 
an  Ave  Maria  for  me  at  the  hour  of  my 
death." 

The  people  then  perceived  that  Masaniello 
dreaded  being  drawn  into  some  snare,  and  saw 
that  he  entered  the  palace  against  his  will. 
Thousands  of  voices  begged  permission  to  ac- 
company him  as  a  guard 
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"No,"  said  Masaniello,  "no — the  business 
between  my  lord  and  myself  should  be  discussed 
in  private.  Allow  me  to  go  in  alone ;  but  if  I 
am  too  long  in  returning  to  you,  rush  into  the 
palace,  and  leave  not  one  stone  upon  another 
until  you  have  found  my  corpse." 

All  swore  obedience;  the  soldiers  extending 
menacingly  their  arms,  and  the  people  their 
clenched  hands  toward  the  palace.  Masaniello 
then  dismounted,  traversed  t^e  remaining  part 
of  the  square  on  foot,  and  disappeared  from  the 
crowd  in  the  great  doorway  of  the  palace.  At 
the  moment  he  passed  the  doorway,  so  great  a 
murmur  arose  from  the  crowd,  that  the  viceroy 
trembling  with  alarm,  asked,  if  a  new  outbreak 
was  about  to  take  place. 

Masaniello  found  the  Duke  of  Arcos  awaiting 
him  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  On  perceiving 
him,  Masaniello  bowed.  The  viceroy  said,  that 
he  deserved  reward  for  having  so  well  controlled 
this  multitude,  so  promptly  dispensed  justice, 
and  so  wonderfully  organized  an  army ;  that  he 
hoped  this  army  would  unite  with  those  of  Spain 
against  their  common  enemies ;  and  that,  in 
effecting  this,  Masaniello  would  perform  the 
greatest  service  to  Philip  IV.  that  was  in  the 
power  of  a  subject  to  render  to  his  sovereign. 
Masaniello  replied,  that  neither  himself  nor  the 
people  had  ever  revolted  against  Philip  IV.  as 
the  portraits  of  the  king,  put  up  with  great 
honor,  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  would 
attest:  that  he  had  only  wished  to  lighten  the 
treasury  of  the  burden  of  the  salaries  of  the  ex- 
cisemen, salaries  which  (Masaniello  had  com- 
pelled them  to  give  him  all  information  about 
the  matter ;)  exceeded,  at  least,  one  third  the 
duties  they  received ;  and  that  when  the  city 
of  Naples  enjoyed  the  immunities  accorded  by 
the  proclamation  of  Charles  V.  he  would  pro- 
mise that  himself  and  the  people  would  be  ready 
to  render  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
king.  They  then  entered  an  apartment  where 
Cardinal  Filomarino  was  waiting,  and  a  profound 
discussion  arose  between  these  three  men,  so 
different  in  profession,  character,  and  station, 
upon  the  rights  of  loyalty,  and  the  interests 
of  the  people.  Then,  as  the  discussion  was 
prolonged  some  time,  the  people  without,  not 
seeing  their  chief  reappear,  began  to  shout 
«« Masaniello  !  Masaniello  !"  The  duke  and 
cardinal  grew  uneasy  as  these  shouts  increased, 
and  Masaniello,  smiling  at  their  fears,  said, 

<<  I  will  show  you,  my  lords,  how  tractable 
are  the  Neapolitan  people." 

He  opened  a  window,  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  balcony.  When  he  appeared,  the  voices 
burst  forth  in  a  single  shout,  "  Viva  Masaniello!" 
But  Masaniello  had  only  to  place  his  finger  upon 


his  lip,  when  all  this  crowd  became  so  silent 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  city  of  eternal  clamors 
had  suddenly  become  as  lifeless  as  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  Then,  in  his  ordinary  tone  of 
voice,  which,  so  great  was  the  silence,  was 
heard  by  all,  distinctly  : 

"It  is  well,"  said  he;  "I  have  no  longer 
any  need  of  you ;  let  every  one  retire  under 
penalty  of  treason." 

All  immediately  left  the  square  without  an 
observation,  without  a  word,  and,  five  minutes* 
after,  this  place,  filled  with  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  was  entirely 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  the  sentinel  and 
lazzarone  who  held  the  bridle  of  Masaniello's 
horse.  The  duke  and  cardinal  gazed  upon  each 
other  in  affright,  for  at  this  moment,  only,  did 
they  comprehend  the  terrible  influence  of  this 
man.  But  this  display  of  power  showed  plainly 
to  the  two  politicians  with  whom  Masaniello 
was  treating,  that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  they 
could  not  refuse  any  thing  which  he  demanded  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  before  the  triumvirate,  which 
had  met  to  decide  upon  matters  which  affected 
the  most  vital*  interests  of  Naples,  separated, 
that  the  order  for  the  suppression  of  taxes, 
should  be  read,  signed,  and  publicly  confirmed, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  who  were  in 
revolt,  Masaniello  repeated,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  their  abolition.  This  point, 
which  was  all  that  had  brought  Masaniello  to 
the  palace,  being  settled,  he  demanded  of  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  permission  to  retire.  The  duke 
said  that  he  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased,  that 
he  was  as  much  viceroy  as  himself,  that  he 
might  regard  himself  as  having  a  right  to  visit 
and  leave  the  palace,  in  which  he  had  an  equal 
right,  whenever  he  chose.  Masaniello  bowed 
again,  and  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  the  door 
of  his  palace,  riding  side  by  side  with  him,  but 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  allow  the 
cardinal's  horse  to  be  a  head's  length  in  advance 
of  his  own.  When  the  cardinal  re-entered  his 
palace,  Masaniello  took  his  way  to  the  market- 
place, where  he  found  collected  the  great  mul- 
titude he  had  dismissed  from  before  the  viceroy's 
palace.  He  passed  the  night  jn  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  despatching  public  business,  and  replying 
to  the  petitions  which,  were  presented  to  him. 
This  man  seemed  to  be  superior  to  physical 
necessities ;  for,  during  the  five  days  that  hU 
power  continued,  no  one  had  seen  him  eat  or 
sleep ;  from  time  to  time,  only,  he  called  for  a 
glass  of  water,  in  which  were  expressed  some 
drops  of  lemon  juice. 

The  next  day  was  that  fixed  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Cathedral.     In  the  morning, 
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Mtsaniello  found  two  magnificently  caparisoned 
fortes,  intended  for  himself  and  his  brother,  in 
waiting.     This  was  a  new  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  viceroy.     The  two  young  men  mounted, 
and  set  out  for  the  palace.     They  there  found 
the  Duke  of  Arcos  and  all  the  court  in  waiting 
for  them.     A  numerous  cavalcade  joined  them  : 
the  Duke  of  Arcos  placed  Masaniello  on  his 
right,  and  his  brother  on  his  left,  and,  followed 
by  all  the  people,  advanced  toward  the  cathe- 
dral,  where    Cardinal    Filomarino,    who    was 
Archbishop   of  Naples,  received  them  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy.     Each  one  placed  himself, 
according  to  the  rank  which  he  had  received  from 
heaven,  or  which  he  had  assumed  of  himself; 
the  cardinal  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  the  Duke 
of  Arcos  upon  a  tribune,  and  Masaniello  with  a 
naked  sword  in   his  hand,  near  the  secretary, 
who  read  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  making  a 
pause  after  having  finished  reading  each.     Ma- 
saniello would  then  repeat  the  article,  explain- 
ing the  bearing  to  the  people,  and  commenting 
npon  it  as   the   most  skilful  legist  would  have 
done,  after  which,  upon  a  sign  that  he  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  the  secretary  would  pass  on. 
After  all  the  articles  were  thus  read  and  com- 
mented upon,  divine  service  was   commenced, 
which  terminated  with  the  Te  Dettm.    A  splen- 
did repast  awaited  the  principal  actors  in  this 
scene,  in  the  palace  gardens.     Masaniello,  his 
wife  and  brother  had  been  invited.     At  first,  as 
usual,  Masaniello,  who  knew  very  well  that  he 
was  not  the  object  of  all  these  honors,  would 
have  refused,   but   Cardinal   Filomarino   inter- 
posed, persuaded  the  young  lazzarone  to  avoid 
insulting  the  viceroy  by  refusing  to  dine  at  his 
table,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  accept 
the  invitation.     A  dark  cloud,  however,  might 
have  been  seen  to  pass  over  his  brow,  usually 
so  frank  and  open,  which,  the  cries  of  admira- 
tion and  love,  from  the  people,  that  generally 
had  so  much  influence  over  him,  could  not  now 
drive  away.     It  was  remarked  that,  in  return- 
ing from  the  cathedral,  his  head  was  bent  upon 
his  breast,  and  the  sad  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was   the    more   easily  observed  as,   out 
of  respect  to  the  viceroy,  and  notwithstanding 
his  repeated  requests  to  cover  himself,  Masani- 
ello, regardless  of  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  poured  down  upon  him,  carried  his  hat  in 
his   hand.     On  arriving  at  the   palace,  he  de- 
manded a  glass  of  water,  acidulated  with  lemon 
juice.      It   was  brought  him,  and,  as  he  was 
very  warm,  he  swallowed  it  at  a  single  draught; 
in  a  moment  he  became  so  pale  that  the  duchess 
inquired  if  he  were  ill.     Masaniello  replied  that 
the  iced  water  ]pad,  no  doubt,  affected  him,  and 
the  duchess,  smiling,  handed  him  a  nosegay  to 


smell.  Masaniello  carried  it  to  his  lips,  out 
of  respect  to  the  duchess ;  but,  hardly  had  he 
done  so,  when,  by  a  rapid  and  involuntary 
movement,  he  threw  it  far  from  him.  The 
duchess  pretended  not  to  have  observed  this 
action,  and  took  her  seat  at  table,  with  Masani- 
ello at  her  right,  and  his  brother  at  her  left. 
A  place  was  reserved  fer  the  wife  of  Masaniello 
between  the  viceroy  and  Cardinal  Filomarino. 

Masaniello  was  silent  and  moody  during  the 
repast,  and  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  some 
internal  pain,  of  which  he  did  not  wish  to  com* 
plain.  He  was  abstracted,  and  when  the  duke 
invited  him  to  drink  the  king's  health,  he  was 
compelled  to  repeat  the  request  before  Masani- 
ello seemed  to  hear  him.  At  last  be  rose  :  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  took  his  glass,  and,  at  the 
moment  he  was  about  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  he 
fell,  fainting,  upon  the  floor. 

This  occurrence  created  a  great  sensation. 
Masaniello's  father  rose  and  cast  a  terrible 
glance  upon  the  duke ;  his  wife  burst  into  tears. 
But  the  viceroy,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  re- 
marked, that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
physical  force  of  a  man  who  had  neither  eaten 
nor  slept  for  six  days  and  nights,  and  had  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  engaged  in  the  most 
violent  exercise,  under  a  burning  sun,  should  be 
exhausted.  He  gave  orders  to  have  Masaniello 
carried  into  the  palace,  accompanied  him  him- 
self, saw  that  he  needed  nothing,  and  sent  for 
his  own  physician.  The  physician  came,  just 
as  Masaniello  recovered  his  faculties,  and  de- 
clared that  his  indisposition  arose  from  over 
exertion,  and  would  soon  pass  away,  if  he  con- 
sented to  refrain,  for  a  day  or  two,  from  the 
labor  of  body  and  mind  to  which,  for  some  time, 
he  had  given  himself  up.  Masaniello  smiled 
bitterly ;  then,  with  a  movement  like  that  of 
Hercules,  when  he  plucked  from  his  shoulders 
the  poisoned  tunic  of  Nessus,  he  tore  away  the 
silver  cloth  robe,  which  the  viceroy  had  sent 
him,  and,  calling  in  a  loud  voice  for  his  fisher- 
man's clothes,  which  were  in  his  little  house  in 
the  market-place,  he  ran,  half  naked  as  he  was, 
to  the  stables,  leaped  upon  the  first  horse  he 
found,  and  dashed  out  of  the  palace.  The  vice- 
roy looked  after  him  as  he  went  away,  and, 
when  he  was  out  of  sight, 

«  This  man's  head  is  turned,"  said  he  ;  «  his 
sudden  greatness  has  made  him  mad." 

And  the  courtiers  repeated,  in  a  chorus,  that 
Masaniello  was  mad. 

During  this  time,  Masaniello  rode  at  full 
gallop  through  the  streets  of  Naples,  like  a 
madman,  overturning  all  who  came  in  his  way, 
and  stopping  only  to  ask  for  water.  His  breast 
was  on  fire.     In  the  evening  he  returned  to  the 
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market-place  ;  his  eyes  burned  with  fury  ;  he 
was  delirious,  and  in  his  delirium  gave  the  most 
strange  and  contradictory  orders.  The  first 
were  obeyed,  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he 
was  insane,  and  they  ceased  to  be  executed. 

His  wife  and  brother  watched  by  him  during 
the  whole  night.  The  next  day,  as  he  appeared 
calmer,  the  two  watchers  left  him  to  take  some 
repose ;  but  they  had  hardly  gone  out,  when 
Masaniello  clothed  himself  in  the  fragments 
of  the  rich  dress  he  had  worn  on  the  previous 
day,  and  ordered  his  horse,  in  so  imperious  a 
voice,  that  it  was  brought  to  him.  He  leaped 
upon  it,  and,  without  hat  or  vest,  with  nothing 
upon  him  but  his  torn  shirt  and  ragged  trowsers, 
dashed  off  at  full  gallop  for  the  palace.  The 
sentinel  did  not  recognize  Masaniello,  and  would 
have  stopped  him  ,*  but  he  overturned  him,  leaped 
from  his  horse,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the 
viceroy,  said  he  was  dying  of  hunger,  and  de- 
manded something  to  eat.  Then,  in  an  instant 
after,  he  informed  the  viceroy  that  he  was  about 
to  prepare  a  collation,  without  the  city,  and  in- 
vited him  to  partake  of  it.  But  the  viceroy, 
who  did  not  know  what  portion  of  this  to  credit 
or  disbelieve,  and  who  saw  before  him  an  insane 
man,  only,  pretended  indisposition,  and  refused 
to  go.  Masaniello  then,  without  insisting  far- 
ther, descended  the  staircase,  leaped  upon  his 
horse,  dashed  out  of  the  city,  of  which  he  almost 
made  the  circuit,  at  full  gallop,  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  returned  to  his  house  bathed  in  perspi- 
ration. During  his  ride,  as  on  the  day  before, 
he  had  frequently  demanded  drink,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  must  have  drank  as  much  as 
sixteen  quarts  of  water.  Overcome  with  fatigue, 
he  retired  to  his  bed. 

During  these  two  days  of  madness,  Ardizzone, 
Renna,  and  Cataneo,  who  were  eclipsed  whilst 
the  dictatorship  of  Masaniello  continued,  re- 
gained their  influence,  and  made  a  new  division 
of  the  city  guard. 

Masaniello  had  fallen,  when  he  first  threw 
himself  upon  bis  bed,  into  a  deep  stupor ;  but, 
toward  midnight,  he  woke,  and,  although  his 
muscular  limbs  were  shaken  with  a  violent 
tremor,  and  his  eye  burned  with  the  remains 
of  fever,  he  felt  better.  At  this  moment  his 
door  opened,  and,  instead  of  his  wife  or  brother, 
whom  he  expected  to  see,  a  man,  muffled  in  a 
large  black  cloak,  his  face  covered  with  a  mask 
of  the  same  color,  entered  and  advanced  silently 
to  the  truckle  bed,  upon  which  lay  this  powerful 
man,  at  whose  beck  were  the  lives  of  four 
hundred  thousand  of  his  kind. 

« Masaniello,  poor  Masaniello  !"  said  he, 
letting  fall  his  cloak,  and  removing  his  mask. 

«  Salvator  Rosa !"  cried  Masaniello,   recog- 


nising his  friend,  of  whom  for  four  days  he  had 
lost  sight,  occupied  as  Salvator  had  been  with 
the  «  Death  Troop,"  in  repulsing  the  Spaniards 
who  had  attempted  to  enter  Naples  from 
Salerno. 

The  two  friends  threw  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms. 

(<  Yes,  yes,  poor  Masaniello  !"  said  the  fisher- 
man-king, falling  back  upon  his  bed.  "Have 
they  not  well  disposed  of  me,  and  have  J  not 
done  well  to  confide  in  them !  But  I  wrong 
myself  to  say  I  trusted  them,  for  I  have  never 
believed  in  their  fine  speeches  ;  I  have  never  had 
faith  in  their  grand  promises.  This  infamous 
Cardinal  Filomarino  has  done  all ;  he  has,  in  the 
holy  name  of  God,  deceived  me!" 

Salvator  Rosa  listened  to  his  friend  with 
surprise. 

"  How !"  said  he,  <<  what  I  have  been  told  is 
not  true,  then?" 

«  What  have  you  been  told,  my  Salvator  ?" 
asked  Masaniello,  with  a  sad  expression. 

Rosa  was  silent. 

<<  You  have  been  told  that  I  was  mad  ;  is  it 
not  so?"  continued  Masaniello. 

Rosa  nodded  assent. 

«  Yes,  yes  ;  the  wretches  !  Oh  !  I  see  their 
hand  too  plainly  in  that  report.  No,  Salvator, 
no  !  I  am  not  mad ;  I  have  been  poisoned." 

Rosa  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

<<  It  is  all  my  own  fault,"  said  Masaniello; 
<<  why  did  I  put  my  foot  in  their  palace?  Was 
that  the  place  for  a  poor  fisherman  ?  Why  did 
I  accept  the  invitation  to  their  banquet  ?  It 
was  through  pride — the  demon  of  pride  tempted 
me,  Salvator,  and  I  have  been  punished." 

«  What !"  cried  Rosa,  <<  do  yon  believe  that 
they  have  had  the  baseness " 

"  They  have  poisoned  me,"  interrupted  Ma- 
saniello, in  a  more  decided  voice  ;  <<  tbey 
poisoned  me  twice — he  and  she — ho  in  a  glass 
of  water,  she  in  a  bouquet.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  call  them  noble,  to  call  them  duke  and 
duchess ;  they  who  could  poison  a  poor  fisher- 
man, full  of  confidence ;  who  believed  that  what 
was  sworn  was  binding — who  delivered  him- 
self into  their  hands  without  distrust !" 

«  No,  no !  you  deceive  yourself,  Masaniello ; 
the  burning  sun,  to  which  you  have  been  ex- 
posed, the  unceasing  physical  labour  which  you 
have  undergone,  and,  above  all,  the  great  and 
continued  intellectual  effort  which  you  have 
made,  that  wears  out  even  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  it,  these  were  sufficient  to  have 
produced  a  temporary  insanity." 

"  That  is  what  they  say.  I  know  very- 
well,"  cried  Masaniello;  "thai  is  what  they 
say,  and  that  is  what  generations  to  come  will, 
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without  doubt,  say,  also ;  since  you,  my  friend, 
you,  who  are  here,  face  to  face  with  me,  repeat 
the  tame  thing  when  I  affirm  the  contrary. 
They  poisoned  me  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  in  a 
bouquet;  hardly  had  I  smelled  the  flowers, 
hardly  had  I  swallowed  the  water,  before  I  felt 
my  senses  deserting  me.  A  cold  sweat  started 
oat  upon  my  brow,  the  earth  seemed  to  be  sink- 
ing under  my  feet ;  the  city,  the  sea,  Vesuvius, 
all  seemed  whirling  round  me.  Oh!  the 
wretches,  the  wretches !" 

And  a  burning  tear  coursed  down  the  cheek 
of  the  young  Neapolitan. 

«  Yes,  yes,"  said  Salvator  Rosa ;  "  yes,  I  see 
now  that  it  is  indeed  true.  But,  thank  heaven  ! 
their  conspiracy  has  failed ;  thank  heaven  !  you 
are  no  longer  insane ;  the  poison,  thank  heaven  ! 
has  yielded  to  the  remedies,  and  you  are 
saved." 

«  Yes,"  replied  Masaniello,  "  but  Naples  is 
lost." 

« Lost !   and   wherefore  ?"   asked   Salvator 


"Do  you  not  see,"  replied  Masaniello,  "  that 
J  am  not  the  same  now  that  I  was  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?  When  I  command,  the 
people  hesitate  to  obey.  They  have  no  longer 
confidence  in  me,  for  they  have  seen  me  in- 
sane. Besides,  have  they  not  whispered  to 
this  multitude  that  I  desired  to  become  king  ?" 

«  It  is  true,"  replied  Salvator,  with  a  gloomy 
expression,  "for  that  rumor  brought  me  here." 

«  And   for    what    purpose?    come  !    speak 
frankly." 

"For  what  purpose?"  replied  Salvator  Rosa. 
« I  came  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  report  was 
true  and,  if  true,  to  stab  you  to  the  heart !" 

"It  was  well,  Salvator,  well!"  said  Masani- 
ello: "with  six  such  men  as  you,  all  would  not 
yet  be  lost." 

"  But  why  do  you  despair  thus  ?"  asked 
Salvator. 

<<  Because,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I, 
done,  have  the  power  to  lead  this  people  to  the 
ittainment  of  that  end,  which  would  probably 
>e  effected  in  a  day  ;  and  to-morrow  morning, 
bis  night,  in  an  hour,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  no 
snger  here  to  lead  them." 
«  Where,  then,  will  you  be  ?" 
A  smile  of  the  deepest  sadness  wandered  upon 
ae  lips  of  Masaniello ;  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
eaven,  and  then  turned  them  upon  Salvator 
losa. 
"They  will  kill  me,  my  friend,"  said  he; 
four  days  ago  they  attempted  to  assassinate 
te,  and  they  failed,  because  ray  hour  had  not 
wne.  The  day  before  yesterday,  they  poisoned 
e,  and,    if  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking  my 


life,  they  made  roe  mad.  This  is  a  forewarning 
from  heaven,  Salvator !  The  next  attempt  they 
make  will  be  the  last." 

« But  why,  forewarned  as  you  are,  do  you 
not  foil  their  plots  by  remaining  at  home  ?" 

"  They  will  say  that  I  am  afraid." 

"  By  retaining  a  sufficient  guard  to  protect 
you,  then,  every  time  you  go  out  of  the  city  ?" 

"  Tbey  will  say  that  I  wish  to  become 
king." 

"  But  it  will  not  be  believed." 

"  Why,  even  you  have  believed  it !" 
Salvator    Rosa   bent   down    his   head,    and 
blushed,  for  there  was  so  much  gentleness  in 
Masaniello's  reply,  that  it  was  not  an  accusation 
but  a  reproach. 

"Well,  be  it  so!"  replied  he;  "God's  will 
be  done." 

Salvator  Rosa  seated  himself  on  the  bed  be- 
side his  friend. 

"  What  is  your  intention  ?"  asked  Masaniello. 

"  To  remain  near  you  and,  good  or  bad,  to 
share  your  fortune." 

"  You  are  mad,  Salvator,"  replied  Masaniello. 
"  As  for  me,  whom  the  Lord  has  chosen  for  his 
servant,  I  await  calmly  the  cup  which  I  must 
empty;  this  is  well,  for  I  cannot,  should  not  do 
otherwise,  but  you,  Salvator,  pressed  onward  by 
no  destiny,  bound  by  no  oath,  for  you  to  re- 
main in  this  infamous  Babylon,  would  be  mad- 
ness, would  be  criminal." 

"  I  shall  remain,  notwithstanding,"  said 
Rosa. 

"  You  will  sacrifice  yourself  without  saving 
me,  Salvator — and  all  your  devotion  will  be 
folly." 

"Happen  what  may!"  replied  the  painter, 
"  this  is  my  will  !" 

"  Your  will  ?  And  your  sisters  ?  Your 
mother  ?  Your  will !  The  day  on  which  you 
acknowledged  me  as  your  leader,  you  agreed  to 
make  your  will  subordinate  to  mine.  Well! 
my  will  is,  Salvator,  that  you  leave  Naples,  in- 
stantly ;  that  you  go  to  Rome,  and,  throwing 
yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  father,  solicit 
indulgence  for  me ;  for  these  murderers  will,  in 
all  probability,  take  my  life,  without  allowing 
me  time  to  make  preparation  for  death.  Do  you 
hear?  This  is  my  will.  As  your  chief,  I 
command,  as  your  friend  I  implore  you  to  obey 


me." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Salvator  Rosa,  "  I  obey." 
He  then  unrolled  a  canvass,  drew  forth  his 
pencils  from  a  little  bundle  attached  to  his  belt, 
and  sketched,  with  a  firm  and  rapid  hand,  that 
fine  portrait  of  Masaniello,  which  may  be  seen, 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  first  chamber  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Studio  at  Naples,  in  which  he  is 
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represented   in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  dark 
colored  cap  and  bare  neck. 

The  two  friends  separated,  never  to  meet 
again.  Salvator  Rosa  set  out  on  his  way  to 
Borne  the  same  night.  Masaniello,  fatigued 
with  this  scene,  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and 
slept. 

He  awoke  the  next  morning  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell  which  called  the  faithful  to  their  devo- 
tions. He.  rose,  ofFered  up  a  prayer,  clothed 
himself  in  his  simple  fisherman's  dress,  de- 
scended, crossed  the  square,  and  entered  the 
Del  Carmina  church.  It  was  the  fete  day 
of  the  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel.  Cardinal 
Filomarino  officiated ;  the  church  was  overflow- 
ing with  people. 

When  Masaniello  appeared,  the  crowd  opened 
and  made  way  for  him.  After  the  mass  was 
finished,  Masaniello  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
signified  that  he  wished  to  speak.  A  profound 
silence  followed,  and  every  one  paused  to  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say. 

«  My  friends,"  said  Masaniello,  in  a  sad,  but 
calm  voice,  fYou  were  slaves;  I  have  set  you 
free.  If  you  are  worthy  of  that  liberty,  defend 
it,  for  now  it  affects  you  only.  You  have  been 
told  that  I  wished  to  become  king ;  I  swear  by 
Him  who  died  upon  the  cross  to  purchase  the 
liberty  of  all  men,  that  it  is  not  true.  All  is 
now  at  an  end  between  the  world  and  me. 
Something  tells  me  that  I  have  only  a  few  hours 
to  live.  Friends,  remember  the  only  thing  I 
have  asked  of  you,  and  which  you  have  promised 
me ;  say  an  Ave  Maria  for  my  soul,  the  mo- 
ment you  hear  of  my  death." 

All  the  audience  renewed  the  promise ;  Ma- 
saniello then  made  a  sign  to  the  crowd  to  leave 
the  church,  which  was  obeyed.  When  he  was 
alone,  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  kneeled 
before  the  altar  of  the  virgin,  and  prayed. 
When  he  raised  his  head,  a  man  came  to  him  to 
say  that  Cardinal  Filomarino  waited  at  the 
convent  to  consult  with  him  on  state  business. 
Masaniello  signified  that  he  would  accede  to  the 
cardinal's  request.  The  messenger  disappeared. 
Masaniello  said  a  pater  and  an  avef  kissed  the 
amulet,  which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  three 
times,  and  then  advanced  toward  the  vestry. 
When  he  reached  the  door,  he  heard  several 
voices  calling  him  into  the  cloister ;  he  went 
toward  the  side  from  which  the  voices  came, 
but  at  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  upon  the 
threshold,  the  report  of  three  muskets  were 
heard,  and  three  balls  passed  through  his  breast. 
This  time  his  hour  had  come  ;  all  the  balls  took 
effect.     He  fell,  uttering  these  words,  only  : 


«  Ah,  traitors  !  ah!  ungrateful  wretches!" 

He  had  recognized  in  the  assassins  his  three 
friends,  Cataneo,  Renna  and  Ardizzone. 

Ardizzone  approached  the  corpse,  decapitated 
it,  and  passing  through  the  whole  city  with  the 
bleeding  head  in  his  hand,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of 
the  viceroy.  The  viceroy  examined  it  for  a 
moment,  to  be  certain  that  it  was  Masaniello>s, 
and  then,  after  having  paid  the  promised 
recompense  to  Ardizzone,  threw  it  into  the  city 
ditch. 

Renna  and  Cataneo  dragged  the  mutilated 
corpse  through  the  street,  and  the  people,  who, 
three  days  before,  had  torn  in  pieces  those  who 
had  attempted  the  life  of  their  chief,  looked, 
unmoved,  upon  this  terrible  spectacle.  Passing 
near  the  ditch  where  the  head  had  been  thrown, 
and  having  become  wearied  with  dragging  about 
and  insulting  the  corpse,  they  threw  it  also 
into  the  ditch,  where  it  remained  till  the  next 
day. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  the  love  of  the 
people  for  Masaniello  regained  its  influence. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  throughout  the 
city  except  tears  and  groans.  They  sought  out 
the  head  and  body  so  much  insulted  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  They  found  them,  adjusted  them  to 
each  other,  put  the  corpse  upon  a  litter,  covered 
it  with  a  royal  mantle,  crowned  it  with  laurel, 
placed  in  the  right  hand  a  general's  staff,  and,  in 
the  left,  a  naked  sword,  and  carried  it  through 
all  parts  of  the  city.  The  viceroy,  seeing  this, 
sent  eight  pages,  each  bearing  a  white  wax 
candle,  to  follow  the  procession,  and  ordered  all 
the  soldiers  to  salute  it  as  it  passed  by,  pre- 
senting arms.  It  was  carried  in  this  manner  to 
the  Santa  Clara  Cathedral,  where  Cardinal 
Filomarino  said  over  it  the  mass  for  the  dead. 
In  the  evening  it  was  interred  with  all  the 
ceremonies  usually  attendant  upon  the  burial 
of  Neapolitan  governors,  or  princes  of  the  royal 
family. 

Thus  died  Thomas  Aniello,  king  during  eight 
days,  mad  during  four ;  assassinated  as  a  tyrant ; 
his  remains  cast  forth  like  those  of  a  dog; 
gathered  up  again  as  those  of  a  martyr  ;  and 
his  memory,  since  then,  venerated  as  that  of  a 
saint. 

The  terror  which  his  name  caused  was  so 
great,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  viceroy,  pro- 
hibiting infants  to  be  christened  Masaniello,  still 
exists  in  full  force  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

Thus  has  this  name  been  guarded  from 
all  stain,  and  preserved,  pure,  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people. 


For   Arthur*!  Mifitioi. 

MY   COUNTRY. 


my  j 


thy 


^Y   country  !    O, 
country ! 
I  have   heard 
glory  long; 
[And  a  ho#t  of  pleasant 
memories 
Thy  storied  annals 

throng, 
y  mountains  tower 
in  stately  pride, 
In  gorgeous  beauty 
drest; 
Bat  thy  noble  hearts,  and  happy  home*, 
Are  more  than  all  the  rest 

My  country !  O,  my  country ! 

In  the  morning  of  thy  day, 
Dark  clouds  were  gathered  o'er  thee, 

And  their  shade  was  on  thy  way ; 
But  the  sunshine  of  the  spirit 

Was  upon  thy  children  still, 
And  the  storm-clouds  might  not  weaken 

The  strong  and  upright  will. 

In  thy  valleys— midst  thy  waters— 
A  silent  spell  was  wrought. 


> 
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And  thy  mountains — forest-garlanded— 

A  gleam  of  glory  caught ; 
From  every  lovely,  leafy  glade, 

From  every  breexe-rock'd  tree, 
Came  a  voice  of  thrilling  majesty, 

"  We  wiU-we  will  be  free." 

Not  the  power — not  the  glory, 

Of  the  mother-land  was  thine ; 
Not  the  castled-rock,  the  fortress'd  steep, 

Where  glittering  armies  shine ; 
But  the  ardent  strength  of  trustfulness, 

And  the  power  that  dwells  within, 
And  the  love — the  faithful — living  love, 

That  never  fails  to  win. 

My  country !  0,  my  country ! 

Thy  sun  is  rising  yet, 
And  a  crown  of  glorious  jewels 

On  thy  forehead  shall  be  set ; 
Be  thy  power  the  might  of  goodness, 

And  the  truth  thy  stainless  sword ; 
"  For  happy  is  that  people 

Whose  God  shall  be  the  Lord." 

H.  X. 


For   Arthur's    Mag  nine. 

"THINGS"    WITHOUT    "WORDS." 


HERE  is  a  language 
of  the  soul, 
Entirely   free  from 
art, 

Which  speaks  in  true 
simplicity 
The  feelings  of  the 
heart; 
And  tho'  its  whisper 
never  greets 
The  most  attentive 
ear 


its  meaning  may  perceive 
Distinctively  and  clear. 


of  times,  when  man  stood  high 
In  truthful,  simple  grace ; 
"When  all  his  inmost  loves  and  thoughts 
1'd  frankly  from  his  face, 
ev'ry  thought  which  moVd  his  soul. 
Or  fill'd  it  with  delight, 


Was  brought  in  effigy  to  view 
Before  the  sense  of  sight 

Yet,  it  is  only  with  the  good 

That  we  this  language  find ; 
Deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  art 

Erase  it  from  the  mind. 
It  speaks  alone  where  innocence 

Within  the  bosom  dwells, 
And  by  the  eye's  iuspiring  glance 

Its  hidden  secrets  tells. 

Then  what  are  words,  but  varied  sounds ; 

We  make  them  what  we  choose ; 
And  tho1  we  speak  them  as  we  mean, 

They  half  our  meaning  lose. 
Yes,  there  are  things  more  closely 

To  which  fond  mem'ry  clings— 
The  soul's  expressive  speaking  looks 

I  deem  more  real  "  things." 
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Wilh  gludneiii  u  ihe  gin  of 


low  words  of  s  j 
young  mother,  j 
She  was  seated  \ 
at  the  foot  of  a  j 
handsome,  ma-  j 
hoginy  bed-  ! 
stead,  anon  which  lay  her  only  child ;  his  fair,  j 
young  limbs,  wasted  hy  sickness.  She  raised  ! 
her  face  hut  a  moment,  to  speak,  then  buried  it  j 


ethe 


again  amid  the  bed-clothes.  The  child's  sleep 
was  troubled  *  his  eyes  were  only  half  closed  in 
their  sickly  languor.  With  his  every  movement 
his  mothei  roused  herself,  and  gazed  upon  him, 
with  a  mingling  of  hope  and  fear  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. At  last  he  awoke,  tossed  one  little 
arm  above  his  head,  and  feebly  moaned  the 
name  of  ■■  mother."  She  started  from  her  seat, 
and  bung  over  him.  She  kissed  hie  bunting 
forehead,  and  offered  a  cooling  drink  to  his 
parched  lips.  "  Oh  !  how  is  he  Margaret ;  will 
he  get  well  7"  she  asked,  addressing  her  cousin  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  dashing  aside  ber  blind- 
ing tears,  that  she  might  scan  his  features  more 
closely.  The  scarlet  fever  had  taken  from  his 
skin  all  its  delicate  smoothness  ;  his  sweet  lip 
had  lost  its  freshness,  and  his  deep,  blue  eyes 
had  in  them  the  straining  gaze  of  pain. 

"Will  he  get  better?"  she  repeated,  impa- 
tiently, grasping  her  cousin's  arm,  and  watching 
her  countenance  with  nervous  anxiety. 

•■  I  surely  caonot  tell,  dear  Julia,"  replied 


IGHTLY  Mar-  I  Mrs.  gashing;  "  he  may.      tt   is  wrong  for  yon 
'   garet,  step  more  j  to  be  so  anxious  and  impatient.      Your  agitation 

lightly,   for  i  may  injure  him.     Come,  and  sit  by  the  window 

mercy's    sake  ;  j  with  me,   and  leave  him  to  the  nurse."      Mrs. 

you  will  awake  j  Cushing    put   her   arm  around    her  waist,  and 
drew  her  unwillingly  to  the  window. 

"  You  must  not  grieve  so,  dear,"  she  said, 
tenderly,  "  even  if  he  should  be  taken  from  yon, 
he  will  find  better  teachers  in  the  angel*  than 
he  ever  conld  meet  with  here." 

ii  Do  n't  speak  of  his  dying,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Benton.  •<  I  cannot  let  him  go  !  He  is  my 
only  child.  You  have  never  seen  death  threaten 
your  little  one.  You  could  not  speak  so  calmly 
if  yon  had." 

"  I  might  not  speak  calmly,  it  is  true,"  re- 
turned her  cousin.  "  Yet  would  t  trust  in  the 
overruling  Providence  of  God.  It  is  now  but 
six  months  since  my  husband  was  removed  from 
me  by  death.  I  cannot  help  sorrowing,  but  I 
do  not  forget  my  duties,  and  yield  to  despair. 
My  love  for  my  child  is  as  great  as  your's ;  yet, 
if  God  should  take  her  to  Himself,  I  would  be 
far  less  wretched  than  you.  Death  is  to  me 
but  a  short  passage  to  a  land  of  light.  It  is 
there  where  my  sweetest  hopes  are  garnered. 
Oh !  Julia,  if  you  would  but  think  as  I  do — 
if  you  would  bnt  be  willing  to  straggle  forward 
with  trials  which  await  every  one  here,  and  fix 
your  eyes  upon  that  better  world  as  the  place 
where   your   dreams   of  happiness   are    to    be 

realized,  then " 

"  Hark  !  did  n't  Albert  move  V  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Benton,  starting.  She  went  to  the  bed, 
and  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  returned  to 
her  seat.  "You  are  trying  to  comfort  me, 
Margaret,"  she  said ;  « ]  feel  your  kindnesa, 
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but  while  I  see  him  as  he  »  now,  I  cannot  be 
comforted.  Oh!"  she  continued,  shuddering, 
"  to  see  his  little  form  laid  in  the  cold  grave 
— I  cannot  listen  to  yon.  He  will  not  die — 
oh !  no.  He  will  be  spared  to  me  yet ;  this  is 
but  the  trial  of  a  mother's  love." 

Mrs.  Cashing  looked  sadly  upon  her  young 
fece,  pale  through  anxious  watching.  She 
wished  to  soothe  her,  to  raise  in  her  bosom  an 
-upward  hope,  to  point  her  to  where  she  might 
find  a  balm  for  her  wrung  ipirit.  But  her 
eflbrts  seemed  useless.  She  pressed  her  hand 
silently,  then  left  the  room  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  to  prepare  herself  to  return  to  her  own 
home. 

Since  the  dangerous  illness  of  little  Albert, 
she  had  spent  most  of  her  time  in  her  cousin's 
family.     On  reaching  her  own  house,  her  heart 
fare  a  thrill  of  sodden  happiness,  as  a  lovely 
tittle  creature  of  about  two  years  ran  forward  in 
the  hall  to  meet  her.     She  caught  her  beautiful 
treasure  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  rosy  cheek, 
while  the  glad,  sweet  laugh  of  infancy  rang  on 
her   delighted   ear.     Ah!    then   she   felt    how 
strong  are  the  ties  that  link  our  hearts  to  those 
young,   bright  beings.     Then  more  sadly  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  her  cousin ;  with  no 
pleasant  hopes  of  a  future  state  to  beguile  her 
sorrow — bereavement  threatening  her,  and  no- 
thing but  despair  to  meet  it  with.  She  raised  her 
heart  to  heaven  in  gratitude  that  her  child  was 
spared  her,  to  cheer  her  in  her  earthly  pathway. 
Again  she  pressed  her  lips  to   Ella's  childish 
forehead,  and  watched   her   dancing  eyes,  and 
sweet  roguish  smile.     Her  imagination  hurried 
to  the  far  future.     She  saw  her  darling,  blest 
with  all  the  kind  graces  of  womanhood — most 
lovely,  and  beloved — unselfish  and  unassuming, 
yet  shedding  the   warmth  of  her  sunny  heart 
upon  all.      Whose  dream  of  fancy  is  pure  as  a 
mother's  ?     Early  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Cash- 
ing was  sent  for  by  her  cousin,  whose  child  bad 
grown  worse.     She  obeyed  the  summons  with- 
out hesitation.     On  entering  the  sick  chamber, 
she  found  Mrs.  Benton  standing  by  Albert's  bed, 
watching  him,  with  a  trembling  lip.     Occasion- 
ally she  turned  her  eyes  inquiringly  upon  the 
doctor,  who  was  marking  the  little  sufferer's 
heaving  breath,  with  a  serious  countenance. 

«  Oh  !  help  him,  doctor,"  she  broke  forth,  as 
a  stifling  sound  came  from  the  dying  child. 
«<  Save  him,  for  God's  sake !  Is  he  dying?"  she 
almost  screamed,  as  that  fearful  sound  again 
struck  her  ear.  »  Oh  I  is  he  dying  ?"  and  she 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  her  cousin,  utterly 
senseless.  She  was  carried  from  the  room. 
Mrs.  Cashing  stayed  with  her  until  she  was 
partially  restored ;  then,  leaving  her  to  the  care 
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of  the  nurse,  hastened  hack  to  little  Albert's 
<juiet  room.  Over  his  bright  eye  a  cloud  hail 
gathered;  the  breath  that  heaved  his  bosom 
came  once  more,  and  chokingly ;  then  all  was 
over.  She  laid  bis  sunny  hair  back  upon  his 
forehead,  and  a  tear  fell  upon  it  tm  her  prayer 
went  up  to  the  Heaven  his  innocent  spirit  was 
about  entering.  His  limbs  were  composed  into 
the  becoming  stillness  of  death,  when  his  mother 
again  stood  by  the  bedside.  8he  looked  upon 
him,  and  shudderingly  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  heart,  as  if  to  repress  its  agony. 

«Oh!  my  boy,  my  child,  my  only  child  !" 
tame  from  her  lips,  in  that  thrilling  wail  death 
alone  seems  to  claim.  «  Ctm  he  be  gone  ?"  she 
asked,  turning  to  the  doctor.  "Albert,  my 
child  !"  and  she  sunk  down  upon  the  bed,  and 
twined  her  arms  around  his  tiny  form.  She 
laid  her  hand  amid  the  locks  of  clustering  hair, 
she  had  so  often  curled,  when  he  stood  at  her 
knee  in  the  playfulness  of  buoyant  health. 
She  kissed  the  cheek  where  she  had  but  lately 
marked  the  rich  glow  of  health  mantling.  With 
a  low  cry  of  anguish,  her  tears  burst  forth. 
After  a  time,  Mrs.  Cushing  attempted  to  calm 
her,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  sympathy :  her 
husband,  hiding  bis  own  deep  grief,  endeavored 
to  sooth  her,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Her  only 
answer  was,  «  No  one  loved  him  as  I  did." 

Three  days  his  body  was  kept,  at  bis 
mother's  entreaty ;  then  it  was  placed  in  the 
still  grave.  After  he  was  buried,  Mrs.  Benton 
shut  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment,  and  would 
see  no  one,  but  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Cushing, 
who  brought  little  Ella  there,  and  kindly  super- 
intended  her  cousin's  household  matters.  In 
vain  Mrs.  Cushing  affectionately  remonstrated 
with  her  upon  her  conduct,  and  showed  her  its 
weakness  and  wickedness.  She  represented  to 
her  the  duties  she  owed  her  family.  She  spoke 
in  earnest  language,  of  the  superior  happiness 
little  Albert  must  enjoy  where  he  was.  She 
tried  to  convince  her,  that  the  world  of  spirits 
is  not  as  far  removed  from  us  as  we  imagine ; 
that  there  is  a  deeper  and  wider  sympathy  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  than  we  dream  of,  in 
our  careless  moods.  She  told  of  the  calm,  in- 
ternal happiness  which  a  trust  in  the  Divine 
Providence  brings  to  the  soul,  even  when  it  is 
bowed  down  beneath  the  chastening  rod  that 
smites,  although  it  is  in  love.  Mrs.  Cushing 
once  took  little  Ella  up  in  Mrs.  Benton's  room, 
hoping  she  might  arouse  her  from  her  melancholy 
by  her  careless  prattle.  The  poor  child  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears,  and 
the  mother  was  begged  to  remove  her,  as  she 
only  reminded  her  -more  forcibly  of  the  loss  she 
had  sustained. 
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One  dull,  rainy  morning,  Mrs.  Cashing  had 
been  conversing  earnestly  with  her  cousin,  and 
trying  to  cheer  her  spirits.  She  soon  found  how 
useless  it  was,  and  she  left  her  with  a  heavy 
heart,  to  seek  Ella,  that  the  child's  gaiety  might 
dispel  her  sombre  feelings.  Not  finding  her  in 
the  sitting  room  or  parlour,  she  descended  to 
the  kitchen,  to  ask  the  servant  about  her.  The 
woman  was  professing  her  ignorance  of  the 
truant's  whereabout,  when  the  sweet,  familiar 
laugh  of  Ella,  herself,  caught  her  mother's  ear. 
She  went  to  the  back  door,  and  found  her  seated 
contentedly  on  the  damp  bricks  of  the  area,  her 
shoes  and  stockings  by  her  side,  and  in  her  lap 
a  pet  kitten.  Several  playthings  had  been 
carried  out  there,  and  were  carelessly  strewed 
around,  as  if  the  little  owner  had  been  there 
some  time.  Mrs.  Cushing's  heart  gave  a  throb 
of  sudden  pain. 

»  Oh !  Ella,  J  fear  you  have  taken  your  death- 
cold,"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  her  in  her  arms, 
and  feeling  the  chill  her  damp  clothes  gave. 
She  hurried  with  her  up  stairs,  where  a  slight 
lire  was  kept  burning.  All  day  she  watched 
her  anxiously  ;  towards  evening  the  color  in  her 
cheek  grew  deep  and  feverish ;  her  sweet  eyes 
shone  with  a  flashing  brilliancy.  She  was  in  a 
high  fever,  and  her  little  limbs  were  aching  and 
sore.  The  doctor  was  sent  for ;  in  answer  to 
the  mother's  anxious  inquiries,  he  replied  cheer- 
fully, that  she  would  soon  be  well.  But  weeks 
and  months  elapsed,  and  still  that  lovely  infant 
languished  in  sickness.  She  became  emaciated 
to  the  last  degree ;  her  white  arms  lost  all  their 
roundness,  and  there  was  no  color  in  her  little, 
thin  cheek.  Her  once  laughing  eyes  were 
sunken ;  and  in  her  pain  she  turned  them  upon 
her  mother  with  the  appealing,  imploring  look 
so  entirely  a  child's.  It  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  fondest  mother  to  remove  her  sufferings. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  child's  illness, 
Mrs.  Benton  aroused  herself  from  her  inert 
melancholy,  to  sympathise,  in  her  turn,  with  her 
cousin,  who  had  been  so  true  a  friend  to  her  in 
her  trial.  The  moment  she  made  the  effort,  a 
new  spirit  seemed  to  come  upon  her.  She  was 
unwearied  in  her  kindness  to  the  little  invalid; 
night  and  day  she  sought  to  relieve  and  be  of 
use  to  the  mother.  Her  voice  was  low,  and 
tender ;  she  found  it  a  relief  to  her  feelings  to 
smooth  Ella's  pillow,  to  fan  her  gently  when 
a  feverish  glow  was  upon  her  cheek,  and  to  try 
to  ease  her  hard  position.  Often  she  clasped 
her  cousin's  hand  and  wept  silently  upon  her 
shoulder,  in  that  sympathy  which  it  needs  not 
words  to  express.  She  seemed  surprised  at  the 
calmness  of  Mrs.  Cushing,  who  hovered  quietly 
around  Ella's  bed,  the  tear  and  smile  of  love 


often  in  her  eye  and  upon  her  lip,  but  resigna- 
tion was  upon  her  smooth,  pale  brow. 

"You  most  have  a  strong  hope,  indeed," 
whispered  Mrs.  Benton  one  evening,  as  they  sat 
together,  watching  Ella,  by  the  dim  lamp  light, 
«to  support  you,  while  you  see  that  sweet 
lamb's  sufferings.  Oh!  Margaret,  to  feel  and 
trust  as  you  do,  I  would  give  worlds.  Yon 
suffer,  yet  you  do  not  feel  that  despairing,  deso- 
late grief  I  did,  when  I  saw  my  darling  smitten 
down  with  sickness." 

"I  do  suffer,  it  is  true,"  answered  Mrs. 
Cushing ;  «  natural  feelings  and  ties  are  strong 
with  us  both.  Bnt  although  I  cannot  always 
restrain  my  tears,  I  feel  and  know  that  all  is 
right;  that  this  trial  is  come  upon  me  for  good 
— that  it  is  given  by  One  whose  mercy  cannot 
err.  I  do  feel  at  times  as  if  it  is  too  heavy  for 
me.  I  could  pray  that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
my  lips,  but  again  the  truth  comes  to  my  mind, 
that  no  other  affliction  could  be  so  really  useful 
to  me,  or  God  in  his  wisdom  would  not  have 
ordered  thsV  Oh !  how  often  do  we  harshly  and 
bitterly  dwell  upon  the  troubles  which  are  ap- 
pointed us,  only  for  our  own  sakes,  in  the  tenderest 
love.  He  seeks  by  them  to  guide  our  souls 
from  a  wilderness  which  contains  every  evil 
thing,  and  to  lead  us  to  a  garden  blossoming  in 
fragrance  and  ever-living  beauty.  Can  you  not 
feel  that  it  is  so,  in  some  degree,  Julia  ?" 

« I  see  it  more  clearly  than  I  did,"  was  the 
reply,  made  in  a  musing  tone ;  <<  it  appears  as 
if  Albert's  death  had  opened  in  my  heart  a 
fountain  of  love  and  sympathy  for  every  human 
creature  in  suffering.  It  has  given  me  a  yearn- 
ing desire  to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  any  one,  no 
matter  how  humble  in  life,  or  how  bad  they 
may  be.  I  sometimes  fancy  my  child's  angel- 
spirit  is  near  me  in  my  dreamt,  urging  me  to 
overcome  the  selfish  grief  I  so  long  indulged  in, 
and  by  a  broader  love,  to  fit  my  soul  for  en- 
trance to  where  grief  cannot  come." 

"  When  our  friends  die,"  said  Mrs.  Cushing, 
<<  it  must  bring  the  spiritual  world  nearer  to  us. 
Our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  holiest  sympathies 
are  gone  thither.  The  time  has  been  when  I 
have  yearned  to  lay  down  this  struggling  life, 
and  go  where  all  would  be  in  harmony  with  my 
own  soul.  We  must  associate  there  with  those 
who  are  most  like  ourselves ;  but  I  must  forget 
that  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  leave  this  world, 
or  I  would  be  there.  My  earthly  duties  are 
not  finished,  and  even  this  world  grows  more 
fair  to  contented  eyes."  Talking  thus,  a  pen- 
sive quiet  filled  their  hearts — the  pure  quiet 
of  resignation.  All  was  still  and  hushed  in  the 
sick  chamber,  as  if  the  angels  of  rest  and  peace 
were  near.     The  shaded  light  fejl  gently  upon 
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the  carpet,  and  only  half  revealed  the  figures 
of  the  unwearied  watchers.  Even  Ella's  uneasy 
limbs  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  accustomed 
restlessness;  her  dark,  misty  eyes  dwelt  upon 
her  mother's  race,  in  listless  apathy.  Occasion- 
ally she  moved  her  little,  wasted  hands  feebly, 
bat  soon  ceased  the  motion.  «  How  quiet  Ella 
is,"  remarked  Mrs.  Cashing,  rising,  and  bending 
over  her  little  one ;  "  have  yon  any  pain, 
darling  ?" 

«  No,  mamma,"  murmured  the  child,  holding 
up  her  thin  hands,  caressingly,  while  a  faint, 
sweet  smile  flitted  a  moment  over  her  infant 
face.  Her  eyes  closed  as  a  slight  convulsion 
passed  over  her  features.  «« Julia,  come  and 
look  at  her,"  uttered  Mrs.  Cushing,  in  a 
trembling  tone,  turning  to  her  cousin  quickly, 
and  grasping  her  hand  with  a  wringing  pressure 
that  seemed  as  if  it  would  crush  the  very  bones. 


Mrs.  Benton  leaned  over  the  bed,  with  white 
lips.  <<  Ella,  darling !"  murmured  the  mother ; 
«  Ella !  Ella !"  The  child  opened  her  eyes  a  mo- 
ment, and  gazed  vacantly  into  her  mother's  faee. 
«  She  does  n't  know  me,"  said  the  mother, 
chokingly;  she  stooped  and  kissed  her  dying 
child;  a  fluttering  breath,  and  the  spirit  fled. 
«  Oh,  God!  help  me  to  say  thy  will  be  done !" 
were  the  low,  half-breathed  words  that  came 
from  the  mother's  heart,  and  broke  the  stillness. 
Though  her  fair  treasure  was  taken  from  her, 
for  a  time,  Mrs.  Cushing  did  not  sit  down  in 
idle  grief.  No  duties  were  neglected;  others 
were  not  forgotten  in  her  selfish,  absorbing 
sorrow.  Still  her  kind  heart  went  forth  in  its 
sympathy  and  sweet  charities.  Her  pure  in- 
fluence was  felt  by  Mrs.  Benton,  who  by  degrees 
became  possessed  of  her  calm  resignation  under 
trial,  and  her  ever  active,  useful  spirit. 
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TARS  in  the  quiet 
skies— 
And  flower-stars 
all  around ; 
And  a  sound  like 
echoes  of  para- 
dise, 
From  the  gem'd 
and  dewy 

ground; 
1 1  look  on  the  worlds 
above, 
On  the  earth  my 
glances  fall, 
id  that  pleasant  sound,  like  a  song  of  love, 
Is  greeting  me  from  all. 


e  flowers  tell  their  tale 
in  voices  low  and  kind, 
Pe  are  pouring;  our  fragrance  from  out  our 
To  dower  the  passing  wind; 
Joy  in  a  gift  so  fair, 
Tse  sjift  of  son  and  rain, 
»lw  from  tbem  we  have  soon  a  share 
xkd  we  give  it  forth  again." 

a  the?  perfumed  southern  wind 
fnisrpered  its  greeting  too ; 


breasts, 


Though  its  wings  were  clogged  with  heaviness 

Gathered  among  the  dew ; 
"  I  will  keep  awake  the  live-long  night, 

Watching  when  none  can  iee9 
For  friendly  and  kindly,  O  gentle  flowers ! 

Have  your  tributes  been  to  me.' 


A  sound  like  a  timed  sigh 

Arose  from  the  weeping  earth, 
"  I  am  lowly  and  dark,  but  I  love  the  stars, 

And  I  give  the  flowers  birth ; 
Never !  Oh  never !  by  day  or  night, 

Do  I  turn  from  them  away ; 
They  have  blessed  me  long  with  looks  of  light 

And  I  give  them  all  I  may." 

Then  a  whisper  woke  within, 

From  my  own  delighted  heart ; 
In  your  grateful  love,  O  living  things, 

I  will  henceforth  bear  a  part ; 
A  dower  more  noUe  than  all  you  boast, 

Is  the  spirit  God  has  given, 
And  as  he  in  love  has  made  me  free, 

I  will  freely  turn  to  Heaven. 
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eadcr      back     to 

be  dim  cells  and 

;otbic    gloom    of 

he    cloisters    of 

he      dark      ages, 

ior   to   lead  aim 

inwards     in      (he 

teps  or  the  infant 

t  _  id   progress,  and 

then  ceasing,  when  we  have  arrived  at  its 
present  existence  and  advancement.  On  the 
contrary,  ]  must  leave  such  learned  historical 
details  for  others  more  skilled,  and  more  versed 
in  the  records  of  its  annals.  Neither  do  I, 
intend  to  deal  abstrusely,  nor  scientifically  ; 
much  less,  technically,  of  this  "  language  of  the 
gods."  No  !  I  shall  speak  of  music  as  it  is, 
ai  we  have,  and  enjoy  it ;  pointing  out  the 
slaughter  of  harmonies  by  the  u>ouM-he  musi- 
cians, and  showing  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
legitimate  compositions. 

There  is  as  much  deception,  plagiarism  and 
imposture  in  music,  as  can  be  found  in  any 
other  science ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  longer  continuance  of  this  state  of 
things  is,  to  point  out  these  instances,  and  to 
suffer  them  no  more. 

There  are  different  classes  of  persons,  who 
may  be  arrayed  before  the  tribunal  of  this  art. 
First,  we  find  those  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
whose  minds  are  filled  with  new  and  beautiful 
conceptions,  and  who  have  also  the  power  to 
analyze,  and  communicate  these  original  ideas  ; 
while  others,  who  have  equally  pure  inspira- 
tions, do  not  possess  the  enviable  capacity  of  em- 
bodying their  creations,  but  must  be  contented 
to  recognize  in  the  works  of  the  former  the 
kindred  ideas  of  their  own  brains.  Both  of 
these  classes  are  to  be  called  genitutt,  and  the 


lormer,  in  addition  to  this  name,  may  be  known 
as  the  grtat  matttt  eeatpoitri.  We  now  coma 
to  a  different  set  of  beings,  who,  though  not 
endowed  with  originality,  have  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  comprehend  these  efforts  of  genius, 
and  are  content  to  become  students  and  listeners  ; 
these  may  be  called  ctmnoiitenre.  Another 
class,  and  a  numerous  one  too,  is  composed  of 
these,  who  enjoy,  and,  often  times,  to  an  ex- 
quisite degree,  the  charms  of  music,  without 
being  able  to  understand  or  comprehend  them, 
nor  even  to  define  whence  their  enjoyment  is 
derived.  I  should  call  these  amatrun.  And 
now  we  come  to  that  army  of  creatures,  who 
pretend  to  understand  and  enjoy,  either  because 
it  is  fashionable,  or  because  their  vanity  will 
not  allow  them  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
less  gifted  than  their  neighbors.  These  may  be 
termed  tvaidd-t*  amatturt  And,  finally,  we 
would  mention  that  throng  of  im  posters,  who 
aiming  at  a  rank  among  the  grtat  masters, 
steal  their  ideas,  mangle  and  torture  them  into 
different  shapes,  and  then  claim  homaga  from 
an  astonished  world.  Many  composers  of  the 
present  day  may  be  found  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  this  class.  But  we  would  tell  them  that  the 
pulverized  rose  bud  has  lost  the  perfume  of  the 
blushing  flower.  They  might  as  well  call  upon 
us  to  admire,  in  the  broken  fragments  of  a 
statue,  rudely  plastered  together,  ell  the  eiqni- 
site  beauties  of  its  former  perfection,  as  to 
embrace  in  their  works  any  thing  but  the 
mangled  charms  of  what  we  no  longer  recog- 
nise, as  the  achievement  of  some  master  spirit. 
There  are,  also,  different  kinds  of  music  : 
one  for  the  soul  or  spirit,  such  as  we  experience 
in  the  solemn  strains  of  Handel  and  Haydn  ;  one 
for  the  head,  and  we  find  this  style  in  the  com- 
positions of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Bameau,  and 
many  others  ;  one  for  the  heart,  which  includes 
the  crowd  of  lighter  operas,  ballads,  songs  and 
melodies,  among  which  latter  Schubert'*  end 
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Moore's  with  their  thousand  associates,  stand 
before  us ;  and,  lastly,  one  for  the  feet ;  and 
here  Strauss  and  Hera  occur  to  our  minds,  at 
the  sound  of  whose  names,  we  feei  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  jump  up  and  dance. 

Then,  again,  the  higher  orders  of  compositions 
aboTe  alluded  to,  may  be  divided  into  different 
schools,  each  one  possessing  characteristics  and 
beauties  peculiar  to  itself.  But  of  these  here- 
after. 

In  judging  of  the  works  of  a  master,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  or  to  feel  the  whole 
effect  of  the  composer's  conception,  we  should 
hear  them  with  all  the  attending  JUUngs-up  and 
the  entire  back  ground  seen  and  enjoyed,  which 
were  present  at  the  moment  of  inspiration.     It 
were  as  partial  to  judge  of  a  highly   wrought 
oration,  repeated  in  the  absence  of  an  audience, 
and  the  feelings  which  excited  at  the  moment  of 
its  delivery,  as  to  judge   of  one  of  Handel's 
great  works,  when  performed  in  a  barn  on  a 
flute  and  a  violincello.     Would  you  judge  of 
Handel  impartially? — go  to  a  cathedral — hear 
the  massive  chords  of  the  powerful  organ  swel- 
ling along  the  arched    ceiling,    and    gradually 
dying  away   among    the  vast  recesses    of  the 
gothic  masonry,  while  the  sweet  harmony  of  a 
well  tuned  choir  pours  forth  its  melodious  strains 
to  the  overawed  ears  of  a  devout  congregation. 
There,  and  there  only,  can  we   judge    of  the 
beauty,  the  power,  the  strength  and  the  effect 
of  his  genius.     Who  can  deny,  if  he  have  en- 
joyed such   a  privilege,  that  music  like  this 
elevates  the  soul,  and  imbues  the  mind  with  a 
spirit  of  deep  devotion  ?     In  such  a  scene,  sur- 
rounded by  such  accompaniments,  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  worship.     It  may  be  said,  that  such 
sensations  are  undefined,  and  only  suited  to  the 
uneducated   mind.      We   differ.      If   they  be 
undefined,  they  are  most  befitting  the  worship 
of  that  Being,  whose  majesty  we  then  feel,  and 
whose   Almighty   power  we    acknowledge    in 
moments  of  such  overwhelming,  limitless;  and 
heavenly  influence.      In  such  scenes,  all  creeds 
may  worship ;  for  amid  the  vaulted  arches  and 
vast,  distant  objects  of  these  gothic   structures 
of  the  darker  ages,  the  mind  and  eye  find  no 
resting  place,  and  the  soul  soars  with  the  dying 
sounds  of  the  swelling  notes,  pealing  in  the  com- 
bined unison  of  organ  and  choir,  from  the  dull 
earth  to  the  regions  above. 

The  effect  of  snch  a  scene  may  be  realized  in 
an  anecdote,  related  of  the  brother  of  a  great 
German  writer,  justly  praised  and  esteemed  for 
hie  valuable  translation  of  Shakespeare.  His 
brother  was  in  Vienna.  It  was  a  bright  day  in 
autumn,  and  near  its  close.  He  strolled  into 
the   Cathedral  of  St.  Mary.     It  was  the  hoar 


of  vespers.  He  stood  in  the  broad  aisle,  directly 
under  the  dome.     The  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
stole  dimly  through  the  painted  gothic  windows, 
bestowing  all  the  variegated  tints  of  the  glass, 
with  mellowing  effect,  upon  the  objects  around ; 
while  in  the  distance,  the  deep  angles  of  the 
recesses  were  shrouded  in  darkness.      Before 
him.  but  tar  removed,  he  saw  the  candle's  strug- 
gling light,  and  beneath,  the  priest,  surrounded 
by  a  small  number  of  devout  worshippers  on 
their  knees.     The  voice  of  the  old  father  was 
faintly  heard  in  the  vast  edifice,  and  fell  on  the 
ear  like   the  tones  of  some  spirit,  gentle  and 
mild.     Suddenly   the  swelling  chords   of    the 
organ  burst   upon  the  soothing,  gloomy  hour, 
followed  by  the  full  melody  of  the  choir.     The 
notes  seemed  to  linger,  hovering  over  that  tran- 
quil scene  of  prayer,  until  echo  ceased  to  re- 
peat them,  and  they  were  lost  in  the  dim  vaults 
above.     A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  him ;  be 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  dome  through  whose  win- 
dows the  setting    sun  still    poured    its  golden 
light.     It  appeared  to  him  like  the   dazzling 
glory  of  another,  brighter  world.     He  had  been 
a  skeptic,  but  in  that  hour   he  was  saved.     He 
fell   upon   his    knees ;    he  acknowledged    the 
majesty  of  his  Maker,  and  was  ever  after  a 
Christian. 

Nor  shall  I  forget  a  similar  scene  at  which  I 
was  myself  present.  In  a  remote  part  of  the 
Tyrol,  lies  the  secluded  valley  of  Wiesenthal, 
at  the  base  of  the  Mutter-berger  glacier. 
Strangers  seldom  visit  these  regions.  The 
inhabitants  live  retired,  nor  do  thef  know  any 
more  of  the  world  beyond,  than  does  the  goat 
who  nimbles  on  the  craggy  rocks  of  these 
mountain  barriers.  Such  ignorance  was-  bliss, 
for  they  seemed  a  happy,  honest,  contented 
people.  Around  a  green,  sloping  towards  the 
old  church,  of  whose  antiquity  we  could  gain 
no  certain  information,  stood  a  circle  of  dwel- 
lings, built  much  in  the  style  of  Swiss  cottages. 
Two  friends  accompanied  me.  We  were  travel- 
ing on  foot,  and  reached  the  little  village,  near 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Although  day  had  bid 
adieu  to  the  deep  valleys,  the  rays  of  the  west 
still  lingered  on  the  roseate  mountain  tops,  as 
if  unwilling  to  part  from  such  a  scene.  As  we 
arrived,  the  hunters  and  farmers  were  returning 
home,  to  meet  the  merry  faces  01  their  domes- 
tic circles ;  but  they  all  seemed  one  family. 
The  grotesque  costume  of  the  women,  and  the  pic* 
turesque  dress  of  the  men,  added  much  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  little  landscape.  The  whole  of  the  quiet 
village  gathered  on  the  green  as  we  drew  near. 
A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  us  by  the 
landlord  of  the  best  house,  used  as  the  inn,  and 
amid  the  staring  and  wondering   of  our  new 
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acquaintances,  we  unloosed  our  knapsacks,  and 
ordered  supper.  The  old  bell  of  the  diurch 
now  proclaimed  the  hour  of  evening  prayer, 
and  every  head  was  uncovered,  every  face  turned 
to  the  house  of  worship.  We  had  not  intended 
to  participate  in  the  ceremony,  not  being  catho- 
lics, but  our  absence  threatened  to  create 
remarks,  and  we  entered  the  time-worn 
church. 

The  father  of  this  village  flock  was  an  aged 
roan,  whose  silver  hairs  demanded  and  received 
respect  from  every  one.  He  stood  at  the  altar, 
and  around  him  kneeled  his  children,  while  he 
chanted  the  prayer.  We  remained  at  a  distance. 
The  light  of  the  church  was  only  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  very  vague  outline  of  the  scene. 
Still,  we  could  discern  the  sturdy  forms  of  the 
mountaineers  bent  in  devotion,  and  could,  with 
the  aid  of  the  candles  burning  on  the  altar,  see 
the  placid  manner,  and  feel  the  fatherly,  bene- 
volent tones  of  the  priest,  as  he  occasionally 
turned  towards  his  little  congregation.  The 
church  was  large,  and  the  number  of  the 
villagers  .small.  In  that  hour,  when  the  extent 
of  the  church  seemed  greatly  magnified  by  the 
vague  light  of  evening,  the  worshippers  appeared 
like  the  forgotten  remnant  of  a  larger  popula- 
tion, seeking  protection  at  the  altar  of  their 
God.  There  was  a  peculiar  sense  of  depend- 
ance  awakened  by  this  contrast,  which  made  the 
little  flock  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  looker- 
on.  The  organ  poured  forth  its  voice,  but  in  so 
feeble  a  tone,  that  its  sound  came  as  from  a 
distance,  and  as  it  died  away,  and  then  returned 
again,  I  could  realize  the  feeling  which  had 
overcome  the  skeptic. 

The  vespers  were  over,  and  the  villagers 
came  forth  with  cheerful  faces  and  light  hearts. 
After  their  evening  meal,  they  all  assembled  on 
the  green,  where,  after  becoming  better  acquain- 
ted with  us,  they  joined  in  their  dances  and 
songs,  and  seemed  the  most  peaceful,  contented 
people  I  had  ever  seen.  As  they  one  by  one 
fell  off1,  and  retired  to  their  homes,  I  observed 
the  young  girls  approach  the  priest,  who  was 
conversing  with  us,  and  after  receiving  his  bles- 
sing and  his  smile,  kissed  his  hand,  and  with  an 
unaffected  wish  for  a  good  night's  rest  to  the 
travellers,  skipped  away  like  the  lambs  of  their 


flocks.  Oh !  what  would  I  not  give,  I  have 
often  thought,  to  be  as  ignorant  and  as  happy, 
as  the  dwellers  in  that  lonely  vale  ?  What  can 
ambition  secure  to  the  bruised  spirit,  what  can 
learning  bestow,  that  will  yield  the  contentment 
of  that  blessed  race  ! 

But  to  our  subject : 

It  might  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  these 
remarks  would  go  to  show  that  cathedrals  alone 
were  places  to  experience  devotion.  I  do  not 
intend  any  such  thing.  I  only  speak  of  them  as 
the  suitable  places,  and  the  only  suitable  ones, 
wherein  to  judge  of  such  music  as  has  been 
written  for  them.  The  sense  of  devotion 
awakened  there,  is  quite  different  from  that 
experienced  in  our  churches.  The  structure  of 
gothic  edifices  is  vast,  and  inspires  a  sense  of 
awe,  which  is  much  enhanced  by  formal  cere- 
monies and  powerful  music.  Such  means  sub- 
due the  uneducated,  and  elevate  the  -  minds  of 
those  who  can  comprehend ;  while  the  spirit  of 
devotion  in  our  more  simple  and  less  extensive 
houses  of  worship,  is  produced  by  the  general 
participation  of  the  whole  congregation  in  the 
ceremony.  The  former  may  be  said  to  be  the 
worship  of  undefined  sensations,  while  our  own 
should  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  intellect  and 
soul  only. 

Should  the  question  be  asked,  what  consti- 
tutes that  style  of  music  called  sacred,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell.  Every  one  knows  sacred 
music  when  he  hears  it,  and  can  easily  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  kinds ;  but  when  you 
would  describe  its  peculiar  character,  there  is 
no  term  which  will  fully  comprehend  the  de- 
scription, or  its  distinguishing  marks.  There 
are  musical  sounds  and  strains  which  answer  to 
every  feeling  of  the  heart.  We  have  gay, 
plaintive,  bacchanal  and  wild  music,  all  of  which 
at  once  awaken  our  corresponding  sympathies  ; 
and  so  we  have,  too,  sacred  music,  alike  familiar, 
and  alike  affecting  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
What  makes  this  music  sacred?  Its  solemn 
character,  its  full  harmonies,  and  our  associa- 
tions. The  very  notes  we  sing  in  a  hymn,  if 
sung  in  different  time,  or  to  other  words,  become 
no  longer  solemn.  Therefore,  it  must  depend 
upon  association.  Let  us  take  as  a  striking 
instance  the  following  strain  : 


s^^^^^^m^ 


Hark !  the    ves  -  per  hymn  is     steal  -  tog—  Soft     it     falls      up  -  pan     the     ear ! 


MUSI  C 
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This  ia  the  commencement  of  the  beautiful  >  what  give*  these  notes  this  character ;  let  as 
byma  of  Thomas  Moore,  set,  so  says  his  work*  i  test  the  music,  and  see  whether  our  own  assso- 
to  an  Indian  air.  Every  one  who  knows  this  1  ciattons  have  not  made  them  sacred.  Here  are 
piece  of  sacred  music,  will  at  once  feel  the  I  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  notes,  with 
solemn  character  of  the  strain.     But  let  us  see  *  different  word* : 


E|S||||i||| 


Lab  -  ly     Ro  -  sa     here     I  corns !         Don't  you   hear    the  ban  -  jo,  turn,  turn,  torn ! 


This  difference  is  manifest,  the  one  being 
sacred,  the  other  profane,  and  yet  the  notes  are 
the  same.  Our  associations,  then,  and  the 
words  must  have  made  the  former  sacred,  for 
the  music  is  in  itself  the  same  with  the  last 
mentioned  song.  And  so  we  shall  find  it  with 
nearly  all  sacred  music. 

Besides,  we  generally  hear  sacred  music  ac- 
companied by  the  organ,  the  only  instrument 
capable  of  giving  entire  fulness  to  harmonies, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect. 
The  impractability  of  using  organs  in  private 
dwellings,  has  made  this  instrument  almost 
peculiar  to  churches,  and  the  remembered  tones 
of  its  varied  chords  mingle  in  our  minds  with 
the  devout  language  of  hymns,  and  keep  the 
music  we  thus  hear  apart  from  all  others, 
sacred. 

Let  any  one  test  this  assertion  with  any 
psalm  tone,  playing  or  singing  the  music  in 
different  time,  and  he  will  at  once  lose  the 
solemn  character  of  the  music.  The  slow  method 
of  singing,  or  the  dwelling  on  certain  notes,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  organ  to  pour 
forth  its  fall  harmony ;  but  take  away  the  organ, 
change  the  time,  and  the  psalm-tune  has  lost  its 


solemnity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  discover  any 
other  mark  of  distinction  between  sacred  and 
profane  music,  than  the  full  harmonies  given  to 
the  former,  and  our  associations  attached  to  it. 

We  should  not  forget  here  the  various  kinds 
of  sacred  music,  namely :  chants,  anthems, 
psalms  and  hymns. 

Chants  are  taken  from  the  Catholic  service, 
and  were  retained  in  the  High  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  when  Henry  VIII.  severed  his 
church  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  chant 
of  the  Cathedral  service,  as  performed  in  the 
English  churches,  bears  but  little  resemblance  to 
the  canto  frrmo  or  plain-chant  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  is  chiefly  pronounced,  rather 
than  sung,  by  the  priest  alone,  without 
bass  or  accompaniment ;  whereas  our  chants 
are  short  phrases  of  melody,  sung  autiphonally 
from  side  to  side,  in  four  parts,  accompanied  by 
the  choir  organ. 

The  chant,  as  we  know  it  in  our  churches, 
is  sung  without  reference  to  metre,  or  to  rhythm; 
and  consequently,  several  words  are  often  sung 
to  the  same  note,  the  attention  being  directed 
more  to  the  language  than  to  the  musical  sounds, 
as  in  the  following  instance  : 


^ 


JX. 
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£ 
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EE 


Bless  -  ed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Is  -  rm  -  si,     for  he  hath     visited     and  redeemed     his         people  ! 


Anthems,  were  originally  portions  of  scrip- 
ture, as  were  also  chants,  set  to  music.  But  of 
late  years  we  find  sacred  poetry  in  anthems,  as 
well  as  sacred  prose. 

Anthems  differ  from  chants,  and  also  from  the 
metrical  psalmody  of  our  churches.  They  are 
set  in  "Jtorid  counterpoint,"  and  may  be  sung 
by  one  or  more  voices.  They  form  a  solemn 
and  dignified  style  of  music,  unlike  hymns  in- 
asmuch as  their  strains  are  diversified  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  language.  In  hymns,  the 
melody  for  the  first  verse  is  repeated  in  all  the 
others.      In  anthems  there   is  no  returning  to, 


or  repetition  of  any  set  melody  or  air,  but  the 
music  varies  as  it  proceeds.  A  chant  is  never 
written  to  metre  nor  rhythm,  while  an  anthem 
may  be  in  metre  and  rhythm.  This  difference  may 
be  discerned  in  all  the  collections  of  church  music, 
and  do  not,  therefore,  require  any  illustration. 
Psalms  and  hymns. — In  ancient  times  hymns 
were  not  necessarily  sacred,  for  the  Greeks  had 
their  hymns  of  battle,  and  hymns  of  festive 
occasions ;  they  were  evor  songs  of  joy  ;  while 
psalms  were  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
were  always  in  praise  of  God.  At  the  present 
day  these  distinctions  are   lost,  and  our  hymns 
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vary  from  psalms  only  in  name.     Of  late  we  (  terUtics ;   preserving  ever   that   slow,  solemn 


have  no  new  psalms.  All  songs  of  a  sacred 
nature  are  called  hymns,  and  are  sung,  as  well 
as  psalms,  to  metre  and  rhythm,  having  always 
a  melody  or  air,  recurring  in  their  verses.  They 
differ  from  chants  and  anthems  in  these  charac- 


movement,  which  admits  of  the  fullest  harmo- 
nies in  all  its  parts. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  leave  the  subject  of 
taored  music,  and  may  have  a  word  to  say  upon 
the  music  for  the  head. 
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INVOCATION    TO    POESY. 


BY     MISS     MART     O.     DBNVEE. 


E  had  gazed  on  the  vault  of  the 

deep  blue  sky, 
When  the    midnight  planets 

were  hung  on  high, 
'And  bright  and  beautiful  did 

they  seem, 
[Like  the   fairy   world  of    a 

Poet's  dream; 
And  his   soul  drank  deep  in 

that  happy  hour, 
Bright  thoughts  from  the  sky,  the  stars,  the  flower. 

He  had  looked  on  the  violet's  robe  of  blue, 
He  had  seen  the  rote  with  its  silver  dew, 
And  the  pearls  that  lay  in  the  hare-bell's  cup 
When  the  leaves  of  the  lily  were  folded  up, 
And  the  tender  gaze  and  the  silent  mirth, 
Looked  bright  from  the  blossoming  things  of  earth. 

He  heard  a  voice  from  the  dark  green  leaf, 
T  was  low,  but  it  was  not  a  sound  of  grief  J 
And  he  heard  a  sigh  on  the  passing  breeze, 
/Lnd  the  wailing  moan  of  the  distant  seas, 
And  they  came  in  the  smile  of  the  moonlit  wave — 
In  the  solemn  thoughts  of  the  silent  grave. 

A  thousand  voiees  were  breathing  'round, 
And  there  waa  a  spirit  in  every  sound : 
The  cold,  the  beautiful,  and  the  dim, 
Arose  in  their  various  shapes  to  him ; 
With  the  crimson  cheek  and  spotless  mind, 
Like  the  rose  on  the  lily's  breast  reolia'd. 

The  stern,  unbending  mind  was  there,— 
The  heart  of  pride  and  the  brow  of  care, 
And  the  passionate  longing  for  viewless  things, 
Deep  sunk  in  the  spirit's  hidden  springs, — 
Some  spoke  in  gladness,  some  breathed  a  sigh, 
AU !  passed  in  their  beauty  before  his  eye. 

He  felt  in  his  bosom  a  boundless  thirst 

For  the  glory  that  over  his  spirit  burst ; 

And  he  breeth'd  the  words  in  that  magic  thrall, 

Invoking  the  spirit  that  reigned  o'er  alL 

Oh !  cold  and  passionless  did  they  seem 

To  the  eloquent  thoughts  in  his  being's  4ream. 


«  Come,  Poesy,  to  me, 
Thou  bright  idolatry, 

Spirit  divine ! 
Come,  with  thy  quenchless  light, 
Come,  with  thy  smile  so  bright, 
And  rescue,  from  its  blight, 

This  heart  of  mine. 

The  desolating  pain, 
The  soul  enthralling  chain, 

Around  it  thrown,— 
The  heart-felt  agony 
No  other  eye  may  see, — 
'T  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be 

So  long  alone. 

To  hear  no  kindly  word. 
To  feel  no  bosom  stirr'd. 
To  see  no  ray 
Across  my  pathway  thrown, 
That  mis'ry's  self  would  own ; 
But  thus  to  be  alone 

On  life's  dull  way  * 

Come  !  Spirit !  come  to  me ! 
Thy  bright  intensity 

Will  break  the  thrall 
Come — to  the  dew'y  flower, 
Come— to  the  moon-lit  bower, 
Come— to  the  sunset  hour,— 

I  love  them  all ! 

For  I  have  seen  them  stirr'd 
As  if  thy  spirit  pourM 

Its  vowa  around ; 
And  the  rival  roses  bluah'd,         " 
And  the  star-lit  wave  was  hush'd, 
And  the  sunset  hour  was  flush'd 
At  the  glad  sound. 

Long  have  I  turned  to  thee, 
Long  have  I  bowed  the  knee 
Before  thy  shrine ; 
Then  let  thy  thrilling  tone 
Illume  this  darkcn'd  throne, 
That  droops  so  long  alone, 

Spirit  divine !" 


For   Arthur**    Magasino 


RE-MOULDING  A  DISPOSITION 


BY     J.     AT7STIN     8PEBRT. 


AID  an  el- 
derly gentle- 
man, with 
good  natured 
features,  to 
a  young  one, 
of  some  pre- 
tensions to 
a  respectable 
figure,  as 
they  passed 
a  lady  on 
Chestnut  st. 
whom  the  latter  «  tipped"  his  hat— 
«  What  do  you  think  of  that  girl  ?" 
«  What  girl  ?" 

"  The  one  to  whom  you  just  bowed,"  re- 
ded the  elder,  «  Mary  Jane  Jones — eh  ?" 
<  She  is  bold,  forward,  vain,  frivolous,"  said 
young  man,  striving  to  hide  his  bitterness 
seling  in  carelessness  of  tone. 
(  Ah!  is  it  so?"  pursued  the  old  gentleman, 
ting  his  mild  and  merry  grey  eye  signifi- 
iy  upon  the  other's  face ;  «  Why  love  her, 
i?" 

rhe    young   gentleman    "  flinched" — barely 
eptibly — yet  enough  to  show  that  his  com- 
»  had  made  a  "  palpable  hit." 
I  do  n't,"  he  retorted,  warmly ;  <<  what  put 
an  idea  into  your  head  ?" 
r.   Stiles    (the  elderly  gentleman)  laughed 
^kingly,  and  offered  to  lay  any  wager  the 
could  propose,  that,  in  less  than  a  year, 
Mary  Jane  Jones  *would  be  the  affianced 
of  Mr.  Theophilus  Bell. 
low  absardly  you  talk,"  answered  Bell. 
nk   yon   I  do  not  know  my  own  mind. 
I    tell  you  candidly,  in  the  whole 


circle  of  my  female  acquaintance,  there  is  not 
one  whose  manners  and  general  conduct  I  less 
admire." 

"  What  is  there  in  her  manners  and  conduct 
that  meets  with  your  "disapproval,"  asked  the 
old  man,  in  that  quiet,  peremptory  tone,  which 
showed  that  he  felt  some  right  to  be  a  confidant 
of  the  youth's  thoughts. 

"  Wnat  I  have  already  mentioned,"  answered 
Bell ;  "her  boldness,  her  unrestrained  language, 
and  unreserved  actions.  She  lacks  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  feeling— and  you  know  I  am  a 
little  fastidious  upon  points  of  female  propriety." 

«  Umph !"  said  the  old  man  ;  »  a  little  too 
fastidious,  I  think." 

<<  Not  a  whit— and  see !  there  is  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  said,"  continued  Bell,  directing 
his  companion's  attention  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strelt— «  there  is  Mary  Jane  returning  with 
a  stranger,  to  whom  I  know  she  was  introduced 
only  last  evening.  She  has  met  him  upon  the 
street,  and  doubtless,  with  her  usual  indiscretion, 
invited  him  to  a  promenade." 

The  subject  of  their  remarks,  a  lively,  grace- 
ful creature  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  passed  on 
with  her  «  new  beau,"  laughing  and  chatting 
with  as  much  heedlessness  and  familiarity  as 
if  the  stranger  had  been  an  acquaintance  of 
years'  standing,  and  the  thronged  and  fashionable 
thoroughfare  her  own  privileged  drawing-room 

"What  say  you,  now?"  resumed  Bell,  "  will 
your  benevolent  disposition  throw  the  «  mantle 
of  charity'  over  this  impropriety,  and  term  it 
innocent  sportiveness  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Stiles;  "I  agree  with 
you,  that  there  it  impropriety  in  the  lady's 
conduct — but  I  know  she  is  not  aware  of  it. 
She  is  an  orphan,  and  has  been  reared  by  a  vain, 
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weak-minded,  indulgent  aunt,  who  either  does 
not  see,  or  is  too  fond  to  show  her  her  errors. 
Her  disposition  is  cheerful,  social,  unsuspecting 
and  free,  and  there  are  few  young  men  whom 
chance  throws  into  her  society,  but  will  take 
advantage  of  her  confiding  nature.  At  heart, 
she  is  pure,  and  her  inclinations  all  tend  natu- 
rally to  whatever  is  good.  Gain  her  love,  and 
you  can  easily  re-mould  her  disposition  to  suit 
your  own  ideas  of  propriety.  Try  it,  nephew; 
she  will  make  you  a  good  wife." 

The  nephew — for  such  was  the  relationship 
in  which  Theophilus  Bell  stogcl  to  Mr.  Stiles — 
was  silent.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  further  to  deceive  his  uncle  with  regard 
to  his  feelings.  He  had  loved  Mary  Jane  de- 
votedly; but  displeased  with  what  he  conceived 
to  be  frivolity  and  immodesty  in  her  manners, 
he  had  striven  to  erase  the  feeling  from  his 
breast ;  and  had  so  far  succeeded,  he  flattered 
himself,  that  no  circumstances  would  ever  in- 
duce him  to  think  of  her  again,  as  an  object 
worthy  of  his  affections.  The  event  proved, 
however,  that  he  did  not  .know  his  own  heart. 
Accustomed  to  place  implicit  reliance  in  the 
judgment  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
close  and  penetrating  observer  of  human  charac- 
ter, the  positive  tone  in  which  the  old  man  had 
excused  the  young  lady's  seeming  errors,  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  something  like  a  conviction 
of  having  wronged  her  by  unjust  suspicions. 
This  conviction  strengthened  with  reflection, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  ensuing  week,  his  stifled 
passion  was  resuscitated,  and  burned  in  his 
breast  with  all  its  original  fervor.  He  con- 
cluded to  propose,  and,  accordingly,  did  propose, 
to  the  no  little  surprise  of  the  lady,  to  whom 
his  hitherto  distant  demeanor  had  intimated  any 
thing  but  ^serious  intentions."  Her  reply  was 
not,  at  first,  decisive.  She  had  esteemed  him, 
certainly,  she  said,  but  had  never  dreamed  of 
him  in  the  relation  he  now  proposed — she  must 
have  time  for  consideration. 

Bell's  impatient  disposition  could  not  brook 
delay ;  and  he  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  argu- 
ments which  ardent  love  could  dictate.  And 
what  woman  is  there,  whose  heart  is  not  pre- 
engaged,  who  can  withstand  the  warm,  earnest, 
eloquent  pleadings  of  an  impetuous  lover.  What 
woman  of  ordinary  feeling,  even  though  her 
affections  may  not  have  been  previously  enlisted 
by  the  suitor,  can  say,  determinedly,  "  iVb,"  to 
an  unexpected,  passionate,  but  sincere  and  re- 
spectful proposal.  Mary  Jane,  whose  mind 
was  easily  impressed,  and  who  had  not  been 
reared  in  habits  of  cautious  reflectiveness,  was 
not  likely  to  prove  more  immovable  than  most 
of  her   sex.     She  repeated   that  she    had   not 


hitherto  entertained  such  sentiments  toward  him 
as  a  lady  ought,  who  should  answer  favorably ; 
yet  she  thought  she  could — in  short,  Miss  Jones 
consented  to  become  Mrs.  Bell,  and  Theophilos 
was  now  at  that  crisis  of  his  mortal  career, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  term  "a  happy  man." 
It  was  a  crisis,  however,  which  with  him  was 
soon  passed;  for  the  expiration  of  forty-eight 
hours  left  him  as  absolutely  unhappy  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  a  man.  The  cause  of  this 
sudden  revolution  in  the  state  of  his  feelings 
we  must  here  endeavour  to  account  for. 

No  sooner  was  a  formal  betrothal  completed, 
than,  feeling  his  prize  to  be  perfectly  secure, 
and  imagining,  as  men  in  the  vanity  of  youth 
are  apt  to  do,  that  he  had  more  deeply  engaged 
her  affections  than'  she  chose  to  allow,  he  set 
about  the  task  of  correcting  those  errors  in  her 
conduct  which  had  heretofore  excited  his  indig- 
nation, or,  as  Mr.  Stiles  had  expressed  it,  of 
"  re-moulding  her  disposition  to  suit  his  own 
ideas  of  propriety."  Upon  the  evening  ensuing 
that  of  his  sudden  proposal  and  acceptation,  as 
he  was  seated  by  her  side,  toying  with  her  deli- 
cate hand,  he  commenced  his  reforming  and  re- 
fining process  in  the  following  unequivocal  and 
very  abrupt  manner : 

"Will  you  allow  me,  Mary  Jane,  to  reprove 
you  for  one  or  two  slight  foibles,  which  I  have 
observed  in  your  conduct,  and  which,  I  think, 
spring  more  from  a  want  of  reflectiveness,  than 
a  disposition  to  err  ?" 

Mary  Jane's  smiling  features  settled  imme- 
diately into  an  expression  of  serious  perplexity ; 
the  bright  eye,  that  had  been  beaming  upon  her 
lover  with  awakening  tenderness,  was  hid  by 
the  falling  of  the  graceful  lash ;  the  hand  that 
had  just  returned  the  warm  pressure  of  his, 
shrank  in  his  grasp  to  cold  passiveness,  and  a 
moment  of  silent  embarrassment,  painful,  at 
least  to  her,  ensued.  Perhaps,  in  that  moment, 
there  was  passing  in  her  mind  something  like  a 
struggle  between  doubt  and  duty.  She  had 
evidently  been  disposed  to  some  interchange  of 
tender  thoughts — to  listen  to  the  murmured  pas- 
sion of  a  heart  that  yearned  for  unison  with 
her's — to  receive  and  return  those  sweet  blan- 
dishments which  make  up  the  blissfulness  of 
early  love.  Words  so  foreign  to  those  she  anti- 
cipated, chilled  the  warm  feeling  that  was  be- 
ginning to  glow  in  her  bosom,  and  it  seemed 
almost  in  an  instant  that  an  altered  heart  was 
throbbing  there.  She  raised  her  eyes  reproach- 
fully, and  replied — 

"  Certainly,  you  may  reprove.  I  suppose  it 
is  now  your  prerogative  to  do  so."  There  wa£ 
a  bitterness  in  the  tone  with  which  she  said 
this,  which  the  next  instant  she  repented,  and 
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iwtily  added,  ««  my  wish  is  to  do  right,  and  I 
will  gladly  hear  your  counsel,  and  try  to  profit 
by  it." 

So  she  spoke,  and  so  for  the  moment  she 
felt  But  reproof  is  like  a  nauseous  medicine. 
We  nay  be  fully  conscious  that  it  is  for  our 
>wn  good,  and  may  affect  to  swallow  it  compla- 
«idy — yet  we  cannot  overcome  our  distaste  for 
t,  and  the  hand  that  administers  it  must  be  a 
kilfol  one,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  loathe  it  after- 
raid.  If  Bell  had  sufficiently  reflected  upon 
us,  he  would  have  been  more  cautious ;  but  he 
;lied  upon  the  susceptibility  of  her  heart,  and 
ic  parity  of  his  own  motives,  and  proceeded, 
ith  little  reserve,  to  point  out  those  faults  in 
•i  conduct  which  justly  merited  censure. 
The  actions  with  which  Bell  charged  her, 
ary  Jane  admitted,  but  averred  she  could  not 
oceive  wherein  their  impropriety  consisted. 
j  endeavored  to  explain,  and  apparently  suc- 
jded  in  convincing  her,  for  she  expressed 
tow,  and  promised  in  future  to  be  more  cir- 
nspect.  During  the  rest  of  that  evening's 
erview,  she  was  dejected  and  reserved ;  and 
11  took  his  leave  with  the  satisfactory  -belief 
t  the  wished-for  revolution  in  her  character 
ild  be  the  result  of  the  convictions  he  had 
ed  upon  her.  When  he  was  gone,  the  young 
r  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  weeping.  She  felt 
tified  at  what  she  had  heard,  and  dissatisfied 
i  herself— -nor*  was  she  altogether  satisfied 
t  her  lover.  In  feet,  she  was  miserable,  and 
ad  been  the  cause  of  it. 
he  voice  of  conscience  has  but  little  music 
for  us  of  "  frail  humanity  ;"  and  when  it 
Is  us,  in  its  still,  small  way,  about  some- 
•  we  have  done  wrong,  we  are  but  too  prone 
ience  its  unpleasant  admonitions,  by  im- 
g  blame  to  others.  Such  was  the  case 
Mary  Jane.  Her  penitence  soon  turned  to 
lation. 

have,  perhaps,  thoughtlessly  done  wrong," 
id,  **  but  for  him  so  soon  to  presume  upon 
ivilege  which  our  betrothal  may  give  him 
ttrol  ray  actions  and  take  me  to  task  for 
i  indiscretions,  is  ungenerous — is  unfeeling 

rbitxary." 

r  Sell!  little  did  he  suspect  what  would 

x-esnlt  of  his  first  well-meant  lecture  on 

propriety ;  and  when  he  started  the  next 

S   to  pay  his  devoirs,  it  was  with  a  mind 

\y  stt  ease  in  the   comfortable  reflection 

of  "  re-moulding"  the  lady's  dispo- 

accomplished.     He  bad  defined  his 

lie  had  defined  her  position.     He  had 

out   what  he  had  disapproved  in  her 

induct,  and  she  had  promised  araend- 

laad  stated  what  he  wished  to  be  her 


future  conduct,  and  she  had  promised  compliance. 
Nothing  could  seem  more  favorable,  and  he 
fully  expected  to  find  Mrs.  Bell,  that  was  to  be, 
as  perfectly  comformable  to  his  avowed  and 
peculiar  notions,  as  if  she  were  the  identical 
Mrs.  Bell  who  had  long  existed  in  his  imagina- 
tion, the  embodiment  of  modesty,  refinement, 
sensibility,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  catalogue 
of  female  virtues  and  accomplishments. 

He  reached  the  mansion  which  contained  his 
bride  elect,  and  paused  at  the  door,  just  a  mo- 
ment, to  catch  the  tone  of  that  thrilling  voice, 
as  it  rang  ^>ut  a  peal  of  joyous  laughter.  His 
spirit  caught  the  glad  tone,  and  he  entered,  eager 
to  participate  in  the  gaiety  which  seemed  to 
reign  within.  Mary  Jane  was  chatting  in  a 
jocund  strain  with  her  indulgent  aunt.  The 
latter,  after  having  exchanged  civilities  with  the 
young  man,  benevolently  left  the  lovers  to 
themselves.  Bell  seated  himself  by  her  side, 
and  made  some  remark  about  twilight.  He  did 
not  intend  it  to  be  thought  either  very  witty  or 
very  humorous — yet  if  there  had  been  one  chord 
in  her  bosom  that  answered  to  the  feelings  of 
his,  she  would  have  smiled,  at  least.  But  no ; 
her  answer  was  brief  and  spiritless,  with  her 
eyes  demurely  downcast.  A  change,  that,  from 
the  light-of-heart  demeanor,  she  had  been  in- 
dulging in,  the  previous  moment,  and  Bell  felt 
it.  He  made  an  effort,  however,  to  engage  her 
in  animated  converse — bat  to  no  purpose  ;  she 
appeared  to  have  crown  maliciously  monosylla- 
bic. Bell's  unreciprocated  feelings  at  length 
began  to  grow  constrained,  and  embarrassing 
pauses  intervened,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
which  grew  longer  and  more  frequent,  until,  as 
a  facetious  friend  of  ours  would  express  it,  there 
were  two  pauses  to  one  word.  Finally,  Bell 
could  endure  it  no  longer  : 

«  Mary  Jane,11  said  he,  "  you  act  strangely. 
There  is  not  that  sympathy  between  us  that  there 
should  be,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  you  seem 
distant,  reserved,  and  unhappy." 

«  I  feel  so,"  she  replied. 

«  And  why  ?"  he  asked.  «  Ton  cannot  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  my  affection.  I  love,  I  adore 
you." 

«  I  do  not  doubt  that,"  she  returned ;  "  but  I 
doubt  whether  I  can  love  you  as  I  should.  I 
fear  I  have  acted  too  hasty  in  this  affair;  I 
should  have  taken  time  for  reflection." 

««Why  do  you  doubt  that  you  can  love  me  as 
you  should  ?"  asked  Bell,  in  a  tone  of  painful 
solicitude;  "  what  has  occurred,  since  the  even- 
ing before  last,  to  change  your  mind  ?  Then 
you  thought,  you  will  remember,  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  do  so." 

"I   will  be  frank  with  you,"  she  replied. 
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"It  is  easy  enough  to  govern  one's  own 
actions — but  not  so  easy  to  govern  one's  own 
feelings.  I  might  be,  to  outward  appearances, 
what  you  wish  me  to  be ;  yet  the  very  restraint 
which  .you  thus  impose  upon  my  conduct,  is 
produing  a  revulsion  in  my  feelings,  which, 
though  I  know  it  to  be  wrong,  I  cannot  arrest. 
I  wish  to  be  free  to  do,  or  think,  or  say,  what- 
ever my  weak  mind  dictates." 

"  But,  dear  Mary !  I  have  attempted  no  com- 
pulsion— I  have  merely  suggested  what  I  think 
would  be  the  most  prudent  course  of  conduct 
for  you." 

«  I  know  it,"  she  replied,  "but  in  my  present 
position  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard 
your  suggestions,  or  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to 
your  expressed  wish — especially,1'  she  added, 
significantly,  <<  when  it  is  so  plainly  expressed 
as  to  assume  the  form  of  an  injunction." 

<<  And  your  desire,  then,  is,"  quickly  rejoined 
Bell,  whose  feelings  were  fast  becoming  too 
much  excited  to  admit  of  his  speaking  calmly, 
««to  be  released  from  your  engagement  ?" 

"  No — that  is — I  hardly  know,"  faltered  Mary 
Jane. 

«  It  is  so— you  shall  be  free !"  exclaimed 
Bell,  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  anger.  "  Let  what 
has  passed  between  us  be  forgotten.  I  would 
not  that  my  affection  should  prove  a  source  of 
unhappiness  to  you,  and  will  no  more  annoy  you 
with  it." 

«  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  rejecting 
the  offer  of  your  hand  and  heart — but — " 

<<  You  are  strangely  undecided ;"  interrupted 
the  youth ;  <<  but  take  the  time  you  desire  for 
consideration.  When  we  meet  again,  perhaps, 
you  may  be  more  favorably  disposed." 

A  rather  equivocal  pressure  of  the  hand  was 
Mary  Jane's  only  reply,  and  her  agitated  lover 
left  her.  "She  is  either  false,  or  very  fickle," 
was  his  mental  exclamation,  as  he  hurried  along 
Chestnut  street  to  his  home,  "  I  will  cease  to 
think  of  her."  But  he  did  not  cease  to  think  of 
her,  however ;  for  all  that  night  long,  he  thought 
of  her,  and  the  incidents  of  the  last  two  even- 
ings, kept  sleep  from  his  eyes.  The  next  day 
he  communicated  his  grief  and  perplexity  to  his 
uncle,  whom  he  reproached  for  having  misled 
him. 

"  I  relied  upon  your  judgment,"  said  he, 
"  and  have  been  cruelly  deceived." 

"  Not  so  !"  was  Mr.  Stiles'  calm,  but  positive 
answer.  "  She  is  all  I  represented  her,  and  if 
you  fail  to  win  her,  you  lose  a  treasure  of  such 
value  as  is  rarely  to  be  found." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me,  that  I  could  easily 
re-mould  her  disposition  to  suit  myself?" 

« And  I    tell   you    correctly,"    replied  Mr. 


Stiles,  with  his  usual  quiet  smile,  and  not  at  all 
disconcerted  by  his  nephew's  indignant  charge. 
"  I  will  tell  you  now  why  you  failed!" 

"  And  advise  me  to  try  again  ?"  asked  the 
young  man,  in  a  slightly  sarcastic  tone. 

"  Just  so,"  returned  the  uncle. 

Theophilus  shook  his  head,  with  an  air  flat 
signified  he  entertained  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  should  follow  such  advice.  «<  In 
any  other  matter,  uncle,"  said  he,  "  my  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  your  counsels,  will  be  un- 
shaken— in  this,  excuse  me  if  I,  for  once,  dis- 
sent from  your  judgment.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear,  however,  to  what  you  attribute  my  ill- 
success." 

"  A  metaphor  is  the  easiest  way  of  explaining 
it  to  you,  and    here    is    an   admirable  one  to  . 
hand." 

Taking  Bell's  arm,  Mr.  Stiles  led  him  from 
the  door,  where  they  were  standing,  to  where, 
a  few  yards  down  the  street,  a  ragged  newsboy 
sat  upon  the  curbstone,  with  his  budget  of 
papers  th%>wn  carelessly  at  his  side,  while  in  his 
hands  he  held  a  pair  of  bullet  moulds,  in  the 
concavity  of  which  he  was  vigorously  pinching 
an  angular  lump  of  lead. 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  my  lad  ?"  Mr. 
Stiles  addressed  him. 

«Ledg««?  Times?  Daily  Chronic/?"  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  gathering  his  papers  and 
springing  to  his  feet. 

«  Methinks  you  will  have  to  pay  for  your 
metaphor,"  Bell  remarked.  "As  it  is  for  my 
benefit,  however,  allow  me  to  bear  the  expense," 
and  placing  a  shilling  in  the  boy's  hand,  «  now 
tell  the  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  what  you  were 
doing  with  the  bullet  moulds." 

<<  I  was  trying  to  mould  this  here  piece  of 
lead  into  a  bullet,"  responded  the  urchin  ;  "  bat 
I  can  't  squeese  it  into  shape  no  how." 

"Well,  you  go  the  wrong  way  about  it," 
said  Mr.  Stiles,  "  why  do  you  not  melt  the 
lead?" 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  opening  his  eyes,  as 
if  a  new  light  had  burst  upon  his  mind — "I 
did  not  think  of  that !" 

Mr.  Stiles  bent  a  meaning  glance  upon  the 
young  man,  and  remarked,  as  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  his  own  door  :   "  You  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  Bell,  who  was  not 
backward  of  comprehension,  and  not  the  least 
pleasing  features  of  whose  character  were  his 
openness  to  conviction,  and  his  readiness  to  ac- 
knowledge his  errors  ;  "  I  am  to  infer,  I  suppose, 
that  I  should  have  melted  the  lady's  heart  before 
I  attempted  to  mould  it.  Perhaps  you  are  right, 
and,  like  the  boy,  I  must  confess  that  <  /  did  n't 
think  of  that  /" 
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«  To  be  rare,  I  am  right.  Your  impetuosity, 
sir,  is  to  blame  for  your  difficulties.  Go  back 
to  Mary  Jane,  and  by  unwearying  kindness  and 
gentleness,  win  her  love  and  esteem.  That  done, 
she  will  seek  to  conform  to  your  wishes  ere 
they  are  expressed — she  will  infer  them  from  a 
look  or  a  tone.  Even  though  you  tried  to  con- 
ceal your  sentiments  with  regard  to  her  actions 
and  conduct,  she  will  study  them  out  with  the 
dilligence  of  a  woman's  eager  feelings,  and 
adopt  them  for  her  guide.  I  repeat,  that  she  is 
at  heart  an  excellent  girl.  Go  !  try  once  more, 
and  if  you  are  not  able  to  boast,  a  year  hence, 
of  one  of  the  best  wives  in  Philadelphia,  you 
are  not  the  man  I  hoped  to  make  of  my  ne- 
phew." 

«  Yon  almost,"  said  Bell,  <«  tempt  me  to—" 
«  To  what,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr.  Stiles,  observing 
that  the  other  hesitated  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  To  make  a  fool  of  myself,  again,  good 
uncle." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  will  have  you  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  no  more.  Curb  your  impetuosity,  and 
set  calmly  and  kindly  about  winning  the  girl's 
affections,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  neither 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  nor  her  again." 

«  Well,  I  will  reflect  upon  what  you  say," 
returned  the  nephew,  and  with  an  affectionate 
shake  of  the  old  man's  hand,  withdrew  to  his 
own  home. 

As  Bell  and  Mary  Jane  moved  in  the  same 
circle,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  met  She  at  first 
betrayed  some  uneasiness  and  restraint  when- 
ever he  was  near ;  but,  by  preserving  an  affable 
and  respectful  manner,  and  refraining  from 
allusion,  either  by  a  glance  or  a  tone,  to  the 
past,  be  soon  overcame  this,  and  she  became  as 
free  and  cheerful  in  his  presence  as  ever.  He  con- 
tinued his  attentions,  always  expressing  by  his 
actions  that  affectionate  regard  which  his  lips 
had  before  avowed,  but  never  manifesting  any 
sign  of  irritability  at  the  little  indiscretions 
which  thoughtlessness  and  the  exuberance  of  her 
youthful  gaiety  might  lead  her  into.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  months,  she  began  to  display  a 
iecided  partiality  for  his  society,  and  would 
tften  leave  the  amusements  of  a  gay  circle  to 


be  near  him  and  listen  to  his  voice.  By  degrees 
this  partiality  increased,  until  at  length  she  was 
happy  only  when  he  was  with  her.  The  hours 
crept  dully  and  sadly  in  his  absence ;  evening 
found  her  watching  for  his  coming ;  and  the  first 
sound  of  his  footsteps  lightened  her  heart  and 
chased  the  cloud  from  her  brow.  She  began  to 
adopt,  too,  imperceptibly  to  herself,  his  senti- 
ments, and  to  imbibe  his  feelings,  and  to  regulate 
her  actions  by  them.  She  grew  more  serious 
and  more  reflective,  and  while  her  manners 
became  more  modest  and  retiring,  her  disposi- 
tion lost  none  of  its  natural  amiability.  The 
forward  and  boisterous  vivacity  which  had  be- 
fore given  to  her  demeanor  the  appearance  of 
vanity  and  frivolity,  were,  in  fact,  only  the 
unchecked  impulses  of  a  lively  heart  and  giddy 
fancy;  but  now,  that  these  impulses  were 
softened  by  closer  thought  and  deeper  feelings, 
they  stood  forth  in  their  true  light,  the  natural 
sweetness  of  a  pure  and  buoyant  spirit. 

This  change  was  so  gradual  that  Bell,  himself, 
was  scarcely  aware  of  it.  Yet  of  one  thing  he 
was  conscious— that  there  was  a  change  in  his 
own  feelings.  What  had  before  been  the  mere 
enthusiasm  of  passion,  was  now  a  stronger, 
purer,  and  more  absorbing  feeling.  At  first,  he 
had  sought  in  her  a  companion,  who  by  proper 
training,  might  contribute  to  his  happiness  in 
life.  In  his  present  feelings  self  was  forgotten, 
and  his  only  thought  was  to  make  her  happy, 
and  to  guard  her  from  aught  that  could  cast  a 
shade  upon  her  clear  brow,  or  give  a  moment's 
pain.  As  to  foibles,  he  not  only  now  saw  none 
in  her  to  censure,  but  ceased  to  remember  that 
he  ever  had  seen  them.  In  the  process  of  melt- 
ing her  heart,  his  own  had  become  melted  and 
both  were  moulded  into  one. 

When  Bell  again  proposed,  Mary  Jane  enter- 
tained no  doubts  that  she  could  love  him  as  she 
ought,  and  in  less  than  the  time  which  Mr. 
Stiles  had  given  him  to  win  her,  he  clasped  her 
to  his  breast  a  devoted  wife,  and  his  kind  uncle 
delighted  in  after  years  to  point  her  out  to  his 
particular  friends  as  an  illustration  of  his  maxim, 
<<  that  if  one  will  only  take  the  pains  to  melt  a 
woman's  heart,  he  may  mould  it  as  he  pleases." 


^W*^#*^^^<*^»»^^W^»^^^^^^^^**^^  *W»*H#W*^^^ 


MY    AIN    FIRESIDE. 


>H,  X  hae  seen  great  anes,  and  sat  in  great  ha's, 
%Mng  lords  and  mang  laddies  a'  cover'd  wi'  braws ; 
at  a  sight  aae  delightful  I  trow  I  ne'er  spied, 
m  the  bonnie  blythe  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside ; 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside- 
Ob,  sweet  is  the  blink  o'  ane's  ain  fireside. 


amir,  Heaven  be  praised,  round  my  ain  heart- 
some  ingle, 
8 


Wi'  the  friends  o'  my  youth  I  cordially  mingle, 
Nae  forms  to  compel  me  to  seem  wae  or  glad, 
I  may  laugh  when  I  'm  merry,    and  sigh  when  I  'm 
sad. 

Nae  falsehood  to  dread,  nae  malice  to  fear, 
But  troth  to  delight  me,  and  friendship  to  cheer ; 
O'  a'    roads  to  pleasure  that  ever  were  tried, 
'>  There  '•  nana  half  so  sweet  as  ane's  ain  fireside* 


AMERICAN    VIEWS  — NO.    I. 


SOUTH    FERRY,    BROOKLYN, 


own  country,  in 
which    will    be 
included  several 
original  pictures 
ofAmerican  sce- 
nery, punted  for 
in  by  an  artist  of  talent,  and  engraved  especially 
for   our  work.      These   wa   have  already  men- 
tioned   in    our    prospectus ;     they    will  appear 

regularly. 

The  view  from  South  Ferry,  Brooklyn,  we 
have  selected  from  Harriett's  American  Scenery. 
It  has  been  engraved  for  us  by  Mr.  Dill,  a  young 

artist  of  much  promise. 

Brooklyn  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  now 
numbering  over  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
situated  on  Long  Island,  directly  opposite  New 
York,  to  which  it  may  almost  be  called  a  suburb. 
The  communication  is  by  means  of  four  ferries. 
One  of  these,  the  South  Ferry,  (represented 
in    our    plate,)    extends   from   Whitehall,  Mew 


York,  to  Atlantic  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  is  thir- 
teen hundred  yards  wide.  In  the  distance, 
indicated  by  a  body  of  trees,  may  be  seen  '•  The 
Battery,"  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  New 
York,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  East 
rivers.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
contains  obout  eleven  acres  of  ground,  beauti- 
fully laid  out  with  grass  plats  and  gravelled  walks, 
and  shaded  with  trees.  From  this  spot,  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  New  York  Bay,  with  its  islands, 
and  the  adjacent  shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  Long 
and  Stat  en  Islands.  ■■  Castle  Garden"  is  built  on 
a  mole,  and  is  connected  with  the  Battery  by  a 
bridge.  It  was  originally  erected  as  a  fortifica- 
tion, but  having  become  unnecessary  for  this 
purpose,  was  ceded  by  the  United  State*  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  city  in  1823.  Within  its 
walls  ten  thousand  person;  ran  be  accommodated 
in  its  great  amphitheatre,  which  is  frequently 
used  for  concerts  and  public  meeting!. 

The  Bay  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  which 
may  be  aeen  in  the  plate,  extending  south  from 
the  Battery,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
North,  or  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  which  widen 
into  one  extended  sheet  of  water,  ere  disgorging 
themselves  through  the  "  Narrows"  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


TO    A    MAIDEN. 


BUDj. 
Ii>bl< 
.With 


la  the    depths    of  thy 


To  (ha  light  of  thine  eve, 
Where,  silently  blending, 
Joy  tempera  eacll  shade, 


At  rr»L  in  thy  bosom, 

Or  beam  from  thine  eye; 

And  a  frown  never  darken 
The  mow  of  thy  brow, 

Hi.  own  native  sphere, 

The  wretch  who  would  whist 


For  Arthur's  Magazine. 

OLD   FASHIONED   RHETORIC 


BT     PROFESSOR     JOHN      FROST. 


X)RIC  is  on* 
>f  the  arts  which 
/appears  to  make 
little  or  no  pro- 
gress as  the  world 
grows  older.  All 
jthat  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a 
consummate  ora- 
tor or  writer  was 
given  to  the 
Greeks  by  Aris- 
itotle,  and  to  the 
Baas  by  Quintilian ;  and  a  good  translation  of  the 
rise  of  either  of  these  writers  would  make  a  bet- 
text  book  on  the  subject  for  schools,  than  any 
%  which  has  been  written  since.  An  author  in 
est  times  spent  half  his  life  in  writing  a  treatise, 
r  one  spends  a  month  in  writing  and  compiling  a 
lend.  In  reading  the  former  one  we  converse 
a  master  mind,  and  learn  to  analyse  and  reflect ; 
ading  the  latter,  we  are  bewildered  among  shreds 
Miches,  odds  and  ends,  brought  together  without 
comprehensive  system  or  leading  principle. 
\g  the  modern  writers  on  rhetoric  those  who 
adopted  the  methods  of  the  ancients  have  been 
successful. 

iriy  all  that  is  valuable  in  Blair  and  Campbell 
e  found  in  Quintilian ;  other  recent  books  on 
c  are  chiefly  compilations  or  abstracts  from  the 
mer  writers.  Dr.  Wheatly's  summary,  written 
article  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitans, 
f  the  essence  of  ancient  and  modern  works  on 
ntative  composition,  compactly  arranged,  but 
arshly  expressed.  .The  book  is  still  to  be 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of 
f  among  modern  students  of  rhetoric  which 
irable  treatises  of  Aristotle  and  Quintilian 
with  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Greece  and 
The  absence  of  such  a  book  is  to  be  attri- 
ither  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  which  is 
rough  in  itself,  nor  to  the  want  of  minds 
>f  grasping  and  systematizing  the  principles 
ice  of  all  the  great  masters  of  eloquence, 
•  general  neglect  of  rhetoric  as  a  systematic 
The  book  has  never  been  loudly  demanded, 
le  want  of  it  has  never  been  deeply  felt  A 
on  has  been  suffered  to  prevail  that  elo- 
hether  it  be  that  of  the  orator  or  the  writer, 
f  inspiration ;  that  skill,  in  the  work  of  con- 
id  persuading,  is  acquired  by  accidental 
sea,  or  by  practice  without  any  forethought 
It  is,  perhaps,  owing,  in  no  small 
the)  prevalence  of  this  notion,  that  multi- 
ribblera    rash  into  the  wide  arena,  opened 


J  by  the  press,  and  affect  to  become  the  instructors  of 

|  mankind   with  less  preparatory  training  than  is  re- 

(  quisite  to  form  a  skilful  mender  of  shoes, 

\       The  production  of  a  sound  treatise  of  rhetoric  from 

j  some   writer   of  great   eminence,  a  treatise    which 

should  at  ones  become  the  received  text  book  in  al} 

seminaries  of  learning,  would  go  far  towards  correct 

ing  this  evil,  if  it  did  not  wholly  eradicate  the  false 

idea  in  which  it  originates.     To  have  the  laws   of 

composition  set  forth  by  an  authority  which  all  have 

learned  to  respect,    would  rebuke  the  presumption 

of  those  empty  headed  pretenders  whom  flattery  and 

self-esteem  have  not  yet  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 

correction. 

Until  some  great  master  of  eloquence  shall  conde- 
scend to  perform  this  office,  the  age  of  nonsense  will 
not  end ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  student  of  rhetoric, 
who  is  really  desirous  to  become  skilful  in  the  art, 
most  be  content  to  form  bis  own  system,  by  consulting 
a  variety  of  ancient  and  modern  treatises  and  making 
himself  thoroughly  conversant  with   the  best   models 
of  composition.     In  so   doing,  he  will  perceive  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  are  as  few  and 
simple,  as   their    modes  of  application  are   multifa- 
rious and  extensive;  that  it  is  as  easy  to  write  with 
a  certain  degree  of  dull   correctness,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  write  with  vivacity  and  effect.     He  will  learn  that 
a   conformity  to  old-fashioned  rules,  though  it  ham- 
pers the  learner,  gives  energy  and  alertness  to  the 
proficient,  as  the  armour  which  only  encumbered  the 
movements  of  the   stripling  shepherd,   rendered  the 
warrior  king  more  formidable  to  his   enemies.     He 
will  perceive  that  the  natural  eloquence  so    much 
talked  of,  which  is  supposed  to   come   by  a  sort  of 
inspiration,  is  only  available  upon  those  great  occa- 
sions which  furnish  at  once  its  materials  and  its  im- 
pulses, while  that  which  applies  itself  to  all  occasions 
is  the  result  of  training  and  art ;  and  that  to   be  a 
ready  speaker  or  a  ready  writer,  one  must  familiarise 
himself   with    those    immutable     laws    and  princi- 
ples which  have  governed  his  predecessors    in  the 
art,    ever    since    Pericles    spoke    and    Herodotus 
wrote. 

The  student  of  rhetoric  should  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  despise  what  is  called  book-learning, 
or  to  undervalue  severe  training,  under  the  impression 
that  he  may  safely  trust  to  his  natural  powers  in  the 
season  of  emergency.  One's  natural  powers,  in- 
cluding, among  the  rest,  any  degree  of  assurance 
which  he  may  happen  to  possess,  are  most  likely  to 
desert  him  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  are  most 
needed,  unless  they  are  backed  by  science  and  skilL 
When  the  emergency  comes,  feeling  and  impulse 
cannot  be  safely  relied  on,  but  skill  acquired  by  dil- 
gent   training,    is   always   available.       The    orator 
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cannot  lose  thin  (ill  his  "right  haul  forgets  its  con- 
ning." Wo  ihould  «ay  therefore  to  the  young,  seeking 

speaking  or  writing  faculties,  "  Study  after  the  old 
fsshionod  methods.  Begin  at  the  beginning.  Hear 
what  the  sages  of  antiquity  have  said ;  and  do  not 


despise  ibe  learned  of  modern  times  ;  study  yo« 
art  and  contemplate  your  models  till  you  are  fimila 
with  both  ;  and  do  not  forget  (hat  it  takes  the  am 
diligence  to  make  a  Burke  or  a  Webster  in  <*. 
limes,  that  it  took  to  make  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cn 


OUR    LITTLE    HARRY. 


j  He    ha.    a    pa 
bright  blue 


|  And  lips  as  soft,  and 


Soy,  hare  you  seen  the  dear  sweet  boy, 

With  his  wavy,  flaien  hair, 
And  eyes  as  full  of  innocence 

As  eyes  of  angola  are  '! 

onths  old,  last  Monday, 


But  still  he  doei 

And  only  ssye  a  word  or  two. 

Though  hard  he  tries  to  tall 

But,  I  'm  sure  he  'H  walk  righ 
For  he  stands  up  by  a  chaii 

And  stops  out  bravely,  if  Man 
To  take  bis  hand  is  there ; 


For  he  know.,  now,  all  we  any, 

I  've  lean  a  tear 

rop  (all, 

And  calls  Papa,  so  vary  plain, 

As  sleeping  sweetly 

on  her  breaar 

When  Papa  is  away. 

The  dear,  dear  c 

And  ahe  has  looked 

ong  in  his  fat 

1  know  the  reason 

why: 

Nurse  brought  him  in,  and  sat  him  down 

I  've  heard  her  say 

o  dear  Papa- 

m  This  babe  'a  ao 

sweet  and  pa 

Ka  laughed,  and  crowed,  and  clapped  his  hands, 

So  all  unlike  an  ear 

He  will  not  live, 

To  eat  his  bread  and  drink  bis  lea— 

But  Papa  always  an 

iles,  and  say 

And  tried  his  very  best. 

"That 'a  just  the 

reason  why, 

Of  all  the  dear  ones 

But  his  tea  went  on  (he  table  cloth, 

Our  Harry  should 

not  die." 

And  his  saucer  on  the  floor, 

And  bis  spoon  glanced  past  dear  Papa's  head, 

Papa  is  right— twee 

Harry! 

And  struak  against  the  door, 

Ha  'a  just  the  one 

And  his  little  hands  flew  up  and  down 

His  purity  and  irinoc 

Like  the  swift  wings  of  a  bird, 

Will  evil  keep  av 

■■ay- 

And  he  laughed  and  crowed  in  such  a  way 

If  James  gets  cross, 

or  little  Will 

As  you  hove  never  heard. 

And  Anna  fretful 

Jf"""  ,       . 

I  laughed  'till  I  could  ei 


And  Utile  Will  was  wild, 


On  the  morning  of  each  day, 
When  Papa  reads  the  Bible, 

And  then  kneels  down  to  pray, — 


r  pet-one  drops  softly  down 
in  with  ns  in  prayer. 
r  Father," 


Though  v. 


And  K 


y  hard  h 


Our  darling  little  Harry  • 

He  's  loved  the  best  of  all,— 
From  mother's  calm  and  thoughtful  e 


For  Arthur's  Magaiine. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


USTICE— simple 
jartice— -Mary,  re- 
quires that  it  be 
done     at    once, 


)i 


said    Mr.    Mark- 
land,  as  he  poshed 
his     chair     back 
from  the    break- 
fast table,  on  the 
next        morning, 
rather  impatient- 
ly.     Mr.    Grant 
had    left  a   few 
minutes  before  ;  as  he  arose  to  go  out,  his  brotherin- 
Itir  had  called  his  attention  to  the  executor's  adver- 
tisement, about  which  they  had  been  speaking  on  the 
previous  evening.     This  had  elicited  some  remarks 
from  Mrs.  Grant  similar  to  those  already  made,  which 
Mr.  Markland  replied  to  in  the  above  words. 
"  Bat  what  manner  of  use  is  there  in  it,  brother  ?" 
"  What  manner  of  objection  can  there  be  to  it, 
Mary?" 

"A  Tory  serious  one.     I  have  scarcely  slept  a 
wink  all  night  for  thinking  about  it    I  do  n't  see  what 
on  earth  has  lead  you  to  conjure  up  this  matter,  that 
Jtas  been  sleeping  quietly  for  years." 
"  But  name  this  serious  objection,  Mary." 
"  To  advertise  for  Anna's  children,  will  only  be  to 
call  the  attention  of  every  one  to  our  family,  and  cause 
(he  stigma  jour  sister's  conduct  fixed  upon  us  years 
ago,  to  be. seen  again  in  glowing  colors.     Now,  the 
public  have   forgotten  her,  and  her  relapse  from  re- 
spectability, and  we  no  longer  suffer  from  her  lolly." 
'Nonsense !" 

"  Yoa  can  say  so,  if  you  choose,  brother;  but,  as  I 
view  it,  it  ie  a  ver*  serious  matter.     I  would  n't,  for 
&e  world,  have  that  whole  thing  called  up  again.    It 
»ill  be  in  every  one's  mouth,  exaggerated  in  a  thou- 
■nd  trays,  before  a  week  goes  by." 
it  is?" 
I  not  a  mother  ?     Have  I  not  two  daughters 
ist  coming  out?" 
Mrs.  Grant's  voice  broke  down ;  covering  her  face 
ith  her  hands,  she  sobbed  aloud. 

8* 


«< 


ts 


The  effect  of  this  upon  old  Mr.  Markland  was  to 
cause  him  to  turn  quickly  away,  and  leave  the  break- 
fast room,  and  in  a  little  while,  the  house.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  Mr. 
Grant  The  merchant  seemed  very  much  engaged 
over  some  letters,  received  by  the  morning's  mail, 
(  merely  nodding  to  Mr.  Markland  as  he  came  in,  and 
then  resuming  his  employment  of  reading  them. 

The  old  man  took  up  a  newspaper,  which  ocoupied 
him  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  he  laid  it  down,  and 
glanced  toward  Mr.  Grant.  The  latter  was  still  very 
much  engaged.  Markland  got  up,  and  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  walked  the  floor  of  the  counting-room  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Still  the  merchant  was  as 
much  occupied  as  ever.  Not  wishing  to  interrupt  him 
in  his  business,  the  old  man,  who  wanted  to  have  the 
executor's  advertisement  prepared  at  once,  and  who 
had  called  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  it  done, 
left  the  counting-room,  with  the  intention  of  walking 
for  half  an  nour  or  so,  and  then  returning.  As  soon 
as  he  had  gone  out,  Mr.  Grant  left  the  desk  at  which 
he  had  seemed  so  much  engaged,  and  muttering 
something  in  an  impatient  tone,  went  out  into  the 
store,  and  gave  sundry  directions  to  his  clerks  and 
salesmen.  He  then  returned  to  the  counting-room, 
and  filling  up  three  or  four  checks,  to  meet  notes  folk 
ing  due  that  day,  handed  them  to  one  of  his  clerks, 
and  said— 

"  If  Mr.  Markland  comes  in,  and  asks  for  me,  say 
to  him  that  I  have  gone  to  auction,  and  shall  not  be 
back  before  dinner  time." 

He  then  went  away.  Half  an  hour  after,  Mr. 
Markland  returned,  and  received,  in  answer  to  his  en- 
quiry for  Mr.  Grant,  the  information  that  he  had  gone 
to  auction,  and  would  be  out  all  the  morning. 

"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  the  old  man.  He  paused, 
with  his  finger  to  his  lip,  for  some  moments ;  then 
turning  away,  he  left  the  store.  On  the  street,  he 
walked  with  the  air  of  a  man  seeking  to  discover 
some  one.  His  steps  were  slow,  but  his  eyes  were 
all  about  him.  He  walked  up  Chestnut  street  to 
Sixth,  and  then  bent  his  steps  north.  In  this  direc- 
tion he  continued  until  be  reached  Spring  Garden  Dis- 
trict, through  many  of  the  streets  of  which  he  pursued 
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his  way.  Apparently  disappointed  in  -something,  he 
went  on  toward  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  walked 
there  for  nearly  an  hour. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock.  Feeling 
much  fatigued,  Mr.  Markland  went  down  as  far  as 
Second  street,  and  took  an  omnibus  on  the  way  to  the 
Exchange.  He  had  ridden  for  several  squares,  and 
was  just  passing  Vine  street,  when,  glancing  back 
through  the  door  of  the  omnibus,  he  saw,  at  some 
little  distance,  a  young  woman,  walking  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  whose  figure  and  dress  were  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  individual  he  had  seen  on  the  night 
before,  that  he  was  sure  it  must  be  the  same  person. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  vehicle  was  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Markland  was  again  upon  the  pavement.  Though 
well  advanced  in  years,  he  was  active  for  an  old 
man,  and  could  walk  at  a  very  quick  pace.  His  eye 
■till  rested  upon  the  form  that  attracted  his  attention, 
as  he  gained  the  side  walk. 

"  It  is  the  very  same,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  as  he 
started  in  pursuit ;  but  the  girl  walked  with  a  rapid 
step,  and  he  seemed  scarcely  to  gain  upon  her  at  all. 
He  was  still  some  distance  behind,  when  she  reached 
Callowhill  street,  and  turned  up.  Markland  quickened 
his  pace  almost  into  a  run ;  he  soon  gained  the  comer, 
but  the  girl  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  Disappointed, 
he  -stopped  with  his  heart  beating  more  rapidly  than 
it  had  beaten  for  years.  Why  was  it  so  ?  He 
could  not  tell ;  the  strange  interest  he  felt  in  the  young 
girl  who  had  a  second  time  eluded  him,  was,  to  him, 
unaccountable. 

"  Shall  I  give  her  up  so  ?"  he  asked  himself,  as  he 
stood,  irresolute ;  after  a  pause,  he  answered, 

"  No— no !  I  must  see  her,  and  know  who  she  is. 
She  must  be  somewhere  close  by ;  somewhere  within 
half  a  block  of  the  spot  on  which  I  now  stand,  and 
surrounded  by  circumstances  that  may  require  the 
instant  interposition  of  a  friend.  Yes— she  needs  a 
friend !  A  young  girl,  innocent  to  all  appearance, 
weeping  alone  in  the  streets  of  a  large  city  at  night- 
fall, needs  a  friend ;  and  she  shall  have  one  if  Joseph 
Markland  can  find  her." 

Saying  this,  the  old  man  walked  up  CallowhUl 
street,  looking  intently  at  every  house,  and  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind,  from  the  appearance  of  the  differ- 
ent dwellings,  which  of  them  most  probably  contained 
the  individual  of  whom  he  was  in  search.  At  length 
he  stopped  before  one  that,  somehow  or  other,  seemed 
Iff  him  most  likely  to  reward  with  success  his  search. 
Knocking  at  the  door,  he  awaited  anxiously  an  answer 
to  the  summons.  In  a  few  moments  it  was  opened 
by  an  old  woman,  with  a  sharp,  wrinkled  face,  from 
which  looked  out  a  pair  of  small,  glittering,  black 
eyes.  Her  skin  was  dark  and  dirty— her  dress  soiled 
and  in  disorder. 

"  "Well,  sir  ?"  was  the  salutation  with  which  she 
met  old  Mr.  Markland,  looking  at  him,  as  she  spoke, 
with  a  kind  of  defiance  in  her  manner.  Something 
in  his  appearance  did  not  seem  to  please  her. 

"  Did  not  a  young  woman  enter  here  a  minute  or 
two  ago  ?"  he  asked. 

<<  No,  sir ;"  and  the  door  was  instantly  shut  in  his 
face. 

«<  Humph !  She  is  here,  no  doubt;  but  if  in  the 
keeping  of  that  old  hag,  it  is  the  lamb  seeking  shelter 
of  the  wolf." 


This  was  said  by  Markland  as  he  slowly  turned 
from  the  closed  door,  and  walked  away,  disappointed, 
and  undetermined  what  to  do. 

"  And  yet,  she  may  not  be  there,"  he  added,  in  a 
slightly  changed  voice,  pausing,  and  letting  his  eye 
run  over  several  houses  near  by ;  another  was  selected 
and  at  this  he  knocked.  The  application  was 
answered  by  a  young  woman,  to  whom  he  put  tfco 
question — 

"  Did  a  young  girl  enter  here,  a  little  while 
ago?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  look  of 
surprise. 

"Can  I  see  her?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  walk  in."  This  was  said  after  a  slight 
hesitation. 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?" 

"  O  yes ,'  she  \s  my  sister." 

"  Your  sister  !"  with  surprise  and  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  have  you  any  thing  particular  to  say  to 
her  ?"  The  young  woman  paused  as  she  asked  this 
question,  and  looked  into  the  old  gentleman's  face 
more  intently.     They  had  already  entered  the  pas- 


"  I  should  at  least  like  to  see  her ;  she  may  or  she 
may  not  be  the  one  of  whom  I  am  in  search." 

"  I  should  think  she  was  not.  But  walk  into  the 
parlor,  sir,  and  I  will  call  her  down." 

In  a  few  minutes  light  feet  were  heard  descending 
the  stairs.  Then  a  young  girl,  not  over  sixteen, 
entered ;  Mr.  Markland  rose,  and  looked  her  earnestly 
in  the  face  ;  then  recollecting  himself,  he  said— 

«  Pardon  the  seeming  rudeness  of  an  old  man  ;  did 
I  not  see  yon  going  along  Second  street  a  little  while 
ago?" 

The  girl  shrank  back  at  the  manner  and  question 
of  Markland,  while  her  face  became  suffused. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  but  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Did  I  not  see  you  last  evening,  about  nightfall, 
in  Seventh  street,  near  Washington  Square,  standing 
alone  near  a  lamp  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  and  indignant  reply. 

"  Then  pardon  me ;  I  have  been  mistaken,"  re- 
turned the  old  man,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

No  reply  was  made  by  the  astonished  girl,  nor  was 
even  the  low,  respectful  bow  of  Mr.  Markland  re- 
turned, as  he  gained  the  passage  and  retired  through 
the  door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  Mr.  Markland  left  the  bouse  he  had  entered  ao 
abruptly,  a  young  woman  stood  at  the  window  of  a 
humble  tenement  opposite.  His  eye  did  not  fall  upon 
her,  but  she  started  back  as  she  saw  him  step  forth 
upon  the  pavement,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  to  an 
elderly  woman,  who  sat  near—    4 

"  There  !  that  is  the  very  man  -of  whom  I  told  you. 
Driven  with  angry  words  from  (he  presence  of  my 
aunt,  as  an  impostor,  I  stood  weeping  on  the  ♦pave- 
ment, when  he  passed  me.  Something  in  my  ap- 
pearance attracted  his  attention ;  for  he  paused,  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  was  approaching, 
when,  frightened  at  the  thought  of  being  addressed  by 
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a  man   and  a  stranger  m  the  street,  I  raa  away  as 
swiftly  as  my  feet  would  carry  me." 

The  individual  addressed  by  the  young  girl  arose 
and  stepped  to  the  window. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  she  asked. 

"That  is  the  old  man,  across  the  street.  He 
seems  looking  for  some  one ;  he  came  out  of  the 
boose  opposite." 

"  Ah  !  who  can  he  be  ?  There,  he  has  stopped, 
and  is  looking  all  around  him  and  up  at  the  different 
windows." 

As  this  was  said,  the  younger  of  the  two  stepped 
hack  instinctively, 

"  J  wonder  for  whom  he  is  looking.  I  will  step 
to  the  door.     Perhaps  I  can  direct  him." 

"  No — no — please  do  n't,"  was  quickly  said  by  the 
maiden,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her 
elder  companion. 

«  Why  not  ?" 

«  He  may  be  looking  for  me." 

"  Why  for  you  ?"  This  was  said  with  a  glance 
of  inquiry,  so  earnest,  that  the  blood  mounted  to  the 
young  girl's  face. 

"  You  know  I  have  just  come  in." 

«  Yes." 

»  Perhaps  he  saw  me  in  the  street,  and  remember- 
ing me  from  the  glance  he  had  of  my  face  last  night, 
has  sought  to  discover  my  place  of  abode." 

No  "reply  was  made  to  this,  other  than  a  long, 
searching  loek  into  the  maiden's  face— a  look  that 
had  in  it  something  of  suspicion.  The  effect  produ- 
ced was  a  gush  of  tears. 

"  Anna,  child,  what  distresses  you  ?" 

This  was  asked  in  a  voice  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, that  seemed  to  say — "  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
wronged  you  by  suspicion." 

The  girl  retired  from  the  window,  without  replying, 
and  sinking  into  a  chair,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  continued  to  weep  bitterly. 

The  room  in  which  were  the  two  individuals  last 
introduced,  was  a  small  front  parlor,  or  sitting  room, 
in  a  small  house  situated  in  Callowhill  street.       The 
furniture  was  poor  and  scanty,  consisting  merely  of  a 
small  old-fashioned  mahogany  table,  placed  under  a 
looking  glass  with  a  frame  as  old-fashioned  as  itself — 
four  wood-seat  chairs  much  worn— a  rag  carpet— a 
■hovel  and  pair  of  tongs  beside  the  fire  place,  where 
a  few  sticks  of  wood  were  burning—with  a  few  other 
trifling  articles  needless  to  mention.     But  every  thing  ; 
was  in    order,  and    faultlessly  clean.     The   elderly  ' 
female  who  occupied  this  room  was  neat  in  her  per-  j 
son,  although  her  garments  were  of  common  material,  j 
Her  face  was  mild  and  benevolent,  and  her  voice, 
when  she  spoke  to  her  younger  companion,  gentle, 
yet  firm.       No  one,  at  a  first  glance,  could  fail  to 
discover  that  she  possessed   a  good   heart,  and   had, 
with  it,  good  sense  and  discrimination. 

She  did  not  speak  to  the  weeping  girl  for  some 
minutes,  during  which  time  she  stood  thoughtful, 
sometimes  with  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and  some- 
times with  them  resting  on  her  young  companion. 
At  led|th  she  went  up  to  her,  and  placing  her  hand 
upon'  her  shoulder,  said— 

41  Anna,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not  two  days  since 
I  first  knew  you.  That  we  met  under  very  singular 
Qrcnmstances,  and  that  it  is  but  right  for  me  to  be 


well  satisfied  in  regard  to  you,  before  I  give  you 
my  entire  confidence.  Lay  aside  all  weakness,  and 
think,  soberly  and  rationally.  Be  a  women,  even  if 
you  are  very  young,  for,  hereafter,  in  life,  you  will 
have  to  act  a  woman's  part,  if  all  you  have  told  me 
be  true,  which  I  cannot  really  doubt,  although  your 
story  is  a  strange  one.  Think  how  much  falsehood 
and  imposture  there  is  in  the  world,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  me  and  every  one  else  to  be  fully  on  our 
guard.  If  you  thus  reflect,  you  will  not  be  too  deeply 
pained  should  I  observe  you  closely,  and  notice  every 
look,  and  tone  and  word.  Your  innocence  will  only 
become  the  more  apparent,  and  my  regard  for  you 
and  confidence  in  you  stronger.  I  am  thus  frank  in 
the  outset,  because  I  see  that  you  are  too  sensitive 
for  one  in  the  condition  you  represent  yourself  to  be 
in.  You  will  meet  with  much,  very  much,  to  wound 
you  sharply,  unless  you  rise  above  mere  natural  feel- 
ing, into  reason,  and  act  from  its  plain  dictates.  From 
my  suspicions,  if  you  are  all  that  you  say  you  are, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  will  be  your  friend,  and 
the  little  I  have  you  shall  be  welcome  to  share.  You 
shall  fill  for  me  the  place  made  vacant  by  the " 

The  woman's  voice  faltered,  and  she  became 
silent  The  girl  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  even 
though  half-blinded  by  tears,  she  could  see  its  muscles 
convulsed  by  strong  emotion.  This  quickly  subsided, 
and  her  new  found  friend  resumed. 

"  You  shall  fill  for  me  the  place  of  one  that  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  forget.     Of  one  who    left  her  £ 
mother's  side    and  wandered  away  into  strange  and 
forbidden    paths.     But   no — even    if  you    take   her"  t 
place,  it  will  only  be  for  a  time,  and  then  I  shall  lose  „ 
you  as  I  lost  her— No !  no  !  not  a*  I  lost  her.     God  0 
forbid  !    But  your  friends,  I  trust,— those  who  have  a 
natural  right  to  claim  you, — will    come  forward  in 
time.     They  cannot  turn  from  you  ever  thus  coldly 
and  cruelly.     Nature  will  and  must  speak,  and  its 
voice  be  heard. 

Anna's  tears  were  by  this  time  dried.  Looking 
with  a  glance  of  confidence  and  new-born  affection 
into  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  dealt  so  plainly 
with  her,  she  merely  said— 

"  Time,  I  trust,  will  give  you  to  know  that  your 
good  feelings  have  not  been  wasted." 

"  I  feel  sure  that  it  will,  Anna.  Forgive  me,  if  a 
momentary  doubt  stole  over  my  mind.  Truth,  it  is 
said,  is  stranger  than  fiction.  And  I  believe  it.  All 
that  you  have  related  of  yourself— of  what  has  bo* 
fallen  you  since  you  came  to  this  city— might  easily 
occur,  and  it,  doubtless,  has  occurred.  Life  is  a 
theatre  on  whose  stage  strange  bewildering  events  are 
ever  transpiring.  I  have  seen  enough  to  make  me 
feel  but  little  surprise  at  any  new  change  of  scenes." 

Mrs.  Grant,  the  name  of  the  woman  who  here 
appears  as  the  protector  of  a  friendless  girl,  resumed 
the  chair  from  Which  she  had  risen  when  Anna  cal- 
led her  attention  to  old  Mr.  MarUand,  and  taking  up 
some  work  that  had  been  laid  down,  commenced  sew- 
ing upon  it.  Anna  followed  her  example,  after  site 
had  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to  wash  away  the  marks 
of  tears  from  her  face.  But  the  heart  of  the  young 
girl  was  too  full.  She  had  not  bent  over  her  work 
many  minutes,  before  the  tears  were  blinding  her  and 
dropping  upon  the  hand  that  in  vain  tried  to  direct 
her  needle.     Mrs.  Grant  saw  this. 
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your  mind  10  a  calmer  slut 

«  No,  ma'am,"  was  replied.  "  I  do  not  wiah  (a 
be  alone.  I  would  rather  lit  with  you  and  sew.  1 
will  try  to  control  myself.  Though  it  i)  very  hard, 
indeed,  lo  think  of  my  mother,  whom  I  ao  dearly 
loved,  and  of  my  present  condition,  and  yet  bo 
perfectly  unmoved.  Why  em  I  not  with  her  !  Why 
was  I  left  when  ahe  ma  taken  away  ! " 

Tears  now  Bowed  freely  over  Anna'a  face.  Her 
words  aeemed  to  trouble  Mri.  Grant,  who,  letting 
her  work  fall  into  her  lap,  drew  her  chair  clone  lo 
that  of  the  weeping  girl.     Taking    her    hand,  abe 
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the  affair*  of  life 

ring  wisdom.  Without  Him,  not  e  sparrow 
the  ground-  He  nrrmber*  the  Tory  hniraoT 
His  love  is  ever  seeking  to  confer  benefit., 
take,  place  without  his  permission,  and,  however 
seemingly  evil  an  occurrence  may  be,  He  lurely 
over-rule,  it  for  good.  '  Thii  separation  that  so 
deeply  diitresies  you,  ii  no  accidental  thing— nor 
has  it  taken  place  through  on  evil  agency.  The 
hand  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God  is  in  it,  and  it  will 
«e  better  far  you  in  the  end  that  you   have   been  ao 
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niitd,  if  you  could  really  believe  ihst 
your  mother's  death  waa  the  best  thing  that  could  bin 
happened  to  you." 
'.       "  Oh,  but  that  cannot  be ;   it  ca 

■  it  be,  Mn,  Grant?  Oh,  no — no  !  do  not  try  to  roiLs 
I  me  believe  that ;  my  dear,  dear  mother  !  oh,  that  I 
i  had  died  with  yon!" 

j  Convulsive  sobs  followed  this  expression  of  bet 

j  feelings ;    deeply  touched   by  her  grief,  Mrs.   Gnat 

■  drew  the  head  of  the  weeping  girl  down  upon  hrr 
J  bosom,  and  more  by  affectionate  caresses  than  word. 
j  tried  to  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  quietness.      She 

!  hour,  when  she  gently  disengaged  herself  from  the  ana 
•  that  was  thrown  around  her,  and  rising  up,  retired, 
with  her  hand  partly  *h"Hi„g  bar  face,  to  her  chamber. 
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I,  and  monarch)  then 


Strive  for  the  gTeat  possession.     Were  it  not 
For  specimens  like  these,  man  would  not  know 
Such  splendor  had  existence  ;  seeing  them, 
He  learns  to  hope,  until  his  spiritunl  eyes 
Are  opened  and  he  sees  unvalued  wealth 
Concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
Beyond  (he  grasp  of  avarice,  beyond 
Imagination's  utmost  range  of  thought. 

So  is  it  in  the  morel  world — there  it 
Faith  at  the  centre,  and  eihauttless  mines 
Of  charitable  glorias  circling  it,  s 

Beyond  the  grasp  of  thought.     Thou,  Socrates, 
Waal  thrown  upon  the  surface  like  a  gem 
To  show  the  mine  below,  and  not  a  slone 
In  Aaron's  epbod  more  celestial  shone. 
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SIR    RICHARD    STEELE. 
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Addisonian  achool 

eharacteriiod    by 


I  with  that  kecu  din- 

ntuJl  at  (  glnnce, 
the  hidden  work- 
man Steele.     Ha' 


to  him,  u  open  book,  on  wboaa   page*  « 

written  lb*  tocrela  concealed  frum  other 
wining.  Ho  laughed  u  the  foible.,  the  ec 
ud  peculieritiea  of  thoee  ■round  him,  ao  long  u  they 
w»ro  narrnleaa,  but  whenever  tb«M  degenerated  into 
tics*,  ho    laid    slide    lb*    loot    of  playfnl  wit,  •ml 

Ax  the  editor  of  the  "  Tattler,"  and  anbeeqnently 
•f  cba>  •'  Spectator,"  and  "  Guardian,"  hi*  poweri  **  a 

A*  an  author  of  diatinguuhed  tuts  and  ability,  and 
i-a  at  cTorroet  judge  of  literary  merit  or  defect,  bs  urea 
no  loau  capable,  and  hit  prodoctiona  evinced  thioagb- 


■    dif 


oot,  that  vigor  of  thought  and  ■oundneas  of  judgment, 
for  which  he  ha*  been  juuljr  placed  amongat  the  first 
writer*  of  hit  age.  Yet,  aa  no  gold  ia  without  alloy, 
n,  it  would  ae*m,  thsio  can  bo  no  mental  excellenc* 
without  defect  In  inveatigating,  or  theoniing  upon, 
ibetract  principle*  of  mental    or   moral  philosophy,    . 
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and     upon     the    reconinuBdatia 

of    Addi- 

•on,  he 

obtained  the  post 

of  writer  to 

the    London 

In  1700  be  commenced  the  "  Tattler,"  which  in 
1711  waa  aucceeded  by  the  "Spectator."  In  1713 
he  began  the  '■  Guardian,"  in  conducting  which,  being 
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fr  papers,  by  Addison  and 


Expelled,  having 


others,  he  met  with  grew 
Subsequently  he  wu  i 


by  some  means  incurred  tlie  1 

of  George  I.  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Borougbridga 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  also  knighted, 
appointed  Gjvergor  of  the  Kind's  Comedians,  and  after 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  made  one  of  the  com- 
missioner, far  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotlaod.  Here 
be  again  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  the  favor 
of  hie  sovereign,  but  he  did  not  long  remain  thus 
proiperoo 


n  to  the 


night,  involved  him  in  pecnnini 
wu  obliged  in  1733  to  rctir 
■even  years  after,  a  paralytic  at 
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it  which  heads   our   article,  represents  tin 
"  and  Hempstead,  ot 


It  far 


iciimy  is 


been  much  resorted  to  by  the 

The  whole  career  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  was 
marked  by  strange  vicisaitudes  of  fortune,  mostly 
attributable  to  his  peculiar  disposition  of  mind.  He 
married  twice,  and,  each  time,  gained,  by  the  con- 
nection, a  respectable  fortune;  yet  bit 
were  never  unembarrassed,  for  some  visii 
impracticable  scheme  constantly  engrossed 

squandering  his  income  in  attempts  to  inert 

"A  scheme  for  bringing  fish  to  market 


much   embarra 
loss  of  hi, 


rassment,  which  w. 
the  Peerage  I 


brief  sketch  of  Steele's  life, 
because  it  tilrittrate),  if  it  does  not  prove  the  tnuk 
of  the  proposition  that  the  same  individual  may  be 
both  simpleton  and  philosopher,— totally  unfit  to  pro- 
vide for  his  necessary  wants,  yet  stilted- in  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  and  rich  in  the  lore  of  accumulated 


successfully  the  aflaii 
theoretical  dispntatioi 
dom. 

And  while  we  thin 
afforded  by  the  lives 
justify  us  in  belisvi  . 
though   deferentially— to 


iss  all  the  tact  and  judgment 
i  grow  rich,  are  yet  destitute  of 
to    make    them   iiitetieetuaJlji 


which  ennbl 
all  that  is 
great. 

There    are    exceptions    to   this,    as   to   all   other 
rules,  yet  the  distinction  between  those  two  classes  — 

those  who  seek  for  mental  wealth — haSj  in  all  ages, 
been  clearly  defined. 

The  God  of  wealth,  and  the  presiding  genius  of 

require  of  their  devotees,  no  slack  allegiance-  He 
who  would  win  the  favor  of  the  one,  or  the  other, 
must  do  full  service  ;  if  he  would  wear  the  honors  of 
the  latter,  be  must  first  disregard   the   golden  charms 

in  sensual  splendor,  he  must  bid  adieu  to  higher 
intellectual  delights,  and  forget,  in  the  absorbing  cares 
of  Mammon,  the  precious  wisdom  of  the  scholar, 
and  the  glorious  visions  of  the  poet  and  philosopher. 


FOREST    MUSIC. 


forest  ['the  forest '.  .  The  wide  spreading  oak,  and  the  sycamore  fins, 
pvs  the  deep  chime    i  All  link'd  as  it  were,  by  electrical  wire, 

rths     in    this   lata  j  Oh  !   sweet  is  the  note  of  the  bird  as  it  springs, 

Like  a  heavenward  thought  on  its  r  uinbow-Jmod  wing*, 

A)  its  silver  thread  windeth,  the  dim  valley  through  ; 

And  oft  doth  tny  innermost  spirit  rejoice, 

'Neath  the  well  tulorM  tones  of  the  dear  human  voice ; 

Yet  stronger  than  all  is  the  magical  spell 

That  rests  oa  my  senses,  as  in  the  dark  dell, 

I  list  the  full  chant,  which  the  light- fingered  breeae, 

Calls  forth  from  these  wood-harpe,  tlta  musical  trees, 


hough  finished  it  be, 
Bought  to  this  anthem 
o  wild  and  so  free. 
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■\j|E  have,  again, 
JJiJIJ,  only  room  for  a 
kjQf^word  or  two  on 
the  contents  of  the 
number  presented 
to  oar  readers. 
Good  matter  has 
been  crowded  in 
upon  us  so  freely 
that  we  have 
been  obliged  to 
^^  fill  pages  that 
^55J  were  intended  for 
onr  special  converse  with  our  friends — we  call  all  our 
readers  friends,  for  we  are  sure  that  none  can  go 
with  as  month  after  month,  without  friendly  feelings 
being  awakened.  In  selecting  articles  from  the  many 
received,  we  aim  at  the  good  of  our  readers,1at  the 
same  time  that  we  study  to  interest  them. 

The  leading  paper  for  this  month  is  "  Th*  Revolt 
fMasaniello,"  from  Alexander  Dumas'  recent  work, 
'  The  Coriccolo,"  yet  unrepublished  in  this  country. 
l  Parisian  bookseller  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
(is  celebrated  author,  to  travel  over  the  whole  world 
ad  write  out,  as  he  progresses,  his  impressions  of 
ich  country  and  people.  The  result  of  his  sojourn 
Naples  is  a  work  entitled  "  The  Coriccolo,"  or 
orricle,  comprised  in  four  rich  and  racy  volumes, 
'om  this  we  have  procured  the  fine  translation  just 
sationed.  The  story  of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman 
one  that  is  widely  known,  and  upon  which  has  been 
taded  the  celebrated  opera  bearing  his  name, 
imas'  version  of  it  has  some  new  points,  and  throws 
?r  the  whole  a  new,  a  stronger  interest 
"  Sketches  of  Italy"  is  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a 
itleman  attached  to  the  Baltimore  Bar,  who  has 
ently  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  His  observation 
ccurate,  and  his  style  graceful  and  flowing,  while 
notices  of  men  and  things  are  dictated  by  clear 
unon  sense  and  good  feelings.  We  are  much 
ified  at  being  able  to  furnish  for  our  readers  his 
-st  impressions"  of  things  abroad.  No  American 
read,  without  strong  emotions  of  pleasure,  his 
allusions  to  Hiram  Poioer,  the  Sculptor. 
rom  our  fair  correspondent,  H.  M.  we  have  some 
it  little  poems,  and  a  good  sketch,  entitled  the 
rx>  Mothers,"  from  Miss  S.  A.  Hunt  of  New 
,  a  very  promising  magazine  writer.  Propks- 
?jlost  also  furnishes  a  good  article. 
e  bad  like  to  have  forgotten  Ma.  Sullivan's 
on  Music,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a 
;  on  that  subject.  We  promise  our  readers  in 
articles  some  fine  criticisms  on  music  as  it  is, 
»ne  who  has  the  ability  to  make  them. 
ogether,  -we  think  the  reader  will  find  this  one 
bett  numbers  of  our  magazine  that  has  been 
Other  articles,  not  specified,  will  also 
repay     a     perusal;    as    we   trust    will    every 


\  article  that  may  now  or  henceforth  be  found  on  its 
j  pages. 

|  To  Correspondents. — We  have  several  articles 
\  on  hand  that  we  will  either  publish  in  our  next 
i  number,  or  refer  to  specially  in  our  notice  to  cor- 
respondents. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste. 
By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.  B.  F.  R.  S.  With 
corrections  and  improvements  by  Abraham  Mills, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lsttres. 
New  York :  Harper  fy  Brothers. 

Amongst  the  numerous  theories  formed  concerning 
the  "  nature  and  principles  of  taste,"  the  one  advo- 
cated by  the  learned  author  of  these  essays,  is  pre- 
eminent. 

The  opinion  that  there  is  an  original  and  essential 
aptitude  to  please  in  particular  forms,  colors,  sounds, 
and  motions  is  held  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  doctrine 
advanced,  that  "  the  beauty  and  sublimity  which  are 
felt  in  the  various  appearances  of  matter,  are  finally 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  expressions  of  mind,  or  to  their 
being  directly  or  indirectly  the  signs  of  those  qualities 
of  mind,  which  are  fitted  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  to  affect  us  with  pleasing  or  interesting 
emotion." 

This  opinion  coincides  with  a  doctrine  of  the  old 
Platonic  school  of  philosophers,  and  has  since  been 
ably  sustained  by  many  eminent  writers,  among 
whom  are  Doctors  Ried  Akenside,  Hutchinson  and 
Spence. 

Mr-  Alison  attributes  the  effect  which  the  qualities 
of  matter  produce,  in  exciting  emotions  of  sublimity 
or  beauty,  to  this — that  "  each  of  these  qualities  is 
either  from  nature,  from  experience,  or  from  accident 
the  sign  of  some  quality  capable  of  producing  emo- 
tion, or  the  exercise  of  some  moral  affection." 

These  qualities  of  matter  may  be  signs  or  expres- 
sions of  mental  qualities,  in  the  following  ways — 

I.  "  As  the  immediate  signs  of  the  powers  or 
capacities  of  the  mirtd,"  as  in  the  works  of  human 
art,  which  are  significant  of  the  wisdom,  invention  or 
tastes  of  the  artist. 

IL  "  As  the  signs  of  those  affections  or  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind  which  we  love,  or  with  which  we 
are  formed  to  sympathise  ;"  as  the  notes  and  motions 
of  animals,  which  are  expressive  of  their  joy,  happi- 
ness or  pain, — the  tones  of  the  human  voice,  which 
are  significant  of  the  various  emotions  by  which  the 
speaker  is  animated,  &c. 

These  the  author  calls  the  direct  expressions  of 
mind.  But  there  are  still  other  means  by  which  the 
qualities  of  matter  become  significant  to  us  of  the 
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qualities  of  mind.     This  is  done  indirectly,  "  or  by 
means  of  less  universal  and  less  permanent  relations." 

1st,  "  From  experience  when  peculiar  forms 
or  appearances  of  matter  are  considered  as  the  means 
or  instruments  by  which  those  feelings  or  affections 
of  the  mind  are  produced,  with  which  we  sympathise, 
er  in  which  we  are  interested." 

2d,  «  From  analogy  or  resemblance  ;  from  that  re- 
semblance which  has  every  where  been  felt  between 
the  qualities  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  by  which  the 
former  becomes  so  powerfully  expressive  of  the 
latter." 

3d,  "  From  association  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  when,  by  means  of  educatiou,  fortune,  or  acci- 
dent, material  objects  are  connected  with  pleasing  or 
interesting  qualities  of  mind,  and  from  this  con- 
nection  become  forever  afterwards  expressive  of  them. 
Thus,  the  objects  which  have  been  devoted  to  re- 
ligion, to  patriotism,  or  to  honor,  affect  us  with  all 
the  emotions  of  the  qualities  of  which  they  become 
significant ;"  natural  scenery  is  thus,  often,  rendered 
more  beautiful  and  pleasing  from  the  events  which 
are  connected  with  it. 

4th,  "  From  individual  association ;  when  certain 
qualities  or  appearances  of  matter  are  connected 
with  our  own  private  affections,  or  remembrances, 
and  when  they  give  to  these  material  qualities  or 
appearances,  a  character  of  interest  which  is  solely 
the  result  of  our  own  memory  or  affections." 

To  us,  however,  the  "  End  or  Final  Cause11  of 
this  constitution  of  our  nature, — to  which  the  author 
most  eloquently  adverts,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  his  theory. 

The  objects  of  taste  are  impartially  distributed 
among  mankind.  The  material  combinations  which 
constantly  surround  us,  are  capable  of  imparting  to 
us  either  pleasure  or  pain.  The  nature  of  these 
combinations  must  then  be  the  standard  by  which  we 
judge  of  the  amount  of  pain  or  pleasure  we  receive. 
If  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  these  material  objects 
existed  originally  and  independently  in  themselves, 
and  if,  therefore,  certain  colors,  sounds,  or  forms 
were  alone  beautiful,  there  must  consequently  have 
been  a  great  disproportion  between  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  for  then  "  all  men  to  whom  these  appear- 
ances were  unknown,  must  necessarily  have  been 
deprived  of  all  the  enjoyment  which  the  scenery  of 
external  nature  could  give  :" — and  not  only  would 
this  be  the  case,  but  the  gratification  arising  from 
the  infinitely  diversified  forms  and  combinations  of 
matter,  would  have  been  denied  them. 

The  author,  in  his  general  view  of  the  subject, 
rd verts  to  the  stimulus  which  this  love  of  variety 
lias  given  to  the  fine  arts  in  every  age :  and  in  con- 
clusion, maintains,  that,  were  objects  beautiful, 
independently  of  any  associations  connected  with 
them,  and  without  being  the  expressions  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  we  are  formed  to  love, 
admire  or  respect,  the  emotions  of  taste  would  be 
less  refining  and  ennobling,  from  the  fact  that, 
in  this  case,  the  objects  which  excited  them,  would 
in  themselves  be  less  exalted,  while  they  would,  at 
the  same  time,  be  divested  of  that  significancy,  which 
makes  them  the  exponents  of  something  higher  and 
purer,  existing  in  the  moral  and  mental  world.  But 
give  to  outer  objects  the  power  of  expressioji^  and 


they  become,  as  it  were,  the  alphabet  of  a  high  and 
exalted  language — the  universe  around,  impressed  as 
it  is,  with  the  evidences  of  design  and  contrivance,  is 
then  a  vocabulary  of  words  and  thoughts,  which  lead 
the  mind  up,  from  its  own  beauties,  to  the  glorious 
perfection  of  its  great  Designer. 

The  limits  assigned  to  notices  of  this  kind  will  not 
allow  us  to  say  more,  but  we  cannot  conclude  this 
brief  review,  without  acknowledging  the  benefit  which 
the  editor  has  conferred  upon  general  readers,  in  so 
improving  and  amending  this  excellent  work,  as  to 
make  it  still  more  improving  and  useful  to  them. 

A   PhUosopliical  Inquiry  into  tlve  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  With  an 
Introductory  Discourse,  concerning  Taste.     By 
tfi*   Right   Hon.  Edmund  Burke.     Adapted  to 
Popidar  Use    by   Abraham   Mills,    Teacher    of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles. Letters.     12mo.  New  York, 
1844.     Harper  <$•   Brothers. 
The  character  and  merits  of  Mr.  Burke's  excellent 
work,  are  too  well  known,  to  require  an    extended 
notice.     It  has  long  been  considered  a  valuable    aid 
in  that  branch  of  philosophical   inquiry,  whose   pro- 
vince is  to  search   into,  and   develope    the    hidden 
causes  of  the  emotions  excited  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  terribly  grand,  or  beautiful. 

The  benefit  of  such  investigations  is  made  most 
apparent  by  the  author.  "  Whatever  turns  the  soul 
inward  on  itself,  tends  to  concentrate  its  forces,  and 
to  fit  it  for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science. 
By  looking  into  physical  causes,  our  minds  are 
opened  and  enlarged,  and  in  this  pursuit,  whether  we 
take,  or  whether  we  lose  or  gain,  the  chase  is  cer- 
tainly   of    service If   we   can    direct 

the  lights  we  derive  from  these  exalted  speculations 
upon  the  humble  field  of  the  imagination,  while  we 
investigate  the  springs  and  trace  the  course  of  our 
passions,  we  may  not  only  communicate  to  the  taste 
a  sort  of  philosophical  solidity,  but  we  may  reflect 
on  the  severer  sciences  some  of  the  graces  and 
elegancies  of  taste,  without  which,  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  these  sciences,  will  always  have  the 
appearance  of  something  illiberal." 

The  editor,  Mr.  Mills,  has  materially  assisted  in 
making  this  work,  suitable  for  schools  and  general 
use,  by  expunging  those  passages  in  the  original 
text,  which  violate  that  delicacy  of  expression  that 
should  peculiarly  characterise  the  language  of  books 
designed  for  schools,  and  juvenile  learners.  He  has 
done  so,  without  iuterrupting  the  chain  of  reasoning 
pursued  by  the  author. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  work, 
he  has  translated  into  English  all  the  quotations 
which  occur  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  has  thus 
greatly  assisted  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
work,  all  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
languages. 

He  has  also  appended  questions,  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  the  answers  to  which,  embrace  the  sub- 
stance of  the  author,  and  constitute  in  fact  a  com- 
plete digest  of  the  work.  These  improvements  have 
sriven  increased  value  to  the  original  treatise,  and 
furnish  ample  assistance  to  students  and  teechers  in 
schools  and  colleges,  especially.  The  typography  of 
the  work,  by  the  Harpers  is,  of  course,  excellent. 
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A  Mirror  fof  Dyspeptics,  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Landlord.    By  J.    M.    Sanderson^  FranMin 
Bmt.    Philadelphia :  Zither  ff  Co. 
This  little  work,  which  is  very  well  written,  is  foil 
of  practical  wisdom  and  good  sense,  sod  though  the  pub- 
lic  stems  inclined  to  treat  the  subject  or  "  science" 
(at  Mr.  S.  calls  it)  of  eating,  as  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, the  writer,  from  his  long  experience  and  ©b- 
serranoa  as  maitre  d  hotel,  has  succeeded  in  making 
it  appear  that  it  is  really  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  is  generally  imagined.     He  maintains  the*  posi- 
tion that  carelessness  as  to  what  and  how  we  eat 
rains  more  constitutions  than  intemperance  in  drinking, 
and  that  bad  cooks  are  worse  enemies  to  health,  than 
bad  physicians.    His  advice,  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  food  is  wholesome,    and  were   the   thoughtless 
gourmand  to  listen  to  his  warning  voice,  there  would 
doubtless  be  fewer  pale-faced  dyspeptics,  and  croaking 
invalids. 

Milton  Harvey  and  Other  Tales.     By  Miss  Sedg- 
wick.    Harper  e/  Brothers  :  New  York. 
The  tales  which  compose  this  volume,  have  here- 
tofore appeared  in  different  magazines  and  annuals, 
sad  we  welcome  them  in  their  present  form,  for  like 
all  the  other  productions  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  they  are 
loo  good  to  be  lost  and  forgotten.     We  hope  she  will 
adhere   to  her  present  determination  of  collecting 
others,  and  publishing  them  together  in  volumes* 

Agincourt.  A  Romance.     By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

New  Tori  :  Harper  ojr  Brothers. 

This  is  No.  44  of  Harpers1  library  of  Select 
Tovels,  and,  like  the  most  of  those  issued  in  this 
mom,  is  a  work  of  deserved  popularity.  Mr.  James 
is  won  great  fame  as  a  novelist,  and,  notwithstand- 
g  the  apparent  sameness  in  his  plots,  we  think  him 
e  of  the  iSrst  writers  of  the  age.  The  glances  he 
res  at  "  olden  times,*  are  such  as  to  afford  his 
iders  n  good  idea  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  con- 
ion  o€  society  characterizing  them,  while  by  weav- 

into    bis  stories  real  events,  he  clothes  history  in 

more  attractive  garment  of  romance,  and  thus 
rest  amusement  instruction. 

To.  16  of  Harpers*  Pictorial  Bikle,  is  fully  equal 
le  forsner  numbers,  it  is  beautifully  embellished, 
mechanical  execution  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  present  day.  When  completed, 
will  b«  decidedly  the  moat  spssndkl  ever 
i  either  in  Eorepe  or 


ts.  Hair's  Sketches  of  Ikish  Chaeactkbv-- 
six  or  seven  numbers  of  this  richly  illustrated 
Jasnrer  Appeared.  The  sketches,  themselves, 
oonsj.  the  finest  in  (he  language,  and  are  so  con* 
I  by  ail  -who  have  read  them.  We  are  glad 
Che  press  speaking  out  with  so  much  unanmity 
to  this  work. 


m/  €S*ul  Womanhood.  By  Mrs.  A.  J.  Graves. 
tor  of  TVaman  in  America.  Boston:  T.  H. 
or  4r  Ca- 
lm volume  we  have  a  series  of  sketches,  m 
i*i  avuthoroes  portrays  the  female  oharacter, 
the  giddy  school-girl,  and  then  as  the  wise 


matron.  The  characters  are  well  delineated  and  the 
lessons  of  piety  and  wisdom  as  drawn  from  their 
several  lives,  are  beautiful  for  their  fervor,  and  valua- 
ble for  their  truth. 


'  PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

CuccwwATir— We  have  appointed  Mr.  C.  M. 
Ramsdalb  our  agent  for  Cincinnati  and  the  West, 
generally.  He  is  now  engaged  in  canvassing  for 
subscribers  to  all  of  our  publications,  both  in  Cincin- 
nati and  the  neighboring  towns.  We  recommend  him 
particularly  to  our  friends  in  that  vicinity,  as  a  gentle- 
man from  whom  they  can  obtain  promptly,  and  earlier 
than  through  any  other  source,  both  the  Ladies' 
Musical  Library  and  Mrs.  Hall's  beautifully  illus- 
trated Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  as  Well  as  this 
magazine. 

Webtebji  Views.— -The  artist  mentioned  in  our 
January  number,  as  having  been  engaged  to  furnish 
us  with  a  series  of  original  pictures  of  western 
scenery,  is  Mm.  Godfbet  N.  FBARKEXSTiEir,  of 
Cincinnati.  These  will  be  painted  from  drawings 
made  by  himself  on  the  spot,  and  be  Well  engraved 
by  good  artists.  Our  magazine  for  this  year  will 
contain  several  of  them. 

In  the  March  number,  we  shall  give  one  of  his 
new  views  of  Nragara,  taken  from  Belleveue  Spring, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Falls.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  every 
subscriber  to  our  magazine. 

Ambbicah  Views.— -One  peculiar  feature  in  our 
work  will  be  its  views  of  American  Scenery.  No.  I. 
of  these  we  give  this  month ;  No.  II.  will  appear  in 
March. 

Calahtba.— The  engraving  of  Calaxtha  in  this 
number  has  been  pronounced  by  persons  of  taste  to 
be  the  most  exquisitely  f mailed  and  beautiful  steel 
plate  that  has  ever  appeared  m  any  magaatns  in  this 
country.  In  our  prospectus  we  promised  a  series 
of  female  figures,  "  faf  surpassing,  in  loveliness  of  form 
and  face,  and  exquisite  finish,  any  thing  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  American  Magazine."  Here  is  the 
first  of  this  series,  and  we  are  sure  (hat  no  one  will 
say  that  we  have  failed,  at  least  in  this  instance,  to 
redeem  ouv  prossise.  Let  none  suppose  that  we  will 
fail  to  do  so  in  a  single  instance.  We  think  before 
we  promise,  and  promise  nothing  but  what  we  can 
and  will  dew 


MUSIC  BY  MAIL. 

Ladies'  Musical  Librae*.-- The  external  ap- 
pearance of  this  excellent  publication  we  have  con- 
siderably improved,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
taste  for  covers  printed  in  colors.  The  work  is  still 
edited  by  an  eminent  professor  of  music  in  this  city. 
The  price  is  only  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  annum, 
and  the  quantity  of  music  furnished,  over  seventy 
pieces  !  It  appears  monthly,  and  each  number  con- 
tains from  six  to  seven  pieces  ef  music  at  a  cost  of 
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but  12}  cents ;  could  any  thing  be  cheaper  ?  It  goes 
by  mail,  like  all  other  periodicals,  and  affords  to  ladies 
in  the  country,  and  in  country  towns,  the  very  means 
of  receiving  piano  music,  long  so  much  desired. 

In  the  large  cities,  it  is  sold  by  regular  agents, 
every  month,  at  12}  cents  each  number. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  we  hare  learned,  for  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  interested  in  the  sale  of  sheet 
musics  to  decry  the  Musical  Library.  Now,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  the  work  is  care- 
fully edited  by  a  well  known  musical  professor, 
whose  standing  as  a  composer  and  teacher  of  music 
is  a  guarantee  that  taste  and  sound  judgment  must 
preside  over  its  pages.  Let  those  who  have  been 
prejudiced  against  the  "  Library, "  without  having 
seen  it,  purchase  a  few  numbers,  and  they  will  find 
themselves  no  longer  sceptics  in  regard  to  its 
excellence* 

Our  January  Number. — Wo  feel  truly  gratified 
at  the  warm  welcome  that  has  been  accorded  to  our 
January  number  in  all  directions.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  a  large  portion  of  the  press,  and  by  indi- 
vidual* of  taste,  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a 
magazine  issued  for  1845.  We  do  not  ourselves  say 
that  this  is  really  so,  because  none  can  be  more  con- 
scious of  its  defects  than  we  are ;  but  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  gainsay  the  general  voice.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  we  see  where  our  work  can 
be  improved,  and  our  hands  shall  be  busily  engaged 
in  doing  the  work  of  improvement  We  are  deter- 
mined that  "  Arthur's  Magazine"  for  1845  shall  be 
among  the  most  beautiful,  as  we  know  that  it  will 
stand  side  by  side,  unblushingly,  with  the  best  peri- 
odicals of  its  class  in  the  country. 

The  Ladies1  Musical  Library  for  January  con- 
tains  the  following  pieces.  We  give,  also,  the 
contents  of  the  February  number,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  music  may  be  seen. 

JANUARY. 

The  Tennessee  Galopade,  original. 

The  Heart  Bow'd  Down,  a  popular  song  from  the 

Bohemian  Girl. 
Egyptian  Air. 

Opera  March,  from  Masaniello  and  Norma. 
Blue  Beard's  March. 
The  Chain  and  the  Ring,  a  new  song.    By  Lover. 

FEBRUARY. 

Annen  Polka.    By  John  Strauss. 

The  Fair  Land,  Poland.  Song  from  the  Bohe- 
mian Girl.    By  Balfe. 

Take  back  the  Gems  you  gave  me,  a  favorite 
song.    By  G.  Linley. 

One  Struggle  More,  a  New  Ballad,  words  by 
Lord  .Byron,  the  music  composed  expressly 
for  this  work.    By  C.  Jarvis. 

The  New  Year's  Galopade,  original. 

The  Philadelphia  Polka,  arranged  expressly  for 
this  work. 

Barcarolle.    By  Weber. 


ID*  A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  dated 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Dee.  27,  and  charged  $1  31$  cents, 
remains   in  the  post  office.    Reason— Postage  not 


Pittsburg.— Mr.  James  Arthur  is  our  agent  in 

Pittsburg. 

Mrs.  Hall's  Sketches  of  Irish  Character.— 
This  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated  work,  meets 
with  a  warm  approval  in  all  quarters.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  many  notices  of  the  press  which 
have  "been  received  by  the  publishers. 

We  have  received  the  three  first  numbers  of  this 
justly  celebrated  work.  They  are  issued  in  a  style 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  English  publisher.  In 
these  times,  when  the  country  has  been  inundated 
with  trashy  literature,  under  a  false  idea  of  cheap- 
ness, these  beautiful  tales  will  be  hailed  by  every 
lover  of  good  taste,  as  the  dawning  of  a  better  state 
of  things. — Native  American,  Boston. 

Mas.  Hall's  Sketches  of  Ibxsh  Character. — 
We  have  received  three  numbers  of  this  beautifully 
illustrated  and  admirable  work.  It  is  got  up  in  splen- 
did style— and  when  complete,  will  make  a  book 
worth  a  hundred  of  the  flimsy  things  which  have,  of 
late  years,  flooded  the  country.  Two  copies  of  the 
work  can  be  had  for  five  dollars^— TPotAsngtomoft, 
Ohio. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character. — From  Messrs. 
E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  Philadelphia,  we  have  received  the 
three  first  numbers  of  their  serial  edition  of  Mrs. 
Hall's  inimitable  Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  The 
work  for  neatness  of  typography  exceeds  any  thing 
ever  witnessed  by  us.  Of  the  sketches  themselves 
we  say  nothing— their  character  is  already  firmly 
established.  The  work  is  published  in  24  weekly 
numbers  at  12  £  each, — making  $3  for  the  whole, 
which  is  hardly  an  equivalent  for  the  excellent 
sketches  of  "  Mary  Ryan's  Daughter"  and  "  Annie 
Leslie"  alone. — Compiler,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  sent  us  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
Mrs.  Hall's  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  illustrated 
with  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  printed  on  fine 
white  paper  in  the  handsomest  style  of  typography ; 
and  contain  "A  Wise  Thought,"  "Ann  Leslie," 
and  "  Larry  Moore,"  three  of  those  inimitable  sketches 
by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Us]!.— People's  Advocate,  York,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hall's  Sketches— We  have  from  the  pub- 
lishers, E..  Ferrett  &  Co.  Philadelphia,  the  first  five 
numbers  of  "  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,"  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  This  series  fully  justifies  the  description 
we  have  given  in  our  prospectus.  It  is  hand- 
somely embellished,  and  embraces  a  number  of  the 
most  interesting  Irish  tales  on  record. — Baltimore 
Visiter. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Hall,  know  her  striking  and  faithful  delineation  of 
the  Irish  character.  These  Sketches  are  in  her  hap- 
piest vein,  and  will  well  repay  a  perusal. — Ledger, 
Pettstovm,  Pa. 
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j  seventeen  ;"  a  <  together.  Norah,  darlint !  that  would  n't  oe 
rustic  belle  as  j  the  way  with  us.  It  '§  on*  we  'd  be  in  heart 
well  as  a  rustic  ,  and  sow],  and  an  example  of  love  and——" 
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NOEAH    CLARY'S    WISE    THOUGHT. 
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HE  mi  sitting 
under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  fragrant 
lima  tree,  that 
ovcihung  a  very 
ancient  well  ; 
and,  uthe  water 
fell  into  her  pit- 
cher, she  was 
mingling  with 
itl  music  the 
tone*  of  her 
"  Jew'a  harp," — 
the  only  instru- 
ment upon  which 

North  Clary  had 
learned  to  play. 
She  wai  a  merry 

■  maiden  of  "sweet 

■  seventeen  ;"      a 

I  rustic    belle    ai 

I  well  a> 


beauty,  and  a  terrible  "  eoqnette ;"  and  aa  she  had 
what,  in  Scotland,  they  call  a  "  tocher," — in 
England,  a  "dowry,"  and  in  Ireland,  "a  pretty 
penny  o'  money,"  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to 
state,  in  addition,  that  ihe  had — a  bachelor, 
Whether  the  tune — which  was  certainly  given  tn 
alto — wan,  or  was  not,  designed  as  a  summons  to 
her  lover,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  ;  but 
her  lips  and  fingers  had  not  been  long  occu- 
■:  pied,  before  her  lover  waa  at  her  side. 
|  "  We  may  as  well  give  it  up,  Morris  Done- 
'.  van,"  she  said,  somewhat  abruptly;  "look, 
!  't  would  be  as  easy  to  twist  the  top  off  the  great 
hill  of  Howth,  aa  mate,  father  and  mother  agree 
|  about  any  one  thing.  They  '  ve  been  playing  the 
■  rule  of  contrary  these  twenty  years ;  and  it  'a 
I  not  likely  they  '11  take  a  turn  now." 
i  "  It  'a  mighty  hard,  so  it  is,"  replied  hand- 
!  some  Morris,  ••  that  married  people  can't  draw 
1  together.  Norah,  darlint !  that  would  n't  be 
the  way  with  us.     It 's  on*  we  'd  be    in    heart 

i  and  sowl,  and  an  example  of  love  and " 
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«  Folly,"  interrupted  the  maiden,  laughing. 
«  Morris,  Morris,  we  've  quarrelled  a  score  o' 
times  already ;  and  a  bit  of  a  breeze  makes 
life  all  the  pleasanter.  Shall  I  talk  about  the 
merry  jig  I  danced  with  Phil  Kennedy,  or  re- 
peat what  Mark  Doolan  said  of  me  to  Mary 
Grey ?— eh,  Morris?" 

The  long  black  lashes  of  Norah  Clary's  bright 
brown  eyea  almost  touched  her  low,  but  deli- 
cately pencilled  brows,  as  she  looked  archly  up  at 
her  lover — her  lip  curled  with  a  half-playful 
half-malicious  smile  ;  but  the  glance  was  soon 
withdrawn,  and  the  maiden's  cheek  glowed  with 
a  deep  and  eloquent  blush,  when  the  young  man 
passed iiis  arm  round  her  waist,  and  pushing  the 
curls  from  her  forehead,  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
loving,  but  mournful  look. 

"  Leave  joking,  now,  Norry;  God  only  knows 
how  I  love  you,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
emotion ;  "  I  'm  yer  equal,  as  far  as  money 
goes ;  and  no  young  farmer  in  the  country  can 
tell  a  better  stock  to  his  share  than  mine  ;  yet 
I  do  n't  pretend  to  deserve  you,  for  all  that ; 
only,  I  can't  help  saying  that,  when  we  love 
each  other  (now,  don't  go  to  contradict  me, 
Norry,  because  ye  've  as  good  as  owned  it  over 
and  over  again),  and  yer  father  agreeable,  and 
all,  to  think  that  yer  mother,  just  out  of  divil- 
ment,  should  be  putting  betwixt  us,  for  no 
reason  upon  earth,  only  to  <  spite'  her  lawful 
husband,  is  what  sets  me  mad  entirely,  and 
shows  her  to  be  a  good-for " 

« Stop,  Mister  Morris,"  exclaimed  Norah, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  mouth,  so  as  effectually 
to  prevent  a  sound  escaping ;  "  It 's  my  mother 
ye  're  talking  of  and  it  would  be  ill-blood,  as 
well  as  ill-bred,  to  hear  a  word  said  against  an 
own  parent.  Is  that  the  pattern  of  yer  manners, 
sir  ;  or  did  you  ever  hear  me,  turn  my  tongue 
against  one  belonging  to  you  ?" 

"  I  ask  yer  pardon,  my  own  Norah,"  he  re- 
plied, meekly,  as  in  duty  bound ;  "for  the  sake 
o'  the  lamb,  we  spare  the  sheep.  Why  not  ? — 
and  I  'm  not  going  to  gainsay  but  yer 
mother " 

«  The  least  said  's  the  soonest  mended  !" 
again  interrupted  the  impatient  girl.  "  Good 
even,  Morris,  and  God  bless  ye ;  they  '11  be  after 
missing  me  within,  and  it 's  little  mother  thinks 
where  I  am." 

"  Norah,  above  all  the  girls  at  wake  or  pattern, 
I  've  been  true  to  you.  *We  have  grown  together, 
and,  since  ye  were  the  height  of  a  rose-bush, 
ye  have  been  dearer  to  me  than  any  thing  else 
on  earth.  Do,  Norah,  for  the  sake  of  our  young 
heart's  love,  do  think  if  there  's  no  way  to  win 
yer  mother  over.  If  ye  'd  take  me  without  her 
leave,  sure  it 's  nothing  I'd  care  for  the  loss  o' 


thousands,  let  alone  what  ye  've  got.  Dearest 
Norah,  think;  since  you  '11  do  nothing  without 
her  consent,  do  think — for  once  be  serious,  and 
do  ri't  laugh." 

It  is  a  fact,  universally  known  and  credited 
in  the  good  barony  of  Bargy  that  Morris  Dono- 
van possessed  an  honest,  sincere,  and  affection- 
ate heart — brave  as  a  lion,  and  gentle  as  a  dove. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  priest's  nephew — under- 
stood Latin  as  well  as  the  priest  himself;  and, 
better  even  than  that,  he  was  the  beau — the 
Magnus  Apollo,  of  the  parish ; — a  fine,  noble- 
looking  fellow,  that  all  the  girls  (from  the  house- 
keeper's lovely  English  niece  at  Lord  Gort's, 
down  to  little  deaf  Bess  Mortican,  the  lame 
dress-maker)  were  regularly  and  desperately  in 
love  with :  still,  I  must  confess,  he  was,  at 
times,  a  little  stupid  ; — not  exactly  stupid  either, 
but  slow  of  invention, — would  fight  his  way 
out  of  a  thousand  scrapes,  but  could  never  get 
peaceably  out  of  one.  No  wonder,  then,  that,' 
where  fighting  was  out  of  the  question,  he  was 
puzzled,  and  looked  to  the  ready  wit  of  the 
merry  Norah  for  assistance.  It  was  not  very 
extraordinary  that  he  loved  the  fairy  creature — 
the  sweetest,  gayest  of  all  Irish  girls ; — light  of 
heart,  light  of  foot,  light  of  eye  ; — now  weeping 
like  a  child  over  a  dead  chicken,  or  a  plundered 
nest ;  then  dancing  on  the  top  of  a  hayrick,  to 
the  music  of  her  own  cheering  voice ; — now 
coaxing  her  termagant  mother,  and  anon  comfort- 
ing her  henpecked  father.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  I  have  over  drawn  the  sketch  of  my  Bannow 
lass — for,  although  her  native  barony  is  that  of 
Bargy,  the  two  may  be  considered  as  wedded 
and  become  one.  The  portraits  appended  to  this 
story  are,  at  least,  veritable,  and  *<  from  the  life." 
You  will  encounter  such,  and  such  only,  in  oor 
district — neatly  attired,  with  their  white  caps, 
when  the  day  is  too  warm  for  bonnets — in  short, 
altogether  "  well  dressed." 

«  I  'm  not  going  to  laugh,  Morris,"  replied 
the  little  maid,  at  last,  after  a  very  long  pause; 
<•  I  've  got  a  wise  thought  in  my  head  for  once. 
His  reverence,  your  uncle,  you  say,  spoke  to 
father—  to  speak  to  mother  about  it  ?  I  wonder 
(and  he  a  priest)  that  he  had  n't  more  sense  ! 
Sure  !  mother  was  the  man  ; — but  I  've  got  a 
wise  thought. — Good  night,  dear  Morris  ;  good 
night." 

The  lass  sprang  lightly  over  the  fence  into  her 
own  garden,  leaving  her  lover  perdu  at  the  other 
side,  without  possessing  an  idea  of  what  her 
"  wise  thought"  might  be.  When  she  entered 
the  kitchen,  matters  were  going  on  as  usual— 
her  mother  bustling  in  style,  and  as  crosB  «  as  a 
bag  of  weasels." 

«  Jack  Clary,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to 
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'  her  husband,  who  sat  quietly  in  the  chimney- 
corner  smoking  his  doodeen,  "  it 's  well  ye  've 
got  a  wife  who  knows  what 's  what !  God  help 
me,  I  've  little  good  of  a  has  band,  barring 
the  name  !  Are  ye  sure  Black  Nell 's  in  the 
stable  ?"  The  spouse  nodded.  «  The  cow  and 
the  calf,  had  they  fresh  straw  ?"  Another  nod. 
<«  Bad  cess  to  ye,  can't  ye  use  yer  tongue,  and 
answer  a  civil  question  I"  continued  the  lady. 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied, ««  sure  one  like  you 
has  enough  talk  for  ten." 

This  very  just  observation  was,  like  most 
truths,  so  disagreeable,  that  a  severe  storm 
would  have  followed,  had  not  Norah  stepped  up 
to  her  father,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  I  do  n't 
think  the  stable-door  is  fastened." — Mrs.  Clary 
caught  the  sound,  and  in  no  gentle  terms,  ordered 
her  husband  to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  Black 
Nell.  «  I  '11  go  with  father  myself  and  see," 
said  Norah.  <<  That  's  like  my  own  child, 
always  careful,"  observed  the  mother,  as  the 
father  and  daughter  closed  the  door. 

"  Dear  father,"  began  Norah,  <<  it  is  n't 
altogether  about  the  stable  I  wanted  ye — 
but — but — the  priest  said  something  to  ye  to-day 
"about  Morris  Donovan." 

<<  Yes,  darling,  and  about  yerself,  my  sweet 
Norry." 

<<  Did  ye  speak  to  mother  about  it  ?" 
"  No,  darling,  she  's  been  so  cross  all  day. 
Sure,  I  go  through  a  dale  for  pace  and  quietness. 
If  I  was  like  other  men,  and  got  drunk  and 
wasted,  it  might  be  in  reason ;  but —  As  to 
Morris,  she  was  very  fond  of  the  boy  till  she 
found  that  I  liked  him  ;  and  then,  my  jewil,  she 
turned  like  sour  milk  all  in  a  minute. — I  'no, 
afraid  even  the  priest  '11  get  no  good  of  her." 

«  Father,  dear  father,"  said  Norah,  «  suppose 
ye  were  to  say  nothing  about  it,  good  or  bad, 
and  just  pretend  to  take  a  sudden  dislike  to 
Morris,  and  let  the  priest  speak  to  her  himself, 
she  'd  come  round." 

<<  Out  of  opposition  to  me,  eh  ?" 
«  Yes." 

i<  And  let  her  gain  the  day,  then  ? — that  wouU 
be  cowardly,"  replied  the  farmer,  drawing  him- 
self up.      "  No  *  I  wop' t. * ' 
i  <*  Father,  dea?t*you  don't  understand/'  said 

the  cunning  lass,  «  sure,  ye  're  ftw  jlonis j  ,and 
when  we  are — that  Is,  if — I  mean — suppose-'* 
father,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  she  continue^ 
and  luckily  the  twilight  concealed  her  blushes,* 
« if  that  took  place,  it 's  you  that  would  have; 
yer  own  way." 

»  True  for  ye,  Norry,  my  girl,  true  for  ye ; 
I  never  thought  of  that  before  VJ.  and,  pleated 
with  the  idea  of  <<  tricking"  his  wife,  the  old 
man   fairly    capered    for  joy.       "But    stay  a 


while— stay,  asy,  asy !"  he  recommenced  ;  "how 
am  I  to  manage  ?  Sure  the  priest  himself  will 
be  here  to-morrow  morning  early  ;  and  he  's 
out  upon  a  station  now— so  there  ^  no  speaking 
with  him  : — he  's  no  way  quick,  either— we  '11 
be  bothered  entirely  if  he  comes  in  on  a  sud- 
dtnt." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  dear  father — leave  it  all  to 
me,"  exclaimed  the  animated  girl ;  «  only  pluck 
up  a  spirit,  and,  whenever  Morris's  name  is 
mentioned,  abuse  him — but  not  with  all  yer 
heart }  father — only  from  the  teeth  out." 

When  they  re-entered,  the  fresh-boiled  pota-/ 
toes  sent  a  warm,  curling  steam  to  the  very 
rafters  of  the  lofty  kitchen ;  they  were^oured 
out  into  a  large  wicker  kish,  and,  on  the  top  of 
the  pile,  rested  a  plate  of  coarse  white  salt  ; 
noggins  of  butter-milk  were  rilled  on  the  dres- 
ser ;  and,  on  a  small  round  table,  a  cloth  was 
spread,  and  some  delf  plates  awaited  the  more 
delicate  repast  which  the  farmer's  wife  was  her- 
self preparing. 

"  What 's  for  supper,  mother  ?"  inquired 
Norah,  as  she  drew  her  wheel  towards  her,  and 
employed  her  fairy  foot  in  whirling  it  round. 

««  Plaugy  snipeens}"  she  replied  ;  »  bits  o'  bog 
chickens,  that  you  've  always  such  a  fancy  for; — 
Barney  Leary  kilt  them  himself." 

«<  So  I  did,"  said  Barney,  grinning;  "and  that 
stick  wid  a  hook,  of  Morris  Donovan's,  is  the ' 
finest   thing   in  the    world   for   knocking  'em 
down." 

"if  Morris  Donovan's  stick  touched  them, 
they  shan't  come  here,"  said  the  farmer,  striking 
the  poor  little  table  such  a  blow,  with  his 
clenched  hand,  as  made  not  only  it,  but  Mrs. 
Clary,  jump. 

"  And  why  so,  pray  ?"  asked  the  dame. 

"  Because  nothing  belonging  to  Morris,  let 
alone  Morris  himself  shall  come  into  this  house," 
replied  Clary :  "  he  's  not  to  my  liking  any 
how,  and  there  's  no  good  in  his  bothering  here 
after  what  he  won't  get." 

"  Excellent !"  thought  Norah. 

"  Lord  save  us  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Clary,  as 
she  placed  the  grilled  snipes  on  the  table, 
"  what 's  come  to  the  man  ?"  without  heeding 
his  resolution,  she  was  proceeding  to  distribute 
the  savoory  "  birdeens,"  when,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, her  usually  tame  husband  threw  dish  and 
its  contents  into  the  names ;  the  good  woman 
absolutely  stood  for  a  moment,  aghast.  The 
calm,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  She 
soon  Tallied,  and  commenced  hostilities  ;  "How 
dare  you,  ye  spalpeen,  throw  away  any  of  God's 
mate  after  that  fashion,  and  I  to  the  fore  ?  What 
do  you  mane,  I  say?" 

"  I   mane   that  nothing  touched   by  Morris 
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Donovan  shall  come  under  this  roof;  and  if  I 
catch  that  girl  of  mine  looking  at  the  same 
aide  o'  the  road  be  walks  on,  I  'II  tear  the 
eyes  oat  of  her  head,  and  send  her  to  a 
nunnery  !" 

"  You  will !  and  dare  yon  to  say  that  to  my 
face,  to  a  child  o'  mine  7  You  wilt— will 
ye  7 — we  '11  see,  my  boy  !  I  'II  tell  ye  what,  if 
I  like,  Morris  Donovan  thall  come  into  this 
house,  and  what  's  more,  be  master  of  this 
house  ;  and  that  's  what  you  never  had  the  heart 
to  be  yet,  ye  poor  old  snail !"  So  saying, 
Mistress  Clary  endeavored  to  rescue  from  the 
fire  tbfl  biasing  remains  of  the  burning  snipes. 
Norah  attempted  to  assist  her  mother;  but 
Clary,  lifting  her  up,  somewhat  ailer  the  fashion 
of  an  eagle  raising  a  golden  wren  with  its  claw, 
fairly  put  her  out  of  the  kitchen.  This  was 
the  signal  for  fresh  hostilities.  Mrs,  Clary 
stormed  and  stamped  ;  and  Mr.  Clary  persisted 
in  abusing,  not  only  Morris,  but  Morrie's  uncle, 
Father  Donovan,  until,  at  last,  the  farmer's 
help-mate  jioon,  ay,  and  roundly  too,  by  cross 
and  saint,  that  before  the  next  sunset,  Norah 
Clary  should  be  Norah  Donovan.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen   Norry'a  eye,  dancing  with  joy  [ 


1  anil  exultation,  as  it  peeped  through  the  latch. 
hole ; — it  sparkled  more  brightly  than  the 
richest  diamond  in  our  monarch's  crown,  for  ii 
was  filled  with  hope  and  love. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  wis  fully 
up,  he  was  throwing  bis  early  beams  over  the 
glowing  cheek  of  Norah  Clary;  for  her  "wis: 
thought"  bad 'prospered,  and  ahe  was  hasteaior, 
to  tbe  trysting-tree,  where  •<  by  chance,"  either 
morning  or  evening,  she  generally  met  Mortis 
Donovan,  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is,  but  the 
moment  tbe  course  of  true  love  '•  runs  smooth," 
it  becomes  very  uninteresting,  except  to  the 
parties  concerned.  So  it  is  now  left  for  me 
only  to  say,  that  the  maiden,  after  a  due  ind 
proper  time  consumed  in  teasing  and  tantalizing 
her  intended,  told  him  her  saucy  plan  and  its 
result.  And  the  lover  hastened  upon  the  wingt 
of  love  {which  I  beg  my  readers  clearly  to  un- 
derstand are  swifter  and  stronger  in  Ireland  thin 
in  any  other  country),  to  apprise  the  priest  of 
the  arrangement,  well  knowing  that  bis  rever- 
ence loved  his  nephew,  and  niece  that  was  to  be 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  wedding  supper,  and  the 
profits  arising  therefrom),  too  well,  not  to  aid 
their  merry  jest. 
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What  bustle,  what  preparation,  what  feasting, 
what  dancing,  gave  the  country  folk  enough  to 
talk  about  during  the  happy  Christmas  holidays, 
I  cannot  now  describe.     The  bride,  of  coarse, 
looked  lovely  and  «  sheepish  ;"  and  the  bride- 
groom—bat bridegrooms  are  always  uninterest- 
ing.    One  fact,   however,  is  worth  recording. 
When  Father  Donovan  concluded  the  ceremony, 
before  the  bridal  kiss  had  passed,  Farmer  Clary, 
without  any  reason  that  his  wife  could  discover, 
most  indecorously  sprang  up,  seized  a  shilelah 
of  stont  oak,  and  whirling  it  rapidly  over  his 
bead,  shouted,  «  Carry  me  out !  by  the  powers, 
she  's  beat !  we  've  won  the  day  ! — ould  Ireland 
forever !      Success,    boys !    she  's   beat — she 's 
beat!"— The    priest,    too,    seemed    vastly    to 
enjoy  this  extemporaneous  effusion,  and  even  the 


bride  laughed  outright.  Whether  the  good 
wife  discovered  the  plot  or  not,  I  never  heard  ; 
but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  joyous  Norah 
never  had  reason  to  repent  her  «  wise  thought." 


[Note. — In  giving  the  beautiful  plate  of  Norsk 
Clary  this  month,  we  felt  that  we  could  accompany 
it  with  nothing  half  so  good  in  the  way  of  description 
as  Mrs.  Hall's  admirable  story  which  it  illustrates. 
And  in  giving  the  story,  we  thought  it  but  right  that 
the  other  embellishments  that  belong  to  it  should  not  be 
omitted.  These,  with  the  rich  initial  letter,  will  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  style  in  which  the  fine 
edition  of  "  Mrs.  Hall's  Sketches  of  Irish  Character," 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  is  got  up.  The  steel 
plate  has  been  engraved  expressly  for  our  magazine, 
but  will  make  one  of  the  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Hall's 
work  now  publishing.— Ed.] 
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H   God!    I  humbly, 
lowly  bend 
My  untaught— trem- 
bling knee, 
And  from  thy  footstool 
upward  send 
My  spirit  unto  thee. 

Oh,  Father!— Thou  art 
light  and  love, 
And  I— a  wayward 
child, 

Come,  teach  me  lessons  from  above, 
And  make  me  reconciled. 

Omnipotent,  and  wise,  and  just, 

With  tender  mercies  sure — 
Direct  my  sool  to  place  her  trust 

In  Thee — and  rest  secure. 


In  thee  alone,  a  calm  repose 

Of  midnight's  holy  hour 
O'er-shsvdows  every  heart  that  knows 

Aad  feels,  Thy  sovereign  power. 


me  to  yield  my  inmost  soul 
every  thought  to  Thee ; 
9* 


That,  walking  'neath  Thy  sweet  control 
My  spirit  shall  be  free* 

God  of  the  widow  and  the  weak, 

The  orphan  and  opprest ; 
Peace  to  their  troubled  spirits  speak, 

And  guide  them  to  Thy  rest. 

Oh  !  guide  thorn  where  green  pastures  grow 

By  softly  murmuring  rill ; 
Wipe  off  their  burning  tears  of  wo, 

And  bid  them—"  Peace,  be  still." 

I  feel,  oh  Father !— thai  Thy  power 

Alone  can  guide  me  right ; 
On  Thee  I  lean  at  noon-day  hour 

And  through  the  solemn  night. 

Oh !  guard  my  goings  forth  each  day 
That  Thou  hast  given  me  here ; 

Light  up  my  path  with  wisdom's  ray, 
And  make  my  footsteps  olear. 

And  when  on  midnight-couch  is  flung 

My  weary,  toil-worn  frame, 
Teach  Thou  my  spirit's  stammering  tongue 

To  lisp  Thy  holy  name. 
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e  that  will 
the  break- 
of       your 

Kelly,    in 

young  and 
'ul  girl  who 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Helen  Raymond ;  ••  I  'ra 
no  believer  in  broken  heart*.  In  fact,  I  have 
no  heart  to  break  I  7011  know  I  have  yielded 
every  atom  of  mine  up  to  my  old  beau.  0, 
I  'It  be  no  old  man's  darling ;  yes,  I  'II  be  an  old 
man's  darling,"  she  hair  sung,  half  spoke,  rising 
lightly  from  bar  seat  and  waltiiug  around  the 
parlor  to  prevent  Margaret  from  saying  things 
she  did  not  wish  to  hear. 

"Won't  yon  listen  to  me  now,  Helen?" 
asked  Margaret,  following  with  her  eyes  the 
light  figure  of  her  friend:  "  in  another  week, 
perhaps,  I  dare  not  be  frank  with  yon  ;  oh  ! 
Helen,  for  onr  friendship's  sake  hear  me  now  !" 
Helen  paused  in  her  graceful  motions,  and 
looked  at  her  friend,  while  a  shade  of  tender- 
ness passed  over  her  face.  Then  she  approached 
her,  and  bending,  passed  one  arm  around  her 
neck  and  kissed  her.  Margaret  would  have 
drawn  her  on  to  the  sofa  at  her  side,  but  Helen 
slightly  shook  her  head,  and  withdrew  her  arm, 
saying,  "No,  no,  dear!  I  won't  listen  to  any 
lectures.  I  know  what  you  wilt  any.  I  intend 
to  be  perfectly  wilful  until  next  Wednesday, 
when  the  grave  and  reverend  seigneur,  Mr.  ] 
Holden,  Esq.  will  take  me  for  his  better  half. 

«  1  Oh  !  I  'd  b»  a  butterny,  born  in  a  bower,'  " 
she  sung   again.     A  keen  observer  would  have  ' 


t  detected  in  her  quick  tones  and  the  very  slight 
tremuloasnesa  of  her  voice,  that  her  gaiety  was 
j  affected.  Helen's  mother  was  a  widow,  and 
I  poor  also.  But,  from  quite  an  early  period, 
Helen,  who  was  the  eldest  child,  and  extremely 
beautiful,  bad  found  a  home  with  a  widower  uncle. 
He  lived  in  affluence,  and  Helen  had  been  fash- 
ionably educated.  She  was  familiar  with  Italian 
and  French,  and  played  elegantly  on  both  the 
harp  and  piano.  She  was  now  seventeen,  and 
one  of  New  York's  loveliest  daughters.  For  two 
or  three  years  it  bad  been  her  charge  to  oversee 
her  uncle's  domestic  affairs  The  truth  is,  he 
had  given  her  a  home  only  for  his  own  sake, 
that  she  might  minister  to  hia  comfort.  But  a 
change  came  to  Helen  ;  a  change  fraught  with 
suffering  and  bitterness.  Like  the  generality 
of  widowers,  Mr.  Raymond  fell  in  love  again, 
and  the  object  of  his  attachment  was  a  widow, 
with  sharp  black  eyes,  a  sharp  nose,  and  all  the 
sharp  qualities  belonging  to  such  a  physiognomy. 
After  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Raymond,  this 
said  widow  secretly  resolved  to  have  Helen  dis- 
missed from  her  uncle's  care.  She  insinuated, 
once  in  a  while,  in  the  softest  and  sweetest 
manner  possible,  that  the  did  n't  know  bow  it 
was,  but  she  was  so  independent.  It  had  been 
ber  characteristic  from  a  child  ;  she  never 
allowed  any  one  to  interfere  with  ber  rights, 
especially  family  rights.  These-  pleasant  insi- 
nuations were  not  lost  upon  the  enamoured 
widower.  He  thought  af  Helen's  position  in 
family,  but  did  not  dream  his  lady-love  re- 
ed to  her,  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  and,  to  his  knowledge,  the 
widow  was  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  hia 
niece.  But  he  was  most  decidedly  mistaken  ; 
that  bewitching  creature  knew  the  state  of  all 
his  affairs  perfectly  well;  how  much  money  he 
was  worth,  how  many  servants  he  had,' how 
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uochwas  expended  on  Helen's  accomplishments, 
for  she  still  took  lessons),  and  the  cost  of  his 
tuniture.  Lovely,  thoughtful  widow,  how  she 
ached  into  the  far  future  !  How  she  saw  her- 
;lf  presiding  over  that  splendid  mansion,  giving 
sr  elegant  parties,  and'  smiling  with  winning 
todescension  on  guests  who  were  her  superiors ! 
b !  how  she  luxuriated  in  her  reveries.     How 

imagination  she  saw  Helen  Raymond  quit 
r  ever  her  uncle's  roof,  after  the  bride  came. 
s,  all  this  she  saw,  that  pleasant,  smiling 
>man ;  all  this  she  was  determined  on,  and  all 
s  she  accomplished.  Oh  !  what  is  the  heart 
de  of  when  it  bends  to  things  so  base — and  a 
man's  heart,  too !  Cold  and  selfish,  how*  it 
ips  itself  alone  in  its  darkness — how  its 
son  is  silently  but  surely  doing  its  work- 
s' its  air  of  living  death  taints  the  atmosphere, 

blights  young  flowers  that  glow  on  the 
r  of  love ! 

Lbout  a  month  before  Mr.  Raymond's  mar- 
e,  Helen  was  told  that  a  home  could  not  be 
•ded  her  beneath  her  uncle's  roof,  after  the 
ding-day.  No  conversation  had  passed  he- 
rn Mr.  Raymond  and  the  widow,  in  which 
tn's  name  was  mentioned,  or  in  which  she 
directly  referred  to ;  but  her  uncle  seemed 
tve  an  intuitive  perception  that  his  bride 

would  not  permit  the  poor  girl's  stay. 
imself  needed  her  no  longer,  therefore,  he 
ot  care.  So  she  was  to  be  sent  forth,  to 
her  bread,  or  provide  for  herself,  as  she 
wise  might.     She  had  been  accustomed  to 

luxury,  and  this  stroke  fell  upon  her  with 
palling  weight.  She  shrunk  from  depend- 
i  herself — from  being  alone  in  the  world 
lone  to  cheer  and  protect  her.  Her  aflec- 
had  been  severed  from  her  early  home, 
he  did  not  ask  herself  if  duty  demanded 
le  should  share  the  poverty  of  her  little 
rs  and  sisters,  or  lighten  the  hard   trials 

-  mother.  She  had  dazzled  among  the 
it,   and   enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  refined 

She  had  been  caressed,  and  had  de- 
en  ti rely  on  others.  It  was  a  hard  task 
-trust  to  her  single  arm,  for  she  did  not 

ove  for  strength.  In  her  sadness  she  did 
to  think  and  feel  that  all   was   ordered 

Lbat  even  the  unkindness  of  others  might 

ta«r  heart,  if  she  were  willing  to  struggle 
unshrinkingly,    and  perform  the  hard 

psHbich    that  unkindness    imposed.      Oh! 

<rli  easier  it  is  to  know  how  to  do,  than 
.Helen  Raymond  was  not  in  doubt  as  to 

-  ;  she  knew  right  well  that  her  varied 
limenta  might  support  her  comfortably, 
i.id  her  mother.  But  she  bad  not  the 
ixage,  the  strength  of  mind  to  do,  and 


to  do  firmly.  There  was  a  spice  of  vanity  in 
her  composition,  for  we  cannot  call  that  pride 
which  prefers  fashionable  dress  and  dependence 
to  self-relying  effort.  Two  weeks  before  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place,  Helen  was  alone  in 
her  chamber ;  she  was  seated  on  a  low  stool,  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed,  with  her  face  half  buried  in 
the  bedclothes.  She  was  weeping;  and  with 
that  hopelessness  so  painful  to  witness  in  the 
young.  «  I  cannot  earn  my  living ;  I  cannot !" 
she  said,  and  then  she  wept  yet  more  passion- 
ately. « Oh !  if  something  would  happen  to 
save  me  !"  She  felt  the  warm  color  come  in 
her*face  as  she  thought  of  what  that  something 
must  be,  and  she  half  scorned  herself  for  her 
mercenary  feelings.  She  thought  of  marriage, 
and,  like  too  many,  she  thought  of  it  only  as  a 
means  to  rescue  her  from  an  unpleasant  situa- 
tion. She  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
did  not  dream  that  a  marriage,  unless  a  perfectly 
happy  one,  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  a' 
state  of  constant  toil  and  single  blessedness 
She  did  not  think  of  its  holiness,  its  responsi- 
bility, its  many  trials.  While  she  was  wrapt 
in  her  reveries,  a  servant  knocked  at  her  door, 
and  informed  her  that  her  Italian  teacher  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  parlor. 

«  Tell  him  I  will  come  down  as  soon  as 
possible,"  she  said,  rising  quickly,  from  her 
seat,  and  laving  her  face  in  cold  water,  to  re- 
move traces  of  her  tears.  Then  she  stood 
before  her  mirror,  and  after  smoothing  her  hair, 
carelessly  twined  a  pale  rose-bud  among  her 
ringlets.  Her  agitation  had  given  her  a  color ; 
she  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  her  matchless  beauty, 
then  sighed  heavily,  and  bent  her  eyes  down 
in  thought.  But  she  raised  them  again  to  look 
in  her  glass,  and  train  a  carl  to  fall  with  more 
negligent  grace. 

«  Yes,"  she  said,  half  aloud,  as  if  pursuing  a 
train  of  thought,  "  I  '11  have  him  if  he  offers 
again  to-day;  what  can  I  do  that  will  be 
better  ?" 

With  a  faintness  at  her  heart,  and  a  cheek  in 
which  the  color  came  and  fled  again,  Helen  de- 
scended to  the  parlor.  She  paused  a  moment 
at  the  door,  and  the  deep  dye  of  shame  crim- 
soned her  brow  and  temples.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  bands  involuntarily,  and  half  re- 
solved to  go  back  and  send  word  that  she  could 
not  come — but  she  heard  her  ancle's  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  she  opened  the  door  and  entered.  A 
tall  man,  past  fifty,  advanced  with  a  gentle 
manly  air,  and  said,  with  a  kind  of  dignified 
playfulness,  «  Well,  Miss  Helen,  I  am  here  to- 
day to  give  you  a  lesson,  spite  of  your  cruel 
treatment  of  me  the  last  time." 

Helen's  eyes  drooped,  and  she  made  no  reply 
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aa  she  was  led  to  a  seat.  Mr.  Holden  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth ;  his  countenance  was  mild, 
although  expressive  of  great  determination.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  there  was 
a  certain  fascination  in  his  manner  when  he  tried 
to  please.  He  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and 
had  devoted  many  years  to  study  in  foreign 
countries.  He  was  a  bachelor,  possessed  of  a 
competency ;  but  he  employed  some  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  giving  lessons  in  the  several 
languages  he  understood.  He  thought  himself 
a  great  observer  of  men  and  things,  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  respects,  he  was.  Above  all 
things,  he  prided  himself  on  his  intricate  know- 
ledge of  woman's  nature,  which,  like  bachelors 
generally,  he  knew  nothing  about.  His  views 
were  peculiar  on  the  subject.  The  softer  sex 
were  regarded  by  him  as  vtry  soft — yielding 
enough  to  have  no  will  but  their  husbands' — and 
no  delight  but  cooking  for  them  from  morning 
till  night. 

Of  these  sentiments  Helen  was  not  aware. 
If  she  had  been,  perhaps  at  the  close  of  her 
lesson  she  would  not  have  been  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Mr.  Holden.  She  had  plighted  her  faith 
to  a  man  three  times  her  own  age.  True,  she 
regarded  him  as  being  noble,  benevolent  in  his 
feelings,  and  mild  in  his  temper.  But  when  the 
irrevocable  word  had  passed  her  lips,  a  sudden 
thrill  of  fearful  foreboding  shot  across  her  heart 
—a  deeper,  sterner  sadness  settled  upon  her 
soul,  although  it  wrought  no  change  in  her 
manner.  She  felt,  that  with  all  her  weakness 
she  possessed  deep  feeling — that  if  the  young 
heart,  now  a  sacrifice,  had  been  placed  in 
kindlier  circumstances,  it  might  have  been 
valued  at  its  worth.     For  the  first  time  she 

• 

felt  the  total  uncongeniality  existing  between 
herself  and  Mr.  Holden.  It  came  upon  her 
with  a  vivid  suddenness  that  surprised  her.  She 
felt  as  if  there  was  a  gulf  between  their  hearts 
— that  she  could  never  admit  him  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  deepest  and  purest  feelings — these 
thoughts  lasted  but  a  moment;  they  did  not 
cause  her  to  waver  in  her  resolution.  How 
strange  the  infatuation  that  leads  a  person  to 
follow  the  road  to  sure  unhappiness,  when 
energy  and  firmness  might  save  from  danger. 
Mr.  Holden  knew  Helen's  situation,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  their  marriage  should  take  place  on 
the  same  day  with  Mr.  Raymond's,  which 
would  be  in  two  weeks.     Helen  consented. 

Until  the  evening  that  Margaret  Kelly  called 
on  her,  Helen  had  been  very  sad.  In  vain  she 
tried  to  throw  off  her  depressed  feelings ;  in  vain 
she  jested  more  lightly  than  ever — to  others  she 
appeared  gay,  but  the  weight  upon  her  bosom 
was  not  lessened.     She  looked  forward  to  her 


marriage  with  emotions  far  from  pleasurable. 
Then  why  .not  escape  while  there  was  yet 
time  ?  Because  she  had  yielded  herself  up  to 
discouraging  thoughts,  in  the  first  place,  and 
now  she  was  their  slave.  It  seemed  a  greater 
impossibility  than  ever  to  exert  herself.  She 
had  set  idly  down,  and  regarded  only  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture,  without  an  effort  to  brighten 
it,  and  the  effect  was,  that  the  little  energy  she 
once  possessed  was  gone.  Helen  was  no  un- 
common character  ;  we  see  persons  of  the  same 
cast  every  day.  She  was  kind  and  gentle,  and 
warm-hearted,  naturally,  and  had  she  been 
guided  aright  by  a  mother,  with  a  home,  and  a 
dear  home,  to  keep  sacred  her  young  feelings, 
what  might  she  not  have  been  ?  Good  princi- 
ples had  not  been  implanted  in  her  bosom  when 
a  child.  No  fond  mother  had  taken  her  by  the 
hand,  and  nightly  listened  to  her  evening 
prayer.  Although  Helen  had  apparently  paid 
no  heed  to  the  words  of  Margaret  Kelly,  yet 
when  she  gained  her  chamber  that  night,  she 
repeated  them  over,  and  they  sunk  heavily  upon 
her  heart.  8he  was  alone,  and  it  was  near 
midnight.  Oh!  what  thoughts  and  memories 
and  remorseful  feelings  will  not  the  still  hours 
of  night  bring  up  ?  Then  there  are  no  external 
circumstances  to  busy  us;  there  are  none  to 
look  into  the  depths  of  our  souls,  save  God — and 
then,  no  doubt,  fervent  prayers  are  often  poured 
forth,  which  daylight  never  sees  repeated. 
Alas !  that  it  should  be  so.  Helen,  too,  knelt 
and  prayed,  and  wept  under  the  influence  of 
better  feelings — then  she  rose,  and  with  an  un- 
steady hand  drew  forth  from  a  drawer  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  wrote-— a  recantation  of  her  promise 
to  Mr.  Holden.  She  laid  the  note  on  her  table, 
and,  after  extinguishing  the  light,  sought  her 
pillow  to  sleep,  and  to  sleep  soundly,  after  the 
exhaustion  of  her  feelings. 

When  she  arose  in  the  morning  she  forgot  the 
note  she  had  written,  entirely.  After  a  while, 
her  eyes  fell  upon  it  accidentally ;  she  opened  it 
and  read  it  with  feelings  very  different  from 
those  which  had  caused  her  to  pen  it.  She  was 
a  creature  of  impulse.  That  wild,  fervent  glow 
was  now  gone.  She  half  wondered  that  she  had 
been  so  strangely  moved  ;  those  strong  emotions 
had  swept  over  her,  then  they  had  slowly  passed 
away,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  comparative 
apathy.  She  began  to  view  the  subject  again  in 
its  previous  light ;  she  thought  over  all  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  she  would  meet  with,  if 
left  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  thought  of 
fashionable  friends,  who  would  not  recognise 
her,  if  she  labored  for  her  own  support ;  and, 
more  than  all,  she  thought  of  the  continued  and 
daily  toil,  which  was  little  in  agreement  with 
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her  natural  love  of  ease.     Once  more  the  letter 
was  read,  theft  it  was  slowly  torn  in  pieces,  and 
consigned  to  a   corner    of    her   work-basket. 
Helen's  bridal  day  came,  and  it  was  a  day  of 
unclouded  beauty.     Mr.  Raymond  and  his  lady 
were  married  early  in  the  morning,  and  had 
started  for  Saratoga,  before  Helen,   who   was 
sobering  from  a  headache,  and  doubtless  a  heart- 
ache, too,  had  left  her  room.     Margaret  Kelly 
had  refused  to  be  her  bridesmaid,  and  Helen 
knew  her  decided  character  too  well  to  suppose 
she  would  change.     This  caused  the   poor,  in- 
fatuated girl  to  weep  more  than  once.    Margaret 
had  been  her  chosen  friend  from  childhood ;  she 
was  familiar  with  all  her  little  secrets,  and  they 
had  loved  each  other  as  young  girls  always  love, 
without  reserve.     How  many  times  had  they 
sat  together  in  girlish  confidence,  and  pictured 
the  future,  their  future,  full  of  all  that  was 
bright  and  happy — shadowless  and  clear  as  their 
own  hearts  then  were.     Oh  !  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Helen  bent  her  head  and  shed  hot,  bitter 
tears  on  her  bridal  day,  as  she  saw  her  sweet, 
bat  imaginary  dreams  sink  beneath  the  weight 
of  reality— and  yet  she  weakly  said,  "  It  is  my 
destiny." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Helen  stood  before 
the  altar,  clad  in  a  simple  white  dress,  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Holden.  All  was  still  and  solemn 
as  a  funeral,  when  her  pale  lips  pronounced  the 
marriage  vow.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  friends 
sad  assembled  at  the  church  to  witness  her 
narriage.  Helen's  eye  glanced  towards  the 
tttle  group  quickly,  to  see  if  Margaret  was 
here.  But  her  friend  was  absent.  Mr.  Holden 
ad  furnished  a  comfortable  house,  and  thither 
*e  little  bridal  party  proceeded  as  soon  as  the 
premony  was  over.  That  «long  day  how 
•earily  it  passed,  as  acquaintance  after  acquaint- 
ice  called  in  to  congratulate  the  newly  married 
ir.  Each  time  the  door  opened  Helen  looked 
»  eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  friend's 
ar  face.  But  no ;  each  time  a  shade  of  disap* 
intment  chased  away  that  faint  gleam  of 
pe. 

*<  Well,  Mr.  Holden,"  asked  a  gentleman, 
k>  sat  by  his  side,  "  where  are  you  going  to 
:e  the  bride,  to-night;  to  the  opera,  the 
atre,  or  where  ?" 

"  We  shall  stay  at  home,"  replied  the  groom; 
begin    my  married  life  as  I  intend  to  con- 
le  it." 

The  gentleman  was  silent,  and  looked  rather 
xarrassed,  after  he  had  glanced  at  Mr.  Holden, 
observed  his  decided  expression.  Helen's 
flashed  at  this  unexpected  answer  of  her 
»nd  ;  it  gave  her  a  sudden  insight  into  his 
-acter ;      the   conviction    that   her   freedom 
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would  be  restrained,  broke  painfully  upon  her. 
But  more  painful  still  came  the  reflection,  that 
she  could  blame  only  herself.  She  had  intended 
after  her  marriage,  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  in  company ;  but  when  she  thought  of 
being  alone,  alone  in  their  new  house,  without 
the  cheerful  feces  of  friends  around  her,  she 
could  hardly  restrain  her  tears.  Her  thoughts 
were  diverted  by  being  asked  to  play  and  sing. 
She  complied  readily,  and  her  sweet  voice  had 
that  low,  plaintive  tone,  which  only  comes 
from  the  heart.  The  gentleman  who  had  been 
so  abruptly  answered  by  Mr.  Holden,  stood 
near.  He  had  regarded  Helen  with  a  feeling 
amounting  almost  to  contempt,  for  he  could  not 
respect  her  motives  in  marrying  as  she  did. 
He  had  thought  her  weak,  cold,  and  calculating, 
but  when  her  young  voice  trembled  in  the  song, 
a  tear  started  to  his  eye.  Pity  was  mingled 
with  his  censure ;  and  he  wondered  the  more 
that  one  apparently  possessed  of  so  much  feel- 
ing, should  have  desecrated  the  holiest  emotions 
of  the  heart.  But  good  and  evil  are  often 
strangely  blended  in  our  bosoms,  and  it  requires 
settled  principles  and  a  trust  in  Heaven,  to  have 
the  good  that  is  within  us  always  guide  our 
actions. 

One  evening  at  twilight,  after  Helen  had  been 
married  a  few  months,  she  was  sitting  at  the 
piano,  singing.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  the 
music;  every  thing  else  was  forgotten.  She 
was  for  the  time,  perhaps,  happy.  Her  husband 
had  entered  the  room  unnoticed  by  her,  and  was 
looking  somewhat  sternly  out  of  the  window. 
At  length  he  approached  her,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder.  She  started  and  turned 
around,  saying,  «  Ah !  I  did  n't  hear  you  when 
you  came  in." 

«  I  suppose  not,"  he  replied,  in  a  mild  tone; 
« the  piano,  1  believe,  prevents  both  your  seeing 
and  hearing.  Helen,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  would 
give  up  playing  ;  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me. 
I  do  not  like  music,  and  I  do  n't  like  to  have 
my  wife  spend  so  much  time  in  trifling." 

Helen's  countenance  fell;  she  attempted  to 
speak  once,  half  angrily,  but  when  she  saw  his 
calm  look,  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  She 
arose,  and  closed  the  lid  of  the  piano,  then  sunk 
on  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

«  It  will  be  a  little  trial  to  you  at  first,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Holden,  very  gently,  "  but  you 
will  not  miss  it  after  you  have  given  it  up 
awhile." 

«  Won't  miss  it,"  repeated  Helen,  looking  up 
through  her  tears,  «  how  can  I  help  it,  when  it 
has  been  my  dearest  pleasure  from  a  very  child. 
I '  can  't  give  it  up,  Mr.  Holden ;  you  do  n't 
know  how  much  you  ask  of  me — I  cannot." 
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«  Ton  do  n't  understand  a  wife's  duties,  yet,  t  « You  will  come  often,  Margaret,  won't 
my  dear.     Married  women  should  have  nothing  \  you  ?" 

to  do  with  music,  and  books,  &c.     Their  busi-  j       «  As  often  as  I  can ;  but  you  must  return  my 
ness  is  to  sew  and  attend  to  household  matters,  j  visits,    for   you    have   time    enough    to  spare, 
I  presume,  at  this   moment,   you  do  n't  know  s  now." 
what  Betty  is  doing  in  the  kitchen."  j       After  an  earnest  conversation,  Margaret  said, 

Helen  made  no  reply,  but  she  slowly  left  the  «  But  come,  Helen,  play  me  a  right  merry  tune, 
room,  and  descended  to  the  basement  with  a  j  to  remind  us  of  old  times."  She  rose  and 
heavy  heart.  The  piano  was  her  uncle's  gift,  opened  the  piano.  Helen  hesitated  a  little,  but 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  her  pleasantest  re-  finally  took  the  seat  her  friend  had  made  ready 
membrances  were  mingled  with  it.  It  was  the  for  her,  and  they  played  and  sung  for  hours  the 
only  thing  that  could  make  her  forget :  her  old,  familiar  songs  they  had  learned  together 
young  heart  beat  as  it  did  of  old,  when  she  j  when  both  were  careless  and  light-hearted, 
called  forth  its  sweetest  tones.  Oh !  it  was  ]  They  were  performing  a  duett  when  Mr. 
most  cruel   to   ask  her  to  give  it  up !     Mr.  £  Holden  came  in.       *  * 


Holden  was  always  very  gentle,  but  he  was  icy 
cold,  and  selfish,  and  moderate.  He  wished 
Helen  to  forget  her  young,  fresh  feelings,  and  be 
like  him.  He  knew  she  was  most  beautiful, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  his  secret  desire  to  keep 
her  always  at  home,  that  she  might  not  receive 
the  admiration  she  invariably  met  with  in  com- 


"Ah!  Mr.  Holden,  how  do  you  do?"  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  looking  around ;  <<  you  see 
Helen  and  I  are  making  your  house  very 
musical."  She  ran  her  fingers  lightly  over  the 
keys,  then  started  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

<>'  Well,  Helen,  it  is  getting  dark ;  I  must  go. 


pany.  Several  of  her  young  female  friends  had  Now,  Mr.  Holden,"  she  continued,  drawing  her 
called  on  her.  Helen  at  firBt  returned  a  few  arm  around  Helen's  waist,  and  walking  delibe- 
calls,  but  Mr.  Holden  mildly  insinuated,  that  he  •  rately  up  to  him,  «  I  am  going  to  have  your 
thought 'it  was  not  profitable  for  ladies  to  visit  j  lady  spend  a  whole  day  with  me   every  week. 


much.  The  day  after  the  conversation  about  i  I  won't  hear  any  objections,  for  I  will  have  it 
the   piano,  the  silence  that  reigned  in  Helen's     so,  won't  I,  Helen  ?" 

parlor  was  broken  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  j  Helen  slightly  smiled,  but  made  no  reply, 
opened  it,  and  Margaret  Kelly  stood  before  her.  :,  Mr.  Holden  only  bowed  with  a  stately  air. 
She  had  not  seen  her  once  since  her  marriage  {  Margaret  saw  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood, 
until  now.  \  and  her   firm  lip,  half  curved  in  seem,  as  she 

"  Oh !   Margaret,   dear   Margaret,"    she    ex-  j  gave  Mr.  Holden  a  look  that  showed  rather  too 
claimed,  catching  both  her  hands,  and  kissing  \  plainly  what  she  thought  of  him. 
her  with  almost  childish  eagerness,  «  God  bless  I       «  Helen,  you  know  when  I  am  determined  on 
you  for  coming  to  see  me !  I  am  so  lonely."         |  any  thing  I  always  accomplish  it ;  so,  remem- 

«  Lonely !  dear  Helen,"  said  Margaret,  look-  !  ber,  if  you  do  n't  come  and  see  me  every  week, 
ing  in  her  young,  sad  face,  with  a  suddenly  \  I  shall  come  after  you;  good  bye,  dear,"  she 
touched  heart ;  «  forgive  me  for  not  coming  to  j  said,  drawing  her  arm  closely  around  her  young 
see  you  before ;  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  stay  >  friend,  and  kissing  her  fondly.  "I  bid  you  good 
away  because  I  disapproved  of  your  conduct,  j  evening,  Mr.  Holden."  She  bowed  with  a 
Do  you  forgive  me  ?  Oh  !  Helen,  do  n't  <  formal  air,  then  closed  the  door  after  her,  and 
cry  !"  |  left  the  house. 

Poor  Helen  had  not  met  with  a  friend  before  <<  That  Miss  Kelly  is  your  very  intimate 
on  whose  bosom  she  might  weep;  and  now  she  friend,"  remarked  Mr.  Holden,  as  soon  as  she 
sobbed  like  a  child,  and  clung  to  Margaret,  had  disappeared;  "she  certainly  asks  you  to 
whose  tears  fell  as  fast  as  her  own.  »  I  am  visit  her  with  condescending  grace ;  pray  tell 
foolish  to  weep,  Margaret,"  she  said,  «  but  I  j  where  she  acquired  her  soft,  lady-like  manners?" 
have  not  seen  you  in  so  long  a  time ;  I  feared,  j  I  think  I  never  saw  them  equalled ;  or  perhaps  I 
you  had  given  me  up  entirely.    O  come  and  see     never  observed  her  particularly  before  to-day." 


me  often  ;    every "  she   paused,  and  leaned . 

her  head  again  upon  Margaret's  shoulder,  with- 
out finishing  the  sentence.  She  remembered 
her  husband's  dislike  to  her  receiving  company, 
and  she  bent  her  face  to  hide  the  deep  indignant 


«  Her  manners  are  what  they  should  be," 
replied  Helen,  with  a  glowing  cheek ;  "  they  are 
the  index  of  her  mind,  frank  and  independent, 
without  affectation.  I  wish  I  was  more  like 
her.     I  wish " 


flush  that  crossed  it      She  thought  of  her  own  J       "What  do  you  wish?"  asked  Mr.  Holden, 

rights,  too,  and  she  raised  her  head,  and  said  J  quickly. 

earnestly,  *       «•  No  matter— nothing,' '  answered  his  young 
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wife,  taking  op  a  book,  and  carelessly  turning 
over  the  leaves. 

«  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  a  wish  that  I  most 
urge  you  to  regard  ;  it  will  be  for  your  good." 

«  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Helen,  with  a  nervous 
statt,  for  she  half  divined  what  he  was  going  to 

"My  wish  is,  that  you  drop  entirely  the 
acquaintance  of  this  Miss  Kelly ;  her  influence 
over  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  good ;  it  is 
only  for  your  sake  I  urge  it,  my  dear." 

«  Mr.  Holden,  if  you  were  to  urge  me  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life,  it  would  be  in  vain," 
answered  Helen,  with  indignant  firmness  ; 
<•  other  things  I  have  given  up,  and  I  can  yet 
give  up  many  pleasures.  But  Margaret  Kelly 
is  my  frisnd,  she  has  been  a  true  friend  to  me, 
and  our  friendship  shall  be  broken  only  when  I 
die.  I  am  wavering  in  many  things,  but  in  this 
I  will  never  change." 

«  As  you  please,"  said  her  husband,  inclining 
lis  head  stiffly. 

Weeks  and  months  brought  no  change  to 
lelen ;  each  day  her  spirit  was  more  crushed. 
\j  degrees,  at  her  husband's  desire,  she  gave  up 
msic,  friends,  and  the  kind  of  reading  that 
wild  have  been  a  recreation  to  her.  All  but 
Cargaret.  Her  health  began  to  fail ;  a  deep  me- 
ncholy  settled  upon  her,  and  she  scarcely 
oke,  except  when  Margaret  was  with  her; 
en  occasionally  her  once  light  spirit  flashed 
•th  for  a  moment.  And  yet  her  husband  was 
vays  mild  and  gentlemanly ;  he  provided  for 
her  wants ;  his  tone  of  voice  was  always 
itle,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  acquaint- 
ed as  one  of  the,  best  of  men.  But  he  was  a 
ant ;  perhaps  unconsciously ;  still  he  was  one 
the  worst  of  tyrants,  because  his  cruelty 
>te  the  very  depths  of  a  young  heart.  Jt 
haurdly  tangible,  but  it  sunk  deeply  as  the 
*en  arrow  of  death.  Oh !  how  hopelessly 
li^ht  of  her  young  spirit  was  quenched.  Poor 
sn  had  nothing  to  support  her ;  she  could  not 
upon  the  past  with  confidence ;  she  had 
viogly  forsaken  the  path  of  right,  because  it 
ted  fall  of  thorns.  But  now  she  found  the 
she  had  marked  out  for  herself  was  yet 
tiaorny,  and  could  not  be  strewn  with  a 
i  flower.  She  had  been  advised  by  her 
|s9  hat  that  advice  had  been  unheeded. 
ra«  perhaps  too  timid  and  dependent ;  her 
heart  shrunk  within  itself,  and  hope 


oza^d  her. 

o  3rears  had  gone.  It  was  a  clear,  mild 
g-  in  autumn,  and  every  thing  without  was 
tcf  ypeaceful.  In  a  dimly  lighted  chamber, 
rsons  'were  alone.  Margaret  Kelly,  with 
J>sjat  calm  face,  was  gazing  on  the  wasted  ' 


features  of  Helen.  One  hand  clasped  the  thin 
fingers  of  the  invalid,  and  she  half  bent  over  to 
listen  to  her  low  breathings.  At  length  Helen 
turned  towards  her,  and  fixed  her  eyes  listlessly 
upon  her  face.  <<  Are  you  better  now,  dear  ?" 
asked  Margaret,  gently  kissing  her,  and  '  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  cold  forehead. 

« I  do  n't  know,"  replied  Helen,  faintly ; 
« where  am  I  ?  How  did  you  come  here, 
Margaret  ?" 

«<  You  are  sick,  dear  Helen,  very  sick,  and  I 
came  to  take  care  of  you." 

<<  How  kind  you  are,  Margaret ;  I  dreamed  an 
angel  was  with  me ;  I  will  not  live  long,  I  feel 
it.     See,  how  cold  my  hands  are." 

« Oh !  do  n't  say  so,  Helen,  do  n't,"  begged 
Margaret,  leaning  her  head  upon  the  pillow,  to 
hide  her  tears.     "  You  may  yet  get  well." 

<<If  it  is  God's  will  that  I  shall  die,  I  am 
willing,  too  willing.  I  have  heard  you  say 
yourself,  dear  Margaret,  that  we  are  never  re- 
moved to  the  other  world  until  it  is  best  for  us 
and  others.  Oh !  I  am  far  from  being  good,  but 
God  knows  in  my  sufferings  I  have  tried  to  look 
to  Him.  If  we  can  but  meet  in  Heaven,  Mar- 
garet ;  will  we  not  ?"  Helen  stretched  forth 
her  feeble  hand  to  her  friend,  and  over  her  dying 
face  there  beamed  a  spiritual  light. 

«  How  long  it  was  before  I  turned  to  God  for 
strength,"  she  whispered  again,  in  a  fainter 
tone ;  «  but  He  has  heard  my  prayers.  Oh  !  if  I 
could  live  my  life  over  again ;  but  no " 

Margaret  raised  her  face,  and  said,  tremu- 
lously, «  Do  n't  talk  any  more,  now,  dear,  you 
will  soon  be  stronger,  and  then  we  ■  "  she 
stopped,  and  covering  her  face  with  both  hands, 
sobbed  aloud,  for  she  saw  her  words  were 
vain. 

"  Do  n't  grieve  for  me,  dear  Margaret,"  said 
her  dying  friend,  «but  think  of  me  often." 
There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by 
Helen's  faint,  faint  breathing ;  the  film  of  death 
began  to  gather  over  her  dark,  loving  eyes. 
Margaret  bent  over  her,  still  and  breathless ; 
she  felt  that  no  sound  should  disturb  that  holi- 
ness. Helen  tried  to  raise  her  hand ;  "  Mar- 
garet," broke  low  from  her  lips. 

"I  am  here,  dearest,  and  now  my  cheek  is 
pressed  to  yours.  God  is  with  you,  Helen. 
Oh !  my  friend."  Again  there  was  a  silence— 
the  silence  of  death.  A  calm,  holy  and  beau- 
tiful, pervaded  that  quiet  chamber.  No  sound 
of  weeping  escaped  from  Margaret.  No  super- 
stitious images  came  before  her,  as  she  felt  she 
was  alone.  She  pressed  her  lips  upon  Helen's 
white,  cold  brow,  and  thin  cheek.  She  smoothed 
back  her  dark  hair,  and  gazed  long  upon  that 
form,  from  which  the  dear  spirit  had  just  de- 
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ported.  Then  she  sunk  upon  her  knee*  in 
prayer,  deep,  holy,  prayer.  While  ihe  was  yet 
kneeling,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She 
arose,  and  gave  admittance  to  Mr.  Holden. 

«  How  i*  Helen  V  he  asked.  »  Miaa  Kelly, 
I  think  she  had  better  have  a  nurse — you  will 
be  worn  out." 

"Look    at  her,"    amid    Margaret;    "abe    is 

'i  Dead,  is  she?"  he  replied,  in  a  quick, 
whispering    tone,    approaching   the    bed.       He 


looked  at   her,  and   over  his  stem  face    there 
rolled  a  tear. 

"  Poor  Helen  V  be  muttered,  and  be  sens 
upon  a  chair,  and  buried  run  race  in  hie  hands, 
lost  in  thoughts  which  etung  him  with  self- 
reproach.  Whether  ike  death  of  that  young,  fair 
creature  produced  a  change  in  him,  God  only 

The  story  I  have  related  is  not  drawn  from 
imagination.  It  is  not  many  yean  since  Helen 
Raymond  was  laid  in  the  churchyard. 


MORNING. 


MB  light  of  early  morn- 
ing Ml 

tmoaay  Mil  and  quiet 
dell, 
e,  in  the  ardor  of  U>e 


dew-alee 


all 


i.sedaw.y 
lir  sprang  the  stream- 
lets forth,  to  meet 
The     glory     of     the 

Aad  sweetly  rose  the  flowers,  to  greet 
The  freshness  on  Lhe  breeses  borne  ; 
Nor  voice  nor  footfall  echoed  there, 
To  break  too  spell  so  softly  fair. 


*  the  : 


with  fer- 


al glov 


.  >n  the  world  b 
And  poured  bis  loving  presence  forth, 
In  blessings  to  the  fruitful  earth; 
The  waters  flashed  bis  greeting  back, 
The  forest  biighten'd  in  hi*  track, 
While,  softly  bow'd  in  modest  grace, 
The  valleys  caught  hi)  wide  embrace 
And,  from  their  bosoms,  starred  with 
Sent  up  a  welcome,  warm  and  true- 
No  sound  of  sorrow  floated  there. 

Where  only  gladness  dwelt, 
But  love  and  peace  were  in  the  air. 

And  joy  that  might  be  felt : 


And  glooms,  which  on  my  spirit  la* 
Passed,  like  the  early  mists,  away ; 
The  joyless  words  we  mortals  say, 

Of  weariness  and  doubt; 
Ah  !  what,  in  all  their  strength,  arc 
One  sparkling  ef  the  God-sonl  day, 


Who  said  that  earth  is  full  of  t 
That  "  shadows"  only  dwell  be 
Who  called  the  gift  our  Father 
ii  Grave-riven,"  "  full  of  srpi 
Ah  !  for  the  good — the  purely  lr 


The> 


>f  Heav 


i  breaks  * 


Where  rests  the  shedow?  dreamers-pale, 

Among  the  works  of  God ; 
The  breeie — ewsnd'ring  down  the  vale, 
Whispers  a  pleasure-freighted  tale. 

O'er  every  daisied  sod ; 
Not  on  the  young  rejoicing  hills, 
Not  with  the  music  of  the  rills, 

The  shadow  beareth  pail  : 
But  where  the  guilt  of  man  hath  been, 


Ther. 


Makes  shadow 


n  the  heart. 


For  Arthur*!  Magesine. 

THE  HAPPIEST  MOMENT  OF  MY  LIFE. 

TRANSLATED     FROM     THE     TRENCH     07    MABMONTEU 

IT       A.       ROLAND. 

[Tnt  following  beautiful  story  if  represented  as  being  told  by  one  of  a  circle  of  friends  who  had  fled  to 
be  country,  from  Paits,  daring  the  trouble*  of  the  Revolution  and  who,  to  beguile  the  time,  had  agreed  to 
elate,  in  tarn,  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  had  produced  the  most  happy  moment  in  each  of  their 
ires.— Trans.] 


HERE    lives    in  ! 
this  neighborhood 
a  gentleman,  who, 
after  having  served 
his  king  and  coun- 
try with  distinc- 
tion,  has    retired 
to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  decorated 
with     that     fine 
xe  of  valor,  which,  like  himself,  two  of  bis 
Idren  have  already  received. 
"  M.  de  rOrmon  ?"  said  Olympia. 
<  Yea,  madame,  it  is  of  him  I  am  about  to 
ik." 

~eft  without  fortune  by  a  father,  as   brave 

estimable  as  himself,  who  had  been  ruined 

Ems  service  of  his  country,  his  only  hope  was 

n  uacle  who  had  always  showed  a  warm  affec- 

tor  him.     This  uncle  was  a  good  man  but, 

good  hearts  generally,  was  rash  and  choleric  ; 

name  was    de   Glancy.     He  had   had  two 

*ers  Ormon  and  Orambre,  one  of  whom  was 

eodthrift,  the  other  a  miser.     Each  left  a 

Ormou's,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  destitute 

i>rtune,    whilst    Orambre's    was    opulent 

ving    himself  more   savage  than  he   was 

casjh,    it   is   true,  he   was  a  little  so,   the 

had    preferred  celibacy  to   marriage   and 

rinsed  his   life  in   the  country,  where  bis 

in.,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  continued  to  in- 

:la  and  childless  uncles  are  rarely  neglected 
nephews ;  but  de  Glancy  believed  him-  } 
10 


self  disregarded  by  young  Ormon.  He  often 
complained  to  me  about  him  and  I  made  use  of 
every  means  to  mollify  him. 

«  Discipline,  in  time  of  war,  is  so  severe," 
said  I,  «  and  so  confining,  to  young  men,  that  it 
is  only  just,  by  way  of  indemnity,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  a  little  freedom  in  time  of 
peace.  Ormon  comes  to  see  you  rarely,  it  is 
true,  but  when  he  is  here,  he  always  appears 
gay  i  contented  and  happy  in  consequence  of 
your  goodness  to  him ;  he  has  often  spoken  to 
me  of  your  kindness  with  expressions  of  the 
deepest  gratitude. 

<<  Fine  words,"  replied  the  uncle,  «  but  I  have 
more  faith  in  actions.  See  my  nephew  Orambre, 
he  is  rich,  he  has  no  need  of  any  assistance 
from  me  and  receives  none,  yet  with  what  assi- 
duity does  he  fulfil  those  duties  which  Ormon 
neglects !" 

«  Ah,  well  !  I  '11  engage,  nevertheless,"  said  I, 
"that  your  heart,  more  frequently,  inclines 
toward  Ormon." 

«  Doubtless,"  replied  be ;  "  it  is  more  natural 
for  us  to  love  those  who  most  need  our  love ; 
but  this  is  what  renders  him  more  inexcusable 
in  my  eyes." 

Once  when  he  complained  with  still  greater, 
bitterness  of  Ormon's  conduct  toward  him  : 

«  Sir,"  said  I.  "I  may  appear  singular  to 
you  in  consequence  of  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  disguise  my  tree 
sentiments.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  {lesire  to 
lessen,  in  your  estimation,  the  value  of  Oram* 
bre's  attentions,  nor  to  throw  the  slightest  shade, 
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upon  his  professed  affection  for  you ;  which  I 
regard  as  so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  be- 
cause it  is  disinterested.  But  if  I  had  a  poor 
nephew  it  would  not  please  me  to  see  him  too 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  tome.  A  frank,  un- 
restrained air  would  remove  from  my  mind  any 
suspicion  of  unworthy  motives.  I  should  love 
to  see  him  receive  kindnesses  from  me  without 
appearing  to  seek  them  with  too  much  avidity. 
What  Orambre  may  do,  with  propriety,  would 
appear  unseemly  in  Ormon,  whom,  I  am  satis- 
fied, has  forced  himself  to  refrain  from  that 
marked  attention,  the  absence  of  which  you 
imagine  to  be  a  consequence  of  his  want  of 
a  proper  affection  for  you.  His  noble  soul  has 
a  repugnance  to  every  thing  which  looks  like 
adulation,  and  he  loves  better,  in  his  condition, 
to  merit  your  favor  by  an  honorable  course  of 
conduct,  than  to  appear  to  cultivate  it  with  that 
impatience  which  looks  forward  to  the  fruits 
only  which  are  to  be  gathered.11 

He  replied  to  this  that  he  knew  my  weakness 
for  Ormon,  that  I  pleaded  his  cause  admirably, 
but  that  the  judge,  in  this  instance,  was  not  to 
be,  easily,  misled.  I  perceived,  however,  that 
I  gratified  him  in  furnishing  reasons  for  pardoning 
the  culprit.  Thus,  for  some  time,  at  least,  his 
anger  was  removed,  and  his  nephew  again  in 
favor  with  him.  But  one  day,  on  which  he  had 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  I  found  him  more 
gloomy  and  depressed  than  I  had  ever  before 
seen  him.     I  asked  the  cause. 

«  Let  us  begin,"  said  he,  "  by  dining  at  our 
ease,  and  we  will  talk  of  this  matter  after- 
wards." 

We  ate  in  silence  and,  after  the  meal  was 
over  and  we  were  shut  up  together  in  his 
cloBet : 

«  You  will  soon  learn,"  said  he,  "  to  what  a 
degree  I  am  respected  by  this  nephew,  whom 
you  have  praised  and  justified  so  many  times. 
He  married,  six  months  ago,  without  asking  my 
consent ;  without,  indeed,  my  knowledge." 

"  If  that  be  true,  it  is,  indeed,  culpable,"  re- 
plied I. 

<<  Tes,  sir,  it  is  true !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anger. 

"How  did  you  learn  it?" 

"His  cousin  has  appeared  for  a  long  .time 
much  dejected  and  concealed  from  me  the  cause 
of  his  affliction,  till  I  insisted  upon  knowing, 
when  he  avowed  all :  Ormon  had  married 
secretly,  but,  seeing  himself  about  to  become  a 
father,  had  been  compelled,  openly,  to  avow 
his  union." 

«  This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  foolish  act,"  said 
I,  «  but  I  dare  to  say,  at  least,  that  he  has  not 
made  a  choice  which  will  cause  you  to  blush." 


t  "  Oh  no,"  replied  he,  «  on  the  contrary,  I 
!  should  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her.  A  very 
|  noble,  excellent  woman,  doubtless,  and  very 
j  beautiful  too,  but,  like  himself,  having,  thanks 
>  to  heaven !  nothing  in  the  world  ;  not  even  in 
\  any  corner  of  the  globe,  an  uncle,  forgotten  and 
despised,  whose  fortune  she  expects  to  inherit." 
«  This,"  said  I,  "  is  the  rock  upon  which 
the  most  happy  dispositions,  goodness,  honesty 
!  itself,  and  all  the  hopes  of  youth  are  too  often 
\  wrecked.  Man  is  weak,  at  all  ages,  but  how 
-  fragile  at  twenty  years  !" 

«  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  replied  he,  «  I  perceive, 
very  plainly,  the  course  your  insinuating  elo- 
quence is  taking;  but  I  shall  speak  without 
circumlocution.  Ormon  is  shamelessly  ungrate- 
ful ;  I  have  uttered  his  name  for  the  last  time, 
and  I  charge  you  to  speak  to  me  of  him  no 
more,  or,  notwithstanding  the  high  respect  I 
entertain  for  you,  our  acquaintance  shall  cease." 
*<  Sir,"  said  I,  throwing  myself  at  his  feet, 
"  grant  me  one  last  favor.  He  is,  perhaps,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  more  unfortunate  than 
culpable.     Hear,  before  you  condemn  him." 

•<  Never  !"  cried  he,  <<  never  shall  he,  again, 
appear  before  me ;  I  know  of  him  all  I  wish  to 
know — 1  know  him  but  too  wall !" 

Then  all  his  anger  seemed  suddenly  smothered ; 
he  became  calm  and  cold  as  ice,  his  mind  re- 
took its  freedom,  and  what  appeared  still  more 
terrible,  he  conversed  with  me,  in  a  gay  tone. 
I  saw  that  his  resolution  was  taken  and  that  he 
believed  himself  immoveable.  But  time,  nature 
and  religion  may  shake  him,  thought  I ;  we  most 
let  them  act. 

The  young  man  lived  in  Alsatia,  and  it  was 
too  true  that  he  was  married.  I  learned  this . 
from  himself.  He  wrote  me  that,  unchangeably 
determined  to  form  this  tie  and,  convinced  that 
the  consent  of  M.  de  Glancy,  his  uncle,  could 
not  be  obtained,  he  was  reduced  to  the  cruel 
alternative  of  marrying  without  his  know- 
ledge or  without  his  consent ;  of  these  two 
wrongs,  he  had  chosen  that  which  he  thought 
might  be  the  more  easily  effaced.  He  submitted 
his  cause  into  my  haods,  and  implored  me,  in  the  • 
the  name  of  the  most  holy  love,  to  intercede 
for  him  and  to  use  all  my  efforts  to  remove  the 
anger  of  a  justly  irritated,  but  ever  loved, 
uncle,  for  whom,  even  in  his  disgrace,  he  enter- 
tained the  most  tender  regard.  He  had  written 
to  him  and  transmitted  to  me  a  copy  of  his 
letter,  without  hope,  he  said,  of  receiving  the 
severe  and  afflictive  reply  which  ft  merited. 

This  information  enabled  me  to  examine,  m 
silence,  the  impression  which  Ormon's  humble 
and  touching  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  would 
make  upon  his  uncle.     I  observed  him,  closely ; 
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bat  the  calm,  into  which  he  had  Allen,  after  the 

fan  outbreak  of  his  anger,  remained  unchanged. 
He  teemed  impassible;  nothing  appeared  to 
affect  hint. 

Orambre  came  to  see  him  and  I  hoped  that  he 
would  exhibit  to  him,  some  evidence  of  resent- 
ment toward  Onnon,  for  my  greatest  anxiety 
wat  to  see  him  thas  apparently  insensible.  I 
weald  much  rather  have  had  him  show  the  most 
bitter  resentment  than  this  severe  Jbrgetfomess. 
But  Orambre  was  received,  as  usual,  without 
toy  greater  or  less  appearance  of  friendship ;  but 
i  profound  silence,  which  was,  no  doubt  presen- 
ted, was  observed  with  regard  to  the  existence 
f  his  cousin.  Otherwise  the  same  freedom  of 
ateroourse  and  the  same  nonchalance  was  ob- 
trvable  in  all  our  interviews.  Ormon  seemed 
)  be  annihilated  in  the  memory  of  his  uncle, 
nree,  years  rolled  by  without  his  having  given 
te  slightest  evidence  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
ristence. 

What  became,  however,  of  the  unfortunate 
rang  man  and  his  two  children  ? — for  he  had 
»w  become  a  father  the  second  time.  From 
e  fragments  of  a  ruined  estate,  there  re- 
lined  to  him  a  miserable  little  farm  near  Cor- 
il,  situated  between  two  forests,  exposed  to 
!  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  He  asked,  as  a 
or,  and  obtained  permission  to  enclose  it  with 
uiek  hedge  and  ditches,  and  took  refuge  with 

wife  and  children  under  the  roof  of  an  old 
tee  adjoining  the  farm. 
We  wrote  to  each  other  frequently  and  his 
era,  *o  far  from  complaining  of  his  adverse 
one,  were  all  I  had  to  console  me.  His 
tj  from  his  company,  a  moderate  pension, 
he  received  for  an  action  which  distin- 
hed  him,  and  the  produce  of  the  little  spot 
and,  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  render 
le,  placed  him  above  want,  so  that,  thanks  to 
en  f  it  was  only  from  the  most  disinterested 
ags  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  uncle's 
r.  He  wrote  to  his  uncle  twice  a  year,  in 
rdance  with  my  advice,  but  his  letters 
:hed  the  sentiments  of  an  independent  man 
LtTectionate  nephew  only,  and  spoke  of  no 
*  misfortune  than  that  of  having  excited  the 
of  so  kind  a  relative, 
learned,  finally,  that  some  duties  of 
Tofession  would  make  it  necessary  for  me 

•to  Paris,  he  wrote  that  he  hoped  I  would 
trlxiliit   on   my  route,  refuse   to  cross   the 

auowl  Tisit  him  in  his  retreat ;  I  would  not, 
y  account  have  failed  to  do  so. 
K^n  I  arrived,  Ormon  was  out  in  the  field, 
received  by  a  woman  whose  air  and 
would  have  embellished  a  hut. 
ig  could  be  more  simple  than  her  clothing, 


nothing  more  touching  than  the  style  of  her 
beauty.  On  learning  my  name,  a  slight 
cloud  of  sadness,  which  shaded  her  brow,  was 
dissipated,  and  her  countenance  became  radiant 
with  joy. 

«  Sir,11  said  she,  «  I  feel,  at  this  moment, 
that  nothing  in  the  world,  is  more  delightful  to 
the  sight,  than  the  presence  of  a  true  friend 
whom  we  see  for  the  first  time  ;  Ormon,  him- 
self, cannot  be  more  happy  than  I  am  in  re- 
ceiving M.  le  Core  de  Verval." 

«  My  delight,  ma  dame,"  said  I,  sighing,  « is 
far  from  being  aa  lively  as  yours ;  it  is  not  in 
such  a  situation  as  this,  I  confess,  that  I  desired 
to  see  you." 

«<  Why  not  V1  said  she,  with  charming  grace. 
<<  Am  I  not,  here,  in  a  desirable  situation  ;  am 
I  not  beside  my  husband  and  in  the  midst  of  my 
children  ?  What  we  lack  here  is  necessary  to 
effeminacy  and  vanity,  only,  and  we  can  dispense 
with  those  vices ;  besides,  when  a  step  in  our 
lives  has  been  duly  considered,  the  consequences 
well  ascertained,  and  we  take  the  step,  freely, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  bear  results,  which 
have  been  anticipated,  with  fortitude.  Ormon 
did  not  conceal,  from  me,  the  state  of  poverty 
in  which  he  had  been  left  by  his  father,  nor  the 
danger  of  displeasing  his  uncle  and  his  disinheri- 
tance by  him  if  he  contracted  a  marriage  with* 
out  his  consent ;  but  this  consent  he  said,  could 
never  be  obtained." 

« Tou  would  have  obtained  it,"  replied  I, 
u  if  Jie  had  only  known  you,  and  I  could  have 
procured  for  you  that  good  fortune.  Tou  would 
have  had  the  goodness  to  pass  for  my  niece ;  he 
would  have  seen  you  at  my  house,  and  beautiful 
as  you  are,  without  ornament,  you  would  have 
enchanted  him.  That  judgment,  that  modesty, 
that  soul  so  noble  and  gentle,  could  not  have 
failed  to  make  an  impression.  Tou  would  soon 
have  compelled  him  to  say  to  me,  <  Why  have 
not  I  such  a  niece !*  and  I  should  have  replied  : 

<  It  only  remains  for  you  to  say  the  word  to 
possess  her!'  M 

«  Tour  pretty  romance  greatly  flatters  me, 
my  good  Cure,"  said  she ;  « bot  you,  alone, 
could  have  conceived  it.  For  us,  we  were  re* 
dnced  to  the  alternative  either  to  marry  with- 
out his  knowledge,  which  we  regarded  as  a 
simple  offence,  or,  after  having  asked  it,  without 
his  consent,  which  would  have  been  an  insult. 

<  The  one,'  said  Ormon,  <  may  be  pardoned,  the 
other  never  will.'  <  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves,' said  I;  'in  the  eyes  of  a  man  as  sus- 
ceptible and  passionate  as  M.  de  Glancy,  not 
only  the  fault  of  having  married  without  hie 
consent,  but  perhaps,  that  of  marrying  without 
his  knowledge,  may  be  regarded  as  aa  unpardon> 
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summation  of  my  withes.  I  wrote,  immediately, 
to  Ormon  to  come  and  he  did  not  keep  us  wait- 
ing long.  The  reconciliation  of  his  uncle  with 
him  was  sincere  and  affecting.  Madame  de 
l'Ormon,  with  her  children  in  her  arms,  presented, 
as  you  may  well  suppose,  a  still  more  touching 
picture,  and  I  enjoyed  the  spectacle  with  the 
greatest  delight.  But  some  strange  bitterness 
still  seemed  to  remain  at  the  heart  of  M.  de 
Glancy.  Ormon  perceived  it,  and,  careful  to 
avoid  any  indiscretion  begged  permission,  a  few 
days  after,  to  go,  with  his  wife,  to  attend  to  the 
cares  of  his  harvest. 

This  simplicity  of  manner  did  hot  displease 
M.  de  Glancy,  but  their  departure,  instead  of 
disturbing  him  as  I  had  hoped,  appeared  to  re- 
lieve him  and  to  act  as  a  solace  to  some  secret 
cause  of  inquietude.  On  the  next  day  after 
their  departure  came  Orambre.  He  did  not 
stay  long  and  went  away  less  contented  than 
usual.  I  attributed  the  uneasiness  which  I 
thought  I  perceived  in  his  manner,-  to  the  return 
of  the  poor  exile. 

The  uncle,  however,  without  informing  us  of 
it,  felt  his  health  giving  way.  He  became  more 
solitary  and  morose,  daily,  and  saw  no  one  but 
myself. 

Toward  the  end  of  autumn  he  experienced 
some  of  those  too  infallible  warnings  of  hit 
approaching  decease. 

«  My  friend,"  said  he,  to  me,  one  day,  «  my 
blood   is  becoming   decomposed,   my  chest   is 
oppressed,  and  I  breathe  with  difficulty ;  it  is 
time  to  make  preparation  for  death.     You  have 
seen  me  deeply  wounded  by  the  conduct  of  one 
ef  my  nephews.     In  my  anger  I  made  a  will 
and  in  that  will  disinherited  him;     I  Instituted 
the  other  nephew  my  sole  heir.    I  sent  for  him, 
and,  after  exacting  from  him  the  promise  that 
my  will  should  remain  unknown  until  after  my 
death,  made  him  the  depositary.     My  anger  ha* 
been  appeased  and  nature,  or  if   you  please, 
justice,  has  reclaimed  her  rights.     I  again  sent 
for   Orambre  and  have  demanded  of  him   the 
testament  deposited  in  his  hands.       <  An  my 
ancle,'  said  he,  <  can  you  suppose  that  J  would 
have  allowed  an  act  dictated  by  your  anger  to 
remain  in  existence?     I  have  respected  your 
resentment,  but  it  would  have  been  cruel  in  me 
to  have  abused  it.     I  am  rich,  Ormon  is  poor, 
and  his  only  hope  is  in  what  he  expects  to  in- 
herit from  you.     Your  will  deprived  him  of  this 
hope  and   I   have  burned  it.     I  beg  that  my 
uncle  will  pardon  the  act'     My  friend,  if  it  be 
true  that  he  has  burned  the  will,  it   is  a  fine 
action,  and  I  believe  him  capable  of  it,  for  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  in  this  young  Man 
which  has  net  been  praiseworthy.     But  I  am, 


naturally,  suspicious,  and   if  he  should   have 
deceived  me ! — " 

With  these  words  he  fixe*d  his  eyes  upon  mine, 
to  consult  me ;  but  mine  were  cast  down  and 
my  silence  was  the  only  response  h*  received. 
The  next  day  we  had  another  conversation;  but 
he  made  me  promise  to  keep  the  secret, 
then  imparted,  to  the  last  extremity.  I 
promised  him  to  do  so  and  desire  to  keep  my 
word. 

After  this  time,  all  his  gloomy  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  dissipated.  He  sent  for  his  two 
nephews,  treated  them  both  with  an  equal  degree 
of  affection,  recommended  them  to  live  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  prayed  Madame  de 
l'Ormon  te  forget  the  past,  caressed  the  children 
and  whilst  he  had  them  in  his  arms  often  turned 
his  eyes  upon  me  as  if  to  commend  them  to  my 
care.  God  knows  whether  this  was  needed.  Just 
before  he  died,  whilst  exhorting  Orambre  to 
choose,  as  Ormon  had  done,  a  virtuous  com- 
panion : 

«  Alas!"  said  he,  "  I  deprived  myself  of  the 
only  prize  of  life ;  I  lost  its  charm  when  I 
condemned  myself  to  this  cold  and  empty  void 
of  celibacy." 

His  character,  naturally  good,  had  now  lost 
all  its  asperities,  his  soul  was  softened  and  the 
gentle  and  tender  manner  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived Ormon,  his  wife  and  children  into  hie 
bosom,  had  deeply  touched  them.  They  deplored 
him  as  a  good  father,  but  their  grief  was  with- 
out ostentation ;  that  of  Orambre  was  more 
violent.  Thus  some  days  passed  after  his  fune- 
ral, during  which  we  mingled  our  tears  and 
interchanged  our  regrets. 

I  perceived,  however,  that  Orambre  insensi- 
bly assumed,  in  the  house,  the  air  and  tone  of 
a  master ;  he  had  an  eye  to  every  thing,  and 
had  seized  upon  the  keys.  I  thought,  then, 
that  I  perceived  something  equivocal  in  his 
manner  and  desired  to  ascertain  fully  his  inten- 
tion's. I  asked  the  two  nephews  if  they  intended 
to  put  a  seal  upon  the  house  until  an  inventory 
could  betaken. 

«  That  is  useless,"  said  Orambre;  coldly,  "  we 
cannot  have  any  point  of  difference ;"  and,  when 
he  was  alone  with  me  :  "  M.  le  Cure,"  con- 
tinued he,  «  you  have  made  me  feel  very  badly. 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  Ormon  pain.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  our  respective  situations.  You  are 
aware  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  which  M. 
de  Glancy  entertained  for  me.  J  was  a  bache- 
lor ;  he  knew  there  was  little  probability  that 
I  would  marry,  and  he  regarded  my  wealth  as 
assured  to  Ormon  and  his  children.  He  desired 
to  join  his  property  to  mine  and  to  make  me 
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the  d^ositirf .  He  has  instituted  toe  hi*  sole 
Jmrtodkis  list  will  and  testament  is  now*  in 
my  hands.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  impart 
this  to  Okxid,  personally ;  you  are  bar  mutual 
friend,  it  retting  with  yon  to  mate  it  known 
to  him." 

"Sir,0  said  I,  to  him,  '« it  ra  possible,  that, 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  the  natural  goodness  of 
M.  de  Gancy  may  have  Suffered  sonic  change. 
Bat  it  is  one  of  those  hasty  aetidns  which  ought 
to  be  forgotten ;  the  law  disavows  them,  and  a 
delicate  probity  would  never  take  advantage  of 
them." 

<<I  do  not  know  why,"  said  he,  drily,  «  yon 
should  attribute  to  cooler,  a  constant,  ihvaria- 
bie  predilection,  which  was  known  to  every 
body,  and  of  which  you  yourself  have  been  a 
witness." 

« I  presume,"  replied  I,  "  that  this  predilec- 
tion, of  which  all  the  appearances  are  in  your 
favor,  has  been  able  to  render  a  man,  naturally 
and  sincerely  virtuous,  cruel,  unjust  and  pitiless 
even  to  his  last  sigh  ?  Have  you  been  able  to 
believe  it?  Dare  you  say  it T  Dare  you 
indeed  affirm  it  ?" 

« M.  le  Cure,"  said  be,  "  your  zeal  over- 
steps  all   bounds.      I  am  moderate,   imitate 


me. 


« 


a  pardon  me,"  sir,  replied  I,  «  and  permit  me 
to  say  only  a  few  words  mora  Nature  and 
he  law  calls  for  a  just  division  of  M.  de  Glancy's 
iroperty.  Rich  as  you  already  are,  is  not  the 
alf  of  it  enough  for  you  ?  Do  you  envy  M.  de 
Ormon  the  other  half.  You  will  do  homage, 
slieve  me,  to  the  memory  of  your  uncle,  by 
feeing  every  trace  of  an  act  which  he  has 
Mvowad  by  the  most  signal  reconciliation." 

"  Let  every  one  do  right  in  the  manner  he 
nks  tnoet  proper,  M.  le  Cure ;  my  Way  of 
dertag  homage*  to  the  'memory  of  my  uncle 
o  fulfil  exactly  his  expressed  desires." 
« I  shall  not  insist,"  I  replied,  "and  give  you 
9  to  change  your  determination.  But,  sir, 
am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  contending 
tf.  de  rOrmon's  rights,  I  shall  contest  your 
oderate   pretensions  and,  perhaps,  you  will 

canee  to  repent  them." 

bitter    and    disdainful  smile  was  his  only 

to  thia  menace,  and  praying  me  to  inform 
r  1 'Ormon  of  the  state  of  afiairs,  quietly 
le  room.  From  this  moment  I  despaired 
'  change.  I  determined  to  wait  till  the 
lay,  however,  to  see  if  reflection  would 
>nsve>  aome  aentiment  of  shame.  The  next 
tg  I  naked    one  of  his  servants  how  his 

havd  slept  during  the  past  night.  He  as- 
ixse>    chart    his   master  had  slept  so  very 

tttsat  he    had   been  compelled  to  awaken 


him  at  the  hour  for  rising.  Indignation  seized 
me,  and,  armed  with  all  my  courage,  I  went 
down  to  breakfast.  He  came  in  with  greater 
calmness  of  demeanor  than  I  had  ever  observed 
in  him. 

<<  M.  de  Orambre,"  said  I,  on  seeing  him, 
«  appears  td  have  slept,  during  the  past  night, 
the  sleep  of  the  just." 

"  As  yourself,  M.  le  Cure,"  replied  he. 

This  «  as  yourself,"  appeared  to  me  exces- 
sively insolent.  He  caressed  Ortnon's  children, 
spoke  in  an  affectionate  tone  to  their  mother, 
declaring  that  the  children  were  his  own,  thai 
he  would  never  have  any  others  and  that  to 
them,  alone,  would  pass  all  his  wealth;  then 
addressing  Ormon : 

«  Do  not  feel  aggrieved,"  said  he,  « that  your 
uncle  has  desired  that  my  hands  should  receive 
his  property ;  it  is  a  deposit  which  f  shall  pre- 
serve for  these  dear  children  with  the  greatest 


care. 


>» 


The  astonished  Ormon  begged  him  to  explain 
his  meaning. 

«  What !"  said  he,  coldly,  "  has   not  M.  le 
Cure  informed  you  that  our  uncle  has  left  me       9 
sole  heir  to  his  wealth,  and  that  the  title  is  in 
my  possession  ?" 

« I  have  not,"  replied  I,  "  made  this  commu- 
nication to  M.  de  1'Ormon,  and  you  know  the 
reason.  I  wished  to  leave  your  conscience 
time  to  speak,  bot  since  it  remains  silent,  I 
wilt  speak  myself." 

Then  addressing  Ormon  and  his  wife,  who, 
struck  with  astonishment,  Were  gating,  silently, 
upon  each  other  : 

«  Do  not  accuse  that  uncle  who,  whilst  dying, 
held  you  in  his  arms,  of  having  deceived  you," 
said  I.  <<  No,  do  not  believe  that  he  was 
capable  of  insulting  the  misfortune  of  your 
children  by  pretended  benevolence  and  faithless 
caresses.  Irritable  and  hasty,  he  determined, 
when  angry,  to  disinherit  a  nephew,  whom  he 
loved  ;  but  he  did  not  then,  for  a  moment, 
impose  upon  him  by  a  seeming,  treacherous 
kindness.  He  pardoned  you  and,  in  doing  so, 
desired  that  you  should  receive  your  natural 
rights.  He  did  not  wish  that  this  testament 
which  was  dictated  whilst  his  anger  endured, 
should  become  known  to  you.  He  desired  to 
destroy  it,  and  demanded  of  him  in  whose  pos- 
session it  had  been  placed,  that  every  trace  of  ' 
it  might  be  annihilated.  He  was  told  that  it 
was  burned." 

«  Who  told  him  so  ?"  asked  the  knave. 

«« You,  sir." 

«  I !" 

««  Yourself ;  I  affirm  it  upon  triy  hdhor." 

«  Eloquence  has  fine  room  for  display,  M.  le 
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Cure,"  said  he,  "  when  the  dead  are  concerned ; 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  detection  of  false- 
hood." 

«  It  is  not  I,  sir,"  replied  I,  «  but  your  uncle 
who  would  be  guilty  of  falsehood,  if  his  voice 
could  be  heard  from  his  grave.  Tremble !  lest 
his  ashes  become  re-animated  and  heaven,  to 
confound  you,  permit  his  voice  to  break  the 
silence  of  death !" 

As  these  words  were  uttered  he  gated 
upon  me  with  a  sneering  expression. 

«  Weil,"  continued  I,  « since  you  dare  to 
brave  it,  his  voice  shall  be  heard." 

And  I  drew  from  my  pocket  a  second  will 
which  had  been  left  by  the  deceased — 

«  Read  it  aloud,  sir,"  said  I,  to  M.  de  i'Or- 
mon,  « this  is  his  last  will  and  testament." 
,  Ormon  read,  and  found  that  by  this  new  act 
he  had  been  declared  sole  heir  to  the  property 
of  M.  de  Glancy.  To  Orambre  this  was  like 
a  clap  of  thunder ;  for  a  moment  he  remained 
silent,  but  then,  recovering  his  audacity, 

"  This  instrument,"  he  said,  <*  it  U  easy 
to  perceive,  has  been  drawn  forth  by  the 
seductions  of  a  priest ;  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
make  it  known  and  we  shall  see  whether  it  is 
thus  permitted  to  abuse  the  weakness  of  the 
dying." 

With  these  words  he  rushed  out  of  the  room 
in  a  fury  and,  a  few  moments  after,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  his  departing  carriage. 

The  effect  of  this  revolution  was  apparent  in 
the  countenances  of  Madame  de  l'Ormon  and 
her  husband ;  but  I  did  not  perceive,  thank 
heaven !  the  least  sign  of  indecent  joy.  Sud- 
denly I  perceived  Ormon  fall  into  an  incompre- 
hensible state  of  dejection. 

«  My  friend,"  said  he,  <<  at  this  moment  you 
believe  me  very  happy,  but  I  am  less  so,  now, 
than  ever,  for  I  feel  myself  culpable.  Within 
a  few  moments  I  have  experienced  the  most 
frightful  movements  of  passion;  when  I  sup- 


posed myself  disinherited,  I  was  capable,  for 
the  first  time,  of  insulting,  in  my  heart,  the 
memory  of  the  best  of  men,  my  benefactor, 
my  second  father,  whom  I  had  offended,  who 
had  pardoned  and  heaped  kindnesses  upon  me." 

The  good  young  man  seemed  hardly  able  to 
articulate  these  words ;  shame  smothered  his 
voice. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "let  us  go  to  his  tomb  at 
least  and  ask  pardon  of  his  shade.  Alas !  I 
have  more  need  now  than  ever  of  his  pity." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  in  witnessing  these 
tears  of  repentance  and  gratitude  shed  upon  the 
tomb  which  enclosed  the  remains  of  M.  de 
Glancy,  and  in  seeing  this  virtuous'  pair  incline 
their  children  to  kiss  this  revered  marble,  that 
I  experienced  the  most  voluptuous  delight.  Oh ! 
it  was  indeed  a  touching  picture  !  They  were 
not  ignorant  that  they  owed  me  a  great  deal, 
but  at  this  moment  I  was  forgotten.  Their 
hearts  were  entirely  filled  with  the  true  object 
of  their  gratitude.  But,  this  first  duty  fulfilled, 
simple  friendship  had  its  turn,  and  I  found  an 
opportunity  of  observing  how  a  heartfelt  acknow- 
ledgement of  benefits  received  elevates  and 
ennobles  pure  souls. 

«  To  us,"  said  they,  <<  the  greatest  eouree  of 
delight,  and  to  which  none  other  is  comparable, 
is  the  consciousness  that  this  generous  man 
loved  us  to  t^e  last;  but,  after  this  precious 
reflection,  that  which  is  most  dear  to  us,  is  the 
remembrance,  in  comparison  to  which  all  the 
gold  of  the  earth  would  be  vile,  that  we  owe 
this  return  of  his  goodness  to  us,  to  the  seal  of 
such  a  friend  as  yourself." 

«  If  I  have  contributed  to  the  reconciliation 
of  a  good  relation,"  replied  I,  «  do  not  attribute 
any  merit  to  me ;  when  you  have  acknowledged 
one  hundreth  part  of  hi*  merit  what  will  re- 
main to  me  I  Ah !  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
virtue  in  doing  good  if  we  find,  every  where, 
hearts  as  grateful  as  yours  !" 
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Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose  ? 
For  ia  your  beauties,  orient  deep, 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 


Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  Day  ? 
For,  in  pure  lovey  Heaven  did  prepare 
These  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 


For    Arthur'!  Hifiilne. 


SKETCHES  OP  ITALY.— CONTINUED 


THE  MANNERS  OP  THE  PEOPLE— THEIR  AMUSEMENTS-CLIMATE  AND 

SCENERY. 


ROM  a  considera- 
tion of  these  evi- 
dences of  the 
talent  of  a  fellow 
countryman,  the 
transition  is  easy 
to  that  unbounded 
admiration  for  the 
arts,  which  forms 
one  of  the  distin- 
guishing charac- 
teristics of  the 
ropean,  and,  more  especially)  of  the  Italian 
iple. 

Fhis  love  of  the  beautiful  is  at  once  intelli- 
t  and  excessive.  It  is  confined  to  no  class. 
i  courtier,  whose  life  glides  away  in  the 
ons  of  royalty,  is  no  warmer  in  his  enthu- 
11  than  the  man  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in 
-  humbler  sphere.  At  the  opera  all  classes 
I ;  and  when  the  prima  donna  poors  forth 
wealth  of  harmony,  the  deep  silence  that 
» — the  fixed  and  earnest  looks — the  bend- 
bodies — the  kindling  eyes — the  half  sup- 
ed  bravoa— and,  as  the  last  notes  of  the 
(oat  in  lingering  sweetness  through  the 
,  the  burst  of  irrepressible  applause  which 
bs  her  effort,  all  testify  the  fervent  love  for 
which  marks  the  Italian  character. 
the'  Galleries,  where  are  collected  the  great 
of  art,  you  will  find  the  representatives 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  classes  of 
>palation  ;  and  often  have  I  seen  the  tun- 
*d    peasant,  in  his  rude  attire,  standing 

•piece  of  Raphael  or  of  Claude, 
ipt,  and  an  enjoyment  apparently 
t  m»  that  of  the  most  refined  spectator. 
tiversal  appreciation  of  the  arts,  results, 

from  the  liberal   policy 


which  prevails  in  reference  to  the  treasures  of 
art  in  which  Italy  is  so  inestimably  rich.  The 
saloons  of  the  prince,  and  the  galleries  of  the 
noble,  are  ever  open :  the  passport  to  all  is 
simply  good  behaviour,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
people  is  an  evidence  not  only  of  their  taste,  but 
of  its  humanising  and  refining  tendency.  That 
softness  of  manner — that  polished  politeness— 
that  most  agreeable  suavity,  which  renders  the 
communion  of  a  stranger  with  the  people  of 
France  and  Italy  so  easy  and  delightful,  is  at- 
tributable in  a  great  measure  to  this  taste  for 
the  arts ;  and  the  tourist,  who,  after  a  sojourn 
in  Rome  and  Florence,  Naples  and  Paris,  crosses 
the  narrow  channel  which  rolls  between  the  two 
rival  sovreignties  of  the  world,  and  going  to  bed 
at  Calais,  wakes  up  in  London,  will  be  very  apt 
to  sigh  for  the  courtesies  of  the  Continent,  and 
to  wish  that  a  love  of  the  arts,  or  some  other 
cause  bad  exercised  its  needed  influence  upon  the 
manners  of  the  people  who  surround  him  .in  the 
»  Great  Metropolis." 

A  stronger  contrast  could  not  possibly  be 
presented  than  that  which  will  meet  him  at 
every  turn,  and  shock  him  in  each  moment  of 
his  intercourse  with  them ;  and,  if  the  unfortu- 
nate traveller  happens  to  be  an  American, 
whose  perusal  of  the  luminous  and  impartial 
volumes  of  a  Hall  or  a  Marryat,  a  Troltope  or 
a  Dickens,  has  well  nigh  shaken  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  any  thing  approximating  to  the  de- 
cencies of  life  in  his  own  uncivilised  land,  how 
vast  will  be  his  surprise,  how  overwhelming  his 
astonishment,  when  he  discovers  the  fearful  pitch 
which  refinement  and  decency  have  reached  in 
the  home  of  the  censors  themselves.  The  evi- 
dences of  their  superior  politeness  and  fastidious 
elegance,  are  not  hidden  under  boshels. 

He  has  no  trouble  whatever  in  finding  them 
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Does  he  wish  to  test  their  politeness  ?  Let  him 
accost  that  well  dressed  man,  who  has  just 
crossed  the  street,  and,  with  a  bow,  (a  trick 
which  he  has  learned  on  the  continent,)  say  : 
"  Excuse  me,  if  you  please,  sir,  but  I  am  a 
stranger  in  London,  and  I  will  be  obliged  if  you 
will  give  me  the  direction  to  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral." The  individual  addressed,  if  he  be  in  a 
hurry,  will  not  stop  at  all.  If  not  so  much 
pressed  for  time,  he  will  straighten  himself  up, 
and  look  fierce  at  the  idea  of  being  addressed, 
under  any  circumstances,  by  an  individual  t» 
whom  he  has  never  been  introduced.  If  he  be 
in  a  tolerably  good  humor,  however,  and  has 
just  come  from  the  chop  house,  and  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  his  rump  steak  and  mug  of 
"alf  and  alf"  have  not  entirely  worn  off,  he 
will,  perhaps,  deign  to  give  the  required  infor- 
mation ;  but  in  a  manner  as  curt  as  possible, 
and  with  a  growling  tone,  such  as  a  bear  might 
be  excusable  in  using,  if  aroused  from  his  siesta 
to  answer  an  impertinent  question.  Does  he 
desire  proof  of  the  superior  elegance  of  the 
people,  and  their  strict  attention  to  those  re- 
quirements of  decorum  which,  according  to 
English  writers,  are  so  shockingly  violated 
among  us  ?  Let  him,  some  evening,  as  he 
strolls  up  the  Strand,  drop  into  one  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  fix  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  house; 
and  when  he  has  sufficiently  regarded  the  strange 
spectacle  which  is  there  presented,  of  dozens  of 
men  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and  filthy  faces,  re- 
galing themselves  "  vith  'am  Sandviches  hand 
hale  hin  the  hintervals  hof  the  bacts,"  let 
him  honestly  ask  himself  if  it  has  ever  been  his 
misfortune  to  see  such  sights  in  any  similar 
assemblage  in  his  own  country;  and  if  he  can 
say  yes  to  the  interrogation,  why  I  will 
admit  that  he  has  seen  more  than  I  have, 
and  as  a  punishment  for  the  doubt  with  which 
I  should  receive  his  answer,  I  will  give  him 
leave  to  call  me  a  «  John  Bull"  for  ever 
after. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  people  are  not  near  so  civil  or  well 
bred  as  the  same  •  classes  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  rudeness  about  them  which  clings  to 
some  extent  even  to  the  skirts  of  the  gentleman, 
whose  position  should  teach  him  better.  In  his 
case,  perhaps,  it  should  be  called  hauteur  ;  but, 
whether  in  the  stiff  reserve  of  the  upper,  or  the 
insufferable  boorishness  of  the  lower  classes, 
there  seems  to  run  through  the  whole  nation  the 
same  feeling  of  proud,  self -sufficiency,  which 
gives  to  their  intercourse  with  strangers  a  cha- 
racter of  unpleasant  brusqueness. 

If,  therefore,  a  comparison  could  be  insti- 


tuted with  favorable  results  between  the  English 
and  ourselves,  how  much  more  striking  is  the 
contrast  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
French  and  Italians.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  what  I  say  in  the  premises,  I  make  no 
allusion  whatever  to  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 
The  social  and  manly  virtues  of  the  English 
people  every  one  knows — no  one  can  honor  them 
for  such  attributes  more  than  I  do.  The  vires 
which  deform  the  French  and  Italian  character, 
are  equally  notorious  :  no  one  can  hold  such  de- 
formities in  greater  contempt.  I  speak  only  of 
the  outward  manners  of  the  people,  and  I  should 
regret  to  be  misunderstood. 

Now  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  two  people,  let  me  mention 
an  instance  which  arose  in  my  own  experience. 
Bear  in  mind  the  conversation  just  held  with  the 
Englishman,  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  then 
step  over  with  me  to  the  queer  and  Dutch  look- 
ing city  of  Strasbourg.  I  had  just  left  the  great 
cathedral,  and  the  next  lion  which  I  desired  to 
see  was  the  celebrated  arsenal.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  quarters  of  the  general  in  command, 
from  whom  I  had  been  told  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  permission  to  enter,  and  being  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  direction,  I  addressed  a  French 
officer  who  passed  me,  and  asked  him  for  definite 
information.  With  ready  politeness  he  gave  me 
the  address  of  the  commanding  officer,  but  re- 
marked, at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  long 
walk,  and  that  if  I  had  a  card  with  me,  he 
would  save  me  the  trouble  of  taking  it,  by  giv- 
ing me  a  note  to  a  brother  officer  at  the  arsenal. 
I  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  and  he  pencilled 
thereon  a  neat  little  note,  introducing  me  to  his 
friend,  Captain  0—,  and  begging  him  to  do 
the  honors  for  me ;  and  then,  with  an  air  which 
seemed  to  say,  «  My  dear  sir,  you  have  done  me 
a  great  kindness  in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
serving  you,"  and  with  a  bow  such  as  a  French- 
man only  can  make ;  he  went  his  way,  and  I 
went  mine. 

My  way,  however,  lead,  unfortunately  through 
divers  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and,  before 
long,  I  was  completely  at  a  loss.  Near  the 
gate  of  the  citadel  I  accosted  a  soldier  of  the 
line,  who  was  lounging  near,  and  his  reply  to 
my  question  as  to  the  whereabout  of  the  arsenal, 
was  an  offer  to  go  with  me.  Thinking  that  we 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  I  accepted  his 
kindness,  and  away  we  went.  The  walk  was 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  long,  and,  as 
if  taking  it  was  not  doing  a  sufficient  kindness, 
my  friend,  when  I  suggested  the  nature *of  my 
permission  to  enter,  feared  that,  from  the  in- 
formality of  the  order,  I  might  have  some 
trouble,  should  Captain  0— —  be  absent,  ac- 
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wmpanied  me  into  the  arsenal  itself,  to  assist 

me  in  case  of  difficulty. 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  French  politeness. 

It  may  not  always  be  carried  to  the  same  extent. 

That  depends  upon  circumstances,  hut  the  inci- 
dent is  only  one  of  a  thousand  in  which  I  have 

wen  this  genuine,  impulsive  politeness  of  the 

French  display  itself. 
In  this  respect  the  Italians  closely  resemble 

their  mercurial  neighbors.  The  «  bon  homie'' 
of  the  people  is  general  and  striking.  Their 
kindness  is  not  limited  by  sectional  feelings. 
There  is  a  \umamty  about  it,  which  we  do  not 
find  to  the  same  extent  in  other  nations.  They 
are  not  polite  so  much  in  their  character  of 
Frenchmen  or  Italians,  as  in  the  larger  relation 
which  they  bear  to  yon  of  fellow  men. 

The  kindness  with  which  they  treat  you  has 
i  txtmtk  and  heartiness  about  it  which  renders 
t  drably  acceptable. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  love  of  the  arts  which 
fcuaeterises  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  as 
ne  of  the  causes  of  this  softness  of  manner.  I 
ill  now  allude  to  two  other  influences  which 
mate  to  produce  this  result.  One  of  these  is 
be  found  in  the  «  Amusements  of  the  people," 
matter  about  which  we,  in  this  country,  know 
tie  or  nothing.  This  results,  partly  from 
mate,  partly  from  education,  and  a  variety  of 
ises.  We  are  essentially  a  nation  of  workers. 
for,  constant,  and  assiduous  labor,  is  the  great 

of  our  existence,  and  the  idea  of  providing 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  by  the  inter- 
nee of  government,  would  be  hooted  at  as 
stroos  and  absurd.  In  Europe,  however, 
rase  is  entirely  different.  The  bright  sun 
:h  warms  with  eternal  summer  the  « Gar- 
of  the  World,"  produces  an  enervation 
h  calls  for  relaxation  and  repose.  The 
er  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  les- 
the  necessity  for  continuous  labor.  The 
soil   produces  with  seeming  spontaneous- 

The  Catholic  church,  with  its  constantly 
ring  festasand  holidays,  gives  to  the  people 
t  amount  of  idle  time.  The  pomp  of  her 
ratals,  and  the  pageantry  of  her  proces- 
fosters  a  taste  for  shows, 
i  existence  of  monarchical  governments 
Is  the  presence  of  the  soldier,  and.  the 
are  enlivened  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir* 
nee    of   military  life.     The  tastes  thus 

are  fostered  and  ministered  to.  It  is 
ily  essential  to  the  existence  of  govern* 
iat  the  attention  of  the  people  should  not 
ted  too  closely  to  its  acts.    The  contract 

the  rulers  and  the  ruled  seem,  in  sub- 
jo  be,  «« let  as  alone,  and  we  will  amuse 
mice  no   avttempt  to  pry  into  the  opera- 


tions of  government,  and  yon  shall  have  fire* 
works  and  processions  to  fill  the  eye,  and  the 
stirring  tones  of  military  music  to  delight  the 
ear.  Let  us  lay  taxes,  and  levy  imposts,  and 
we  will  take  care  that  your  love  of  display  shall 
be  gratified. 

But  without  Investigating,  further,  the  causes 
which  produce  the  generality  and  prevalence  of 
popular  amusements  in  Europe,  the  results,  as 
far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  are  undoubtedly 
beneficial.  They  are  brought  into  constant  and 
kindly  contact  with  each  other;  good  feelings 
are  generated ;  opportunities  for  little  acts  of 
courtesy  and  kindness  are  constantly  occurring. 
A  similarity  of  tastes,  and  a  consequent  com- 
munity of  feelings  are  thus  created.  The 
beautiful  gardens  and  promenades  which  are 
thrown  open  to  them,  not  only  educate  them 
into  that  good  behaviour,  which  is  their  title  to 
admission,  but  they  minister  largely  to  physical 
health.  There  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  their  superiors  in  social  position,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  upper  classes  is  diffused  among 
the  lower.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  good 
effects  which  spring  from  this  system  in  Europe, 
and  not  wish  that  some  attention  was  paid  to 
such  things  in  our  own  country.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  gardens  and  delightful  promenades  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  and  who  can  deny  that 
such  places  of  popular  resort  among  us  would  be 
both  useful  and  agreeable. 

What  would  not  the  fair  belles  and  love-sjek 
beaux  of  our  own  city  give  for  the  green  lawns 
and  shaded  walks  which  abound  in  every  petty 
town  abroad.  Those  who  advocate  the  wisdom 
of  matrimonial  alliances,  and  are  eloquent  about 
the  delights  of  married  life,  should  bestir  them- 
selves in  this  matter ;  for  certain  is  it,  that  if 
we  had  but  a  "  Villa  Reale,"  or  a  «  Cascina"  in 
our  city  of  monuments,  the  quiver  of  Cupid 
would  soon  need  replenishing;  and  the  flame 
upon  the  altar  of  Hymen  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  dim.  Where  is  the  merchant 
who  would  not  rejoice  to  retire  for  a  time 
from  the  harassing  cares  of  his  business, 
and  refresh  body  and  mind  in  such  a  place  of 
resort? 

How  delightful  would  it  be  for  the  mechanic, 
after  the  hard  toil  of  the  day,  to  repair  with  his 
family  to  some  such  spot,  and  spend  an  hour  in 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.  But  it  will  be  urged, 
we  have  no  festas  and  holidays — we  have  no  idle 
time.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  for  six  long  days  we  labor, 
and  the  seventh  we  rest,  and  go  to  church. 
True — and  therein  lies  the  very  evil  which  this 
system  would  correct.  We  over  work  our- 
selves.    We  are,  as  a  nation,  the  veriest  slaves 
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in  existence.  The,  Alpha  and  Omega  of  our 
creed  is  work — work. 

That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
work,  and  vyork  hard,  top,  is  undoubted-  We 
live  if  a  stirring  age,  and  an  active  country. 
The  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  he  who  loiters  and 
lags  by  the  way-side  will  soon  be  distanced  by 
his  more  active  competitors.  But  although  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  labor,  we  were  also 
created  to  enjoy.  It  was  not  meant  that  the 
brain  should  be  unceasingly  active  upon  a  law- 
point — the  skilful  fingers  for  ever  guiding  a  pen 
— or  the  strong  arm  wielding  a  sledge  hammer. 
Thexe  are  laws  of  our  social  nature  to  which  we 
owe  obedience — impulses  of  our  hearts,  which 
should  have  their  seasons  of  sway.  Under  our 
present  system,  how  is  it  ? — where  is  our  social 
Ufel* 

Tell  me,  you  who  run  from  the  breakfast 
table,  as  if  a  dun  were  at  your  heels,  and  write 
letters  and  sell  goods  until  mid-day,  and  then, 
swallowing  a  hasty  meal,  go  back,  locomotive 
fashion,  to  your  store,  until  the  hour  arrives 
which  allows  you  to  go  home — jaded  and  wearied 
—body  and  mind,  fagged  out — what  relish  can 
you  have  for  the  kindly  volume,  or  the  society 
of  wife  and  children  ?  Tell  me,  you  who  have 
driven  a  plane  or  plied  a  needle,  from  sun  to 
sun,  what  time  or  what  disposition  can  you 
have  for  social  intercourse  ?  None !  The  system 
strikes  at  the  purest  sources  of  happiness  in  the 
world.  The  warm  intercourse  of  friendship  is 
broken  in  upon — the  sweet  communion  of  the 
family  circle  is  robbed  of  half  its  wealth— the 
brain  of  man  becomes  a  mere  calculating  ma- 
chine for  the  enlargement  of  business,  and  the 
getting  of  gold ;  and  the  loftiest  feelings,  and 
purest  impulses  of  his  better  nature,  are  stifled 
and  starved. 

But,  even  admitting  that  the  present  amount 
of  labor  must  be  performed,  needful  relaxation 
and  proper  exercise  would  enable  us  to  perform 


it  all  in  a  shorter  time.  A  glance  at  the  con- 
stitution of  mind  and  body  will  justify  the  as- 
sertion. I  cannot  but  think  that  we  should  be 
great  gainers  by  a  change  in  this  respect. 
Would  that  the  experiment  could  be  tried  ! 

The  other  great  causes  which  operate  to 
soften  the  manners  of  the  people,  are  climate 
and  scenery.  The  influence  which  they  exercise, 
is  universal  and  undoubted.  Nowhere  can  they 
be  more  potent  than  in  Italy.  The  climate  is 
as  delicious  as  a  genial  sun,  a  salubrious  at- 
mosphere, a  clear  sky,  a  balmy  air,  and  an  even 
temperature,  can  combine  to  make  it. 

The  scenery  of  Italy,  who  shall  describe  it? 
The  soft  beauty  of  its  valleys,  and  the  unutter- 
able hues  of  its  evening  skies,  glow  in  the 
pictures  of  Claude.  The  wild  recesses  of  its 
forest-depths  frown  upon  you  from  the  startling 
canvass  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  domes  and 
spires  of  her  stately  cities  start  into  form  be- 
neath the  pencil  of  Canaletti ;  and  the  leauty  of 
Italy  has  ever  been  best  illustrated  by  the  genius 
of  her  cJUldren. 

The  land  is  full  of  loveliness ! — all  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  beauty  are  there  concentered. 
The  mountains  sweep  up,  in  graceful  undula- 
tions, green  with  the  ilex  and  the  olive,  until 
their  summits  fade  in  the  regions  of  haze,  which 
settles  upon  them  as  a  crown  of  gold.  The 
valleys  are  musical  with  the  murmur  of  gliding 
rivers;  and  their  soft  verdure  is  preserved  in 
perennial  freshness  by  the  spray  of  glancing 
cascatelles.  The  wide  plains  are  waving  with 
grain,  and  graceful  with  the  rich  festoonery  of 
vines;  and  villas  and  peasant  homes  look  out 
from  groves  and  gardens.  The  lakes  are  mirrors 
of  silver,  worthy  to  reflect  the  skies  which  bend 
over  them,  and  the  mountains  which  swell  up 
from  their  embrace.  Beauty  and  poetry  were 
wedded  in  the  dawn  of  time,  and  the  child  of 
the  angel  pair  is  Italy.  j.  m.  h. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MUSIC. 


Oh  !  music !  gentle  music  1 
There  '•  magic  in  thy  strain  I 

Come  where  thou  wilt — in  lady's  bower. 
Or  on  the  battle  plain. 

The  mild  harp  hath  a  witching  spell 
About  its  silver  strings; 


Can  aught  on  earth  excel  the  charm 
Its  pensive  breathing  flings  ? 

'T  is  music's,  gentle  music's  power 
That  steals  the  list'ning  soul  awsy, 

'Till  man,  entranced  in  rapture's  dream, 
Forgets  he  wears  a  form  of  clay. 


For    Artaar's   Magazine. 
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uuting  amongst  the  people  to  whom  they  belong. 
Che  rode  and  uncultivated  taste  of  the  earlier 
ges  <*t  Greece,  was  most  gratified  by  the  great 
id  exciting.  To  please,  it  was  necessary  to 
rile — to  fill  the  imagination  with  pictures  of 
perhuman  existence,  and  to  hold  before  the 
ind  images  of  the  terrible  and  grand.  Hence, 
compliance  with  the  popular  taste,  the  father 
Grecian  poetry,  seizing  upon  some  of  the  few 
iking  events  of  early  history,  connected  them 
ii  the  superstitions  creeds  of  heathen  theology, 

the  labaloas  tales  of  strifes  between  former 
ms  and  the  Gods,  and,  with  his  inventive 
gination,  either  combined  anew  these  crude, 

popular  vagaries,  or  embellished  them 
i  additional  attractions. 
flbseqnently,  as  society  advanced  in  refine- 
k,  boldness  of  language  and  thought  became 
i  softened,  and  greater  attention  was  paid 
trrectness    and   smoothness  of  expression, 

in  a  still  later  age,  the  outward  body 
led,  by  degrees,  the  importance  of  the 
it  soul  of  poetry,  which  seemingly  expired  ; 


N  the  condition  of  5  tion  full  of  the  right  spirit  to  appreciate,  and 
society  in  which  J  abounding  in  the  elements  with  which  to  form 
§  it  exists,  depends  i  and  beautify  its  productions.  The  battle  and 
almost  entirely  adventure,— the  exaltation  of  woman,— the  proud 
the  developement  j  daring  of  her  knighted  champion  in  the  tourna- 
and  character  of  j  ment  and  upon  the  martial  field,  and  the  deep 
poetic  genius.  In-  j  devotion  of  his  love  poured  forth  to  her  in 
deed,  poets  are  j  festive  hall ; — the  glorious  visions  of  ambition, 
frequently  but  the  j  and  the  still  more  glorious  conquests  of  valor, 
organs      of     the  ,  fighting  in  a  noble  cause ; — the  enthusiasm  of 

religion  and  the  inspiring  faith  of  a  gilded 
creed;— all  these  influences  awoke  the  soul  of 
both  knight  and  troubadour  to  melody,  and 
rapturously  they  struck  the  long  silent  lyre. 
The  gorgeous  images  of  eastern  magnificence, 
brought  home  by  the  returning  warrior,  gave 
additional  brilliancy  to  the  rapid  notes;  and 
reverential  lore  for  almost  deified  woman, 
mingling  with  the  inspiring  awe  of  religious 
feeling,  gave  that  depth  of  tone  and  sentiment 
to  the  poetry  of  this  age,  which  has  distinguished 
it  from  all  other  poetry,  and  which  has  entitled 
it  to  the  name  of  romantic. 

From  this  is  derived  most  of  the  poetry  of 
modern  times,  and  though  it  has  lost  much  of 
the  fervor  and  warmth  which  characterized  the 
former,  it  is  more  exclusively  the  production  of 
art  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste. 

There  exists,  however,  at  present,  many 
causes  which  discourage  poetic  effort,  and  which 
prevent  a  correct  and  ready  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence, in  this  art  Amongst  these  is  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  to  any  great  degree  of 
originality  in  thought,  at  least  when  confined  to 
themes  drawn  from  the  past,  for  these  have 
already  been  nearly  exhausted.  Hence  modern 
poetry  has,  by  some,  been  considered  but  the  ex- 
pression of  old  ideas,  in  a  new  and   striking 


slept    the  sleep  of  death,  until  the  chival- 
pirit  of  the  crusades  exhumed  it,  when  it 
\  new  and   brighter  shape.     It  awoke  to 
-  beauty,  and  found  the  age  of  its  resurrec-  { language. 
11 
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The  worm-eaten  lumber  of  the  post  has  been 
repeatedly  modeled  and  re-modeled  into  different 
shapes,  and  glossed  over  with  modern  varnish, 
until  a  new  historical  epic  or  drama  is  condemned 
as  soon  as  it  appears,  as  a  piece  of  patched  fur- 
niture^-a  mere  re-combination  of  rotten  mate- 
rials. The  heroic  of  modern  poetry  is  regarded 
as  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  Homeric  strains  of 
olden  times,  and  the  deep  toned  romance  of 
chivalry  has  been  imitated  again  and  again, 
until  we  have,  as  a  result,  in  too  many 
instances,  but  the  feeble,  piping  notes  of  sickly 
sentimentality. 

Such  insipidity  has  already  palled  upon  the 
popular  taste,  and  therefore,  poets,  being  the 
organs  of  its  expression,  though  they  may  some- 
times direct  it — have  been  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  prevailing  will,  by  drawing  materials 
from  new  sources.  Hence,  most  poets  of  the 
present  day,  either  confine  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  occurrences  and  affairs  of  real  life, 
imparting  to  them  the  charm  of  their  own 
genius,  or  have  recourse  to  the  vast  field  which 
modern  philosophy  has  opened.  Availing  them- 
selves of  this  last  source,  they  draw  extensively 
from  it,  and  the  character  of  their  poetry  is 
less  sensual  than  etherial ; — more  expressive  of 
the  qualities  of  mind,  than  of  those  of  matter. 
The  mysteries  of  the  soul  and  mind  of  man  are 
examined,  as  is  also  the  spiritual  organization  of 
the  universe  he  inhabits ; — the  subtleties  of 
metaphysics  are  made  comparatively  plain,  and 
the  enchanting  beauties  of  the  true  Bpirit-land, 
are  revealed  to  the  admiring  gaze,  for  they  lift 
the  veil  which  separates  it  from  every-day 
reality ;  the  door  which  shuts  from  the  furtive 
glance  the  secrets  of  human  nature,  widely 
opens,  turning  upon  the  hinges  of  their  poetry. 
Thus  they  look  through  the  outer  crust  of 
humanity  and  nature,  in  upon  the  soul — the  life 
giving  principle — the  spiritual  tenant.  This 
class  of  writers  are  what  we  beg  leave  to  call 
rational  transcendental  ists. 

There  is  still  another  class  who  carry  this 
to  too  great  an  extreme.  They  continue 
<<  etherealizing  and  refining"  until  they  have 
entirely  passed  the  bounds  of  real  existences, 
and  are  lost — at  least  from  the  view  of  many 
of  their  less  comprehensive  readers — whilst 
wandering  amidst  the  dreamy  shadows  of  their 
imaginary  spirit-land.  They  never  speak  of 
things ,  but  always — and  without  properly  dis- 
criminating tbe  nature  of  their  subject— of  their 
sssencas.  They  take  no  cognisance  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  hold  no  communion  with  matter, 
reversing,  in  a  measure,  the  order  of  nature,  by 
slighting  the  actual  world,  as  if  it  posBesed  no 
real  existence,  and  by  exalting  the  abstractions 


of  their  own  imaginations,  as  if  they  were 
alone  tangible,  or  worthy  the  contemplative 
energies  of  thought.  Hence,  however  pleasant 
such  speculations  may  be  to  intellectual  voya- 
gturs,  whose  minds  are  able  to  pursue  without 
weariness  this  labyrinth  of  subtleties,  or  to 
contemplate  at  ease  the  finely  woven  tissue  of 
their  dreamy  philosophy,  we  believe  that  this 
extreme  of  transcendentalism  is  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  taste  of  the  mass,  who,  occupy- 
ing the  opposite  extreme,  are  so  busily  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  real  that  they  care  but 
little  even  for  the  more  rational  and  beautiful 
ideal.  This  kind  of  poetry  is  not,  therefore,  cal- 
culated to  interest  general  readers,  of  the  present 
day,  with  all  its  educated  refinement,  for  this 
is  emphatically  the  iron  age  of  utility;  and  while 
man  is  thus  daily  growing  more  closely  wedded 
to  the  real,  dreamy  abstractions  can  have  but 
few  charms  for  him. 

If  the  poet  would  cure  the  prevalent  mania 
of  the  mass  ; — if  he  would  exercise  his  occasional 
prerogative,  of  directing  the  current  of  public  feel- 
ing, he  must  first  consent  to  be  directed  by  it — 
to  become,  in  a  great  measure  the  organ  of  its 
expression,  exerting  bis  genius  upon  subjects 
allied  to  popular  taste.  Thus,  his  own  decora- 
tive power,  when  exercised  upon  objects  of  this 
nature,  will  be  .brought  favorably  before  the 
notice  not  of  the  few  select  alone,  but  of  the 
many ;  and  he  may  thus  infuse  into  this  latter 
class  a  love  of  poetry,  almost  universal,  which 
will  in  turn  beget,  not  only  the  capability  to 
judge  of  poetic  excellence,  and  the  refinement 
of  those  who  read,  but  the  encouragement  of 
him  who  writes,  and  the  promotion  of  his 
glorious  art. 

Many  authors,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have 
taken  the  opposite  course,  and,  for  reasons  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  have  failed  to 
secure  general  popularity;  while  others  have 
confined  themselves  to  subjects  more  nearly  ap- 
proximating,— and  according  with,  tbe  public 
taste.  Tennyson,  though  he  belongs  exclusively 
to  neither  tbe  one  nor  the  other  of  these  two 
classes,  yet  possesses  many  characteristics  of 
both.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
ideality  of  many  of  his  earlier  characters,  that 
his  first  productions  were  not  more  generally 
popular,  although  competent  judges  have  long  since 
accorded  to  him  the  highest  order  of  poetic 
genius.  His  earlier  characters  have  been  called, 
»  generalizations  or  refined  abstractions,  de- 
veloping certain  thoughts,  feelings  and  forms," 
and  his  loves  have  been  pronounced,  crea- 
tures, not  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  formed  from 
poetic  elements. — « transcendentalisms  of  the 
senses."     This  being  the  almost  uniform  charac- 
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ttr  of  hit  first  efforts,  the  cause  of  hit  indifferent 
wception  by  the  great  matt  of  general  reader*, 
{Apparent,  though  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
k  held  by  a  smaller,  but  choice  audience,  it 
eridtoce  that  hit  merits  have  not  been  altogether 
unappreciated. 

We  extract  a  few  stanzas  from  hit  «  Ode  to 
Memory,"  which  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  thought  characterising  hit 
fat  published  poems. 

"  Thou  who  stealest  fire, 
From  the  fountains  of  the  past, 
To  glorify  the  present ;  oh  haste 

Visit  my  low  desire. 

Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late, 
Flinging  the  gloom  of  yesternight 
On  the  white  day ;  but  robed  in  softened  light 

Of  orient  state, 
Whilome  thou  earnest  with  the  morning  mist 

Eren  as  a  maid,  whose  stately  brow 
The  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn  hare  kissed, 

When  she,  as  thou, 
Stays  on  her  floating  locks  the  lovely  freight 
Of  overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits, 
Which  in  the  winter-tide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare.1' 

We  cannot  forbear  alto  inserting  here  the 
conclusion  of  hit  «  Isabel,"  at  being  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ethereal  character  of  hit  early 
love*. 


«  The  mellowM  reflex  of  a  winter 
A  clear  stream,  flowing  with  a  muddy  one, 
Till  in  its  onward  current  it  absorbs 

With  swifter  movement,  and  in  purer  light, 
The  vexed  eddies  of  its  wayward  brother— 
A  leaning,  and  upbearing  parasite, 
Clothing  the  stem,  which  else  had  fallen  quite, 
'With  clustered  flower-bells,  and  ambrosial  orbs, 
Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each  other- 
Shadow  forth  thee — the  world  hath  not  another, 
(Though  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee, 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  such  a  finished,  chasten'd  purity." 

In  the  poems  which  appeared  in  1832,  two 
ar*  afterwards,  a  change  in  hit  female  cbarac- 
s  is  disceroable.  There  is  more  of  reality 
rat  them — more  «  active  practical  character," 
i  Je  they  are  equally  beautiful.  The  same  remark 
tpplicable  to  nearly  all  his  other  productions 
icb  appeared  at  the  same  time,  or  have  since 
eaxed.  Hence,  the  public  have,  for  the  last 
years,  been  gradually  awakening  to  a  sense 
xiai  merits,  and  are  beginning  more  correctly 
ppreciate  him  as  a  poet.  The  meek  patience 
:  Xtora,"  and  the  touching  tale  of  her  quiet 


grief  are  told  with  a  scriptural  simplicity.  The 
« Miller's  Daughter,"  and  the  »  Gardener's 
Daughter,"  are  urjearpassed  in  sweetness  of  ton* 
and  depth  of  sentiment,  and  we  regret  that  oar 
limits  prevent  us  from  inserting  both,  at  length. 
We  can  only  extract  a  few  lines  from  the  latter, 
in  which  hit  merit  at  a  pastoral  poet  and  one 
too,  of  deep  sentiment,  is  conspicuous — 


-"  From  the  woods 


Game  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves, 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left  and  right, 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ousel  fluted  in  the  elm ; 
The  red-cap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 
And  Eustace  turned,  and  smiling,  said  to  me, 
<  Hear  how  the  bushes  echo  !  by  my  life, 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts.     Think  you  they 

sing 
Like  poets,  from  tho  vanity  of  song  ? 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing  ? 
And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for  what  they 

have  V 
And  I  made  answer,  '  Were  there  nothing  else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only  love 
That  only  love,  were  cause  enough  for  praise/  H 

The  above  extracts  illustrate  soms  of  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  Tennyson's 
writings.  We  have  space  here  to  allude  to  one  or 
two  more  only,  which  will  strike  every  reader 
upon  first  opening  one  of  hit  volumet, — we  mean 
the  peculiar  ease  and  grace  of  his  flowing  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  captivating  harmony  produced 
by  his  nice  arrangement  of  words  and  rhyme. 
Another  is,  the  finished  delicacy  of  his  descrip* 
tions,  and  the  absence  of  gross  allusions  or 
thoughts,  at  in  the  following  description  of  the 
lovely  "  Godiva,"  in  the  legend  of  that  name. 

• 

"  Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grim  earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud ;  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee  ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway." 

There  are  few  poets  who  would  have  treated 
with  as  much  delicacy  the  *<  dangerous  loveli- 
ness" of  the  fair  heroine. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Tennyson, 
are  found  in  his  pastoral  paintings ; — in  the  depth 
of  sentiment  and  affection  breathing  from  his 
lines ;  in  hit  delineations  of  tragic  emotions  and 
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individual  passions,  end  occasionally  in  his  poems  i  pastorals  of  MUi  Stitford,  he  ii  yet  entitled  to 
of  fairy-land  and  mystery.  In  all  of  theie  he  the  credit  of  being  en  original  and  genuine  poet 
excels,  and  though  there  may  be  discovered,  of  great  genius,  who,  if  not  properly  appreciated 
in  theee  separate  qnalitiee,  a  resemblance  to  now,  will  receive  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  a 
Keats,  Wordsworth,  and   to  some  of  the  prose  <  succeeding  age. 


HOPE,   TRUTH,  AND  LIFE. 


Rmine!  keep hopefnl heart,  , 
;h  the  storm  be  raging;  I 
lullneas,  all  the  smart,  J 


Shall  Ihe  light  of  life  i 


!  be  true  of  soul, 
Though  the  moments  Besting, 

leless  measures  beating : 
i  cloudless  aiure  skies, 


Brother  mine  !  he  pure  of  life, 

Though  the  earth  be  dreary, 

And  its  ceaseless  toil  and  strife, 

Make  thee  much  aweary  : 
Front  Ihe  earth's  dull  slumbering, 
Sun-robed  Hewers  in  beauty  spring  : 

Upward — (like  their  fragrance)  send 

Every  meek  endesver  1 
Then  thy  hope  end  life  shall  blend, 


_OVE   is  a  strange    aad 

la  the  lowly  but,  and  the  lordly  ball, 

1         wayward  child, 

He  dwells  in  the  whispers  that  soft  lips  let  fall,— 

I   And  never  was  won  with 

Or  lurks  with  a  face  demure  and  sly, 

I         a  golden  lure  i 

In  the  rougish  glsnce  of  a  laughing  eye. 

■  His    brow    ii    bright  and 

As  the  bird  that  sings  to  a  royal  ear, 

1         undeSled, 

Will  sing  to  a  peasant's  ss  wild  sod  clear. 

I    For  his  thoughts  are  of 

Ever,  so  will  Love  carol  his  serenade, 

9         heaven,  and  heaven  i* 

To  the  loftiest  lady,  or  bumble*!  maid  -. 

1         pure. 

Nothing  he  cares  for  the  ways  or  earth, 

1  He  tarrieth  not  for  regal 

Nothing  he  cares  for  the  pride  of  birth, 

I         beck, 

Wealth,  baa  no  chirm  to  win  him  to  slay, 

Bolls  cannot  keep  him 

chains  cannot  check ; 

Want,  hath  no  power  to  drive  him  away, 

His  are  the  free  step 

Mid  sorrow  and  wrong,  mid  care  and  crime, 

As  the  flowing  wave, 

or  the  rushing  wind  ! 

Untouched  by  grief,  unchanged  by  time, 

He  roams  on  ihe  laud 

'Round  the  heart  he  hath  won  his  arms  be  Sings, 

He  hides  in  the  flowi 

,  be  speaks  in  the  breeie, 

As  the  vine  encircles  lbs  tree  with  its  rings. 

For  Arthur's   Magailne. 


APOLOGUES. 


T     TBS     1IV.     CBltLXI     A.    SMITH. 


THE  STREAMLET  AND  THE  RIVER. 


HAD  a  dream 
last  night,  fa- 
ther, and  want 
an  interpreter. 
I  thought  I 
stood  upon  the 
border  of  a 
beautiful  rivu- 
let, at  the  point 
where  it  min- 
gles with  the 
J  stately  Hudson, 
3d  as  it  came  laughing  and  dancing  along,  I 
»ard  the  river  say,  just  as  a  cloud,  passing  over 
e  bright,  full  moon,  cast  a  deep  shade  upon  its 
rface,  like  a  dark  frown  upon  the  brow  of 
vy,  « Why  bo  boisterous  in  thy  merriment? 
fit  tie  more  modesty  in  thy  bearing  would 
ter  agree  with  thy  humble  origin.' 
<<  <  I  rejoice,1  said  the  rivulet,  <  because  I 
Ice  others  happy.  A  short  time  ago  my 
era  were  confined  to  supply  the  old  mill  that 
«d  for  many  years  near  the  spot  where  I  have 
iys  paid  tribute  to  thee ;  and  then  I  gave 
ranee  to  the  monotonous  tones  of  grief  at 
%  subjected  to  the  service  of  man,  when  I 
r  that  I  could  minister  more  fully  and 
iMMMxlly  to  his  enjoyment,  if  left  as  free  as  I 
created,  to  leap  over  my  rocky  bed,  and 
tie  I  pleased  among  the  pebbles  which 
b  in  tended  as  my  playmates.  But  at  length 
r  lias  been  sacrificed  to  beauty ;  a  becoming 
»  for  the  hand  of  taste  to  lay  upon  the 
of*  nature.  And  to  compensate  for  my 
EOprisonment,  Taste  and  Nature  held  a 
".cation,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  I 
i>e  furnished  with  some  simple  and  beau- 
prorations,  which  would  add  to  my  own 
by  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
11* 


others.  Nature  agreed  to  supply  the  models* 
and  Taste  to  perform  the  labor.  And  now  you 
see,  I  am  spanned  by  rustic  bridges,  from  which 
the  children  of  men  gaze  upon  me  with  admira- 
tion as  the  handiwork  of  Him  who  formed  us 
both;  and  how  can  I  restrain  the  emotions  of 
gladness,  or  help  leaping  for  joy,  when  I  am 
thus  made  the  humble  instrument  of  lifting  the 
soul  of  man  to  his  God  ?  And  I  am  told  that  on 
the  bank  above  me,  the  mignonette  and  other 
flowers  are  blooming  sweetly,  and  that  very 
soon  some  of  the  loveliest  children  of  nature, 
both  indigenous  and  exotic,  will  be  transplanted 
by  the  hand  of  Taste  very  near  me,  and  I  shall 
thus  be  permitted  to  reflect  the  glory  of  that 
Being,  whose  hand  imparts  brightness  to  the 
sunbeam,  and  adorns  the  lily  of  the  field  with 
its  inimitable  beauty. 

«  <  And,  besides,  it  is  said  there  are  other 
streams  like  myself  by  which  thy  depths  are 
supplied,  and  to  which  thou  art  indebted  for  thy 
majesty ;  and  that  thou  art  admired,  not  for  thy- 
self alone,  bat  also  because  thou  art  skirted  by 
the  towering  mountains,  and  because  verdant 
islands  sleep  upon  thy  bosom.  And  I  have 
heard,  too,  that  there  is  an  ocean  mightier  than 
thou,  and  more  majestic  still*  whose  depths 
have  never  yet  been  fathomed ;  and  then  there 
is  above  all  a  Being,  in  the  hollow  of  whose 
hand  thy  waters  are  contained.1 

*<  Just  then  the  cloud  passed  away,  the  moon 
shone  out  brightly,  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
river  seemed  to  rest  the  smile  of  approbation." 

«  Nature  addresses  us,"  said  the  father,  « in 
the  language  of  emblems,  and  they  who  listen  to 
her  voice  are  ever  receiving  instruction.  The 
conversation  which  you  heard  in  your  dream 
teaches  us  that  there  is  no  source  of  self-appro- 
bation, save  the  consciousness  of  honoring  the 
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Almighty,  and  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow  men.  At  the  stream  reflect!  this 
flower  that  bloom*  upon  its  border,  so  should  we 
reflect,  in  our  conduct,  the  principles  of  holiness; 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  receive  the 
power  to  da  this  from  that  Being  who  it  the 
centre  of  all  perfection  :  that  if  we  possess  any 
moral  beauty,  we  derive  it  all  from  him,  and 
that  there  are  beings  far  above  us,  and  One  who 
it  mightier  and  more  excellent  than  all  ;  we 
should  feel  our  own  nothingness,  and  walk 
humbly  before  the  Lord  our  God, 


THE  WILD  FLOWER.* 

A  wild  flower  bloomed  sweetly  and  alone 
near  the  path  that  led  through  a  thickly  wooded 
forest.  The  sunbeams  shone  through  the  open- 
ing that  had  been  made  for  the  traveler,  and  re- 
flected beautifully  upon  its  chalice,  and  the  long 
stem  on  which  it  was  suspended  rose  gracefully. 
from  the  earth,  and  yielded  with  a  gentle  curve 
to  the  weight  of  Its  lovely  burden.  At  the 
angel  who  hat  charge  of  the  flowers  passed  along, 
one  day,  he  thus  addressed  the  lonely  oue: 
<>  Sweet  child,  I  have  long  been  charmed  by 
thy  modest  and  retiring  loveliness,  and  I  have 
thought  of  thy  solitary  hours  :  dost  thou  not 
wish  to  be  transplanted  from  the  spot  which 
nature  has  assigned  thee,  and  to  mingle  in  the 
society  of  others  of  thy  kind?" 

••Ah,  no!"  replied  the  flower;  "I  would 
rather  bloom  where  I  first  saw  the  light,  and 
where  I  have  been  placed  by  maternal  nature. 
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I  am  not  alone,  for  I  hear  the  singing  of  the 
birds ;  and  the  lofty  forest  trees  whose  branches 
are  entwined  above  me,  aeem  like  guardian 
spirit)  sent  to  protect  me  from  the  rude  blast, 
whose  yosk  I  hear  far  above  me,  but  whose 
touch  I  have  never  yet  felt." 

The  angel  returned:  "But  why  should  thy 
loveliness  be  concealed,  and  why  should  not  thy 
modest  and  retiring  beauty  be  contrasted  with 
the  mora  showy, but  less  attractive  and  enduring 
charms  of  thy  blooming  sisters  ?  Thus  thy 
gentle  virtues  might  be  reflected  upon  others." 

The  lovely  flower  again  replied  :  "  I  find  that 
I  can  be  useful,  even  here.  I  cheer  the  lonely 
way  of  the  traveler,  who  ever  greets  me  with  a 
smile;  and  'as  be  pastes  by,  I  hear  him  say, 
1  Lovely  stranger,  bloom  as  thou  hast  done  to 
beautify  the  solitary  path ;'  and  when  he  departs 
I  feel  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  made 
others  so.  I  have  no  wish  that  is  not  already 
gratified.  But  should  I  be  transplanted  to 
another  soil,  and  be  removed  from  these  forest 
shades,  I  would  not  repine  if  I  could  only  enjoy 
the  refreshing  dew,  and  the  light  and  warmth  of 
tie  sun." 

And  as  the  angel  vanished,  he  sai.1,  «  Street 
contentment '.  offspring  of  a  pure  and  gentle 
spirit,  may  thy  dwelling  be  among  the  children 
of  men." 

Very  soon  the  wild  flower  of  the  forest  wat 
discovered,'  end  transplanted  among  the  flowers 
of  the  garden  ;  and  it  was  valued  more  highly 
for  its  simple  and  unpretending  loveliness,  than 
the  rarest  and  costliest  exotics. 

And  when  the  angel  again  taw  this  sweet 
child  of  nature,  he  said :  "It  is  right  that  true 
merit  should  be  brought  out  of  retirement. 
Modesty  adds  to  the  fascination  of  the  most 
illustrious  talents,  and  is  itself  n  virtue  which 
all  are  compelled  to  admire." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  NEW  WORE,  NOW  IN  PRESS,  CALLED, 


THE   MAIDEN. 


BY     T  .     8.     A  ETIUE. 


[Messrs.  E.  Ferret!  At  Co.  have  in  press  a  volume,  by  the  editor  of  this  magasine,  entitled  "  The  Maiden." 

It  is  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  books,  by  the  same  author,  to  be  called  "  The  Maiden"  "  The 

Wife"  "  The  Mother,"  written  with  die  view  of  exhibiting  woman  in  these  three  conditions,  under  the  trials 

and  temptation  that  surround  her,  and  showing  how  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue  makes  for  her  a  protecting 

ijaere,  guarding  her  safely  through  every  danger.     The  writer  of  these  volumes  feels  conscious  that  the  task 

he  has  undertaken,  is  a  diffioult  one,  but  he  hopes,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  present  leading  principles  of 

action  for  his'  countrywomen,  that,  in  the  execution  of  his  design,  he  will  not  tail  to  interest,  a»  well  as 

derate  the  minds  of  his  readers.      In   the   following  extract,  he  has  endeavored  to  contrast  the  different 

remits  of  two  modes  of  action — one,  the  exclusion  of  young  people  from  public  amusements  of  a  certain  kind ; 

and  the  other,  the  accompanying  of  them  to  such  exhibitions  by  jj^eir  parents,  with  the  design  of  drawing  for 

then,  clearly,  the  distinction  between  what  is  good  and  true,  antfcgtvil  and  false,  thus  enabling  them  to  see  so 

dearly  what  are  perversions  of  right  principles,  as  to  give  them  strength,  in  their  own  minds,  to  oppose  and 

aiuu  them.     He  may  not  have  made  this  sufficiently  clear.     But  every  calm  and  unprejudiced  thinker  will, 

he  is  sure,  see  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  parents  of  Anna  Lee  was  best — Ed.] 


iHAT  in  the 
world  kept  you 
iway  from  Mrs. 
Leslie's,'1  said 
a  young  friend 
and  companion, 
about  her  own 
age,  who  called 
in  to  see  Anna 
Lee,  on  the  next 
Jay.  Her  name 
was      Florence 

outage.      <<  We  had  a  most  delightful  time. 

try  body  was  asking  for  you ;  and  every  body 

i  disappointed  at  your  absence.     I  was  afraid 
were  sick,  and  called  in  to  see.     What  did 

»  you  away  ?" 

■  Mother  was  not  well,  and  I  did  n't  think  it 

t  to  go  and  leave  her." 

Wm  she  very  ill  ?" 

She  had  one  of  her  violent  attacks  of  head- 

,  and  was  in  bed  nearly  all  day." 
2  *m    sorry.       But    did    that   keep   you 

res.       The  children  were  to  look  after,  and 
w,  if  I  were  out  of  the  way,  and  mother 


not  able  to  attend  to  them,  that  there  wonld  be 
trouble.  Something,  I  was  afraid,  might  occur 
to  disturb  her  mind,  and  bring  back  her  head- 
ache ;  and  then  she  would  have  been  sick  all 
night.  I  would  rather  have  missed  a  dozen 
parties  than  that  should  have  happened." 

Florence  did  not  seem  altogether  satisfied  that 
the  mere  fact  of  her  mother's  not  being  well, 
was  a  sufficient  reason  why  Anna  should  forego 
the  pleasure  of  company.  But  she  did  not  say 
this  ;  she  only  remained  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  began  to  speak  of  the  delightful 
time  they  had  bad. 

«  I  do  n't  know  when  I  have  spent  a  more 
pleasant  evening,"  she  said.  «<  We  missed  you 
very  much.  And  that  is  n't  all.  Your  absence 
deprived  us  of«tne  company  of  another,  whose 
presence  all  would  have  welcomed ;  or,  at  least, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  us  that  such  was 
the  case." 

"  Of  whom  do  yon  speak  ?"  asked  Anna. 

«  Of  a  certain  young  man." 

The  eyes  of  Anna  fell  to  the  floor  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  raising  them  to  the  face  of  her 
friend,  she  said, 

«  Speak  out,  Florence.     Who  do  you  mean? 
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I  know  of  no  one  who  was  absent  on  my  ac- 
count." 

«« O,  yes  you  do." 

"  No,  Florence." 

<<  Mr.  Gardiner  was  not  there ;"  and  as 
Florence  said  this,  she  looked  at  Anna  with  an 
arch  smile. 

The  latter  could  not  prevent  a  soft  blush 
from  stealing  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were 
again  cast  upon  the  floor.  Lifting  them,  how- 
ever, after  a  thoughtful  pause,  she  said  to  her 
friend,  in  a  serious  voice, 

«  Florence,  are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  not  there  ?" 

«  He  came,  it  is  true ;  but  only  staid  a  little 
while.  It  was  almost  as  good  as  if  he  had  n't 
been  there  at  all." 

«  But  you  ought  not  to  say  that  my  absence 
kept  him  away." 

«  No.  Only  that  your  absence  caused  him  to 
go  away."     This  was  laughingly  said. 

«  Tou  have  no  right  to  draw  such  an  infer- 
ence, Florence.  I  would  much  rather  it  should 
not  be  done.  I  am  yet  too  young  to  have 
my  name  associated  with  that  of  any  young 


man 


}> 


«  What  harm  can  it  do,  Anna  ?  I  am  sure 
you  need  n't  be  ashamed  to  have  y&r  name 
mentioned  with  that  of  Herbert  Gardiner.  / 
certainly  should  not.  I  only  wish  he  would 
take  a  fancy  to  me.  Mother  would  have  to 
have  something  worse  than  a  sick  headache 
to  cause  me  to  decline  going  to  a  party  with 
him.  Such  a  prize  do  n't  go  a  begging  every 
day." 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  a  prize  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  And  Florence  looked  really  sur- 
prised at  the  question.  «  Why  ?  Is  n't  he 
rich  ?  Is  n't  he  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
agreeable  young  men  you  have  ever  seen?  I 
do  n't  think  you  can  point  out  his  equal.  Try, 
now,  and  see  if  you  can  ?" 

"As  to  that,  my  acquaintance  with  young 
men  is  not  very  extensive.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  comparisons.  As  I  before  said,  I 
am  yet  too  young  to  suffer  my  mind  to  become 
interested  in  these  matters." 

"  How  old  are.  you,  pray  ?  Perhaps  I  have 
mistaken  your  age ;  are  you  fifteen,  yet  ?"  This 
was  said  laughingly. 

«<  I  believe  I  am  about  eighteen." 

"It  is  n't  possible  !  And  too  young  to  make 
comparisons  between  young  men,  or  have  a 
lover.  Why,  I  'm  not  quite  your  age,  and  I 
have  had  two  or  three  lovers.  It  'a  delightful !" 

Anna  shook  her  head. 

« I  know  yon  like  young  Gardiner,"  con- 
tinued the  friend.     «  You  can't  help  it.     And 


all  I  blame  you  for  is,  that  you  did  n't  go  to 
Mrs.  Leslie's  with  him,  through  thick  and 
thin." 

«  And  neglect  a  sick  mother  ?" 

<•  It  was  n't  any  serious  matter,  that  you 
know.  Only  a  sick  headache.  Tou  could  have 
gone  well  enough." 

«  Not  with  a  clear  conscience,  Florence ; 
and  without  that,  I  could  not  have  been  happy 
any  where.  External  circumstances  are  nothing 
in  the  scale  of  happinets,  if  all  be  not  right 
within.  I  can  say  from  my  heart,  that  I  en- 
joyed myself  far  more  at  home  than  I  could 
possibly  have  done  at  Mrs.  Leslie's,  no.  matter 
who  was  or  was  not  there." 

«  You  do  n't  deny,  then,  that  you  like  young 
Gardiner  ?" 

"I  said  nothing  in  regard  to  him.  Why 
should  I  deny  or  affirm  on  the  subject?  I 
do  n't  know  any  thing  about  him.  I  have  only 
seen  him  a  few  times  in  company ;  and  I  would 
be  a  weak  one,  indeed,  either  to  think  or  wish 
myself  beloved  by  a  man  who  is  almost  a  total 
stranger." 

"He  is  no  stranger.  Does  n't  every  one  in 
the  city  know  his  family  and  standing  ?" 

"  But  what  do  you  or  I  know  about  him  T 
Of  his  feelings,  character,  or  principles  ?," 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl  to  talk,  Anna." 

«  I  think  not.  Is  n't  it  of  importance  to 
know  something  of  the  governing  principles  of 
the  man  whose  attentions  we  receive  ? — who  is 
admitted,  as  you  intimate,  in  the  character  of  a 
lover  ?" 

"Certainly.  But,  then,- it  is  easy  enough 
for  any  one  to  see,  at  a  glance,  what  a  young 
man  is.  I  can  do  so.  There  is  young  Hartley, 
who  tries  to  be  so  gracious  with  me  It  is  no 
hard  matter  to  see  what  he  is." 

"  How  do  you  estimate  him  ?" 

««  As  a  very  narrow-minded  person.  1  do  n't 
like  him  at  all." 

"Why?" 

"  I  have  just  said.  Because  he  is  narrow- 
minded." 

"  That'  is,  you  think  so.  Now,  I  differ  in 
opinion,  judging  from  the  few  opportunities  I 
have  had  of  observing  him.  I  should  call  him 
a  yenng  man  of  strong,  good  sense  ;  and  one 
who  could  never  stoop  to  a  mean  action." 

"  You  do  n't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do." 

«  Perhaps  not.  As  before  intimated*,  I  do 
not  think  much  about  the  characters  of  young 


men. 


ii 


« It  seems  you  have  thought  about  Hartley's 
character." 

«  My  opinion  of  him  is  only  one  of  those 
first  impressions  which  are  usually  received  by 
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I  ns  all.  I  have  met  him  tome  three  or  four 
timet,  and  in  every  conversation  I  have  had 
with  him,  I  have  Veen  pleased  to  remark  a 
strong  regard  for  truth  and  honor ;  and  a  gene- 
rous feeling  towards  every  one,  except  those 
who  deliberately  do  wrong." 
"  Bat  he  is  mean,  I  am  sure." 
«  How  ?" 

«  Narrow  minded,  as  I  .have  said.    Penurious, 
if  yon  please." 

"As  to  the   latter,    I   have   no   meant  of 
judging.    How  do  yoo  know  it  ?" 

Florence  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said— 
« I  will  tell  you.  Fanny  Ellsler,'  you  re- 
member, was  here  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  A 
few  of  us  girls  were  dying  to  see  her,  and  we 
hatched  up  a  plot  jamong  ourselves,  that  we 
would  make  some  of  our  gentlemen  acquaint- 
ances take  us  to  the  theatre." 

«  Why  Florence !"  ejaculated  Anna,  in  grave 
astonishment. 

«  To  be   sure  we  did !     Tou  need  n't  look 

moon  struck  about  it.     Where  is   the  harm,  I 

wonder?     Well!  I  talked  at  Hartley  until  I 

was  downright  ashamed  of  myself,  but  the  mean 

fellow  wouldn't  take.     Sarah  Miller  had  no 

trouble  at  all  with  Mr.  Granger.     She  had  only 

to  turn  the  conversation  upon  Ellsler,  and  then 

express  a  strong  desire  to  see  her,  to  be  invited 

at  once.      Harriet   Jones   did   the  same  with 

young  Erskin,  and  all  was  settled  to  her  heart's 

content.     But  I   tried  my  best,  and    Hartley 

woald  n't  understand  me." 

«<  What  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Anna,  curious  to 
earn  how  the  young  man  had  received  such  a 
tranare  application — for  such  it  really  was. 

«  Oh  !"  tossing  her  head,  "  he  affected  to 
iaapprove  the  attendance  of  young  ladies  at  the 
leatre — at  least  while  these  public  dancers 
ere  exhibiting  themselves." 
<«  My  father  thinks  very  much  as  he  does." 
<<  As  to  that,  so  does  mine.  But  I  do  n't 
ree  with  him  in  all  his  opinions.  He  's  like 
great  many  other  old  people  ;  old  fashioned  in 
t  notions,  and  full  of  prejudice  against  modern 


>> 


<*  Bat,  would  you  have  gone  to  see  Fanny 
ale?r  dance  against  your  father's  wishes  ?" 
«  Would  I  ?     Certainly  I  would,  and  did." 


i»» 


«  Certainly.  If  I  were  to  do  only  as  he 
i£iit  auid  amid,  I  would  have  to  give  up  all 
snare.  Hartley  would  n't  take  me,  and  so  I 
I  Mr.  Archer,  who  did  n't  need  a  second  hint." 
Not  William  Archer  ?" 


#» 


ZNd  you  really  go  to  the  theatre  with  Wil- 


"  I  did." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Anna  Lee,  with  a 
look  of  deep  regret,  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
arm  of  her  young  and  thoughtless  companion, 
«  how  could  you  be  so  unguarded  ? — how  could 
you  be  so  imprudent  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
his  character  is  very  bad." 

«  With  that,  you  know,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
I  merely  went  to  see  Fanny  Ellsler  with  him, 
and  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  taking  me. 
His  character,  good  or  bad,  can  have  no  effect 
upon  me." 

«  Are  you  sure  ?" 

« Yes ;  very  sure.  What  effect  could  it 
hare  ?" 

«  Apart  from  the  friendly  feelings  you  may 
have  entertained  for  a  bad  man,  which  are 
always  more  or  less  injurious  to  an  innocent 
minded  woman,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
position  which  may  cause  you  to  be  lightly 
spoken  about  by  those  who  do  not  know  you. 
Whenever  a  woman  appears  at  any  place  of 
public  amusement  with  a  man  of  notoriously 
bad  character,  she  becomes,  in  a  degree,  tainted. 
Light  things  are  said  about  her,  and  she  no 
longer  holds  that  position  in  the  minds  of  truly 
virtuous  persons  that  she  did  before." 

«<  You  speak  from  the  book.  How  do  yoa 
know  all  this?"* 

%«  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  as  much,  and 
in  her  judgment  I  have  great  confidence.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  truth  that  most  be  apparent  on  the 
least  reflection.' 

«  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  have  heard  my  mother 
say  such  things  a  hundred  times  over.  But  I 
let  them  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 
These  old  people  think  it  necessary  to  give  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  good  deal,  to  us  giddy  young  things, 
as  if  we  had  no  more  sense  than  little  children, 
and  wefe  blind  as  bats." 

«  I  think  you  are  wrong  to  talk  so.  I  am 
very  careful  never  to  do  any  thing  against  my 
mother's  opinion  of  right." 

<<  Does  your  mother  approve  of  the  theatre  ?" 

«  Not  in  its  present  state." 

«  Have  you  never  been  there  ?" 

<<  O  yes.     Several  times." 

«  Indeed  !  And  against  your  rather  and 
mother's  opinion  as  to  its  being  a  proper  place 
for  young  ladies." 

"No— for  I  was  not  made  fully  acquainted 
with  their  views  on  the  subject,  until  after  I 
had  been  for  a  few  times." 

«  Who  went  with  you  ?" 

<<  My  father  and  mother." 

Florence  lifted  her  hands  in  astonishment. 

<«  Your  father   and  mother   take  you  to  the 
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theatre  !     Goodness !    Mine  would  as  soon  take 
me  to  my  grave." 

«  Are  they  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  yon 
went  to  see  Fanny  Ellsler  ?" 

"  They  ?  No  indeed  !  And  I  would  n't 
have  them  find  it  out  for  the  world.  It  would 
almost  kill  them.  They  would  think  I  was 
ruined  completely." 

*<  Such  being  the  case,  Florence,  I  cannot 
but  say,  that  I  think  you  have  done  a  double 
wrong — first,  in  deceiving  your  excellent  father 
and  mother,  and  next  in  going  to  the  theatre 
with  a  man  whom  every  pure  minded  woman 
should  shun  with  horror.'1 

« In  that  we  may  differ  in  opinion.  But, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  n't  exactly  under- 
stand," replied  Florence  Armitage  ;  «  and  that 
is,  how  your  father  and  mother  could  take  you 
to  the  theatre  when  they  disapprove  of  theatrical 
representations." 

«  No— do  n't  misunderstand  them.  They  do 
not  disapprove  of  scenic  representations,  in  the 
abstract,  but  of  theatres  as  now  conducted.  If 
the  stage,  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  were  only 
made  an  accessory  to  virtue,  it  would  be  all- 
powerful  for  good,  because  principles  are  seen 
and  felt  more  clearly  and  distinctly  when  in 
ultimate*,  that  is,  when  brought  out  into  their 
lowest  and  fullest  plane  of  activity ;  or,  in  other 
words,  personified."  * 

« But  still  I  do  not  understand  how  your 
father  could  fake  you  to  tho  theatre  as  it  is, 
when  he  disapproves  of  it." 

«  I  can  explain  that.  He  knew  that  I  must 
hear  the  stage  alluded  to — he  knew  that  my 
imagination  must  be  excited  by  glowing  repre- 
sentations of  its  attractions,  and  he  feared  that, 
possibly,  I  might  be  tempted  to  do  as  you  have 
done." 

«  How  ?" 

«  Go  without  a  parent's  knowledge." 

"  Well,  never  mind  that.     Go  on." 

«  He,  therefore,  determined  to  go  with  me 
himself,  to  guard  me  from  evil.  To  go  with 
me  himself,  and  point  out  the  perversions  of  the 
drama  so  clearly,  that  I  might  see  them  myself, 
and  from  a  rational  conviction  shun  their  false 
allurements." 

<<  And  did  he  succeed  ?  Could  you  see  the 
evil  he  was  so  anxious  to  point  out." 

«  Clearly.  It  was  as  plain  to  my  eyes  as  a 
dark  spot  in  the  beautiful  azure  of  heaven." 

«  Indeed  !  I  must  have  been  blind  then,  for 
I  could  never  see  it." 

*<  And  my  vision  might  have  been  obscured, 
had  not  there  been  one  by  my  side  to  take  the 
mist  from  my  eyes." 

«  What  great  evil  did  you  discover  ?" 


«  I  saw  that  vice  and  crime  were  too  often 
made  attractive,  instead  of  being  condemned. 
Let  me  give  an  instance.  On  one  occasion  my 
father  took  me  to  see  the  opera  of  Fra  Diavalo." 

«  Were  you  not  delighted !" 

«  I  was  very  much  pleased.  The  music  of 
the  piece  is  exquisite.  Some  ,of  the  choruses 
have  haunted  me  ever  since." 

«  And  were  you  not  struck  with  the  bold 
bearing,  the  nobility,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 
Fra  Diavalo  himself?" 

<<  I  must  confess  that  my  sympathies  were 
too  much  with  him,  and  that,  when  he  was 
circumvented  and  killed  at  last,  I  was  disap- 
pointed. On  returning  home,  my  father  said — 
«  How  were  you  pleased,  Anna  ?' 

<<  <  Oh,  I  was  delighted,'  I  replied. 

<<  <  Do  you  think  that  representation,  aided 
by  such  noble  music,  calculated  to  inspire  any 
heart  with  a  love  of  virtue  \ 

<»  This  was  putting  a  new  face  upon  the  mat- 
ter. Such  a  thought  had  not  once  occurred  to 
me. 

«  <  The  Brigand's  song  was  encored,  were 
you  pleased  to  hear  it  again  V 

"  t  Yes,'  I  replied. 

<<  c  Did  your  mind  revolt  at  the  sentiments  V 

"  <  No,'  I  answered. 

«  <  Why  ?'  he  continued. 

«  <  It  was  the  music,  I  suppose,  that  made 
even  cruel  words,  and  a  boast  of  evil  deeds, 
pleasant.' 

«  <  Yes,  that  was  it,  aided  by  the  external 
attractions  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  gay  com- 
pany apparently  filled  with  delight  at  the 
brigand's  rehearsal  of  his  valiant  achievements." 

tt  i  Do  you  think  it  good  to  feel  such  pleasure 
at  witnessing  the  representation  of  evil  ?'  asked 
my  father. 

« I  could  not  but  answer,  '  no.' 

«  <  Suppose,'  he  continued,  <  that  the  spirited 
air  just  alluded  to,  had  been  sung  to  true  and 
elevating  sentiments — to  a  national  song,  for 
instance,  inspiring  the  heart  with  a  love  of 
country— would  not  every  one  who  heard  it, 
and  in  whose  memory  it  fixed  itself,  as  a 
familiar  friend,  feel  a  deeper  love  of  his  country 
than  he  had  ever  known  before  ?  Extend  it 
farther.  You,  doubtless,  felt  an  emotion  of 
pain  when  the  brigand  lost  his  life.  That  is  ; 
you  regretted  to  see  a  robber  and  murderer 
receive  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds,  for  all  the 
charms  of  music,  scenery,  and  inspiring  circum- 
stances, had  led  your  mind  away  into  an  over- 
mastering sympathy  with  a  bold  brigand.  How 
much  better,  had  the  hero  of  the  opera  been  a 
true  nobleman  of  nature ;  one  who  sought  the 
good  of  his  fellows ;  one  who  could  perform 
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deeds  of  daring— could  be  bold  and  brave  and 
noble  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  No  harm!  but 
great  good  would  result  from  such  representa- 
tion* The  stage  would  be  the  handmaid  of 
Dorality  and  religion,  if  pledged  to  virtue,  as  it 
tow,  alas !  seems  pledged  to  vice.  You  under- 
tand,  my  child,  I  hope,  why  I  think  it  is 
ot  good  for  young  persons  to  visit  the  theatre, 
i  it  now  is  ?' " 

« I  could  not  but  approve  all  my  father  had 
id.  His  remarks  opened  up  to  my  mind  a 
w  view,  pe  bad  given  me  a  standard  by 
lich  to  estimate  the  stage,  and  I  could  now 
ermine  its  quality  for  myself.  And  I  do  deter- 
se  it,  and  pronounce  its  tendency  to  be  down- 
rd,  and  its  effects  injurious  to  young  minds.'1 
<  Really !  you  meet  the  whole  matter  in  the 
idest  manner.  Then,  you  think,  there  is  no 
1  whatever  in  the  stage  as  it  now  is  ?" 


If  there  were  no  good  at  all — if  all  were     motion." 


in  scenic  representations  as  they  are  now 
acted — my  father  says,  and  it  seems  reason- 

they  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  exist 
e  order  of  Providence.  There  cannot  be 
a  thing,  he  says,  as  mere  gratuitous  evil ; 
a,  evil  which  is  not  permitted,  in  order  to 
te  some  from  lower  degrees  of  depravity, 

prevent  them  sinking  into  deeper  moral 
rity.  Io  all  the  representations  of  real 
at  we  see  upon  the  stage,  we  find  some- 


«  Ton  can  now  understand,  I  am  sure,  what 
I  mean  by  the  balancing  good  yet  to  be  found 
on  the  stage." 

« Ifa,  Anna,  I  do,"  Florence  said,  after  a 
silence  of  nearly  a  minute.  She  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  was  slightly  touched  with  sadness. 
«  And  from  my  heart,  I  wish  that  my  parents 
had  laid  aside  a  portion  of  their  prejudice,  and 
taken  me  to  the  theatre  as  yours  did  you,  and 
then  as  carefully  lifted  my  mind  up  and  enabled 
me  to  see  the  good  and  evil  so  intimately 
blended,  as  they  doubtless  are.  You  have  been 
often,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes.  That  is  a  half  a  dozen  times,  per- 
haps?" 

i«  Did  you  see  Ellsler  ?" 

«  No." 

«  I  think  yon  would  have  been  delighted  with 
her    dancing.       It    was    truly,    the    poetry  of 


«  I  did  not  wish  to  see  her." 
«  Why  ?" 

«  I  have  witnessed  stage  dancing." 
"  Who  did  you  see  ?" 
"Celeste." 

"  Ah  !  I  wanted  to  see  her  badly.  Bat  no 
one  invited  me  to  go.  How  did  you  like 
her  ?" 

«  There  was  a  charming  grace  and  ease  in 
all  her  motions ;  and  some  of  her  pantomimic 
that  is  good  ;  something  that  impresses  J  performances  were  admirable.  But,  my  cheek 
nd  with  the  beauty  of  truth  and  virtue —  >  burned  the  whole  time.  Could  a  modest  woman 
ing  that  masses  us  think  of  God  as  a  >  expose  her  person  as  she  did  ?  No. — Nor  could 
guide  and  protector.  Take,  for  instance,  J  a  traly  modest  woman  look  upon  such  an  ex- 
opera  just  alluded  to,  that  portion  of  the  j  posture  without  a  feeling  of  deep  shame  and 
r  scene   in  which  Zerlina    murmurs  a  j  humiliation." 

«  But  crowds  of  the  most  respectable  women 
went  to  see  her  night  after  night.  She  could 
not  have  exposed  her  person  more  than  Fanny 

Ellsler  did,  and  yet  I  saw  present  Mrs.  L , 

and  Miss  T ,  and  Mrs.  S         and  dozens  of 


in  her  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  the  assassin, 
raised  to  strike  her  innocent  breast,  is 
ind  the  wretch  shrinks  away  in  trembling 
sness  that  He  to  whom  that  prayer 
eetly    breathed,   even    in    sleep,    was 
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That    was    good.     It  was  a  boldly  j  virtuous  women,  and  no  cheek  was  covered  with 
tg  point,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  a  j  blushes   of  shame.      Indeed,  every  body  was 
lion  on  every  mind.     Have  you  seen  j  delighted  with  the  creature's  airy  and  sylph- 

1  like  motions.     No  one  thought  of  the  exposure 
you  allude  to  ?" 

«  Did  n't  you  think  of  it  ?" 
«  Yes,  perhaps  I  did." 
«  And  so  did  others.     Would  you  be  willing 
to  expose  yourself  as  she  did,  in  a  drawing  room 
filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies." 
"  No." 
«  Why  ?" 

« I  should  n't  be  willing  to  exhibit  myself 
under  any  circumstances." 

«  Suppose  your  friend  Mary  Gaston,  were  to 
dress  herself  in  short  clothes,  and  flourish  about 
in  a  companv  of  men  and  women  after  the 


remember  the  scene?" 

It  is  more  distinctly  impressed  upon 
than  any  other." 
-were   you  affected  by  it  ?" 
pleasantly." 
?** 

teed    me    to  recollect,  too  distinctly, 

at  that  very  moment  acting  directly 

on    to    the  wishes  of  my  father  and 

tat    I    could  not  now  pray,  as  I  had 

years 


1    in 


irlier 


that  God  would 


note  while  in  sleep." 
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fashion    of  Fanny    Elliler,  would    you  approve 
of  it  T     Would  n't  you  blush  with  shame  f™ 

ti  I  think  I  should." 

••  Is   the   bet  of  the   exposure  any  differ 
because  it  is   made   under  the  different  circi 
stances  now  presented  ?     I  think  you  will  not 
ray  so.     Depend   upon  it,   the   way  in   which 
stage  dancing  is  now  conducted,  is  but  a  tribute 


b  and  perverted  ti 


MAGAZINE. 

in  my  opinion,  can  look  upon  it  with  pleasure, 
without  parting  with  a  portion  of  woman's 
purest  and  moat  holy  feelings." 

>i  If  you  were  to  say  so  to  some  persons  that 
I  know,  you  would  offend  tbem,"  Florence  said, 
in  a  more  subdued  tone  than  any  in  which  she 
had  yet  spoken. 

ii  I  could  not  help  that.     I  believe  all   I  say. 


from  my  heart." 


For    Ansa 


A    VIRGINIA     FOX-HUNT. 


ttct   „    tha  sun 

setting,    one 
I,      November 

during  a  short 
pleasant    so- 
n  in  the  Old 
ninion,  to  the 
le  of  my  foi- 
ling       friend, 
son.       I     had 
of    my    ride, 
racing  a  keen  north-wester,  and,  at  the  aspect  of 
the  kind  old   man'a   hospitable  mansion,   expe- 
rienced something  of  what   one  might  suppose 
to  be  the  feelings   of  a  tempest-driven  mariner 
as  a  smooth  and  comfortable  harbor  heaves  op 
before    him.       A    warmly   dad,    round-faced, 
happy  looking   negro  boy,   whose  white   teeth, 
in  strong   contrast  with  his  ebony  skin,  shone 
like  pearls,  opened  the  gate   for  me.     When  I 
passed  through,  the  ponderous  machine  fell  back, 
against  its  heavy  posts,  with  a  crash  that  brought 
forth  from  their  kennels  about  a  dozen  wretched 
looking  hounds,  which  set  up  a  horrible  barking 
and  yelping  about   my  tired   horse,  very  much, 
apparently,  to  bia  dissatisfaction.     In  an  instant 
the  door  of  the   house  was  open,  and   a  stout, 
jolly,  rubicund  viaaged   old  marl,  made   bis  ap- 
pearance, and  the  voice  of  a  Sttator  was  added 

>'  Hah  !  will  yon,  Blacker  1  off  with  yon, 
Minos!  Never  mind  the  brutes,  Roland ;  they 
would  n't  bark  in  this  manner,  if  they  intended 


to  bite.  Here,  Caesar  !  tike  this  horse  ;  give, 
him  a  good  rubbing  down,  d'  ye  hear,  and  plenty 
of  com,  you  young  rascal  !  How  are  you, 
Roland,  my  boy  T"  he  continued,  seizing  me  by 
the  baud  at  soon  as  he  came  within  reach,  with 

a  grasp  that  made  my  fingers  tingle  again. 
•'  Come,  get  dawn — you  're  the  man  of  all  others 
I  wanted  to  see  just  at  this  particular  moment — 
Tom,  bring  in  some  more  wood  and  make  that 
fire  born,  boy,  as  if  old  Nick  were  at  your 
back." 

Before  I  could  utter  half  a  dozen  sentences,  I 
found  myself  in  a  capacious  arm  chair,  before  a 
blazing  hickory  fire,  divested  of  hat,  cloak  and 
boots,  with  my  half-froicn  feet  encased  in  a 
pair  of  comfortable  cloth  slippers. 

«  Roland,  my  lad,  I  have  just  been  thinking 
of  you;  just  wishing  you  would  make  your 
appearance  and  here  you  are.  Crampton  came 
down,  to-day,  with  his  fine  pack  of  dogs,  and  to- 
morrow, all  things  propitious,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  royal  chase.  We  hunted  a  red  fox  last 
week  for  two  days  in  succession,  but  he  gave  us 
the  slip.  I  know  the  rascal's  present  location, 
though,  and  if  we  don't  have  his  brush,  before 
to-morrow  night,  my  name  's  not  Wilson.  You 
have  never  been  on  a  fox-hunt  yoa  say  I" 

■'  Never." 

■'  Wall,  then,  -we  '11  show  yoa  a  new  phase 
in  life.  Cassar,  how  does  Charley  look  to- 
night; think  he '11   stand  a   hard   ride   to-mor- 

■'  Ah  !  dat  he  will,  master — Charley  's  true 
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<<  Tint 's  the  animal  for  70a,  Roland.  It 
till  take  no  great  stretch  oi  imagination  to  be- 
fiere  yourself  in  a  cradle  when  you  are  on  his 
back;  and,  when  he  heart  the  pack  open,  70a 
teed  n't  give  yourself  any  trouble  about 
apart." 

Mr  friend  was  a  bachelor,  but  his  household 
emirs  ware  superintended   by  a  elean,  tidy, 
tattling  old  negress  who  had  busied  herself, 
whilst  we  were  talking,  in  drawing  out  into  the 
riddle  of  the  room,  a  capacious  table,  upon 
fffcieh  a  snow  white  cloth  was   laid,  and  soon 
oTered  with  luxuries,  in  the  way  of  smoking 
•iter  cakes  and  hot  coffee,  that  would  hare 
mpted  an  anchorite.     My  appetite,  alter  the 
old  ride  I  had  just  taken,  needed  no  additional 
totting,  I  assure  you,  reader,  and  the  viands 
taappeexed  under  the  action   of  my  efficient 
rioders  with   a  rapidity  sufficient    to   have 
irown  Mrs.  Trolloppe  into  hysterics.     An  hour 
•  two  spent  in   pleasant   chat  brought  nine 
clock  and,  as  we  were  to  turn  out,  at  the  first 
ep  of  the  coming  day,  we  concluded  to  do  the 
it  of  our  talking,  after  we  had  robbed  old 
Dan  Russell"  of  his  caudal  appendage. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  just  pulled  the 
lite  sheets  over  my  head  when  I  was  galloping 
ay,  orer  hedges,  ditches  and  fences,  after  a 
idowy  pack  of  yelling  hounds  with  a  little  red- 
ted   animal  just  in  advance  of  them.  #  He 
medy  however,  always  to  preserve,  without 
zh  apparent  eflbrt,  the  same  distance  between 
eelf  and    pursuers,  turning  toward  them, 
a  time  to  time,  his  bewiskered  visage,  upon 
ch  played  a  most  contemptuous  expression. 
■at,  in  perfect  despair  of  overtaking  him  in 
pursuit,  and  seeing  a  mvorable  opportunity 
ending  him  off,  I   resorted  to  the  ignoble 
client  of  cutting  across  a  field  as  he  doubled, 
in   n  few  minutes,  bad  him  almost  under 
lorse's  feet     I  was  just  exulting  over  my 
wet  of  success  when  I  felt  myself  seised, 
behind,  by  a  powerful  hand,  and  dragged 
ward  from  the  saddle,  whilst  a  hoarse  voice 
ed  in  nay  ear* with  rising  emphasis: 
afaas'  Roland  !   mass'  Roland  !     Cum  sar, 
up,  ear ;  de  bosses  is  ready  and  it  'a  arter 
reek  eur." 

Isede  of  Caesar,  I  obey." 
hem  I  came  down,  £  found  my  worthy  host 
yard,  scattering  some  dry  corn  meal  to 
aps,  which  devoured  this  scanty  lure  with 
dity  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  half  starved 
ton.  As  this  was  so  little  in  accordance 
he  character  of  my  friend,  who  was  pro- 
L  for  the  abundant  supply  of  provisions 
-hi ch  he  tarnished  every  living  thing  on  his 
I  could  not  help  asking  in  surprise  why 
12 


it  was  he  red  the  animals,  from  whom  he  expected 
such  a  hard  day's  work,  so  sparingly.11 

« Ah !  Roland,'*  said  he,  "  you  are  little 
acquainted,  I  perceive,  with  the  <  habits'  of 
the  fox  hound.  Give  these  shivering,  lazy  look- 
ing fellows  a  good  breakfast  now,  and  our  hunt 
would  be  over  for  the  day.  Like  a  Scotchman, 
and  unlike  an  Englishman,  a  hound  is  in  best 
condition  for  service,  when  his  stomach  is 
empty."  •> 

The  feeding  was  soon  over,  and  the  dogs  slunk 
off  in  different  directions,  some  actually  lean- 
ing against  the  house  for  support  and  all  looking 
as  if  it  would  take  some  coaxing,  with  a  good 
whip,  to  start  them  out  of  a  walk.  As  I  gazed 
upon  these  lifeless,  sluggish,  miserable  looking 
animals,  one  of  which  I  had  just  observed,  lying 
before  the  hot  fire,  in  the  dining  room,  howl- 
ing with  pain  as  the  increasing  blaze  singed  his 
hair  and  scorched  his  hide,  but  too  lazy  to  move 
till  he  was  kicked  out  of  his  uncomfortable 
situation,  I  must  confess  I  felt  little  surprise 
that  our  friend  reynard  bad  laughed  at  their  two 
days'  exertions,  and  I  had  sundry  misgivings  that 
we  should  make  our  way  back  in  the  evening, 
as  trophiless  as  we  were  about  to  set  out 

Our  preparations  were  speedily  made  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
which  we  reached  before  any  of  the  rest  of  our 
company.  A  white  frost  covered  the  ground, 
fences,  and  house  tops,  the  strong  wind  of  the 
previous  evening  had  died  away  and  it  was 
perfectly  calm.  The  air  was  still  quite  sharp, 
and  the  ground  stiffly  frozen,  but  there  was 
every  indication  of  a  slight  thaw  when  the  snn 
rose.  This  state  of  the  weather  seemed  to  be 
very  satisfactory  to  my  friend,  who  declared, 
from  time  to  time,  that  such  a  day  for  sport  had 
never  dawned.  We  did  not  wait  -  long  before 
we  saw  Mr.  Crampton,  to  whom  my  friend  had 
alluded  on  the  previous  evening,  accompanied  by 
Aw^  or  six  other  gentlemen,  all  well  mounted, 
coming  down  the  road  at  a  brisk  trot.  They 
had  about  twenty  dogs  with  them,  most  of  which 
presented  an  appearance  about  as  premising  as 
those  which  composed  my  friend's  pack ;  a  com- 
bined force,  it  strnck  me,  sufficient,  especially 
in  their  present  half-starred  condition,  to  have 
eaten  up  a  score  or  two  of  foxes,  hide,  hair  and 
all.  As  soon  as  greetings  were  interchanged 
we  set  off  for  the  place  where  it  was  supposed 
we  should  find  the  fox.  This  cover,  as  it  was 
called  by  my  companions,  was  a  plain,  contain- 
ing about  nine  square  miles,  and  was  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  pines,  some  four  or  Avt 
feet  in  height.  This,  a  few  years  before,  had 
been  a  cornfield,  but,  owing  to  a  bad  system  of 
cultivation,  had  laiu  waste  till  the  latent  gvrmt 
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of  the  pine,  which  fill  every  inch  of  foil  in  this 
country,  had  come  into  activity  and  taken  un- 
dtsterbed  possession.  Several  hone  paths 
intersected  the  thicket,  which  was  otherwise 
almost  inaccessible  to  any  animal  larger  than  a 
dog. 

It  was  the  duty  of  two  or  three  of  our  party 
to  erge  the  dogs  into  the  cover  and,  by  a  variety 
of  indescribable  shouts,  halloos,  and  ejaculations, 
to  excitenthem  to  some  kind  of  exertion.  The  ; 
lesnaiuder  of  the  company,  amongst  which  was  \ 
Mr.  Wilson,  near  whom,  as  I  was  a  novice  in  \ 
the  sport,  I  determined  to  keep  as  closely  as 
possible,  took  their  stand  in  the  road,  on  the 
aide  of  which,,  opposite  to  the  cover,  was  a  forest 
of  pine  trees  growing  tolerably  close  together, 
but  with  little  under  growth.  The  dogs,  in  a 
short  time,  pushed  on  by  their  persevering 
drivers,  had  scattered  themselves  about  in  the 
thicket,  and  I  watched -the  proceedings  with  much 
interest.  The  whole  of  our  party  remained 
silent  and  in  listening  attitudes ;  even  the  hones 
we  rode,  as  if  they  were  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  stood  motionless.  From  time  to  time 
a  short,  careless  bark  which  seemed  to  excite 
but  little  interest  in  my  companions,  would 
Weak  forth  from  some  one  of  the  dogs.  Sud- 
denly as  one  of  these  sounds  reached  us,  in 
which  the  rest  seemed  to  distinguish  some 
peculiarity  not  perceptible  to  myself,  a  hurried 
whispering  took  place  and  then  all  again  became 
silent.  A  few  minutes  passed,  when  Cramptoa 
cried  oat : 

«  There  goes  Music  again,  Wilson  and  that 
dog  never  sings  without  some  reason,  I  tell  you. 
There !  listen !  he  has  struck  a  cold  trail,  as 
sure  as  a  gun ;  we  '11  hear  from  him  again  before 
long,  or  I  'm  much  mistaken." 

I  thought,  at  that  moment,  I  distinguished  a 
sound  which  might  be  imperfectly  described  as 
between  a  half  bark  and  anxious  whine,  differing 
from  the  short,  careless  bark  of  the  other  dogs. 
This  was  soon  repeated  more  frequently,  gradu- 
ally growing  more  distant ;  now,  it  neared 
again,  and,  suddenly,  changed  into  a  full,  deep, 
continuous,  metallic  haying. 

"He  '»  up— there  he  goes  !"  cried  Wilson, 
listening  with  breathless  attention. 

As  he  spoke,  a  dozen  similar  sounds  were 
added  to  that  which  we  first  heard,,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pack  appeared  to  be  drawing  near  to  one 
point ;  at  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole 
number  of  dogs  joined  in  full  chorus.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  indescribable  cry 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  chase  ;  no  words  can 
give  any  idea  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
never  experienced  it,  of  the  almost  uncontrollable 
excitement  it  produces.     The  noble    animal   I 


was  riding,  shared  the  infection  whkh  pervaded 
our  whole  company,  and  straggled  fiercely  to 
free  himself  from  my  firm  grasp. 
«<  There  he  is,  boys  !"  cried  Wilson. 
Turning  toward  .  the  spot  he  indicated,  I  saw/ 
the  fox  issue  from  the  cover  and  pass  across  the 
road.  He  was  not  running,  bat  mov%d  along  at 
a  quick,  stealthy  trot.  I  was  jnst  about  dash- 
ing forward  after  him,  when  Wilson  detainee! 
me. 

«  Stop  one  moment,'1  said  he,  •«  and  yon  will 
witness  a  sight,  snch  as  has  never  fallen  under 
your  eyes  before ;  besides,  yon  had  better  spare) 
your  horse  now,  as  we  '11  have  enough  for  him 
to  do  before  sundown." 

Judging  from  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  the) 
time  which  elapsed  from  the  moment  we  saw 
the  fox,  till  they  crossed  the  road,  they  most 
have  been  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  him 
when  they  first  came  upon  his  trail.  They 
drew  near  very  rapidly,  and,  about  twenty  yard* 
distant  from  the  path  taken  by  the  fox,  three 
dogs,  with  their  noses  close  to  the  ground, 
swept  across  the  road,  giving  month  at  each 
jump. 

«  There  go  Music  and  Whistler,"  shouted 
Cmsupfcon. 

«« And  Minos,  too!"  cried  Wilson;  Mgo  it 
my  old  fellow!" 

About  twenty  yards  behind  these  three 
leaders  came  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  pack, 
together,  yelling  in  full  chorns.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  the  doga  which 
were  now  rnshing  onward,  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  fall  of  life,  activity  and  beauty,  could  be 
the  same  beggarly  animals  which  composed  the 
pack  that  drooped  about  my  friend's  yard,  in 
the  morning.  It  was  spirit-stirring  to  see  these 
animals,  now  dashing  on,  without  any  visible 
object  of  pursuit,  regardless  of  all  obstacles.  I 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  food  of  excite* 
ment  which  was  carrying  me  away,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts ;  and,  giving  free  rein  to  the  will* 
ing  animal  under  me,  was  soon  dashing  at  full 
speed  through  the  wood,  dodging,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, projecting  limbs,  which  threatened  to 
dash  out  my  brains,  and  clinging  with  coeval* 
sive  grasp  to  the  sides  of  my  horse,  to  maintain 
my  seat,  as  he  scraped  me  through  thickets  of 
scrub  pines.  I  looked  back  for  a  moment 
when  I  reached  an  open  field,  and  trembled  at 
the  risks  of  that  mad  ride ;  yet  I  did  no  more 
than  the  rest  of  my  companions,  and  no  more 
than  is  done  every  day,  by  hundreds  who  en- 
gage in  the  same  sport.  As  soon  as  I  got  out 
into  the  field,  the  hounds  were  again  in  full 
view,  but  the  fox.  was  not  to  be  seen.  The 
three  dogs  we  first  saw  still  kept  in  advance  of, 
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tbe  rest  of  the  pick;  they  all  drew  near  another 
thicket,  which  bounded  the  open  plain,  and  dis- 
appeared.   I  draw  op  to  take  breath,  and  ray 
companions  were  won  at  my  tide.     We  stopped 
ken,  and  determined  to  wait  the  return  of  the 
fogitire,  as  the  red  (01  rarely  ever  runs  more 
tfcia  nine  or  ten  miles  in  a  straight  direction. 
Fail  indeed,  ii  a  Ion?  stretch.     The  gray  fox, 
rsich  is  more  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Eastern 
frginia,  never  ran*  so  far.     Suddenly  the   cry 
(the  dogs  eeased;  they  seemed  to  be  separated 
id  at  interrali,  only,  an  angry,  impatient  bark 
as  heard. 

«At fruit!"  cried  Wilson;  "I'll  bet  my 
e  the  fellow  has  taken  the  back  track,  and 
rown  them  off." 

«  What  do  yon  mean,'1  I  asked,    "  by  his 

ring  taken  the  back  track  ?" 

«  These  foxes,  Roland,   have  no  undeserved 

station  for  cnoning.     This  fellow,  after  hnv- 

run  straight  forward  for  several  miles,  has 

etf  short  about,  and  performed  what  would 

o  a  rery  perilous  manoeuvre  ;  that  of  running 

:  toward  the  dogs.     Bat  eld  Reynard  knows 

t  he  is  doing ;  when  he  came  back  about  a 

for  of  a  mile,  he  tamed  short  off  at  right 

•e,  made  a  circuit,  and  is  now,  I  have  n't 

sast  doubt,  en  his  way  to  his  starting  place. 

dogs  dash  right  on,  without   discovering 

new  trail,    and,  suddenly,    at   the   place 

•  he  first  turned,  they  find  that  they  have 

le  scent.     When  this  occurs,  a  well  trained 

rill  scatter  themselves  in  every  direction, 

may  now  perceive  that  onr  dogs  have 

u  soon  as  one   falls  upon  the   new  trail, 

%  mouth  to  that  peculiar  note  which  in- 

a  fresh  scent,  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 

ftantaneoasly  join  him,  and  they  are  off 

I  have  known  this  manoeuvre  to  be  re- 

•ereral    times   by  the  same  fox  in  one 

Bat  on  this  occasion  they  will  soon  get 

again ;     lor,    listen !    there    goes   old 

and   when   he  utters  that  cry  you  may 

le  '•  near  a  fresh  trail." 

bow  do  you  know  that  the  dog  we  now 

Minos  ?      I  am  unable  to  discover  any 

between  his  note  and  that  of  the  other 

i  me,  Roland,  I  can  just  as  readily  tell 
isune  of  each  one  of  my  dogs,  if  he 
mouth,  when  a  whole  pack  is  in  fall 
nan  can  toil  the  voice  of  his  own  wife 
dozen  females,  all  talking  at  the  same 
Sttt  come,  the  dogs  are  all  in,  and 
e  o4T  sasjain." 

aes  did  the  fox  carry  us  over  very 
same  route,  and  the  dogs  and  horses 
ning   very  much  jaded.     Several  of 


the  puppies '  had  left  the  pack,  and  were  now 
skulking,about  our  horses1  heels.  Wo  caught  a 
glimpse  ef  the  fox  about  three  o'clock ;  he  still 
|  seemed  to  move  without  much  effort,  but  his 
;  stealthy  trot  of  the  morning  was  somewhat 
\  quickened.  The  dogs  had  gained  upon  him, 
|  and  the  indefatigable  Music,  Minos,  and  Whist- 
|  ler,  had  increased  the  distance  between  thern- 
;  selves  and  the  rest  of  the  pack,  the  greater 
{  portion  of  which  continued,  however,  to  run 
i  steadily.  I  could  not  but  look  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  power  of  endurance  exhibited  both 
by  pursued  and  pursuers.  This  time  the  fox 
took  a  longer  stretch,  and  carried  us  to  the 
shores  of  a  river  in  the  neighborhood,  near 
which  he  doubled  several  times,  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  he  was  becoming  fatigued.  About  an 
hour  after,  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  river 
bank,  extending  from  which,  toward  a  forest, 
was  a  wide  ptaia.  Jus*  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood  we  caught  sight  of  the  little  animal,  now 
running  with  all  his  force,  and  the  three  leading 
dogs  almost  upon  him.  Both  the  dogs  and  the 
fugitive  seemed  making  a  last  desperate  effort, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  the  fox  couid  not  hold  oat  a 
*moment  longer ;  but,  worn  out  as  he  was,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  thick  undergrowth  of 
the  forest  and,  gaining  a  little  on  his  pursuers, 
made  a  circuit  toward  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
ravine,  which,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  place 
where  he  entered  the  wood,  ran  up  from  the 
river.  Hers  he  was  completely  caught  in  a 
trap,  for  the  banks,  at  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
were  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  least  forty 
foot  in  height.  By  this  time  a  number  of  the 
other  dogs  had  gained  upon  the  three  leaders, 
and  I  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  at  the  head 
of  the  ravine  just  as  they  entered.  The  poor 
little  animal  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place 
just  below  where  I  was  standing,  and  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  rush  up  the  bank  toward 
me,  seeming  to  regard  me  with  less  apprehen- 
sion than  his  ruthless  pursuers.  But  his  little 
remaining  strength  failed ;  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  agonizing,  imploring  look  he  cast  up  to 
me,  as  if  for  succor,  when  he  felt  the  soft  clay 
yielding  under  his  feet.  I  would  gladly  have 
rescued  him,  then,  but  it  was  almost  out  of 
human  power  to  have  saved  him  from  the  mad- 
dened animals  below.  He  made  another  despe- 
rate struggle,  succeeded  in  getting  up  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  then  fell — before  he  reached  the 
ground,  he  was  torn  into  a  hundred  pieces. 
I  turned  away  with  a  sickening  sensation.  At 
this  moment,  it  seemed  a  sport  unworthy  of 
men,  to  set  such  great  odds  upon  a  little 
animal,  furnished  by  nature  with  no  means  of 
defence. 
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Much  to  Wilson's  surprint,  I  told  him,  as   I  I  solved    tbat   this,   although    it   was   my  first, 
took  leave,  the  next   day,  that  I  was  perfectly  [  should  bo  my  last  fox  hunt, 
satisfied  with  this  day's  experience,  and  had  re-  j 
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POVERTY. 


irangued.  Po- 
!  in  praise  of 
,  clergymen 
preached,  end 
adiea  indulged 
mdatory 

tioni.  Poverty !  ia  my  theme.  Not  that  I 
•free  with  either  poets,  philosophers,  atateamen, 
r.ergymen,  or  ladiea  ;  on  the  contrary  I  firmly 
nelieve  that  the  beauties  which  they  discover 
appertaining  unto  poverty,  exist  only  in  their 
too  vivid  imaginations ;  that  it*  charms  are 
visible  only  at  a  distance,  and  that,  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  when  more  nearly  ap- 
proached, all  its  beauteous  colors  and  rainbow 
tint*,  vanish,  leaving  nothing  but  a  barren  and 
desolate  waste,  unenlivened  by  a  solitary  shrub 
to  refresh  the  eye  of  the  toil  worn  traveller. 
Oh  !  those  travellers,  weary  and  forlorn,  that 
drag  their  heavy  way  over  sandy  deserts  of 
poverty,  with  naught  but  dreary  prospects  on 
every  aide,  where  the  sun  of  hope  rarely  shines, 
and  the  gloom  or  despair  has  become  almost 
universal.  Could  they  bat  unbosom  their  sor- 
rows— could  the  wealthy  speculators  Opon  their 
wants  and  wishes,  realize  bnt  for  an  instant  the 
misery  they  endure,  abstract  speculation  would 
be  exchanged  for  active  exertion,  end  energetic 
efforts  would  be  made  to  relieve  their  distress.' 

Poverty  and  wealth  are  terms  in  common  and 
daily  use  under  somewhat  different  meanings 
than  that  which  they  really  possess*.  Relative 
degrees  of  income,  whereby  we  estimate  poverty 
and  wealth,  is  a  fallacious  standard.  Although 
tha  simple  (act  of  possessing  a   large  income  is 


supposed  to  constitute  wealth,  and  a  small  one 
poverty,  troth  teaches  as  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. Wealth  exiata  only  where  the  wants 
and  wishes  are  within  the  means — poverty  being 
the  converse  thereof.  A  man  who  has  an 
income  of  ten  thousand  per  annum,  spend- 
ing, or  wiahing  to  spend,  twelve  or  thirteen 
_  thousand  is  essentially  a  poor  man ;  on  the 
contrary,  an  income  of  five  hundred  possessed  by 
one  whose  wants  are  gratified  by  an  expenditure 
of  only  four,  is  real,  bona  fide  wealth.  It  ia 
not  every  inmate  of  a  splendid  mansion  that  ia 
rich  ;  all  who  live  luxuriously  are  not  wealthy  ; 
many  an  humble  individual  enjoys  greater  wealth 
in  a  cottage  than   his  neighbor  does  in  «  man- 

A  halo  has  been  thrown  around  poverty  by 
the  many  eulogies  bestowed  by  poets  upon  that 
humble  portion  of  the  community,  in  which  the 
greatest  degree  thereof  is  supposed  to  exiat. 

The  wealthy,  too,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
straggling  poor  man  contented — to  induce  him 
patiently  to  continue  his  struggles— contentedly 
to  starve — have  ever  expressed  admiration 
of  bumble  life,  but  given  the  lie  to  their  asser- 
ted admiration,  by  most  tenaciously  holding  on 
to  their  Wealth. 

There  are  many  grades  of  poverty,  each  so 
miserable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  class 
moat  excites  commiseration.  The  laboring 
man,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  physical  toil, 
which,  though  continued  early  and  late,  haa 
barely  afforded  himself  and  family  an  existence  ; 
time  has  so  inured  him  to  his  burden, 
so    dulled    his    sensitiveness,  that  in    the    end 

bears   privations  with  scarcely  a  coutcions- 

*  that  they  are  such.  The  wealthy  man  of 
yesterday,  who  by  folly  or  misfortune,  j* 
made  the  poor  one  of  to-day — suddenly,  at  "  one 
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fell  swoop"  deprived  of  every  thing  and  left  a 
beggar, — then  there  is  the  man  in  middle  life 
whose  career  has  been  one  long  struggle  with 
hard  fortune,  who  never  eoold  succeed,  but  has 
Jived  on,  day  after  day,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
doing  so,  until  even  his  hope  fails. 

Oh  !  how  we  weary  of  the  affected  cant  with 
which  many  of  the  affluent  speak  of  the  com- 
parative degrees  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  them- 
selves and  their  poorer  neighbors, — how  can  the 
really  and  absolutely  poor  be  happy  ?  Can  a 
man,  who  sees  his  family  want,  know  happiness  ? 

Can  an  honest  man,  who  is  unable  to  pay  his 
debts,  be  happy  ?  Does  not  poverty  wear  out 
the  spirit— destroy  the  energy — blight  the  affec- 
tions—-almost  eradicate  the  better  feeling  of  our 
nature?  and  can  happiness  exist  in  such  an 
atmosphere?     There  is  enough  wealth  in  the 


world  for  all  its  inhabitants,  were  it  only  more 
equally  divided,  though  an  equal  distribution  of 
property  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man, 
for  were  it  to  be  made  one  day,  it  -  would  not 
remain  in  the  same  state  an  hour.  But  a  more 
equal  distribution  than  that  which  now  exists  is 
by  no  means  an  impossible  achievement.  If  the 
wealthy  would  only  bear  in  mind,  that  they 
will  have  to  render  up  a  strict  account  of  all  that 
has  been  entrusted  to  their  care,  that  the  worm 
of  conscious  wrong  doing  will,  one  day,  per- 
petually torture  them  for  their  selfish  indifference 
to  the  destitution  of  others,  then  distress  and 
famine  would  be  arrested  in  their  gaunt  pro- 
gress, the  starving  wretch  would  obtain  food 
for  his  body  and  rest  for  his  mind,  and  nine 
tenths  of  the  misery  which  now  runs  riot  in 
the  world,  would  be  driven  from  it  (brevei. 
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THE   BIRTHDAYS. 


BT     MISS     I4IIOI 


X  A  V  D 


M  There  are  no  more  birthdays  for  ne  to  keep  now." 


nEN  the  Might  of  death  J 
on  oar  fairest  (lower,      \ 
Nourished  with  tendered 
eare, 

Falls  with  its  chill,  resist- 
leas  power, 

And  shroud*  us  in  grief 
from  that  rerj  hour ; 
In  darkness,  almost  de- 
spair ; 


How  we  miss  the  voice  like  a  music  tone, 

Xhe  smile*,  in  the  grave  all  perished, 
Amd*  Cain  io  oar  anguish,  wooid  prostiate  sail 
M ou ruing  in  bitternesa,  past  recall, 
The  dreams  we  had  vainly  cherished. 

Ols.  -  we  never  knew  what  a  real  grief 
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rfill  our  angel-one  was  taken  ; 
When  we  felt  that  our  hearts'  heat  love  was  lost 
Os  Um  wild  waves  of  the  dark  world  lost, 

For  the  first  time,  all  forsaken. 

• 

But  we  will  miss  her  more  sadly  still, 
As  the  year  brings  round  its  store, 
Of  the  glad  anniversaries  she  would  be 
The  first  to  greet — oh  !  how  tenderly, 
Those  sweet  remembrancers  we  must  see 
No  more — alas  !  no  more. 

<  There  are  no  more  birthdays  for  as  to  keep," 

As  we  older  and  wiser  grow ; 
She  is  gone  whose  love  waa  their  brightest  gem ; 
She  *an  no  more  remember  them, 

How  con  we  keep  them  now  ? 


For    ArlUr'i    Hagaltne 

THE    HEIRESS. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

BOUT      one  I      «  Whew  doea  he  live  ?" 

>    year  previou. 

«  In elreet,  not  tar  from  hen." 

1c  lie  opening 

"Mr  Gray?     I  do  n'l  remember  him.     Bat,  ii 

(here  any   thing  eerioue  the  matter?     How  long  hi* 

habeeneiek?" 

2  night   in   No- 

" He  he*  n'l  been  wall  for  ■  great  while.      But  ha 

vember,  Doc- 

haa  been  hi  much  wont  for  ■  week  put,  that  mother 

h  w  Milnor,  a 

ii  afraid,  unleaa  •omelhiag  ii  done  for  him,   that  ha 

|phy.ician     of 

will  not " 

Tlio  girl'a  voice  trembled,  ao  thai  ahe  did  not  van- 

nence,    raeid- 

tore  to  utter  the  word  that  waa  on  bor  tongue. 

"Oh,  I  hope  to"  won't  hare  to  go  out,  father," 
id  *  bright  eyed   little  maiden,   not  over  iwelyi, 
fon  hardly  over  ipeBda  whole  evening  with  ue." 
"  And  it  norma  ao,"  added  a  younger  child,  look- 


asw  that  her  failure*  wer*  aoft  and  delicate,  and  ta 


far  any  Ibing  very  particular?" 

The   atmngar     hesitated    a    moment,    at 

"  My  father  ii  very  aick." 
And  then  looked  eameatly  in  Me  face,  at 
afraid  to  prefer  a  request  that  he  would  viait 
»  Who  >•  your  father?" 
'•  Mr.  Gray." 


Do  n't  yon  know  the  nature  of  the  diataoe  of 
which  he  ia  Buffering?" 

"  He  bu  a  bad  cough,  and  get*  thinner,  and  paler, 
and  weaker  every  day." 

"  It  be  much  worae,  juet  now  V 

"  O  yea,  air.      A  great  deal  woree-" 

"  Worae  ainoe  when  ?" 

"  Since  yesterday.  He  got  very  wet  in  the  rain, 
and  haa  had  fever  and  paina  all  over  him.  To-night 
he  congha  all  the  while,  and  can  hardly  gel  hia 
ith.      Yon  will  come  to  aee  hi        ' 


"  If  yon  ahonld  not  have  a  very  urgent  call,  put 

won't  yea?" 

off  the  viiit  until    to-morrow   morning,"    remarked 

A  man  even  leaa  feeling  and  leaa  coneeientiona  in 

Mn.  Milnor. 

lha  diacharge  of  hie  doty  than  Dr.  Milnor,  could  not 

"  0  yea,  do,  father,"  aaid  ana  of  the  children. 

have  heaitaled  a  moment  to  comply  with  the  almoat 

■<  I  11  tell  yon  all  what  I  will  do,"  returned  the 

imploring  reqneet  of  that    yoiing   girl    to   viail  her 

father. 

whom  and  Tor  what  I  am  wanted." 

'1  Yea,  I  will   go   with  you  at  once,"  he  replied. 

Doctor  Milnor    left  the  room  and  went  into  hia 

"  Sit  down  for   a  few  momenta,  until  I  get  myeelf 

office.      There  be  found  a  elender,  timid  looking  girl, 

ready." 

who    eeamed  not  over   fifteen  or   aiileea    yaara   of 

■■  Yoa  won't  have  to  go  out  to-night,  father  T"  aaid 

•je.       She  aroae   from  a  ohair  aa  ha  entered  ;  and, 

Mra.  Milnor,  looking  up  into  her  huabnnd'a  faoc,  aa 

at  aba  did  ibo,  turned   her  face  to   the  tight,  and  he 

he  entered  the  family  aiUing-room,  bright  with  happy 

heir  hope   that  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  leave 
<•  Yea,"  he  replied.      "  Duty  calls  me,  and  I  muat 

[0." 

'<  But  ia  the  call   an  urgent  one  ?     The  nighl  ia 
old  and  atonny." 

"  Not  loo  cold  nor  atormy  to  prevent  a  pool  young 

<irl  treat  braving  the  rain  aad  wind  for  tha  aaka  of 

ler  aick  father." 

i.  Who  ia  ahe  t"  naked  one  of  the  children,  her 

once  arouacd. 

know.     Bui  ahr  has   a  awaet   young 
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feee,  and  from  iu  paleness  and  anxiety,  I  should  f 
say  that  trouble   has    rutted  her  heart   too  early. 
Bat,  the  it  waiting  for  me,  aod  I  most  n't  Soger 
here." 

So,  taking  a  light,  Doctor  Milnor  went  up  to  his 
room,  and  prepared  himeelf  to  go  out.  It  waa  but  a 
abort  time  before  he  joined  the  waiting  girl  in  hie 


"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  to  her,  now  contrasting 
his  own  warm  and  beery  cloak  with  the  thin  shawl 
that  was  wrapped  around  her  shoulders,  "  yon  hare 
cone  out  too  thinly  clad  for  so  cold  and  stormy  a 
night." 

The  girl  did  not  reply,  bat  moved  towards  the 
door,  as  if  thinking,  not  of  herself  and  the  stores,  bat 
of  her  sick  father.  Doctor  Milnor  followed  her,  and 
they  were  soon  moving  down  the  street  in  the  driving 
rain-  They  went  on  in  silence,  the  girl  all  the  way 
a  few  steps  in  adrance  of  the  doctor,  notwithstand- 
ing he  kept  quickening  his  pace,  to  keep  np  with  her. 
In  about  five  minutes  they  stopped  at  one  of  a  half 
dozen  mean  looking  houses,  in  which  none  bat  the 
very  poor  tired.  A  rap  quickly  brought  a  middle 
aged  woman  to  the  door.     The  doctor  and  his 


"  This  is  my  mother,  doctor,"  said  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  speaking  with  a  grace- 
ful ease  that  surprised  the  physician.  Nor  was  he 
less  surprised  to  find  in  the  mother  a  lady-like  man- 
ner, that  bespoke  one  t>f  polished  education. 

<<  I  hare  sent  for  you,  doctor,"  she  said,  "  to  see 
my  husband,  who  is,  I  fear,  dangerously  ill.  He 
ought   to  hare  had  medical  aid   earlier;   hot  we 

are " 

The  woman's  voice  choked,  and  she  tamed  away 
her  head  to'  hide  her  feelings. 

The  doctor  remained  silent  until  she  recovered 
herself,  and  said, 

«  We  bare  not  fek  able  to  call  in  a  physician, 
and  from  that  cause,  I  fear,  my  husband's  complaint 
has  been  allowed  to  go  on  too  long." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  sick,"  asked  the  doctor. 
"  His    health  has  been  failing   for    some  years. 
Bat,   ha  has  taken  cold,  and  is  now  very  ill,  in- 


n 


«  Shall  I  see  him  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  doctor.     Walk  up  stairs." 

Milnor   ascended  a   narrow   pair  of  un- 

etairs,   and  entered  a  small  chamber.     Its 

fenmitore  was  of  the  poorest  kind ;  yet  all  waa  neat. 

A  faint  light  showed  him  a  man  lying  upon  a  bed, 

with  but  a  thin  sheet  orer  him,  although  there  was 

fire    in   the  room,  and  the  air  was  chilly.     His 

m  very  labored,  for,  with  each  inhalation 

of  air,  there  was  a  strong  motion  of  the  whole  body. 

His  larjge>  eyes  glistened  as  he  turned  them  upon  the 

doctor,    who    at  once  approached  the  bedside,  and 

taking  a  chair,  placed  his  fingers  upon  the  pulse  of 

nU 
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Have  70a  any  pain  ?"   he  asked,  after  about  a 

te- 
«*  Yeeu" 
«*  WxWre  ?" 
«  In  all  my  limbs,  but  particularly  in  my  chest." 

Y<m»  are)  oppressed  in  breathing  ?" 

O  yes.      I  draw  every  breath  with  difficulty." 


c< 


The  doctor  sat  silent  for  some  time,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  intently  upon  the  man's  emaciated  countenance. 
He  was  about  to  ask  some'  further  questions,  when 
the  patient  began  te  cough  violently.  The  paroxysm 
continued  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  left  him  completely 
exhausted,  and  panting  as  if  he  would  suffocate. 

The  hearse  voice  of  the  sick  man,  his  deep,  hollow 
sounding  oough,  the  pearly  lustre  of  his  large  eyes, 
the  cadaverous  paleness  of  his  whole  visage,  with 
the  exception  of  eiroumsoribed  red  spots  on  his  cheeks, 
the  thinness  of  bis  hair,  which  had  evidently  been  fall* 
ing  for  some  time,  and  the  violence  of  the  fever,  with 
deep  seated  pains  and  oppressed  breathing,  spoke  to 
the  physician  a  too  distinct  language.  The  sick  man, 
as  he  grew  calm  after  the  fit  of  coughing,  looked  in- 
tently into  his  face.  He  understood  the  meaning  of 
his  look,  and  turned  his  head,  with  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness, away.  In  his  mind  there  was  no  hope  for  the 
invalid.  The  disease,  exacerbated  by  the  violent 
oold  which  had  been  taken  on  the  day  before,  was 
rapidly  advancing  towards  a  fatal  termination.  He 
might  arrest  it,  temporarily,  by  medicine;  though 
even  of  this  he  was  doubtful. 

After  sitting  for  a  short  time  longer,  he  wrote  a 
preemption. 

"  This  will  give  you  relief,"  he  said  ;  "  take  one 
of  the  powders  every  hour  until  you  are  better.  In 
the  morning  I  will  see  you  again." 

The  prescription  was  a  mere  palliative. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  after  the  physician  had 
left  the  sick  room,  looking  anxiously  at  him,  as  she 
spoke.  "  what  do  you  think  of  him  V 

«  He  is  a  sick  man,  madam.  But  I  think,  after 
he  takes  the  medicine  I  hare  ordered,  he  will  become 
easier  and  hare  a  good  night's  rest.'1 

«  Do  you  think  H  is ?" 

m  I  will  see  your  husband  to-morrow  rooming, 
madam,"  said  Doctor  Milnor,  interrupting  the  woman. 
« I  can  judge  of  his  ease  much  better  then  than  I  can 
now.  The  cold  he  has  taken  has  increased  all  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  his  disease." 

And  with  this  he  bowed  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  VU 

«  Lvr  me  go  at  once  for  the  medicine,"  said  the 
daughter,  the  moment  Doctor  Milnor  had  closed  the 
door  after  him, 

«  Yes,  dear.     But " 

And  the  mother  paused  and  looked  troubled. 
Then  she  went  to  some  drawers  and  searched  them 
carefally. 

« I  do  n't  believe  there  is  a  cent  in  the  house, 
Anna.  How  are  we  to  get  the  medicine  ?"  she  at 
length  whispered. 

The  girl's  countenance,  that  had  been  brighter 
since  the  doctor  came  in,  fell,  and  her  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears.  She  stood  thoughtful  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  in  a  low,  answering  whisper, 

«  We  must  have  the  medicine." 

"  Yes— yes.  But  how  are  we  to  get  it  without 
money  V 

«<  I  will  beg  it,  if  I  can  do  no  better.  Where  is 
the  prescription      If  Mr.  Martin  will  not  put  it  up, 
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and  wait  for  us  to  pay  him,  I  will  go  to  Doctor 
Milnor." 

"  We  must  have  it,  my  child.  Get  it  if  you  pos- 
sibly can,"  returned  the  mother,  looking  away  from 
her  daughter's  face. 

Anna  put  o&  her  bonnet,  drew  her  thin  shawl  about 
her  shoulders,  and  again  went  forth  into  the  stormy 
night.  It  waa  some  distance  to  the  nearest  drug 
store — only  a  few  dim  lights  were  here  and  there 
seen  struggling  with  darkness,  and  the  rain  was  fall- 
ing heavily.  A  sense  of  fear  took,  momentarily, 
possession  of  her ;  but  a  strong  anxiety  on  account  of 
her  father,  and  her  desire  to  get  for  him  the  medicine 
that  was  to  relieve  the  violence  of  hi*  present  symp- 
toms, quickly  dispelled  this  woaknese.  She  moved 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  drug  store  with  rapid 
Steps. 

«  Heh  !  stop !  look  here  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?" 
cried  a  man,  suddenly,  whom  she  had  not  before 
noticed,  as  he  started  towards  her  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

Anna  stood  instantly  still,  from  fright ;  her  heart 
ceasing  to  beat,  as  if  hhe  had  suddenly  become  inani- 
mate. The  man  continued  to  advance,  and  was 
within  a  few  paces  of  her,  when  her  heart's  returning 
pulsations  sent  the  blood  again  throughout  her  body, 
and  restored  self-consciousness.  Bounding  away  like 
a  frightened  deer,  she  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 
harm,  if  harm  were  intended  her* 

«  Will  you  put  this  up  for  me  ?"  she  asked,  timidly 
advancing  to  the  counter,  on  entering  the  drug  store, 
and  presenting  the  prescription  that  had  been  left  by 
Doctor  Milnor,  There  were  two  or  three  men 
sitting  by. 

The  owner  of  the  shop  took  the  small  slip  of 
paper  from  her  hand,  and  ran  his  eye  over  it 

"  How  much  will  it  be  ?"  Anna  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  leaning  over  the  counter. 

"  A  'bit,"  was  replied. 

The  compounder  of  medicines  then  began  to  put 
up  the  prescription.  He  had  nearly  completed  it, 
when  Anna,  who  felt  sensibly  her  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, especially  as  there  were  others  present,  bent 
over  the  oounter  again,  and  said  in  a  faltering  voice, 
but  so  low  that  no  ear  but  his  took  in  her  words — 

"  I  have  no  money  to  pay  for  the  medicine. 
Won't  you  trust  us  for  a  little  while  ?" 

The  pestle  with  which  the  apothecary  was  tritu- 
rating one  of  the  artioies  in  the  pteseription,  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  looked  into  the  girl's  face  with 
surprise. 

"  Trust !  Humph !  Pay  to-day  and  I'll  trust  you 
to-morrow."  And  so  saying,  he  pushed  the  mortar 
from  him,  petulently,  and,  walking  from  behind  the 
counter,  came  around  by  the  stove,  and  joined  the 
little  groap  who  were  discussing  some  grave  political 
question. 

Completely  driven  back  into  herself  by  the  man's 
decided  manner,  Anna  turned  away  and  glided  from 
the  shop. 

"  Pretty  cool,  that !"  remarked  the  apothecary,  aa 
the  girl  closed  the  door  after  her. 

«  What  ?" 

<•'  That  young  lady  brought  me  a  prescription,  and 
when  it  was  half  put  up,  asked  if  I  would  n't  trust 
hex." 


«  Ah !" 

«  Yes.     And  that  is  what  I  call  pretty  cool." 

"  I  should  think  it  was.  You  buy  your  medicines, 
I  suppose  ?"  remarked  one,  jocosely. 

"  I  do :  and  pay  for  them  into  the  bargain." 

"  What  did  her  prescription  call  for  ?"  asked  a 
second  person. 

"An  anodyne." 
i  "  The  girl  looked  poor.   I  noticed  her  as  she  caroo 
in.     Who  is  she?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,  although  I  have  seen  her  in  here 
occasionally. 

"  Whose  prescription  is  it  ?" 

«  Doctor  Milnor's." 

"  And  was  intended  to  allay  the  pain  of  some  poor 
suffering  creature.  I  thought  you  had  more  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  your  breast,  Martin.  Ton 
are  the  last  person  I  should  have  suspected  of  refusing- 
a  little  medicine  to  the  sick." 

Martin  was  a  hasty  man,  but  not  deliberately  on- 
kind.  This  remark  made  him  sensible  that  be  had 
done  wrong,  and  he  confessed  bis  error.  Bat,  it 
was  too  late  to  retrieve  it.  The  applicant  had  de- 
parted. 

On  leaving  the  drug  store,  Anna  Gray  took  a  wide 
circuit  to  avoid  passing  the  particular  place  where  she 
had  been  accosted  by  a  stranger  who,  to  her  mind,  evi- 
dently intended  no  good.  In  doing  so,  she  had  to 
pass  another  drug  store.  She  was  about  to  enter 
this  one,  and  had  her  hand  upon  the  door,  when  she 
recollected  to  have  left  the  prescription  at  Martin**. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  call  again  upon  Doctor 
Milnor.  Much  as  her  sensitive,  and  naturally  inde- 
dependent  feelings  shrunk  from  doing  this,  love  and 
duty  urged  her  forward.  Resolutely  she  bent  her  steps 
in  the  direction  of  his  office. 

The  doctor  had  returned  heme,  and  was  again 
enjoying  the  society  of  his .  family,  when  the  servant 
opened  the  door  and  announced  another  call. 

«  You  must  not  go  out  again.  Indeed  you  must 
not !"  said  Mrs.  Milnor. 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  then  arose  and  went  into 
his  office. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  good  girl  ?"  he 
said,  in  surprise,  seeing  that  it  was  Anna  Gray  again. 
"  Is  your  father  worse  ?" 

«  No  sir.     But ** 

"  But  what,  child  ?  Speak  out  What  more  ean 
I  do  for  you?" 

"  We  have  no  money  to  get  the  medicine."  This 
was  said  with  an  effort  and  a  burning  cheek. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  say  so  when  I  was  at  your 
house  ?     I  would  have  sent  it  to  you." 

"  Mothor  did  n't  like  to  do  so.  But  I  knew  yon 
would  let  us  have  it,  and  so  I  have  came  to  you 
again." 

"  Certainly,  I  will,  child.  There,  sit  down,  until 
I  prepare  it  for  you." 

And  the  doctor  took  down  his  bottles  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  the  medicine  ready. 

"Have  you  really  no  money  at  all?"  he  said,  as 
he  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  girl. 

"  Not  now,"  she  said,  with  an  evident  wish  to 
avoid  being  closely  questioned. 

«  Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  supply  soon  ?"  par- 
sued  the  doctor. 
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"  Yes— no— when  father  gets  better,  be  can  earn 
something,  and  then  we  will  pay  you." 

"  Do  n't  talk  about  paying  me,"  returned  Doctor 
Milnor,  «  good  deal  moved.  "  Bat  if  yoa  nave  no 
money,  now,  bow  are  yon  going  to  live  ?" 

«  We  do  n't  want  much,  and  we  've  still  got  a  little 
floor  and  meat  in  the  house.  Father  will  be  better 
soon,  I  hope,  and  mother  and  I  will  take  in  tew- 
log. 

"  Have  yon  ever  taken  in  tewing,  ae  yoa  call 
it?" 

"  O  fee.  Bat  we  hav'n't  been  here  a  great  while. 
And  we  do  n't  yet  know  any  body  from  whom  we 
can  obtain  it" 

Doctor    Milnor    thought    a  moment,   and    then 


« Ron  home  quickly  and  give  youf  father  that 
medicine.     In  the  morning  I  will  call  in  again." 

Thanking  the  kind  physician  with  a  mute,  bat  ex- 
pressive look,  Anna  turned  away  and  left  his  office. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

"  Have  yoa  got  it  ?"  eagerly  asked  the  mother  of 
Anna,  as  she  came  in  after  an  absence  of  over  half 
an  boor. 

"  Yes.  Here  it  is.  Martin  refused  to  trust  me, 
and  I  had  to  go  to  Doctor  Milnor." 

Mrs.  Gray  waited  to  hear  no  more,  bat  took  the 
medicine  quickly  from  her  daughter's  hand,  and  har- 
ried with  it  up  to  the  chamber  of  her  sick  husband. 
As  she  did  so,  Anna  heard  her  father's  deep  sounding, 
coacoseive  cough,  that  to  her  ear  was  more  than  ever 


After  one  of  the  powders  had  been  given  the  sick 
ma  seemed  to  feel  some  relief.  Before  half  an  hoar 
had  passed  he  was  sleeping  quietly. 

"  Now  Anna,  do  you  go  to  bed,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Gray,  "  I  will  set  up  with  your  father  to-night." 

"  No,  mother :  you  were   up   toe  whole  of  last 

sight,    and   havVt  lain  down  once  to-day.       You 

xanst  go  to  bed  and  let  me  sit  up.     I  can  do  it  very 

-well.      The  doctor  said  that  he  would  sleep  well  after 

;ine.     Oh ;  I  hope  he  will  be  a  great  deal 

in  the  morning.     I  am  sure    he  will,  for  the 

icine  acted  so  quickly.' 

Her  mother  was  by  no  means  so  sanguine ;  for  she 

vosderstood  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  anodyne 

her  husband  had  taken.     But  she  did  not  wish  to 

the  lively  hope  that  had  sprung  up  in  her 

•Ssnnghter's  mind,  and  therefore   said  nothing  to  the 


Earnestly  urged  by  Anna,  she  at  length  consented 
lie  down,  though  without  taking  off  her  clothes, 
led  by  long  watching,  and  from  want  of 
rest  and  sleep,  Mrs.  Gray  soon  fell  into  a 
slumber,  and  Anna  was  left  the  only  eonsoious 
in  that  sick  ebamber.  At  first  an  indescriba- 
feeling  of  loneliness  stole  over  her.  There  was 
in  nature.  Even  her  own  heart's  pulsations 
sued  hashed  into  rest.     This  feeling  passed  away 


after  a  time,  as  her  thoughts  became  more  active* 
These  not  being  pleasant,  she  took  up  a  book,  and 
sought  forgetfulness  of  herself  in  its  pages.  For 
several  hours  she  read,  with  only  the  interruptions 
occasioned  by  the  utterance  of  a  heavy  groan  now 
and  then,  that  struggled  up  from  the  breast  of  the 
sleeping  invalid.  At  last,  even  these  were  intermit- 
ted, and  her  father  slept  more  quietly. 

About  one  o'clock,  she  laid  aside  her  book.  It 
had  ceased  longer  to  interest  her.  Rising  from  her 
chair,  she  took  the  lamp,  and  going  to  the  bed  upon 
which  her  father  slept,  held  it  so  that  the  light  would 
fall  clearly  on  his  face.  Its  expression  caused  her 
to  start,  and  seat  the  blood  flowing  back  upon  her 
heart. 

But,  she  recovered  herself  in  a  moment.  He  was 
breathing  easily — nay,  as  gently  as  a  sleeping  infant. 
Turning  from  the  bed  side,  she  replaced  the  lamp, 
shading  it  so  that  its  light  would  not  fall  upon  the 
sick  man's  face,  and  then  retired  to  a  chair  in  the 
shadow  of  the  room.  The  storm  had  increased 
instead  of  abating  with  the  progress  of  the  night. 
It  rushed  and  roared  along  the  streets,  and  drove 
against  the  frail  tenement  which  they  occupied,  with 
a  force  that  made  it  shake  to  the  foundation.  None 
will  wonder  that  the'  young  watcher,  now  that  her 
mind  had  ceased  to  be  occupied  as  it  bad  been  during 
the  former  part  of  the  night,  should  feel  a  dark, 
superstitious,  and  undefinable  fear  stealing  over  it. 
Every  deeper  sigh  of  the  storm,  every  mysterious 
moan  of  the  wind,  every  strange  sound  by  night 
made  audible,  fell  with  a  chilling  sensation  upon  her 
heart.  At  last  she  arose,  and  went  to  the  bed  upon 
which  her  mother  lay  sleeping  soundly,  and  crouched 
down  close  beside  her.  Here  she  reclined  for  nearly  an 
boor,  until  sleep  began  to  steal  over  her  senses* 

A  moaning  sound  startled  her  just  as  she  had  be- 
come unconscious  of  external  things.  Rising  to  ber 
feet,  she  stood  bewildered  for  a  moment  The  sound 
came  to  her  ear  again.  It  was  from  her  father. 
Stepping  quickly  to  the  bed  upon  which  he  lay,  she 
bent  over  him  anxiously.  He  still  slept ;  and  still 
breathed  easily — but  every  few  minutes  moaned  as  if 
in  pain. 

Sighing  heavily,  she  turned  away,  and  again 
shrank  near  to  her  mother.  But  she  felt  no  more 
inclination  to  sleep.  Superstitious  thoughts  were 
again  thrown  into  her  mind.  She  felt  as  if  some 
fearful  vision  would  every  moment  rise  np,  and  drive 
her  mad.  Images  of  more  real  things,  after  awhile, 
impressed  her  imagination.  These  were  taking  new 
forms  every  moment,  when  a  deeper  groan  from  her 
father  again  startled  her.  In  a  little  while  a  strange 
distinct  rattle  thrilled  her  ear,  causing  her  to  spring 
to  his  bed  side  with  a  quivering  heart. 

Her  father  lay  motionless.  She  bent  her  ear 
down,  but  felt  no  breath  upon  her  cheek.  Turning 
to  the  light,  she  removed  the  object  that  shaded  it 
from  the  bed,  and  tben  glided  back.  One  look  suffi- 
ced. Death's  angel  had  set  his  seal  upon  the  sick 
man's  face.  A  long  wailing  cry  filled  the  chamber, 
and  the  poor  girl  fell  senseless  upon  the  couch  that 
supported  her  father's  corpse. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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being  the  veritable  young  geniuses  to  whioh 
»)  have  alladed.  With  ana  or  two  excep- 
tions, we  havs  not  found  in  the  productions  of  the 
[altar  eloat  any  evidence  of  real  merit.  Soma  of 
them  writ*  smoothly,  and  cu  rhyme  wordi  with  a 
good  deal  of  facility,  bat  scarcely  a  tingle  on*  has 
given  evidence  of  possessing  the  power  to  go  up  into 
the  higher  regiona  of  his  own  mind,  and  bring  down 
thence  new,  and  true,  and  beautiful  idea*.  Things 
stored  in  the  extern!  memory  are  merely  re-arranged,  I 
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ia  wham  alow  am  mil  trams,  and  who  ou  only  «» 
maakale  new  troths  to  such  as  are  willing  to  re* 
oov*  them  ?— But  ho  U  not  willing  to  waw  thorn, 
beeaase  ho  believes  that  he  has  the  power  to  «ra*t« 
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Ailthismay  aotbeekartosoaeiiuads.  We 
oouctoos  of  not  having  made  it  as  elear  in  expree- 
lipo  at  it  is  in  our  own  thoughts.  Still,  our  view 
nay  he  vaguely  aeon,  and  if  calmly  reflected  open, 
will  be  seen  more  and  more  clearly,  and  ka  great 
importance  ao  a  practioal  doetrine  felt* 

Taking  this  standard,  it  is  not  hard  to  determine 
where  tree  genius  lies.  Observation,  as  well  ao 
theory,  proves,  that  we  rarely  if  ever  find  it  in  those 
whs  think  they  nosaBBi  it,  while  in  the  shrinking  and 
over  modest  wo  often  diseovor  the  rarest 
rfllspfiM  and  the  hkmeat  endowments. 


The  AaoEKiCAif  WdtaAW.— In  our  January  num- 
ber we  mentioned  in  terms  of  commendation  a  new 
weekly  paper  that  had  been  started  in  onr  city  (it  has 
now  reached  its  twenty-fourth  number),  called  "  Ths 
Amrimm,   Womum,"  published  by  Mrs,  Probasco, 
m  North  Fourth  St.  and  edited  by  ladies ;  and  at  the 
same  time  spoke  of  what  seemed  to  us  a  severity  in 
the  tone  of  name  of  its  articles  that  alluded  more  per- 
nealarly  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  literary 
worm,— that  is,  the  American  literary  world.     Wo 
did  not  object  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations 


aw  /ear  they  are,  in  the  main,  too  true — but  only  to 
ths> met  of  their  being  made  by  our  fair  friends,  from 
whom  we  never  like  to  hear  the  harsh  tones  of  censure. 
Perhaps  we  were  a  little  hypercritical  in  this ;  but  no 
matter, — we  are  glad  that  oar  remarks  have  been 
taken  in  a  good  spirit ;  and  in  order  that  full  justice 
may  be  done  all  around,  we  copy  the  following 
Jtpty  of  the  American  Woman. 

Amiiican  Woman— AaTHua/fl  Maoazine.— The 
January  number  of  Arthur's  Magazine  did  not  reach 
nfsJMii  within  a  few  days,  indeed,  not  unti  I  after  we  bad 
received  that  of  February.    It  is  a  good  number,  cen- 
time two   beautiful  engravings  and  much  interesting 
matter,  set  in  a  most  beautiful  typography.    Amongst 
a  variety-,  we  find  a  notice  of  ourselves,  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  transfer  to  our  eolomns,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stricture*  upon  some  of  our  editorials*  for 
which  Mr.  Arthur  bespeaks  from  ua  a  pardon.    It 
appear  evident  to  all,  that  our  editorials  sre 
dine  rent  pens,   and  display  different  tones  of  j 
%  and  various  ability  for  composition.    But  the 
writer  of  Uaie  is  not  aware  of  any  one  editorial,  that 
is  liable  to  the  objection  which  Mr.  Arthur  gently  in- 
mutate*  againat  us.    We  commend  his  independence, 
sad  think  the  better  of  him  for  the  freedom  with 
which  he  hen  remarked  anon  our  paper.    At  the  same 
tone,  we  would  nave  preferred  that  he  had  designated 
those  articlea  to  the  spirit  of  which,  he  so  delicately 
tikes  exception.    Our  editorial*,  most  of  them,  are 
the  productions  of  the  moment,  as  the  editresses  have 
engiH.aiiniiinfn  of  soch  a  character  as  to  preclude  them 
from  that  devotion  to  the  paper  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  it.       We  have,  therefore,  generally  written  in 
lanfe,  and  in  earnest; — and  wiring  been  taught, 
yootli,  that  perspicuity  was  the  first  jrreat  re- 
ofgood  writing,  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
understood.    When  we  had  any  thing  te 
say*  we  spoke  right  out    Testing  our  literature  by 
what  we  dettnaed  sound  canons  of  criticism,  we  found 
t  m  baby  literature  and  we  thus  denominated  it.    Our 
sea  we  found  writing  like  little  misses,  and  we  told 


them  ao.  Their  writinga  werechaffr.  of  the  peesioas, 
which  destroy  and  enfeeble,  and  not  of  the  under-' 
standing  which  illumines,  preserves,  and  ennobles* 
and  we  expressed  our  opinion  to  that  effect.  The 
age  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  selfish,  senaual  are,  and 
whilst  we  announced  our  convictions  of  that  tact,  we 
have  steadily  and  constantly  referred  to  and  enforced 
the  mighty  fundamental  principles,  which  in  the  end* 
will  revolutionize  and  chasten  it.  In  a  word,  whether 
we  have  spoken  of  literature,  politics,  religion,  or  of 
the  social  or  civil  state,  we  have  endeavored  always 
to  apeak  forth  the  **  words  of  truth  and  soberness," 
and  to  embody,  in  our  brief  editorials,  a  saving,  con- 
servative and  ennobling  principle.  If  Mr.  Arthur,  or 
any  one  else,  will  point  out  to  us  in  our  editorials  a 
false  fact  or  a  principle  philosophically,  morally  or 
religiously  unsound,  we  will  deem  it  onr  highest  duty, 
at  once,  to  renounce  it.  Nor  have  we  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  tone  or  spirit  of  our  articlea.  Aware  that 
it  is  this  which  influences,  we  have  ever  endeavored 
to  pervade  onr  sheet  with  the  spirit  which  lifts  up. 
But,  it  may  be,  that  our  feelings  nave  been  so  revolted 
by  the  weak  effeminacy  around  ua,  that  we  have  been 
driven  unconsciously  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  real  truth,  we  think,  is  expressed  in  the 
closing  sentence.  And  thai  covers  all  the  objections 
we  intended  to  make.  Our  leaders  will  see  from  the 
above,  that  the  "  American  Woman"  has  about  it  a 
spice  of  independence,  with  tact,  taste,  and  ability. 
And  who  can  object  to  these  ?  For  one,  we  should 
like  to  see  the  talent  now  at  work  on  that  unpretend- 
ing little  sheet,  have  a  wider  scope.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  "  American  Woman'1  with  broader 
wings,  floating  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  American  women  every  where  ahould  take 
it  and  read  it.  The  price  par  year  is  only  one 
dollar* 


Homs  Poems,  bt  Augustine  J.  H.  Dugahwe. — 
A  very  modest  little  book,  with  this  modest  title  has 
been  laid  on  our  table.  In  introducing  himself  to  the 
public,  the  author  says  : — "  In  ushering  into  the  world, 
this  little  book,  I  ask  for  it  no  favor  which  it  may  not 
deserve.  It  is  not  the  offspring  of  an  imagination 
nursed  amid  the  wild  and  the  wonderful  of  nature, 
nor  of  a  mind  moulded  in  the  haunts  of  classic  life. 
It  has  sprung  up  amid  the  noise  of  the  great  city,  the 
toils  of  the  life-task ;  and  if  it  should  possess  any  merit, 
it  is  that  of  the  wild  plant  that  snoots  up  from  the 
city's  roofs,  unnurtured  save  by  the  showers  of 
heaven.  Thus  I  send  it  forth.  It  remains  for  others 
to  cultivate  and  encourage  the  simple  plant  If  they 
do  so,  it  may  yet  give  forth  a  swseter  fragrance  than 
the  hot-bed  flowers  that  bask  in  fortune's  sunshine. 
If  they  do  not,  let  it  fructify  alone  !" 

The  book  it  made  up  of  two  well  written  poems, 
one  called  "  Massachusetts,"  delivered  before  the 
Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library  Association,  July  4, 
1842,  and  the  other,  "  The  Nations,"  delivered  before 
the  Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library  Association,  at 
BromfieW  Church,  July  4,  1843— besides  a  number 
of  shorter  pieces.  The  two  larger  poems  contain 
many  striking  and  beautiful  passages.  We  make  a 
single  extract  from  "  Massachusetts,"  descriptive  of  a 
scene  that  all  will  recognise  : — 

»  On  the  foamy  wave,— 
Now  sinking  in  the  gulf  that  seems  her  grave, 
Now  rising  on  the  billows  chill  and  dark,— 
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Lo !  tremblingly  careens  a  sea-worn  bark ; 
The  breakers  dash  around  her ;  on  her  lee 
The  cliffs  uprear. their  forms;  the  dashing  sea 
Each  moment  threatens  wreck  ;  and  sable  night, 
And  stormy  skies,  and  all  the  forms  that  fright 
The  soul  of  man,  are  round  her ;— yet  she  rides 
In  safety — proudly  stems  the  whirling  tides  ;— 
Till  moored  at  last  within  the  sheltering  bay, 
Her  weary  crew  behold  the  welcome  day. 
The  laboring  boat  thro*  stormy  billows  cleaves, 
Where,  on  the  beetling  Rock,  the  surge  upheaves ; 
And,  springing  lightly  on  the  yielding  sod, 
They  consecrate  the  soil  to  Freedom  and  to  God. 
High  hearts  were  there — the  aged  and  the  young ; 
Around  the  gray-haired  sire  the  infant  clung ; 
The  lofty  form  of  manhood,  and  the  fair 
And  shrinking  maiden— all  were  clustered  there! 
And  there  was  one,— the  noblest  one,  where  all 
Were  noble,— she  who  left  her  father's  hall, 
To  dare  the  terrors  of  the  untrod  wild 
With  him,  the  chosen  of  her  nndefiled 
And  trusting  heart*     And  there,  in  faith  and  love, 
They  stood— that  noble  band — until,  above 
The  breakers*  roar,  the  tempest's  din,  the  song 
Of  Freedom's  gladness  burst,  and  rolled  along 
The  arching  skies, — till  hill,  and  vale,  and  plain, 
And   every   forest-aisle,   gave   back    an   answering 
strain." 

Among  the  minor  pieces  are  a  number  that  show 
the  author  to  possess  a  fine  vein  of  poetry.  We 
marked  several,  but  have  room  only  for  the  follow- 
i»g  :— 

EVENING. 
Evening  has  come !  the  distant  hills  grow  dim 
In  lengthened  shadows,  and  the  vesper-hymn 
Of  flute-voiced  warblers  falls  upon  mine  ear 
In  thrilling  melody  ; — yet,  lingering  here, 
I  meditate.     The  setting  snn's  last  ray 

Falls  mildly-brilliant  over  wood  and  stream ; 
'T  is  gone !  but  mark  the  day-god's  golden  way. 

Heavens !  can  Italia's  boasted  sunsets  beam 
With  richer  glories  ?     All  the  western  sky 

Seems  lit  by  flame !  with  living  fire  each  cloud 
Is  tipped  !  the  glorious  brilliancy 

Of  Iris  shines  in  all,  and  lights  the  proud, 
Majestic  city's  domes  that  rise  below, — 
Till  spire  and  turret  high  with  equal  splendor  glow. 

SONNET. 

AFTER  ▲  THUTVDSft-flTOSM. 

Soft  blows  the  freshen'd  air  !  the  gloomy  clouds 
That  hung  above  the  misty  mount  are  breaking ; 

The  birds  are  bursting  from  their  leafy  shrouds, 
And  hill  and  vale  with  minstrelsy  are  waking, 
With  gushing  rivulets  sweet  music  making. 

Earth  breathes  again !  for  she  has  cast  away 
The  nightmare  Tempest,  and  in  sunlight  basks, 
To  drink  its  warmth,  while  kindly  Nature  tasks 

Her  art,  to  bring,  beneath  her  gentle  sway, 

Our  late-complaining  souls  to  smile  in  gladness. 

Thus,  gladd'ning  every  bosom  with  his  rays, 

And  bidding  every  tongue  to  shout  his  praise, 

And  drying  Nature's  tear-drops  in  his  blaze, 

The  happy  sun  can  wake  mankind  from  sadness. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  genuine  stuff  of  which 
a  true  poet  is  made,  in  Mr.  Duganne,  than  is  pos- 


sessed by  many  that  we  could  name,  who  happen  to 
be  favorites  in  certain  quarters,  and  are  thos  made 
the  subjects  of  an  undeserved  reputation.  But  let 
him  not  be'  ambitious  of  fame.  He  has  faults  that 
must  be  corrected — thoughts  that  need  maturing— and 
perceptions  that  must  grow  dearer,  before  he  w:ll  be 
appreciated,  and  his  productions  loved  by  men  and 
women  of  taste,  who  read  poetry  for  itself t  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  author.  We  say  loved — yes, 
this  is  the  only  true  standard  by  which  poetic  ex- 
cellence should  be  determined.  Poetry  must  be 
loved  so  entirely,  that  its  author  becomes,  for  the 
time,  forgotten— and  no  poetry  ever  lives  that  is  not 
the  product  of  a  man  who  has,  while  writing  it,  for~ 
gotten  himself.  If  he  thinks  of  himself,  the  reader 
will  think  of  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  think,  pet- 
haps,  that  the  production  is  very  good  for  the  author. 
But  what  true  poet  is  ambitious  lo  be  so  read  ? 

• 
Lovers  and  Husbands,  a  Story  of  Married  Life. 
By    T.   S.    Arthur.      New   York:    Harper  If 
Brothers,  1845. 

This  little  volume  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three 
practical  stories  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  of  which 
".Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  was  the  first.  Like  that, 
the  object  is  to  present  right  views  on  the  subject, 
in  order,  that  all  who  enter  its  holy  bonds,  may 
seonre  the  happiness  *hat  should  ever  be  found 
therein.* 

Married  and  Single  :  or  Marriage  and  Celibacy 
Contrasted,  in  a  Series  of  Domestic  Pictures. 
By  T.  S.  Arthur.  New  York :  Harper  o>  Bro- 
thers, 1845. 

This  volume  completes  the  series  just  mentioned. 
Like  the  preceding  ones,  its  aim  is  to  give  true  prin- 
ciples, and  also  to  show,  in  a  series  of  domestic  pic- 
tures drawn  from  real  life,  how  marriage  elevates, 
purifies  and  refines  the  mind,  while  voluntary  celi- 
bacy debases  it— that  is,  celibacy  maintained  from 
views  opposed  to  marriage. 

ID"  A  number  of  works,  in  pamphlet  editions,  are 
on  our  table,  but  we  cannot  find  room  for  notices  of 
them  this  month.  One  of  these,  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  in  the  trial  of  Bishop  OnderdonL,  of  New 
York,  is  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned  in  its  publica- 
tion. Why  were  reporters  employed  to  write  down 
the  disgusting  details  and  cross-examinations  with  a 
view  to  their  being  given  to  the  public,  except  that 
money  might  be  made  by  a  sale  of  the  copyright  ? 
Again,  we  repeat,  that  the  fact  and  manner  of  this 
whole  publication  is  deeply  disgraceful  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

To  Correspondents.-  «  Alvina,  or  the  Fright,'* 
we  will  endeavor  to  make  room  for,  soon.  Its  great 
length  has  prevented  our  publishing  it  before  this. 
We  thank  the  author  of  "  Truth  and  Integrity,*'  and 
»  Ye  are  Going,"  for  his  contributions.  They  shall 
have  a  place  next  month.  The  following  articles 
will  not  suit  us.  "  He  Survived  not  His  Kindred," 
"  The  Overthrow  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "  The  Dying 
Hymn  of  a  Blind  Girl." 
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^yy  uiejKHfi.mia  men     oanishment  ol  her  chosen  husband  cannot  tear 


harmoniously  combined,  producing  by  the  union,     from  her  constant  heart  his  fond  remembrance ; 
a  perfect  incarnation  of  ail  graces  of  mind,  heart    nor  yet  can  his  jealous  belief  in  her  faithlessness. 
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SHAKESPEARE    GALLERY    OF    BEAUTY.  — NO.    IJ. 
I  MOGEN. 


N  none  of  Shakes-  and  person.      The  scene  of  the  drama  of  Cymlje- 

pear's  characters  line,  restricted,  for  the  moil  port  to  the  secluded 

ii  there  a  greater  dells  and  forest-shaded  uplands  of  ancient  Britain 

exhibition  of  ft-  the   comparative   rudeness  of  the  age,  and  the 

male  virtues  than  perils  of  her   varying    fortune*,  form  a  kind  of 

in  Imogen.  Every  dark  back-ground  to  the  picture,  from  which  the 

element  of  loveli-  portrait  of  Imogen'*  character,  skilfully  drawn, 

neasand  goodness  -  stands  forth  in  bright  and  beautiful  relief ;  and 

teem  to  have  been  however  this  beck-ground  of  season,  place,  or 

Gut    refined    by  events  may  change,  iht  a  Still  the  same.     The 

the  poet,  and  then  banishment  of  her  chosen  husband  cannot  tear 

armonioHsly  combiner],  producing  by  the  union,  from  her  constant  heart  his  fond  remembrance; 

perfect  incarnation  of  all  graces  of  mind,  heart  nor  yet  can  hi*  jealous  belief  in  her  faithlessness, 
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make  her  cease  to  love  him  who  wrongfully  gives  i  The  play  of  Cymbeline  has  been  attacked  by 
credence  to  the  false  tale  of  her  dishonor.  The  j  critics  more  violently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
portraiture  of  her  character  is,  throughout,  per-  \  Shakespeare's  dramatic  pieces, 
feet.  She  has  been  compared  to  Desdemona,  and  >  Malone  has  charged  the  poet  with  "peopleing 
the  comparison  will  certainly  hold  good  in  many  j  Rome  with  modern  Italians,"  by  introducing  the 
points,  although  the  circumstances  surrounding  j  characters  of  Philario,  Iachimo,  &c;  Doct.  John- 
these  two  characters,  are  widely  different.  Their  j  son,  with  his  too  common  arrogance,  has  ao 
constancy,  firmness,  and  loveliness  are  the  same,  j  severely  censured  the  play  as  to  almost  absolutely 
A  resemblance  has  also  been  traced  between  their  j  condemn  « the  improbability  of  the  plot,  the  folly 
husbands, — Posthumus  and  the  Moor, — which  re-  j  of  the  fiction,  the  confusion  of  names  and  manners 
semblance  is  equally  apparent  in  the  fondness  of  {  of  different  periods."    Douce  has  quarrelled  with 


their  attachments,  in  their  jealousy,  and  in  their  i  the  use  of  the  word  "pound,"  as  being  "a  modern 
passionate  grief  and  anger,  when  aroused  by  sus-  j  computation"  of  money. 

picious  fears  amounting  to  belief.  |      But  these,  and  other  quibbling  fault-finders, 

The  beautiful  plate  which  we  give  in  this  number  ;  have  been  fully  answered  by  other  commentators, 
represents  Imogen,  as  she  is  described  in  Act  II.  ;  such  as  Knight,  Schlegel,  T.  Campbell,  and  many 
Scene  2  of  the  play,  while  reading  at  night  in  her  \  more  of  equal  note  and  authority;  and  if  they 
bed-chamber,  as  if  striving  to  banish  the  gloomy  |  have  not  entirely  vindicated  the  poet,  they  have 
thoughts  occasioned  by  her  cruel  separation  from  explained  many  of  his  apparent  errors,  and  have 
Posthumus.  The  artist  has  delineated,  with  ad-  so  excused  his  anachronisms,  as  to  make  them 
mirable  precision,  the  expression  of  sad  revery  as  j  cease  to  be  defects.  Campbell  pronounces  this 
she  turns  listlessly  from  the  book,  which  fails  to  play  <<  the  fittest  in  Shakespeare's  whole  theatre 
interest  her  wandering  thoughts — thoughts  which  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  great  dramatic 
are  with  another  in  a  distant  land.  j  genius  can  occasionally  venture  on  bold  impro- 


«  Schlegel  pronounces  CYMBELINE  to  be 
*  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  wonderful  composi- 
tions, in  which  the  poet  has  contrived  to  blend 
together,  into  one  harmonious  whole,  the  social 


racter  of  Imogen,  not  a  feature  of  female  excel- 


babilities,  and  yet  not  only  shrive  the  offence,  but 
leave  us  enchanted  with  the  offender.  The  wager 
of  Posthumus  in  Cymbeline,  is  a  very  unlikely 
one.     But  let  us  deal  honestly  with  this  objection, 


manners  of  the  latest  times  with  heroic  deeds,  and     and  admit  the  wager  to  be  improbable :  still  we 
even  with  appearances  of  the  Gods.     In  the  cha-     have  enough  in  the  play  to  make  us  forget  it,  and 


more  than  forgive  it.     Shakespeare  foresaw,  that 


lence  is  forgotten.    Her  chaste  tenderness,  her     from  this  license  he  could  deduce  delightful  scenes, 
softness,  and  her  virgin  pride ;  her  boundless  re-  j  and  situations,  and  he  scrupled  not  to  hazard  it. 


signation,  and  her  magnanimity  towards  her  mis- 
taken husbandry  whom  she  is  unjustly  persecuted; 
her  adventures  in  disguise  and  her  apparent  death 
and  her  recovery, — form  altogether  a  picture 
equally  tender  and  affecting. 


The  faulty  incident  may  be  compared  to  a  little 
fountain,  which,  though  impregnated  with  some 
unpalatable  mineral,  gives  birth  to  a  large  stream, 
and  that  stream  as  it  proceeds  loses  its  taint  of 
taste  in  the  sweet  and  many  waters  that  join  its 


"  <  The  two  princes  Giuderius  and  Arviragns,  >  course.  Be  the  wager  what  it  may,  it  gives  birth 
both  educated  in  the  wilds,  form  a  noble  contrast  >  to  charming  incidents.  It  introduces  us  to  a 
to  Miranda  and  Perdita.  In  these  two  young  feast  of  the  chastest  luxury,  in  the  sleeping  scene, 
men,  to  whom  the  chase  has  imparted  vigor  and  >  when  we  gaze  on  the  shut  eye-lids  of  Imogen  : 
hardihood,  but  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  ?  and  that  scene  (how  ineffably  rich,  as  well  as 
high  destination,  and  have  always  been  kept  far  \  modest !)  is  followed  by  others  that  swell  our 
from  human  society,  we  are  enchanted  by  a  naive  j  interest  to  enchantment.  Imogen  hallows  to  the 
heroism,  which  leads  them  to  anticipate  and  to  j  imagination  every  thing  that  loves  her,  and  that 
dream  of  deeds  of  valor,  till  an  occasion  is  offered,  j  she  loves  in  return;  and  when  she  forgives  Pos- 
which  they  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  embrace,  <  thumus,  who  may  dare  to  reftias  him  pardon  ? 
When  Imogen  comes  in  disguise  to  their  cave ;  <  Then,  in  her  friendship  with,  her  unconscious 
when  Giuderius  and  Arviragus  form  an  impas-  j  brothers  of  the  mountain-cave,  what  delicious 
sioned  friendship  with  all  the  innocence  of  child-  j  touches  of  romance !  I  think  I  exaggerate  not 
hood,  for  the  tender  boy,  (in  whom  they  neither  ;  in  saying  that  Shakespeare  has  no  where  breathed 
suspect  a  female,  nor  their  own  sister) ;  when,  on  j  more  pleasurable  feelings  over  the  mind,  as  an 
returning  from  the  chase,  they  find  her  dead,  sing  j  antidote  to  tragic  pain,  than  in  Cymbeline."  We 
her  to  the  ground,  and  cover  the  grave  with  I  could  not  forbear  inserting  this  short  passage 
flowers  ; — these  scenes  might  give  a  new  life  for  <  because  it  expresses  for  us  our  own  opinion  in 
poetry  to  the  most  deadened  imagination.1  " —  >  more  clear  and  beautiful  language  than  we  could 
Hewitt's  Illustrated  Shakespeare.  )  use  ourselves,  and  shows,  moreover,  the  spirit  m 
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which  the  defenders  of  this  play  have  conducted 
the  discussion  of  its  merits  and  defects.     It  has 
long  been  a  "  bone  of  contention"  amongst  critics, 
and  though  it  is  perhaps  one  of  those  plays  which 
are  least  read  and  admired  by  general  readers,  we 
think  it  one  of  the  finest  of  Shakespeare's  drama- 
tic efforts.     True,  there  is  less  depth  and  phi- 
losophy of  thought — less  subtlety  of  reasoning — 
less  of  fiery  and  absorbing  passion,  than  in  some 
others,  more  deeply  studied,  but  to  make  amends 
for  this,  there  is  an  interesting  intricacy  of  plot, 
without  confusion, — a  romance  of  incident  and 
character,  heightened  by  the  distance  of  time, 
and  by  the  rudeness  of  the  age ;  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  totally  dissimilar  individuals,  which 
are  yet  all  true  to  nature,  and  finally  an  engross- 
ing interest  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  which 
leads  the  reader  eagerly  on  from  point  to  point  in 
the  development  of  events,  until  he  arrives  at  a 
happy  termination  to  them  all. 

The  constant  Imogen  is  a  twin  conception  with 
the  devoted  Desdemona ;  Posthumus  and  Othello 
are  the  same  jealous  heroes ;  Iachimo  and  Iago 
are  both  polished  traitors ;  and  yet  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  these  similar  characters.  Imo- 
gen's attachment  was  that  which  had  grown  with 
her  years  from  infancy,  whereas  Desdemona  loved 
from  some  strange  wild  impulse ;  her  devotion 
was  flamed  by  suddenly  kindled  admiration;  the 
love  of  Posthumus  was  milder  than  that  of  Othello, 
and  the  current  of  bis  grief  at  the  supposed  dis- 
honor of  his  wife,  was  less  boisterous  and  rapid, 
but  not  less  deep  and  passionate;  Iachimo  was 
treacherous  from  impulsive  vanity,  and  from  mere 
thoughtlessness,  while  Iago  was  a  villain  of  fixed 
and  premeditated  purpose.  In  the  Queen  of  Cym- 
beline,  and  in  Gertrude,  Hamlet's  mother,  may 
be  traced  a  strong  resemblance.    Both  possess 


that  wicked  cunning  which  deeply  plans,  and 
scruples  not  as  to  the  means,  by  which  these  plans 
are  consummated  ;  yet  here  also  there  is  a  differ- 
ence ;  one  acts  with  a  settled  purpose — the  other 
has  already  stained  her  robes  with  murderous 
guilt,  and  works  out  her  horrid  schemes,  impelled 
by  a  base  remorse  which  fears  the  discovery  of 
her  former  crimes. 

From  these  comparisons  we  see  that  the  cha- 
racters in  Cymbeline  are  not  less  perfect  than 
those  in  his  deeply  wrought  tragedies.  Their 
delineation  is  as  correct,  but  in  lighter  colors, 
than  in  his  more  admired  portraits. 

The  plot  of  this  play  is  almost  entirely  of  the 
poet's  own  invention.  He  found  the  name  of 
Cymbeline  as  a  king  of  ancient  Britain  in  an  old 
history,  (Hollingshed's)  and  drew  the  character  of 
Imogen  from  an  almost  forgetten  tale  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  he  embellished  and  intro- 
duced into  his  plot  as  one  of  the  principle  (and  as 
we  think  one  of  his  most  perfect)  female  charac- 
ters. 

In  the  introduction  of  real  events,  he  has  in 
some  instances  been  said  to  have  made  <<  history 
conform  to  the  play,  more  than  to  have  conformed 
his  play  to  history,"  yet  he  has  been  excused  for 
this  on  the  ground  of  obscurity  in  the  chronicles 
of  those  times,  and  on  account  of  their  general 
unimportance.  Although,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  he  was  indebted  to  history  and  tradition 
for  one  or  two  incidents,  these  are  but  a  portion 
of  the  outline,  which  he  has  perfected,  and  em- 
bellished with  his  own  genius. 

This  introduction  of  real  names  and  events  im- 
parts an  appearance  of  reality  which  increases  the 
interest  of  the  play,  and  this  reality  is  in  turn 
more  enhanced  from  the  charm  which  his  own 
imagination  sheds  around  it. 


^•^«.  *s^***s***&  ^  *^*  ^ 
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A    PRATER. 


Sleep  visits  her  uoweoed,  as  to  the  leaves 
Come  willing  night-dews ;  and  my  knees  are  bent 
Beside  her,  while  my  heart's  bliss  interweaves 
Itself  with  the  deep  breathings  of  a  prayer: — 
Rejoice  her  life !  O  Source  of  love,  who  sent 
The  soft  lew  music  of  her  lips  to  win 
My  being  from  the  curse  of  self-despair, 
Aad  teach  we  life's  true  ase  ;  O  ever  shield 


Her  gentle  spirit  from  the  shock  of  ill ! 
How  many  springs  of  joy  and  hope  within 
This  breast  her  love  and  converse  have  unsealed 
Thou  knowest.     My  bosom's    yearning  has  its 

fill. 
O  grant  her  but  the  seeds  of  bliss  thus  sown 
In  me,  and  Heaven  is  now  and  aye  our  own 

M.  K. 


AMERICAN     VIEWS.  — NO.    II. 

NIAGARA    FALLS. 

[Description  of  the  plats  engraved  for  (hi-  number  of  Arthur's  Mazarine,  from  an  original  painting  bj-  Mr.  G. 
K.  Frankenstein  of  Cincinnati.! 

flAGARA  Falls  ;  (ions,  however,  we  leave  to  those  who  will  be 
are  situated  eight  ,  more  likely  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions, 
miles  above  Lew-  \  The  plate  given  in  the  present  number,  repre- 
iston,on  Niagara  .  sents  the  falls,  as  they  appear  from  Robinson's 

(river,  about  equi-  .  '■  Chinese  Pagoda,"  which  ia  one  of  the  beat,  if 
distant  from  Lake  .  not  the   best   point  from  which   to  view  them. 
Erie    aud    Lake     The  spectator  is  elevated  seventy-live  feet  above 
Ontario.     Navy,  .  the  cataract,  from  which  position  the  eye  takes 
and    Grand    Isl-  j  in  all  the  landscape,  and  the  general  appearance 
ands  divide    the  '  of  the  falls,  as  admirably  copied  by  the  arlisi. 
£  river     about      a  i  Tbe  moat  prominent  features,  embraced  in  the 
mile  above  the  falls,  between  which  points,  the     picture,  we  shall  briefly  describe, 
water  gradually   descends    fifty-seven    feet,    in  ;      Thegroundimrnediatelybelowthespectator. — 
rapids.     The  banks,  in  some  places,  are  one  hun-  .  supposing  him   to  look   from   the   «  Pagoda" — 
dred  feet  in  height,  but,  generally  preserve  the  ;  contains  the  Ferry-house,  from  which  the  ferry 
level  of  the  country.      Tbe  river  ia  three-quarters  '  stairs    descend    the     perpendicular    precipice. 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  at  the  grand  falls,  which     Various  trees  and  vines  flourish  on  the  verge  of 
forms  a  semi-circular   curve,   extending  to  the  :  tbe  precipice  in  front  of  the  ferry-bouse,  which 
greatest  length  on  the  American  side.  j  partially  conceal  from  view  tbe  river  and  falls. 

The  appearance  of  the  land  between  the  two  |  The  rocks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  up 
lakes  has  convinced  many  that  the  falls  have  ;  which  the  spray  is  dashing,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
greatly  receded  from  their  former  position ;  and  ,  the  American  fall,  which  ia  the  nearest  in  this 
this  opinion  is  sustained  by  tbe  following  ascer-  !  view,  and  consequently  the  largest  in  perspective. 
tained  facta:  The  level  of  Lake  Erie  is  two  S  Its  actual  height,  is,  however,  greater  than  that 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  above  that  of  Lake  i  of  the  other — (the  Horse-shoe  or  British  fall) — 
Ontario.  This  descent  to  the  northward  is  not  ■■  the  first  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  and 
made  by  a  gradual  Slops  of  the  land,  but  byiteep  i  the  latter  being  but  one  hundred  and  fifty' eight 
and  sudden   precipices  at  different  intervals,  be-  \  feet  in  depth. 

Iween  which  stretch  broad  and  level  plains.  The  !  The  platform  at  the  edge  of  the  fall,  has  been 
greatest  of  these  declivites  is  at  Lewiston,  eight  j  recently  built,  by  S.  L.  Ware,  Esq.  It  projects 
miles  below  the  present  situation  of  the  falls.  ;  ten  feet  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and,  while 
The  appearance  and  general  formation  of  the  j  leaning  over  its  side  and  gazing  upon  the  fearful 
banks,  indicate  that  here  must  have  been  the  '  abyss  below  one  ia  made  sensibly  to  feel  and 
original  site  of  this  mighty  cataract;  although  j  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 
we  bplleve  that  observation  has  failed  to  deter-  I  place. 

mine  how  long  it  has  taken  to  cut  this  rocky  j  The  rapids  above  the  falls,  are,  as  may  be 
channel,  or  what  length  of  time  will  be  required  i  seen  in  the  picture,  interspersed  with  numerous 
to  extend  it  on  to  Lake  Erie.      These  specula-  '  small  islands;  tbe  moat  distant  of  which,  called 
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"Luna  Island,"  divides  the  American  fall, 
leaving  on  the  other  side  a  narrow  strip  of  water, 
which  has  been  named  «« Centre  Fall."  The 
larger  one  immediately  beyond  is  "  Goat," — (or 
as  it  is  more  appropriately  called  by  some) 
« Iris,"  Island.  From  Centre  Fall,  ajnth  may  be 
seen  winding  up  its  bank,  which  has  received  the 
appellation  of  «  Hog's  Back"— a  rather  inappro- 
priate name  for  such  a  grand  and  beautiful 
spot !  The  ferry  stairs  at  this  place,  are  about 
to  be  taken  down,  as  a  road  through  the  rocks 
is  being  cut,  to  enable  carriages  to  cross  the 
river. 

Beyond  Iris  Island  is  the  grand  <<  Horse-Shoe" 
or  British  Fall,  from  which  a  vast  cloud  of  spray 
is  continually  ascending.  This  cloud  is  particu- 
larly dense  in  the  morning,  the  time  of  day,  when 
the  sketch  was  taken.  The  tower  among  the 
rocks,  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
at  this  portion  of  the  fall,  was  built  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Iris  Island,  Augustus  and  Peter  B. 
Porter, — the  latter  of  whom  is  now  deceased. 
The  view  from  its  summit  is  fine. 

On  the  Canadian  side  is  «  Table  Rock,"  the 
cavity  below  which,  forms  the  entrance  through 
which  visitors  pass  behind  the  falls.  A  short 
distance  below,  are  the  buildings,  in  which  are 
famished  dresses  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
precipice  is  descended  by  means  of  excellent 
spiral  stairs,  winding  down,  in  front  of  the 
buildings.  None  ever  regret  this  excursion  ;— 
one  thing  is  certain, — none  ever  ought.  The 
British  Rapids  are  seen  beyond  this  fall,  and  the 


high,  wooded  banks  of  Canada,  bound  the  river 
in  the  distance. 

Iris  Island,  than  which  there  are  few  more 
beautiful  spots  upon  the  globe,  together  with  the 
other  islands,  and  the  surrounding  river  banks, 
have  been  left,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  state  of 
nature.  This  speaks  highly  for  the  good  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  proprietors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  spot  will  ever  remain  in  such  hands. 

We  have  thus  given  an  enumeration  of*  the 
prineipal  and  most  interesting  features  in  this 
most  sublime  of  all  scenes.  We  confess  that  it 
is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  ; — a  cold  catalogue 
of  the  separate  and  distinguishing  beauties  of  this 
pre-eminently  beautiful  spot ;— but  this  is  all  we 
can  do.  Description,  when  measuring  with 
such  a  subject,  its  feeble  powers,  becomes  yet 
weaker  from  its  useless  exertion,  and  praise  de- 
generates into  disparagement.  The  Falls  of 
Niagara  must  be  seen  ;  otherwise  all  ideas  of 
their  appearance  or  grandeur  are  inadequate. 

The  engraving  accompanying  this  present 
number,  expresses  with  great  accuracy  the  out- 
lines and  general  appearance  of  the  Falls,  though 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult, — and  we  might  suppose 
impossible-— to  preserve  distinctness,  when  so 
many  objects,  scattered  over  so  large  a  space,  are 
brought  within  such  small  compass.  The  diffi- 
culty however  which  has  been  thus  thoroughly 
overcome,  only  speaks  the  louder  in  praise  of  the 
talented  young  artist, — Mr.  Godfrey  N.  Franken- 
stein,—of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  took  on  the  spot 
the  sketch  from  which  the  plate  is  engraved. 
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HE  soft  blue  eyes  of  a 
Poet's  child," 
I   conk!    weep    o'er 
their  beauty  deep, 
But  the  merry  glance 

of  our  little  Kate, 
Bring!  never  a  thought 

—to  weep ; 
It  is  dancing  forever 
in  sonny  gleams, 
Though  it  breaks  through  beaded  tears, 
And  one  may  learn  from  its  happy  light, 
Of  her  spirit's  riper  years. 

In  the  dull,  dull  cares,  our  earth-lifebears, 

Her  child-smiles  have  no  part, 
So  closely  and  deeply  she  nestles  down 

To  her  mother's  beating  heart ; 
She  knows  not  yet  of  world-desires, 

But  recks  it  her  noblest  stale, 
13* 


When  she  only  claspeth  her  Father's  hand, 
The  loving  little  Kate. 

We  call  her  "  our  star"  for  her  beauty  bright, 

And  "  our  bird"  for  her  chainless  glee  ; 
And  our  "  bud  of  promise,"  that  springs  in  light, 

And  a  flower  of  Kfe  Shall  be  : 
How  little  she  thinks  of  the  cares  and  joys 

Her  tears  and  smiles  create, 
But  she  sorrows  the  less  for  the  laok  of  thought, 

The  merry  little  Kate. 


She  is  young1 — too  young  to  speak  of  Heaven, 

And  its  spirit-joys  intense, 
But  its  beauty  is  woven  through  all  her  life, 

In  holy  innocence : 
Oh  !  never  murmur— with  Heaven  so  near, 

Our  hopes  are  sure  as  great ; 
While  their  life  springs  up  from  a  fount  bo  pure 

As  the  soul  of  our  little  Kate.  tz.  M. 
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[The  following  sketch   is  from  the 
sented  in  the  February  noi 
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ample  and  anlerlai 
who  has  felt  (and  w 


;en  the  »  Revolt  of  Majaniello,"  pre 
ot  already  familiar  with  the  celebrate! 

,  and  any  thing  connected  with  Rossis: 

degree  has  not?)  tbe  power  of  his  Lruacen 


OMENICO  BARBA- 

"\J\  was  a  true  type  of 

\jn  France,  connected  j 
'  with  tbe  theatre,  we  I 
^  have  the  director,  the  j 
M  manager,  the  king's  ■ 
commissary,  tbe  cash-  '■ 
ler,the  superintendent,  j 
but  we  have  not  the  imprtiario.  The  impresario  ■■ 
is  not  only  a  complex  of  ali  these  ;  he  is  still  j 
more.  Oar  theatres  are  managed  constitution-  j 
ally ;  our  directors,  according  to  the  celebrated  j 
parliamentary  maxim,  reign  but  do  not  govern-  ' 
The  Italian  impresario  is  a  despot,  a  czar,  a  sut-  j 
tan,  reigning  by  divine  right  in  his  theatre,  moved,  S 
as  the  most  legitimate  king,  by  no  will  except  ,' 
his  own,  rendering  account  of  his  administration 
but  to  heaven,  and  hie  conscience.  He  is,  at  ; 
once,  for  bis  artistes  a  skilful  projector  and  an 
indulgent  father ;  an  absolute  master  and  a  faith- 
ful friend  j  a  clear-seeing  guide  and  an.  incor-  ' 
ruptible  judge.  He  deals  in  tbe  white  slave  , 
trade,  disposing  of  his  merchandise  at  will ;  re- 
cognizing the  right  of  no  one  to  step  upon  hia  j 
deck;  pursuing  his  traffic  under  his  ilag  and 
defending  his  flag  with  American  intrepidity.  ] 
The  impresario  has,  however,  rot  only  right,  j 
he  has  power  also.  Under  his  orders  are  a  piquet  : 
of  cavalry,  and  a  platoon  of  infantry,  a  com-  [ 
misary  of  police  and  a  eapiiaiiu  dt  place  ;  sbirri  I 
carabiniers  and  gend'armes,  to  send  instantly  to  j 
prison,  the  singers  who  take  it  in  their  heads  to  ! 
be  capricious  and  the  public  who  dare  to  hiss  j 
without  reason.  > 


DomenicoBarbaja  I.  reigned  in  this  perfect  and 
absolute  manner  during  a  period  of  forty  year*. 
He  was  about  the  middle  height,  with  a  hercu- 
lean frame,  targe  breast,  square  shoulders  and  an 
iron  fist.  There  was  nothing  striking  about  his 
head,  and  bis  features  could  claim  no  great  regu- 
larity; bat  hia  eyes  sparkled  with  mind,  intelli- 
gence and  roguishness-  Gerdina  foresaw  him 
when  he  Wrote  the  ••  Bonrni  Bitn/aiiant."  With 
an  excellent  heart,  his  manner  was  of  the  rough- 
est character.  It  would  be  impossible  to  trans- 
late into  any  language,  the  abuse  with  which, 
Bsrbaja  would  overwhelm  the  artistes  attached  to 
his  theatre.  But  not  one  of  them  harbored  any 
malice  against  him,  on  this  account,  knowing  that, 
at  their  slightest  success,  Bsrbaja  would  be  the 
first  to  congratulate  them ;  if  unsuccessful,  would 
console  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy;  and  if 
the  least  ill,  would  watch  over  them,- night  and 
day.  with  paternal  devotion. 

From  a  coffee  house  of  Milan,  where  he  served 
in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  he  rose  to  be  director 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  Saint  Charles,  La  Simla. 
and  Vienna  Theatres.  Reigning  without  opposi- 
tion and  without  control  over  the  Italian  and 
German  communities,  of  which  one  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  tbe  most  capricious  and  the 
other  the  most  difficult  in  the  universe.  The 
fortune  which  he  had  amassed  little  by  little  he 
dispensed  with  royal  prodigality  and  generous 
benevolence.  He  had  a  palace  to  receive  his 
artistes;  a  villa  to  entertain  his  friends  and  pub- 
lic games  to  amuse  every  body. 

His  genius  was,  truly,  of  an  extraordinary  and 
instructive  character.    Unable  to  write  a  letter  or 
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decipher  a  note,  he  dictated  to  the  poets  plane  for 
their  libretto*-,  with  admirable  skill,  and  gave  the 
most  valuable  hints  to  the  composers  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  luorceaax.  His  voice  was  harsh  and 
disMOtnt,  yet  he  formed  by  his  instructions  and 
adviee,  the  first  singers  of  Italy.  Speaking  his 
Milanese  patois,  only,  he  made  himself  wonder- 
fully well  understood  by  kings  and  emperors, 
with  whom  he  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality. 

He  made  his  engagements  verbally  and  with- 
out accepting  any  conditions.    It  was  necessary 
to  yield  up  at  discretion  to  Barbaja.    He  had, 
always,  within  his  reach,  the  means  to  recom- 
pense handsomely  or  to  punish  severely.    If  a 
city  showed  itself  indulgent  with  regard  to  the 
itage  decorations ;  if  the  public  encouraged  the 
debutants  with  that  good  will,  which  triples  the 
powers  of  an  artist ;  if  a  government  were  not 
niggardly  in  its  supplies ;  such  city,  public  or 
government  was  in  the  good  graces  of  the  im- 
presario; he  would  send  them  Rubini,  La  Pasta 
and  Lablache ;  the  elite  of  his  troupe.    But  if  an 
another  city,  on  the  contrary,  showed  itself  too 
exacting ;  if  another  public  abused  the  right  to 
hiss,  which  they  had  purchased  at  the  dejnr  of 
the  theatre,    if  another   government   assumed 
exeesssive  pretensions,  Barbaja  let  loose  upon 
them  the  refuse  of  his  company  ;  his  dog*  as  he 
energetically  expressed  it.      Their   ears  were 
hayed  during  the  whole  season,  and  he  would 
listen  to  the  groans  and  hisses  of  the  sufferers 
with  as  much  coolness  as  a  Roman  Emperor  wit- 
nessing his  Circus  exhibitions. 

It  was  a  great  treat  to  seethe  noble  impresario 
seated  in  his  handsome  box,  opposite  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  at  the  first  representation  of  a  new 
opera, — with  his  grave  impartial  countenance, 
now  turned  toward  the  actors — now  toward  the 
audience.    If  a  singer  blundered,  Barbaja  was 
the  first  to  immolate  him,  with  a  severity  worthy 
of  Brutus ;  saloting   him  with  a  Can   d$  Dio 
which  shook  the  theatre.    If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  public  were  wrong,  Barbaja  would  stand  up 
like  a  viper,  and  cry  out :     «  Figii  d'vna  vocea, 
will   you  be  silent!  you  do  not  deserve  good 
singers."    If,  by  chance,  the  king  failed  to  ap- 
plaud, at  a  proper  time,  Barbaja  would  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  go  grumbling  out  of  his  box. 

Barbaja  trusted  to  no  one  the  business  of  form- 
ing his  troupe ;  and  he  held  it  as  a  principle  to 
engage  the  fewest  possible  number  of  known 
artistes.  Nothing  he  argued  remains  for  a  repu- 
tation which  has  reached  its  apogee  but  to  de- 
cline, and,  with  the  most  distinguished  talent, 
more  is  to  be  lost  than  gained.  He  liked  much 
better  to  create  singers  himself,  and  commenced 
usually  his  experiments  in  anima  vili,  after  the 


following  manner :  He  would  start  out,  some 
fine  morning  in  May  or  September  and  direct  his 
coachman  to  drive  toward  the  environs  of  Naples. 
When  he  had  reached  the  country,  he  would  de- 
scend from  his  carriage,  dismiss  his  people  and 
take  his  way  alone  and  on  foot,  in  search  of  his 
ut  ds  poitrins.  If  he  encountered  a  peasant 
sufficiently  handsome  and  lazy  to  make  a  tenor 
he  would  approach  him  socially,  lay  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  engage  him  in  conversation 
something  after  this  fashion : 

«<  Well,  my  friend,  labor  is  a  little  fatiguing,  is 
it  not  ?  We  have  scarcely  strength  to  use  the 
spade." 

"  I  was  resting,  your  excellency." 

«  That  is  perfectly  understood— the  Neapolitan 
peasant  always  rests." 

"The  heat  is  so  suffocating;  and,  then,  the 
ground  is  so  hard." 

« I  '11  wager,  now,  that  you  have  a  good  voice ; 
I  know  nothing  so  comforting  and  strength-giving 
as  a  little  music.    Would  you  sing  a  song  for  me  ?" 

"  I,  Sir !     I  never  sang  in  all  my  life !" 

"The  greater  reason  that  your  voice  should 
be  fresh  and  vigorous." 

"  You  jest,  excellency  !" 

"  No,  I  wish  to  hear  you." 

«  And  what  advantage  shall  I  reap  by  singing 
for  you  ?" 

"Perhaps,  if  your  voice  pleases  me,  I  will 
take  you  with  me." 

«  As  a  servant  ?" 

«  Better  than  that." 

"Asa  cook?" 

«  Better  than  that  I  tell  you." 

"  For  what,  then  ?"  asked  the  peasant,  with  an 
air  of  distrust. 

«  Never  mind  that— sing  away." 

"Very  loud?"  . 

«  With  all  your  lungs,  and,  above  all,  be  par- 
ticular to  open  your  mouth." 

If  the  unfortunate  man  should  have  nothing 
more  than  a  baritone  or  counter-tenor  voice,  the 
impresario  turns  slowly  upon  his  heel,  uttering 
some  very  consoling  adage,  about  the  love  of 
labor  and  the  happiness  of  a  rural  life.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  rail  upon 
a  tenor,  during  the  day,  he  takes  him  with  him, 
making  him  get  up — behind  his  carriage. 

Barbaja  never  spoiled  artistes.  If  he  were 
about  to  make  an  engagement  with  a  man  : 

<<  What  do  you  desire,  my  young  friend  ?"  he 
would  say,  in  his  gruff  voice  and  surly  manner. 
«  You  shall  have  fifty  francs  a  month  to  begin 
with.  This  will  procure  shoes  for  your  feet,  a 
coat  for  your  back,  and  maccaroni  to  feast  upon ; 
and  what  more  can  you  desire?  Become  a 
great  artist  first  and  then  it  will  be  in  your 
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power  to  make  the  law  for  me  as  I  now  do  for  j  yon  that  this  poor  child,  being  as  pore  as  crystal 

yon.     That  time  alas  !  will  come  too  soon ;  you  \  and  timid  as  a  dove      ■  " 

have  a  fine  voice,  the  proof  of  which  is,  that  I  j       «  We    begin    badly,"    interrupted    Barbaja, 

have  engaged  you ;  you  have  intelligence,  the  i  gruffly,  « it  is  necessary,  at  the  theatre,  to  be 

proof  of  which  is,  that  you  would  like  to  rob  j  bold." 

me.    Await  patiently,  then,  my  friend,  the  for-         "Not  however  that  I  mean  to  say,"  replied 

tune  that  must  eventually  be  yours.    If  I  were     the  mother,  in  her  most  honied  tones— 

to  give  you  much  money  at  once,  you  would  i      But  the  impresario  turned  his  back  upon  her, 

become  too  vain,  you  would  get  tipsy  every  day  j  went  up  to  the  young  girl  and  said,  in  a  some- 

and    would    lose   your    voice   in  about   three  s  what  fretful  tone : 

weeks."  "  Come,  my  dear,  will  you  sing  for  me?" 

With  females  hiB  reasoning  was  much  more  |  He  would  have  been  familiar  with  the  queen 
laconic  and  simple.  j  in  person. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  will  not  give  you  a  sou;  on  j  "Sir,"  said  the  debut'uite,  blushing  to  the 
the  contrary,  you  ought  to  recompense  me.  I  ;  whites  of  her  eyes,  « I  have  the  prayer  of  <  Nor- 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  displaying  to  the  i  ma — ' " 

public  all  natural  charms  you  possess.    You  are         ((What!"  cried  Barbaja,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
pretty ;  and  if  you  have  talents,  you  will  soon  \  <<do  you  dare  attempt  the  prayer  of  Norma,  after 
meet  with  brilliant  success.     Belive  me,  when  I  j  La  Ronzi  ?    What  audacity  !" 
say  that  after  you  get  a  little  experience,  you  j       « I  will  try,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  cavatina  of 
will  thank  me  for  this.   If  you  were  rich  at  your     the  *  Barber.'  " 

debut,  you  would  marry  6ome   chorister,  who  j      "The  cavatina  of  the   'Barber!'    after    La 
would  beat  you,  or  some  prince  who  would  re-     Fodor?     What  enormity  !" 
duce  you  to  misery."  "Padon,  sir,"  said  the  young  girl,  trembling; 

Convinced,  by  such  winning  logic,  artistes  i  «  I  will  attempt  the  romance  of  *  Saul.'  " 
would  enter  into  an  engagement  for  fifty  francs  a        "^The  romance  of   <  Saul !'  after  Malibran ! 
month  and  probably,  before  the  end  of  the  first  j  What  profanation  !" 

quarter,  would  be  some  six  thousand  francs  in  J      «  Nothing  remains  then,  but  solfeggios,"  said 
debt  to  an  usurer.    Barbaja  would  pay  the  debt     the  poor  girl,  almost  sobbing, 
to  save  them  from  prison,  and  the  compact  was  j      «  Very  well;  try  the  solfeggios." 
then  sealed.  j      The  young  girl  dried  her  tears  ;  the  mother 

During  my  stay  at  Naples  several  anecdotes  of  j  whispered  a  word  of  consolation  in  her  ear,  the 
the  great  impresario  were  related  to  me,  which  <  pianist  encouraged  her ;  she  sang  and  never  were 
displayed  his  character  fully  and  gave  an  exact  j  solfeggios  executed  in  a  more  excellent  manner, 
demonstration  of  the  extent  of  his'  musical  \  The  countenance  of  Barbaja  lightened  up ;  his 
knowledge.  A  Neapolitan  marquis,  of  great  j  brow  unbent  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  flitted 
influence  at  court,  recommended  a  young  girl  as  j  upon  his  lips. 

having  a  decided  talent  for  the  stage  and  as  giving  j  "Well,  your  excellency,"  cried  the  mother, 
promise,  of  a  most  brilliant  career.  Barbaja  j  with  the  greatest  anxiety, "  what  do  you  think  of 
pouted,  very  significantly,  and  buried  his  hands  >  my  daughter  ?" 

in  the  pockets  of  his  nankeen  vest,  an  attitude  >  "Her  voice  is  not  bad,  madame,  but,  the  devil 
which  he  usually  took  when  he  was  unable  to  \  take  me,  if  I  have  been  able  to  understand  a 
give  free  course  to  his  choler.  !  single  word  she  has  uttered." 

"  Tou  will  find,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  mar-  Once  in  the  depth  of  winter  a  new  opera  was 
quia,  with  an  air  of  self-sufficiency,  which  j  in  rehearsal  and  the  singers  to  whom  had  been 
heightened  the  rage  of  the  terrible  impresario,  asssigned  the  principal  parts,  reluctant  to  leave 
"  that  she  is  a  prodigy."  their  downy  beds,  were  always  late.      Barbaja 

"Well,  well,  let  her  come  to-morrow  at  was  furious  and  swore,  one  evening,  that  he  would 
noon."  fine  as  an  example  the  first  one  who  was  not 


The  next  day,  at  the  hour  appointed,  the  debu- 
tante, clad  in  her  finest  dress,  took  her  music 
and,  flanked  by  her  mother,  presented  herself  at 
the  palace  of  Barbaja.  The  director  of  the 
orchestra  was,  already,  at  the  piano,  and  Barbaja 
was  walking  up  and  down  his  saloon. 

«  Signor  impresario,"  said    the  old  woman, 


punctual  to  the  moment,  were  it  the  tenor  or  the 
prima  donna  herself.  The  rehearsal,  the  next 
day,  commenced.  Barbaja  separated  himself  a 
little  from  the  company  and  went  down  toward 
the  depth  of  a  scene  to  grumble  at  the  machinest  ; 
suddenly  the  voices  ceased,  the  orchestra  stop- 
ped,— they  were  waiting  for  some  one. 


after  a  profound  curtesy,   "it  is  the  duty  of  a        "What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  impresario, 
mother,  a  religious  and  sacred  duty,  to  inform  >  precipitating  himself  toward  the  foot-lights. 
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«  Nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  first  violin. 

<<  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  wish  to  know." 

«  A  rt  is  absent.  " 

«  Fine  it." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Dominico  Barbaja 
brought  forward  Lablacbe,  Tamburini,  Rubini, 
Donzelli,  La  Colbron,  La  Pasta,  La  Fodor,  Doni- 
zetti, Bellini,  and  Rossini,  himself;  yes,  the  great 
Rossini.  \ 

The  greatest  of  the  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  this  sore-  j 
reign  master  were  composed  for  Barbaja,  and  \ 
heaven  only,  can  tell  the  prayers,  and  stratagems 
which  it  cost  the  poor  impresario  to  force  into 
labor  thia  genius,  the  boldest,  the  most  listless 
and  the  most  happy  that  ever  soared  over  Italy. 

I  will  relate  an  instance  which  perfectly  cha- 
racterizes the  impresario  and  the  composer. 

Rossini  reached  Naples,  preceded  by  a  great 
reputation.  The  first  person  he  encountered, 
when  he  stepped  out  of  the  stage  was  the  impre- 
sario of  San  Carlos.    Barbaja  received  t  he  maestro 


strictest  sense  of  the  word.  All  the  friends,  or 
even  simple  acquaintances  whom  he  encountered, 
were  without  ceremony  invited  to  Barbara's 
table,  of  which  Rossini  did  the  honors  with  per- 
fect freedom.  He  sometimes  complained  that  he 
was  unable  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  friends 
to  invite  to  his  host's  entertainments;  ami  if. 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  were  assembled,  he  regarded  it 
as  a  dull  time. 

Barbaja,  faithful  to  the  part  of  coot:,  which  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself,  invented  new  dishes 
every  day.  Emptied  the  oldest  bottles  in  his 
cellar  and  feasted  all  the  adventurers,  whom 
Rossini  was*  pleased  to  bring  with  htm,  as  if  they 
were  his  father's  oldest  friends.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  repast,  however,  with  an  easy  air,  and  a 
smile  upon  his  lip,  he  would  slip  in  a  word  with 
regard  to  the  promised  opera  and  the  brilliant 
success  which  must  follow  its  production.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  address  and  delicacy  with 


with  open  arms  and  heart  and,  without  giving  j  which  the  honest  impresario  reminded  his  guest 
him  time  to  take  a  step,  or  to  say  a  single  word :  I  of  the  debt  he  had  contracted,  the  terrible  words 

"I  come  to  make  you  three  offers,"  said  he, 
«  and  I  hope  you  will  not  reject  any  of  them." 

"  Well  ?"    replied   Rossini  with  bid  shrewd 
smile.  I 

*»  I  offer  my  palace  for  your  use  and  that  of ; 
your  people."  <      ( 

«•  I  accept  your  offer" 

"  I  offer  my  table  to  you  and  your  friends." 

"  I  accept." 

« I  make  you  an  offer  for  a  new  opera." 

«  I  do  not  accept." 

«  What !  do  you  refuse  to  work  for  me?" 


H 


produced  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  effect  upon 
the  maestro,  and  Barbaja,  whose  presence  had, 
until  then,  been  tolerated,  was  politely  desired 
by  Rossini  to  absent  himself  from  the  dessert. 

Months  rolled  by  ,*  the  libretto  had  been  com- 
pleted for  some  time  and  still  the  composer  gave 
no  evidence  of  any  intention  to  enter  upon  his 
work  To  dinners,  succeeded  promenades,  to 
promenades,  ehampaigne  parties.  Hunting,  fish- 
ing/ and  riding  divided  the  time  of  the  noble 
master,  but  nothing  was  said  about  a  single  note. 
Barbaja  fell  furious  a  dozen  times,  daily,  and  was 
For  you  and  every  body  else.    I  do  not  in-  )  tempted  to  break  out  into  open  rupture ;  but  he 


tt 


n 


tend  to  compose  any  more  music. 
You  are  mad,  my  dear  sir." 
It  is  as  I  have  the  honor  to  say." 
«  And  for  what  have  you  come  to  Naples?" 
« I  have  come  to  eat  maccaroni  and  take  ices. 
It  is  my  passion." 

«« I  will  have  ices  prepared  for  you  by  my  con- 
fectioner who  is  the  first  in  Toledo  Street;  I 
ill  prepare  maccaroni,  myself,  such  as  has 
»ver  passed  your  lips." 
•<  The  devil !  the  afiair  becomes  serious." 
*<  But  you  must  give  me  an  opera  in  exchange." 
«<  We  shall  see." 

««Take  one  month,  two  months,  six  months, 
y  time  you  may  desire." 
c«  Say  six  months." 
««  Agreed." 

**  Let  us  go  to  supper." 
On  the  same  evening  the  palace  of  the  impre- 
ras  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Rossini.    The 
rietor  completely  eclipsed  himself,  and  the 
e«l*?fc>rated  mssstro  made  himself  at  home,  in  the 


controled  himself  for  no  one  had  greater  confi- 
\  dence  in  the  incomparable  genius  of  Rossini.  He 
I  kept  silent  for  the  space  of  five  months,  with  the 
|  most  exemplary  resignation.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month,  perceiving 
that  he  had  no  more  time  to  lose,  he  drew  the 
maestro  aside  and  began  the  following  conversa- 
tion : 

«  Do  you  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  twenty- 
nine  days,  only,  of  the  time  fixed,  are  remaining?" 

<•  What  time  ?"  said  Rossini  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  like  that  of  a  man  to  whom  some 
incomprehensible  question  has  been  addressed,  by 
mistake. 

«  The  thirtieth  of  Mey." 

<»  The  thirtieth  of  May  ?" 

Same  pantomime. 

«  Have  you  not  promised  me  a  new  opera  to 
be  performed  on  that  day  ?" 

«  Ah !  I  have  promised,  hare  I?" 

"It  is  unecessary  to  appear  surprised!"  ex- 
claimed the  impresario  whose  patience  was  com- 
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Pletely  exhausted.  <<  I  have  waited  patiently,  ,  cap  at  a  window  of  the  third  story.  Rossini, 
counting  upon  the  extreme  facility  of  production  who  had  not  left  his  window,  was  tempted  to 
with  which  heaven  has  gifted  you ;  hut  it  is  im-  j  launch  a  tile  at  him,  but  he  contented  himself 
possible  to  wait  any  longer,  I  must  have  my  with  pouring  down  the  most  bitter  imprecations 
opera."  i  upon  his  head. 

<t  Could  not  some  old  opera  be  re-arranged  with  <      "Do  you  wish  anything?"  asked  the  impre- 
a  new  title  ?"  sario  in  a  tantalizing  tone. 

<<  Can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?    What  will        « I  wish  to  leave  my  room  instantly." 
become  of  the  artistes  engaged  expressly,  to  per-  j      «  You  can  come  out  when  your  opera  is  coni- 
form in  a  new  opera  ?"  {  pleted." 


"  Fine  them." 
"And  the  public?" 
"Close  the  theatre." 


«  But  this  is  an  arbitrary  sequestration." 
"  Tou  may  call  it  arbitrary  if  you  choose,  but 
I  must  have  my  opera." 
"And  the  King?"  j      "I  will  complain  to  all  the  artistes  and  we 

«  Hand  in  your  resignation."  \  shall  see  the  result." 

"  All  that  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point.     But  \      « I  will  fine  them." 
though  neither  the  artistes,  the  public  nor  the        «  I  will  inform  the  public." 
king,  himself,  could  force  me  to  keep  even  my  \      "I  will  close  the  theatre."  s 

promise,  yet  I  have  given  my  word,  sir,  and  j  "I  will  go  to  the  king,  himself." 
Dominico  Barbaja  has  never  been  known  to  vio-  !  «« I  will  hand  in  my  resignation." 
late  his  word  of  honor."  Rossini  perceived  that  he  was  taken  in  bis  own 

"  That  makes  a  difference."  j  nets,  and,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  manner, 

"  You  will  promise  me,  then,  to  commence     said,  in  a  calm  voice  : 


your  work  to-morrow  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  impossible !    I  am  engaged  upon 


"  I  take  the  jest  and  am  not  angry ;  but  since 
your  pleasantry  has  had  its  course,  may  I  ask 
a  fishing  excursion  at  Fusaro."  j  when  I  am  to  be  liberated  ?" 

«  Very  well,"  said  Barbaja,  burying  his  hands         «  When  I  shall  have  received  the  last  scene  of 
in  his  pockets ;  "  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.     the  opera,"  replied  Barbaja,  raising  his  cap. 
I  see  the  course  which  remains  for  me  to  pur-  (      <<  Very  well ;  send  this  evening  for  the  over- 
sue."  j  ture."  ^ 

And  he  went  away  without  another  word.  1      In  the  evening  Barbaja  punctually  received 

In  the  evening  Rossini  supped  with  a  fine  appe-  \  some  sheets  of  music  upon  which  were  written 
tite  and  did  honor  to  the  good  things  of  the  im-  j  in  large  characters  :  <<  Overture  to  Othello."  His 
presario,  as  if  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  warm  }  saloon  at  the  moment  when  the  first  parcel  from 
words  of  the  morning.  On  retiring  he  directed  \  the  prisoner  was  delivered,  was  filled  with  per- 
his  servant  to  rouse  him  at  day-break  and  have  \  formers  of  celebrity.  The  new  chef-d'oeuvre 
in  readiness  a  boat,  to  take  him  to  Fusaro ;  after  was  deciphered  and  performed  on  the  piano.  It 
which  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  j  was  concluded  that  the  composer  was  not  a  man 

On  the  next  day  the  hour  of  twelve  struck,  \  but  some  supernatural  being  who  created  at  will. 
upon  the  five  hundred  clocks  of  the  happy  city  of  j  Barbaja,  whom  happiness  rendered  almost  mad, 
Naples,  and  Rossini's  servant  had  not  yet  gone  j  tore  the  morceau  from  the  hands  of  the  admirers 
up  to  his  master 's  chamber.  The  sun  rays  j  and  sent  it  at  once  to  the  copyists.  The  next 
pierced  through  the  blinds.  Rossini  woke  with  j  day  a  new  parcel  was  received,  labeled,  <<  First 
a  start  and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes,  ;  Act  of  Othello."  This,  also,  was  sent,  imnoe- 
seized  the  bell-chord  and  pulled ;  the  chord  broke  \  diately,  to  the  copyists,  who  performed  their 
away  and  remained  in  his  hand.  He  called  from  \  duty  with  that  mute  and  passive  obedience  to 
the  window,  which  looked  down  upon  the  court,  j  which  Barbaja  had  accustomed  them.  In  three 
but  the  palace  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb.  He  \  days  the  whole  of  Othello  had  been  delivered 
tried  the  door  of  his  chamber,  but  the  door  re-     and  copied. 

sisted  his  efforts  it  was  fastened  on  the  outside  !  The  impresario  was  overwhelmed  with  delight. 
Rossini  then  returned  to  the  window  and  shouted,  i  He  threw  himself  upon  Rossini's  neck,  made  a 
"help,  treachery,  murder!"  and  had  the  satisfac-  i  thousand  sincere  and  touching  excuses,  for  the 
tion  of  hearing  echo  reply  to  his  cries.  There  >  stratagem  he  had  been  compelled  to  employ,  and 
remained  but  one  resource,  which  was  to  jump  begged  him  to  complete  his  work  by  attending 
from  the  fourth  story  to  the  ground.     To  the     the  rehearsals. 

credit  of  Rossini  it  must  be  said,  however,  that  "I  will  hear  the  singers  repeat  their  parts  at 
this  idea  never,  for  a  moment,  entered  his  head,    j  their  own  houses,"  said  Rossini,  with  a  careless 

After  a  short  time  Barbaja  showed  his  cotton  j  air.    "As  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra  I 
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will  do  them  the  honor  to  receive  them  at  my 


room." 

"Very  well;  my  presence  is  not  necessary 
and  I  will  admire  your  chef-d'oeuvre  at  the  gene- 
ral rehearsal.  Once  more,  I  pray  you  to  pardon 
me  for  the  coarse  1  have  pursued." 

"Not  a  word  more  of  that  or  I  shall  he 
offended." 
"  We  shall  meet  at  the  general  rehearsal  ?" 
«  Tes ;  at  the  general  rehearsal." 
The  day  of  the  general  rehearsal  arrived,  at 
kst ;  it  was  the  one  before  the  notable  thirtieth 
of  May,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  such  a 
panic  to  Barbaja.    The  singers  were  at  thei  r  posts, 
the  musicians  took  their  places  in  the  orches- 
tra, and  Rossini  seated  himself  at  the  piano.    A 
few  ladies  of  rank  and  some  privileged  gentle- 
men   occupied    the     boxes.      The    triumphant 
Barbaja,  radiant  with  joy,  walked  op  and  down 
the  boards  of  his  theatre,  whistling  with  de- 
light. 

The  overture  was  played.  Applause,  almost 
frantic,  shook  the  roof  of  Saint-Charles.  Rossini 
rose  and  bowed. 

«  Bravo !"  cried  Barbaja.  "  Let  us  pass  to  the 
cavatina  of  the  tenor." 

Rossini  reseated  himself  at  the  piano ;  every 
one  was  silent;  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  raised 
his  bow,  and  they  re-commenced  the  overture. 
Plaudits,  more  enthusiastic  than  before,  if  it  were 
possible,  greeted  the  conclusion  of  this  morceau. 
Rossini  rose  and  bowed. 

"  Bravo !  bravo !"  repeated  Barbaja ;  «  but  let 
us  now  pass  to  the  cavatina." 

The  orchestra  again  commenced  and  played  the 
overture  for  the  third  time. 

"All  this  is  very  charming,"  cried  Barbaja, 
becoming  exasperated,  <<  but  we  have  not  time  to 
remain  here  till  to-morrow.  Come,  to  the  cava- 
tina." 

But  in  spite  of  the  injunction  of  the  impresario 
the  ochestra  again  commenced  playing  the  over- 
ture. Barbaja  rushed  toward  the  leader,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  collar,  cried  out : 

<<  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  yon  ?" 
Ton  have  played  the  same  thing  for  an  hour  V 

"Vom*!"  cried  the  leader,  with  a  phlegm 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  German,  "  we 
play  what  has  been  given  us." 
"  Bat,  turn  the  leaves,  simpleton !" 
«  We   have  turned  them  all  over — there  is 
nothing  but  the  overture." 

<«  What !  nothing  but  the  overture  ?"  cried  the 
impresario,  growing  pale;  "  there  is  then,  some 
atrocious  mystery?" 

Rossini  rose  and  bowed.  Barbaja  fell  motion- 
less into  a  chair.  The  prima  donna,  the  tenor 
and    every  body,  pressed  around  him.     For  a 


moment  he  seemed  to  have  suffered  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Rossini  grieved  that  his  pleasantry 
had  taken  .such  a  serious  turn,  approached  him 
with  much  uneasiness.  But,  at  the  sight  of  him, 
Barbaja  bounded  up  like  a  lion,  and  shouted  out 
in  his  loudest  voice  : 

«  Get  away,  traitor !  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
commit  some  excess !" 

<•  Stop !  stop !"  said  Rossini,  smiling,  « is  there 
no  remedy  ?" 

•(  What  remedy,  heartless  wretch  !  Is  not  to- 
morrow evening  the  time  for  the  first  represen- 
tation ?" 

«  Could  not  the  prima  donna  be  taken  ill  ?" 
murmured  Rossini  in  the  ear  of  the  impresario. 

« Impossible  !"  replied  the  latter,  in  the  same 
tone ;  she  will  not  consent  to  draw  down  upon 
herself  the  displeasure  of  the  public." 

"  If  you  were  to  coax  her  a  little  ?" 

<<  It  would  be  useless.  You  do  not  know  La 
Colbron." 

«  I  thought  you  were  on  the  best  terms  with 
her." 

«  The  greater  reason  why  such  an  application 
would  not  succeed. 

«  Will  you  permit  me  to  make  the  attempt  ?" 

it  Do  as  you  like ;  but  I  forewarn  you  that  it 
will  be  lost  time." 

«  Perhaps." 

"On  the  following  day  a  notice  appeared, 
stating  that  the  first  representation  of  the  opera 
of  Othello,  at  the  Saint  Charles  theatre,  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
prima  donna. 

Eight  days  after,  the  opera  of  Othello  was 
performed ;  the  whole  world  is  now  acquainted 
with  it,  and  with  regard  to  it,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  add.  Eight  days  had  been  sufficient  to 
enable  Rossini  to  cast  the  chef-d'cuvre  of  Shaks- 
peare  into  oblivion. 

After  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  Barbaja,  weeping 
with  emotion,  sought  the  master  everywhere,  to 
press  him  to  his  heart.  But  Rossini  yielding, 
doubtless,  to  that  modesty  which  is  so  becoming 
in  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves, 
had  disappeared  from  the  observation  of  the 
crowd. 

On  the  next  day,  Domenico  Barbaja  rang  for 
his  prompter  who  performed  for  him  the  func- 
tions of  valet-de-chambre,  so  impatient  was  the 
worthy  impresario  to  felicitate  his  guest  upon  his 
triumph.     The  prompter  entered. 

<<  Go  and  invite  Rossini  to  come  down  into  my 
apartment,"  said  Barbaja. 

<•  Rossini  is  gone,"  replied  the  prompter. 

"What!  gone?" 

«  He  left  for  Boulogne  at  day-break." 

«  Gone ;  without  saying  any  thing  to  me  !'* 
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-'  I   beg  your  pardon,    sir  ;   he  left   you  hit 

-  Go.  then,  and  ask  Lb  Colbron  if  the  will  per- 
mit me  to  call  upon  her." 
••  La  Colbron?" 
"  Yes,  La  Colbron.     Are  yon  deaf  this  morn- 


"  Excuse  me,  but  La  Colbron  U  gone,  too." 
ii  Impossible  !" 

"  They  left  in  the  ramp  carriage." 
"  Unfortunate  being  !  she  has  become  the  m 
treat  of  Rossini." 

"  Pardon,  your  excellency,  she  is  his  wife." 
•'  I  am  avenged  !"  said  Earbajc. 


SLIGHTED    LOVE. 


H,  basely  had  he  played 

And  gave  him  from  his  vows  rrleuaa. 

jj}       his  pari, 

^  With  sighs  and  vows  he  ; 

*  won  her  heart,             t 
p  And  [hen  Ihe   priceless  i 

*  gift  disdained,              ) 

Although  alia  sorrowed  all  the  while, 

She  hid  her  grief  beneath  a  smile, 

And  joined  the  gay  ones  of  (he  earth, 

But,  shared  not  in  their  careless  inirlh. 

When  once  'mid  fashion's  giddy  whirl 

,     And  oast  away  as  soon  ; 

She  met  him  with  a  fair  young  girl, 

.         as  gained. 

She  gave  the  first  fond  < 

Yes,  saw  him  lingering  at  the  aide 

Of  her  whom  he  had  made  his  bride, 

K        love  of  youth,               J 
t    In    all   its  leader  trust  : 

The  tumult  in  her  bosom  told 

She  loved  him  fondly  as  of  old. 

and  truth, 

She  knew  the  world  must  never  sue 

And  constant  ai  the  turtle  dov« 

Her  soul's  convulsive  agony, 

She  dreamed  I 

So  turned  away  her  lovely  face 

Bui  ho  of  weal 

,  and  tickle  mind, 

That  curious  gate™  might  not  trace, 

A*  changeful  a 

s  the  wavering  wind,                  ! 

Than  it  waa  v 

rorthless  in  his  eyes. 

And  that  she  might  the  atruggla  hide 

His  fondness  > 

lowly  passed  away,                     1 

She  summoned  all  her  maiden  pride, 

lie  Mill  grew. 

•oldsr,  day  by  day, 

And  oooe  could  ever  guess  or  know 

Till  coldness  t 

o  indifference  changed, 

The  depth  of  her  bewildering  wo. 

tally  estranaod. 

Long  will  her  stricken  spirit  mourn, 

Shs  marked  h 

.»  allerod  mien  with  grief, 

But  silent  will  her  grief  be  borne, 

And  sought  in 

silent  tears  relief; 

And  time  will  bring  a  healing  balm 

«  soul  was  stirred, 

And  make  her  weary  bosom  calm- 

She  can  forgive,  but  not  forget  ; 

But  when  her 

mind  the  truth  confessed,            , 

She  'II  siiir  look  back  with  fond  regret ; 

Thai  love  wd. 

And  she  will  go  thro'  life  alone, 

She  scorned  to 

keep  (ho  hand  alone,                 j 

Her  trust  in  human  faith  is  gone, 

When  all  that 

made  it  dear  had  llown,             :. 

And  tho'  her  heart  wear  not  his  chain, 

So  bade  her  heart's  fond  Ihrobbings  ceue,        ( 

Yet  she  will  never  love  again. 
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K  cloud  that  floats  afar  in  ; 

Beyond  our  very  hope  ti 
May  cast  it*  gloomy  shads- 

And  sweep  the   brightm 
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MUSIC  — NO.    II. 


MUSIC    FOR    THE    HEAD 


BY    J .    T  .     8  .     STJ LL1VAH . 


The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.-— Mark  the  musk  ! 

Shot*.  Mtr.  of  Ven. 


Axt  V.  Se.  L 


HESE  were  the 
opinions  of  the 
greatest  of  dra- 
matic poets,  to 
which  we  most 
cheerfully  sub- 
scribe at  this 
day.  All  enjoy- 
ments of  natural 
life  are  derived 
from  the  har- 
mony of  thought,  action,  sound  or  form.  What 
excites  pleasure'  in  looking  upon  the  temples  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  The  harmony  of  form,  the 
perfection  of  proportion.  What  awakens  our 
admiration  in  the  great  orator  ?  The  harmony  of 
thought  and  action ;  and  this  harmony  of  action 
claims  our  applause  in  the  beautiful  dancer. 
What  arouses  our  sympathies  and  the  sense  of 
ielight  when  listening  to  music  ?  The  harmony 
>/"  sound.  Words  are  means  used  to  express 
bought,  but  what  created  the  use  of  such  means  ? 
Arhen  language  was  in  its  element,  sounds  were 
avented  to  represent  things,  and  these  sounds 
aried  with  the  thing  intended  to  be  described. 
a  society  progressed,  and  the  ramifications  of 
Mnmunities  increased,  conventional  sounds  were 
meed  upon  to  answer  the  demands  of  society, 
id  thus  language  grew  up.  But  these  eonveu- 
>nal  rales  have  not  obliterated  the  original 
nplicity  of  the  primeval  language  For  in- 
ince  a  crash  of  thunder  is  a  sound  iepresenta- 
e  of  the  thing  itself,  and  if  the  savage  had  his 
14 


mind  directed  to  the  subject  referred  to,  he  would 
understand  the  word  crash  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  explosion.  This  cannot  be  denied  in  lan- 
guage* nor  will  it  be  denied  in  music. 

Why  are  we  sad  when  listening  to  plaintive 
music  ?  Because  the  strains  resemble  the  into- 
nations which  nature  prompts  us  to  use  in  such  a 
mood.  The  like  may  be  said  of  gay,  bacchanal, 
warlike,  and  sentimental  music.  So  that  music 
is  a  compound  of  sounds,  whose  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  feelings,  and  to  the  intonations  of 
voice  used  to  express  them.  Instruments  have 
Veen  invented  to  imitate  these  intonations,  as  well 
as  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  full  harmonies :  and 
the  violineello  is  regarded  the  highest  of  instru- 
ments by  many,  while  others  prefer  the  violin, 
because  its  tones  approach  nearer  to  human  tones 
than  those  of  any  other  instrument.  These  sounds 
or  tones,  have  been  classified  and  arranged  under 
certain  rules,  which  have  been  erected  into  a 
science,  universally  esteemed  and  cherished  by 
all  civilized  nations. 

If  music,  however,  be  but  a  series  of  sound 
in  imitation  of  human  intonations,  why  study 
such  a  simple  art  ?  What  good  can  it  do  ?  How 
can  it  benefit  the  mind  ?  We  know,  when  we 
hear  a  voice,  whether  its  tones  are  sweet  or  harsh, 
and  if  sweet,  we  at  once  delight  in  hearing 
them ;  if  harsh,  they  produce  any  thing  but  plea- 
surable sensations.  There  is  an  answer  to  this, 
which  I  hope  to  make  a  convincing  one,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  induce  many  to  reverence 
the  science  as  I  do. 
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If  it  be  granted,  that  the  enjoyments  of  life 
depend  upon  harmony  in  its  broadest  sense,  every 
thing  which  tends  to  sharpen  onr  perceptions  of 
harmony  must  increase  our  enjoyments.     It  is 
this  very  perception  of  harmony  which  creates 
the  artist  ;  it  is  this  very  perception  which  gives 
to  the  cultivated  mind  those  stores  of  pleasures, 
that  tend  to  rob  idleness  of  tedium,  and  elevate 
while  they  delight.     Why  do  we  admire  a  poem 
which  is  perfect  ?    Its  .parts  are  harmonious ;  the 
thoughts  are  expressed  in  appropriate  language, 
and  the  music  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the 
character  of  feelings  awakened.   Is  it  not  equally 
true  with  all  writings,  whether  of  prose  or  of  verse, 
whether  in  the  dry  study  of  history,  or  the  light 
reading  of  a  novel?    Whether  in  the  sermon,  in 
the  oration,  or  in  the  conversation  of  an  intelli- 
gent mitid  ?    Is  it  not  equally  true  with  painting, 
sculpture,  dancing,  mechanics  and  the  detail  of 
every  day  life  ?    Is  a  face  beautiful  when  the 
features,  though  perfect  in  themselves,  are  out  of 
proportion  to  each  other  ?    Is  a  lady  well  formed 
whose   various    proportions,  although    without 
fault  when  examined  singly,  are  at  great  variance 
with  each  other?    Is  a    room  well  decorated, 
when  the  furniture  is  too  heavy  for  its  capacity  ? 
Is  a  man  happy  when  his  feelings  lack  the  har- 
mony of  contentment  ?    Are  not  these  things  all 
subjects  essential  to  life ;  on  which  our  happiness 
is  based  ;  and  from  which,  however  unimportant 
they  may  seem,  we  derive  either  pleasure  or 
pain  ?    Why  not,  then,  acknowledge,  that  the  per- 
ception of  harmony  enables  one  to  arrive  at  it, 
and,  therefore,  that  every  thing  we  can  do  which 
sharpens  this  perception,  is  proper  to  be  pursued 
and  studied  ?    Music  is  not  the  only  science,  or 
study,  which  can  produce  this  effect;  but  it  is 
one ;  and  it  is  to  prove  this,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  take  my  pen  in  hand. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  oratory,  dancing,  and 
writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  as  well  as 
music,  ail  require  certain  natural  gifts,  which  are 
essential  in  any  one,  desirous  of  arriving  at  dis- 
tinction in  any  of  these  arts ;  and  so  do  the  various 
branches  of  mechanics.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary 
to  become  an  artist  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
works  of  art ;  nor  is  it  essential  to  be  a  mechanic 
to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions. If  we  study  harmony,  we  shall  find  at 
once  a  power  within  us,  to  awaken  sympathy 
with  any  thing  which  is  the  result  of  harmony. 
The  more  the  mind  acquires  in  this  respect,  the 
greater  its  ability  to  discover  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  the  more  exquisite  its  pleasure  when 
such  sources  have  been  discovered. 

There  are  very  few  human  beings  so  con- 
stituted, but  they  find  pleasure  in  music.  If 
there  be  those  who  do  not, 


"  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted  !" 
And  why  ?  He  has  no  perception  of  the  beauty 
of  moral  consistency.  He  cannot  sympathise 
with  the  harmony  of  the  gentler  feelings  of 
the  heart.  He  owns  no  vibrating  soul  to  answer 
the  inspirations  of  our  better  natures.  He  is 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  «  concord  of 
sweet  sounds"  and  a  discord,  and  therefore  must 
be  himself  a  discord  of  the  human  family.  He 
owns  no  responsive  spirit  to  the  promptings  of 
our  high  virtues,  and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  lack 
principle. 

This  may  sound  harsh,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
true.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  play, 
sing,  nor  write  music ;  no !  nor  even  to  know 
any  thing  of  music  itself  as  a  science,  to  escape 
this  ban.  The  heart  must  be  alive  to  tweet 
sounds,  must  respond  to  harmony,  and  all  is  well. 
It  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  beginning. 

In  this  respect,  music  should  be  cultivated  by 
every  one ;    the   minister,  the    physician,  the 
lawyer,  the  mechanic,  the  daily  laborer.    A  love 
for  it  leads  us  to  places  where  music  may  be 
heard,  and  thus  secures  the  mind  from  indulging 
in  pleasures,  not  innocent  in  themselves.    The 
habit  of  listening  to  music  softens  the  feelings ; 
makes  us  familiar  with  gentle  impulses,  which 
always  tends  to  allay  the  violent  passions  of  our 
natures ;  it  guides  us  to  a  sense  of  mildness, 
which  smooths  the  path  of  every  day  toil,  and 
sooths  the  mind  in  affliction.    Music  has  saved 
the  soul  of  the  murderer,  and  has  hushed  the 
anger  of  the  domestic  circle.    It  is  used  as  a 
suitable  means  of  worship  when  we  address  the 
Almighty,  who  is  harmony  and  love.    It  is  the 
means  used  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  wearied  sol- 
dier, and  to  win  the  heart  of  the  blushing  maiden. 
Its  strains  incite  us  to  merry  dances,  and  call 
forth  the  tears  of  grief  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
If  it  be  useful  in  nothing  else,  but  in  awakening 
the  milder  sensations  of  the  heart,  then,  for  this 
alone  should  it  be  cherished,  cultivated,  and  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds,  even  from  infancy. 

But  there  is  another  use  to  be  made  of  this 
fascinating  art  or  science,  and  one  quite  as  im- 
portant to  the  more  cultivated,  as  its  first 
influences  are  to  the  rude  and  ignorant.  We  have 
always  been  told,  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  logic  give  a  system  to  the  mind ;  they  regulate 
its  action;  they  are  the  fly-whe$l  of  thought, 
controling  the  desire  to  arrive  at  a  result,  by 
forcing  it  into  a  gradual  and  well  balanced  pro- 
gress, and  a  steady  mode  of  action.  For  this 
purpose  children  are  taught  geometry  and  logic. 
To  this  end,  we  learn  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics.  To  achieve  this  object,  we  are 
schooled  to  systems,  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  govern  the  mind.    It  is  the  aim  of 
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education.  And  this  very  study  of  mathematics  {  without  high  authority  to  sustain  us.  Music  was 
is  a  study  of  harmonies,  and  this  harmony  i«  the  j  held  in  high  estimation  by  many  nations  of  anti- 
ekrffl  of  numbers.  Now  if  mathematics  are  i  quhyv  but  principally  the  Greeks.  This  esteem 
watt  I  have  just  stated,  and  their  results  are  j  was  proportioned  to  the  power  and  to  the  influence 
desirable,  on  account  of  this  harmony  which  j  ascribed  to  this  art.  Their  authors  exalted  it  to 
balances  the  mind,  then,  I  also  say,  that  music,     heaven,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  amusement  of 


as  an  assistant,  is  equally  valuable.  Its  con- 
struction is  mathematical.  Its  combinations 
•Act  the  mind  in  a  healthy  manner,  because  they 
bare  a  greater  hold  upon  our  sympathies,  than 


the  gods,  and  the  reward  of  the  blessed. 

Plato  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  no  change 
could  be  made  in  music,  without  affecting  the 
constitution  of  the  state.    Aristotle,  who  seemed 


the  dry  solutions   of    mathematical  problems,  <  ever  striving  to  oppose  the  sentiments  of  Plato 

which  are  only  interesting  alter  we  can  appro-  ;  in  all  things  else,  agreed  with  him  in  this  respect, 

ciate  the  harmony  of  the  science.    Music  is  a  j  Polybuk  affirmed,  that  music  was  necessary  to 

good  introductory  study  to  mathematics,  and  I  \  soften   the  manners   of  the  Arcadians,  whose 

will  venture  to  say,  that  you  cannot  find  an  ele-  j  climate  was  cold,  and  whose  soil  sterile.     The 

vated  mathematical!  who  is  not  fond  of  music ;  <  people  of  Cynethia  neglected  music,  and  surpas- 

I  do  not  mean  the  ballad  singing  of  a  self  taught  i  sed  all  the  Greeks  in  cruelty.    All  exhortations 

school-girl,  or  of  an  affected  dandy,  but  music  :  to  virtue,  divine  and  human  laws,  and  every 

as  understood  by  connoisseur*.  i  thing  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gods 

To  the  lawyer  music  is  beneficial.    Its  in-  >  and  heroes,  and  to  the  lives  and  histories  of  illus* 

stance  produces  good  spirits  and  a  calm,  unruffled  <  trious  men,  were  written  in  verse  and   sung 

temper.    Anger,  pain,  and  contention,  are  harsh  ,  publicly   « in  chorus  to    the  sounds  of  many 

in  their  intonations,  and  require  discordant  sounds  <  instruments."    We  learn,  also,  from  our  sacred 

to  express  them ;  to  these  the  gentle  muse  but  '  books,  that  such,  from  the  earliest  times,  were 

seldom,  and  then  unwillingly,  resorts  in  descrip*  j  the  usages  among  the  Israelites,  as  none  more 

tire  scenes  of  these  passions.     The  pathos  of  '  efficacious  had  been  found  for  impressing  on  the 

gentler  feelings  is  her  favorite  food,  and  we  are,  j  mind  the  principles  of  morality  and  love  of  virtue. 

therefore,  but  rarely  forced  to  listen  to  these  dis-  ;  The  ancients  regarded  music  as  a  language  of 

cordant  passages ;  and  when  they  do  occur,  their  j  sound  alone  capable  of  expressing  such  elevated 

contrast  but  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  rest.  As  '  sentiments,  and  worthy  of  the  exalted  subjects 

these  milder  and  more  soothing  strains,  produce    they  dwelt  upon  and  described. 

a  corresponding  result  upon  the  mind  and  feel-  )      The  Pythagoreans  used  music  as  a  part  of  their 

ings,  an  habitual  familiarity  with  these  soon  gives  j  study,  to  inspire  the  heart  with  laudable  actions, 

a  sympathetic  result.    This  state  of  the  mind  j  and  to  inflame  it  with  the  love  of  virtue.  Accord- 

and  heart  enables  the  counsellor  to  judge  with  i  ing  to  these  philosophers,  "our  soul  was  in  a 

mildness  and  mercy,  the  very  essence  of  justice,  j  manner  composed  of  harmony ;  and  they  believed 

and  to  contemplate  dispassionately  the  rights  of  <  they  could  establish  by  means  of  the  harmony  of 

persons  and  things.    To  the  orator  it  supplies     sense,  the  intellectual  harmony,  and  primitive 

that  sensitive  ear,  which  gives  a  musical,  and     faculties  of  the  soul;  that  is  to  say,  that  which, 

therefore,  a  pleasing  roundness  to  his  sentences,  \  according  to  them,  subsisted  in  its  pre-existent 

and  a  proper,  harmonious  action  to  accompany  ;  state  before  it  animated  our  bodies,  and  when  it 

the  substance  of  his  thoughts.  \  inhabited  the  heavens. » 

To  the  minister  of  the  gospel  how  essential  is  '      Music,  of  late,  has   fallen  from   this  jiigh 

such  a  condition,  when  enacting  that  golden  rule  j  degree ;  has  lost  much  of  its  majesty  and  power ; 

of:  "  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  j  and  we  are  often  forced  to  doubt  the  truth  of 

should  do  unto  you  ?"    To  him  we  look  for  an  ex-  j  those  wonders  which  it  worked,  gravely  attested 

ample  of  resignation  under  the  ills  and  evils  of  f  by  judicious  historians  and  wise  philosophers. 

€tar  existence ;  to  him  we  turn  for  solace,  and  >  Yet,  this  is  but  natural ;  for  music  itself  has  been 

look  for  that  evenness  of  temper,  that  calm  of  ;  abused  ;  it  has  been  degraded  to  such  vile  uses, 

spirit,  which  religion  should  produce,  and  in  ac-  j  and  applied  to  such  trivial  ends,  that  it  has  be- 

quiring  which,  music  cannot  fail  to  lend  a  most  j  come  a  familiar  sound  to  all  ears.    Notwithstand- 

efltcient    aid.      Christian    serenity  is  but   the  ,  ing,  the  art  itself  in  its  higher  walks,  has  lost 

harmony  of  human  passions.  j  nothing,    can    lose   nothing,  of  that   inspiring 

To  the  physician,  whose  manners,  and  whose  \  influence,  which  is  its  essence  and  its  substance, 

tones  oftentimes  have  as  much  influence  upon  the  \  born  in  the  purest  feelings  of  the  soul,  and 

suurioos  mind  of  his  patient  as  his  medicines,  <  reared  undjr  the  fostering  care  of  refinement, 

these  soothing  influences  are  alike  necessary.        j  virtue  and  cultivation. 

Nor    do  we  assert  the  importance  of  musie        Some  of  these  wonders  of  more  modern  date 
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may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  effect!  prod uced 

by  music.  Eric,  king  of  Denmark.,  it  it  (aid, 
was  rained  to  such  B  fury  by  music,  that  b*  hil- 
led some  of  his  best  domestic*.  W.  beg  leave 
to  doubt  thii,  until  the  superior  sensibility  of 
the  king  over  that  of  his  domestics  has  been 
proved,  else  the  domestics,  if  equally  susceptible, 
must  have  slain  Eric.  Another  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  D'Aubigny,  who  say*,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  of  France,  the  famous  musician 
Claude  le  Jeune,  playing  at  the  nuptials  of  the 
Duke  de  Jojense,  so  excited  a  courtier  that  he 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  place  his  baud  upon 
hii  sword  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign ;  but 
Claude  le  Jeune,  on  perceiving  this,  immediately 
soothed  him  again  by  changing  the  method  of  his 
performance.  There  are  many  other  anecdotes 
of  such  extraordinary  effects  of  music,  which  are 
probably  familiar  to  all  who  may  peruse  these 
pages.  One  of  them  I  will  here  relate  illustra- 
tive of  a  remark  herein  contained,  respecting  the 
rescue  of  the  murderer's  soul. 

In  a  remote  village  of  Germany,  dwelt  a  smith, 
whose  skill  at  the  anvil  had  given  him  great 
celebrity.  One  some  occasion  he  was  called  to 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  strength 
with  a  rival.  lie  was  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  whose  charms 
attracted  the  attention,  and  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  many  of  the  young  butterflies,  ever  hover- 
ing about  the  court.  One  of  these  unworthy 
scions  of  a  noble  house,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  affections  of  this  girl,  and  actually  ran  off 


with  ber.  The  father  resolved  npon  revenge. 
He  bad  laid  a  deep  plot  for  satisfying  his  bloody 
purpose.  Hit  determination  was  to  slay  the 
young  noble,  and  then  to  destroy  his  child.  His 
whole  manner  had  changed  after  the  discovery  of 
:  the  loss  of  his  child,  and  he  was  forced,  in  order 
to  evade  discovery,  to  keep  his  own  council,  to 
t  mingle  with  hi*  associates,  and  calmly  await  the 
|  moment,  when  be  might  execute  his  designed 
|  plan.  The  moment  was  near  at  hand.  He  heard 
\  that  this  young  noble  was  to  visit  the  opera  on  a 
i  certain  night.  Hither  he  went,  fully  bent  upon 
|  taking  his  life.  Unused  to  the  sounds  of  such 
■  music,  and  too  deeply  engaged  with  his  own 
.'  ends,  be  turned  a  deaf  eat  to  the  strains  of  har 
;  mony.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  object  of  hit 
<  hatred.  He  saw  him  not.  He  now  beard  some 
j  full  toned  chorus,  now  the  combined  notes  of  the 
i  orchestra.  The  prima  Jonna  and  the  first  ttnor* 
\  came  forward  to  sing  a  duett.  The  subject  was 
I  the  loss  of  a  child,  which  the  mother  claimed 
:  from  the  hands  of  her  betrayer.  The  music 
I  softened  him,  the  sweet  harmony  overcame  the 
;  rude  heart  of  the  athletic  countryman ;  his  pur- 
!  pose  was  abandoned,  and  he  fled  to  his  home, 
unhappy,  but  saved  from  the  crime  of  murder. 

These  remarks  have  already  been  extended 
beyond  the  limits  I  had  prescribed,  and  I  will 
now  close.  Having  endeavored  to  prove  the 
usefulness  of  music  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  I 
will  in  my  next,  speak  of  music  as  understood 
by  masters  in  the  art,  and  endeavor  to  show, 
also,  the  benefits  resulting  from  its  cultivation. 


'or    Arthur'.     Magasins 

YE  ARE   GOING. 


C       prince  nod  begg* 
:■         High  and  low, 
j  Weak  and  brave, 
I  Fast  ye  go 

!  To     Ihe    grave,     ill 
*"      grave,  the  grave. 

» i"  flying  i 


you  sway,  awsj. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHILDHOOD.* 


"  Childhood  !  happiest  atage  of  life, 
Free  from  care,  and  free  from  strife." 


r__— ■■■     — W1™    a     little 

[KMMBBIBil^iVirl.  I  can  re- 

^^^Eli^aWiS member  having 

■Wa^B  two  kind  hands 
placed  upon  my 
^ead,  and  hear- 
ing   the    above 
lines     repeated 
to  me  in  a  sad, 
regretful    tone, 
by  a  gentleman 
who  was  at  that 
time  unhappy.    I  half  started  in  surprise,  for  I 
had  looked  forward  to  maturity,  as  the  period 
when  my  various  trials  were  to  be  ended — when 
I  could  do  as  I  pleased  without  reproof— when 
unalloyed  happiness  would  be  my  portion.    I 
thought  grown  people  did  not  think  half  enough 
of  trying  to  make  children  happy.     Such  were 
my  thoughts  at  that  time.    But  after  a  good 
romp,  when  I  went  into  the  house  and  peeped 
into  the  parlor,  where  mother  had  company,  the 
idea  of  being  obliged  to  sit  up  straight  in  a  chair, 
and  do   nothing  but  talk  the  whole   afternoon, 
made     'womanhood    seem    a    very    unfortunate 
state. 

When  we  leave  childhood  in  the  distance,  and 
become  absorbed  in  the  busy  game  of  life,  with 
its  pleasures  and  cares,  we  are  apt  to  look  back 
upon  oar  earliest  and  strongest  impressions,  with 
a  light  laugh  at  their  nonsensical  simplicity.     It 

r*  Here  is  another  admirable  paper  from  the  pen 
af  fiyg.  withor  of  "  School  Reminiscence*,"  which 
appeared  in  oar  December  number.  Let  no  mother 
who  lo-wes  her  children,  no  father  who  regarda  the 
offspring  with  which  he  has  been  blesaed,  no  teacher  or 
{orerness,  fail  to  read  it  with  thoughtful  attention.  It  is 
written  with  graceful  rase  and  artlessness,  and  comes, 
tvidenftly  from  the  heart,  warm  with  its  liveliest 
iffectiosis».-Eu.] 
14* 


assists  us  in  the  study  of  character,  to  cast  a 
glance  behind,  upon  circumstances  that  occurred 
when  we  were  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  them.  We  can  frequently  trace  out  hidden 
motives  in  others,  of  which,  at  the  time,  we  did 
not  dream.  We  saw  effects,  and  seldom  thought 
of  causes.  In  remembering  how  we  were  gene* 
rally  treated,  by  those,  under  whose  care  we  fell 
at  different  periods,  some  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  opened  to  us.  In  treasuring  up  memories  of 
our  own  impressions,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  our 
natural  dispositions,  unrestrained,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  present  circumstances,  passions  or 
prejudices. 

The  only  use  such  knowledge  can  be,  is  to 
induce  us  to  make  stronger  efforts  to  curb,  and 
put  away  the  faults  that  caused  us  unhappiness; 
and  in  our  intercourse  with  children  never  to 
excite  the  evil  feelings  which  were  carelessly 
tampered  with  in  our'  own  case. 

Childhood  is  generally  regarded  as  of  too  little 
importance.  We  seek  to  know  the  characters  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate,  then  why  should 
not  the  turn  of  a  child's  mind  be  heeded  by  those 
who  have  the  important  duty  of  directing  it  as 
they  will  ?  It  is  the  time  when  man's  noblest 
feelings  should  be  quietly  but  continually  called 
forth,  when  we  should  learn  to  grow  mighty  in 
moral  strength.  The  circumstances  which  then 
occur,  exert  a  powerful,  although  it  may  be,  an 
imperceptible  influence.  Through  life,  the  dreams 
of  early  days  linger  unconsciously  around  us — 
well  would  it  be,  if  they  always  clung  to  us, 
with  a  softening  power — if  to  turn  back,  were 
only  to  remember  the  mild,  yet  stedfast  eyes, 
that  lit  us  forward  in  our  heedless  path. 

I  can  vividly  recall  the  first  morning  I  went  to 
a  regular  school.  Whips,  and  frowning  faces, 
were  never  thought  of— all  was  to  be  perfectly 
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delightful.  I  was  about  five  years  old,  when 
these  erroneous  ideas  were  indulged  in.  It  was 
a  clear,  sunshiny  day ;  and  from  six  o'clock  until 
nine,  brother  C — and  I,  were  in  a  frenzy  of 
joyful  anticipation.  The  hour  at  last  arrived. 
C—  put  his  cap  on,  and  my  little  pink  bonnet, 
was  carefully  tied  under  my  chin.  We  left  the 
house,  and  walked  nearly  a  block,  very  demurely, 
each  of  us,  holding  a  hand  of  mother's.  But  our 
ecstasy  could  not  long  be  repressed.  We  drew 
our  hands  away,  and  bounding  forward,  ran  a 
race  to  the  school  house.  We  peeped  in  the 
windows  at  a  scene,  which  was  intensely  inte- 
resting to  us,  until  mother  came,  reproved  us  for 
our  rudeness,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  B — 
opened  it  to  us,  and  bowed  to  mother.  We  went 
in,  and  C—  and  I  cast  down  our  eyes,  utterly 
abashed  as  the  great  man  smiled  upon  us,  patted 
C — 's  head,  and  took  me  upon  his  knee.  I  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  female  depart- 
ment and  fell  to  the  care  of  Miss  B — .  She  was 
in  no  way  peculiar,  as  a  teacher.  I  believe  she 
was  kind  hearted,  but  she  had  no  sympathies  with 
children.  She  never  attempted  to  interest  them ; 
to  touch  in  their  hearts  a  chord  that  would 
vibrate  willingly  to  love.  This  was  not  from 
want  of  goodness  in  herself,  but  from  incapacity 
to  perceive,  and  adapt  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  the  states  of  children.  If  she  felt  an  interest 
in  us,  as  probably  she  did,  she  checked  the  ex- 
pression of  it.  She  never  treated  us  as  if  sjje 
were  preparing  us  to  become  reasonable,  and 
reasoning  beings.  If  she  caught  a  child  in  the 
act  of  telling  a  falsehood  the  child  was  of  course, 
severely  punished,  and  she  held  forth  to  us  all, 
the  evils  of  lying.  But  she  never  acted  towards 
us,  as  if  she  felt  implicit  faith  in  our  uprightness, 
as  if  she  thought  us  incapable  of  telling  a  false- 
hood. 

We  cannot  know  how  far  such  confidence  in 
our  integrity,  goes  towards  really  elevating  us. 
Many,  many  perhaps  bitterly  remember,  how 
distrust  has  ground  into  the  very  heart,  awaken- 
ing intense  anger,  and  chilling  every  feeling  of 
goodness  and  hope.  Miss  B —  gave  me  one  such 
bitter  lesson,  which  I  never  forgot,  and  I  turn  to 
it  now  with  feelings  of  regret.  When  I  was 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  began  to  study 
Olney's  Geography.  I  was  thought  too  young  to 
use  a  map,  and  all  the  first  part  of  the  book  was 
skipped  over,  except  a  few  pages,  I  was  plunged 
into  hard  names,  which  conveyed  to  my  mind  no 
meaning  whatever,  as  my  lesson  was  never  ex- 
plained. Almost  every  day  I  had  a  crying  spell 
over  it.  I  finally  wrought  my  courage  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  after  I  had  missed  every  word  one 
morning,  and  asked  Miss  B —  if  I  could  not  give 
up  the  unconquerable  study.    I  was  answered  in 


a  decided  negative ;  and  to  punish  me  for  the 
presumption  of  making  such  a  request,  my  lesson 
was  extended  beyond  its  usual  length.  If  it  was 
not  perfectly  learned,  the  next  day  I  was  to  sub- 
mit to  a  severe  punishment.  I  felt  that  I  was 
treated  unjustly,  and  it  instantly  awoke  in  me 
a  spirit  of  anger,  and  determined  opposition. 
We  were  obliged  to  recite  separately,  and  our 
lessons  were  studied  at  home.  I  can  recall  the 
far-back,  stubborn,  unhappy  feeling  with  which 
I  returned  from  school.  A  sort  of  vague  plan 
was  formed  in  my  mind.  I  resolved  to  study 
late  in  the  evening,  and  early  in  the  morning,  as 
long  as  could  possibly  be  expected  of  any  scholar, 
and  yet  I  had  a  secret  hope,  that  in  spite  of  all 
my  labor,  I  should  miss  my  lesson,  and  convince 
Miss  B —  that  it  was  useless  to  force  me.  fhad 
a  malicious  desire,  which  sprung  from  her  treat- 
ment of  me,  to  disappoint  her.  At  times  the 
thought  of  the  forthcoming  chastisement  pro- 
duced a  strong  effect,  and  stirred  some  quivering 
fears,  but  combativeness  triumphed.  The  mo- 
ment tea  was  over,  I  took  my  geography  in  one 
hand,  my  doll  in  the  other,  and  went  by  myself, 
to  study.  I  took  the  precaution  to  sit  by  a  win- 
dow, that  I  might  not  lack  for  amusement.  I 
read  my  lesson  over,  fast  then  slow,  sung  it  to 
every  tune  I  could  think  of,  read  it  backwards, 
then  picked  out  the  words  beginning  with  capital 
letters,  at  random,  and  repeated  them  mechani- 
cally, while  I  gazed  out  of  the  window,  and  took 
note  of  -every  little  thing  that  occurred.  When 
it  became  dark,  I  went  out  of  my  solitude,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  pored  over  my  book. 
Until  nine  o'clock,  the  time  I  had  appointed  to 
give  up,  I  kept  my  eyes  open.  How  slowly  and 
wearily  the  minutes  passed.  And  what  a  feeling 
of  relief  it  was,  when  I  was  once  more  in  free- 
dom. 

In  the  morning  I  studied  an  hour  or  two,  then 
marched  to  school,  in  the  pleasing  consciousness 
that  I  was  aj  dumb  as  ever.  I  exulted  in  the 
thought  of  telling  Miss  B —  how  long  I  had 
studied. 

»  Ah  !"  thought  I,  with  a  glow  of  triumph, 
«  now  my  good  madame  will  consent  to  my  giving 
up  geography — to-day  will  see  the  end  of  hard 
lessons."  I  felt  some  misgiveness  as  Miss  B — 's 
eye  fell  upon  me,  when  I  entered,  but  the  mo- 
ment she  looked  away,  I  tossed  my  book  into  my 
desk.  While  I  was  down  on  the  floor,  picking 
up  some  beads,  she  approached,  unseen  by  me, 
and  struck  her  ominous  ruler  upon  the  desk,  with 
a  loud  noise. 

"  Do  you  know  that  lesson,  Adela !"  she  in- 
quired, sternly.  I  jumped  up  from  my  recumbent 
position,  and  my  heart  beat  like  the  ticking  of  a 
cloct,  as  I  opened  the  lid  of  my  desk,  and  drew 
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forth  my  book.  Before  I  commenced  reciting,  I 
told  her  very  impressively  how  long  I  had  stu- 
died. After  listening  to  the  first  few  words  of 
my  lesson  and  finding  I  had  nothing  more  to  say 
on  the  subject,  she  threw  the  hook  aside. 

«<  You  have  not  studied  this  lesson,  as  long  as 
you  say  yon  have !"  she  said,  eyeing  me  steadily. 
«Oh!MissB— ."Ibegan. 
(i  Hosh !  not  a  word,"  she  answered,  rising. 
« I  hav'  n't  told  a  story,  Miss  B — ,"  I  implored 
eagerly.    "  You  can  ask  my  mother." 

«  Did  n't  I  tell  you  to  be  quiet !  You  have  not 
looked  at  this  lesson  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Do  n't  speak  !  I  know  you  have  not,"  and  she 
tuned  away. 

I  bunt  into  tears ;  angry  feelings  rushed  like  a 
torrent  over  me.     It  was  her  injustice,  that 
aroused  in  my  childish  heart  something  like  a 
desire  for  revenge.    She  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
door,  and  through  the  yard,  to  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, in  order  to  call  Mr.  B— .   Oh !  to  have 
been  in  freedom  then,  to  have  spurned  her  threats, 
and  to  have  rushed  from  that  hateful  school  room, 
with  a  laugh  of  derision — how  sweet  it  would 
hare  been  to  my  excited  feelings.    But  I  knew  if 
I  did  so,  my  passionate  whims  would  not  be  in* 
dulged  at  home,  and  the  thought  of  being  walked 
beck  to  school  the  next  day,  had  a  restraining 
effect.    Mr.  B—  came  back  with  his  sister,  and 
they  both  looked  down  at  me  a  moment,  in  solemn 
silence.     Finally  Miss  B—  said, 

«  Brother,  this  little  girl  must  be  taken  into 
the  boys'  school,  and  stay  there  all  day,  as  a 
punishment  for  two  things. — first  she  told  me  a 
frbehood,  then  missed  her  whole  lesson." 

I  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears  as  these 
cruel  words  were  spoken. 

<•  Yes,"  she  continued,  «  every  boy  in  school 
will  know  how  bad  she  is  !" 

Mr.  B —  led  me  into  the  male  department, 
and  that  ridicule  might  add  a  sting  to  what  I 
already  suffered,  he  placed  me,  with  an  ill-sap- 
pressed  smile,  between  two  of  the  largest  boys, 
and  bade  them  see  that  I  studied  all  the  time. 

Ridicule  is  an  ungenerous  engine  of  punishment 

towards   a  child;   it  withers  up  every  warm, 

frank  feeling,  and  takes  away  all  confidence  in 

the  motives  by  which  a  teacher  may  be  actuated. 

It  awakens  feelings,  which  can  never  be  indulged 

in,  even  by  a  child,  without  injury  to  the  deep, 

kind  affections  within.    A  gall  and  bitterness  is 

imparted,  which  alter  actions  cannot  easily  cause 

to  be  forgotten. 

When  I  caught  the  expression  of  Mr.  B — 's 
face,  I  suddenly  resolved  not  to  look  at  my  les- 
son, to  be  perfectly  obstinate.  For  some  time, 
I  was  so;  but  then  came  the  tender,  relenting 
state  of  mind,  peculiar  to  childhood,  after  tvtry 


wrong  action  and  design.  I  reflected  that  I  was 
sent  to  school,  by  my  patents,  only  for  my  own 
good.  I  thought  how  much  was  done  for  me, 
which  I  could  never  repay,  except  by  being  obe- 
dient and  grateful.  I  remembered  how  kindly 
my  mother  smiled  upon  me,  when  I  had  done 
well  in  any  thing,  and  how  much  oftener  her 
lace  was  saddened,  by  my  yielding  to  my  temper, 
heedless  of  all  consequences.  These  thoughts 
came,  and  through  my  blinding  tears,  I  bent  over 
my  book,  and  attempted  to  study. 

Mr.  B—  came  along,  and  began  to  hear  me 
recite,  before  I  bad  committed  one-fourth  to 
memory.  He  rebuked  me  sternly,  and  then 
placed  a  high  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
which  h*  seated  me  upon,  for  my  old  feelings  had 
come  back  again,  and  I  would  not  mount  it  my- 
self. Again  I  resolved,  not  to  gratify  him,  by 
studying.  I  forced  back  the  thoughts  of  my 
late  repentance.  I  tried  to  forget  the  gush  of 
regretful  feeling  that  poured  upon  me,  when  I 
thought  how  my  father  and  mother  would  be 
grieved  if  they  could  look  into  my  heart.  I 
endeavored  to  banish  every  thing  from  my  mind, 
but  the  idea  that  I  was  treated  cruelly  and 
unjustly.  The  morning  passed  away,  and  part 
of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  B —  then  took  pity  on 
me,  and  sent  me  back  to  my  own  school  room, 
no  wiser  in  regard  to  my  lesson,  then  when  I  left 
it.  That  wretched  day  closed,  and  I  hurried 
home,  feeling  utterly  miserable.  My  sky  of 
happiness  was  overcast,  I  was  saddened  and  ex- 
hausted by  what  I  had  gone*  through,  and  the 
thought  of  going  back  to  school,  the  next  day,  I 
dreaded  more  than  can  be  conceived  of.  I  could 
have  knelt,  and  prayed  with  all  the  warm  but 
simple  fervor  of  a  child's  unhappiness  for  a  re- 
lease. I  could  have  given  away  all  my  play- 
things— I  could  have  consented,  to  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  house,  all  day.  Any  thing  would 
have  been  preferrable,  to  being  again  a  prisoner, 
in  the  school  room,  under  the  sharp  eyes  of  Miss 
B— .    I  felt  as  if  no  one  loved  me,  there ! 

Affection  towards  children  is  never  wasted. 
In  after  years,  it  steals  upon  them,  when  the 
cares  of  life  have  worn  upon  the  spirit, — when 
grief  has  softened  it, — from  the  very  depths  of 
our  being,  there  well  up,  innocent,  blessed 
memories,  of  earlier  times,  that  chasten  our 
hearts,  that  reprove  us  for  unkind  words,  spoken 
heedlessly  to  some  gentle  being.  With  spirits 
made  better  and  kinder  from  such  remembrances, 
we  go  forth  into  the  field  of  duty,  and  more 
earnestly  try  to  quell  all  that  is  unholy  within 
us.  Oh !  if  we  could  but  realize  the  power  that 
lies  in  childhood !  Its  unseen  influences  wake  up 
in  our  souls,  the  angel  voices  that  were  well-nigh 
mute. 
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Who,  that  in  childhood,  has  had  the  tearful 
eye  of  a  mother,  bent  for  a  moment  reproach* 
fully  upon  him,  then  silently  averted,  can  forget 
it,  when  in  manhood  he  enters  into  the  chamber 
of  his  own  soul  and  stirs  up  its  by-gone  memo- 
ries! His  bosom  seems  again  to  quicken  its 
remorseful  throb ;  the  repentant  tear  springs  to 
his  eye,  as  hastily  as  if  the  long  past  scene  were 
present  to  him — with  a  keenness  of  regretful 
feeling  that  amounts  almost  to  agony,  he  bows 
himself,  and  the  haughty,  careless  man  of  the 
world,  weeps  alone  over  his  childish  days — over 
the  innocence,  the  kindness,  the  love  that  have 
fled  from  him  He  thinks  of  hopes,  which  his 
wasted  years  have  blighted,— of  affection,  which 
his  selfishness  has  ill  repaid.  He  resolves,  and 
re-resolves  to  be  a  better  man,— his  proud  heart 
pours  itself  forth  in  silence,  and  in  prayer — the 
hallowed  prayer,  which  a  mother  had  taught  his 
infant  lips  to  murmur.  Such  feelings,  transitory 
though  they  be,  exert  a  holy  influence.  They 
prevent  man  from  becoming  entirely  debased, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  sinned 
against,  as  an  idle  freak  of  fancy,  in  a  lighter 
mood,  or  they  bring  a  weight  of  guilt,  greater 
than  if  they  had  never  been  awakened.  They 
are  wild,  sad,  yet  rich  harmonies,  which  never 
descend  into  the  thoughts,  except  the  soul 
has  been  softened  by  sorrow,  by  sympathy,  or 
perhaps  only  by  a  sudden  tone  of  affection.  It 
sometimes  requires  but* little,  to  touch  a  chord  in 
the  heart,  the  thrill  of  which,  may  last  for 
ever.  e 

Who  can  recall  a  kind  act,  done  for  him  when 
a  child,  without  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  without 
a  desire,  to  be  kind  himself  to  others  !  How 
many  guilty  beings  have  been  arrested  in  an  evil 
course,  by  having  an  apparently  slight  circum- 
stance, recall  his  purer  years!  When  this  is 
considered,  the  importance  of  always  feeling 
kindly  and  tenderly  towards  children,  seems  to 
be  increased.  In  the  sternest  reproofs,  they 
should  never  see  passion  or  petulance — then  re- 
membered tenderness  will  exert  all  the  restraining 
power  it  should. 

Once  a  little  incident  occurred,  which  I  can 
never  think  of  now,  without  a  sudden  thrill  of 
deep,  and  tender  feeling.  It  was  but  a  slight 
thing,  and  yet  the  earnest  recoljection  of  it,  can 
start  a  tear  in  the  gayest  mood.  One  afternoon, 
on  returning  from  school,  I  found  mother  upon  a 
sick  bed ;  but  her  illness  was  more  of  the  mind 
than  body.  She  was  very,  very  sad.  I  began 
to  play  alone,  in  one  corner  of  the  room  with  my 
doll,  and  was  totally  absorbed  in  my  domestic 
arrangements,  when  mother  called  me  to  her,  in 
a  low  voice. 

«  Kiss  me,  my  child,"  she  said,  as  I  stood  by 


the  bed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At  that 
moment,  I  became  a  woman  in  feeling,  I  com- 
prehended for  the  first  time,  her  sadness  and 
depression — a  sadness  that  sought  affection  as  a 
relief.  I  could  not  define  my  thoughts,  but  I  felt 
as  if  my  heart  would  break,  with  its  sudden 
weight  of  emotion.  I  had  my  doll  on  my  arm ; 
after  a  pause  she  took  it,  and  examined  my  efforts 
to  dress  it. 

"You  may  go  to  the  bureau,  dear,"  she  said, 
«  and  bring  me  that  blue  satin  you  wanted.  I  41 
help  yon  to  make  a  dress  for  your  doll." 

My  heart  gave  a  bound  of  childish  gratitude 
and  delight.     Her  tone  seemed  to  say, 

«  The  power  of  conferring  happiness  is  not 
taken  from  me.11 

The  impressions  of  children  are  transitory 
and  changeful.  My  sadness  departed  as  suddenly 
as  it  came.  As  I  sat  by  mother's  bedside,  and 
watched  her  efforts  to  gratify  me,  by  taking  an 
interest  in  my  little  affairs,  I  was  filled  with 
happiness  to  overflowing.  Was  it  wasting  time 
thus  to  amuse  a  child,  when  no  duties  interfered  ? 
Oh !  no.  A  kind  remembrance  was  to  be  stored 
up,  which  could  never  be  recalled,  when  child- 
hood's visions  had  passed  away,  without  a  deeper 
power  to  soften  and  benefit 

These  things  are  generally  too  little  thought 
of  by  parents ;  tenderness  and  playfulness,  at  the 
proper  season,  are  no  barriers  to  a  firm  and  judi- 
cious government.  No  dignity  is  lost  by  sympa- 
thising in  the  gay,  simple  feelings  of  a  child — to 
the  worn  bosom  it  brings  back  its  once  delightful 
freshness;  it  awakens  the  innocent  joyfulness, 
which  care  had  made  to  slumber.  That  heart 
must  be  cold,  indeed,  which  cannot  be  made 
sunny  for  a  moment,  by  the  glad  ringing  laugh  of 
a  happy  child.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  person, 
who  possesses  a  right  warm  heart,  ever  dislikes 
children.     It  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things. 

I  was  once  under  the  temporary  care  of  a 
teacher,  who  must  have  had  a  positive  antipathy 
to  children.  Not  a  scholar  was  young  enough  to 
escape  a  whipping  for  the  slightest  misdemeanor. 

Mrs.  N once  sent  for  her  husband  to  come  in 

the  school  room,  and  chastise  her  little  sister  for 
a  trifling  fault.  While  she  had  charge  of  the 
school,  I  begged  mother  to  let  me  take  my  bro- 
ther Willie,  who  was  about  three  years  old,  to 
spend  an  afternoon.  He  was  delighted,  and  his 
bright  little  face  was  in  a  perfect  sunshine. 
When  I  entered  the  school  room,  I  felt  extremely 
proud  of  my  precious  charge.  After  taking  off 
his  cap,  and  brushing  up  his  hair,  I  lifted  him  on 
the  seat  next  me,  with  a  great  appearance  of  dis- 
play. I  had  finished  fidgetting,  and  had  just 
taken  up  my  spelling  book  to  study  quietly, 
when  Mrs.  N came  towards  me.     I  did  not 
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suppose  it  could  be  in  her  heart  to  do  any  thing 
bat  to  smile  upon  him,  or  to  kiss  his  happy  face. 
«Here,  little  boy,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand, 
tod  jerking  him  off  the  bench,  « you  must  sit 
with  the  little  children.  No,  no,"  she  continued 
ts  he  looked  up  at  me,  with  a  frightened  counte- 
nance, and  then  burst  into  tears,  «  you  can't  sit 
by  your  lister ;  come  along !" 

She  led  him  away,  but  how  different  was  his 
low  cry,  stifled  by  fear,  from  the  pleasant  laugh 
with  which  he  entered.  He  was  naturally  a 
brave  little  fellow,  and  his  hearty,  independent 
laugh,  as  well  as  his  proud  self-will,  when 
angry,  had  always  seemed  to  scorn  every  thing 
like  submission.  His  young  face  was  now  wet 
with  tears,  and  I  watched  with  pain  its  sad, 
quelled  expression,  as  he  followed,  with  his  eyes, 

all  Mrs.  N 's  motions.  Occasionally  he  looked 

orer  to  me  imploringly,  but  I  could  only  try  to 
smile  upon  him.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be* 
fore  he  became  accustomed  to  his  situation.  I 
soon  heard  his  voice  in  a  whisper,  then,  in  a  mo- 
ment, be  forgot  himself,  and  his  shouting  laugh 
broke  forth  as  free  as  ever.  The  sound  startled 
as  all.  He  sprung  from  his  seat  with  a  loud 
«  hurra,"  and  chased  after  a  marble,  as  it  rolled 
on  before  him. 

"Willie,  Willie!'1  I  whispered,  half  starting 
from  my  seat,  and  glancing  deprecatingly  at  Mrs. 

N .     He  looked  at  me  with  a  gay  laugh,  but 

when  he  saw  me  point  at  the  teacher,  he  hurried 
back  to  his  seat,  with  a  sobered  countenance. 
While  he  was  endeavoring  to  get  up  on  the  bench, 

Mrs.   N approached  him,  and  struck  him 

twice  with  her  ruler,  then  lifted  him  up  on  the 
seat,  in  a  harsh  manner.  He  burst  into  tears, 
and  put  out  bis  little  hand  to  come  to  me.    But 

Mrs.  N would  not  permit  such  an  indulgence. 

The  scholars  looked  first  at  him,  then  at  me, 
with  pity  and  sympathy  on  their  faces.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  child  present,  who  did  not 
feel  an  awakened  hatred  towards  Mrs.  N— , 
which  most  have  destroyed  all  the  influence  she 
might  hare  exerted  for  good. 

I  felt  the  hot,  indignant  color  mount  to  my 
forehead,  and  I  could  almost  hear  the  beating  of 
my  heart,  as  I  turned  away,  and  leaned  over  my 
book,  upon  which  the  tears  fell  fast.    And  yet 

Mrs.    N was  universally  regarded  as  a  very 

excellent  woman ;  she  was  a  pattern  of  neatness, 
ind,  out  of  school,  her  manners  were  quiet  and 
lignifred.  She  was  not  passionate,  but,  spite  of 
he  commendations  I  have  heard  pronounced  upon 
er  by  other  people,  I  cannot  change  the  convic- 
ton  forced  upon  me  when  a  child,  which  was, 
hat  she  was  very  cold-hearted.  Her  severity 
*cmcd  systematic,  like  every  thing  else  that 
gfacerned    her.    I  cannot  think  of  a  person,  as 


much  respected  as  she  was,  who  ever  appeared  to 
me  to  possess  less  feeling,  and  more  cold,  quiet, 
selfishness. 

Johnson  has  made  the  remark,  that  we  cannot 
judge  impartially  of  any  thing  in  which  we  may 
ourselves  have  been  concerned.  I  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  this.  But  it  may  be,  that  the  aver- 
sion Mrs.  N excited  in  me  towards  herself, 

caused  me  to  exaggerate  her  faults  in  my  imagi- 
nation, and  to  blind  me  to  the  good  qualities  she 
might  have  possessed.  I  have  spoken  of  her  con- 
duct as  a  teacher,  and  the  impression  it  made 
upon  my  childish  mind.  The  lasting  remem- 
brance I  have  of  it,  and  the  strong  evil  feeling  it 
excited  at  the  time,  convince  me  of  what  every 
day's  experience  verifies,  that  the  manner  in 
which  children  are  treated,  produces  an  abiding 
effect  upon  them,  for  good  or  for  evil.  Many  are 
the  philanthropic  institutions  springing  up  around 
us,  to  elevate  the  debased,  and  to  give  society  a 
more  healthy,  moral  tone.  Vigorous  efforts  are 
being  made,  by  some,  to  raise  our  light  literature 
to  a  standard  of  high  moral  worth.  Woman  has 
stept  out  from  her  seclusion,  and,  taking  the  pol- 
luted drunkard  by  the  hand,  she  bids  him  hope ; 
and,  by  kindness,  she  warms  his  heart  to  bn* 
manity.  The  destitute  beggar  child  is  led  to  a 
home.  All  this  is  right,  and  useful.  But  we 
can  never  see  society  in  the  beautiful  and  perfect 
form  it  was  designed  to  be  by  the  Creator,  unless 
we  begin  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  which  is,  to 
place  our  hopes  on  the  influences  of  childhood. 

Let  children  live  in  a  healthy  mental  atmo- 
sphere, let  them  only  see  kindness,  love,  and  up- 
rightness, and  they  will  go  forth  in  the  world, 
blessing,  and  making  better. 

Should  wealth,  or  the  rich  gifts  of  intellect 
cause  a  mother  to  commit  her  children  to  the  care 
of  hirelings  ?  Surely  not.  She  should  ever  be 
near,  to  overshadow  their  tender  spirits  with  her 
love,  her  pure  thoughts,  her  untiring  devotion. 
Simple  it  may  seem,  and  perhaps  many,  on  whom 
God  has  bestowed  the  noblest  powers,  may  curve 
the  lip  in  scorn,  at  the  idea  of  wasting  brilliant 
talents  in  the  nursery.  Is  it  a  trifling  thing  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  every  thing  that  is  noble  in 
humanity  ? — Is  it  a  trifling  thing  for  a  mother  so 
to  direct  the  hearts  of  her  children,  that,  after  her 
earnest  cares  are  done,  their  influence  may  be 
elevating,  yet  innocent  and  grateful  as  the  breath 
of  spring's  earliest  and  sweetest  flowers  ?  Is  it 
a  trifling  thing  to  point  a  human  soul  forever  on- 
ward and  upward  ?  No  earthly  task  is  so  heaven- 
born  in  its  greatness. 

The  influences  of  childhood  cannot  be  what 
they  should,  unless  a  regenerating  work  is  going 
on  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  oflice  it  is  to  in- 
struct and  guide.     Children  must  see,  in  their 
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parents  bin!  teacher*,  eameit  effort*  to  do  right, 
spite  of  every  obstacle.  Otherwise,  precept*  are 
of  little  avail.  Thej  most  see  no  shrinking  feel- 
ings yielded  to,  when  the  stern  voice  of  duly 
■peaks.  Little  matters  have  more  effect  upon 
children,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Few,  very 
few  are  the  parents  who  always  act  a  consistent 
part  towards  their  little  ones,  in  slight  matters  M 
well  ss  greater  ones.  A  command  is  often  more 
rigidly  enforced,  when  it  concerns  the  convmi- 
™  of  parents,  than  when  disobedience  would  be 
of  comparatively  little  consequence  to  them. 
Every  time  a  child  is  permitted  to  do  what  he 
knows  to  be  wrong,  a  serious  injury  is  inflicted. 
Tenderness  should  not  excuse  or  palliate  the  evil. 
Many  a  deadly  blow  ha*  been  aimed  at  the  well 
being  of  a  child,  by  the  false  tenderness  of  a  kind 
but  misjudging  parent.  A  wavering  father  or 
mother  very  soon  becomes  the  submissive  instru- 
ment of  a  child's  wishes.  Doating  love  is  too 
often  repaid  with  disrespect  and  contempt.    It 


seems  most  cruel,  yet  whyi*  it  so?  Let  such 
parent*  recall  the  childhood  of  their  ungrateful 
offspring.  In  their  own  conduct  they  read  their 
sentence  of  misery.     With  bitterness  they  may 

«r. 

«  Mi !  that  I  bad  not  yielded  to  my  child,  when 
reason  urged  me  to  be  firm,  and  withstand.  Oh ' 
that  I  bad  looked  up  to  God  to  strengthen  my 
heart  against  the  blind  fondness  that  destroyed 
my  child." 

There  is  little  fear  of  loving  a  child  too  much. 
or  manifesting  too  much  affection,  if  it  be  of  the 
right  kind.  If  it  be  the  true,  spiritual  love,  that 
seeks  for  ever  the  soul's  best  good,  through  pain, 
and  care,  and  worn-out  feeling,  that  holy  love 
wilt  struggle  on.  Heed  not  the  trials  that  are  in 
the  way,  the  cloud*  will  often  break,  and  the 
glorious  sunlight  will  stream  in  from  heaven 
itaelf  upon  your  own  hearts  and  those  of  your 
children. 
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0  forth  ss  a  sir  auger,  my  (  I  hava  i 
beautiful  rose,  .1. 

Has  lighted  full  man; 

And  well  do  I  Iroowwbi 

•  forth  S        Tbongh  the  exile  thoi 

j    the   dark   water  j  Though  broken  sod  lost, 

\     flows,  j        One  link  m  thy  mem. 

To  one  of  our  own  kin- 
dred bind. 
With     the     language     of 


from  (he  spot  which  thy  boyhood's 


S      land, 

•  I  would  hasten  thae  f 


thou  shall  go, 
lauliful  thought; 
canst  know. 


beauty  and  purity  frai 

To  breathe  in  his  oar  every  b 
Such  thought*  a*  thou  only 

•'  Whore  the  blue  skies  art 
I  havs  left  all  my  own  sister  i 

To  bring  tliee  a  message  of 
Affection's  embassy  I  faithful 

For  ibis  have!  hither-ward  ( 


As  I  gazed  on  its  glory  (he  while, 
And  a  shadow  of  darkness— a  whisper  of  light, 

Passed  by  like  a  frown  and  a  smile. 
Bach  voice  from  the  flowery  desert  seem'd  stem 

To  the  music  from  whence  I  have  come,— 
\  stranpoi — uncertain— I  long  to  return 

And  bathe  in  the  sunlight  of  home. 
'  1  haie  come  to  tbee  now, — I  have  come  from  afar, 

From  the  home  of  my  kindred  away, — 


"  The  wild  prairio  flower  may  gladden  thy  gate 

Yets  void  will  remain  in  thy  heart; 
It  cannot  recall  tbee  thy  childhood's  proud  lays, 


Nor 

i  That  power  ia  mine,  and  my  powei 
j  While  the  past  with  the  present 
j  Whilst  a  hope  of  the  pas!  clings  in 

To  bid  each  now  impulse  ucsw 


Of  darkness 

0  think  of  then 

Be  the  magic 


f  beamy  shall  start, 

n  thy  kindred  in  heart.' 
Ily!  and  let  not  a  thought 


uence  wins   hack  thy  mini 
eath   round   thy  temple* 

e  of  thy  kindred  to-day, 


Has  smitten  the  hloo 


For    Arthur*!  Magaiini. 

THE   VISION  OF   THE   ENTHUSIAST, 

BY     EIlflT     D.     COOKS. 


REYMED 
an  orphan.  He  had 
inherited  wealth, 
which     brought 
him  friends  and 
the  meant  of  in- 
tellectual     cul- 
ture.   He  travel- 
led,observed,  and 
read  much.   His- 
tory,      science, 
philosophy  and  poetry,  yielded  him  their  trea- 
sures, and  he  became  not  only  rich  in  knowledge, 
bat  enthusiastic  in  his  love  lor  it. 
Misfortune  came,  and  left  him  destitute  of  the 


of  support,  and  deserted  by  the^riends 
who  smiled  only  while  fortune  smileu;      His 
taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  his  love  for 
books,  alone  remained,  and  since  all  else  was 
denied  him,  he  clung  to  these  with  increased 
fondness.     Adversity  taught  him  that  his  **altkt 
and  not  himseif,  had  been  the  object  of  respect, 
and  in  bitterness  he  cursed  the  artificial  distinc- 
tion which  society  has  placed  between  the  rich 
nod  the  poor.    Despising  the  sycophantic  crowd, 
who,  while  they  had  professed  to  kneel  at  the 
altar  of  friendship,  were  basely  bowing  at  the 
shrine  of  Mammon,  he  learned  also  to  despise 
th*  object  of  their  adoration— wealth. 

Hooks  became  his  only  companions,  for  be 

found  in  them  that  communion  of  thought  which 

elsewhere  denied  him.     His  love  for  them 

by  degrees,  enthusiasm,  and,  absorbed 

in  this)  one  ruling  passion,  he  looked  upon  all  else 

a*  ▼aJueless  and  contemptible. 

labors  of  the  day,  from  which  he  obtained 
support,  had  long  since  been  closed. 
The  night  was  far  advanced.  The  dimly  burning 
lamp,  gave  forth  a  dying  light,  while  he,  gating 
The  open  casement  of  his  bumble  apartment, 
the  moonlit  objects  below,  unconsciously 
his  troubled  thoughts. 


«« I  am  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  being 
I  was  but  a  year  ago.  I  possess  the  same  ener- 
gies—the same  capacities-rthe  same  heart  and 
mind  I  possessed  then ;  I ,  myself,  am  unaltered ; — 
but  my  fortunes  have  changed,  and  love  changed 
with  them ; — my  friends  fled,  with  my  riches, 
and  their  contempt  came  with  adversity ;— gold 
purchased  that,  which  the  immortal  part  of  me  is 
now  too  poor  to  buy !  This  is  the  omnipotence 
of  wealth,  which  rears  the  gilded  castle  of 
modern  aristocracy,  whose  upstart  lords,  scarcely 
cleansed  from  the  odor  of  their  shops,  look 
down  upon  their  intellectual  superiors  !  The 
pride  of  wealth !  contrast  it  with  the  pride  of 
intellect !  compare  the  great  man  of  this  day,  the 
wealth  blown  insect  of  speculating  avarice,  with 
the  classic  nobility  of  a  Cato  and  an  Atticus !— as 
well  compare  the  mole  hill  with  the  mountain !" 

Dreymed  stood  thus,  absorbed  in  gloomy 
revery,  when 'suddenly  the  moonbeams  entering 
his  casement,  converged  to  a  focus  of  mild  light, 
which,  gradually  expanding,  assumed  the  outlines 
of  a  human  form,  standing  immediately  before 
him.  The  figure  was  that  of  an  old  man.  His 
locks  were  grey,  his  form  bending  with  years, 
and  his  voice  sepulchral,  as  if  speaking  only  in 
the  language  of  the  grave. 

« I  am  the  GENIUS  OF  THE  PAST,"  said 
the  strange  visitant.  « I  was  born  with  creation, 
and  know  all  events  of  by  gone  time,  even  to 
this  silent  hour.  The  history  of  eyery  nation 
and  individual  is  recorded  upon  the  wrinkles  o£ 
this  brow,  each  one  of  which  marks  a  century 
gone.  Young  man,  you  prize  but  one  blessing, 
whilst  you  despise  all  others.  In  loving  know- 
ledge, you  hate  wealth ;  in  admiring  intellectual 
greatness,  you  contemn  physical  comfort  and 
social  enjoyment.  Know  that  no  one  thing  can 
alone  make  man  happy.  Learn  that  curses  are 
but  misused  blessings,  and  that  blessings  are 
blessings  only,  when  unper verted.  Look  with 
me  upon  the  past." 
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As  the  genius  ceased,  the  young  man,  bewil- 
dered, looked  around  him.  He  was  no  longer  in 
his  humble  chamber,  but  found  himself  in  mag- 
nificent apartments,  furnished  with  all  the 
splendor  of  wealth.  Every  appliance  of  luxury 
and  ornament  of  taste  had  been  lavishly  expended 
in  completing  and  decorating  them. 

«  This  was  thl  home  of  a  rich  man,"  said  the 
mysterious  guide.  « He  toiled  from  youth  to 
old  age,  through  long  years  of  care,  to  gain 
this  ; — bartering  for  riches,  all  other  enjoy- 
ments ; — ease,  the  companionship  of  friends,  and 
the  pure  delights  of  mind.  He  gave  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  manhood,  and  all  the  noble  energies  of 
his  nature,  for  gold.  He  became  its  possessor ; 
but  old  age  cut  off  all  the  means  of  its  enjoyment. 
his  trembling,  outstretched  arms,  cannot  woo  the 
embrace  of  Pleasure — she  is  for  the  young, — nor 
can  his  riches  allure  her,  for  the  hand  that  holds 
them  is  withered.  Pride  alone  has  come,  and 
he  has  reared  for  her  this  temple" — Groans  from 
an  adjoining  apartment  interrupted  the  sentence, 
<*  Come,"  he  continued,  and  the  next  moment 
they  stood  at  the  death-bed  of  the  rich  man. 
They  were  too  late  to  witness  his  dying  struggles, 
but  they  heard  him,  with  his  last  sigh  curse  the 
death  that  stole  him  from  his  wealth. 

«  You  have  seen  the  abuse  of  wealth,  by  making 
it  the  object,  when  it  was  designed  only  to  be 
the  means  of  happiness,  and  the  misery  it  brings, 
when  thus  perverted  from  its  legitimate  use. 
Now  look  upon  the  reverse."  The  scene  changed, 
as  his  companion  spoke,  and  Dreymed  stood  by 
his  side  in  a  commodious  and  well  furnished 
apartment.  It  was  winter,  and  a  bright  fire 
blazed  cheerfully  in  the  grate.  The  inmates — 
all  members  of  the  same  family—were  engaged 
in  animated  conversation,  and  the  tones  of  their 
voices  indicated  that  they  were  happy.  They 
possessed  a  competence,  and  their  means  of 
reasonable  enjoyment  were  ample ;  but  the  secret 
of  their  happiness  was,— they  appreciated  the 
value  of  their  possessions,  and,  knowing  how 
best  to  enjoy  them,  they  were  contented,  while 
they  forgot  not  in  their  own  prosperity,  the 
adversity  of  others.  To  the  poor,  they  freely 
gave  from  their  own  abundance.  The  prayers 
of  the  lowly  children  of  poverty  ascended  from 
many  a  cot,  invoking  blessings  upon  them — and 
they  were  answered,  too,  for  the  ministering 
angel  of  heaven  delights  to  visit  the  abode  of 
charity,  and  is  never  deaf  to  the  invocation  of 
gratitude. 

<<  You  now  see,"  said  the  monitor,  "  that 
whether  wealth  become  a  curse  or  a  blessing, 
depends  upon  the  manner  of  its  estimation  and 
use  by  its  possessor.  Take  an  extended  view, 
and  you  will  see  it  exerting  both  good  and  evil 


influences,  and  all  depending  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  is  applied.  You  will  find  it  assisting 
knowledge  in  its  upward  flight  towards  the 
regions  of  truth,  its  native  home ;  and  restraining 
it  to  earth  by  its  golden  weight.  You  will  see 
it  supporting  institutions  of  learning  and  of  art, — 
patronizing  and  encouraging  the  philosopher,  the 
poet,  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  by  affording 
them,  in  part,  the  means  of  attaining  excellence ; 
you  will  see  it  assisting  to  civilize  and  convert 
from  paganism  hitherto  barbarous  nations ;  and 
in  your  own  country,  you  will  behold  it  the  in- 
citement and  reward  of  industry,  and  the  main 
spring  of  enterprize ;  but  look  again  around  you, 
and  observe  its  influence  when  turned  from  these 
noble  objects.  It  becomes  the  companion  of 
pride, — the  parent  of  vice, — the  fruitful  source 
of  a  thousand  evils — corrupting  by  its  pleasures, 
and  offering  its  vicious  indulgences  to  gratify 
youthful  passion,  which  riots,  in  the  accumula- 
tions of  ancestral  avarice,  thus  often  ruining 
noble  minds,  and  alluring  genius,  and  even  sober 
judgment  from  their  proper  sphere.  It  is  not 
thus  with  wealth  alone.  Every  blessing  may 
be  misused  and  in  turn  become  a  curse,  affecting 
not  only  individuals,  but  society  and  nations. 
Talent  may  be  prostituted  ,*— political  wisdom 
and  power,  may  become  intrigue  and  tyranny ; 
a  democracy  may  degenerate  into  anarchy  ;  and 
thus  it  is  with  every  element  of  individual  and 
social  happiness ;— for  happiness,  like  honey,  is 
composed  of  sweets  gathered  from  many  flowers, 
and,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  passion,  the 
compound  sours.  Even  knowledge  may  be  made 
an  instrument  of  both  good  and  evil.  It  may 
refine  and  elevate  individuals  and  increase  the 
genera]  intelligence,  and  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  society; — but  when  turned  from  its 
proper  channels,  and  when  but  partially  diffused, 
as  in  the  age  of  the  Inquisition,  it  often  affords 
the  means  of  gratifying  ambition,  and  of  support- 
ing wrong  over  right  through  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  its  possessor,  and  the  ignorance  of 
others.  If  you  need  examples  of  these  truths, 
the  past  will  furnish  them."  Thus  speaking,  he 
bade  the  young  man  look  around  him.  He 
obeyed,  and  found  himself  standing  upon  one  of 
the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome.  On  every  side 
he  beheld  magnificence  and  splendor,— the 
trophies  of  conquests.  Upon  the  Palatine  sum- 
mit proudly  sat  the  imperial  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
surrounding  the  sacred  shrines  of  Vesta  and 
Apollo.  Opposite  was  the  Saturnine  Hill, 
crowned  by  the  great  Capitol,  and  stretching 
from  base  to  base  of  each,  lay  the  Forum  Mag- 
num, surrounded  by  porticoes  and  galleries. 
Temples  of  the  Gods,  the  palaces  of  the  patricians, 
amphitheatres  and  triumphal  arches  rose  iu  con- 
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fssednsHuinoence,  while  fhrabeee  tfesetewerev 
tmCotieeusn,  reared  by  the  compulsory  labor  of 
captive  Jew*  and  Christians.  The  Tiber  wm 
diseeraable,  winding  through  the  labyrinth  of 
■sisadid  structures,  and  at  intervale  ware  seen 
tat  massive  bridge*  which  spanned  it.  Dreymed 
stood  abeorbed  in  the  view  when  hie  companion 
that  addressed  him. 
« Nearly  fifteen  centuries  hare  rolled  beck* 


Asiatic  horary  corrupted  her  by  degree*,  and 
being  thus  rendered  weak,  she  alternately  became 
the  conquest  of  the  Macedonian,— then  of  the 
Reman,  and  now,  she  cell*  the*  Byzantine  master. 
Bat  think  not  that  refinement  or  wealth,  were, 
in  themselves,  the  cense  of  the  ruin  yon  behold ; 
but  rather  attribute  it  to  the  excess  of  the  one, 
and  the'  perversion  of  the  other,  by  which  the 
pleasures  of  society  degenerated  into  vices,  and 
ward  in  their  coarse,  and  you  behold  Rome—  \  its  elegancies  and  conveniences  into  luxury.  But 
though  hi  her  fading  glory.  Military  prowess  \  let  us  travel  still  farther  back  into  the  past." 
bts  made  her  even  more,  than  yon  see  her  now.  (  Thus  speaking,  he  again  changed  the  scene, 
Five  teaturiee  ago,  she  received  the  homage  of  |  and  the  two  stood  upon  the  broad  landing  of 
ewry  ■sonanh  and  dictated  the  laws  of  every  \  commercial  Tyre.    Ships  were  departing,  laden 

with  the  richest  dyes  and  fabrics,  and  returning 
with  precious  burthens  from  every  land.  The 
breezes  stole  fragrance  from  the  spicy  cargoes 
which  they  wafted  towards  their  destined  port, 
and  the  blue  Mediterranean  gently  heaved,  as 
if  rejoicing  in  the  treasures  which  floated  upon 
its  bosom.  The  city  stretched  proudly  forth  into 
the*  sea,  mistress  of  its  waves,  while  from  its 
busy  marts  arose  the  bustle  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  from  its  thousand  palaces  were 
heard  the  harp  and  song. 

"  Tou  behold  here,"  said  the  guide,  "the  use, 
and  not  the  abuse  of  wealth.  Prosperity  here 
holds  her  court,  made  rich  by  commerce,  adorned 
with  the  fruits  of  enterprize,  and  refined  by  the 
arts.  All  classes  partake  of  her  favor— not  the 
rich  and  great  alone,  but  the  humble  artisan  and 
the  hardy  mariner,  who  here  find  employment, 
which  honestly  and  amply  supplies  all  their 
wants.  Prize,  then,  that  wealth  which  you  now 
despise,  as  not  only  supporting  the  magnificence 
of  the  rich,  but  as  supplying  through  them,  the 
wants  of  the  poor. 

« Power  misused,  as  you  have  already  seen, 
assisted  to  destroy  Rome, — refinement,  running 
into  excess,  enervated  Greece;  from  these  two 
examples,  you  have  learned   how  the  abuse  of 


people.  Bat  the  spoils  of  conquest  have  began 
to  corrupt  bar.  Ambition  is  supplanting  patriot* 
ism,  and  the  love  of  power,  is  stronger  than  the 
eve  of  country.  Jealousy  has  arisen  between 
the  gorevning  and  the  governed,  and  in  her  civil 
strifes,  Some  has  more  than  once  turned  her 
strength  against  herself.  Learn  from  her  de- 
chaing  glory,  that  power,  wielded  by  wisdom,  is 
a  weapon  of  defence,  but  when  directed  by  fac- 
tious folly,  it  neonates  the  instrument  which 
destroys  its  possesser.— But  a  cloud  darkens  the 
horizon  beyond  the  Ionian  Sea,  Let  as  cross, w 
and  in  a  moment  they  stood  upon  one  of  the 
tempted  hills  of  Greece.  Darkness  rested1  upon 
the  land. 

«  Look,"  said  the  Genius  of  the  Past,  pointing 
with  trembling  finger  to  the  white  columns  of  a 
jBiasjil  temple,  whose  broken  masses  relieved  the 
dark  brow  of  night.  «  Look,  and  read  upon 
those  crumbling  chronicles  of  former  greatness, 
the  impress  of  luxury !  Twelve  hundred  years 
ago  commenced  the  era  of  this  country's  glory, 
wheal  her  commerce  was  perpetually  expanding, 
and  her  institutions  guarded  by  her  free  and 
invincible  sons,  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  ambi- 
Persian,  while  science,  philosophy  and 
found  here,  amid  the  varied  productions 


of  geniue,  ksmwisdge  and  wealth,  a  congenial  j  blessings   generates  curses-— now  learn,  in  the 
home.  t>  |  scene'  around  you,  bow  the  right  «#*  of  them 

««  There  is  a  coatroHng  principle,"  he  con-  \  begets  prosperity  and  happiness. 
turned,  after  a  brief  pease,  »<  which  governs  the  j      "Behold  still  another   scene   of  an  earlier 
asTaire   of  men  and  nations ; — that  principle  is  \  age." 

intellectual  power.  Here  In  Greeee,  society,  \  The  young  man  looked  around  him.  He  stood 
yp  veined  by  its  influence,  even  though  searching  j  upon  the  fragrant  ptains  of  Asia.  No  city  lifted 
for  truth  amid  the  unsatisfactory  and  improbable  j  its'  gilded  spires  or  architectural  domes  to  reflect 
theories  of  a  fanciful  theology,  marched  with  j  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  but  the  gently 
trisuofsb  ajaadst  its  classic  vales  and  along  the  \  waving  palm,  eaoght  upon  its  spreading  top  the 
of  its  dear  streams,  adorned  with  the  J  golden  tints,  and  blushed  beneath  the  caress  of 
of  letters,  and  embellished  with  the  works  J  the  playful  zephyrs.  The  tents  of  patriarchs  and - 
if  atrt.  Thus  Greeee  became  the  elysium  of!  their  tribes  appeared  from  the  midst  of  leafy 
ief>Hg  ■'  **—!  aad  ssaeaal  enjoyments,  and'  all  that  j  groves.  The  flocks,  which  daily  fed  upon  the 
*Mald  aprasrfr  the  taste,  the  beautiful  and  the  j  undulating  landscape,  were  gathered  to  their 
external  nature,  and  in  thought,  were  j  folds.  The  low  murmuring  of  pure  streamlets 
reloped  in  their  highest  perfection.  But  \  mingled  with  the  soft  strains  of  the  evening 
15 
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hjrmn,  while  the  smoke  from  sacrificial  altars,  i  an  uptight  heart,  and  a  happy  lot.    Were  all 
ipse  from  each  valley  and  hill  top.  <  mankind  to  do  this,  misery  would  die  for  want 

The  youth  gazed,  entranced,  upon  the  scene,  )  of  food, — but  look  1 ■  .the  past  is  a  mirror,  from 
and  then  turned  towards  his  companion,  who  re- 1  which  the  future  is  reflected  with  prophetic 
plied  to  his  inquiring  look —  truth.     Look  steadily,  and   you   shall  have  a 


«  You  behold  this  fair  land,  as  it  was  in  the 
age  of  the  patriarchs.  Learn  hence  this  lesson ; — 
they  had  neither  enough  of  wealth,  to  corrupt 
them,  nor  of  knowledge,  to  know  how  to  abuse 
it,— and  they  were  happy." 

«  Man's  first  heritage,"  continued  the  spirit, 
«  was  good,  and  only  good.  I  saw  him  when  he 
lost  it — I  was  young  then.  I  beheld  him  cast 
forth  from  bis  fair  possession; — 't  was  then,  that 
human  misery  first  sprung  into  life.  It  has  ever 
since  lived  upon  perverted  blessings,  and  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  misused  good.  All  the  evils 
which  have  afflicted  individuals  and  society  are 
but  the  offspring  of  abuse ;  all  the  elements  of 


glimpse  of  coming  events."  The  young  man 
was  bewildered  as  the  scene  gradually  changed. 
The  sunshine  seemed  to  grow  brighter,  and  the 
streams  purer ;  .  the  tleee  were  greener,  and  the 
birds  chanted  from  the  leafy  boughs,  a  more  joy- 
ous song.  The  tephyrs,  laden  with  melody,  were 
winged  with  fragrant  parity ;— nature  seemed 
young,  and  joyous  in  her  youth.  He  saw  men,  too, 
but  he  scarcely  recognised  their  semWance  to 
once  fallen  humanity.  They  walked  with  a  firmer 
and  lighter  step; — their  countenances  had  lost 
their  sad  and  anxious  hue,  and  joy  sat  smiling  on 
the  brows  which  care  so  long  had  wrinkled.  He 
beheld  cities  also,  in  the  mellow  distance,  and 


misery  were  once  elements  of  happiness,  the  j  lovely  villages,  and  herds  and  flocks,  o'er  hill  and 
existence  of  each  of  which,  in  certain  propor-  j  dale.  Nature  was  before  him  in  all  hei  charme, 
tions,  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  j  art  in  all  its  perfection,  and  man,  in  the  pleni- 
whole ;  and  hence,  all  harmonizing  together,  they  tude  of  both,  and  perfect  happiness. 
produced,  in  their  glorious  combination,  man's  j  <«  You  behold  the  dawning  glory  of  the  mil- 
highest  bliss.  This  combination  he  has  destroyed,  j  lennium,"  said  the  guide,  "all  blessings  are 
Selecting  certain  of  its  component  parts  as  more  j  universally  and  equally  diffused,  and  the  only 
worthy  of  regard  than  others,  he  has  torn  j  inequality,  therefore,  between  the  conditions  of 
them  from  their  consanguinity,  and  thus  has  men,  originates  from  their  mental  difference,  for 
made  them,  through  long  enstrangement,  aliens  to  \  all  possess  the  same  refined  moral  feelings.  This 
one  another.  Their  influence  and  tendency  is  |  distinction  ever  will  exist  so  long  as  minds  are 
therefore  often  antagonistic,  when  they  were  de-  differently  constituted.  "Hence  you  even  now 
signed  to  co-operate  in  accomplishing  the  same  j  see  grades  in  society.  These,  however,  counter 
great  end.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  man  should  j  nance  neither  pride  in  the  more  elevated,  nor  ab- 
feil  to  attain  satisfactory  happiness,  when  he  \  ject  abasement  in  the  hunabUr.  The  members 
makes  those  means  conflict,  which  should  bar-  !  of  each,  are  happy  in  their  own  sphere,  enjoy- 
moniously  unite?  or   when,  despising  one,  he  \  iog,  for   the  present,  the  highest  perfection  it 


over-estimates  another,   and,  in  pursuing  this, 
neglect*  the  rest  ? 


allows,  and  looking   forward  to  a  still   more 
glorious  destiny  where  all  distinctions  are  merged 


«  Apply  this  test  to  what  are  conceived  to  be  j  in  love." 
two  of  roan's  greatest  blessings, — wealth,  and  j  As  he  finished  these  words,  the  scene  again 
knowledge.  The  former  is  useless  without  the  [  changed ;  the  appearance  of  .all  around  became 
mental  and  moral  culture,  which  gives  the  ca-  |  familiar  to  4he  young  man,  and  he  recognized 
pacity  to  appreciate,  use,  and  enjoy  it  properly ;  several  features  in  tfce  landscape.  Many  marks 
knowledge  alone,  will  not  feed  the  starving  |  of  improvement  were  every  where  evident, 
philosopher,  nor  will  genius  warm  to  life  the  j  "You  discover,"  said  the  spirit,  "from  this 
poet,  dying  from  want ;  but  combine  wealth  and  j  view,  that  society  by  a  gradual  progression,  is 
knowledge,  unite  physical  with  mental  and  moral  j  approximating  the  happy  state  which  you  have 
good,  and,  harmonizing  together,  they  produce  witnessed.  Civilisation  is  rapidly  extending  to 
the  great  result.  Assign  then,  to  these  and  to  j  those  nations  who  have  heretofore  been  farthest 
subordinate  means,  their  appropriate  place  and  removed  from  its  influence,— 4rne  religion,  know- 
value  : — use  all,  for  your  own  good,  and  the  j  ledge,  science  and  ait  are  becoming  more  widely 
benefit  of  others,  but  abuse  none,— be  contented,  diffused ; — disputes  between  nations  are  no  longer 
if  poor,  yet  not  indifferent ;— be  benevolent,  if  settled  by  the  sword,  but  reconciled  by  mutual 
rich,  making  your  own  abundance  supply  the  concessions  and  adjustments ;  individuals  and 
scanty  measures  of  the  unfortunate ;— whatever  society,  enlightened  by  all  these  influences,  are 
be  your  sphere  in  life,  strive  to  discharge  its  beginning  correctly  to  estimate  and  employ 
appropriate  duties,  and  you  shall  gain  that  which  [  the  means  of  happiness  and  further  advance- 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained— a  worthy  name,  (  ment ;  while  each  class  fulfil  properly  their  re- 
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•pective  duties,  knowing  that  their  different 
grades  ire  bat  so  many  different  links  in  the 
greet  chain,  and  hence  that  all  are  equally  im- 
portant to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  This  period  is  in  advance  of  your  present 
existence,  yet  it  is  not  too  early  for  you  to  assist 
in  hastening  its  approach,  as  far  as  your  own 
influence  extends,  by  directing  the  energies  you 
already  possess,  towards  securing  your  own 
higher  good,  and  through  this,  benefiting  others. 
What  nobler  employment  or  rank  can  you 
desire?1' 


Thus  speaking,  the  spirit  moved  slowly  away. 
The  young  man  stretched  forth  his  arms,  to 
retain  him,  but  clasped  only  air.  The  exertion 
awoke  him.  The  moonbeams  were  fading  before 
the  gray  dawn,  and  as  he  looked  out  upon  the 
misty  landscape,  he  could  scarcely  believe  he  had 
been  dreaming. 

<<  Henceforth,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  humble  couch,  "I  have  an  object 
to  strive  for,  which  is  worthy  of  my  nature  and 
my  destiny — to  elevate  myself  by  benefiting 
others." 


For    Arthur's    Mag tiint, 


LINES. 


ADDRESSED       TO     AH      OLD       SOLDIER     Of      NAPOLION,      O  If      SEEING      RIM 
WHILE     LISTENING     TO     BUONAPARTE'S     "MARCH     OF     RETREAT." 


Wtll 


HAT  vision  of  the  past  is 
thine, 
In  bleeding  Memory's 
cap 
That  thus  one  simple  strain 
should  call 
Its  bitterness  all  up, 
la   form    as   palpable  as 
light 
Upon  the  eastern  sky, — 


As  well  defined  as  pencil  lines, 
Unto  the  artist's  eye  ? 

Think' st  thou  of  Him !  the  idolised, 

That  thus  the  tear-drops  start  ? 
Thlnk'st  thou  of  Him !  the  worshiped  one, 

The  chieftain  of  ydor  heart  ? 
One  throne  he  built,  dissolved  as  iee 

Before  a  fiery  flame, — 
One  throne  he  built  endureth,  eye, 

While  France  repeats  his  name  ! 

One  throne  he  built,  but  built  of  clay, 

It  soak  beneath  his  weight, 
And  kings  and  emperors  looked  on, 

With  mingled  fear  and  hate. 
But  one  he  built  of  adamant 

Within  each  Frenchman's  heart, — 
France,  he  was  thine  !'and  thou  wert  his, — 

Ye  '11  ne'er  be  named  apart. 


«  Vive  l'Empereur— Francais  !" 

Hath  often  met  thine  ear, 
To  be  reverberated  back 

By  hearts  that  held  htm  dear. 
«  Vive  l'Empereur  !"  the  cry 

Hath  now  a  sound  of  wo ; 
Thee  Uunk'st  of  what  he  was  and  then 

Thy  burning  eyes  o'erflcw. 

Once  more  Marengo's  battle  plain  - 

Is  ranged  before  thine  eye, 
There  bloody  Austerlitz  her  bands 

Pour  forth  again  to  die. 
And  Jena's  crimson  eye  is  red 

With  slaughter  thou  bast  done, — 
The  victor's  thrilling  shouts  proclaim 

"  Napoleon's  star  hath  won." 

m 

Thou  think'st  of  him !  now  wears  thy  cheek 

A  proud  and  happy  smile, — 
Thou  turn'st  away  !  with  bursting  heart 

To  think  of  Helen's  isle. 
Old  soldier !  well  thine  eye  at  once 

Wears  mingled  shade  and  gloom, 
Thy  chieftain's  glory 's  in  thy  breast 


Bleat  with  the 


tomb. 


J.  C.  D. 


RUFUS   STONE,    IN   THE    NEW    FOREST. 


ILL1AM  the  II. 
usually  called 
William  Rufus, 
it  it  well  known, 
met  with  his 
1 1  death  from  in 
iw  shot  at  ■ 
■  deer,  by  his  fu- 
jj  vorite,  Sir  Wal- 
I  ter  De  Tyitel, 
hich  ttruch  a 
se,  and  glanc- 
ing off  pierced  the  king's  breast.  This  tree  was 
long  known  ai  the  »  memorial  tree."  An  ac- 
count of  the  laying  desolate,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  of  that  large  tract  of  country  in  the 
western  part  of  Hampshire,  now  know  as  the 
New  Forwt,  and  the  death  of  hie  ion,  William 
Rufus,  white  engaged  in  hunting  on  these  very 
ground*,  we  gave  in  the  first  volume  of  our 
Magazine,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Desolation 
of  Ttcbtene ;  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Ro- 
mance of  History." 

A  celebrated  oak  in  the  New  Forest  was 
long  believed  to  be  (he  very  tree  against  which 
the  arrow  glanced  that  mused  the  king'*  death. 


It  stood  near  Strcvng  Cross,  at  *  short  distance 
north  of  Castle  Mai  wood.  Charles  the  Second 
commanded  thie  tree  to  be  enclosed  with  pale*  ; 
and,  formerly,  there  was  a  chapel  now  the  spot. 
At  present,  neither  chapel  nor  taee  .remains.  In 
place  of  the  tree,  Lord  Delaware.,  «bout  seventy 
years  since,  erected  a  triangular  atone,  five 
feet   high,   and  bearing   the   following   inscrip- 

<<  Here  stood  the  tree  on  which  an  arrow, 
■hot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  at  a  stag,  glanced 
and  struck  King  William  II.  surnamed  Rufus, 
on  the  breast,  of  which  stroke  be  died  instantly, 
on  the  Sd  of  August,  1100. 

n  King  William  II.  surnamed  Rufus,  bsjfc 
slain,  as  before  related,  was  laid  in  a  cart,  be- 
longing to  one  Purkesa,  and  drawn  from  hence  to 
Winchester,  and  buried  in  the   cathedral  church 

of  that  city. 

"  That   where   an   event  so  memorable  had 

happened,  might  not  hereafter  be  unknown,  thi* 
stone  was  set  up  by  John,  Lord  Delaware,  who 
had  seen  (he  tree  growing  in  this  place,  Anno 
1745." 

We  give  a  cut  of  this  memorial  stone,  known 
as  the  "  Rufus  Stone." 
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FASHIONS    OP    THE    PHILIPINOS 


BY     THE     POOK     SCHOLAi. 


HERE  is  perhaps 
no  colony  of  Euro- 
pean natives  about 
which  less  is 
known  by  the 
modern  civilised 
world,than  the  set- 
tlements of  Spain 
upon  the  Philipine 
islands.  The  re- 
mote position  of  these  islands,  together  with  the 
jealous  monopoly  of  their  commerce  by  the 
Spanish  government  renders  information  concern- 
ing them  exceedingly  scarce,  and  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  reader,  out  of  the  question. 

Previous  to  the  final  revolution  in  Mexico 
(1821),  by  which  Spain  lost  possession  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Philipines 
was  carried  across  the  Mexican  territory  from 
Acapulco  to  Vera  Cruz  and  thence  to  Spain,  and 
was  subject  to  the  same  general  restrictions  as 
the  commerce  of  the  New  World  itself.  Indeed 
it  was  the  seizure  of  a  million  of  dollars  (on  the 
road  between  Mexico  and  Acapulco)  belonging  to 
the  Manilla  merchants,  that  enabled  Itumide  to 
act  with  so  much  independence  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  plan  of  Iquala.  This  event  occurred 
so  lately  as  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time  the 
commerce  of  the  Philipines  has  been  carried 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  around  Cape  Horn.  Still  however  the 
country  remains,  like  the  for  lamed  Japan  upon 
its  north,  an  all  but  Urra  incognita* 

From  Spaniards  who  have  visited  Manilla  the 
chief  city  of  the  Philipines,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  colonial  government,  we  have  gained  some 
information  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives;  some  of  which  to  the  European  and 
American  reader  will  perhaps  appear  not  only 
interesting  but  incredible. 

The  Philipine  Islands  lie  to  the  south-east  of 
China  Proper,  extending  an  a  meridian  line  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth  degree  of  north  lati- 
15* 


tude,  and  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  what 
has  been  called  the  China  Sea.  Although  they 
lie  considerably  within  the  tropics,  yet  their 
climate  is  not  quite  so  hot  as  that  of  many  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  frequent  and  refreshing  showers,  which 
they  experience,  as  well  as  cool  winds  that  are 
almost  constantly  blowing  in  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Their  climate  is  in  short  one  oi 
the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 

The  Spaniards  only  hold  in  their  posses* 
sion  the.  shores  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  (the 
largest  of  the  group),  and  some  other  establish- 
ments of  minor  importance;  though  the  popula- 
tion that  submits  to  Spanish  rule  numbers 
over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  Malay  race, 
with  eight  or  ten  thousand  Chinese  (from  the 
maritime  provinces  oi  China  lying  opposite  the 
coast  of  Luzon.)  The  whole  European  popula- 
tion does  not  amount  to  more  than  five  thousand 
souls,  who  have  by  the  *  force  of  intellect  and 
superior  energy  been  enabled  for  centuries  to 
preserve  their  authority  over  this  vast  horde  of 
semi-savages. 

Besides  the  natives  who  submit  to  the  capi- 
tation tax,  or  tribute  levied  by  the  Spanish 
government,  there  are  two  millions  of  aborigines 
who  are  under  subjection  to  various  small  poten- 
tates among  themselves.  These  have  not  yet 
come  under  the  sway  of  the  Catholic  and 
Christian  religion,  (which  is  the  true  power  that 
holds  their  brethern  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
Spain)  but  still  continue  in  their  idolatrous  or 
Mahometan  worship.  All  the  natives  of  the 
Philipines  without  distinction  ,*as  well  those  that 
are  under  the  rule  of  Spain  as  those  that  ape 
independent,  make  use  of  tobacco  which  is  grown 
in  the  country  though  of  an  inferior  quality*  But 
in  addition  to  this  indulgence  they  have  an  irre- 
sistible passion  /or  chewing  a  composition  called 
«  buyo"  (of  whose  nature  and  qualities  we  shall 
speak  presently).  To  these  charming  propensities 
of  the  Philipinos,  the  Chinese  add   the  use  of 
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opium  or  as  they  themselves  call  it,  anfion,  which  ( 
they  both  smoke  and  chew  with  the  greatest 
gusto.  To  complete  this  moral  picture  of  the 
resources  which  these  people  employ  for  dissi- 
pating the  cares  of  life,  let  us  add,  that  every 
species  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquor  known 
in  Europe  is  here  imported  and  consumed  with  a 
profuse  regularity,  and  arrack  or  rice-brandy  in- 
troduced from  Bengal,  and  made  (though  illicitly) 
in  the  country,  meets  also  with  a  decent 
despatch.  And  in  addition  to  all  these,  there  is 
still  another  source  of  intoxication,  a  liquor 
which  is  distilled  from  a  species  of  indigenous 
palm  called  the  nipa,  and  which  when  fermented 
takes  the  name  and  the  qualities  of  wine.  This 
last  is  used  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  happiness  of  the  natives  of  this  archipelago 
would  be  •  complete,  as  the  reader  may  have 
already  remarked,  were  it  not  that  the  Spanish 
government,  which  generally  endeavors  tooppose 
these  wicked  indulgences  of  weak  humanity,  has 
thought  proper  to  place  a  heavy  duty  on  their 
three  great  luxuries  of  tobacco,  wine  and  bonga, 
(the  principal  ingredient  of  the  bnyo).  Not 
indeed  that  the  said  government  has  the  slightest 
wish  to  see  the  use  of  these  articles  abolished, 
but  that  from  them  proceed  their  fattest  revenues, 
as  they  demand  only  a  very  moderate  duty  of 
four  hundred  per  cent,  upon  these  articles  of 
consumption,  the  contraband  trade  is  not  very 
great  and  the  natives  are,  if  not  content,  at  least 
tranquil,  which  is  as  much  as  the  government 
desires.  What  a  wonderful  example  is  here 
presented  of  the  power  of  intellect  over  mere 
physical  strength.  That  five  thousand  Euro- 
peans or  whites,  and  these  including  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  females  and  children,  should 
so  long  have  preserved  and  still  continue  to 
preserve  this  vast  mass  in  subjection  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  that  too  without  ceasing  to 
present  them  with  the  worst  examples.  For  in 
fact  those  provinces  that  lie  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  capital,  in  which  the  only  white 
faces  to  be  met  with,  are  those  of  the  Afcald* 
Mayor  (chief  magistrate)  and  the  Cure  of  their 
principal  village,  are  the  most  free  from  insubor- 
dination, and  those  in  which  the  tribute  tax  is 
paid  with  most  regularity.  These  things  may 
seem  strange  at  the  first  glance,  but  they  are  not 
more  so,  than  facts  that  have  been  developed 
upon  our  own  continent,  by  the  Jesuits  of  Para- 
guay and  the  Califonrians. 

The  Spanish  government  in  all  her  attempts  at 
colonisation  or  conquest  has  made  use  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  an  available  and  powerful 
ally,  and  in  many  eases  has  abused  this  same 
source  of  power.  But  this  chapter  upon  the 
Philipinos  was  begun,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 


a  peculiar  fashion  or  habit  prevalent  among  the 
natives  of  these  Islands,  and  extending  its  in- 
fluence to  the  European  settlers.  The  habit  we 
refer  to  is  that  of  chewing  buyo,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  an  individual  who  exempts  himself 
from  this  indulgence.  Buyo  is  a  plant  of  the 
vine  species,  generally  known  in  India  by  the 
name  of  £*#/.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Philipines 
in  great  quantities  and  is  a  considerable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  agriculturist.  Its  leaves  are  broad, 
plantain-like,  of  a  very  light  green  color,  and 
when  chewed  afford  a  slightly  piquant  taste.  As 
these  will  not  preserve  the  desired  quality  from 
one  day  to  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  large 
towns  their  consumption  must  be  very  great. 

The  venders  of  the  bnyo,  (of  whom  you  are 
likely  to  encounter  one  at  every  corner)  prepare 
the  leaves  for  chewing  in  the  following  manner. 

They  first  extend  the  leaves  of  the  plant  upon 
a  table,  cutting  it,  if  it  b*  too  broad,  into  two  or 
three  parts,  with  a  sharp  knife.  Over  this  leaf, 
with  a  wooden  spoon  they  spread  a  light  covering 
of  paste,  made  of  the  pulverized  shells  of  a  cer- 
tain marine  shell-fish  diluted  in  common  water. 
This  cal  is  exceedingly  acid,  and  will  excoriate 
the  mouths  of  those  not  habituated  to  its  use,  aa 
well  as  professional  eaters,  who  do  not  use  it  in 
proper  proportions.  The  leaf  of  the  buyo  being 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  eal,  is  rolled  up,  and 
then  an  outer  roll  or  wrapper  of  honga  (the  leaf 
of  a  species  of  palm  having  a  nauseous  taste,  and 
narcotic  qualities)  is  applied  to  the  roll  already 
formed.  In  this  way  a  cylinder  of  several  inches 
in  length,  with  a  diameter  varying  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  is  formed.  The  smallest 
«  bttyoB*1  and  those  which  are  generally  used  by 
the  aristocracy,  are  made  with  the  softest  bonga, 
and  the  finest  bnyo  leaves,  with  very  little  cal ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  large  ones,  preferred 
by  the  common  people,  possess  a  great  quantity 
of  cal,  and  have  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  bonga. 

The  buyos  are  always  put  up  in  a  red  colored 
cartouche,  formed  from  the  leaves  of  the  plantain 
tree,  and  generally  containing  from  one  to  two 
dozen  rolls.  The  price  of  a  cartouche  of  twelve 
buyo*  of  the  smallest  kind  is  about  two  reals  (a 
quarter  dollar).  The  cartouche  itself,  made  with 
care,  sells  for  about  six  and  a  quarter  cents  of 
our  money. 

Upon  the  bonga  (without  which  the  buyos 
could  not  be  fabricated,)  we  have  already  stated, 
that  the  Spanish  government  places  a  very  heavy 
tax.  The-  manner  of  levying  this  tax  is  certainly 
peculiar,  and  does  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
colonial  government.  The  cultivation  of  the 
bonga  is. free  to  all,  but  the  cultivator  must  state 
to  the  proper  functionaries  the  number  of  trees 
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which  1m  poetesses,  as  wall  as  the  number  which 
he  dispose*  of  at  the  period  of  the  crop  oc  har- 
vest— upon  each  tree  a  certain  amount  is  required 
by  government.  If  the  season  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  growth  of  his  palms  the  cultivator 
asJcs  permission  to  make  a  fresh  account  of  them, 
and  receive  the  proportioned  redaction.  This 
request  is  generally  acceded  to. 

The  buyos  are  chewed  somewhat  in  the  same 
way,  as  we,  the  sovereign  people,  chew  tobacco, 
only  to  a  far  greater  extent.  In  fact  as  we  have 
stated  already,  every  body  masticates  buyo. 

Europeans,  just  landed,  look  upon  it  with  the 
greatest  disgust — its  taste  to  them  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  eggs  in  a  state  of  putridity — notwith- 
standing they  soon  overcome  their  dislike,  and 
acquire  it  is  said  a  more  insatiable  appetite  for  it, 
than  the  natives  of  the  country. 

If  two  friends  or  acquaintances  meet  in  the 
streets  of  Manilla,  and  stop  for  a  moment  to 
converse,  one  of  them  pulls  out  a  cartouche  of 
buyos ;  the  other  a  case  of  segars,  and  they  make 
their  mutual  oners,  the  first  person  who  passes 
perhaps,  adds  a  light,  and  thus  tfcey  have  all  the 
necessaries  for  talking,  smoking  and  chewing, 
three  distinct  operations  which  the  Philipino 
perform  at  the  same  time  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment. 

«  Buyos"  are  asked  and  offered  as  we  do  cigars 
only  much  more  frequently.  In  visits  of  etiquette 
cigars  and  buyos,  are  presented  by  the  master  of 
the  mansion  as  a  thing  of  course. 

In  the  tenuiias  and  r$unionss  (evening  parties) 
of  Manilla,  a  small  censer  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal or  other  substance  is  constantly  kept  burning 
upon  the  tablef«nd  two  small  salvers  one  of  buyos 
and  the  other  of  cigars  are  attended  by  a  servant, 
whose  care  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  always  re- 
plenished. In  the  Philipine  as  in  the  rest  of 
Asia,  it  is  the  custom  that  no  inferior  should 
present  himself  before  his  superior  with  empty 
hands.  The  cartouche  of  buyos  is  the  present 
which  is  most  acceptable,  and  most  likely  to 
make  a  feVorable  impression.  In  the  country, 
where  there  are  no  inns  nor  taverns,  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  patriarchial  times  is  to  be  met 
with — the  females,  of  the  family  it  is  true,  do 
not  waah  the  feet  of  the  fatigued  traveller  (a  cus- 
tom which  the  use  of  shoes  and  horses  has 
rendered  unnecessary),  but  they  present  him  with 
perfect  grace  and  modesty,  the  indispensible 
cartouche  of  buyos. 

The  lover  who  would  win  hi*  raisress'  affec- 
tions'—the lady  who  would  gain  his— the  trades* 
man  who  presents  his  account— the  servant  who 
asks  for  his  new  year's  gift— the  «  beata"  who 
would  natter  her  confessor  -in  short  all  who 
desire  to  introduce  or  ingratiate  themselves  with 


some  one,  avail  themselves  of  the  cartouche  of 
bm^os. 

The  buyo  has  been  often  used  however,  as  an 
instrument  of  cowardly  vengeance— as  the  strong 
savor  which  characterises  it,  will  sufficiently 
conceal  the  hidden  poison.  The  saliva  which  is 
produced  by  chewing  buyos,  has  the  color  and 
consistency  of  blood.  Those  who  do  not  chew, 
should  avoid  spitting  in  the  presence  of  the 
Philipinos,  for  the  white  color  of  the  saliva  both 
offends  and  disgusts  the  latter. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  in  Manilla.  A 
young  physician,  just  arrived  in  the  country, 
strolled  out  one  morning  to  walk  upon  the  Paseo. 
A  little  Indian  (or  native)  girl  was  walking  a  few 
paces  ahead  of  him,  whom  the  physician  observed 
to  spit  out,  what  he  took  to  be  blood.  Having 
examined  the  saliva,  turning  it  over  with  his 
cane,  he  followed  the  girl,  who  continued  to  spit 
several  times  before  arriving  at  her  house.  .  The 
physician  entered  the  door  directly  after  her,  and 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  immediately  put  to 
bed  and  receive  the  last  unction  by  the  priest. 

Trusting  to  his  skill,  his  orders  Were  instantly 
obeyed,  and  the  girl  in  a  short  time  expired  from 
extreme  terror.  All  the  city  applauded  the 
remarkable  skill  of  this  learned  son  of  Escula- 
ptus,  whose  wonderful  sagacity  had  foretold  the 
death  of  the  girl,  and  his  reputation  was  well 
nigh  established,  when  some  one  asked  him  what 
signs  had  enabled  him  to  discover  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  t  His  answer  was  that  the 
frequency  of  her  spitting  of  blood  had  convinced 
Mm,  as  it  might  any  one,  that  she  could  not 
survive.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
indignation  of  the  parents  of  the  deceased  girl, 
as  well  as  the  reproach  and  ridicule  of  the  town, 
made  Manilla  too-  hot  for  the  poor  physician, 
and  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  country  in  the  same 
vessel  that  had  brought  him  out. 

The  spitoons  Used  are  costly  and  form  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  "Salas"  (parlors). 
The  sight  of  such  a  multitude  of  shining  vessels, 
with  their  trumpet  mouths,  ranged  around  the 
room  and  between  the  chairs,  is  quite  interesting 
to  the  foreigner. 

The  buyo  when  masticated  is  called  zapa. 
Some  swallow  it  but  most  commonly  it  is  not 
eaten. 

It  is  given  by  women  to  their  infants,  and 
though  at  first  it  causes  nausea,  it  is  in  a  short 
time  relished  by  the  child  as  much  as  the  most 
delicate  viands. 

The  greatest  kindness  that  a  Philipine  «  Don- 
cella"  can  shew  to  the  object  of  her  love  is  to 
give  the  Zapa  (dar  la  Zapa)  alter  the  manner,  that 
pigeons  give  food  to  their  young!  In  honor 
of  the  truth  however,  we  must  add  that,   this 
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eiquinittf  piece  of  gallantry  is  not  practised  in 
public  now  with  much  frequency.  "  Dai  la 
Zaps"  it  therefore  among  the  Philipinos,  an 
aromatic  expression  of  much  use  and  meaning. 
To  any  that  any  one  "  han  dalo  la  Zapa"  (baa 
given  the   Zapa)  ii  to  say  that  he  hai  become 


reconciled  to  the  person  to  whom  it  ha*  been  i  tvyo. 


given.  Theae  singular  ciuihim*  of  the  Philipino* 
will  no  doubt,  to  the  American  reader,  appear 
singular  and  incredible.  Tail  however  we 
cannot  help,  we  can  only  vouch  for  their  truth, 
upon  the  best  of  testimony — the  testimony 
of   those    who   have    tbemielve*    chewed    the 


ror    Arthur's    Msiszlne. 

FABLES   FROM   THE   GERMAN   OF   LESSING. 


THE     LION     AND     THE    .H  A  R  E  . 


|  CERTAIN    lion  ■  the  taste.    Was  this  the  language  of  sneering 
" '  " J  '"■*      to     wickedness  or  simplicity?      I  know  not.     But 

Mint-     yesterday  I  heard  a  peraon  aay  :     That  lady  who 
"  I*  :  writes  snch  incomparable    poetry  must    be    a 
I   the  .  charming  creature !     And  this  wa*  indeed  aim- 
j  plicity.  w 


hare,  one  day,  j 
"  that  you  i 
are  frightened  at 
Ihe  pitiful  crowing 
of  the  cock?" 
"It  ii  indeed 


"  and  you  will  observe 
:   generally   troubled 


true,''  answered  the  lion 

that  we   great  animals 

with  tome  little  infirmity.     Thus  yon  have  pro- 

ably  heard  that  the  grunt  of  the   bog  nil*  the 

elephant  with  fear  and  trembling." 

■i  Indeed  !"  interrupted  the  hare.  "  Ah,  now  I 
understand  why  we  hares  are  so  much  afraid  of 
the  hound*. " 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THE  HAWK. 


A  hawk  pounced  upon  a  nightingale,  saying, 
Tou,  whose  song  isso  sweet,  must  bf  delightful  to 


THE  DOGS. 

"  How  degenerate  is  our  race  in  this  country," 
]  said  a  spaniel,  who  had  just  returned  from  his 
■  travels.  >■  In  that  distant  land  which  men  call 
I  India,  there  are  dog*  that  deserve  the  name  ' 
You  will  hardly  believe  me — but  I  have  seen  it 
with  my  own  eyes — they  do  not  even  fear  the 
lion,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  contend  with  him." 
"But,"  inquired  a  sedate  hound,  do  they  ako 
conquer  the  lion?" 

"Conquer!"  wa*  the  answer— " that  I  can- 
not positively  say.  But  only  think  of  the 
courage  it  requires  to  attack  a  lion." 

"  0,"  continued  the  bound,  "if  they  do  not 
vanquish  him,  then  are  your  highly  prized  dogs  of 
India  no  better  than  we,  and  much  more  foolish." 


For   Arthur's    Hijaziai. 
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WILLIAM    MOTHERWELL 


N  a  former  ar- 
ticle we  had 
I  occasion  to  re- 
mark upon  the 
difficulty  with 
which  the  pub- 
lic attention  is 
turned  from  the 
engrossing  par- 
suit  of  the  «#«• 
ful  to  the  light 
J  ideal,  and  the 
consequent  reluctance  with  which  poetic  excel- 
lence is  acknowledged.  To  this  is  partly  attri- 
butable the  obscurity  which  shrouds  the  names  of 
so  many  gifted  poets,  who  might  otherwise 
become  bright  and  shining  lights. 

We  would  not  here  quarrel  with  public  taste 
dot  with  the  established  system  of  criticism, 
which  often  neglects  true  poetical  merit,  either  by 
Jeaving  it  entirely  unnoticed,  or  by  seeking 
imperfections  alone,  as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covery ;  for,  though  the  prerogatives  of  the  critic 
ire  frequently  abused,  this  abuse  is  by  no  means 
loiverstal,  or  even  general.  Of  late  years,  this 
eseoee*  has  approached  nearer  the  accomplish- 
sent  of  its  legitimate  object,  which  is,  not  to 
Jigbt  the  young  shoot  of  genius,  upon  its  first 
merging  from  the  common  soil  of  nameless  ob- 
eurity,  with  the  chill  frost  of  cold  contempt,  or 
itberiag  cavilling  sarcasm ;  but,  with  judicious 
-uoinsr,  to  lop  the  useless  or  deforming  branches 
ota  the  parent  stock,  which  thus,  in  process  of 
ne  suid  culture,  grows  into  the  tall  and  well 
oportioned  tree. 

How  many  have  thrown  down  the  pen,  from 
lich  often  flowed  noble  thoughts,  as  they  heard 
»  dial  I  cold  words  of  censuring  fastidiousness 
amt»l«Mi  over  a  faulty  line,  while  the  next  stanza, 
(en,    perhaps,  with  some  immortal  sentiment, 


was  passed  over  with  indifferent  silence !  How 
many,  too,  of  an  opposite  class,  raised  to  emi- 
nence by  some  freak  of  the  popular  mind,  have 
grown  giddy  from  the  height  on  which  they 
were  misplaced,  and  have  fallen  again  beneath 
the  passing  notice,  even  of  those  to  whose  blind 
partiality  they  owed  their  temporary  elevation ! 

True  criticism  should  correct  both  these  evils. 
It  should  seek  neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame, 
exclusively.  Where  it  discovers  fruits,  it  should 
unhesitatingly  point  them  out,  and  prescribe  their 
remedies ;  where  it  perceives  beauties,  it  should 
be  equally  willing  to  acknowledge  them* 

To  the  class  who  can  justly  claim,  ".merit  too 
long  neglected,"  belongs  William  Motherwell. 
We  would  not  assert  isr  him  the  rank  of  a 
"  planet  star," — the  centre  of  a  system,  or  school, 
of  poetry ;  we  are  merely  about  to  assign  him 
that  position  amidst  the  satelites,  revolving 
round  a  still  greater  sphere,  to  which,  in  our  own 
humble  opinioo,  be  is  entitled. 

A  refined  and  discriminating  taste  is  perhaps 
his  most  prominent  characteristic.  His  choice  of 
words  and  rhythm  is  usually  most  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  subject  and  sentiment;  and  though 
has  thoughts  are  seldom  brilliant  they  are  fre- 
quently bold,  at  times  rising  into  sublimity  as  in 
some  of  his  Scandinavian  and  other  legends. 
«  The  Sword  Chant  of  Tborstien  Bandi,"  «  The 
Battle-Flay  of  Sigurd,"  "The  Wooing  Song  of 
Jarl  Egill  Sfcallagrim,"  the  Scandinavian  Sea- 
King,  and  «  Halbert  the  Grim,"  from  which  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts  will  furnish  exam- 
ples. 

Many  of  his  songs  entirely  differ  in  character, 
from  the  instances  above  quoted.  In  some  of 
them,  there  is  a  tenderness  and  pathos,  which 
even  infuses  itself  into  his  language.  «  Jennie 
Morrison,"  "Wearie's  Well,"  and  «  My  Heid 
is  like  to  rend,  Willie,"  written  in  the  Scottish 
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dialect,  are  instances  of  this.  They  are  fully 
equal  to  many  of  Burns's  most  beautiful  effu- 
sions. 

In  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his  subjects 
he  manifests  great  versatility  of  talent.  Our 
meaning  is  best  expressed  by  the  following  clause, 
taken  from  the  preface  to  the  American  edition 
of  his  works.  «  Varied  in  style  and  subject,  the 
author  seems  always  at  home,  and  at  ease; 
whether  he  sings  of  love  or  battle,  he  is  equally 
in  spirit;  his  poetry  is  the  same  full  stream, 
whether  it  flow  quietly  amid  myrtle  groves,  or 
foam  along  a  battle  field,  bearing  upon  its  bosom, 
a  Norseman's  fleet.  In  his  Scandinavian  poetry, 
the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Scald  seems  in  truth,  to 
peal  forth.  The  notes  are  not  those  of  a  soft 
lute  from  silken  string  or  silver  wire,  but  are 
tones  wrung  from  one  of  their  own  rude  harps, 
sinew-strung,  whose  measures  are  marked  by 
the  sword-struck  shield,  and  whose  pauses  are 
filled  by  the  shout  of  the  warriors,  or  the  roar  of 
the  keel-cleft  wave." 

Yet  with  all  these  detached  recommendations, 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  of  design  in  his  poetry, 
considered  as  a  whole,  which  weakens  its  general 
force,  and  in  part,  destroys  its  effect.  One  is 
often  in  doubt,  whether  to  admire  the  universality 
of  his  genius,  or  to  wonder  at  the  singular  caprice 
with  which  he  atone  moment  chants  forth  the 
stirring  battle  song  of  the  rude  Northman,  and  at 
the  next,  hurrying  away  from  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  and  of  death,  carols  forth  in  some 
green  bower  the  gentle  song  of  love.  All  his 
effusions  are  poured  forth  from  the  fountain  of 
present  feeling,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  them 
their  warmth,  as  well  as  their  variety.  His  harp 
seems  to  have  been  strung  with  an  hundred 
chords,  which  echo  back  wayward  notes,  re- 
sponding to  the  careless  touch  of  an  impulsive 
hand.  The  reader  "  irresistibly  feels  that  it  is 
no  feigned  cry,  but  the  genuine  groans  of  a  deeply 
wounded  spirit  that  he  hears  in  *  0  Agony !  keen 
Agony,1— that  it  is  the  true  sentiment  that  sighs 
forth  in  <  Mournfully !  O  Mournfully,' — that  it  is 
the  waywardness  of  the  writer  himself  that  ex- 
claims, <  Sing  high,  sing  low,  thou  moody 
wind,' — and  his  own  disappointed  hopes  that  try 
to  buoy  themselves  up  by  asking  <  What  is  Glory? 
What  is  Fame?' — or  talking  so  resignedly  of 
« The  darkness  of  a  nameless  tomb.'  "  To  this 
impulsive  spirit  which  pervades  his  lines,  is 
attributable  the  want  of  deep  thought ;— he  utters 
involuntarily  whatever  he  finds  demanding  utter- 
ance from  within  without  stopping  to  examine  it. 
His  poetry  flows  from  the  fount  of  passion  and 
feeling,  and  though  it  is  always  "  the  same  full 
stream,"  it  is  never  or  seldom  a  deep  one.  A  few 


examples  will  illustrate  the  various  points  we 
have  been  examining. 

We  extract  the  following  from  «  Sigurd's 
Battle  Flag,"  which  according  to  Northern  tradi- 
tion «  carried  victory  to  the  party  by  whom  it  was 
displayed,  but  certain  death  to  its  bearer." 

X. 

«  The  rivers  of  yon  island  low, 

Glance  redly  in  the  sun, 
But  ruddier  still  they  're  doomed  to  glow, 

And  deeper  shall  they  run ; 
The  torrent  of  proud  life  shall  swell 

Each  river  to  the  brim, 
And  in  the  spate  of  blood,  how  well 

The  headless  corpse  will  swim  ' 
The  smoke  of  many  a  shepherd's  cot , 

Curls  from  each  peopled  glen : 
And  hark !  the  song  of  maidens  mild 

The  shout  of  joyous  men ! 
But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  tree, 

The  other  shape  the  shroud ; 
As  the  LANDEYDA  o'er  the  sea, 

Sweeps  like  a  tempest  cloud. 
So  shouteth  fierce  Harold, — so  echo  the  Northmen, 
As  shoreward  their  ships,  like  mad  steeds  are  ca- 


reering 


ii 


XH. 


"  On  rolled  the  Northmen  V  war,  above 

The  Raven  Standard  flew, 
Nor  tide  nor  tempest  ever  strove, 

With  vengeance  half  so  true 
'T  is  Harold,— 't  is  the  sire  bereaved, — 

Who  goads  the  dread  career, 
And  high  amid  the  flashing  storm 

The  flag  of  doom  doth  rear. 
<  On,  on,'  the  tall  Death-seeker  cries, 

<  These  earth-worms  soil  our  heels, 
Their  spear-points  crash,  like  crisping  ice 

On  ribs  of  stubborn  steel ! 
Hurra !  hurra !  their  whirlwinds  sweep 

And  Harold's  fate  is  sped ; 
Bear  on  the  flag— he  goes  to  sleep 
With  the  life  scorning  dead. 
Thus  fell  the  young  Harold,  as  of  old  fell  his  sires 
And  the  bright  hall  of  heroes  bade  hail  to  his  spirit." 

The  following  verses  from  «  Jeanie  Morrison," 
are  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and,  for 
pathos  are  equal  to  almost  any  thing  the  Scot- 
tish language  can  boast,  of  the  same  spirit  and 
kind. 

"  I  've  wandered  east,  I  've  wandered  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day ;  jj 

The  fire  that 's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 

May  weel  be  black  gin  yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

"  O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  by  gane  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een,  wi'  tears  : 
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They  bund  my  een  wi'  sent,  not  tears, 

And  ssrir  tad  sick  I  pin*, 
As  memory  idly  inuoou  up 

The  blithe  Minks  o'  lug  syne." 

"'Twii  then  we  laved  ilk  ither  weel 

'T  was  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time ! — tad  time !  twa  bairn*  at  tenia 

Twa  bairns,  and  bat  ao  heart ! 
T  was  then  we  aat  oa  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  abed, 

Remembered  ever  mair. 

11 1  wonder,  Jeaaie,  aften  yet, 

When  sitting  on  that  bink, 
Cheek  touching  cheek,  loo!  locked  in  loof, 

What  oar  wee  heads  could  think. 
.    When  baith  bent  donn  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi'  ae  boik  on  oar  knee, 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  bat 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 
•         •         •         • 
"  O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  siadered  yonng, 
I  're  never  seen  yow  face,  nor  heard 

The  mask  o'  your  tongne ; 
Kit  I  could  hag  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  die, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  by  g*11*  day*  *nd  me  !" 

The  following  piece,  which  we  give  entire, 

to  have  been  « thrown  off"  upon  the  spar 

of  the  moment — a  moment  of  disappointment, 

perhaps,  or  of  despondency,  and  will  illustrate 

what  we  have  already  said,  that  many  of  his 

effasiona  seem  to  be  but   the   overflowing   of 

feelings. 

«  What  is  Glory  ?     What  is  Fame  ? 
The  echo  of  a  long  lost  name ; 
A  breath,  and  idle  hoar's  brief  talk  ; 
The  shadow  of  an  arrant  nought ; 
A  flower  that  blossoms  for  a  day, 

Dying  next  morrow ; 
A  stream  that  harries  on  its  way, 

Singing  of  sorrow — 
The  last  drop  of  a  bootless  shower, 
Shed  on  a  sere,  and  leafless  bower ; 
A  rose,  stock  in  a  dead  man's  breasr, — 
This  is  the  World's  fame  at  the  best !" 

"  What  is  Fame?  and  what  is  Glory  ? 
A.  dream, — a  jester's  lying  story, 
To  tickle  fools  withal,  or  be 
-A  theme  for  second  infancy ; 
A  joke  scrawled  on  an  epitaph ; 
A  grin  at  death's  own  ghastly  laugh ; 
.A.  visioning  that  tempts  the  eye, 
But  mocks  the  touch, — nonentity  ; 
A.  rainbow,  snbstanceless  as  bright, 

Flitting  for  erer 
0*«r  hill- top  to  more  distant  height, 

Nearing  as  never ; 
A.   babble  blown  by  fond  conceit, 
▼ery  sooth  itself  to  cheat ; 


The  witeh~flre  of  a  frenzied  brain ; 
A  fortune,  that  to  lose,  were  gain ; 
A  word  of  praise,  parebanoe  of  blame ; 
The  wreck  of  a  time-bandied  name,— 
Ay,  this  is  Glory  1— this  is  Fame !" 

In  a  more  playful  mood  our  author  indulges  in 
such  thoughts  as  the  following. 

LOVE'S  DIET. 

«  Tell  me  fair  maid,  toll  me  truly, 

How  should  infant  love  be  fed. 
If  with  dew-drops,  shed  so  newly 

On  the  bright  green  clover  blade ; 
Or,  with  roses,  plucked  in  July, 
And  with  honey  liquored  ? 
O,  no !  O,  no  ! 
Let  roses  blow, 
And  dew-stars  to  green  blade  cling," 
"  Other  fare 
More  light  and  rare, 
Befits  that  gentlest  nursling." 

"  Feed  him  with  the  sigh  that  rushes 

Twist  sweet  lips,  whose  muteness  speaks, 
With  the  eloquence  that  flushes 

All  a  heart's  wealth  o'er  soft  cheeks ; 
Feed  him  with  a  world  of  blushes, 
And  the  glance  that  shuns,  yet  seeks  : 
For  't  is  with  food, 
So  light  and  good 
That  the  spirit  child  is  fed ; 
And  with  the  tear 
Of  joyous  fear 
That  the  small  Elf  s  liquored." 

These  examples  are  totally  different  from  each 
other  in  spirit  and  character,  and  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  varied  choice  of  subjects,  and 
the  corresponding  variety  of  thought  and  style, 
which  characterizes  this  author.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  diversity  of  subjects,  he  manifests  a 
certain  degree  of  excellence  in  the  treatment  of 
each,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  absolutely 
condemn  his  selection,  though  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  had  he  confined  himself  to  one  class 
of  subjects,  he  might  have  reached  even  higher 
merit  than  he  has  attained.  His  separate  pieces 
might,  indeed,  have  thus  been  deprived  of  the 
force  and  feeling  of  impulse,  but  his  poetry,  as  a 
whole,  would  have  possessed  more  tone,  and  con- 
sistency. 

William  Motherwell  was  born  October  13th, 
1797,  in  the  City  of  Glasgow.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  in 
Paisley,  where  he  afterwards  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  At  the  age  at  twenty-one,  he  was 
appointed  Sheriff-Clerk-Depute,  at  Paisley,  a  re- 
spectable and  somewhat  responsible  situation.  In 
1828  he  edited  the  Paisley  Advertiser  a  paper  of 
Tory  politics,  and  also  the  Paisley  Magazine,  a 
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periodical  of  much  literary  merit.  In  1830  he 
wu  engaged  ai  editor  of  toe  Glasgow  Courier, — 
«  a  journal  of  long  standing,  of  reapeetable  cir- 
culation, and  of  the"  Ultra-Tory  school  of  politic*. 
He   continued  to  conduct  this  paper  with  great 


■tonally .  Intampsraaca  caused  a  dettnn 
or  blood  to  the  head,  to  which  hernia  es 
tionally  inclined,  and  after  returning  i 
convivial  meeting  with  some  friends,  on  1 
of  November  1833,  ha  expired  freen  the  v 


ability,  until  his  death,  publishing,  poems  occa-  '  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 


TRUTH    AND    INTEGRITY. 


HO  will  behave  it?   Sterliag 
Truth, 
id  firm  Integrity, 

i  props   to   active 


■J  Truth, 

P      And  firni 


t,  and  firm,  and  strong. 


•rid  may  look — admin  or 
ensure  or  approve ; 
it  blew,  or  ieal  bis  fate, 

hi*  breaat— the  power  is 
I  him  on  above  despair. 


Hi*  aim  is  high— no  krwdevire 
Prompts  him  to  choose  the  right ; 

Elia  acta  pass<lhrourh  detraction's  fire 
Unscathed— without  a  blight : 


T  is  Troth,  thai  boms  upon  hi* 
The  index  of  the  soul— 

Before  which  might  and  talents  t 
A*  oaa  born  to  coetrol : 

'T  is  Troth  that  mahea  him  in  a! 

A  prodigy— bora  of  the  skies. 


Believe — ye  who  in  life's  ei 
No  chilling  bleat*  have  a. 

And  let  integrity  appear, 
With  Truth,  meek  and  » 


For    Arthar'a    Mageaine. 

I    WOULD   BE    FREE. 


All-Father,  from  thy 

I  too  would  Dee  away  from  earth's  unrest, 

:rowned  throne 

Would  bathe,  oh  Father,  in  thy  purity  ; 

down  to  m*  ; 

Shadowa  have  built  their  kingdom  in  my  breast. 

submit  my  spirit  to 

I  would  be  free. 

Id  be  free  : 

Dreame  have  controlled  me,  I  would   give 

my  life  has  been, 

ine  for  Thee, 

A  sacrifice  to  thee, 

Would   drink   most  deeply  of  eaith'a  bitterest 
cup, 

Sat  to  be  free  : 
Jeer  the  wearied  dove  j  Make  me  thy  meek  disciple,  following  still 

Along  the  pathway  the*  hut  trod  for  nte, 
Desolate — lone  no  more — in  good  or  ill, 

I  would  be  free.  h.  at. 


For   Arthur's    Magazine. 
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A,  who  is  that  girl 
you  have  hired  to 
lew?"  asked  Evel- 
ine Marshall,  as 
she  took  off  her 
|  things,after  having 
been  out  all  the 
morning  making 
some  visits.  Her 
tone,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her 
lace,  both  partook  of  the  real  feeling  of  eon- 
tempt  that  was  in  her  heart  for  the  young  seam- 
stress who  had  been  engaged  to  do  some  work 
for  her  mother. 

"  Her  name  is  Grace  Williams, "  replied  Mrs. 
Marshall,  turning  her  eyes  with  a  quiet,  steady, 
half-reproving  look  upon  her  daughter's  face. 

<<  Well— I  do  n't  like  her.  That  I  '11  say  at 
once." 

«*  You  do  n't  know  her,  Eveline." 
«« I  know  as  much  of  her  as  I  wish  to  know." 
«*  Have  you  seen  her  before  ?" 
«« I   believe  I  have.     I  think  she  is  the  same 
girl  I  saw  once  at  Mrs.  Eldridge's.    But  1  'm  not 
certain.     I  never  notice  such  persons  very  par- 
ticularly." 

«<  What  reason  have  you  for  not  liking  her  ? 
Ton  bave  had  no  opportunity  to  know  whether 
the  possess  good  or  bad  qualities." 

<<  She  looks  too  much  like  a  lady  for  my 
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**  Just  what  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is." 
<<  That 's  you,  ma ;  you  are  always  seeing  the 

xdy  in  this  or  that  seamstress  or  kitchen  maid." 
«c  And  the  lady  may  be  found  in  either  of  these 

lasses 9"  was  gravely  replied. 

««  I  *m  too  old  to  believe  that  doctrine  now," 

turned  Eveline,  tossing  her  head,  and  slightly 

Lrlin*?  ier  lip. 

*«  JPernaps,  before  you  die,  you  may  not  only 

id  out  that  it  is  true,  but  be  very  thankful  that 
16 


even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  are  to  be 
found  those  who  possess  hearts  of  the  finest  tone. 
I  have  often  of  late,  heard  you  use  the  word  lady 
in  a  sense  that  makes  me  think  you  do  not  rightly 
understand  its  meaning.  What,  in  your  mindg 
constitutes  a  lady  ?" 

Eveline  did  not  reply. 

"  Do  yon  think  money  can  make  a  lady?" 

"  No,  I  do  not.  1  'm  sure  Mrs.  Eberle  is 
rich  enough ;  but  you  do  n't  see  much  of  the  lady 
about  her." 

"True.  If  it  is  not  money,  then,  what  is 
it?" 

Eveline  was  silent.  She  had  some  ideas  on  the 
subjeet;  but  she  either  could  not,  or  did  not 
wish  to  express  them. 

«  Does  being  the  wife  of  a  merchant,  make  a 
lady  ?"  pursued  Mrs.  Marshall. 

No  reply. 

"  Or  a  doctor  ?— or  a  lawyer  ?" 

«  No,  not  that  alone." 

"  Do  n't  you  think  that  the  wife  of  a  poor  man 
may  be  as  truly  a  lady  as  the  wife  of  a  rich 
man?" 

«  She  may  be,  abstractly ;  but  we  don't  find  it 
90  in  real  life.  The  thing  is  n't  an  absolute  im- 
possibility ;  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  if  at 
all." 

«  Why  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Marshall,  who  wished 
to  correct  her  daughter's  false  notions,  by  causing 
her  to  see,  in  the  light  of  her  own  mind,  that 
they  were  false. 

«  Her  condition  is  not  that  of  a  lady." 

"Then  it  is  something  external  that  makes 
this  high  character.  Qualities  of  mind  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"I  don't  say  that." 

"Is  it  education?" 

"  Now  you  are  coming  nearer  to  my  ideas. 
But  education  alone  cannot  make  a  lady.     There 
must  be  birth,  education,  wealth  and  the  accom 
plisbments  these  bring." 
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*«  What  do  yon  mean  by  birtb  ?" 

«  I  can 't  answer  any  more  of  your  questions, 
ma,"  Eveline  replied,  half-laughing,  although  she 
was  a  little  vexed ; '  and  jumping  up  from  the 
chair  upon  which  she  had  seated  herself,  she 
glided  from  the  room. 

Eveline  Marshall  was  twenty,  and  a  belle. 
She  had  been  spoiled  by  going  too  early  into 
company.  In  suffering  her  to  associate  with 
women  as  a  woman,  before  her  mind  was  suffi- 
ciently matured,  Mrs.  Marshall  saw  that  she  had 
erred,  but  saw  it  too  late.  Her  daughter  was 
proud  and  volatile,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  her 
own  consequence.  To  counteract  these  qualities, 
her  mother  strove  hard,  but  was  much  grieved  to 
find  that  she  rarely  made  any  good  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Eveline. 

The  individual  whose  presence  in  the  family, 
had  caused  the  conversation  just  given,  was  a 
young  woman  who  was,  probably,  older  than 
Mrs.  Marshall's  daughter  by  two  years.  She 
was  tall,  and  slightly  made,  with  a  finely  formed, 
intelligent  face,  and  looked,  truly,  as  Eveline  had 
alleged,  like  a  lady. 

On  the  day  before,  Mrs.  Marshall  was  inquiring 
of  a  friend  if  she  knew  where  she  would  meet 
with  a  good  person  to  sew  in  the  family  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  lady  recommended  Grace,  as 
one  who  would  give  satisfaction. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Marshall. 

"  Her  father,  I  have  been  told,  was,  formerly, 
a  merchant  in  our  city,  who  failed  in  business, 
and  became  very  poor." 

«  And  now  the  daughter  has  to  go  out  and  sew 
for  a  living?" 

"  Yes.    So  it  seems." 

«  Poor  girl !"  half-sighed  Mrs.  Marshall,  her 
face  growing  thoughtful.  "Ah  me!"  she  ad- 
ded, <<  we  none  of  us  know  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  our  children.  This  is  indeed  a  world  of 
change." 

"It  is.  People  go  up  one  side  of  the  wheel 
to-day,  and  down  the  other  side  to-morrow.  I 
think  you  will  be  pleased  with  Grace.  She  is 
industrious,  and  very  modest  and  retiring  in  her 
manner." 

<<  No  doubt  I  will.  Can  you,  without  incon- 
venience, send  her  word  that  I  would  like  to  see 
her  to-morrow?" 

"  Certainly.    I  will  do  so  with  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Marshall  went  home,  thinking  about  the 
great  change  that  a  few  years  had  wrought  in  the 
condition  of  the  young  girl,  and  then  her  thoughts 
went  involuntarily  to  her  daughter  Eveline. 

(•Illy  indeed  could  she  bear  such  a  reverse," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  then  sighed  heavily. 

On  the  next  moroing  Grace  came,  and  was 
very  kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  who  was 


prepared  to  like  her.  The  girl's  appearance  in- 
spired her  with  an  instant  respect.  She  was 
slightly  above  the  ordinary  height,  was  delicately 
formed,  and  had  a  sweet  pensive  face  that  no  one, 
it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  could  look  upon 
without  feeling  a  sentiment  of  tender  regard. 
Her  manner  was  slightly  reserved,  yet  self-pos- 
sessed,— her  words  few,  but  well  chosen.  The 
directions  given  by  Mrs.  Marshall  in  regard  to 
what  she  wished  her  to  do,  Grace  readily  com- 
prehended, and  was  busily  at  work  in  half  an 
hour  after  she  had  entered  the  house. 

Eveline  Marshall,  while  preparing  to  go  oat  in 
order  to  make  a  few  calls  upon  gay  young  friends, 
passed  several  times  through  the  room  where 
Grace  was  at  work,  but  did  not  speak  to  her, 
nor,  indeed,  seem  conscious  of  her  presence.  She 
observed  her,  however ;  with  what  feelings,  the 
reader  already  knows.  She  uttered  them  freely 
to  her  mother,  after  having  made  her  morning 
calls.  A  short  time  before  dinner  was  ready, 
Eveline  sought  her  mother,  and  said  to  her,  ab- 
ruptly, 

<<  You  are  not  going  to  ask  that  girl  to  eat  at 
the  first  table  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  not  do  so,  Eveline  ?" 

« Why  not  let  her  eat  with  the  chamber 
maid  and  nurse?    She  is  no  better  than  they 


are. 


»» 


"So  far  as  goodness  of  heart  is  concerned,  she 
:  may  be  no  better.  But  her  education,  habits  of 
'  thinking,  and  manner,  elevate  her,  externally, 
above  them  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  fit  her 
for  the  society  of  those  who  are  well  educated, 
and  polished  in  their  modes  of  social  intercourse, 
Grace  is  not  like  Phoebe  and  Hannah ;  they  would 
not  feel  at  ease  in  her  society,  nor  she  in  theirs. 
Would  it,  then,  be  right  for  us  to  do  violence  to 
both  ?     I  think  not." 

«  Well  educated !  Polished,  and  all  that !  Of 
whom  are  you  speaking,  mother  ?  Not  of  that 
sewing  girl !" 

«  Yes.  Of  Grace  Williams.  She  is  all  that  I 
have  said." 

"Who  is  she,  pray?" 

<<  The  daughter  of  one,  who,  not  many  years 
ago,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  our  city.  He 
lost  his  property,  and  died,  leaving  his  family  in 
want." 

«  And  now  his  daughter  goes  out  as  a  seam- 
stress !  I  do  n't  think  she  can  have  much  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  her  father  ?" 

"  Eveline !" 

"  Why,  mother,  how  can  she  respect  the 
memory  of  her  father,  if  he  was  a  gentleman. 
Do  you  think,  if  I  were  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, any  thing  in  the  world  could  tempt  me 
to  do  so  ?     No — I  would  die  rather  than  disgrace 
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myself.    I  am  sure,  I  think  last  of  the  girl,  now, 
than  ever." 

«  What  folly,  Eveline !"  returned  the  mother. 
«  You  speak  without  consideration.  It  is  honora- 
ble in  all  to  sustain  themselves.  The  failure  and 
death  of  the  father  of  Grace  Williams  was  some- 
thing over  which  she  had  no  control.  It  did  not 
take  from  her  mind  a  single  ray  of  intelligence, 
nor  from  her  person  a  single  grace.  She  is  as 
she  was,  a  lady  internally  and  externally ;  and, 
is  such,  I  cannot  but  respect  her." 

But  nothing  that  Mrs.  Marshall  could  say, 
had  any  effect  upon  her  foolish  child.  She  at 
first  refused  to  eat  at  the  table  with  Grace,  and 
only  came  because  her  mother  commanded  her  to 
do  so.  A  direct  parental  injunction  she  would 
not  disregard.  But  her  manner  toward  the  seam- 
stress was  ao  marked,  that  she  could  not  help 
perceiving  it,  nor  could  she  help  feeling  that  it 
was  uncalled  for  and  unkind. 

Grace  Williams  remained  in  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Marshall  for  two  weeks,  during  whicji  time  she 
was  treated  with  the  most  distant  formality  by 
Eveline,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  felt  to  be  both 
unkind  and  insulting.  So  much  pained  was  Mrs. 
Marshall  by  her  daughter's  conduct,  and  so  much 
did  she  regard  the  feelings  of  the  poor  orphan, 
that  she  never  again  had  Grace  in  her  family. 
She  neither  wished  to  subject  her  to  insult,  nor 
to  give  cause  for  Eveline's  indulgence  of  feelings 
so  injurious  to  any  who  entertain  them. 

Five  years  from  this  time  we  will  again  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Marshall  and  her  daoghter.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  that  period.  Mrs. 
Marshall  is  a  widow,  and  poor !  The  richly  far- 
niMhed  mansion  has  been  exchanged  for  small 
apartments,  where,  with  a  meagre  remnant  of 
what  was  spared  to  her  by  her  husband's  credi- 
tors, after  his  death,  Mrs.  Marshall  has  retired. 
A  year  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  widow's  carefully 
husbanded  resources.  And  now  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Since  this  sad  downfall,  poor  Eveline  had 
been  in  a  half  paralized  state  of  mind.  She  did 
tot  sustain  her  mother  in  the  least,  but,  instead, 
leaned  heavily  against  her.  Only  for  a  few  times 
tad  she  been  upon  the  street,  and  then,  on  re- 
aming home,  she  cried  herself  half  sick ;  lor, 
ach  time  she  met  an  old  friend  who  did  not  feel 
ailed  upon  to  recognize  her. 

Xhings  at  length  became  desperate  with  Mrs. 
(arolatall.  Her  money  was  nearly  all  gone.  In 
state  of  deep  discouragement  of  mind  she  sat 
ie  dmy  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  with  her 
rem  upon  the  floor.  The  attitude  of  her  mother 
rested  the  attention  of  Eveline.  She  looked 
her  for  some  time.  The  half  concealed  face 
tar  yert.  clearly  enough  seen  for  Eveline  to  Der- 
ive   ttmt  it  wore  a  most  sad  expression.    For 


j  almost  the  first  time  she  began  to  consider  her 
|  mother — to  think  of  her  sufferings  instead  of  her 
own.  The  change  in  her  feelings  had  scarcely 
taken  place,  when  she  perceived  a  tear  slowly 
stealing  down  her  mother's  face  This  thrilled 
her  with  sympathetic  pain.  Almost  involuntarily 
\  she  passed  to  her  mother's  side,  and  drawing  her 
<  arm  around  her  neck,  said,  while  the  tears  flowed 


freely  over  her  own  cheeks, 

«  Dear  mother !  Do  not  feel  unhappy  !  Let 
us  try  to  be  contented." 

Mrs.  Marshall  started,  and  looked  up  in  sar- 
prire. 

«  Ah,  my  child !"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
am  afraid  that  I  cannot  be  contented.    It  is  hard 

with  no "    But  a  sob  choked  her,  and  she 

did  not  finish  the  word. 

All  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  During  this 
silence,  the  thoughts  of  Eveline  were  busy.  She 
felt  that  she  had  not  regarded  her  mother  as  she 
should  have  done.  That,  she  should  have  borne 
some  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
new  and  changed  condition.  That  she  should 
have  shared  her  mother's  feelings  and  confidence. 
All  this  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind.  When 
she  at  length  spoke,  her  voice  was  low  and 
tender. 

«  Speak  out  plainly  to  me,  mother,"  she  said, 
« I  have  been  a  selfish  creature,  until  now,  brood- 
ing over  my  own  disappointments,  and  dreaming 
over  my  own  sad  condition.  I  have  not  felt  for 
yon  and  thought  of  you  as  I  should.  But  now  I 
am^ready  to  help  you  with  all  your  burdens,  and 
take  my  portion  of  all  your  care.  Talk  to  me, 
plainly,  then.    Tell  me  alt  that  troubles  you." 

So  unexpected  a  manifestation  of  affection  from 
her  child,  completely  overpowered  Mrs.  Marshall. 
She  embraced  Eveline  tenderly,  and  wept  as  she 
drew  her  to  her  bosom. 

After  their  feelings  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Marshall 
entered  into  a  free  conversation  with  her  daugh- 
ter, and  explained  to  her  that,  unless  they  could 
devise  some  means  of  earning  money,  they  would, 
in  a  little  while,  be  without  food  to  eat.  Such  a 
revelation  shocked  the  feelings  of  Eveline  deeply, 
and  put  to  a  severe  test  her  newly  awakened 
affection  for  her  mother. 

«  What  is  to  be  done?"  That  was  the  oft  re- 
peated, but  unanswered  question. 

For  two  or  three  days,  no  means  of  earning 
money  presented  itself.  But  the  necessity  of  the 
case  required  that  something  should  be  done. 

« I  would  willingly  take  in  sewing,  if  I  could 
get  it,"  Eveline  said.  «  But  to  whom  can  I  go  ? 
To  some  of  our  old  friends  ?  Indeed  I  cannot  do 
that." 

«  Not  to  Mrs.  Lamb  ?" 

«0  no,  mother."    And  her  eyes  filled  with 
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tears.     «  I  cannot  go  to  any  of  our  old  acquaint-  >      «  Tea  ma'am.    My  mother  and  myself." 

ances  for  work.     If  I  must  do  so,  let  me  go  j      ('Indeed!     What  is  your  name  ?" 

among  strangers."  .  \      Several  moments  passed  before  Eveline  replied, 

»  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  at  all,  Eveline.    But  \  then  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
if  you  can  feel  it  to  be  right  for  you  to  do  so,  I  \      »  Marshall." 
shall  not  object.'1  «  Marshall !"  repeated  the  lady  with  a  thonght- 

« I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking,  mo-  ful  face.  And  then  she  looked  steadily  at  Eve- 
ther."  j  line.    Her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye  brightened. 

"  What,  my  child  ?"  "  ^ou  oan  come>  *f  7ou  ^ee^  willing,"  she  said. 

<<  Have  you  ever  jioticed  the  lady  who  lives  in  ;  »I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  suit  me  very 
the  large  house,  opposite? — Mrs.  Watson?"  well." 

«I  have  seen  her  at  the  window  and  door        "When  shall  I  come?" 
several  times."  "  To-morrow,  if  you  please." 

«  So  have  I.  And  I  have  always  thought  that  «  I  will  be  over  in  the  morning,"  replied  Eve- 
there  was  something  good  hearted  about  her.    I  ;  line,  rising. 

would  rather  call  and  ask  her  if  she  could  give  j      «  Very  well.    I  shall  be  ready  for  you." 
me  some  work,  than  any  one  I  know."  j      Eveline  turned  away  and  left  the  house,  her 

« I  believe  she  would  treat  you  kindly.  Her  [  bosom  oppressed  with  a  heavy  weight.  She  liked 
face  always  looks  to  me  like  the  face  of  an  old  the  manner  of  the  lady  very  much.  She  was 
friend."  :  kind  and  talked  to  her,  not  as  a  superior,  bat 

«  I  am  sure  she  would.  If  you  approve,  I  will  \  with  a  thoughtful  and,  it  seemed  to  her,  almost 
go  over  to-morrow."  j  tender  regard  for  her  peculiar  situation. 

«  I  cannot  object.  We  are  too  closely  staight-  5  That  night  she  dreamed  sweeter  dreams  than 
ened  to  hesitate.  Go,  and  may  you  be  strength-  (  had  blessed  her  slumbers  for  months.  But,  when 
ened  in  your  path  of  duty  !"  <  she  awoke,  and  thought  of  going  out  in  the  eapa- 

On  the  next  morning,  shortly  after  breakfast,  1  city  of  a  seamstress,  her  heart  trembled,  and  sunk 
with  a  trembling  and  sinking  heart,  Eveline  :  in. her  bosom.  Reflection,  that  wise  reflection, 
crossed  the  street,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  \  which  misfortune  often  brings,  soon  brought  back 
the  house  opposite.  She  asked  for  Mrs.  Watson  \  the  balance  to  her  mind.  She  dreaded  less  to  go 
and  was  shown  by  the  servant  into  the  parlor.  \  out,  because  the  lady  who  had  engaged  her  seem- 
In  a  little  while  a  young,  plainly  dressed  woman,  j  ed  so  kind,  and  gentle,  and  considerate.  And  yet 
with  a  gentle  smile  beaming  from  her  face,  j  she  feared  that  she  might  not  suit  her. 
entered  the  room.  Eveline  rose.  Her  heart  was  j  Vividly  came  up  before  her  mind,  at  this  time, 
throbbing  violently.  She  tried  to  speak ;  but  \  the  image  of  the  young  girl  whom  she  had  de- 
could  not  articulate  a  word.  ]  spised  and  rudely  treated,  years  before,  because 

<<  Sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  ,  in  a  mild,  en-  <  she  was  a  seamstress,  and  had  the  air  of  one) 

couraging  tone.    -«  You  wish  to  see  me  ?"  j  above  the  condition  she  occupied.    And  she  re- 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Eveline,  after  a  strong  J  membered,  that  her  mother  had  said,  that  the 
effort  to  subdue  her  feelings.  "  I  have  called  to  father  of  this  very  girl  had  once  been  a  rich  mer- 
ask  if  you  had  any  plain  sewing  that  you  wish  <  chant,  who  failed  in  business,  and  left  his  child 
done  ?    Or,  I  can  do  fine  needle  Work."  [  an  orphan  and  penniless.    She  felt  pained  at  her 

The  lady  thought  for  some  moments,  and  then  j  thoughtless  conduct,  and  pained  for  the  poor  girl 
said.  ,  whose  feelings  she  must  have  deeply  wounded. 

<<  I  would  like  some  one  to  come  into  my  fam-  :  But  few  words  passed  between  her  and  her 
ily  for  a  few  weeks,  and  sew  for  me.  Are  you  \  mother,  on  the  subject  of  her  going  out.  Both 
used  to  sewing  for  families  ?"  j  shrunk  from  alluding  to  it 

The  color  rose  to  Eveline's  face.  j      While  Mrs.  Marshall  and  her   daughter  tat, 

«  No,"  she  faintly  replied.  j  silent,  at  their  poorly  furnished  table,  there  were 

"  Can  you  cut  and  fit  plain  dresses  ?"  J  seated  at  breakfast  in  the  stately  mansion  oppo- 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  am  afraid  I  wont  suit  you.  \  site,  the  lady  who  had  engaged  Eveline,  her  hus- 
But  I  should  like  to  try."  j  band,  and  a  little  boy  not  over  three  years  of 

age.    Each  face  wore  a  happy  look. 

«  You  remember  the  Marsballs,"  said  the  lady, 
turning  her  eyes  upon  her  husband. 
"Yes.    What  of  them  ?" 


There  was  something  in  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  Eveline  that  interested  the  lady. 

"  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  trial?"  she  said. 
<i  Perhaps  you  can  do  all  1  shall  desire.  Where  do 
you  live  ?"  j      «  Did  n't  Mr.  Marshall  fail  in  business  ?" 

<<  Directly  opposite."  )      «  Yes,  and  died,  soon  after,  not  worth  a  dol- 

«*  Ah  I    You  occupy  rooms."  *  lar." 
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«  What  became  of  his  family  ?" 
«•  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  They  rank  into 
obscurity,  no  doubt,  among  the  thousand*  who 
drag  on  their  Uvea  unnoticed  and  nnthonght  of  by 
the  many  whose  lots  are  east  in  earth's  pleasanter 
places.  As  for  the  daughter,  Eveline,  she  de- 
served no  better  fate.  She.  was  a  proud,  vain 
creature.1' 

««No  doubt  adversity  has  had  a  good  eject 
upon  her." 

«It  may  have  had,  Grace.    But  I  doubt  it. 
Adversity  found  few  materials  in  her  to  work 
upon.    Bo  yon  remember,  how,  in  your  days  of 
adversity  and  trial,  she  acted  towards  you,  when 
honorably  seeking  to  sustain  yourself  by  working 
for  her  mother  ?" 
« I  do.    But  that  has  been  forgiven  long  ago." 
«  But  not  forgotten  by  me." 
(<Dear  husband!     Bo  not  speak  so."    Mrs. 
Watson  said,  with  a  deprecating  look.     "The 
poor  girl  has  repented  of  all  that,  long  ago.    Life's 
reverses  teach  us  to  thiuk  more  humbly  of  our- 
selves.    Bo  you  know,  that,  Eveline  herself, 
called  here  yesterday,  just  after  you  went  out  in 
the  morning,  to  ask  if  I  had  any  plain  sewing  to 
give  her  ?" 

«  Grace !    Is  it  possible  ?" 
"  Yes.     Poor  creature !     She  looked  deeply 
dejected,  and  trembled  so  that  she  could  hardly 
sspeak.    Doubtless,  it  was  her  first  effort  to  get 
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««  Did  she  know  you  f  " 
««  I  believe  not.    It  is  more  than  probable  she 
£aas  never  heard  of  the  poor  sewing  girl's  good 
/*>rtane,  in  meeting  with  one  who  could  love  her 
tf4cw  herself  alone,  and  who  was  willing  to  lift  her 
►m  her  obscurity,  and  place  her  by  his  side." 
Mrs.  Watson's  eyes  glistened  ss  she  said  this. 
«<  She  called  upon  you  as  a  stranger?" 
«« Yes." 

*«  Did  you  engage  her  ?" 

<*<  I    did.    Not  for  her  mother's  sake  could  I 

.-^e    felt   towards  her  any  resentment.     Her 

zither  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  lady ; 

I  could  see,  was  pained  at  the  manner  of  her 

t^rhter  towards  me." 

*  Strange  reverse!"   said  Mr.  Watson,  in  a 
►ing  tone.    "Who  can  tell  what  a  day  may 

forth?" 
None  of  us.    And  for  this,  if  for  no  higher 
>,  we  should  be  considerate  of  those  whose 
-araal  blessings  are  not  so  great  as  our  own." 
^K^ortly  after  breakfast,  Eveline  came  over. 
f  _      'Watson  received  her  very  kindly.     After 
t£ug  a  few  enquiries  about  her  mother,  she 
^     her  some  work  to  do,  and  left  her  alone. 

Marshall  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  as 
iw  Eveline  quietly  put  on  her  things,  and 
16* 


go  from  the  room  without  speaking.  6he  knew 
that  her  child's  heart  was  full.  That  the  trial 
was,  well  nigh,  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
was  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  half  an  hour 
after  her  daughter  had  gone  out,  when  there  was 
a  tap  at  the  door.  She  arose  and  opened  it.  A 
iamiliar  face  met  her  enquiring  look. 

"  Mrs.  Marshall,  how  do  you  do  ?"  And  a 
lady,  plainly  dressed,  stepped  in. 

The  voice  and  face  were  those  of  an  old  friend. 
But  who  was  the  visitor  ?  ^Memory  was  not 
long  at  tault. 

"Grace !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marshall,  quickly 
extending  her  hand.  «  Grace  Williams !  I  am 
glad  indeed  to  see  you." 

<<  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though  grieved 
that  it  is  not  as  well  with  you  as  it  was  former- 
ly. But  He  who  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn 
lamb  will  not  let  them  visit  you,  I  trust,  too 
roughly.  I  did  not  know  that  you  lived  here,  or 
I  should  have  been  in  to  see  you  long  ago." 

"  Bo  you  live  near  ?" 

"  Yes.    Directly  opposite." 

«  Yon  do  I    In  the  family  of  Mrs.  Watson  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  you  saw  Eveline;  for  she  went  there 
this  morning." 

"  I  did.  Poor  Eveline  !  It  must  have  been  a 
hard  trial  for  her?" 

"  It  was.    Bid  you  speak  to  her  ?" 

«  Yes." 

«  Bid  she  know  you?" 

"  I  think  not." 

«  What  kind  of  a  woman  is  Mrs.  Watson  ?" 

"  I  think  you  know  her." 

"  Me  ?    I  cannot  remember.    Who  was  she  ?" 

"Before  she  married,  her  name  was — Grace 
Williams." 

Mrs.  Marshall  started  as  if  electrified. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?    And  you  are  Mrs.  Watson  ? ' ' 

"  Yes.  I  was  married  in  less  than  a  year  after 
I  was  at  your  bouse,  to  Mr.  Watson,  for  whose 
mother  I  sewed  as  I  did  for  you.  He  was  rich 
and  I  was  poor.  But  he  did  not  regard  the  diffe- 
rence. Heaven  has  blessed  me  and  I  am  humble 
and  thankful.  Truly  can  I  say,  that  I  have  been 
led  by  a  way  which  I  knew  not." 

Mrs.  Marshal]  was  overpowered  with  surprise. 
After  a  brief  silence,  Mrs.  Watson  resumed. 

<•  Your  considerate  kindness  towards  me  while 
I  was  an  inmate  of  your  house,  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. I  have  often  thought  of  you  and  often 
asked  aboyt  you.  With  my  husband's  full  ap- 
proval, I  have  now  called  to  ask  you  to  become 
a  member  of  our  family.  Your  experience  and 
wisdom  will  be  invaluable  aids  to  me  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  many  duties,  and  I  think  that 
Eveline  will  not  find  the  tasks  imposed  upon  her 
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e  can  have  constant  employ- 
ment in  my  house,  la  tint  ehe  need  not  feel  de- 
pendent, nor  jet  be  compelled  to  go  from  family 
to  family,  u  I  have  bad  to  do.  I  know  how  hard 
a>  trial  that  is  to  a  sensitive  mind." 

With  a  gush  of  feeling,  Mrs.  Marshall  accepted 
the  kind  offer.  When  Eveline  knew  the  whole 
truth,  she  waa  deeply  humbled.  Hut  it  had  a 
Military  effect  upon  her.  With  a  quiet,  subdued 
air,  ihe  daily  performed  her  allotted  duties,  see- 
ing clearer  every  day,  and  rising  into  truer 
rational  states.  She  waa  not  oo  gay  a  girl  at 
when  dancing  in  the  circlea  of  pleasure,  but  ahe 


i  waa  wiser,  and  her  spirit  waa  calmer.  Sbe  knew 
better — far  better— the  meaning  of  the,  word, 
peace. 
;  A  year  afterwards  ahe  could  feel  and  acknow- 
)  ledge  that  it  waa  good  for  her  to  have  been  sorely 
'  tried.  She  was  more  truly  happy,  because  ihe 
■  was  acting  a  useful  part  in  life,  than  ever  she)  bad 
i  been  before.  And  here  we  will  leave  her.  Wc 
i  do  not  know  tbat  she  will,  like  Grace,  meet  with 
I  some  rich  husband,  to  lift  her  back  again  to  her 
;'  old  condition  in  life.  But  this  does  not  matter. 
i  If  ahe  will  continue  to  be  useful  to  others,  sbe  will 
:  have  her  measure  ofbappines*  in  any  condition. 
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Is !  and  Ihe  love 
ng,  anxious,  deep 

Sprnjtr',  Fatric  Qaeea,  B.  9,  can 
rh*  love,  eerlh'e  porett  faith,  far— far  above, 
Sealed  by  the  grave,  may  well  claim  lean 


3e  sled  by  the  grave  !— O  !  may  aha  not  be  near 
Her  angel  spirit  with  aweet  influence  atill, 

Through  darkling  paths  with  hoi  y  faith  10  cheer 
And  with  high  hopes  and  aims  thy  breast  to 

If  angels  truly  round  our  pathway  bover, 
Their  heavenly  promptings  gently  to  instil, 

That  guardian  task  may  not  a  mother  fill. 


THE    POET'S    BEAUTY. 


AIDES  !  much  the  poet 
Seraph    tones    from 

Bui  ihe  gentle  soul  that 
Bids  the  poet's  heart 


I  When     the 
*  eyes  are 

Statlike  on  hia  upturned  brow; 
T  is  the  love-rays  in  them  blending, 

Makes  the  poet's  spirit  bow! 


When  his  eye*  are  fondly  dwelling, 
On  Ihe  cheek  of  maiden  fair— 

Tis  Ihe  blush  he  sees,  revealing 
All  the  love  thai  slumbers  there  1 

Not  in  eyes  of  dulling  splendor — 
Mot  in  cheek  of  roseate  hoe— 


Seeks  the  bard  the 

But  the  gentle  soul  th 
In  the  cheek,  the  li 

'T  is  of  this  the  poet 
Beauty  that  may  n 
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CHAPTER      VIII. 


BOUT  nine 
o'clock  on  ihe 
next  morning, 
Doctor  Mil- 
nor  left  his 
boose,  and 
walked  with  a 
quicker  step 
than  usual,  to- 
ward that  part 
of  the  town 
where  resided 
the  poor  family 
that  had  called  him  in  on  the  evening  previous.  The 
storm  that  raged  so  violently  through  a  greater  part  of 
the  night  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  down  from  a  clear  bine  sky. 

The  doctor  looked  serious  and  thoughtful  as  he 
par-sued  his  way.  The  incidents  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  affected  him  a  good  deal.  His  patient 
eoold  not,  he  felt  certain,  live  but  for  a  short  time, 
had  taken,  evidently,  too  deep  a  hold  upon 


hie  vitals.  It  was  plain,  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
chnig  to  him  with  a  most  intense  affection ;  that  they 
were  willing  to  bear  any  privation  so  that  he  could 
be  spared  to  them.  And  it  was  equally  plain,  that 
death  would  soon  claim  his  victim. 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  he  asked  himself,  as  he  walked 
along — a  qoestion  he  had  already  put  more  than 
twenty  times.  "  That  Mrs.  Grey  is  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement.  Far  better  days  has  she 
seen.  Ah,  me  !  How  hard  it  must  be  for  one  like 
her  to  bear  so  great  a  change  !" 

"With    such    thoughts   passing  through  his  mind, 

Doctor  Milnor  walked  on,  until  he  found  himself  at 

the  humble  residence  of  his  patient     He  knocked  at 

the    door,  and  waited  for  some  moments,  but  no  one 

Line.      He  knocked  louder ;  still  there  was  no  move- 

►nt  within.     Lifting  the  latch  he  pushed  open  the 

and   entered.     No  one  was  in  the  room  below. 

He  knocked   against  the  stairs.     No  one  answered. 

fie    knocked  again — the  silence  of  death  succeeded. 

Eiis  heart  misgave  him  that  all  was  not  right  Open- 

ut?  the  door  that  enclosed  the  narrow  stairway,  Doctor 

Milnor  ascended  to  the  room  above,  in  which,  on  the 

erreains;    previous,  he   had  seen  his  patient.     The 


truth  was  soon  revealed.  On  a  bed,  lay  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death,  the  man  he  had  called  to  see.  His 
wife  sat  by  the  bed  side,  her  face  buried  in  a  pil- 
low. 

She  did  not  stir  as  he  came  in.  The  daughter  was 
lying  upon  another  bed,  with  her  face  turned  towards 
the  light.     It  was  deadly  pale. 

For  a  moment  the  mind  of  the  physician  was  be- 
wildered. But  quickly  recovering  his  self-possession, 
he  first  satisfied  himself  that  life  had  fled  the  pulses  of 
poor  Grey.  He  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of 
Mrs.  Grey,  and  called  her  name.  Slowly  raising  her 
bead,  she  looked  up  wildly  into  the  doctor's  face. 
Gradually  the  expression  of  her  countenance  changed, 
as  her  thoughts  became  distinct,  and  she  murmured  in 
a  tone  that  was  inexpressibly  sad — 

«  Too  late,  Doctor  !     Too  late  I" 

"  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  sway," 
he  replied,  scarce  thinking  of  the  words  he  was 
uttering. 

The  stricken  wife  did  not  reply ;  but  the  words 
gave  her  strength.  She  arose  to  her  feet,  shuddering 
as  she  did  so,  and  moved  by  a  similar  ftought  with 
that  which  prompted  the  doctor,  passed  from  the  bed 
of  death  to  that  upon  which  lay  her  daughter.  As 
she  took  Anna's  hand,  the  girl  started  up  with  a  low, 
affrighted  cry. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Anna  ?"  asked  the  mother, 
in  a  soothing  voice. 

"  Oh,  suchj  a  dreadful  dream  I  Father  !  Yes, 
yes,  it  is  too  true  !"  and  clarping  her  hands  together 
she  sunk  back  upon  the  bed,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Anna,  dear !"  said  the  mother,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  her  own  deep  sorrow  in  pain  for  her 
child.  "  He  is  free  from  his  terrible  sufferings.  We 
must  think  of  his  release,  not  of  our  bereavement. 
Our  loss  is  his  gain.     Think  of  that,  Anna." 

But  Anna  wept  and  sobbed,  while  her  whole  frame 
quivered.  Nearly  ten  minutes  pasted,  before  Doctor 
Milnor  could  get  the  mother  and  daughter  calm  enough 
to  speak  with  him  rationally. 

"  Let  me  call  in  some  of  your  friends,  now.  You 
must  retire  from  this  scene.  Your  hearts  are  already 
sufficiently  tried.1'     The  doctor  said. 

"  We  have  no  friends,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"  Some  of  your  neighbors,7'  I  mean. 
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"  We  know  none.  We  are  total  strangers  to  all 
around  us." 

"  I  will  find  you  neighbors,"  the  doctor  said, 
leaving  the  room  aa  he  spoke.  He  went  out,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  adjoining  house.  An  old 
woman  answered  the  summons. 

"  Mr.  Gray,  who  lives  next  door  to  you,  died  this 
morning.  Won't  you,  and  some  of  your  neighbors 
come  in  and  lay  him  out  ?" 

"  Mr.  Gray !  I  thought  he  would  n't  stand  it  long. 
He  's  gone  then,  is  he  ?  Ah,  well !  he  's  better  off  I 
should  think.  He  's  kept  me  awake  for  many  an 
hour  with  his  dreadful  coughing.  Oh,  yes :  I  '11 
come  in.  Poor  souls !  How  are  his  wife  and 
daughter  ?  I  often  thought  that  I  would  call  in  and 
see  them  in  a  neighborly  way,  but  they  did  n't  look 
as  if  they  had  always  been  poor  people,  and,  some- 
how or  other,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  if  I  called  in  it 
would  not  be  agreeable.  I  did  n't  think  the  poor 
man  was  so  far  gone,  or  I  would  have  looked  in  at 
any  rate." 

"  Then  come  in  with  me  at  once,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Gray  has  been  dead  for  some  hours,  and  they 
have  been  alone  with  his  body  ever  since." 

"  Dear  bless  me  !  Is  it  possible  ?  I  will  put  on 
another  gown,  and  be  in  presently." 

"  No — no.  Never  mind  another  gown.  The  eyes 
of  the  wife  and  daughter  are  too  full  of  tears  to  see 
what  you  have  on.  Can't  you  get  a  neighbor  to  come 
with  you." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mrs.  Gordon  across  the  street  will 
come  in  a  minute,  I  know." 

"  Then  run  over  for  her,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Yes  I  will."  And  the  kind  hearted  old  woman 
went  quickly  across  the  street.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  returned  in  company  with  another  female,  and 
to  these  Doctor  Milnor  left  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
dead  for  burial,  while  he  went  to  visit  a  few  patients 
who  required  immediate  attention.  After  looking  in 
upon  these,  he  called  on  a  benevolent  female  friend, 
and  related  what  had  just  occurred.  She  promised 
at  once  to  go  around  among  her  acquaintances,  and 
procure  money  enough  to  meet  all  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  afterwards  to  visit  the  Restitute  and  afflic- 
ted family. 

«« If  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  are  without  food," 
said  the  doctor.  "  Last  night  I  was  called  in  to  see 
the  husband  and  father.  I  prescribed  for  him,  but 
they  bad  no  money  even  to  buy  medicine." 

"  So  poor  as  that !  Something,  then,  must  be 
wrong  with  them." 

<<  Nothing  more,  I  think,  than  being  in  a  strange 
place,  and  he  to  whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up  for  support,  unable  to  afford  it." 

"  I  will  see  them  at  once." 

<<  I  wish  you  would.  Good  day.  I  will  call 
upon  you  again  this  afternoon  " 

All  that  was  necessary  for  the  decent  burial  of 
Gray  was  provided  by  the  kindness  of  strangers.  On 
the  day  after,  he  was  consigned  to  the  cold  earth, 
and  his  bereaved  wife  and  daughter,  who,  almost 
alone,  had  followed  his  remains  to  their  earthly  rest- 
ing place,  returned  to  their  cheerless  home.  There 
they  found,  deposited  during  their  absence,  supplies 
of  food,  clothing,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  The 
donor  had  departed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gray,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  through  the  kind  interest  of  Doctor  Milnor, 
were  able  to  get  sewing  enough  from  families  in  the 
neighborhood  to  supply  all  their  immediate  want*. 
Sad  hearted,  but  with  patience  and  industry,  they 
worked  on,  day  after  day.  A  few  ladies,  whose  sen- 
sibilities had  been  touched  by  hearing  their  story  re- 
lated by  the  doctor,  visited  them,  occasionally,  at  first ; 
but  Mrs.  Gray  seemed  to  shrink  with  such  evident 
sensitiveness  from  these  intrusions,  that  they  were 
soon  discontinued,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  with 
offended  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  well-meaning 
visitors. 

"  If  she  is  poor,  she  is  as.  proud  as  Lucifer,"  wee 
the  remark  of  one. 

"  There  is  something  wrong  about  her,"  said 
another. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  were  ever  married  to  thai 
man  ?"  was  the  suggestive  inquiry  of  a  third. 

"  I  do  n't  know.  But  I  feel  very  sure  that  she  # 
must  have  done  something  to  cut  her  off  from  her 
family  and  friends ;  for  any  one  can  see,  at  a  glance, 
that  she  has  been  well  educated,  and  used  to  moving 
in  refined  circles.  Perhaps  she  has  married  some 
one  beneath  her,  who  has  dragged  her  down  to  his 
own  dead  level  in  society." 

"  Nearer  the  truth,  no  doubt  But  there  is  no  tel- 
ling." 

Thus  was  suspicion  engendered.  Its  effect  was, 
to  make  those  who  had  felt  in  the  first  instance,  inter- 
ested in  the  destitute  strangers,  lukewarm  in  their 
cause.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month  or  two,  they 
found  it  less  easy  to  procure  sewing  than  at  first. 
This  lady  and  that,  for  whom  they  had  worked,  had 
nothing  more  for  them  to  do.  Finally,  what  little 
came  into  their  bands,  was  given  so  reluctantly,  and 
in  the  form,  always,  of  a  favor  bestowed,  that  poor 
Anna,  shrunk  from  the  task  of  going  after  it. 

"  I  do  n't  think  Mrs.  W —  cares  about  our  doing 
any  more  work  for  her,"  she  said  to  her  mother,  on 
earning  home  one  day,  with  a  few  coarse  garments  to 
make. 

«  Why  not,  Anna  ?" 

"  She  seems  as  if  she  do  n't." 

"  Did  she  say  any  thing  ?" 

"  Not  very  distinctly.  But  her  manner  was  very 
cold,  and  she  said  something  that  I  could  not  clearly 
understand,  about  their  being  plenty  of  people  needing 
work  that  they  know  all  about." 

A  shadow  flitted  over  the  face  of  Mrs.  Gray.  Her 
lips  were  tightly  closed  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
with  a  composed  manner,  and  a  calm  voice  she 
said, 

"  To  eat  bread  earned  in  this  way,  Anna,  is  to  eat 
the  bread  of  charity, — that  neither  you  nor  I  must  do." 

Anna  made  no  reply.  She  laid  the  bundle  she  had 
brought  home,  upon  a  table,  but  did  not  unroll  it.  She 
felt  as  her  mother  did — honest  and  independent.  She 
could  work,  but  not  beg ;  no,  nor  ask  for  work  that 
was  grudgingly  given.  • 

"  It 's  the  last  lot  of  sewing  they  get  from  me," 
said  Mrs.  W — ,  in  a  worried  tone  of  voice,  as  Anna 
Gray  retired  with  the  small  bundle  of  work  she  had 
given  her.     "  There  are  plenty  of  poor  women,  that 
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I  know  all  about,  who  stand  in  need  of  whatever 
sewing  I  have  to  put  out  There  is  something  mys- 
terious, about  these  people  that  I  do  n't  see  through- 
Something  wrong,  depend  on  it." 

An  hour  afterwards,  while  Mrs.  W —  was  still 
thinking  about  Mrs.  Gray,  a  servant  handed  in  the 
wry  bundle  she  had  given  to  Anna.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  note,  tastefully  written,  and  to  this 
effect: 

Dear  Madam. — From  something  said  by  you 
when  you  gave  my  daughter  the  work  I  now  return 
you,  I  infer  that  you  did  so  with  reluctance ;  and, 
also,  that  you  did  not  feel  sure  that  we  were  deserving 
the  privilege  of  even  earning  our  food  by  honest 
labor.  Forgive  the  sensitive  pride,  that  even  in  ex- 
treme necessity,  cannot  receive  any  favor  not  freely 
bestowed.  I  should  lose  my  own  self  respect,  were 
I  to  do  so. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Anna  Gray." 

Mrs.  W —  was  much  annoyed  by  the  contents  of 
this  note,  and  angry  at  what  she  called  the  insulting 
presumption  of  the  writer,  who,  she  was  very  cer- 
tain, was  no  better  than  she  should  be.  It  was 
shown  to  several  friends,  and  commented  upon  in 
various  forms,  in  nearly  all  cases,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  poor  Mrs.  Gray. 

11  Some  people,"  remarked  Mrs.  W—  "  are  like 
ill-natured  dogs,  if  yon  pat  them  on  the  head,  you 
get  your  fingers  snapped  off  for  your  pains." 

"  One  who  is  really  deserving,"  said  another,  "  is 
always  humble  and  thankful" 

"Like  Mrs.  Gleeson," added  a  third.  «Ic  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  help  her,  she  is  so  grateful.  She 
seems  an  if  she  would  kiss  the  very  ground  you 
stand  on." 

"  How  different  from  this  Mrs.  Gray,"  said  Mrs. 
W— .  «  If  what  you  have  to  do  for  her,  is  not  done 
in  a  certain  way ;  if  the  etiquette  of  charity  is  not 
fully  observed,  she  flares  up  in  an  instant,  and 
flings  your  offering  back  into  your  face.  I  guess 
it 's  the  last  favor  she  gets  at  my  hands,  if  she 
starves." 

Mrs.  "W —  considered  herself  a  very  benevolent 
woman,  and  so  did  many  others.  She  was  always 
active  in  public  charities ;  but  it  must  be  told,  that 
the  charities  of  home  were  not  always  strietly  ob- 
served. 

It  soon  went  through  the  whole  circle  of  ladies 
who  bad  assisted  Mrs.  Gray,  that  she  had  written  an 
insulting  note  to  Mrs.  W —  and  refused  to  work  for 
her,  because  her  daughter  had  misrepresented  some- 
thing or  other  that  had  been  said.  Of  course,  all 
were  very  indignant,  and  all  knew,  from  the  first, 
that  it  would  turn  out  just  so. 

During  the  week,  Anna  called  on  several  persons 
for  whom  they  had  worked,  but  all  treated  her  coldly, 
and  none  had  any  thing  to  give  out. 

All  this  passed  without  having  found  its  way  to 
the  ears  *of  Doctor  Milnor.  But  even  he  did  not  ie- 
roain  long  in  ignorance.  Meeting  with  one  of  the 
kind  ladies  whom  he  had  interested  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Gray,  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  Mrs.  W — ,  he  said, 


"  How  comes  on  poor  Mrs.  Gray  and  her  daugh- 
ter?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  lady, 
looking  serious. 

"  When  did  you  see  her  last  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  several  weeks," 

"  Indeed !" 

"  No,  doctor.     Why,  havn't  you  heard?" 

"Heard    what,    Mrs.  ?"  asked  the   doctor, 

looking  pained  and  surprised. 

«  How  she  served  Mrs.  W—  ?" 

"  No.     How  did  she  serve  her  ?" 

"  Why,  bless  me !  I  supposed  yon  knew  all  about 
it" 

"  No  indeed.  I  have  not  heard  a  word.  But  tell 
me.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  am  deceived  in  that 
woman." 

"  Deceived  ?  Yes  indeed ;  we  are  all  deceived. 
She  has  acted  very  badly." 

"  Tell  me  what  she  has  done  ?" 

"  Insulted  Mrs.  W —  most  grossly." 

"How?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Mrs.  W—  sent  her  some  work 
to  do,  and  she  returned  it  with  an  insulting  note." 

"  Refusing  to  do  the  work?" 

"  O,  certainly." 

"  That  is  strange.  Do  you  remember  the  con- 
tents of  the  note  ?" 

"Not  exactly;  but  there  was  something  in  it 
about  thanking  her  to  keep  her  work  to  herself,  if  she 
grudged  letting  her  have  it,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing." 

»  Humph !     I  will  see  Mrs.  W— ." 

"  Do  so,  doctor.  She  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  show  you  the  note.  When  you  see  it  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  she  ought  to  be  left  to  come  to 
her  senses  by  a  little  suffering.  Some  people  in 
this  world  cannot  bear  the  least  good  fortune." 

Doctor  Milnor  called  upon  Mrs.  W —  on  the  same 
day ;  heard  her  version  of  the  matter,  and  read  Mrs. 
Gray's  note.  It  must  be  owned,  that  his  impression 
differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  coterie  of 
benevolent  ladies  who  had  discarded  the  poor 
woman. 

On  the  next  day,  the  doctor  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Gray  herself,  but  to  his  great  surprise,  found  that 
the  bouse  in  which  she  had  lived  was  vacant.  On 
making  inquiry  next  door,  he  found,  that,  about  a 
week  previously,  Mrs.  Gray  had  sold  off  most  of  her 
things,  and  moved  some  where  up  the  river. 

The  doctor  went  away  in  a  thoughtful  mood: 


CHAPTER  X. 


Mr. 


Gray  had  lived  in  Cincinnati,  for  many 
years.  At  one  time  his  circumstances  were  tolera- 
bly good ;  but  a  failure  in  business,  and  subsequent 
ill  health  reduced  him  very  low.  A  promise  of  em- 
ployment led  him  to  remove  to  Nashville,  where  he 
died,  leaving  his  family,  as  has  been  seen,  in  very 
destitute  circumstances.  ' 

So  soon  as  Mrs.  Gray  perceived  that  the  kind 
feelings  awakened  in  her  behalf,  were  beginning  to 
subside,  and  that  she  was  actually  regarded  with. 
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*omething  like  suspicion,  the  determined  to  go  back 
with  her  daughter  to  Cincinnati,  where  they  were 
better  known,  and  where  the  knew  that  they  could 
at  least  procure  work  enough  to  keep  them  above 
want.  Having  no  one  to  consult  on  the  subject, 
nothing  was  said  to  any  one.  They  sold  off  such 
articles  of  furniture  as  they  did  not  wish  to  remove, 
and  with  the  remnant  of  their  effects,  embarked  for 
Cincinnati.  No  one  asked  them  any  questions,  and 
they  communicated  with  no  one  on  the  subject 

In  Cincinnati,  they  felt  more  at  home,  although  the 
return  to  that  city  without  the  husband  and  father, 
who  was  so  tenderly  beloved,  affected  them  with  an 
inexpressible  sadness.  But  the  necessity  of  active 
exertion,  and  that  exertion  itself,  diverted  their 
thoughts,  and  buoyed  up  their  minds.  They  soon 
found  themselves  the  occupants  of  comfortable  apart- 
ments, and  with  as  much  on  their  hands  as  they 
could  do,  although  the  work  they  obtained  was  not 
very  profitable. 

Nothing  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  occurred 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  mother  and 
daughter  continued  to  labor  on,  at  work  obtained 
sometimes  from  the  shops  and  sometimes  from  fami- 
lies, managing,  by  so  doing  to  provide  for  themselves, 
all  they  desired,  and  even  to  lay  by  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  future  contingencies.    ' 

Although  so  poor,  as  to  be  obliged  to  toil  with 
constant  industry,  Mrs.  Gray  managed  always  to 
have  a  little  time  to  spare  in  which  she  read  to 
Anna,  or  caused  Anna  to  read  to  her.  Books  were 
obtained  from  a  circulating  library  at  a  very  small 
cost ;  they  were  usually  such  as  contained  informa- 
tion, or  set  forth  right  principles  for  conduct  in  life. 
Occasionally  a  work  of  a  lighter  character  was  pro- 
cured, as  a  kind  of  mental  relaxation. 

As  before  intimated,  Mrs.  Gray  was  a  woman 
whose  appearance  and  manner  indicated  one  above 
the  station  she  occupied.  There  was  something  of 
the  lady  in  all  her  movements.  She  had  evidently 
been  well  educated ;  was  intelligent,  and  polished  in 
her  exterior.  With  Anna,  who  seemed  deeply 
attached  to  her  mother,  she  had  always  taken  great 
pains ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  her  maternal  pride 
to  see  her  child  growing  up,  into  a  modest,  graceful, 
well  informed  young  woman,  fit  to  adorn  any  circle. 
Before  her  father  failed  in  business,  Anna  had  been 
taught  music  and  dancing,  and  had  taken  lessons  in 
French.  In  all  these  branches  of  a  polite  "education, 
she  had  made  considerable  progress. 

Time  passed  on.  Spring  came  and  went,  and  the 
summer  was  neatly  gone,  when  Mrs.  Gray  was 
attacked  with  a  prevailing  fever,  that  brought  her 
almost  immediately  to  the  verge  of  death.  From 
this,  aided  by  the  wise  prescriptions  of  a  skilful  phy- 
sician, she  slowly  recovered.  But  it  was  the  middle 
of  September  before  she  could  leave  her  room.  On 
the  first  day  that  she  ventured  forth,  she  took  a  heavy 
cold,  which  caused  a  relapse,  from  which  she  never  re- 
covered. In  a  few  short  weeks  she  sunk  into  the  grave. 

Some  days  previous  to  this  afflicting  event,  she 
was  in  a  calmer  state  than  usual.  The  fever  that 
had  continued  with  a  slow,  but  steady  progress  the 
work  of  destruction,  abated.  Her  mind  was  clear, 
her  eye  bright,  her  voice  firm.  The  great  change 
filled  Anna  with  hope. 


"  You  are  so  much  better,  dear  mother.  Oh,  I 
hope  you  will  be  well  soon !"  she  said. 

The  mother  looked  earnestly  into  the  face  of  her 
child. 

«  Anna,"  she  said,  after  some  momenta  had  pas- 
sed—" I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  perhape 
this  is  the  fittest  time.  I  may  never  recover,  and 
you  should  know  all  that  pertains  to  my  early  history. 
It  may  be  of  use  to  you.  There  may  still  be  living 
those  who  will  love  you  and  care  for  you,  for  your 
mother's  sake.  I  know  not  that  this  is  so ;  but,  I 
will  tell  you  all. 

"  My  father  was  a  rich  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 
,  I  had  a  twin  sister  and  a  brother,  both  of  whom,  but 
especially  the  latter,  I  loved  with  warm  affection. 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  my  family,  I  married  your 
father,  whose  only  fault  was,  want  of  wealth,  and 
high  family  connexions.  For  this  act  I  was  cast  off. 
For  a  few  years,  your  father  and  myself  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  we  removed  to  this  place. 
More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  came 
to  the  west.  But  once  during  that  time  did  the  least 
tidings  from  home  reach  me.  It  is  nearly  fifteen 
years,  since  I  saw,  announced  in  an  eastern  news- 
paper, the  death  of  my  father.  I  then  wrote  to  my 
sister,  but  got  no  answer.  She  may,  or  she  may  not 
be  living. 

«  The  manner  in  which  all  of  my  family  treated 
your  father,  made  me  indignant.  I  loved  him,  and 
was  of  a  proud  temper ;  I  could,  therefore,  poorly 
brook  contempt  when  it  was  cut  upon  him,  and  upon 
me  for  marrying  him.  This  feeling  of  indignant 
pride,  estranged  me  from  all  who  had  been  dear  from 
childhood. 

"  But,  still  there  are  natural  claims  as  well  as  re- 
lationships. I  fear,  Anna,  that  I  shall  not  be  with 
you  long.  Get  your  pen  and  write  down  the  names 
of  Mason  Grant,  and  Joseph  Markland.  Mrs.  Mary 
Grant,  the  wife  of  Mason  Grant,  if  living,  is  my  twin- 
sister,  and  Joseph  Markland  is  my  brother.  Joseph 
had  an  excellent  heart.  I  was  tenderly  attached  to 
him.  Oh,  I  have  so  often  and  often  wondered  how 
he  could  rest,  if  living,  without  seeking  me  out. 
But,  hearing  nothing  from  me  in  so  long  a  time,  he 
has,  probably,  thought  me  dead.  If  ever  I  should  be 
taken  from  you,  go  at  once  to  Philadelphia,  and  seek 
out  my  sister  and  brother.  They  will  love  you,  for 
their  sister's  sake,  I  am  sure,— they  will  take  care  of 
you.  Every  one  says  you  resemble  me  strongly ; 
that  will  be  to  them  the  best  proof  of  your  identity. 
But  there  is  another.  Bring  me  from  the  bottom  of 
my  trunk  a  small  box  that  you  will  find  there." 

Anna  brought  the  box.  Her  mother  opened  it, 
and  took  out  a  small,  richly  set  miniature,  that  the 
daughter  had  never  seen. 

"This  is  the  likeness  of  my  mother,"  *e$umed 
Mrs.  Gray.  "  It  was  in  my  possession  wh«n  I  was 
married,  and  I  have  ever  since  retained  it,  as  a  most 
precious  remembrancer  of  my  earliest  and  happiest 
days.  This,  with  your  strong  resemblance  to  me, 
will  make  your  statement  at  once  believed-  Pro- 
mise me,  then,  my  child,  that  if  I  am  taken  from 
you,  you  will  seek  out  these  relations." 

Anna  promised  in  a  faint  voice  ;  but,  as  she  did 
so,  a  chilling  shudder  passed  through  her  frame. 
"  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  dying,  my  dear,  dear  mo- 
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tier !"  ibe  sobbed,  falling  upon  her  neck.  "  Yon 
will  not  leave  me.  What  shell  I  do— where  shall  I 
go,  when  you  are  taken  away  ?" 

"All  will  he  right,  my  child/'  returned  Mrs. 
Gnj,  is  a  calm  voice.  « It  will  be  better  for  yon, 
I  trait,  and  I  shall  be  at  rest" 

Anna  continued  to  weep  in  bitter  anguish  of  spirit. 
There  was  something  so  earnest  about  her  mother, 
and  at  times,  so  solemn,  while  she  had  been  speaking 


to  her,  that  she  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  a  separation  was  near — a  separation  for 
which  she  was  utterly  unprepared. 

That  event  was  much  oloser  at  hand  than  either 
the  mother  or  child  had  supposed.  On  the  next 
morning  she  was  taken  quite  ill,  and  in  three  days 
breathed  out  her  last  mortal  sigh,  her  head  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  her  half  distracted  child. 
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ICTORIAL    HISTORY    OP 
THE  WORLD.      BY  JoHH 

Frost,  ll.d.  —  The 
arts  of  printing  and 
engraving,  are  rapid- 
ly progressing  in  this 
country,  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  Indica- 
ting, as  this  does,  an 
improving  taste  in  the 
people,  the.  fact  is  a  gratifying  one.  Hie  mass, 
it  is  true,  are  still  satisfied  to  obtain  a  large  quantity 
of  reading,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  little  caring 
whether  the  paper  they  get  be  white  or  brown — the 
type  large  or  small,  or  the  printing  well  executed  or 
defective ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ordinary 
style  of  pictorial  illustrations. 

A  picture,  with  too  many,  is  cared  for  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  idea  that  it  conveys.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  them  that  can  feel  delight  in 
the  perfection  of  art  which  presents  nature  in  its  most 
perfect  forms,  its  minutest  shades,  and  most  delicate 
touches.  But  there  is  another  class  that  can  and  do 
love  all  things  beautiful,  whether  in  art  or  nature ; 
and  this  class  is  adding  to  its  numbers,  daily.  For 
it,  the  artist  labors,  and  looking  upon  nature,  finds 
there,  the  prototypes  of  all  perfection.  Every  leaf, 
&nd  bud,  and  blossom — every  spire  of  grass  that 
springs  from  the  meadow— every  tall  tree  that  towers 
ip  from  the  forest— every  thing  animate  or  inaai- 
nate,  when  he  comes  to  regard  it  closely,  reveals  to 
im  a  beauty  and  order,  and  perfection  that  is  won- 
erf ul.  These  forms  of  order  and  beauty,  he  repro- 
uces  in  his  imperfect  degree,  for  the  delight  of  all 
rho  can  appreciate  and  love  them.  Succeeding  the 
sinter,  and  coming  nearer  to  the  great  body  of  the 
eople,  and  acting  with  a  broader  influence,  is  the 
jgraver,  who  reproduces  in  a  lower  degree,  but  with 
e  power  of  almost  infinite  multiplication,  the  works 
the  former,  and  sends  them  forth  to  all.  He 
ones  nearer,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  great  body  of 
e  people,  and  therefore,  he  acts  with  greater  power. 
is  use  in  society  is  felt  more  palpably,  and  appre- 
ited  more  highly ;  and  yet,  he  would  be  powerless, 
sre  it  not  for  the  painter  who  stands  far  above  him, 
d  almost  unseen  by  the  mass. 
Now,  just  in  the  degree  that  the  painter  and  en* 
tver  advances  towards  perfection  in  their  arts,  will 


be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  people.  If  they 
give  us  bad  pictures,  and  worse  transcripts  of  them 
on  steel  or  wood,  they  will  foster  a  low  and  grovel- 
ling taste.  But,  if  they  imitate  nature,  truly,  their 
use  in  raising  the  standard  of  taste,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, of  refining  and  ennobling  the  sentiments,  is 
beyond  computation. 

Next  to  the  graphic  is  the  typographic  art,  lower 
in  the  scale,  but  acting  with  a  still  broader,  and  still 
more  wonderful  power,  because  it  comes  down  lower, 
and  appeals  at  once  to  the  rational  faculty  of  the 
mind.  A  picture  may  not  be  understood,  or  be  under- 
stood only  in  a  general  sense ;  but  the  art  illustrative 
and  most  potent  of  all  arts,  printing,  gives  words  and 
sentences;  expresses  the  most  varied  and  minute 
shades  of  meaning ;  conveys  pictures  to  the  mind  in 
infinite  varieties  of  combination. 

Still,  without  painting  and  engraving,  printing  is 
often  powerless  in  its  attempts  to  convey  correct  ideas 
of  forms  in  external  nature,  and  in  art.  In  their 
union  lies  their  strength ;  and  in  this  our  day,  their 
union  is  becoming  more  and  more  universal ;  and 
still  better,  in  thus  uniting,  each  is  becoming  arrayed 
in  bridal  robes  of  exquisite  beauty.  Perfection  is 
aimed  at  by  the  printer  as  well  as  by  the  artist. 
Almost  every  day  books  are  issuing  from  the  press 
of  surpassing  excellence  in  all  that  appertains  to  ex- 
ternals ;  and  this  is  becoming  more  than  ever  true  ia 
our  own  country,  notwithstanding  that  the  rage  for 
cheap  books  seemed  for  a  time  to  paralyze  all  the 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  costly, 
because  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated  works. 

These  remarks,  which  are  more  extended  than  we 
thought  of  making  them  when  we  wrote  the  heading 
of  this  article,  have  been  elicited  by  finding  upon  oar 
table  the  fiist  number  of  "  Fleet's  Pictorial  History 
of  the  World,"  which  is  to  appear  in  thirty  numbers, 
at  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  to  be  embellished  with 
upwards  of  five  hundred  historical  engravings.  The 
typography  and  engravings  of  this  number,  are,  we 
had  like  to  have  said,  faultless.  The  title  page  is 
the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  wood  cutting  and 
printing  that  we  have  ever  seen  ;  at  the  first  glance, 
almost  any  one  would  take  it  for  a  steel  engraving. 

The  sale  of  this  work  must  be  very  large,  for  its 
great  beauty  and  cheapness  will  make  it  universally 
sought  after.  The  designs  are  all  original,  and  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Croome,  an  artist  of  the  finest  taste. 
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For    Arthur's   Magazine, 


THE   FIELD    AND    BATTLE  OF    WATERLOO. 


(See  Plate.) 


PWARDS   of  thirty 
i  years    have     passed, 
since  the  eventful  day 
which  witnessed  the 
.triumph  of  England, 
and    the  downfall  of 
[Europe's  greatest  ge- 
neral. Since  then,  how 
'changed  is    the  spot 
where    this   wholesale    tragedy    was.  enacted! 
Waving  crops  yearly  cover  the  wide  plain  which 
once  shook  beneath  the  rush  of  conflicting  armies. 
Its  brooks,  once  red  and  swollen  with  blood,  now 
flow  calmly  and  clearly  in  their  pebbly  beds. 
The  roar  of  arffllery  no  longer  rouses  the  sleep- 
ing echo,  from  its  scarcely  undulating  surface ; 
the  song  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  carol  of 
birds  from  leafy  bowers,  are  heard  instead.    A 
huge  mound,  raised  for  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
surmounted  by  a  pedestal  supporting  the  armorial 
"Lion"  of  England,  a  column,  and  an  obelisk  at 
some  distance,  which  have  also  been  reared  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle,  and  a  few  scattered, 
bleaching  bones,  occasionally  turned  up  from 
beneath  the  sod,  are  all  that  remain,  to  mark  the 
spat  immortalized  by  an  event  which  decided  the 
political  late  of  all  Europe.     Such  is  Waterloo 
Battle-field  at  the  present  day. 
We  find  a  condensed  account  of  this  battle  in 
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the  ^Encyclopaedia  Americana,"  which  is  so 
luminous  and  so  exact,  that  we  have  determined  to 
extract  the  principal  portion  of  it,  as  answering 
our  purpose  much  better  than  any  thing  we  could 
say. 

« Waterloo  is  a  Belgic  village,  on  the  road 
from  Charleror  to  Brussels,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  latter  city,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies.  A  short  distance  from  this  village, 
occurred,  June  18th,  1815,  the  memorable  battle 
to  which  Wellington  gave  the  name  of  his  head 
quarters,  Waterloo  ;  Bliicher,  that  of  the  turning 
point  of  the  contest,  Belle  Alliance ;  and  the 
French,  that  of  the  chief  point  of  their  attack, 
St.  Jean.  After  the  engagement  of  Quatre 
Bras,  and  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Ligny, 
Wellington  had  retired  to  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
and,  June  17th,  occupied  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  extending  from  the  little  town 
of  Braine  la  Lend,  to  Ohain.  Bliicher  having 
promised  to  assist  him  with  all  his  army,  he  here 
resolved  to  risk  a  battle. 

<(  The  British  army  was  divided  into  two  lines. 
The  right  of  the  first  line  consisted  of  the  second 
and  fourth  English  divisions,  the  third  and  sixth 
Hanoverians,  and  the  first  corps  of  Belgians, 
under  Lord  Hill.  The  centre  was  composed  of 
the  corps  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Bruns- 
wickers  and  troops  of  Massan,  having  the  guards, 
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under  general  Cooke,  on  the  right,  and  the  divi-  /  slaughter,  and  more  than  two  thousand  men  made 
sion  of  general  Alten  on  the  left.  The  left  wing  ?  prisoners.  About  this  period,  the  French  made 
consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Picton,   Lambert  j  themselves  masters  of  the  farm  of  La  Hay  eSainte, 


and  Kempt.  The  second  line  was,  in  most 
instances,  formed  of  the  troops  deemed  least 
worthy  of  confidence,  or  which  had  suffered  too 
severely  in  the  action  of  the  seventeenth  to  be 
again  exposed,  until  necessary.  It  was  placed 
behind  the  declivity  of  the  heights  to  the  rear, 
in  order  to  be  sheltered  from  the  cannonade,  but 
sustained  much  loss  from  shells  during  the  action. 
The  cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  and  dis- 
tributed all  along  the  line,  but  chiefly  posted  on 
the  left  of  the  centre  to  the  east  of  the  Charleroi 


and  retained  it  for  some  time,  but  were  at  last 
driven  out  by  shells.  Shortly  after,  a  general 
attack  of  the  French  was  made  on  the  squares, 
chiefly  towards  the  centre  of  the  British.  In 
spite  of  the  continued  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, they  compelled  the  artillery  men  to  retire 
within  the  squares.  The  cuirassiers  continued 
their  onset,  and  rode  up  to  their  squares,  in  the 
confidence  of  sweeping  them  away  before  their 
charge ;  but  they  were  driven  back  by  the  dread- 
ful fire  of  the  British  infantry.     Enraged  at  the 


causeway.  The  farm  house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  J  small  success  of  his  exertions,  Napoleon  now 
in  the  front  of  the  centre  was  garrisoned;  but  \  threw  his  cuirassiers  on  the  English  line  between 
there  was  not  time  to  prepare  it  effectually  for  |  two  ehaussees.  They  broke  through  between 
defence.  The  villa,  gardens,  and  farm-yard  of  j  the  squares,  but  were  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Hongomont,  formed  a  strong  advanced  post  j  the  English  and  Dutch  Cavalry, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  right.  The  whole  \  "During  the  battle,  several  French  batteries 
British  position  formed  a  sort  of  curve,  the  ',  were  stationed  only  a  few  hundred  paces  in  front 
centre  of  which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  J  of  the  English,  and  the  victory  began  to  incline 
the  extremities,  particularly  the  right,  drawn  i  to  the  side  of  the  French.  At  this  juncture  the 
considerably  backward.  j  van  of  the  fourth  Prussian  battalion,  (which  the 

<<  Napoleon  had  bivouacked,  a  cannon-shot  from  \  French  thought  at  first  to  be  the  corps  of  Grou- 
the  British  camp,  on  the  eminence  of  Belle  Alii-  {  chy)  under  the  command  of  general  Biilow, 
ance.  His  army  consisted  of  three  corps  of  )  showed  itself  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Frichemont, 
infantry,  two  of  cavalry  and  all  the  guards.  It  \  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy.  The 
might  contain  about  ninety  thousand  soldiers.*  ',  battalion  had  left  Wavre  the  same  morning,  and 
On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  English  and  {  animated  by  the  presence  of  prince  Blucher,  had 
Dutch  forces,  (Prince  Frederick  of  the  Nether-  i  overcome  all  the  obstacles  of  the  march.  The 
lands,  having  remained  at  Hall  with  19,000  men]  /  sixth  French  corps,  hitherto  stationed  at  the 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men.  Accord-  I  reserve  of  the  right  wing,  was  immediately  op- 
ing to  Gour gaud's  account,  Napoleon's  design  i  posed  to  the  Prussians,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued, 
was  to  break  the  centre  of  the  English,  and  cut  \  It  was  six  o'clock  when  this  took  place, 
off"  their  retreat,  but  in  all  events  to  separate  \  "Napoleon,  meanwhile,  when  he  perceived  the 
them  from  the  Prussians.  \  attack  of  the  Prussians,  instead  of  diminishing 

<<  The  battle  began  about  noon  June  18th,  by  an  j  his  attacks  on  the  British  line,  resolved  to  assail 
attack  of  the  second  French  battalion,  on  the  ?  it  with  all  his  forces.  The  second  French  corps, 
advanced  post  of  Hongomont.  The  wood  defended  j  all  the  cavalry,  and  all  the  guards,  therefore  put 
by  the  troops  of  Massan  was  taken  by  the  French  \  themselves  in  motion.  Wellington  quietly 
but  the  house,  garden,  and  farm  offices  were  <  awaited  their  approach,  and  as  soon  as  the  dense 
maintained  by  the  English  guards.  j  columns  had  arrived  within  a  skort  distance,  he 

"  About  two  o'clock,  four  columns  of  French  J  opened  so  murderous  a  fire  upon  them,  that  they 

infantry  advanced  from  Belle  Alliance,  against  j  stopped,  and  were  compelled  to  fire  in  return.  The 

the  British  centre.     The  cavalry  supported  them,     right  wing  of  the  French  had  also  advanced  at 

but  were  repulsed  by  the  British  cavalry,  while     the  same  time  with  the  centre,  had  driven  the 

the   infantry,  who  ha^  forced  their  way  to  the     Massan  soldiers  from  Papelotte.  and  attacked  the 

centre  of  the  British  position  were  attacked  by  j  Prussians  in  Frichemont.     This  movement  de- 

a  brigade  brought  up  from  the  second  line  by     stroyed  for  a    moment    the   connexion   of   the 

general  Picton,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  brigade  j  Prussians  with  the  English  left  wing,  and  made 

of  heavy  English  cavalry  charged  them  in  flank,  j  the  situation  of  affairs  at  this  juncture,  critical. 

The  French  columns  were  broken  with  great  \      "  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  first  brigade  of 

|  the  first  Prussian  battalion,  under  general  Ziethen, 
*  According     to    Gourgaud,     Napoleon's     army  \  decided   the   battle>      Their    arrival    had    been 

amounted  to  not  more  than  sixty-seven  thousand  men  <   ,  .        ,  ,  ,  ,    . , 

.      ,    ,      ,  ,  .  r  A  4.„         •»*         delayed  by  a  necessary  change   in  their  march, 

and  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  Artillery.    Mar-  \  J  J  /  & 

•hall  Grouchy  inarched  on  the  17th  upon  Wavre,  \  aud  hV  *he  badness  of  the  roads.     These  brave 
with  35,230  men  and  110  pieces  of  artillery.  j  soldiers  immediately  separated  the  sixth  French 
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corps  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  by  means  of 
twenty-four  cannon  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  put  them  to  flight.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  English  cavalry  had  over- 
thrown and  dispersed,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
the  infantry  stationed  at  La  Haye.  These  troops 
became  mingled  at  Belle  Alliance  with  those  who 
were  pursued  by  the  first  Prussian  corps ;  and 
thus  their  defeat  became  complete.  The  English 
and  Prussians  followed  hotly  and  kept  up  a  con- 
tinued fire. 

"  The  disorder  of  the  French  now  exceeded  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  witnessed.  Obedience  and 
order  had  ceased  ;  infantry  and  cavalry,  generals 
and  servants,  soldiers  and  officers,  were  mingled 
in  wild  confusion ;  every  one  consulted  only  his 
own  preservation.  All  the  artillery  and  baggage 
were  abandoned.  *  The  disorder  finally  increased 
to  an  incredible  degree,  when  Plachenoit  was 
taken  by  the  combined  exertion  of  Hiller's  brigade 
and  a  part  of  the  second  battalion.  At  Belle 
Alliance,  the  victorious  generals  met.  Prince 
Blucher  now  ordered  a  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussians,  with  all  the  disposable  troops,  under 
general  count  Gneisenan's  personal  direction. 

"In  Jemappes,  which  was  taken  by  a  sudden 
attack,  the  travelling  carriage  of  Napoleon,  with 
his  jewels,  his  plate  and  other  valuables,  as  well 
as  many  military  chests,  and  the  rest  of  the 
haggage  of  the  French  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  Upwards  of  two  thousand 
cannon,  two  eagles,  and  six  thousand  prisoners, 
were  the  trophies  of  this  victory.  The  whole 
French  army  was  dispersed  and  disabled.  The 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  35,000. 
Napoleon  hastened  to  Paris.  Grouchy,  however, 
returned  through  Namur,  (which  the  allies  had 
not  occupied,  and  where  the  Prussians  attacked 
him  with  a  loss  of  sixteen  hundred  men)  to  Laon, 
by  the  road  through  Bethel. 

«•  General  Gourgaud,  in  his  Campagne  de  1815 
attributes  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  the  faults 
committed  by  marshall  Ney  ;  but  the  ex-prefect 
Gamut  has  justified  the  marshall,  by  printing  the 
original  orders,  which  did  not  allow  Hey  to  act 
otherwise.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Ney 
caused  the  cavalry  to  advance  too  far.  Marchand 
has  also  refuted  Gourgaud's  account. 

"Napoleon  himself  gives  two  reasons  for  the 
loss  of  the  battle  :  1.  The  non-arrival  of  Grouchy 
(but  Grouchy  did  not  receive  till  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth,  the  command, 
given  by  Napoleon  in  the  forenoon,  to  join  the 
right  wing  of  the  French) ;  2.  the  attack  of  the 
moan  ted  grenadiers  and  the  reserved  cavalry, 
without  bis  command  and  knowledge.  Napoleon, 
as  he  says  himself,  was  in  great  personal  danger, 
when  the  English,  towards  the  end  of  the  battle, 


became  the  assailants,  a  portion  of  their  cavalry 
and  sharp-shooters  came  near  the  place  where 
Napoleon  was.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion1;  and  resolved  to  attack  and  die  ;  but 
Soult  seized  his  horse's  reins,  and  exclaimed, 
<  They  will  take  you  prisoner,  sire,  and  not  kill 
you.'  He,  with  generals  Dronot,  Bertrand  and 
Gourgaud  succeeded  in  removing  the  emperor 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon,  however, 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  both  before  and  after  his 
arrival  at  St.  Helena,  <  J  'aurais  du  mourir  a 
Waterloo  »» 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  been 
at  a  ball  in  Brussels,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, when  the  advance  of  Napoleon  was  first 
made  known.  This  circumstance,  and  others, 
preceding  and  during  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  graphic  passages  in  <<  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age." This  passage  cannot  be  read  too  often, 
and  our  readers  will  pardon  our  quoting  it. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women,  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes,  which  spake  again. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

Bui  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes,  like  a 
rising  knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No ;  't  was  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car,  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 

No  sleep  till   morn,  when   youth  and  pleasure 
meet, 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks    in    once 
more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo,  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !   arm  !  it  is — it  is — the   cannon's  opening 
roar ! 

•  ■  •  •  ■  • 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears  and  tremblings  of  distress. 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago, 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from    out  young  hearts,  and  choking 
sighs 

Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  :  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  nights  so  sweet,  such  awful  morn 
could  rise  ? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot 'haste  ;  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron  and  the  clattering  car, 

Went  pouring  forward,  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; , 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
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Roused  up 
While  1 
Or  whil 


■"  The  foe 


-,  (he  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Ihe  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
rong'd  Ihe  ci 
■Bring  with*: 
„!   they  con 

ild  and  high  the  "  Cameron's  gathering" 

wnr  note  of  Loehial,  which  Albyn's  hil 
eard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saion  foei 
in  the  noon  of  night  that  Pibroch  thrill 


With  Ihe  fierce  native  dar 

The  Wirring  memory  ol 

And  Evan's,  Donald 'a  feme, 


d  Ardennes  mm  above  them  her  green  leaves,  > 
Dewy  with  nature'a  tenr-dtopi,  as  they  pas«,       j 


Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  gran, 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall   moulder  cold 
am)  low. 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life,— 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle,  proudly  gay, — 

The   midnight,   brought    the    signal-sound     of 
strife, 
The  morn,  the  marshalling  in  arms,— the  day- 
Battle's  magniEceniiy-stern  array  '. 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  il,  which  when 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 

W  hich  her  own  clay  -hall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial 


'WOULD    I   WERE    A    POET. 


AKE  not  such  wish— 
'tis  vain  Bathe 
,  ideal, 

Which    the    heart 
worship,  in    its 
lonely  hour ; 
A    shallow,     melting 

When  sober  thought 

power. 

le  hnow'st  the  swellings, 


Lt  gleam  like  jewell'd  ca vents  through  the  atri 

niggling  of  strong  thought, — the  waste  of  ft 

ng,— 

i  burning  heart,  consuming  all  its  own, 

ke  a  stern  and  wayward  spirit,  sealing 


Too  mueh-t* 
Before  that  : 


arly  loved,- 


fe-throb 


And  from  Ihe  classic  page  of  mind  is  storing 
Its  own  with  things  of  beauty  or  of  doubt. 

Perchance  the  eyes  that  gaze  on  them  are  blind, 

Then  downward  fall  with  an  unconscious  motion 

Back  10  the  past,— that  maelstrom  of  the  mind. 


rid  a  paradiae  of  love, 

tepa  wheresoe'er  they  move 

'Bin- -that  we  are  burning 


>rlhleaa  lea 


I  oMi 


Upheld  alone  by  the  vain  hope  of  hearing 
A    voice    of     praise    when     anchor'd 
grave. 
Vain  compensation  for  a  spirit  broken, 

A  worn  out  life,- the  sure  and  early  token 
Of  many  a  weary  day  and  sleepless  nigh 


Whe 


y  loved — well  may  the  s 
ploughing  through    tbi 


n  thus  before  the  aacraficial  altar, 
orn,  noon  and  nighi,  it  pours  its  life-tides  out. 
:   Yel  not  reluctantly,  if  but  relying  '        ' 

Upon  the  value  of  Ihe  gift  it  brings, 
(ts  last  hopei  are,  like  ihe  sweet  swans  when   dy- 


To  mate 


■ad; 


no  high  mounted  on  the  funeral 
nd  to  the  body  of  the  senseless  i 
far  around  him  rises  flames  of  fire, 

ids  the  poet  in  bis" hour  of  trial, 

h  none  to  help  him  from  the  funeral 


i  ! 


THE  RUINS  OF  NETLEY  ABBEY. 


"  Fallen  pile !  I  ask  not  what  hai  been  thy  fal 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  tlie  mi 
Through  each  lone  arch,  liks  spirit!  that  iomp! 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
Oo  this  world1!  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  might  proudly,  in  their  prin 
Have  stood  with  giant  port,  'till,  bowed  by  tim 

They  miifht  ban  sunk  like  thee  ;  though  thus 
They  lift  their  heads,  with  venerable  hairs 
Besprent,  mojealie  yet,  and  as  in  scorn 


Apoitrophe  to  Nclley  Abbey.— Bowles. 


,    VERY    thing    about 
t  this  venerable  ruin — 
f .  the    loveliness  or  the 
5  landscape, — the  quiet 
\  seclusion  of  the  spot, — 
kthe    mournful    deaoia- 
Jtion   of  years, — frag 
foments  of  sculpture,— 
broken    crosses,    and 
mutilated  columns  overgTown  with  envious  ivy ; 
the  solitude  of  the  artificial  lakes,  overshadowed 
by  deep  forests  ; — all  these  influences  acting  upon 
the  mind  of  the  traveller,  are  calculated  to  arouse 
the  imagination,  and  call  up,  like  phantoms,  the 
scenes,   the  events,  and  the  personages,  of  former 
days.      No  mind  possessed  of  feeling  for  tbe  pic- 
turesque or  poetical,  can  resist  the  effect  produ- 
ced by  wandering  amid  these  ruins,  which  seem 
17' 


|  consecrated  by  the   remembrance  of  the  time 
f  when  they  stood  proudly  defying  the  storm, 
1       But  reality  claims  our  attention  totheexelu- 
f  sion  of  poetic  revery,  and  we  must  therefore 
J  briefly  execute  our  task. 

j  Netley  Abbey,  (Or,  according  to  Leland's  Col- 
j  lecteana,  Lettely  Abbey,  from  the  Latin,  de  Lata 
\  Laeo,  pleasant  place,)  haa  long  been  celebrated 
(  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins  in  the  Old 
<  World.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1239  by 
.  Peter  Roche,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Its  first 
:  charter  was  granted  in  tbe  year  1207  by  Henry 
■  III.  in  which  charter  the  abbey  is  called  Bale- 


:    MaH, 


di   loto    t 


■      Udvr. 


which  gave  rise  to  the  English  name  of  Edwards- 
tow.  But  little  is  known  of  the  establishment  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years  after  its  foundation 
The  Monks  belonged  to  the  severs  order  of  the 
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Cisterians.  The  wealth  of  the  establishment  \  at  last  decided  upon  paying  no  attention  to  his 
seems  not  to  have  been  great ;  for,  at  the  time  of  \  dream ;  and  accordingly  began  his  operations  for 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  its  income  was  merely  nom-  pulling  down  the  building;  he  had  not  proceeded 
inal.  It  is  even  said  that  they  were  destitute  of  j  far,  when,  as  he  was  proceeding  in  the  work, 
a  library,  and  that,  about  the  commencement  of  j  the  arch  of  one  of  the  windows,  but  not 
the  sixteenth  century  they  were  possessed  of  but  {  the  one  he  had  dreamed  of,  which  is  the  east  win- 
one  book,  which  was  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Treatise  dow,  still  standing,  fell  upon  his  head  and  frac- 
on  Rhetoric.  In  the  year  1537  the  place  was  tured  his  scull.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the 
transferred  to  Sir  William  Paulet,  by  a  grant  wound  would  not  prove  mortal ;  but  it  was  aggra- 
from  the  King.  It  afterwards  passed  through  vated  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon, 
the  hands  of  several  of  tbe^  nobility,  some  of  j  and  the  man  died.  The  accident  which  befell 
whom  made  it  a  place  of  residence.  About  the  Taylor  being  popularly  attributed  to  the  special 
end  of  the  century  it  became  the  property  of  the     interposition  of  Heaven,  saved  the  abbey  from 


Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  commenced  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  old  building,  by  converting  the  nave 
of  the  church  into  a  kitchen  and  offices. 


K 


demolition.    But  the  place  soon  after  passed  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  Earl   of  Huntingdon, 
and  has  since  been  successively  in  that  of  various 
There  is  also  a  strange  story  in  which  he  is  |  other  families.     It  was  lately  the  property  of 
implicated,"  says    the    narrator.      "  The  earl,  j  Lady  Holland,  widow  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland, 
about  the  year  1700,  or  soon  after,  made  a  con-     Bart." 

tract  with  a  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  a  builder  of  \  But  little  of  Netley  Abbey  now  remains,  ex- 
Southampton,  for  the  complete  demolition  of  the  j  cept  the  bare  walls.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
abbey, — it  being  intended  by  Tay lor, to  employ  the  \  elevation  which  rises  from  Southampton  Wa- 
materials  in  erecting  a  town-house, and  other  build-  I  ter. 

ings,  at  New  Port.  After  making  this  agreement,  j  The  walk  from  the  village  of  Southampton,  is 
however,  Taylor  dreamed,  that  as  he  was  pulling  \  said  to  be  one  of  enchanting  beauty.  The  abbey 
down  a  particular  window,  one  of  the'  stones  itself  is  embosomed  in  a  clump  of  oaks  and  other 
forming  the  arch,  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him.  trees,  some  of  which  springing  from  the  midst  of 
His  dream  impressed  him  so  forcibly,  that  he  j  its  <<  roofless  walls"  wave  their  branches  over 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a  friend  (who  is  <  them. 

said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  well  known  j  The  buildings  seem  to  have  formed,  originally, 
Doctor  Isaac  Watts),  and  in  some  perplexity  asked  \  a  quadrangular  square,  which  was  of  considerable 
his  advice.  His  friend  thought  it  would  be  his  j  extent,  being  200  feet  in  length,  by  60  transept 
safest  course  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  j  of  120  feet  long. 

affair,  respecting  which  he  had  been  so  alarmingly  i  Of  these,  however,  little  but  their  traces  re- 
forewarned,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  \  main.  Thus  are  disappearing  the  monumen  fbts 
to  desist  from  his  intention.     Taylor  however  >  ancient  times. 
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THE    HEART   KNOWETH   ITS    OWN  BITTERNESS 


BY     D.     C.     COLKSWORTHY. 


Whene'er  we  see  a  happy  face, 

How  little  do  we  know 
Within  the  heart  how  large  a  space 

Is  filled  with  pain  and  wo. 

Verhaps  a  pleasant  smile  conceals 
A  pang  which  none  discerns  ; 

And  while  the  brow  a  joy  reveals 
The  fire  of  anguish  burns. 


Oh,  could  we  read  the  inmost  heart — 

Its  sorrow  and  its  grief — 
Back  from  the  smiling  face  we'd  start, 

And  seek  to  give  relief. 

Pity  instead  of  hate  would  move, 
And  love  inspire  the  breast ; 

A  thousand  times  we  should  approve 
When  censure  is  expressed. 
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THE     HEIRESS 


BY      T.      3.  .ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER      XI. 


T  was  impossible  for  Anna 
Gray  to  realize,  until  after 
the  burial  of  her  mother, 
the  true  nature  of  the  loss 
she  had  sustained.  Death, 
when  at  last  it  came,  be- 
numbed for  a  time  her  feel- 
ings. The  shock  was  60 
severe,  that  its  effect  was 
paralizing.  But,  after  the  body  had  been  carried 
to  the  grave,  and  the  few  sympathizing  neighbors 
who  attended  the  funeral  had  departed,  Anna  felt 
a  most  distressing  sense  of  loneliness  and  bereave- 
ment. This  continued  for  several  days.  Then, 
thoughts  of  what  she  should  do,  and  where  she 
should  go,  began  to  possess  her  mind,  and  raise  it 
above  a  state  of  brooding  melancholy. 

The  promise  she  had  made  to  her  mother  a 
short  time  before  her  death,  filial  love  and  duty 
required  her  to  perform,  although  her  own  feel- 
ings were  altogether  opposed.  She  did  not  wish 
to  know  the  relatives  who  had  treated  her  mother 
with  cruel  neglect ;  who  had,  in  fact,  cast  her 
off;  much  less  seek  them  out  and  apply  to  them 
for  support  and  protection.  But,  her  word  had 
been  given  to  a  dying  parent,  and  that  word  she 
dared  not  violate. 

With  a  most  unconquerable  reluctance,  she  set 
about  making  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Phila- 
delphia. Not  a  single  person,  among  the  few 
people  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  knew  any 
one  in  Philadelphia,  or  could  give  her  any  infor- 
mation as  to  where  she  should  go,  or  how  she 
should  act  on  her  arrival  in  that  city.  The 
amount  of  money  that  she  received  from  the  sale 
yf  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  was  barely  suffi- 
cient, after  paying  two  months'  rent,  and  buying 
leraeif  some  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  to 
neet  the  cost  of  her  passage  up  the  river  and 
icroas  the  mountains. 
<«  Suppose  I  cannot  find  them?    What  shall  I 


do  in  a  strange  place?"  She  asked  herself  on 
the  evening  before  she  started,  and  shuddered  at 
the  question.  But  she  could  only  go  forward  and 
trust  that  all  would  come  out  right  in  the  end. 

A  man  who  lived  near  neighbor,  and  who  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  her  father,  went  with 
her  to  the  steamboat  when  she  started,  and  put 
her  under  the  captain's  care,  who  promised  to 
see  her  safely  in  the  stage  for  Philadelphia,  im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Pittsburg. 

No  incident  worth  noting  occurred  on  the 
passage  up  the  river.  At  Pittsburg,  she  was 
placed  by  the  captain,  according  to  promise,  in 
the  eastern  stage.  After  her  passage  was  paid, 
she  had  only  about  three  dollars  left.  She  was 
the  only  female  passenger  among  nine  persons. 
Her  heart  trembled  when  she  found  herself  thus 
situated ;  but  for  this  there  was  no  cause.  She 
was  treated  with  the  kindest  attentions  during 
the  whole  journey  of  three  days. 

It  was  mid-day  when  they  arrived  in  the  city. 

<<  Shall  I  get  a  carriage  for  you?"  asked  one 
of  her  fellow  passengers. 

Anna  started  from  the  deep  reverie  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  and  replied, 

«  No,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  almost  involuntarily. 

The  man  paused  a  moment,  and  then  left  her 
to  look  after  his  own  baggage.  She  was  now 
alone  in  a  strange  city. 

«  A  carriage,  ma'am  ?"  "  Any  baggage, 
ma'am?"  asked  three  or  four  porters  and  car- 
riage drivers,  passing  up  to  the  bewildered  girl, 
as  she  descended  to  the  street.  She  had  a  trunk, 
and  she  knew  that  she  would  have  to  employ  a 
porter  to  carry  it  for  her ;  so  she  engaged  one, 
who  took  charge  of  her  baggage. 

«  Where  do  you  wish  it  taken,  ma'am?" 

This  question  awoke  Anna  to  a  full  realization 
of  her  situation.  "Where?"  Alas!  She  was 
homeless.  And  worse,  had  not  so  much  as  a 
dollar  in  her  pone.    The  small  sum  that  remained 
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on  leaving   Pittsburg,  had  been  nearly  all  ex- 
pended for  her  meals  on  the  road. 

<<  Do  you  wish  your  trunk  taken  to  a  hotel  or 
private  house  ?" 

The  porter  asked  this  question  with  evidences 
of  impatience,  as  he  had  waited  for  over  a  minute 
for  an  answer  to  the  previous  one. 

»Toa  hotel,"  Anna  said,  faintly. 

"  Which  one,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  where  a  Mr.  Grant  lives?" 

«  No  ma'am,"  returned  the  porter. 

"Or  a  Mr.  Markland?" 

"  Does  he  keep  a  hotel  ?" 

" I  don't  know?" 

(<  I  never  heard  the  name.  But  where  shall  I 
take  your  baggage  ?" 

Anna's  thoughts  had  been  60  much  in  confusion 
ever  since  her  departure  from  Cincinnati,  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  determine  what  course 
to  take  on  her  arrival  in  Philadelphia.  She  was, 
therefore,  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  the 
porter's  question. 

."  Can't  my  trunk  stay  here  for  a  little  while  ?" 
she  at  length  asked. 

"  0  yes,  ma'am.  I  can  put  it  in  the  office  for 
you,  and  you  can  get  it  at  any  time.  My  name 
is  Bill.  Ask  for  Bill,  when  you  come  for  it ;  or, 
if  I  am  not  here,  leave  word  where  it  is  to  go." 

The  trunk  was,  accordingly,  deposited  in  the 
rail  road  office,  and  Anna  started  to  go— she 
knew  not  where ! 

The  sky  had  been  overcast  since  morning.  No 
rain  had  yet  fallen,  but  the  wind  was  from  the 
east,  and  the  air  damp  and  cold.  It  was  late  in 
November. 

Anna  went  forth  from  the  car  office,  and  took 
her  way  down  Market  street  She  had  yet  set- 
tled upon  no  course  of  action.  She  walked  along, 
because  to  stand  still,  while  striving  to  think, 
would  attract  the  attention  she  wished,  as  a  timid 
girl,  in  a  strange  city,  to  avoid.  On,  on  she 
went,  square  after  square,  until  a  sight  of  the 
river  caused  her  to  pause  for  a  full  minute  in  sad 
irresolution. 

"  Where  shall  I  go  ?  What  must  I  do  ?"  she 
sighed  as  she  crossed  over  at  Second  street,  and 
*  took  a  northerly  course,  which  she  pursued  as 
far  as  Arch  street,  up  which  she  directed  her 
steps.  After  passing  Fifth  street,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  houses  made  her  think  that,  possibly, 
her  aunt  might  reside  in  one  of  them,  if  still 
living.  With  this  feeble  hope  in  her  mind,  she 
examined  every  door  plate,  as  she  moved  along, 
but  the  name  of  «« Grant"  no  where  met  her 
anxious  eye. 

At  Thirteenth  street  she  stood  still,  irresolute, 
for  some  time. 

Perhaps  I  may  find  the  house  on  the  other 


«( 


side,"  she  said,  and  crossed  over  and  went  down 
as  far  as  Seventh  street.  But  the  search  was 
vain.  On  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Arch  she 
again  paused,  looking  up  and  then  down  the  first 
named  street.  As  she  thus  stood,  a  young  man, 
dashingly  attired,  approached  with  his  gaze  fixed 
intently  upon  her.  She  did  not  notice  him  until 
he  was  within  a  few  paces,  and  then,  as  her  eyes 
fell  on  his  face  and  she  perceived  its  expression, 
she  shuddered  and  sprung  across  the  street  in  a 
southward  direction.  The  young  man  quickened 
his  pace.  She  heard  his  footsteps  behind  her, 
Land  her  heart  beat  rapidly.  She  kept  in  advance 
of  him  until  she  had  nearly  reached  Market  street. 
But  he  was  now  close  by  her  side.  Her  heart 
fluttered— the  cold  sweat  came  out  over  her 
whole  body — her  limbs  could  scarcely  sustain 
her.  Every  moment  she  expected  to  feel  the 
rude  grasp  of  a  man's  hand.  If  sufficient  power 
had  remained,  she  would  have  darted  forward  and 
ran  on  at  full  speed ;  but  she  felt  more  like  sink- 
ing to  the  pavement  than  running.  At  length 
she  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  on ;  her 
pace  slackened  suddenly,  and  the  man  who  had 
been  following  her,  passed  onwards.  When  a 
few  paces  beyond,  he  turned  partly  around,  with 
a  half  curious,  half  impertinent  stare ;  but  one 
glance  at  Anna's  countenance  satisfied  him  that 
he  had  mistaken  her  character.  In  a  minute  or 
two  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  Anna  moving  on 
with  scarcely  power  to  walk.  She  had  been 
dreadfully  frightened. 

Since  morning,  nothing  had  been  eaten  by  the 
unhappy  girl.  Want  of  food,  anxiety,  and  sud- 
den alarm  caused  her  to  feel  very  faint.  For  a 
few  minutes  it  seemed  that  she  would  sink  to  the 
pavement.  But  she  kept  on  as  far  as  Chestnut 
street  up  which  she  turned,  and  walked  nearly  as 
far  as  Broad  street,  examining  the  door  plates  as 
she  had  done  in  Arch  street,  and  to  as  little  pur- 
pose. 

As  she  returned,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
she  saw  cakes  in  a  confectioner's  window.  Faint 
and  weary,  she  entered  the  shop  and  asked  for  a 
cup  of  tea,  which  was  served  up  with  a  slice  of 
toast,  in  a  back  room.  A  girl  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen brought  these  to  her  on  a  waiter.  Anna 
looked  into  her  face,  and  saw  that  its  expression 
was  innocent  and  kind. 

«  Do  you  know  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Grant?"  she  asked  of  this  girl. 

" Grant? — Grant?  No  miss,  I  don't  know 
any  body  by  that  name." 

Anna  commenced  sipping  her  tea  and  the  girl 
retired.    A  few  mouthfuls  were  eaten,  and  then 
the  young  wanderer  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  with  her  eyes  cast  to  the  floor,  and  fell 
\  into  a  deep  state  of  abstraction.    From  this  she 
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was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  attendant,  who  i,  street,  and  her  motions  liable  to  attract  atten- 
had  returned.  tion. 

« I  believe  there  is  a  family  named  Grant,"  1  Recovering  herself,  however,  she  lifted  her 
she  said,  <<  around  in  Walnut  street."  1  eyes,  and  perceived  that  the  shadows  of  approach- 

"  There  is!"  Anna  arose  as  she  Bpoke,  her  j  ing  evening  were  growing  more  and  more  distinct, 
face  flushed  for  a  moment,  and  then  became  ;  A  shudder  passed  over  her.  Quickly  turning, 
pale.  she  retraced  her  steps,  and,  without  allowing  her 


"  Yes.     They  live  in  one  of  those  large  new  '  imagination  to  dwell  upon  the  shock  of  a  first 

houses  below street.    I  remember  the  name  :  interview  with  her  aunt,  a  thing  from  which  she 

on  the  door."  [  shrunk  with  an  unconquerable  reluctance,  she 

"Where  is  Walnut  street?"  j  kept  steadily  on  until  she  again  stood  in  front  of 

« It  is  the  next  street  below."  J  the  house  of  Mason  Grant.     But  she  could  not 

<<  And street  ?"  \  ascend  the  steps  that  led  to  the  door  of  this  elegant 

«  Just  two  streets  above."  \  mansion.     Her  thoughts  again  became  confused, 

'<  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  family  ?"    ]  and  again  she  passed  the  house,  and  walked  on  for 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  then  remarked,      j  nearly  two  squares.       She  then  paused,  stood 

<<  They  are  very  rich,  no  doubt."  {  thoughtful  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  finally 

'Anna  said  nothing  further.     The  girl  retired,  j  turned  and  went  slowly  back.    Again  she  was 

and  she  sat  down  to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts.  <  before  the  dwelling  of  her  aunt,  and  again  she 

«  They  are  very  rich,  no  doubt."     "  A  large     stopped  irresolute.     At  length  she  ascended  the 

new  house."    These  words  kept  ringing  in  her     steps,  and  timidly  rung  the  bell— or  rather  made 

ears,  and  caused  her  to  cast  her  eyes  down  upon  }  an  effort  to  do  so ;  but  she  had  exerted  too  little 

her  own  poor  apparel.  strength,  the  bell  did  not  really  answer  to  her 

<<  Suppose  it  is  my  mother's  sifter? — how  will  j  hand.    For  nearly  five  minutes  she  stood  as  if 

she  receive  me  ?"    This  question,  never  asked  so  j  fixed  to  the  spot,  but  no  one  came  to  the  door. 

seriously  before,  caused  her  heart  to  sink.  It  was  j  She  did  not  attempt  to  ring  again.    Her  heart  had 

/nil  half  an  hour  before  she  could  summon  resolu-  I  failed  her.    Slowly  she  at  length  descended  the 

tion  sufficient  to  go  forth  in  search  of  the  dwelling     steps,  and  moved  down  the  street,  turning  every 

that  contained,  or  might  contain  the  relative  she  \  few  paces  to  see  if  the  door  should  open. 

sought.  *      It  was  nearly  dark,  already  the  watchmen  had 

It  was  after  four  o'clock  when  she  left  the  ■  lit  their  lamps,  and  the  street  was    filled  with 

shop   where  she    had  taken  some  refreshment.  >  persons  wending  their  way  homeward  after  having 

The   air  had  become  colder,  and  thick  clouds  '  finished  the  labors  of  the  day.    Anna  had  walked 


covered  the  sky.    The  short  afternoon  had  verged 
on    close  toward  evening,  the  dusky  coming  of 


on  for  a  short  distance,  when  she  perceived  that 
night  was  fast  closing  in.     She  stopped  quickly, 


'which  was   already  perceived  by  Anna,   over  \  while  a  tremor  ran  through  her  frame. 
whose  feelings  a  deeper  shadow  fell  as  her  eye  \      «» I  must  do  it.     There  *s  no  hope  for  me,"  she 
noted  the  rapid  decline  of  day.  f  at  length    said,   turning  back  and  approaching 

following  the  direction  given  her,  she  turned  \  the  house  she  had  more  than  once  hesitated  to 
off  from  Chestnut  street,  and  passed  down  to  <  enter.  Without  giving  herself  time  to  waver 
"Walnut  street,  up  which  she  walked  rapidly.  ',  again  in  her  resolution,  Anna  passed  quickly  up 
In  less  than  five  minutes  she  was  before  an  elegant  ;  the  steps  and  rung  the  bell  with  a  strong  hand. 
dwelling,  on  the  door  plate  of  which  she  read  the  '•  The  door  was  Boon  opened. 
name  Masor  Grant,  with  a  thrill  that  passed  \  <<  Can  I  see  Mrs.  Grant  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  falt- 
Lhroa^h  her  whole  frame.    She  did  not  ring  thex  ering  voice. 

tell  sit  once,  but  passed  on  to  collect  her  thoughts  \      <<  Come  in,  Miss,  and  I  will  see." 
ind  determine  how  she  should  address  herself  to  <      Anna  entered. 
ier  aunt.     On,  on  she  went,  square  after  square,         «  What  name  shall  I  Bay  ?" 
inafrle  to  settle  any  thing,  in  her  mind.  Anna's  cheek  flushed.     She  hesitated  a  mo- 

te Oil,  if  I  had  not  promised  my  mother,  and  j  ment. 

-vras  any  roof  here  to  shelter  me,  no  matter  \      «  Tell  her  a  young  girl  wishes  to  speak  to 
humble  it  might  be,  and  any  means  by  ;  her." 
rhich    I   could  support  myself,  no  matter  how  j      The  servant  left  her  in  the  parlor,  and  went  up 
air<l  ttie  labor,  most  gladly  would  I  shrink  away  j  stairs. 

•om  these  proud  relatives  !"  j      "  A  young  woman  is  in  the  parlor  and  wishes  to 

was  the  final  conclusion  of  her  thoughts,  s  see  you,"  he  said,  on  opening  the  door  of  Mrs. 
stopped  suddenly  and  wrung  her  hands,  \  Grant's  room, 
at  the  instant  that  she  was  in  the  '      «« Who  is  she?" 
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«  She  did  n't  give  me  her  name." 

"  What  does  she  want  ?" 

"  To  see  you,  Ma'am." 

"You   should  have    asked  her    name,  Jack- 
son." 

»I  did,  Ma'am." 

"  Humph  !     What  kind  of  a'  looking  person  is 
she?" 

"  She  looks  like  a  poor  young  girl." 

"  Somebody  after  work,  may-be.     Tell  her  I 
will  be  down  in  a  little  while." 

Anna  sunk  upon  a  chair,  in  the  richly  furnished 
parlor  into  which  the  servant  had  shown  her,  her 
heart  fluttering  wildly.  It  was  several  minutes 
before  she  saw  objects  distinctly.  Every  exter- 
nal sense  was  partially  closed.  Then  her  eyes 
wandered  about  the  room,  and  she  observed,  with 
something  of  wonder,  the  elegance  and  splendor 
that  surrounded  her.  From  the  costly  furniture 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  walls  that  were  deco- 
rated  with  pictures.  The  first  that  met  her 
gaze  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  seemed  to 
have  just  passed  the  prime  of  life.  Every  feature 
of  the  face  was  familiar  to  her  as  the  features  of 
a  friend.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Her  mother's 
image  arose  in  her  mind.  The  question  was 
answered.  That  must  be  her  brother's  like- 
ness. 

<<  This  is  indeed  my  aunt's  house  !  How,  how 
will  she  receive  me?" 

These  words  were  scarcely  murmured,  when 
the  door  opened  and  a  middle  aged  woman 
entered.  Anna  tried  to  rise,  but  she  had  not  the 
strength  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Grant,  for  she  it  was, 
advanced  close  to  her,  regarding  her  as  she  did 
so,  with  a  cold  look  of  inquiry.  As  Anna  did 
not,  because  she  could  not  speak,  the  lady 
said — 

"  You  wish  to  see  me,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  was  timidly  replied. 

"  On  what  business,  may  I  ask." 

The  words  were  formal  and  cold  as  ice. 

"  You  had  a  sister  named  Anna " 

"What!"  And  Mrs.  Grant  started  as  if  a 
pistol  had  been  exploded  close  to  her  ear,  her  face 
flushing,  and  then  turning  quite  pale. 


'      Anna  arose,  and  looked  steadily  into  her  aunt's 
'(  face  (for  her  aunt  it  really  was). 

<<  You  had  a  sister  named  Anna,"  she  repeated. 
J  "She  removed  to  the  west  many  years  ago, 
<  an<i— 


»> 


c< 


Who  are  you  that  speaks  to  me  thus  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Grant,  in  an  angry  voice,  suddenly 
arousing  up,  and  casting  on  the  frightened  girl 
before  her  a  stern  look. 

"  The  daughter  of  Anna  Gray." 

"  Who?"  was  uttered  with  a  quick,  convulsive 
start. 

"  The  daughter  of  Anna  Gray,"  repeated  the 
visiter. 

"  And  who  is  Anna  Gray  ?"  this  was  said  with 
a  slight  sneer, — affected,  not  felt. 

"  You  bad  a  sister  named— 


>j 


<<  How  do  you  know  that  I  had.  How  do  you 
know  me  ?" 

"  Just  before  my  mother  died " 

««When  did  she  die?"  quickly  added  Mrs. 
Grant,  thrown  off  her  guard. 

"Less  than  a  month  since — "  Anna  burst  into 
tears  as  she  tremblingly  said  this,  but  recovering 
herself  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  added, 

"And  on  her  death  bed  she  made  me  promise 
that  I  would  come  to  this  city,  seek  you  out,  and 
throw  myself  upon  your  protection. 

"  The  girl  is  surely  beside  herself!  This  is  a 
pretty  affair  !  What  do  I  know  about  your 
mother  ?" 

"  Oh,  was  she  not  your  sister?'' 

Anna  leaned  towards  Mrs.  Grant  with  an 
imploring  look. 

"My  sister,  indeed!  I  have  no  sister.  You 
have  been  deceived,  if  you  think  I  am  yottr  aunt. 
Go  and  seek  for  her  somewhere  else.  You  will 
not  find  her  here.      A  fine  affair,  truly  !" 

Anna  had  already  risen  to  her  feet.      These 

words  caused  her  to  stagger  backwards  a  few 

paces,  and  lean  against  the  wall.     In  a  moment 

or  two  she  recovered  herself,  and  taking  a  long, 

confirming  look  at  the  portrait  on  the  wall  that 

so  resembled  her  mother,  she   turned  from  the 

presence  of  the  woman   who   had  basely  and 

cruelly  disowned  her  mother,  and  left  the  house. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON    ENTERING    A    WOOD. 


Herb  let  busy  tunnoil  cease, 
Every  sound  here  echoes  peace  ; 
Whispering  winds  that  murmur  here, 
Gently  dry  the  falling  tear, 
Soothing  while  they  wake  the  heart, 
Bidding  earth-born  care  depart. 


Here  the  spirit  walks  abroad, 
Here  the  soul  communes  with  God. 
Sacred  silencfe  of  the  wood  ! 
Let  no  thoughts  on  thee  intrude, 
Save  what  may  the  notes  prolong 
Of  all  nature's  Sabbath  song 

Mrs.  Follkw. 


-' 


r 


tea  Dy  tne  plague,  on  this  account.        \  of  the  universal  poet  and  favorite. 
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SHAKESPEARE    GALLERY    OF    BEAUTY NO.    III. 


CASSANDRA. 


(See  Plate.) 


HE    daughter   of 
Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, king  and  queen 
of  Troy,  and  her 
unhappy  fate,  after 
the  destruction  of 
that  city,  has  long 
afforded   a  theme 
upon  which  poets 
have  poured  forth 
their  mingled  eulogies  and  lamentations.     Ac- 
cording to  ancient  belief,  she  was  playing  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  the  Thymbraen  Apollo, 
oear  Iliiam,  with  her  twin-sister  Helenus  ;  where, 
having  remained  too  late  to.be  carried  home,  a 
coach  was  prepared  for  them,  for  the  night.     The 
historian  adds,  that  <<  when  the  nurses  went  to 
them  the  next  morning,  they  found  two  serpents 
at  the  side  of  the  children,  which,  instead  of 
injuring    them,    harmlessly    licked    their  ears. 
This  miracle  produced  a  still  greater  one ;  the 
hearing  of  the  children  was  rendered  so  acute, 
that  they  could  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  gods. 
Cassandra  subsequently  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  who,  becoming  enamored 
of  her  charms,  disclosed  to  her  all  the  secrets  of 
the  prophetic  art.  and  in  return,  demanded  her 
love.      But  Cassandra,  when  her  cariosity  was 
satisfied,  refused  the  dishonorable  reward.    Apol- 
lo, incensed  at  this,  put  a  curse  on  her  prophecies, 
that   they  should   never   find   belief.      She  fre- 
quently and  continually  foretold  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  and  warned  her  countrymen  in  vain, 
against  the  deceitful  horse. 

<<  When  Trqy  was  conquered,  and  Cassandra, 
with  the  otfier  maidens,  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  Ajax  tore  her  from  the  altar,  and  drag- 
ged her  away  to  the  other  female  slaves,  with 
her  hands  tied.  On  the  division  of  the  booty,  she 
M/  to  Agamemnon,  who  carried  her,  as  his  slave 
nd  mistress,  to  Mycene.  Clytemnestra  mur- 
lered  them  both."  Her  treatment  by  Ajax,  was 
egaxded  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  infamous 
time ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Lochrians,  the 
pantrymen  of  Ajax,  were  for  many  years  visited 
•ith  violent  storms,  and  that  their  country  was 
Wo  desolated  by  the  plague,  on  this  account. 


The  following  passage  from  "  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida," in  which  her  character  is  introduced,  will 
show  the  estimation  in  which  her  prophecies 
were  held  by  those  whom  they  concerned.  The 
engraving  represents  her,' when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prophetic  inspiration. 

Cassandra,     (toithin)     Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 
Priam,     What  noise,  what  shriek  is  this  ? 
Troilus,     'Tis  our  mad  sister;  I  do  know  her 
Toice. 

Cassandra,     (within)     Cry,  Trojans ! 
Hector.     It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  roving. 
Cassandra.      Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !    lend  me  tea 

thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
Hector.      Peace,  sister,  peace. 
Cassandra.    Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrink- 
led elders, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst,  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamors  !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen  and  a  wo  : 
Cry,  cry!  Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  (Exit*) 

Act  II.  Scene  2. 


The  after  destruction  of  Troy  shows  that  her 
.     .  ,  though  unheeded,  were  true.     Her 

fate,  subsequent  to  that  event,  has  already  bqen 
given.  The  purity  which  invests  her  name  and 
character,  heightened  as  it  is  by  her  misfortunes, 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fickleness  and 
frailty  of  Cressida,  whom  we  conceive  to  be  one 
of  the  foulest  personages  introduced  into  any  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

"The  authorship  of  « Troilus  and  Cressida,' 
has  been,  with  a  few,  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt,  but  we  think  sufficient  marks  of  the 
great  poet's  genius  are  discoverable,  i^roany  pas- 
sages, to  justify  the  belief,  that,  even  if  he  did 
not  originally  compose  the  play,  it  at  least  passed 
through  his  hands,  in  the  way  of  revision  and 
improvement.  However  this  may  be,  this  pro- 
duction is  certainly  not  one  of  those  which  have 
contributed  most  to  build  up  the  universal  fame 
of  the  universal  poet  and  favorite." 
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GOD    IS    LOVE 

:and 


Lndlo 


i  .ide, 


joy- 


But  gloriously  humble,  meekly  wi*e, 
God  speaks  through  Angel,  in  the  torn,  of  ion- 

'  On  Zion'l  holy  hill 
"  Fairest  among  ten  tbolfl— pJ/1  w°o  ia  no 


On  Iho  high  mountain,  in  Un 

There  is  no  aign  of  sorroi 

God  speaks  through  Mature 


,  the  to 


The  air  ia  breathing  balm, 
It  falsely  seemeth  but  a  soiceles*  r 


(abend, 

guise 

Ihe  bright  hmU  i 


>■  Come— and  an  easy  burden 

Thus  sailb  "  the  faithful  v 

God  ipealu  through  Jeiui  in 


Whether  the  loud-voiced  thunder  tl  oral  y  roll  a, 

Oribelow-breeie'.sigh 

Telle  aa  it  echoes  by, 
Thy  loving  mercies,  and  thy  equs)  waya  : 

No  wrath,  no  pain,  no  itrifo, 
But  peaceful  mercy  reigna  around— above, 
O'er  all  the  darkness  of  an  earthly  life, 
God  apeaka  through  all  things,  in  tho  tonea  of  love. 


TO    AN    OLD    FRIEND. 


HWhere  .parkling  foanti  Iho  land- 

1      And  cooling 'streams,  like  silver 

a  lie, 

"CireUng  the  palmy  groves  that  tluow 
Soft  ahadows  o'er  the  meads  below,— 
How  hope  enkindles  in  his  breast 

How  care  and  fear  are  huah'd  to  rest, 


vard  si 


g  hill. 


it  thert 


many  a  weary  day  n 

;et  meads  and  balmy  air, 

joves  and  dashing  waterfall*. 

while  with  toiling  atep  I  tread 

•a  dreary  way,  more  lonely  growtng, 


With  el 

uds  fast  dark'oing  o 

erhead, 

Andd 

stant  lightnings  fltfu 

glowing ; 

Or  fainting  'nealh  the  ann's 

Pant  for 

Where 

loftly  on  an  emerald 

mead, 

head,- 

Oh!  lh 

n  my  longing  heart 

oe.  back, 

Along  1 

And  pa 

nco  lent 

To  joy 

Is  richest  blandishm 

Compa 

ion  of  my  earliest  d 

ya! 

Friend  of  my  now  mature 

r  year* ! 

Though 

.till  from  thee  my  f 

oolstep  strays, 

Thin 

e  image  memory'a  r 

And  th 

ou  Ida  ring  finge 

Dntho 

Iho  wearing  tablet 

inger, 

Aflocti 

n,  "  Old  Mortality,' 

Eao 

line  that  dime  bene 

Ke.lor 

.,  more  deeply  cut, 

to  lie 

A.  J 

eara  on  year*  pass  s 

rib  away. 
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her  conduit,  she  resolved,  with  her  usual  quick-  ,  How  many  thought!  sometime!  pose  through 
am,  to  derire  some  sport  from  it.  Instead  of  ;  our  minds  in  a  moment,  and  how  very  quickly 
trying  to  repress  her  friend's  ridiculous  romance,  ,  conclusions  are  made.  Well  might  the  tell-tale 
she  eneoarsged  it,  by  appearing  to  sympathise  .  blood  steal  burningly  to  Georgianna's  cheek,  and 
wits  her,  when  in  the  humor.  At  other  times,  ,  cause  her  to  turn  aside,  that  her  thoughts,  which 
the  delighted  to  oppose  her  with  apparently  she  almost  imagined  were  written  on  her  face, 
quiet,  accidental  remarks.  :  might  bo  concealed.    Something  told  her  that  she 


She  professed  a  friendship  for  Georgianna,  and, 
therefore,  her  course  towards  her  was  perfectly 
heartless.   She  really  regarded  her  with  supreme 


was  doing  wrong,  when  she  took  that  rose,  and 
suddenly  resolved  to  play  the  coquette ;  for  Mr. 
Wells  was  nothing  to  her,  now  that  she  had  dis- 
eontempt,  and  made  no  secret  of  it  with  her  covered  in  Maria's  brother  *  her  tuneful  mate,' 
yoaog  companions,  who  laughed  by  themselves,  ;  her  Cid,  her  Achilles.  It  sensed  a  very  romantic 
at  the  poor  girl's  behaviour.  Maria's  wit  never  thing  to  have  a  broken  hearted  swain  languish- 
flowed  more  easily,  than  when  employed  upon  ;  ing,  and  sighing  his  very  soul  away,  for  her 
Geonjiasna  Bailey.     After  she  had  inflated  her  j  sake. 

heart  with  vanity,  she  took  her  leave  of  her  with  j  She  never  debated  on  the  uprightness  of  her  con- 
a  kiss,  and  called  on  several  other  young  ladies  •  duct  an  instant;  she  did  not  reflect  that  What 
to  relate  all  that  Georgianna  had  said,  and  to  <  might  be  idle  pastime  to  her,  would  end  in'poai- 
mimic  her  actions,  and  tone  of  voice.  '  tire  pain  and  suffering  to  another. 

When  Georgianna  was  left  alone,  she  altered  :  Coquetry,  deliberately  planned  and  resolved 
her  position,  to  a  graceful,  half-reclining  one,  \  upon,  must  degrade,  and  at  length  chill,  the  most 
and  bending  her  head,  yielded  herself  up  to  generous  impulses  of  the  heart.  There  is  a  con- 
dreamy  fancies.  The  soft  smile  of  gratified  ;  suroate  selfishness  in  it ;  a  heartless,  cruel  dis- 
unity occasionally  dimpled  her  cheek,  and  1  regard  of  the  sesibilirJes  of  others.  And  yet,  it 
leightened  the  eyes,  whieh  at  times,  she  raised  <  is  practised,  through  vanity,  very  frequently,  by 
ritha  quick,  glad  expression  of  triumphant  pride,  j  those  who  would  consider  themselves  insulted  if 
he  thus  loitered  away  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  :  it  were  insinuated  that  they  were  any  thing  but 
inner  bell  reminded  her  of  her  corporeal  wants.  |  amiable,  and  gentle  hearted, 
i  the  afternoon,  after  carefully  arranging  her  [      While   Georgianna  and  Eugene  Wells  were 


ng  ringlets,  so  that  they  would  not  get  ruffled,  proceeding  to  the  party,  at  a  slow  pace,  and  con- 
a  betook  herself  to  her  «  conch,"  as  she  termed  versing  in  a  low,  earnest  tone  about  flowers  and 
and  pored  over  a  book  until  twilight.  Then  ;  their  language,  Maria  Scott  and  her  brother  were 
ne  the  dressing  for  the  party,  where  she  was  :  in  their  lather's  carriage,  riding  to  the  same  place 
meet  again,  her  beau  ideal.  She  wore  no  orna-  ■  of  destination.  The  rattling  of  carriage  wheels, 
nts  whatever,  as  the  last  heroine  she  read  of  ;  hardly  drowned  their  gay,  hearty  laughter, — and 
i  perfectly  chaste  and  unaffected  in  her  dress,  the  object  of  that  mirth,  was  Maria's  professed 
feorgianna  thought  as  she  eyed  herself,  that  j  friend,  Miss  Bailey. 

looked  as    bewitchingly  simple   as    Kate  |      «  O,"  cried  Maria,  «  you  will  be  her  hero  to 
raey  without  any  dimple.    A  young  gentle-     perfection.    But  mark  me,  do  n't  commit  your- 

whom  she  had  formerly  considered  as  her    self  by  words.    You  must  sigh,  and  spout  poetry, 

amte,  was  obliged  to  wait  in  the  parlor  j  and  gaze  with  a  pensive  look  up  at  the  stars." 
t  than  an   hour,  before  she  was  in  readiness  ;      «  Never  fear  for  me,"  responded  her  brother, 
e  escorted   to  the  party.      He  was  really    dashing  the  dark,  rich  hair,  from  his  handsome 
bed  to  her,  and  therefore  all  her  little  airs    forehead.     «  My  phiz  and  naval  suit  have  broken 

delightful  to  him  as  he  never  thought  of  ;  a  dosen  ladies'  hearts.    As  Miss  Georgianna  is 
ion  in  her  ease.  j  already  smitten,  affairs  will  go  on  swimmingly. 

.h !  Miss  Georgiaana !"  he  exclaimed,  rising  >  Is  there  any  rival  in  the  way  ?  You  know  if  I 
Xy  to  meet  her,  as  she  entered  the  room.  '  should  out-general « a  fond,  impetuous  youth,'  it 


lored  slightly,  and  with  a  somewhat  em  bar- 
air,  presented  her  a  half  blown  rose. 
rill  you  wear  this  for  me,"  he  whispered, 
remember  its  language?" 
'gianna  took  it,  blushed  and  smiled.    She 


would  be  quite  a  feather  in  my  cap." 

«  O !  yes,  every  thing  is  propitious.  Eugene 
Wells  is  her  shadow ;  he  is  perfectly  bewitched 
by  her  charms."  Maria  paused ;  her  heart  re- 
proached her,  for  the  unprincipled  part  she  was 


9d  a  moment  about  placing  it  in  her  hair,  >  acting,  towards  two  persons  who    had    never 
listed    her  eyes  to  those  of  Eugene  Wells,  >  injured  her. 

vere  earnestly  regarding  her  j  she  laughed,  j      «  Remember,"  she  said,  by  war  of  apology  to 
ned  towards  the  mirror  to  fasten  it  in  her  j  herself,  «  we  are  only  to  have  a  little  sport.  You 


nd  hide  the  deep  crimson  that  dyed  her  face.  -  must  not  go  too  far." 
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«  O,  no,  as  soon  as  she  fall*  in  love  with  me, 
she  may  fall  out  again. " 

Maria's  conscience  smote  her.  How  was  she 
employing  her  influence  as  a  sister?  Her 
brother's  heartlesness  showed  her  her  own.  She 
thought,  «  suppose  Georgianna  really  has  feeling, 
concealed  beneath  all  her  foolishness— suppose 
she  should  indeed  become  attached  to  my 
brother  ?" 

For  the  first  time  his  careless  laugh,  struck 
gratingly  upon  her  ear.  But  the  plan  had  been 
of  her  own  proposing ;  several  of  her  young  com- 
panions knew  of  it,  and  she  would  not  retract 
Banishing  all  unpleasant  thoughts,  she  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  and  soon  after  with  a  gay 
smile,  entered,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm,  the 
handsomely  furnished  parlors  where  the  com- 
pany was  assembled.  Georgianna  was  already 
there.  Lieutenant  Scott  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  look  of  marked  admiration,  then  whisper- 
ing to  his  sister,  he  led  her  to  a  seat  next  the 
gratified  girl. 

«  Ah,  my  dear  Georgy,  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  '."  exclaimed  Maria,  "let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  brother,  Miss  Bailey — Lieutenant  Scott." 

The  officer  bowed  profoundly,  then  pressed 
the  little  gloved  hand  which  Georgianna  pre- 
sented, with  an  expression  of  silent  rapture. 

"Have  I"  indeed  the  happiness— "  he  whis- 
pered, but  his  delight  was  apparently  too  exces- 
sive for  him  to  complete  the  sentence,  except  by 
a  soft  smile  and  a  killing  look.  Georgianna 
gazed  up  with  an  expression  which  said  as  plainly 
as  need  be,— 

"  There  's  not  a  word  thy  lip  hath  breathed 

A  glance  thine  eye  hath  given, 
Which  lingers  not  around  my  heart, 

Like  sunset  hues  in  heaven." 

But  Eugene  Wells  looked  on  all  this,  with  a 
frowning  brow,  and  a  compressed  lip.  His  eye 
glanced  with  nervous  quickness  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  when  it  rested  fully  on  Georgianna's 
brightened  face,  the  expression  about  his  mouth, 
told  of  the  pain  he  felt.  Maria  saw  it,  and  her 
idle  smile  vanished.  She  could  have  laughed  at 
his  jealous  looks,  if  this  little  scene  had  come 
about  naturally,  without  premeditation.  But 
now  she  felt  rather  uneasy,  so  she  arose  and 
crossed  the  room  to  sit  by  a  young  friend,  and 
chat  nonsense  as  fast  as  possible.  Lieutenant 
Scott  took  her  vacant  seat.  Presently  the  gentle- 
men were  called  upon  to  select  partners  for  a 
cotillion. 

<<  Won't  you  make  me  perfectly  happy  by  be- 
coming my  partner  in  the  dance  ?"  he  breathed 
in  the  young  lady's  ear. 

"Not  now,"  softly  replied  the  maiden,  then 


in  a  louder  voice,  she  added,  "  I  am  engaged  to 
dance  the  first  time  with  Mr.  Wells,"  and  she 
introduced  the  two  gentlemen,  as  she  had  forgot- 
ten it  before.  Mr.  Wells  did  not  appear  to  feel 
much  like  dancing ;  when  Georgianna  looked  at 
him  as  if  to  say, 

*•  I  am  ready." 

He  hesitated,  but  changing:  his  thoughts,  he 
rose  quickly  and  offered  his  arm.  While  the 
cotillion  was  forming,  be  whispered  earnestly, 
almost  sternly, 

«  Miss  Bailey,  were  you  ever  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman  before  this  evening?" 

Georgianna  colored ;  her  pride  was  touched  by 
the  tone  lie  assumed,  so  very  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  usually  addressed  by 
gentlemen.  She  had  not  reflected  that  a  general 
tone  of  flattery  to  a  lady,  is  an  insult  to  her 
heart,  and  understanding. 

« I  was  somewhat  acquainted  with  him  three 
years  ago,"  she  replied  briefly ;  then  she  turned 
away  her  face  with  a  haughty  expression. 

The  frown  on  the  brow  of  Eugene  deepened, 
but  the  cotillion  was  finished  without  either  speak- 
ing again.  Georgianna,  who  was  never  unkind 
for  any  length  of  time,  felt  sorry  for  her  cold 
manner.  She  was  conversing  as  usual  with 
Eugene,  and  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his 
unpleasant  feelings,  when  Lieutenant  Scott  made 
his  appearance,and  seated  himself  next  Georgtanua 
on  the  sofa.  He  made  himself,  (as  both  he,  and  the 
young  girl  he  was  so  unfeelingly  tampering  with, 
thought)  perfectly  irresistible.  She  danced  with 
him,  walked  out  on  the  piazza  with  him,  listening 
enraptured  to  the  poetry  he  repeated  so  elo- 
quently. And  she  replied  in  strains  as  low  and 
musical.  She  dared  not  be  absent  from  the 
company  too  long;  when  she  returned,  and  her 
eye  fell  upon  Mr.  Wells,  his  keen,  yet  sad, 
reproachful  glance,  stilled  the  tumult  of  gay 
vanity  in  her  heart.  She  walked  home  with 
him,  and  they  separated  with  few  words. 
A  When  Eugene  reached  his  chamber,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Oh !  how  I  loved  her,"  he  muttered  passion- 
ately, then  after  a  pause  he  added,  "and  I  love 
her  still."  One  single  sob  broke  from  him,  and 
then  all  was  silence.  But  the  sunlight  streamed 
into  his  window,  hours  after,  and  his  head  was 
still  leaning  on  the  table,  half-supported  by  his 
left  arm.  Only  his  clenched  hand  told  how  busy, 
stern  thoughts  had  been  with  him. 

Three  months  passed  away,  and  Eugene  had 
not,  during  the  time,  gone  near  Georgianna.  But 
he  learned  all  the  motions  of  Lieutenant  Scott ; 
hardly  an  evening  went  by,  without  his  being  in 
Georgianna's  company.    Her  romance  seemed  to 
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increase  each  time  she  saw  him.  She  thought 
the  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  happiness, 
and  dreams  of  love  in  a  cottage,  floated  daily 
through  her  imagination.  Finally  the  young  offi- 
cer absented  himself  a  whole  week ;  Georgianna 
suffered  extremely ;  she  wept,  and  watched  by 
the  window  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  well  known 
form.    But  he  come  not. 

«  Sorely  some  heavy  calamity  threatens  him," 
she  thought,  "  and  it  falls  upon  me  to  sooth  his 
troubled  spirit.  I  will  fly  to  him  this  mo- 
ment. I  will  be  his  angel  of  consolation  in 
adversity,  as  I  have  been  the  idol  of  his  gay 
moments." 

Thinking  thus,  Georgianna  hastily  obtained 
her  bonnet,  and  throwing  a  shawl  over  her  shoul- 
ders, hurried  down  stairs,  and  traversed  with 
flying  steps  the  streets  leading  to  her  friend 
Maria's  residence.  When  she  reached  the  house, 
she  rang  the  bell  quite  furiously.  Maria  came 
running  to  the  door  herself  to  see  what  the  matter 
was.    She  turned  pale  on  seeing  Georgianna. 

"Where  is  he? — my  hero?"  gasped  the  exhausted 
girt,  entering  the  hall  and  dropping  into  a  chair. 
<  Tell  me  all,  Maria !  Is  he  sick,  is  he  dying  ?  I 
am  here  to  watch  by  his  bedside !" 

<<  Speak  lower,"  said  Maria,  who  feared  her 
parents  might  learn  the  cruel  game  her  brother 
had  played.  Her  lips  were  white,  and  she  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  of  her  own  guiltiness. 

"Come  into  the  parlor,"  she    added,   in    a 
whisper,  to  the  excited  girl,  who  also  became 
deadly  pale  on  observing  Maria's  agitation.  When 
they  were  in  the  parlor,  Georgianna  scanned  her  \ 
companion's  face  eagerly  ;  there  was  an  expres-  ' 
sion  hi  it  which  she  did  not  like. 

«  Has  he  asked  for  me  ?"  she  inquired,  sup- 
posing the  brother  was  sick. 

"No,  no,"  answered  Maria,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Oh !  I  cannot  tell  you." 
«« Only  tell  me  if  he  is  yet  alive  ?" 
«  Yes,  and  well,"  said  Maria,  huskily,  <<  but  he 
has  gone  to  the  East  Indies,  to  be  absent  five 
years." 

«  Maria !"  uttered  Georgianna,  in  a  low,  gasping 
tone,  at  the  same  time  starting  forward,  and 
drawing  away  the  hands  with  which  Maria 
had  covered  her  face,  "  do  you  speak  the  truth  ? 
Has  he  forsaken  me?  Has  he  never  loved 
me?" 

"  Never !  as  God  is  my  witness.    I  will  speak  \ 
the   truth  now,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences," answered  Maria,  almost  inaudibly,  but 
with  firmness  on  her  colorless  lips.     »  0  !  if  I  had 
been  innocent  of  this." 

A  loud  scream  escaped  Georgianna,  and  she  ' 
fell    forward  senseless  upon  the  floor.     Maria  i 
attempted  to  arrest  her  fall,  but  her  own  strength  < 
18* 


was  nearly  gone.  She  sunk  down  beside  the 
poor,  duped  girl,  and  bowed  her  head  to  the  very 
floor,  in  abjectness  of  spirit. 

«  Oh  !•  God,  forgive  me  !"  burst  from  her  lips. 
Her  sobs  of  broken  agony,  shook  her  whole 
frame.  Georgianna's  pale,  death-like  countenance 
was  watered  with  her  remorseful  tears.  With 
an  intensity  of  humble  love,  and  pity,  she  clasped 
her  arms  around  the  insensible  girl  she  had  so 
wronged,  and  kissed  her  cold  brow  and  lips. 
Never  was  prayer  uttered  so  fervently  ibr  her 
own  soul,  as  that  which  she  now  poured  forth  for 
the  victim  of  her  cruelty.  She  obtained  a 
pitcher  of  water  from  the  table,  although  she 
could  hardly  support  her  trembling  limbs.  Alter 
dashing  some  of  it  over  Georgianna's  face,  she 
rubbed  her  white  hands.  The  poor  girl  soon 
recovered.  « Have  you  strength  enbugh  to  go 
and  lie  down  in  my  chamber  ?"  inquired  Maria, 
as  Georgianna  partly  raised  herself,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  full  of  meaning,  upon  her  face. 

"No,  Maria,  I  cannot  stay  here;  only  one 
favor  I  have  to  ask  from  you,  and  that  is  to  send 
me  home  in  your  carriage."  Maria  burst  into 
tears  as  she  assisted  Georgianna  to  rise,  and  sup- 
ported her  tottering  steps  to  the  sofa. 

"  I  do  n't  deserve  your  forgiveness,  for  the  part 
I  have  acted,  but  I  could  get  down  on  my  knees' 
to  you,  if  it  would  express  my  sorrow,  and  humi- 
liation. O,  Georgianna !  do  n't  turn  away  from 
me.  I  will  do  any  thing,  every  thing,  to  atone 
for  the  past :  do  n't  hate  me  !  say  you  will  for- 
give me!"  supplicated  the  wretched  girl,  twining 
both  arms  around  Georgianna's  neck,  and  sobbing 
convulsively  upon  her  bosom.  She  wept  upon  a 
kind  heart,  and  her  pardon  was  sealed. 

«  I  tltought  you  loved  me,"  said  Georgianna, 
in  a  low,  sad  voice,  and  tears  forced  themselves 
through  the  slender  fingers  she  pressed  over  her 
pale  face.  "  O,  how  could  you  both  deceive  me 
so  ?     Perhaps  no  one  loves  me." 

She  bent  her  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
and  a  cry  full  of  the  anguish  of  a  young  and 
hitherto  trusting  heart,  harrowed  poor  Maria's 
already  excited  feelings. 

"  I  was  to  blame  entirely  at  first,"  she  said, 
«  but  I  afterwards  repented,  and  implored  my 
brother,  day  after  day,  not  to  go  on  ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  he  would  not  heed  me.  O,  Georgianna ! 
this  has  caused  my  pillow  to  be  wet  with  tears 
more  than  once." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  come  and  tell  me, 
yourself?" 

<r  I  knew  it  would  be  useless;  you  would  not 
have  believed  me.  Edward  would  have  persuaded 
you  that  I  knew  nothing  of  his  feelings.  I 
threatened  to  do  so,  hut  he  laughed  at  the  idea, 
and  said  you  would  believe  him,  spite  of  all  the 
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world.    I  sent  you  an  anonymous  letter.    Did 
you  receive  it?" 

<<  Yes,"  replied  Georgianna,  raising  her  head 
and  taking  Maria's  hand,  <<  did  you  send  it !  It  is 
true,  that  I  did  not  credit  a  word  of  it.  But  now, 
I  wish  I  had  heeded  it.  I  never  would  have  suf- 
fered as  I  have  this  morning.  Do  n't  cry,  Maria. 
I  believe  in  your  repentance  now,"  she  continued, 
as  the  unhappy  girl  with  her  head  bent,  was 
weeping  bitterly.  "  It  was  my  own  fault;  if  I 
had  not  been  vain  and  full  of  day-dreams  this 
would  never  have  happened.  I  have  cast  away 
one  heart  that  loved  me  truly,  and  now  I  must  be 
despised  or  forgotten." 

«  Did  you  love  my  brother  ?"  inquired  Maria, 
as  if  half-dreading  the  answer. 

"I  thought  I  did,"  responded  Georgianna,  a 
deep,  indignant  flush  chasing  away  her  deadly 
paleness.  «  But  now  I  despise — "  she  did  not 
go  on  ;  Maria's  look  of  mingled  shame  and  suf- 
fering, touched  the  heart  of  her  she  had  so  deeply 
injured.  They  separated  in  tears.  Georgianna 
would  hardly  have  been  human,  if  there  had  not 
been  some  bitterness  in  her  bosom.  But  both 
promised  never  to  refer  to  the  past.  That  day  of 
pain  and  humiliation  on  the  part  of  both  was 
remembered,  and  its  effects  felt  through  life. 
Georgianna  by  degrees  laid  aside  her  affectation 
of  romance,  and  her  naturally  good  heart,  became 
better  through  earnest  and  prayerful  effort  to  do 
right,  and  to  do  it  humbly  and  simply,  without 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  others.  Poor  Maria, 
too,  from  that  time,  never  deliberately  made 
sport  of  the  weakness  of  a  single  human  creature ; 
a  frank  kindliness  began  to  characterise  her  inter- 
course with  every  one.  Her  wit  became  innocent, 
her  powers  of  pleasing  were  devoted  to  all. 

Rumor  soon  spread  abroad  that  the  affair  of 
Lieutenant  Scott  and  Miss  Bailey,  was  a  mere 
flirtation.  Eugene  Wells  learned  it,  but  he  was 
too  proud  to  sue  again  to  one  who  had  treated  him 
so  lightly.    A  coquette  he  perfectly  despised. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  in  the  meantime 


he  was  often  thrown  into  the  company  of  Georgi- 
anna. He  marked  her  demeanor  closely,  her 
every  changing  expression.  Frequently  he  was 
so  near  her  that  he  was  obliged  to  speak,  and  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  the  affection  he  had  once 
borne  her,  returned  deeper  and  stronger  than 
ever. 

Women  are  said  to  be  strange  creatures ;  it 
often  happens  that  they  do  not  suspect, themselves, 
of  caring  particularly  for  a  person,  until  some 
terrible  catastrophe  occurs  to  separate  them.  So 
it  was  with  Georgianna ;  now  that  her  infatuation 
with  the  officer  was  over,  she  remembered  the 
truer  sympathy  which  existed  towards  Eugene 
Wells.  Lieutenant  Scott  had  gratified  her 
vanity  entirely ;  he  was  remarkably  handsome, 
easy  and  graceful  in  his  manners,  and  a  universal 
favorite  in  society.  Men  and  women  do  not 
always  know  how  often  their  choice  falls  upon 
the  favorites  of  those  around  them,  instead  of  one 
best  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  character  and 
disposition.  They  see  a  person  carressed  by 
others,  and  without  examining  further,  they  con- 
elude  that  person  of  course  is  perfect,  and 
precisely  suited  to  their  own  taste.  Alas !  when 
the  honey  moon  is  over,  the  curtain  which  should 
have  been  raised  before,  is  taken  away,  and  faults 
not  dreamed  of,  appear. 

Eugene  and  Georgianna  became  more  intimately 
acquainted,  and  passion  gave  way  to  reason, 
esteem  and  deep  love.  They  say  Cupid  is  blind, 
but  in  this  case,  Georgianna  and  her  reclaimed 
lover,  tried  to  open  the  little  god's  eyes.  They 
endeavored,  not  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost, 
but  to  show  each  other  their  natural  characters, 
and  make  confession  of  their  faults,  intending  of 
course  to  overcome  them,  as  fast  as  they  could. 
But  notwithstanding  these  laudable  efforts  at  can- 
dor, each  regarded  the  other  as  eomme  il  fant. 
Before  Lieutenant  Scott  returned  from  his  expedi- 
tion after  an  absence  of  five  years,  with  an 
eastern  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  were  enjoying 
all  the  connubial  happiness  imaginable. 


TO    A    WHITE    VIOLET. 


Coy  inmate  of  the  lowly  shade, 

'Mid  clustering  leaves  embosomed  deep, 
Why  thus,  in  modest  garb  array'd 

Hid'st  thou  beneath  the  hedge-row's  steep  ? 

While  gaudier  flowers  that  woo  the  sua 
la  all  the  pride  of  color  glow, 


Thy  odoriferous  breath  alone, 

Reveals  the  gem  that  lurks  below. 

So  modest  worth  in  humble  guise 
Retiring,  shuns  the  gazing  eye  ; 

While  round  the  hallowed  spot  arise 
A  thousand  sweets  that  never  die. 


For    Arthur's    Magazine. 
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AN    IRREGULAR    ODE    TO    MUSIC. 


BT    JAMI8    HUZfOX&FORD. 


I. 

WEET  spirit  of  the  vocal 
choir, 
And  of  the  many-sound- 
ing lyre, 
That  hast    through  all 
created  time, 

In  every  region  and  in 
every  clime, 

Since  with  the  hymning 
stars  thy  race  began, 

Held  grateful  empire  o'er  the  heart  of  man ; 

Inspire  my  song  and  let  it  be, 
Spirit  of  harmony,  becoming  thee. 

II. 
In  every  hour,  in  every  mood, 
In  melancholy  solitude, 
Or  in  the  gay  and  festive  bower, 

The  spirit  yields  submissive  to  thy  power. 
All  feelings  of  the  human  breast, 
All  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  mind 
Thy  mystic  charm  can  sooth  to  rest, 

Or  stir  to  tempest  wild  and  undefined. 

IIL 

The  variable  soul 
Is  like  a  dim  expense  of  boundless  teas, 

And  thy  ethereal  control, 

The  ever-changing  breeze  ; 
And  as  the  wind  of  heaven  controls  the  sea, 
Thou  rul'st  the  spirit  by  thy  melody. 

rv 
Soft,  slow,  the  wind,  and  soft  and  slow  thy  numbers ; 
The  soul  is  dreaming  calm  and  pleasant  dreams  ; 
The  ocean  with  a  gentle  breathing  slumbers, 
And  each  illumed  by  heaven-descending  beams. 

v. 
Lively,  brisk  the  zephyr's  motion, 

Brisk  and  lively  is  thy  lay, 
And  the  blithsome  waves  of  ocean 
Swift  each  other  chase  in  play. 
O'er  the  soul  as  quickly  speeding 

Merry  thoughts  and  fancies  throng, 
Each  the  other  still  succeeding 
With  the  fleeting  notes  of  song. 

VI. 

With  gathered  powers  the  lordly  breeze 
Pours  a  tornado-blast  o'er  ocean's  plains  ; 
Spreading  afar  and  wide  upon  the  seas 
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A  fierce  and  mad  commotion  reigns. 
The  waters,  that  wild  breeze  impelling, 
Like  the  breast  of  the  sleeper  are  sinking  and 
swelling, 

And  coming 

And  going, 
And  foaming 

And  flowing, 
And  leaping 

And  sparkling, 
And  sweeping 

And  darkling, 
And  dashing 
And  flashing 
The  ocean  o'er, 
Through  its  extending  realms  from  shore  to  distant ' 
shore. 

▼n. 

Thus  when  thy  strains  impetuous  sweep, 
A  hurricane  of  music  o'er  the  soul, 
A  tempest  rages  o'er  the  spirit's  deep, 

Stirred  by  their  wild  and  fierce  control, 
Each  deeper  passion,  thought  and  feeling, 
The  art  of  those  numbers  is  hiding,  revealing, 
Stern  scorning 

Entreaty, 
And  mourning 

And  pity, 
Hope's  beaming* 

Despairing, 
Love's  dreaming, 

And  fearing 
And  madness 
And  gladness 

The  soul  sweep  o'er, 
Like  waves  succeeding  waves  and  sinking  on  the 
shore. 

nil. 

The  winds  are  going  down ;  mournful  and  low 
O'er  the  majestic  watery  wild  they  flow ; 
The  waves,  obedient  to  their  ruler's  thrall, 

With  motion  solemn,  slow,  darkly  arise  and  fall, 
And  when  thy  notes,  their  storm  of  passion  past, 
Into  a  graver  measure  sink  at  last, 
The  soul  is  calmed  by  their  subsiding  flow 

And  owns  a  pensive  gloom  which  is  not  all  of  wo. 
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|E  1                     Laughing  through  its  path  of  lliwen, 
Thou  dott  Mid  to  joy  a  beam 

.Though  the  wave  the  wind  obey,  |                      In  its  gnyeM,  wildest  hours, 

Senseless  mailer  still  are  they ;  !  Like  the  sunshine  on  the  cloud, 
Thou  halt  far  a  higher  merit,                                                   Stooping  with  the  tempest  low, 

Spirit-bom,  thou  rulfiil  spirit,  j  Tbon  doit  ihed,  when  beam  ire  bowed, 

All — the  haughty  and  the  lowly  !                     Brightness  on  the  gloom  of  wo. 

Own  thy  influence  pure  and  holy,  '',  Such— O,  Music  !  thy  control, 

And  't  ii  e'er  a  grateful  power,  j  O'er  the  ever-yielding  soul, 

Like  the  morning's  waking  hour,  j  Yet  how  Tain  are  wordi  10  if  II 

Which,  though  born  in  lempeit,  biingi  J  All  the  wooden  of  thy  spelt, 

Light  forever  on  iu  wingi ;  ;  Thou  alone,  with  mystic  lay 

Like  the  lunshine  on  the  ilream,  '.  Can'it  thy  magic  well  portray. 
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wn  dear  land  !  I  prize  '  Oh,  never  may  thy  links  be  rent  asunder ; 
without  measure,  >  May  the  lost  Pleiad's  fate  be  none  of 

Id  thee  in  my  heart  the  !  It  cannot  be  while  heaven  shiusih  o'ei  thee, 
est  treasure  !  And  one  bright  planet  leads  the  way  before 

vorld  could  offer  to  iny  :  And  whispers  »  thou  art  mine." 


It  were  the  greatest  evil  could 

Fair  Freedom's  voice— thon  land  of  .welling  wot. 

befall  me, 

'■  And  all  Iby  starry  train  are  her  fair  daughter!, 

If  from  thy  shorts  some  luckless  fate  should  call  me, 

;            Sisters  alike  in  beauty  and  in  fame ; 

My  own  dear  land — and  fair. 

And  though  the  elder  be  more  famed  in  atory, 

The  younger  loo,  doth  wear  a  wreath  of  glory, 

Though  other  skies  may  shine  with  greater  iplendor, 

Blaxon'd  with  Freedom's  name. 

And  other  lands  may  greater  riches  render, — 

The  lightning  gleaml  amid  the  darkest  gloom, — 

;  For  all  are  her'a — and  aha  is  whispering  ever, 

The  brightest  llames  oft  cover  worthleaa  aahea, 

:  To  each  fair  child,  '<  Thou  ail  mine  own  (orevi 

The  choicest  jewels  in  my  diadem  : 

Above  the  deepen  tomb. 

i  Not  e'en  the  orbs  that  light  the  brow  of  even, 

Tbon  land  of  rolling  floods  and  lofty  mountains, 

;            Shall  be  more  bright  than  them. 

Ol  dark  green  forests  and  pellucid  fountains, 

Sounding  like  silver  muiic  o'er  the  sea, 

i  »  Thy  sons  are  mine,-in  boun  of  doobt  and  dr 

Out  from  their  prison-bounds  in  gladness  springing, 

I  Thou  gav'M  Ihy  noblest  ones  to  the  lone  slrangei 

Their  tuneful  voices  with  clear  laughter  ringing, 

;            Who  spread  her  wild  free  wings  beyond  th 

j  Waved  her  bright  dag  amid  clad 


Thou  art  mine  own !  deep  thought  nor  straining  vision 

With  shouts  of  '  Liberty  !■  " 

Could  make  thee  fairer— Ibou,  mine  own  Elysium, 

A  mighty  gem  set  in  the  western  world! 

':  My  country,  thou  art  tier's— she,  tbina  forever  ! 

And  though  thy  skies  may  shine  with  colder  lustre, 

|  May  ibe  tongue  speak  and  may  the  heartbeat  never, 

The  brisjhteit  constellations  'round  Iheo  cluster 

!            That  would  undo  the  cord  that  binds  thee  one  ; — 

Where  e'er  thy  Hag  'a  unfurled. 

;  She  shall  be  thine  1  Heaven  hath  received  the  token, 

Thou  band  of  atari,  of  beauty  and  of  wonder, 

While  lips  breathe  >•  WASHINGTON." 

For    Arthur'.    Mag.zlae. 
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JOHN    PIERPONT. 


MERICA  has  few 
national  poets,  and 
bat  little  national 
poetry.  This  is  per- 
haps to  be  accounted 
for,  by  reference  to 
the  youthfulness  of 
our  republic;  to  the 
consequent  engross- 
ment of  our  people,  in 
ther  pursuits,  and  to  the  incessant  demand  which 
e  developing  resources  of  this  vast  continent, 
e  constantly  making  upon  every  physical  and 
ental  energy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  distinc- 
>n»  of  society,  in  this  country,  are  as  yet  but 
rtially  established,  and  are,  in  many  instances 
ied  upon  wrong  principles.  Wealth  is  too 
en  made  the  standard  of  respectability,  with- 
•  reference  to  character,  attainments,  or  moral 
rth,  thereby  possessing  a  value  which  is  not 
its  own ;— a  value  which  is  fictitious ;  and  the 
ct  of  thin  false  estimation,  is  to  mislead  so- 
y  and  confuse  its  operations.  The  prevailing 
ent  of  public  attention  runs  in  this  one  broad, 
>  channel,  and  many  are  thus  borne  away, 
t  ita  surface  from  the  proper  field  of  exertion. 
be  comparative  newness  of  our  institutions, 
it  whose  operation,  a  perfect  development  of 
rational  energies  has  not  yet  been  attained, 
:Hg  constant  call  which  daily  opening  fields 
tei-prise  make  upon  these  energies,  partially, 
t  -wholly  account  for  the  inattention  which 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  in  this 
There  may  be  other  causes  for  this 
than  those  at  which  we  have  glanced, 
not  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  a 
position  of  them  all.  We  would  merely 
t><?0  the  fact,  that  though  America  has  many 
moch  poetry,  she  has  but  few  thorough- 
poets,  and  but  little  national  poetry, 
t:2ie  reader-  to  investigate  more  fully  for 


himself,  the  points  to  which  we  have  above 
merely  alluded. 

There  is  at  present  but  little  to  distinguish  the 
poetry  of  this  country  from  that  of  Europe,  and 
this  fret  is  the  more  surprising,  since  the  condi- 
tion of  our  people,  the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  influence  of  our  free  principles,  are 
so  different  from  the  condition,  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  monarchical  governments  of  the 
old  world.  Yet  one  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that, 
as  fast  as  our  card-built  imitations  of  the  time- 
worn,  crumbling  follies  of  Europe  fall  before 
the  march  of  civil  and  social  improvement,  we 
are  becoming  more  distinctly,  a  separate  nation. 
Our  institutions  are  based  upon  principles  differ- 
ing from  other  governments ;  our  individual  and 
social  chsracter  is  daily  becoming  more  clearly 
stamped  with  a  national  impress;— we  are  be- 
coming a  <<  peculiar  people."  Our  fathers  tram- 
pled upon  the  musty  creed,  which  gave  kings 
<<  the  divine  right11  to  rule,  and  established  in  its 
stead,  nobler  doctrines.  Under  their  genial 
influence  we  have  been,  and  still  are  rapidly 
advancing,  in  all  that  can  make  a  nation  great  or 
happy ;  but  as  yet,  one  field  has  been  left  almost 
untrodden  ;  and  whilst  we  are  so  dissimilar  and 
yet  so  «  exalted  above  other  nations  in  point  of 
privileges,1'  we  possess  no  truly  national  school 
of  literature.  We  have,  indeed,  occasionally  a 
great  production,  whose  spirit  and  impress  is 
purely  American,  but  these  capricious  effusions 
of  our  national  muse,  are  like  snatches  of  an  old 
song,  indistinctly  sung  once  over,  perhaps,  and 
then  dying  away  with  sad  echo,  into  forgetful- 
ness.  Why  should  this  be?  Why  should  not 
our  country  like  Germany  and  England  have  a 
poetry,  peculiarly  its  ows— a  poetry  which  should 
breathe  the  free  and  noble  spirit,  which  lives  in, 
and  animates  our  institutions  and  our  society  ? 
Why  should  not  Americans  have  a  poetry  whose 
ton*  should  be  American  ?    Can  they  not  boast 
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of  an  array  of  talent  equal  to  the  task  of  building 
up  a  system  ?  Are  they  deficient  in  materials, 
which  shall  at  once  kindle  and  feed  the  flame  ? 
Our  land — is  there  nothing  in  this  ?  The  <<  poe- 
try of  nature"  here  invites  genius  to  copy  her 
unwritten  music  into  verse  ;  pine-clad  moun- 
tains and  verdant  dales,— the  forest-hidden 
brook,  the  mighty  river,  the  cataract,  and  the 
inland  sea — the  solitude  of  unbounded  wilds,  and 
the  magnificence  of  growing  cities, — every  va- 
riety of  climate  and  scenery, — all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, all  that  is  sublime,  in  external  nature  is  here 
spread  out  before  the  poet ;  he  has  but  to  write 
down  what  he  sees  around  him,  and  the  truth  he 
writes,  will  seem  the  eloquence  of  inspiration. 

Our  history,  too, — is  there  nothing  in  this  ? 
The  names  of  patriots  are  sinking,  unhonored, 
to  forgetfulness ;— -a  thousand  historic  fields  are 
yet  untrodden, — a  thousand  legends  yet  remain 
unsung. 

Our  national  institutions;  will  not  these  prove 
highly  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  literature, 
when  the  causes  which  temporarily  divert  public 
attention  from  this  field,  shall  have  ceased  to 
operate  ?  What  more  then  need  We,  with  such 
a  country,  such  a  history,  and  such  institutions  ? 

<<  Say  then,  O  Time  !  since  thy  pervading  eye 
Waked  from  the  slumber  of  Eternity, 
Hadst  thou  e'er  seen  a  spot  so  highly  blest, 
la  bliss  and  beauty  so  suberbly  dressed  ?" 

But  we  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  subject 
than  we  had  intended  when  we  took  up  the  pen. 
The  above  thoughts  were  suggested  by  some  of 
Mr.  Pierpont's  «  Patriotic  and  Political  Pieces," 
included  in  the  collection  of  hit  poems,  published 
in  1840 ;  and  we  have  freely  given  utterance  to 
them,  leaving  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  pro 
priety  of  their  introduction  here. 

We  know  of  none  amongst  our  poets,  whose 
writings  we  have  perused  with  more  pleasure, 
and  more  regret,  than  Pierpont.  We  discover  in 
his  productions  indications  of  that  free  and  noble 
talent,  which  boldly  seizes,  and  powerfully 
wields  the  subjects  and  instruments  of  poetry ; 
but  while  we  admire  this,  and  the  independent 
will  which  speaks  regardless  of  the  public  smile 
or  frown,  we  regret,  that  in  some  instances,  he 
has  directed  the  natural  energy  of  his  mind  to- 
wards subjects  which  eall  forth  the  rancor  of 
political  feeling,  thus  disarming  himself  of  his 
own  weapons,  or  at  least,  rendering  them  inffec- 
tual.  He  may  have  obeyed  the  seeming  prompt- 
ings of  duty  in  these  cases,  but  had  he  turned 
from  the  narrow  contractions  of  political  preju- 
dices, and  given  his  mind  freer  scope,  his  wfnoU 
writings  would  have  been  more  properly  a  gift 
to  all  his  countrymen.     This  spirit  manifests 


itself  in  "  The  Portrait,"  "  The  Tocsin"  and 
other  pieces,  the  former  of  .which,  with  this  ex- 
ception, is  unmarred  by  a  single  defect  worthy 
of  being  called  a  fault.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Pier- 
pont's poetry  entitles  him  to  the  aspiration  of 
becoming  a  favorite  poet  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  regret,  that  by  the  introduction  of  private 
and  sectional  opinions,  he  has,  partially  excluded 
himself  from  that  universal  favor,  which  he  is 
abundantly  able,  by  his  talents,  to  win.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  profess  either  to  agree,  or 
to  disagree  with  him  in  these  opinions. 

Like  Whiltier,  Pierpont  seems  to  have  marked 
out  a  course  of  his  own.  He  is  not  a  poet  of 
love  or  romance,  for  there  is  none  of  either  in  his 
poetry.  His  heart  seems  ice,  (in  this  respect) 
which  can  not  be  thawed  by  the  love-lit  fires 
which  melted  into  freedom  the  running  founts  of 
poetio  sentiment,  in  Moore  and  even  in  Byron. 
His  poetry  is  the  offspring  of  thought,  more  than 
of  feeling.  He  seems  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher 
speaking  in  rhyme,  rather  than  an  enthusiast, 
bursting  forth  in  jingling  rhapsodies.  In  many 
instances  he  becomes  "the  stern  censurer  of 
man  ;"  he  frequently  seeks,  in  reality,  those 
materials  which  others  transport  from  the  realms 
of  fancy.  In  his  "  Airs  of  Palestine"  there  is 
perhaps  more  of  imagination,  than  in  any  other 
of  his  productions;  and  when  first  published,  it 
was  pronounced  the  best  poem  which  America 
had  then  produced.  It  gives  evidence  of  great 
study,  combined  with  much  classical  and  scrip- 
tural learning.  The  double  rhymes  which  occa- 
sionally occur  in  this  poem  have  been  objected  to 
by  many  critics,  as  violating  the  dignity  of 
heroic  measure.  The  piece,  however,  was  ori- 
ginally written  to  be  publicly  recited,  and  the 
author  says  «  they  were  admitted  because  I  was 
aware  how  difficult  even  a  good  speaker  finds  it, 
to  recite  the  best  heroic  poetry  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  perceiving  in  his  hearers  the  som- 
niferons  effects  of  a  regular  cadence ;"  and  they 
were  therefore  thrown  in  "to  vary  the  melody 
which  might  otherwise  become  monotonous." 
This  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  what 
might,  without  it,  appear  a  defect. 

"  Moslem  Worship,"  "  Ruins  at  Paestimi,"  "  A 
Birth-day  at  Scio,"  together  with  other  minor 
pieces,  were  written  during  his  travels  in  the 
Old  World  and  after  his  return,  and  partake  of  a 
spirit,  differing  from  that  which  pervades  most  of 
his  poems.  In  the  former  of  these,  there  is  a 
liberality  and  purity  of  feeling,  which  enlivens 
and  chastens  the  whole.  In  the  «  Ruins  of  Pses- 
tum,"  there  is  an  exuberance  of  gaiety,  which 
seems  in  ill  accordance  with  the  scene,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  amusing,  and  on  that  account 
perhaps,  excusable.     His  "Occasional  Poems" 
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are  numerous  and  varied  in  their  character.  His 
mate  seems  to  have  been  an  accommodating  one, 
complying  strictly  to  text  and  occasion;  his 
«  Hymns  for  Anniversary  Occasions,"  are  all 
appropriate,  and  spirited :  In  many  of  these, 
however,  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  rising  bat 
little  above  mere  tameness,  and  this  peculiar 
merit  is  in  the  ease  with  which  they  are  adapted 
to  their  several  ends. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  <<  Airs  of 
Palestine,"  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  thought 
and  style  characterizing  this  truly  beautiful  poem. 
The  subject  is  Music. 


"So,  when  one  language  bound  the  hnmea  raee, 

Oa  Shiner's  plain,  round  Babel'*  mighty  base, 

Gloomily  rose  the  minister  of  wrath ; 

Dark  was  his  frown,  destructive  was  his  path ; 

That  tower  was  blasted  by  the  touch  of  Heaven ; 

That  bond  was  buret, — that  race  asunder  driven  : 

Yet,  round  the  Avenger's  brow,  that  frowned  above, 

Flayed  Mercy's  beams,— the  lambent  light  of  love. 

Ail  wan  not  lost,  though  busy  Discord  flung 

Repulsive  accents  from  each  jarring  tongue  ; 

All  was  not  lost ;  for  Love  one  to>  had  twined, 

And  Mercy  dropped  it,  to  connect  mankind ; 

One  tie,  whose  airy  filaments  invest, 

Like  Beauty's  zone,  the  calm  or  stormy  breast ; 

Wake  that  to  action,  rule  of  this  the  strife, 

And,  through  the  masy  labyrinths  of  life, 

Supply  a  faithful  cine,  to  lead  the  lone 

And  weary  wanderer  to  his  Father's  throne. 

That  tie  is  MUSIC.     How  supreme  her  sway  ! 
low  lovely  is  the  power  that  all  obey ! 
)ufflb  matter  trembles  at  her  thrilling  shock ; 
ler  voice  is  echoed  by  the  desert  rock ; 
or  her,  the  asp  withholds  the  sting  of  death, 
nd  hares  his  fangs  bat  to  inhale  her  breath." 

The  royal  lion  leaves  his  desert  lair, 
id,  crouching,  listens  when  she  treads  the  sir ; 
d  man,  by  wilder  impulse  driven  to  ill, 
amed,  and  led  by  this  Enchantress  still. 
jo  ne'er  has  felt  her  hand  assuasive  steal 
og  his  heart, — that  heart  will  never  feel, 
s  her1*  to  chain  the  passions,  sooth  the  soul, 
snatch  the  dagger,  and  to  dash  the  bowl 
11  .M order's  baud ;  to  smooth  the  couch  of  Care, 
act  the  thorns,  and  scatter  roses  mere ; 
'ain's  hot  brow  to  still  the  bounding  throb, 
•air's  long  sigh,  and  Griefs  convulsive  sob. 
wast  her  empire  !     Turn  through  earth,  through 

air, 
aehinac  e>ye,  you  find  her  subjects  there ; 
i  Che  throne  of  heaven  above  her  spell, 
et  betoealh  it  is  the  host  of  hell." 


,  Religion  owes  her  holiest  flame  ,* 
looks    heavenward,  for    from  beaven  she 


And  when  Religion's  mild  and  genial  ray 
Around  the  frozen  heart  begins  to  play, 
Music's  soft  breath  falls  on  the  quivering  light ; 
The  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  flame  is  bright ; 
And  that  cold  mass,  by  either  power  assailed, 
Is  warmed,  is  melted,  and  to  heaven  exhaled." 

This  poem  is  replete  with  beauties ;  it  is  the 
master-piece  of  all  Pierpont's  productions.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  other  extracts 
from  it. 

The  following  lines  have  been  selected  from 
the  «  Portrait."  They  administer  what  was  then 
a  just  rebuke  upon  the  country  of  Washington  for 
permitting  his  ashes  to  remain  so  long  un- 
honored. 

<<  Shame  on  that  country  !  everlasting  shame ! 

She  bids  no  blazing  sun-beam  write  his  name ; 

His  sacred  ashes  consecrate  no  urn  ; 

No  vault  is  sculptured,  and  no  vestals  mourn ; 

No  marble  temple  meets  the  rising  day ; 

No  obelisk  reflects  the  evening  ray  ; 

Those  lips,  long  hushed  in  death,  among  his  sons 

Nor  smile  in  marble,  nor  yet  breathe  in  bronze ; 

No  solemn  anthem  o'er  his  tomb  is  sung ; 

No  prayer  is  heard  there  from  a  pilgrim's  tongue  ! — 

But  o'er  the  grave  where  Vernon's  hero  sleeps, 

The  tall  grass  sighs,  the  waving  willow  weeps ; 

And,  while  the  pale  moon  trembles  through  the  trees, 

Thai  bend  and  rustle  to  the  mighty  breeze, 

The  bird  of  night,  the  only  mourner  there, 

Pours  on  the  chilling  wind  her  solemn  air ; 

While  flows  Potomac  silently  along, 

And  listens  to  her  melancholy  song." 

The  « Portrait,"  was  written  in  181?,  when 
political  feeling  excited  by  the  war  question, 
fiercely  raged  throughout  the  land ;  it  is  therefore 
impregnated  with  what  would  appear,  at  this 
day,  undue  parti zan  prejudice.  The  subject  is, 
properly,  Our  Country  and  Its  Great ;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  names  that  live  in  our  history  the 
poet  frequently  bursts  forth  into  the  loftiest  elo- 
quence of  thought  and  manner.  The  reader 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  poem  has  been  marred, 
by  the  introduction  of  political  opinions,  which, 
at  that  crisis  were  violent,  and  bitter ;  though  in 
many  passages,  he  is  borne  along  the  rapid  cur- 
rent of  the  writer's  thoughts,  half-unconscious, 
in  his  admiration,  until  some  reference  to  the 
politics  of  the  day  again  destroys  the  illusion ; — 
the  charm  is  broken, — for  a  discordant  note  is 
heard,  mingling  with  the  strain.  Though  this  is 
true  of  several  of  the  poet's  best  productions, 
the  discord  may  have  the  same  effect  as  in  music, 
rendering  the  melody  which  succeeds,  the  sweeter, 
and  the  reader  therefore  feels  inclined  to  forgive 
the  few  faults  he  may  discover. 


THE    POOR    POET: 
A    PLAY. 


ScESE.  The  fruiterer's  room,  an  apartment  of  a  haute  in  a  seaport  loan  ;  a  table,  Itne  chain  and 
an  empty  hamper.  On  the  lahlt  itabroien  cup,  which  tenet  tlie  piirpote  of  an  iuietatid,  and  a  bottle  in 
tc/iich  is  etill  remaining  a  stump  of  candle,  thtywiug  thai  it  has  beta  need  ai  a  caiidlesUci. 

Observation  of  the  author,  to  mob  players  as^sometiniBj  misconceive  their  parti :  It  it  not  intended  that 
the  Poor  Poet  should  excite  langhter  but,  limply,  a  mile. 

(IrtUrence  Kindling,  tilting  behind  the  table,  writing.) 

A  URENCE.  i  stole  the  handkerchief.     You  may  thank  heaven 

The     master-  :  that  I  have  so  much  compassion,  or  you  would 

ork  of  Nature,  .  find  yourself  in  the  house  of  correction  for  this. 

an."       No,     it  ,       (Enter  Mrs.  Crabapple  toith  an  umbrella  and  o 

ill     not     do —  J  white  Xandierehief  in  her  hand.      She  slams  to 

I  there  is  no  rhyme  ,  the  door  and  tett  the  umbrella  in  a  corner.) 

for  man.     He  is  j      Laurence,     Ah  !  Mrs.  Crabapple  with  whom 

a  rhymeless  erea-  i  are  you  so  angry  ? 

tore.    (Rises.)   ij      Afrs.  Crab.     With  whom?  with  yon,  sir. 
am    not    in   the  .      Laurence.     Why  are  you  angry  with  me,  my 
vein  to'day— the  ,:  dear  Mrs.  Crabapple. 

verses   will    not  ,      Mrs.  Crab.     Because   you   never   keep  any 
flow.     This  unfitness  is  caused,  I  know,  by  the  i  thing  in  iU  place ;   because  it  u  «■  necswtary 
fast-day  I  was  compelled  to  celebrate,  yesterday,  !  to  follow  you  and  put  your  things  in  order  as  if 
and  my  consequent  jejuneness  at  present.     When  i  you  were  a  child — 
I  think  of  my  rich  Surinam  planter,  who  had  the  j      Laurence.    Blessed  are  little  children ! 
misfortune  never  to  be  hungTy,  I  am  far  happier         Mrs.   Crab.     Because  you  let   something  bo 
than  he,  for  I  am  always  hungry.    Sometimes,  <  stolen  from  you  every  moment. 
indeed,  I  am  rather  more  so  than  is  exactly  agree-  !      Laurence.     Better  to  have  our  property  stolen 
able ;  but  I  continue  healthy  and  would  not  ex-  !  from  us  than  to  steal. 

change  my  condition  with  that  of  the  rich  planter,  f      Mre.  Crab.     Not  so.     Although  both  are  bad 
who  tortures  his  slave*,  and  whose  poor  daugh-  ■  and   I  have  never  stolen  in  my  life,  yet  if  com- 

ter Calmly!  calmly!  most  wretched  Laurence!  ■,  pel  led  to  choose,   I  would  rather  be  the  thief, 

that  will  be  a  fit  subject  for  contemplation,  when  ■  God  forgive  me !   than  the  sufferer.    A*  I  came 

you  have  an  order  for  an  elegy.  j  home,  I  found,  standing  at  the  door,  a  young 

Mn.  Crabapple,  without.)    Beoff,  villain!  you  ,  vagabond,  who,  although  covered  with  rags,  had 
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a  fine  white  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head. 
I  was  struck  with  the  contrast,  between  the 
dam  white  handkerchief  and  the  dirty  rags 
which  covered  his  body ;  I  stepped  up  to  him,  ex- 
amined the  corner,  and  tore  it  from  his  head. 

Laurence.  Why  did  yon  do  so,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Crabapple? 

Mrs.  Crab.  Zounds,  sir !  it  is  your  handker- 
chief. Hare  I  not  washed  it  more  than  once  ? — 
there  stands  your  name  L.  K.  To  the  house  of 
rorrection  with  the  young  thief!  he  stole  the 
landkerchief. 

Laurence.  Ah '  my  worthy  Mrs.  Crabapple, 
bat,  in  any  case,  wonld  be  unnecessary,  for  in 
)u»  world  we  are  all  in  a  great  house  of  correc- 
on.  Bat  the  poor  boy  is  innocent — I  gave  him 
le  handkerchief. 

Mrs.  Crab.    Gave  it  to  him  ! 
Laurence.    He  asked  me  for  money ;  and  you 
tow  I  have  none. 

Mrs.  Crab.    Alas !  J  do,  indeed.    ' 
Laurence.    It  was  raining  very  hard,  the  poor 
y  had  nothing  on  his  head,  the  rainwater  was 
pping  from  his  hair  and  it  made  me  feel  so 

if- 

Mrs.  Crab.  And  so  you  gave  him  the  hand- 
chief? 

*aurence.    Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Crabapple. 
Irs.  Crab,   {mimicking  him,  jeeringiy .)     Yes, 
dear  Mrs.  Crabapple. 

aurence.  With  your  permission.  (He  takes 
handkerchief  from  her  hand  and  opens  the 
.)  Here,  my  poor  little  fellow,  take  back 
handkerchief.  (He  reaches  it  out.)  The 
Mrs.  Crabapple  did  not  know  I  had  given  it 
►u.  Bo  not  cry,  she  will  give  you  a  couple 
>ples,  some  of  these  times,  for  having  used 

10  roughly.     (He  closes  the  door.) 

s.  Crab.  She  wont,  though,  I  can  tell  you ! 
too  bad  !  you  have,  all  told,  not  more  than 
handkerchiefs. 

t ranee.     Two  only,  my  dear  Mrs.  Crab- 
bat  I  can  make  shift  with  them. 
r.  Crab.     What  harm  could  it  do  the  young 
>nd,   any  how,  if  his  head  did  get  wet  ? 
Dther  heads  in  the  world  have  got  a  washing. 

11  sell  the  handkerchief  for  a  mere  trifle. 
rence.      Well,  he  can  buy  bread  with  it. 
i  handsome  lad  and  a  poor  orphan.    I  was 

the  point  of  proposing  to  you  to  take  him 
r  house. 

Crab.     To  take  him  into  our  house  ? 
-ertce.       And  bring  him  up. 

Crab.       Great  heaven ! 

Ton  might  feed  and  clothe,  whilst 
him  instruction.  In  the  end  he 
ecome  an  honest  man  who  might  help  us 
Id  days. 

19 


erscm. 


Mrs.  Crab.  I  now  see  very  plainly,  that  you 
have  lost  your  reason.  I  never  would  believe  it 
because  you  made  verses,  but  my  neighbors  have 
said  to  me  repeatedly  :  «  Take  care,  Mrs.  Crab- 
apple, poets  have  always  a  screw  loose,  some- 
where." Has  heaven  punished  me  then  with  a 
poet  who  could  propose  to  me,  to  take  beggar 
children  into  my  house  ? 

Laurence.  You  have  no  children  of  your  own 
and  possess  a  handsome  sum  of  well-earned  gold. 

Mrs.  Crab.  But  I  am  a  widow  and  who 
knows  whether  I  may  not,  at  some  time,  change 
my  condition.  To  Providence  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

Laurence.    At  your  age ! 

Mrs.  Crab.  What  have  I  done,  I  should  like 
to  know,  that  you  throw  my  age  up  to  me  ?  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  winter  apples  are 
the  best.  In  few  words,  Mr.  Laurence  Kindling, 
your  month  is  up  to-day ;  pay  me  what  you  owe 
me  and  seek  other  lodgings.  But  do  not  tell  any 
one  that  you  are  a  poet,  for  no  man,  knowing 
that,  will  take  you* under  his  roof. 

Laurence.  I  am  sure  we  shall  live  very  peace- 
ably together,  Mrs.  Crabapple. 

Mrs.  Crab.  No,  we  will  not  live  together,  at 
all ;  I  cannot  tolerate  a  spendthrift  under  my 
roof. 

Laurence.    I,  a  spendthrift !  gracious  heaven ! 

Mrs.  Crab.  Will  you  pay  me,  sir,  and  go 
your  way  ?    Do  you  understand  that  ? 

Laurence.  My  dear  Mrs.  Crabapple,  I  can  go, 
it  is  true,  but,  pay  you,  I  cannot. 

Mrs.  Crab.  Yes  that 's  it.  These  miserable 
poets  earn  nothing.  The  people  stand  around 
my  apple-basket  the  whole  day  but  to  you  comes 
no  one. 

Laurence.  I  have  a  good  prospect,  however, 
\  Mrs.  Crabapple.  At  the  Count's,  opposite  there, 
the  life  of  a  poodle  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  porter  has  already  told  me  that  the  Countess 
has  been  speaking  of  an  epitaph,  which  the  poodle 
is  to  have, — that  is,  when  he  is  dead.  The  por- 
ter will  recommend  me  and  I  shall  be  well  paid 
for  my  services. 

Mrs.  Crab.  Oh !  to  be  sure  you  will  be  well 
paid !  but  I  can't  wait  for  that,  you  must  make 
other  arrangements,  sir;  you  have  a  tolerably 
new  over  coat  left  which  you  can  pawn. 

Laurence.    The  over-coat,  Mrs.  Crabapple  ? 

Mrs.  Crab.  You  don't  need  it,  much,  for  you 
seldom  go  out  of  the  room,  and  the  old  one  is 
good  enough. 

Laurence.  But  there  are  other  people  who 
use  the  coat. 

Mrs.  Crab.    Other  people  ? 

Laurence.  I  know  I  may  confide  in  yon,  my 
jlear   Mrs.  Crabapple;  for  you  are  an  honest, 
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compassionate  woman.  Yesterday  I  was  called 
upon  by  a  poor  tinker  who  had  scarcely  enough 
clothing  to  cover  himself;  he,  at  present,  wears 
my  over-coat. 

Mrs.  Crab.  {Clasps  her  hands  together.)  Just 
listen  !  and  yet  he  is  no  spendthrift !  I  believe, 
heaven  forgive  me,  that  you  would  give  away 
your  heart  out  of  your  body. 

Laurence.    Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Crabapple. 

Mrs.  Crab.  What  shall  I  seize  upon?  his 
little  bit  of  washing ;  good  heaven  ! 

Laurence.  I  have  a  couple  of  dozen  valentines 
still  on  hand — 

Mrs.  Crab.  To  the  dogs  with  your  valen- 
tines !  If  I  were  to  wrap  them  round  my  fine 
pippins  they  would  not  keep  till  Christmas.  In 
short,  Mr.  Laurence  Kindling,  I  am  determined 
that  you  and  I  shall  not  remain,  another  night, 
under  the  same  roof.  Kill  the  poodle  and  pay 
me  my  money  or  I  shall  call  the  police  to  my 
assistance— the  police !  do  you  understand  ? 

(exit.) 

Laurence.  Hem  !  hem  !  hem !  that  is  not  so 
agreeable.  The  woman  is  right ;  she  wants  her 
money — but  I,  too,  am  right ;  for  I  have  none. 
Well,  well,  it  will  come,  in  good  time,  and  more 
than  I  shall  want.  In  the  first  place,  the  poodle 
cannot  live  much  longer.  Secondly,  Valentine's 
day  will%soon  be  here,  and  there  are  the  valen- 
tines. Thirdly,  the  lame  tailor,  my  old  patron, 
will  soon  have  a  christening  and  he  will  employ 
me  to  write  the  letters  of  invitation.  Oh,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Crabapple,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
my  riches.  She  does  not  mean  badly,  I  am 
sure.  At  heart,  indeed  all  men  are  good ;  this 
is  not  always  ascertained  it  is  true  till  after  they 
are  dead— but  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  obituary  notices  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  man's  real  worth.  What  groping  is  that  at  the 
door  ?  I  believe  some  one  knocks.  Come  in  ! 
(Enter^  Therese,  timidly.) 

Therese.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  seeking — 
[she  examines  the  room,  hurriedly. )  No,  it  is 
not  possible ! 

Laurence.  Whom  do  you  seek,  my  beautiful 
young  lady  ? 

Therese.    (trembling.)    The  poet  Kindling.; 

Laurence.    You  have  found  him. 

Therese.    Have  I — have  I,  really  ? 

Laurence.  And  why  do  you  suppose  it  impro- 
bable? 

Therese.  That  such  a  man  as  you — a  poet — 
(she  glances  round  the  room.) 

Laurence.  I  comprehend  yotir  glance.  You 
are  surprised  at  my  poverty  ?  {pleasantly)  Yes, 
my  good  young  lady,  the  muses  are  unnatural 
mothers  when  their  sons  demand  money;  for 
they  have  none,  themselves*   But,  in  return)  they 


bestow  richly  upon  them  the  treasures  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  they  have  adopted  a  sweet  sister, 
Contentment,  whose  consolations  they  freely 
lend. 

Therese.    Are  you  contented  ? 

Laurence.  With  my  lot  ?  Oh  yes.  What, 
more  than  I  have,  do  I  need  ? 

Therese.  (With  a  sad  look  at  him  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  room.)  Almost  every  thing,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Laurence.  That  appears  to  you  to  be  so,  my 
dear  young  lady  because,  probably,  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  life.  But 
luxuries  appear  to  me  like  spices.  Our  ances- 
tors knew  nothing  of  either  and  yet  lived  right 
happily.  What  do  I  need  then,  I  again  ask  you  T 
This  wrapper  is  threadbare,  it  is  true,  and  orna- 
mented with  patches  of  various  colors,  but  it  sets 
pleasantly  to  my  body  and  protects  me  from  the 
cold.  My  apartment,  is,  certainly,  not  a  museum 
and  I  am  obliged  to  share  it  with  my  landlady, 
the  fruiterer;  but  the  good  woman  is  out  the 
whole  day  and  I  govern,  here,  according  to  my 
pleasure.  The  little  window  is  set  in  lead  but 
neither  snow  nor  rain  can  force  its  way  through ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sun's  rays  would  come  in, 
were  it  not  for  the  palace  which  stands  right 
opposite.  My  writing-table  is-  not  elegant  and 
my  inkstand  is  nothing  but  a  broken  cup ;  but  if 
I  were  only  a  Homer  I  might  write  an  odyssey 
from  it  and  the  little  stump  of  candle,  in  the 
bottle,  affords  me  as  much  light  as  that  gTeat 
poet  obtained  from  the  eyes  of  his  cat.  The 
chairs  have  been  made  by  a  carpenter,  but  they 
make  right  pleasant  seats  when  you  are  tired. 
Try  one  of  them  I  beg  you.  (He  hands  her  a 
chair.) 

Therese.  But  there  are  other,  daily  necessa- 
ries. 

Laurence.  Food  and  drink ;  yes,  these  things 
it  is  true,  are  sometimes  a  source  of  diffi- 
culty— -with  regard  to  food,  especially,  for  there 
is  always  plenty  of  water.  But  one  may  become 
accustomed  to  any  thing.  Now  the  rich  believe 
that  they  cannot  live  if  they  do  not  eat  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  But  that  is  a  mere  idea !  I, 
for  instance,  at  this  present  time,  have  not  taken 
any  food  for  thirty-six  hours  and  am  still  spright- 
ly. The  stomach  complains  a  little  but  the  head 
is  so  much  the  clearer. 

Therese.  What,  Mr.  Kindling!  for  such  a 
long  time  you  have — 

Laurence.  When  something  comes,  it  tastes 
so  much  the  better. 

Therese.     You  have  involuntarily — 

Laurence.  Oh  that  happens,  sometimes.  Well, 
my  beautiful  young  lady  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
Your  business  must  be  pressing  to  have  brought 
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you  oat  in  soch  bad  weather.    How  can  I  serve  I      Waiter.     Many  thanks !     I  wish  you  good 

you  with  my  humble  art  ?     Command  me  !     I     appetite. 

labor  quickly.  j      Laurence,  (aside.)  To  whom  does  he  wish  good 

Tkerese.    You  are  right — the  weather  is  very  \  appetite  ?     Not  me,  sorely  ? 

inclement,  and  I  have  come  here  on  foot;  this  j      Tkerese.  Will  you  not  sit  and  partake  with  me? 

has  made  rae  very  tired  and — I  set  out  fasting —        Laurence.    With  your  permission  I  will  stand 

I  feel— how  shall  I  call  it—  and  wait  upon  you. 

Laurence.    Faint  ?  \       Tkerese.  (Pours  out  wine.)  You  will  npt  disdain 

Tkerese.     Yes,  Mr.  Kindling  and,  before  I  \  a  glass  of  wine  ? 
open  my  business  to  you,  I  should  be  very  much  >      Laurence.    Disdain  it !    That  can  Bacchus  say 
obliged  if  you  would  procure  me  some  refresh-  <  of  no  poet. 
ment.  Tkerese.     Take  it  from  my  hand. 

Laurence.    Refreshment  t     Yes  my  worthy  ;      Laurence.    Your  health.  (Drin&s.) 

young  lady,  I  can  serve  you  with  verses,  but —    j      Tkerese     (aside.)   Honor  thy  father  and  thy 

Tkerese.    Is  there  no  restaurant  in  the  neigh*  ;  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
borhood  ?  (  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee. 

Laurence.     Oh  yes,  close  at    hand.      The  \      Laurence.     Ah !  it  burns  like  fire,  like  fire  ! 
sirory  odors  arising  therefrom   are  sometimes     It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  drank  wine, 
very  refreshing  to  my  nostrils  and  I  enjoy  them  j      Tkerese.  (fills.)  Take  another  glass, 
gratis.  \      Laurence.     It  might  be  too  much  for  me. 

Tkerese.     Might  I  beg — but  you  must  not  be  3      Tkerese.    Is  there  no  one,  to  whose  health  you 
offended  with  me.  I  might  drink  ? 

Laurence.     What  do  you  desire,  my  beautiful,  \      Laurence.     No  one — I  am  entirely  alone ! 
condescending  young  lady  ?  <      Tkerese.     Have  you  no  reminiscences  ? 

Tkerese.     Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  \      Laurence.     Reminiscences !     Oh  yes !  some 
rocure  for  me  some  breakfast  and  a  bottle  of  old  I  which  are  very  dear — but  they  are  sad  ones ! 
rine  from  your  neighbor  ?  \      Tkerese.    Well !  drink  to  the  memory  of  some 

Laurence.     0  certainly,  they  can  be  obtained  ;  one  whom  they  recall. 

once,  for  the  man  is  ready  to  supply  orders  at  •      Laurence.     (Takes  the  glass,  and  smml-s  witk 
I  hours.  j  deep  emotion.)     To  the  dear  one,  sleeping  peace- 

Therese.    Take  my  umbrella.  S  fully  under  the  green  sod ! 

Laurence.     For  a  couple  of  steps  !  oh  no  !  it  \      Tkeress.  (aside.)  It  is  he  ! 
entirely  unnecessary— the  rain  is  refreshing.  j      Laurence.     Good  wine  is  a  costly  luxury — 
rill  be  back  again  in  a  moment.  (Exit.)      j  seldom  enjoyed — seldom.     It  expands  the  poor 

Tkerese.     My  father  !   is  it  he  ?     The  name  )  shrunken  heart !  • 

I  the  contented,  child-like  disposition  accords  >  (Tkerese  gazes  on  him  with  emotion.) 

h  the  description  given  me.  But  this  extreme  j  Laurence.  But  you  do  not  eat,  miss  ?  and  yet 
erty — this  want  even  of  the  necessaries  of  '  the  food  seems  to  be  well  prepared, 
—my  heart  aches  to  think  of  it !  Whilst  I  j  Tkerese.  I  have  sipped  the  wine  and  that  has 
?  grown  up,  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  my  >  refreshed  me  very  much ;  I  have  no  longer  any 
-  father  has — hungered  !  alas  !  it  was  out  of  ;  appetite.  If  I  might  invite  you  to  partake  of  the 
power  to  render  him  assistance.  j  chicken. 

(Enter  Laurence,  followed  by  a  waiter.)  \      Laurence.     Oh  •  I  beg 

wremee.      Here  I  am,  again,  already,  and  j      T/ierese.     It  will  only  be  taken  away  by  the 
is  the  waiter  with  a  roasted  chicken  and  a  }  waiter. 

9  of  wine.     The  people  stared,  and  looked  |      Laurence.     Certainly,  but— 
what  jeeringly,  at  me  when  I  asked  for  these  l      Tkerese.     You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  me ;  a 
s  ;  bnt  I   cannot  be  surprised  at  their  man-     great  favor,  I  assure  you. 

tor   blame  them,  for  I  have  never  before  j      Laurence,    (whose  modesty  struggles  with  his 
id  such  a  feast.  j  hunger.)  If  you  desire  it,  I  will  indeed,  take  one 

iter.      Here  are  the  articles  ordered.     But  }  of  these  little  wings.     (He  sits  down,  and  eats, 


aster  charged  me  not  to  leave  them  till  I 

see    the   money.      Two  florins  for  the 

*B  and  three  dollars  for  the  old  Rhine  wioe. 


at  first,  timidly  and  then,  with  increasing  avi* 
dity.)  It  must  be  confessed  that  my  neighbor 
understands  his  art— ah !  it  tastes  astonishingly 


renee.   (ceeide.)  Good  heaven !  a  man  might     good ! 

that  for  three  months.  j      Tkerese.   (aside.)  Is  there  any  greater  earthly 

ese.       Here  is  the  money ;   and  here  is  \  pleasure,  than  that  of  feeding  a  poor  famished 
infr  |or  your  trouble.  father ! 


\ 
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Laurence,  (toith  affright.)  I  beg  your  pardon, 
^miss,  but,  without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing, 
1  have  eaten  the  breast. 

TJterese.  Eat,  I  beg,  dear  Mr.  Kindling,  and 
take  another  glass  of  wine.  You  need  strength 
now,  and  will  need  it  still  more  presently ;  in  the 
meantime  I  will  tell  you  what  brought  me  here. 

Laurence.  Yes,  do  so ;  and,  although  I  should 
eat  a  littfe,  I  will  listen  attentively  to  you. 

Therese.  I  am  a  stranger — I  arrived  here, 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time — I  feed  myself  upon 
the  sweet  hope  of  finding  a  person  who,  although 
I  have  never  seen,  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me. 

Laurence.     May  heaven  bless  your  hope  ! 

Therese.  I  am  seeking  a  father,  who  does  not 
know  me — who  does  not  even  know  that  he  has  a 
child  upon  earth. 

Laurence.  Oh,  how  happy  he  will  be  to  learn 
it. 

Therese.  I  want  a  poem  of  a  sad,  pleasing 
character,  on  Hope. 

Laurence.  Ah  yes,  hope  !  she  has  been  called 
a  daughter  of  heaven,  because,  probably,  she 
dwells  so  constantly  in  heaven,  only. 

Therese.    Would  you  write  me  such  a  poem  ? 

Laurence.  My  good  young  lady,  you  do  me 
much  honor.  Certainly  ;  after  a  man  has  drank 
such  wine  ne  may  attempt  any  thing,  but,  here- 
tofore, jLhave  written  nothing  but  verses  for 
festive  offluuons. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Crabapple.) 

Mrs.  Crab.  Good  heaven !  what  do  I  see ! 
Has  the  fellow  spoken  truly  !  I  could  not  believe 
it !  My  neighbor's  waiter  met  me  a  moment 
ago,  and  ^aid  if  I  would  go  home  I  would  find 
strange  doings,  there.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I 
asked,  thinking  of  no  evil.  «  The  poet  with  a 
young  lady  !  happy  and  merry." 

Laurence.  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Crabapple,  I 
am  happy  and  merry,  for  I  have  been  drinking 
princely  wine. 

Mrs.  Crab.  So  !  you  can  drink  wine,  but  you 
cannot  pay  your  rent,  ha  ! 

Laurence.  I  have  not  paid  for  the  wine.  The 
dear  young  lady 

Mrs.  Crab.  A  dear  young  lady — yes  a  very 
charming  young  lady !  Well  these  are  fine 
doings!  this  is  proper  conduct!  a  young  lady 
and  wine !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself ; 
your  hair  is  grey. 

Laurence.  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Mrs. 
Crabapple,  the  young  lady  has  come  to  order  a 
poem  on  Hope. 

Mrs.  Crab.  On  hope  !  Fudge  !  I  tell  you  I 
will  not  suffer  such  doings  in  my  house. 

Therese.  Why  you  do  not,  certainly,  sup- 
pose  

Mrs.  Crab.     I  will  suppose  what  I  please.    I 


can  tell,  I  guess,  when  an  apple  is  worm-eaten *at 
the  core.  In  short,  Mr.  Poet,  you  may,  at  once, 
with  your  pretty  miss,  pack  out  of  my.  house. 
But,  before  you  go,  'see  that  you  pay  me  the  last 
penny  or  you  shall  sell  the  shirt  off  your  back. 

Laurence.    Oh  !  Mrs.  Crabapple 

Therese.  (drawing  forth  her  purse.)  How 
much  does  the  gentleman  owe  you? 

Mrs.  Crab,  (with  altered  tone  at  sight  of  the 
purse.)  Ten  shillings,  sixpence  and  three  far- 
things. The  rent  is  ten  shillings,  and  I  have 
lent  him  the  balance  out  of  my  pocket ;  at  one 
time  a  sixpence,  at  another,  three  farthings. 
There  he  stands,  himself,  and  he  may  dispute  it 
if  he  can. 

Laurence.  I  do  not  dispute  it,  my  worthy 
Mrs.  Crabapple. 

Therese.  There  is  the  money  and  something 
over  wherewith  to  drink  my  health. 

Mrs.  Crab.     Ah !    indeed  !   that  altera    the  ; 
case. 

Laurence.  What  have  you  done,  miss!  I 
have  not  yet  written  the  poem,  for  you,  which, 
at  all  events,  could  not  be  worth  such  a  sum. 

Therese.     To  me,  infinitely  more  ! 

Mrs.  Crab.  It  is  plain  to  see  from  her  gene- 
rosity that  the  lady  is  an  honorable  personage. 
Your  ladyship  must  not  be  offended  with  me 
because  I  sometimes  speak  a  little  roughly.  I  am 
somewhat  hasty,  but  hasty  people  are  always 
the  best ;  although  I  get  angry  easily  I  am  soon 
in  a  good  humor  again,  and  when  I  see  money 
any  one  may  turn  me  about  with  a  little  finger. 
I  mean  no  offence,  your  ladyship,  but  I  am  a  poor 
widow  and  must  pay  my  taxes  and  license,  as 
your  ladyship  can  readily  understand.  My  hus- 
band was  a  sot,  he  spent  every  thing ;  he  is  now 
dead  and  if  in  endless  torment,  I  speak  as  a  good 
christian,  he  would  have  nothing  but  his  deserts. 
This  was  in  the  year  1774  or  possibly  in  1775 — 

Therese.  Very  good,  Mrs.  Crabapple ;  but 
may  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  leave 
me  alone  for  a  moment,  with  this  gentleman  T 

Mrs.  Crab.  Oh !  certainly ;  your  ladyship 
may  command  in  my  house  and  if  you  would 
purchase  fruit  I  have  the  best  of  all  kinds.  I  have 
beautiful  apples,  apricots  and  peaches,  and  figs 
that  will  melt  upon  your  tongue;  all  at  your 
disposal ;  your  most  obedient  servant.       (Exit.) 

Therese.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  bad 
woman. 

Laurence.  No,  indeed,  although  somewhat 
loquacious  and  a  little  niggardly,  she  is  still  right 
honest. 

Therese.  To  jlun  so  savagely  for  such  a 
trifle ! — 

Laurence.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  young 
lady,  to  Mrs.  Crabapple  and  to  me  it  is,  indeed, 
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..     bo  trifle,  and  I  have  fallen  so  deeply  in  your  debt 
that-— 

Tkms$.  You  might  soon  make  me  your  deb- 
tor if  yon  would  have  the  goodness  to  relate,  to 
me,  your  history. 

1  Laurence.  My  history !  good  heaven !  what 
possible  interest  can  my  history  have  for 
yoo? 

Tkerm.  Who  knows  !  perhaps,  the  greatest ! 
1  pray  yon  relate  it  to  me. 

Laurenc*.  I  must  confess  to  you,  miss,  that  it 
brings  up  so  many  painful  things  before  me  that 
I  should  do  it  very  unwillingly. 

Tmereee.  But  if,  in  me,  you  excited  the  deep- 
est, the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  ? 

Laurence.  With  that  it  has,  certainly,  never 
yet  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

TAerese.  Then  you  will  experience,  for  the 
first  time,  how  such  sympathy  refreshes. 

Laurence.     Who  could  withstand  your  affec- 
tionate friendliness  ?     Well,  as  you  seem,  so 
mnch,  to  desire  it,  listen.     I  was  born  and  have 
always  remained,  a  poor  devil.    God  only  knows 
how  people  manage  to  become  rich,  none  of  my 
efforts  have  ever  succeeded.     My  father  was  an 
honest  linen-weaver  and  left  me  too  hundred  dol- 
lars.   My  guardian  had  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  boots 
made  for  me  and  told  me  my  money  was  gone. 
The  people  thought  I  ought  to  have  prosecuted 
him;  but  I  knew,  very  well,  that  cloth  and 
leather  were  dear.     As  my  money  was  gone,  and 
[  could  not  live  without  doing  something,  I  went 
o  Surinam  and  became   the  clerk  of  a   rich 
>2anter,  who  gave  me  no  salary.     I  had,  to  be 
are,  something  to  eat  and  drink,  every  day,  but 
ot  a  great  deal  0f  that. 

TAerese.  What  was  the  planter's  name  ? 
Laurence.  Brutendorf.  He  had  the  reputa- 
>n  of  being  a  hard  man.  But  I  will  say 
thing  ill  of  him.  He  had  many  men  to  govern 
i  that  cannot  be  done  without  severity.  But 
ras  not  accustomed  to  it  and  helped  the  people 
ongh,  whenever  I  could.  This  conduct  might 
e  been  wrong ;  he  often  abused  me  bit- 
y  for  it  and,  at  last,  took  a  dislike  to  me  on 
Mint  of  it ;  but  God  knows,  I  could  not  help 
He  had  a  daughter,  sprightly,  and  passionate, 
good, — very  good.  As  I  was  sitting  one 
ing  in  my  corner,  chewing  a  piece  of  sugar 
,  she  came  in;  her  eyes  were  glittering 
rgely.  •*  Mr.  Kindling,"  said  she,  « to-mor- 
r  am  to  be  married  to  our  neighbor,  the  bad 
farfrost ;  if  it  takes  place  I  will  jump  into 
i mace."  Now,  you  must  know,  miss,  that 
roace,  which  was  used  for  distilling  rum, 
d  readful  place,  and  no  one  who  jumped  into 
[Id  ever  come  out  again.  "  Heaven  for- 
s&id  I  ;  but  she  swore  she  would  do  as  she 
19* 


had  said.  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  her 
deep  despair ;  nor  how  my  heart  bled  for  her, 
nor  how  joyfully  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life 
for  her's.  « Will  you  save  me?"  she  asked. 
"Most  willingly,"  I  answered,  "but  how?" 
She  held  out  her  hand :  «  Let  us  be  married  to- 
night." The  tone  with  which  she  uttered  these 
words  sounded  like  a  request, — like  a  command — 
the  fair,  agitated  form— the  outstretched  white 
hand— conceive,  if  you  can,  my  feelings  !— -I 
had  always  cherished  for  her  such  deep,  distant 
respect,  and  should  I  now  become  her  husband ! 
I  stammered  out  something,  for  I  was  so  confused 
I  could  not  collect  my  thoughts.  The  rich  Mar- 
frost,  I  said,  was  quite  a  different  man  from  me. 
She  said  he  was  much  worse-— that  she  had  long 
observed  me  in  silence,  and  knew  that  I  was 
good,  and  kind-hearted.  She  was  not  wrong,  my 
dear  miss,  to  say  I  was  good  and  kind-hearted  ;-— 
yet  I  cannot  take  any  credit  to  myself  on  that 
account,  for  it  is  my  nature.  I  must  confess,  that 
I  sometimes  do  the  most  stupid  things  out  of  pure 
good  nature.  You  must  pardon  me,  my  dear  miss, 
but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  drank  wine ; 
wine  loosens  the  tongue  and  I  tell  every  thing. 

Tkereee.    You  have  certainly  nothing  bad  with 
which  to  reproach  yourself.  0 

Laurence,  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear  miss,  for 
we  now  come  to  the  most  seriouB  part  of  the 
matter.  I  found  myself  unable  to  withstand  the 
beautiful  Hedwig,  such  was  the  name  of  the  rich 
Brutendorf  s  daughter,  for  my  bead  was  as  much 
agitated  as  my  heart.  Pride  whispered  :  "She 
takes  you  out  of  despair;"  but  vanity  elevated 
her  voice  with :  «  She  regards  you  above  the 
rich  Marfrost  who  is  looked  up  to  by  the  whole 
country."  So  I  threw  my  piece  of  sugar  cane 
into  the  corner  and  followed  the  beautiful  Hedwig 
through  night  and  mist.  She  had  prepared  every 
thing— we  were  married  and  I  said  from  my 
heart,  «  yes."  That  was  very  bad,  was  it  not  ? 
Brutendorf  was  my  employer — he  was  Hedwig's 
father— how  did  I  dare  to  marry  the  daughter 
without  the  father's  consent  ?  God  forgive  me ! 
I  was  a  man  and  a  right  bad  one,  too. 

Tkereee.  Alas !  It  brought  you  no  happiness  ! 
Laurence.  A  distempered  conscience,  my  life 
long.  We  fled  to  an  old  negro  who  owed  his 
freedom  to  my  Hedwig.  Through  her  influence 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  little  pi$ce  of 
land  and  a  hut,  in  which  we  concealed  ourselves. 
I  lived  a  couple  of  weeks  as  if  I  were  in  Para- 
dise, my  Hedwig  was  so  beautiful,  so  good;  we 
learned  daily  to  know  each  other  better, — we 
loved ! — yes  my  dear  miss,  we  loved ! — Do  not 
be  displeased  with  me,  but  I  have  drank  so  much 
wine  that  my  nerves  are  very  much  d  eranged  an 
I  must  weep,  a  little. 
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There**.    Oh !  if  I  were  only  permitted  to  wipe  ) 
away  those  tears ! 

Laurence.  In  confidence,  these  tears  often 
flow,  without  wine,  in  the  long,  sleepless  nights. 
Well,  it  is  a  just  retribution  !  The  father  dis- 
covered our  place  of  concealment,  we  were  sur- 
prised, drawn  forth  and  separated.  I  have  never 
seen  my  Hedwig  since !  Dear  Lord — I  must 
weep  again  ! — do  not  he  displeased  with  me— I 
believe,  indeed,  that  you  are  weeping,  too. 

Therese.     From  my  heart. 

Laurence.  God  bless  you  for  it!  ah!  the 
worst  (fomes  now.  I  was  imprisoned  to  await 
a  trial,  like  a  felon.  If  they  had  hanged  me 
they  would  have  served  me  Justly — but  they 
allowed  me  to  escape,  I  cannot  tell  why. 
Several  men,  in  disguise,  came  to  my  prison  at 
night ;  they  must  have  bribed  the  jailer — I  was 
placed  on  board  a  vessel  just  about  to  sail.  One 
of  the  men  put  gold  into  my  hand  but  warned 
me  never  to  return  to  Surinam.  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  jump  into  the  sea;  but  the  man  thrust 
a  little  scrap  of  paper  into  my  hand,  which  saved 
me  from  self-destruction.  On  it  were  writ- 
ten, by  my  Hedwig,  these  words  :  « I  trill  fol- 
low you  as  soon  as  I  can."  Oh !  I  have  that 
little  piecft  of  paper  still !  bat,  of  late,  I  have 
looked  at  it  but  seldom ;  for  my  eyes  are  painful, 
now — you  understand  me — I  must  write  a  great 
deal  by  a  stump  of  candle  and  I  want  my  eyes.    I 

Therese.    You  shall  spare  them  in  future.  < 

Laurence.  No,  that  cannot  be.  A  morsel  of 
bread  mast  be  earned.  It  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold  which  the  man  gave  me,  I  be- 
lieve ;  enough  to  have  served  me  during  life,  but 
somehow  I  lost  it. 

T/ierese.     Lost  it ! 

Laurence.  Yes.  People  thought  it  must  have 
been  stolen  from  me,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that.  It  was  in  good  ducats,  in  a  neat  little 
casket.  Now,  I  had  some  beautiful  works,  by 
Wieland,  and  thought  that  they  deserved  much 
more  than  the  gold,  a  place  in  the  casket.  There- 
fore, I  took  out  the  ducats  and  put  Wieland  in 
their  place.  I  carried  the  gold  in  my  pockets, 
which  might  have  had  holes  in  them — in  short, 
the  money  disappeared.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  there  was,  for  I  never  counted  it.  But  I 
still  had  the  little  note  :  "I  will  follow  you  as 
soom#s  I  can?*  which  lay  alongside  of  Wieland. 

Therese.  And  so  you  were  compelled,  in 
future  to  struggle  with  poverty. 

Laurence.  Oh  no;  at  first  things  went  very 
well  with  me.  I  received  a  fine  little  appoint- 
ment, which  I  had  some  trouble  to  obtain ;  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  lamps  of  the  light  house. 
You  may  easily  guess  why  I  chose  this  employ- 
ment ;  I  could  look  out  upon  the  sea.    As  often 


as  I  saw  a  ship  in  the  distance,  hu!  how  my 
heart  thumped.  Many  ships  arrived,  but  my 
Hedwig  came  not !  Finally,  I  was  taken  sick, 
and  as  I  was  entirely  alone  in  the  light  house, 
the  lamps  were  not  lit  for  several  nights.  I  was 
dismissed;  this  was  just,  for  great  misfortunes 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  my  neglect 

Therese.    Dismissed !  because  you  were  sick  ? 

Laurence.  Good  Lord !  miss,  a  man,  when  he 
fills  an  office,  and  has  duties  to  perform,  must 
not  become  sick ;  his  employers  do  not  willingly 
pay  him  for  being  sick.  I  obtained  a  situation 
immediately  after,  however,  at  the  telegraph 
office,  but  a  strange  accident  happened  me  there. 
I  was  required  to  make  the  signals  that  six 
American  vessels  were  in  sight.  Ah,  heaven! 
the  American  flag  had  so  turned  my  head,  for  I 
thought,  immediately,  of  my  Hedwig — that  I  re- 
ported the  words  :  « I  will  follow  you  as  soon  as 
I  can  /"  My  superior  thought  I  was  out  of  my 
wits,  and,  indeed,  he  was  quite  right.  They 
dismissed  me,  as  I  certainly  deserved  to  be,  and 
I  have  remained  without  an  appointment  to  the 
present  day. 

Therese.     Poor  man ! 

Laurence.  Poor,  I  certainly  was;  for  I  had 
not  learned  to  do  any  thing  but  to  write.  There  . 
was  a  great  crowd  of  clerks,  and  so  I  was  com- 
pelled to  hunger.  I  did  not  starve,  however,  as  ' 
you  see,  for  God  opened  for  me  a  spring  in  the 
desert.  A  tailor  requested  me  to  write  him  a 
poem  for  a  marriage  festival.  He  thought  that 
he  who  could  write  must  know  how  to  make 
verses,  also.  I  had  never  written  verses  in  my 
life,  but  hunger  inspired  me.  "I  can  at  least 
try,"  thought  I;  and,  would  you  believe  it!  I 
succeeded.  Since  then  I  have  made  a  rich  sub- 
sistence, for  the  tailor  recommended  me  and 
many  a  poem  brought  me  a  whole  florin.  And 
you  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  always  been  so 
badly  clothed;  oh,  no  !  at  present  there  is  a  spe- 
cial reason  for  my  wretched  appearance. 

Therese .  But  have  you  never  had  any  tidings 
of  your  Hedwig  ? 

Laurence.  Would  to  God  I  had  not !  I  spent 
my  days  at  the  wharf,  on  the  watch  for  new- 
comers from  South  America.  The  moment  any 
one  set  his  foot  on  land,  trembling  with  hope  and 
anxiety,  I  was  questioning  him.  Once,  a  natural 
philosopher  returned  from  Surinam.  He  had 
known  Mr.  Brutendorf  and  his  daughter,  (Lau- 
rence folds  his  hands  in  his  lap,  bends  down  his 
head  upon  his  breast,  and  speeds  in  broken  ac- 
cents,) who— was  dead — he  said. 

Therese.  -  Do  you  know  nothing  else  of  her  ? 

Laurence.     Nothing  else ! 
Therese,    You  are  deeply  moved—take  time 
to  recover  yourself. 
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Laurence.  Your  pardon,  miss,  it  will  soon 
|       pass  away.   Ah!  since  then  many  a  year  has 
passed  away,  and  I  yet  live  ! 

Therm.  When  can  you  write  me  the  poem 
oo  Hope? 

Laurtnee.  (Immediately  recovering  himself.) 
Yes,  Hope !  I  will  write  it  to-day — but  my  dear 
miss,  I  do  not  think  I  can  make  much  of  it ;  hope 
and  I,  alas !  are  strangers ! 

(Enter  Julius.) 
Julius.   May  I  come  in  ? 
Laurence,  (/going  toward  him.)   Your  obedient 
servant. 
Jidius.    I  seek  the  poet,  Kindling. 
Laurence.    I  am  he.    Take  a  seat.     (Hands 
kirn  his  chair.) 

(Therese  springs  up  and  offers  her  own  to 
Laurence.) 

Laurence.    Bo  not  stir ;  I  can  soon  provide  a 

seat  for  myself.      (He    draws  out    the    empty 

hamper,  turns  it  upside  down,    and   sits    on 

the  bottom.)    Now,  sir,  in  what  can  I  serve 

yon? 

Julius.  I  have  come  to  order  a  wedding- 
poem. 

Laurence.  I  can  supply  you,  at  once,  for  I 
hare  a  number,  on  hand,  of  various  descrip- 
tions. 

Julius.  Tour  pardon,  sir — but  with  regard  to 
ny  marriage,  there  are  a  number  of  peculiar 
ircomstances  which  I  wish  introduced  into  the 
oem. 

Laurence.    Very  well,  very  well;  I  will  bring 

em  all  in  according  to  order. 

Julius.    Do  so,  aud  I  will  prove  my  thank- 

Iness. 

Laurence,  (aside  to  Therese.)     Then,  perhaps, 

hall  be  able  to  acquit  myself  of  my  indebted- 

s  to  you. 

rnlins.     My  betrothed  is  the  grand-daughter 

rich  planter  of  Surinam. 
<aurence.  (letting  both  arms  sink  down,  and 
ing  upon  Julius.)  What  ? 
'Utus.     Of  Surinam. 
■snrence.     Ah  my  God ! 
4i<is.      Her  mother,  when  a  young  girl,  was 
t  to   be  forced  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
'red ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  this  misfortune, 
ed,    suddenly  and  secretly,  an  honest  but 
youth,   who  was  in  her  father's  employ- 

trenc*.      Sir ! 

it**.      This  happy  union,  however,  endured 

*  a  few  weeks ;  the  cruel  father  separated 


rertce. 


and  securing  him  a  safe  escape  to  Europe,  whither 
it  was  her  intention  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  she 
could. 
Laurence.    « I  will  follow  you  as  soon  as  I 


can. 


» 


Separated ! 
Hut   she  succeeded,  by  the  sacrifice 
e  wels,  in  rescuing  her  husband  from  prison, 


res 


Julius.  So  did  Bhe  write  to  him,  and  only 
waited  for  her  confinement  to  carry  out  her  in- 
tention. 

Laurence.  Her  confinement ! 

Julius.  But  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  and 
died. 

Laurence,  (rising  up  in  violent  agitation.) 
She  died — she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter? — and 
this  daughter,  sir,  she  lives  ? 

Julius.    She  lives,  and  is  my  betrothed. 

Laurence.     Where  is  she,  where ! 

Julius.  A  beautiful,  excellent  maiden!  the 
sole  heiress  of  the  rich  Brutendorf — I  am  so 
happy  as  to  be  loved  by  her ;  but  she  has  con* 
stantly  refused  to  bless  my  hopes  until  she  should 
have  discovered  her  father,  and  received  his 
blessing — for  that  purpose  we  embarked  together. 

Laurence.     She  is  here  ? 

Therese.  At  your  feet !  (she  casts  herself  down 
before  him.) 

Laurence.  Oh  my  God  !  this  is  too  much — 
thou  my  daughter  !  (sobbing  convulsively ,)  ha ! 
ha !  ha !  ha !  ha ! — thou  my  child  !  I  have  a 
child  ! — ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha!  (he  sinJis,  fainting, 
in  her  arms.) 

Therese,  Julius,  your  were  too  rash;  my 
father  is  dying. 

Julius.  It  would  be  a  sweet  death.  But 
do  not  be  uneasy,  joy  has  overcome  him ;  he  will 
soon  recover. 

Therese.  (Pointing  to  the  table.)  Give  me 
wine.  (Julius  holds  the  glass :  Therese  gives 
some  wine  to  her  father.) 

Laurence.  (Coming  to  himself.)  What  has 
happened  to  me  ? — is  it  true  ?  have  I  not  been 
dreaming  ? 

Therese.  I  am  your  daughter;  I  have  now 
only  since  the  death  of  my  grandfather,  been  per- 
mitted to  search  you  out. 

Laurence,  (childishly.)  You  are  my  daughter 
— my  beautiful,  my  lovely  daughter!  Oh!  I 
have  not  eyes  enough  to  look  upon  you.  How 
are  you  called?  I  do  not  even  know  your 
name. 

Therese.     Therese. 

Laurence.  Therese!  my  Therese!  I  have 
become  a  rich  man — ah !  how  have  I  suddenly 
become  rich? 

Julius,  (beseechifhgly.)  And  my  wedding* 
poem? 

Laurence,  (clasping  his  daughter  closely  and 
anxiously  to  his  breast.)  No !  no !  I  will  not 
permit  you  to  leave  me — I  have  been  so  many 
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years  alone — I  have   been  dead — to-day  I  am 
newly  born !  shall  I  die  again,  to-day  ? 

Tfitrr.it.  We  will  never  separate ;  we  will 
make  but  one  family. 

Laurence.  Family!  will  pool  Laurence  Kind- 
ling bave  a  family  ! — children,  have  patience 
with  me — my  body  is  weak ;  I  may  say  to  you, 
indeed,  that  I  have  often  lacked  food ;  1  bave 
grown  weak. 

Thsreat.    My  good  father ! 

Laurence.     Father !  am  I  a  father  ?     Hear  all 
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of  you  ?— ii  nobody  here  I— throw  open  the  win- 
dow !     I  am  a  father ! 
J«A'im.     Our  father! 

Laurence  (embracing  ihim  both.)    Tour  father ! 

Therete.  Hope !  hope !  thou  wilt  not  deceive 
those  who  trust  in  thee ! 

Laurence.  Have  1  deserved  this?  (**  loott 
humbly  upward.)  Oh!  no!  no!  1  have  not  de- 
served it. 


'The  curtain  failt.) 


TO    ONE    IN    HEAVEN. 


And  man  y  ho  pes  (o  ma 
again; 
lot  be  that  aver  reigi 


Death  hath  not  loub'd  me,  yet,  of  tliis 

,    For  toiling  through  the  world  «o  drear 

I  pause,  and  think,  that  thou  art  near. 

The  ahaded  elm-tree  walk  I  tread, 

Where  we  have  sat  alone  ho  oft ; 
Where  on  thy  breast,  my  aching  b*ad: 


Thy  voice,  and  feel  that  thou  art  near. 

When  night  ha*  closed  around  my  head, 
And  busy  memory  wanders  free ; 

A  form  is  hov'ringnesr.mybed, 

That  bean  a  likeness,  love,  to  thee. 

Sweet,  rosy  lips  are  near  my  cheek, 

Remember'd  sounds  they  fondly  apeak; 

And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  near. 

Still  be  rtion  ever  near,  my  love, 
And  guide  my  erring  step*  aright ; 

Still  leave  thy  blissful  home  above, 
To  cheer  me  in  the  gloomy  night. 

When  life  grows  dark,  and  hope',  bright  i 

Hath  well  nigh  failed  lo  light  my  way ; 

To  know,  sweet  dove  !  that  thou  art  near. 


'PEACE    BE    UNTO    THEE.' 


Like  that  in  child! 

But  deeper  gladness,  God's  c 

Feac*  be  unto  thee,  when  thy  steps  are  straying 
Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  selfish  men  ; 


EACH  be   unto    thee, 

Tbere,  even  there 

God's  high  commands  obeying, 

when    the    morning 

Peace  be 

fllngeth 

Look  not  tor  peso 

when  eyes  are  filled  with  slumber 

Her  first  fresh   beauty 

Tired  of  the  scare 

Such  sleep  with  « 

rth-dreams  all  thy  soul  will  cumber 

When  the   sweet   lark 

But  God' 

±_     her    sunlit    pleasure 

Peace  be  unto  the 

e-friendly  voices  call  thee, 

'.  Peace  bo  unto  thee  then; 

And  warm  heart. 

tum  from  thee  the  shafts  of  pain  ; 

£°  Not  the  light  passing  of 

If-by  God's  will, 

their  loss  should  e'er  befall  thee, 

Peace  be 

som,  fleet  as  free ; 

Then  may  his  ow 

n  voice  speak  unto  thee  ever, 

When  earthly  hopes  with  earthly  Ic 
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PAKT  I. 

T  was  a  mild  autumnal 
evening  in  1S13.  The 
sun  bad  but  just  gone 
down,  and  bis  lingering 
beams,  like  dallying 
lovers,  still  kissed  the 
blushing  foliage  of  a 
forest,  in  what  was  then 
called  the  «  Far  West." 
ck  Frost,  that  inimitable  painter,  had  already 
eked  each  tree  and  shrub  with  a  thousand  hues, 
m  the  rich,  deep,  golden  tint,  to  the  modest 
aker  drab.  All  nature,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
:  on  the  *«  coat  of  many  colors, '*  as  .if  deter- 
ied  to  have  at  least  one  grand  display,  before 
winter  should  throw  over  its  face  the  white 
!  of  unwilling  seclusion. 
The  venerable  forest  of  a  thousand  years, 
oed  to  forget  its  age,  as  its  tree  tops  smiled 
le  departing  light  of  the  sun,  while  the  nest- 
birds  from  its  embowered  recesses  carolled 
i  their  simple  vespers.  The  blue  smoke,  too, 
ng  from  the  rude  chimney  of  a  solitary  log 
i,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
aring,"  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  seemed  to 
oyfully  into  the  clear  atmosphere,  as  if  it 
the  evening  sacrifice  of  the  tenement's  hum- 
imates. 

ese  were,  a  hardy  New  England  Pioneer, 
i/e,  two  sons,  and  an  infant  daughter.  The 
William  and  James,  were  old  enough  to 
their  father  at  « clearing,  breaking,  and 
rig."  The  members  of  this  humble  family 
imongst  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
and  €>f  course  endured  many  hardships, 
they  were  deprived  of  the  luxuries  of  an 
a  residence ;  yet  they  were  cheerful  and 
ted  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  difficulty  of 


paying  for  the  lands  they  had  purchased,  their 
happiness  would  have  been  complete. 

The  difficulties  which  frowned  upon  them  from 
the  future  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  met 
them,  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  they  were  par- 
taking of  their  frugal  supper,  when  a  knock  from 
without,  interrupted  their  meal,  and  conversation. 
Lee,  the  head  of  the  family,  answering  the  sum- 
mons at  the  door,  was  saluted  by  a  well-dressed 
stranger,  on  horseback,  who  requested  "  accom- 
modation" for  himself  and  his  tired  animal  until 
morning.  He  was  immediately  welcomed  by  the 
sturdy  pioneer,  and  giving  his  horse  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  boys,  soon  found  himself  comfortably 
seated  by  the  fireside  of  his  host.  A  plain  but 
substantial  supper  was  quickly  prepared,  after 
partaking  of  which,  the  stranger,  won  by  the 
unaffected  cordiality  of  his  entertainer,  forgot  all 
reserve,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued,  communicated  to  him  his  name 
and  history. 

The  guest,  Henry  Florence,  was  a  native  and  a 
merchant  of  one  of  our  Eastern  cities.  He  was 
wealthy,  and  fond  of  adventure,  and  having  vested 
a  few  hundreds  in  western  lands,  he  resolved  to 
gratify  his  desire  of  seeing  the  vast  forests,  the 
rolling  prairies,  and  the  noble  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  great  West.  Upon  a  visit  of  adventure  as 
well  as  profit,  therefore,  he  had  accidentally 
become  the  guest  of  the  settler. 

<<  You  must  endure  many  privations,  ii%tbis 
wild,  unsettled  country,"  said  Florence,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening's  conversation. 

<<  Yes ;  but  the  <<  East"  aint  the  place  for  poor 
men  ;  now  me  and  mine  are  as  good  as  any  body, 
and  I  like  to  be,  where  I  can  live  like  other  folks. 
The  West's  a  growin'  country,  and  I  've  a  notion 
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I  can  grow  with  it,  and  when  I  die,  leave  some- 
thing handsome  for  my  children." 

«  How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"  Three  years  last  March." 

«  How  have  you  prospered  during  that  time  ?" 

"  Oh !  first  rate,  so  far ;  but  the  drought'  has 
almost  ruined  the  crops  this  year,  and  I  'm  hard 
pressed  to  raise  the  money  to  make  my  last  pay- 
ment on  my  land.  The  «  shiners"  are  mighty 
scarce  in  these  parts,  and  I  'm  afeared  sometimes, 
I  'U  have  to  give  up  the  land,  and  all  I  've  earned 
these  last  two  years,  and  paid  towards  it. — But 
never  mind,  we  must  have  troubles  or  else  we 
would  n't  know  what  we  could  do,  if  we  tried." 

These  last  words  were  6poken  with  a  tone  of 
resolution,  though  his  voice  trembled  slightly,  as 
he  bent  down  to  kiss  the  little  Ellen  in  his  lap. 
The  child  looked  up  into  his  face,  smiled  sweetly 
in  response  to  his  caress,  and  then  nestled  closer 
upon  bis  bosom. 

"Do  you  not  get  discouraged  at  times  ?"  asked 
Florence. 

"  Well  I  do  once  in  a  while,  feel  something 
like  it ;  but  then,  it  7/  all  come  out  right, — that 's 
my  motto.  We  have  got  to  be  a  little  earlier 
and  later  at  the  business.  Boys!"  be  continued, 
turning  towards  his  sons,  «  We  've  all  got  to  work 
harder  !  I  tell  you,  if  we  do  'nt,  we  '11  get  no 
fodder !" 

"  I  reckon  we  can  do  our  share '"  resolutely 
replied  the  youngest ;  his  words  met  a  response 
in  the  determined  look  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
in  the  approving  smile  of  his  father. 

Henry  Florence  remained  several  days  with 
the  settler,  whose  unremitting  exertions  to  make 
him  comfortable  were  both  effectual  and  appre- 
ciated. 

Upon  leaving,  he  urged  his  worthy  host  to 
accept  some  compensation,  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  his  protracted  stay,  but  received,  in 
answer  to  all  his  entreaties,  the  blunt  reply, 

<<  Money  aint  the  price  of  Isaac  Lee's  hospi- 
tality !" 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  stranger, 
the  wife  and  children  of  the  settler  stood  at  the 
door  of  their  humble  cabin,  awaiting  his  return 
from  the  country  town,  whither  he  had  gone, 
half-despairing,  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  the 
land  which  had  cost  him  so  many  months  of  toil. 
The  countenances  of  the  group  were  sorrowful, 
save  that  of  the  little  Ellen,  who,  like  the  rose, 
blusmng  beneath  the  April  cloud,  innocently 
smiled,  unconscious  of  impending  misfortune. 
Twilight  gathered  slowly,  and,  as  if  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  quiet  hour,  they  were  silent  and 
sad,  while  they  watched  for  the  return  of  Lee. 

They  did  not  wait  long.  He  soon  emerged 
from  the  woods  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 


« clearing,"  and  as  he  saw  them,  he  swiftly 
urged  his  horse  towards  them,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice, 

« Hurrah,  wife!  Jimmy!  Bill!  Pet!  all  of 
you,  hurrah.  The  land's  all  paid  for!  Mr. 
Florence  did  it !  He  got  the  receipts  made  out 
before  he  left,  two  days  ago,  and  gave  them  to 
'Squire  Benson  at  the  Land-Office,  to  keep,  till  I 
came  to  town !  He  's  gone  back  to  the  East, 
but  never  mind,  I  '11  have  a  chance  to  pay  him, 
some  day !" 

"  God  bless  him !"  ejaculated  the  wife,  while 
tears  ran  down  her  cheek. 

"God  bless  him !"  shouted  the  boys  as  they 
threw  their  ragged  hats  into  the  air. 


PART  II. 


Seventeen  years  have  elapsed,  and  time  has 
brought  changes.  The  forest  has  gradually  fallen 
before  the  axes  of  the  settlers ;  the  little-cattle 
path,  winding  through  the  woods  from  house  to 
house,  has  been  superseded,  by  the  well  raised 
turnpike  and  county  road;  the  little  «  clearing" 
has  expanded  into  the  well-improved  farm  ;  and 
the  flourishing  village  marks  the  spot,  where,  but 
a  few  years  ago  stood  the  humble  <<  Public"  of 
some  settler,  more  ambitious  than  his  neigh- 
bors. 

How  cheerfully  the  smoke  curls  up  from  the 
midst  of  t  yon  beautiful  grove  of  forest  trees, 
surrounding  that  fine,  comfortable  farm-house ! 
Look,  too,  at  that  bursting  barn,  just  back  of  it, 
with  the  glistening  ice-icles,  hanging  from  its 
projecting  eaves ; — for  it  is  winter ; — and  at  the 
sleek,  well-fed  cattle,  standing  upon  the  warm, 
south  side,  leisurely  "chewing  their  quid," 
undisturbed  by  the  cackling  of  the  poultry,  and 
the  uproar  of  the  greedy  swine,  contending  over 
their  evening  potations  of  sour  milk  and  corn. 
But  let  us  look  around.  How  straight  the  fences 
are  !  and  how  thrifty  appears  yon  large  orchard, 
although  winter  has  hung  ice-ieles,  where  sum- 
mer would  have  had  leaves  and  fruit !  How 
beautifully  the  star-light  shines  upon  the  frozen 
surface  of  that  little  stream,  as  it  first  emerges 
from  the  upland  wood,  and  then  stretches  its 
bright  course  across  the  snow-covered  meadow ! — 
But  come!  'tis  Christmas  time,  and  we  will 
find  good  cheer  at  the  farm-house.  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  its  inmates. 

Ah !  a  gathering  !  We  have  happened  in  at 
the  right  time !  These  twenty  or  thirty  young 
people,  are  guests ; — this  is  a  merry-making,  and 
truly  they  seem  determined  upon  moling  mer- 
ry ! — Now  supper  is  ready,  and  they  are  leaving 
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the  sitting-room  for  the  specious  kitchen  where  a 
tempting  display  of  chickens,  turkeys,  and  meats 
of  every  kind  await  them,  while  portly  pies, 
cakes,  "dough-nuts,"  sauce,  honey,  and  home- 
made preserves  fill  up  the  intervening  spaces. 
And  now,  while  they  are  enjoying  themselves 
around  the  long  table,  let  us  take  a  more  delibe- 
rate look  at  them. 

That  hale  old  man,  with  the  few  gray  hairs,  at 

the  head  of  the  table,  is  our  old  acquaintance, 

Lee; — 'Squire  Lee  now, —  so  pay  him  proper 

respect.     That  neat,  tidy  lady,  pouring  out  the 

coffee,  and  doing  the  honors,  is  his  worthy  wife, 

and  that  beautiful  girl,  with  the  black  eyes,  and 

the  long,  dark  tresses  freely  hanging  down,  upon 

her  round,  white  shoulder,  while  she  passes  the 

cups,  is  her  only  daughter,  the  lovely  Ellen,  who 

when  we  last  knew  her,  was  only  a  prattling 

infant.     Those  two   handsome,  manly  fellows, 

are   her  brothers    "William,    the    eldest,    and 

James, — the  little  Jimmy  of  seventeen  years  ago. 

But  while  we  are  looking,  they  have  finished 

their  repast  and  are  returning  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  Now  for  the  good  old  game  of  blind- man's 

buff," — they  are  unanimous  and  are  soon  involved 

in  the  «  chapter  of  accidents," — such  as  making 

the  «  blind-man"  fall  over  a  chair,  by  way  of 

irelude,  then  laughter  as  a  chorus ;  or,  perhaps, 

ome  blooming  lass,  having  taken  refuge  in  a 

orner,  finds  herself  caught  in  the  out-stretched 

rms  of  the  stumbling  fellow,  in  attempting  to 

•cape.      All  is  borne  in  good  part,  though  the 

tmplimenfary  swains  do  venture  to  object  to 

ving   her  bright  eyes  concealed  beneath  the 

ndage. 

At  length,  lame  Jerry,  the  village  fiddler  is 
lered  into  the  room,  and  as  he  hobbles  towards 
elevated  seat  by  the  fire  place,  he  good 
noredly  gives  the  order  to  <*  form  cotillion  ;" 
ardless,  all  the  time  of  the  confusion  into 
ch  his  command  has  thrown  some  of  the 
e  bashful  young  men ;  as  in  obedience  they 
»  up,  with  half  averted  face,  thumbing  their 
s  at  the  expense  of  their  button-holes,  each 
3  appropriate  "flame,"  asking  her  to  become 
c  pardner,"  the  next  dance. 
rry  looks  down  from  his  seat  with  a  com- 
nt  smile,  as  the  couples  arrange  themselves; 
with  a  mysterious  flourish  of  the  bow,  and 
r  premonitory  scrapes,  by  way  of  incanta- 
be  launches  forth  upon  the  undulating  waves 
egular  dancing  melody.  All  is  mirth  and 
,  as  the  dance  proceeds ;  and  some  of  the 
beaux,  forgetting,  as  they  become  excited, 
DTzricT  has hf illness,  venture  occasionally  to 
i  «*  extra  flourish,"  or  a  more  complicated 


»» 


i   passed    the  evening.      The  guests  had 


done  full  justice  to  themselves  and  to  their  enter- 
tainers, and  now  it  was  time  to  depart  for  their 
several  homes.     This  ceremony  was  at  length 
accomplished,  alter  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
bonnets,  shawls  and  cloaks  of  the  girls,  and  after 
considerable  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  bash- 
ful beaux.     It  was  at  length  over,  and  the  farm 
(  house  was  again  quiet.    The  company  however 
had  scarcely  left,  and  the  retreating  sounds  of 
laughter  chiming  in  with  the  merry  sleigh  bells 
had  but  just  died  away,  when  the  family  of  New- 
I  ton  were  disturbed  by  cries   from  without,  pro- 
\  ceeding  from  James,  who  had  just  returned,  after 
\  gallanting  home,  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  who 
;  lived  at  a  small  distance  from  the  farm-house. 
j  Running  to  ascertain  the  cause,  they  found  him, 
(  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  rustic 
stoop,  supporting  the  body  of  a  young  man  from 
whose  stiff  and  frozen  limbs  the  life  seemed  to 
have  departed.     After  a  few  hurried  inquiries,  to 
which  James  rould  only  reply  that  on  his  return 
he  had  found  the  senseless  form  of  the  stranger 
laying  across  the  snow-path  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  they  carried  him  into  the  house,  where,  by 
applying  the  usual  restoratives,  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  stranger  to  a  moment- 
ary consciousness.    Being  too  much  exhausted, 
however,  to  say  more  than  to  merely  thank  the 
kind  people  who  had  rescued  him  from  death,  he 
was  removed  to  a  warm  comfortable  bed,  where 
he  seemed  to  repose. 

During  the  whole  night  Isaac  Lee  and  wife 
watched  by  his  bedside,  for  his  sleep  was  restless 
and  a  violent  fever  heated  his  brow.  Thus  they 
sat,  when  the  gray  light  of  breaking  dawn,  steal- 
ing through  the  half  opened  window  curtains, 
diffused  a  sombre  hue  over  the  objects  in  the 
room,  while  the  sickly  flame  of  the  dying  candle 
fitfully  flared  in  its  socket.  The  countenance  of 
the  sleeper  seemed  still  more  wan  and  pale  in 
the  oblique  rays,  while  his  quick,  nervous  breath- 
ing, broke  fearfully  upon  the  stillness,  and  his 
eye  gleamed  with  unnatural  brightness  through 
the  half-opened  lids ;  yet  he  moved  not. 

Lee  gently  laid  back  the  long  dark  hair  from 
the  heated  temples  of  the  sick  man,  and  after 
applying  a  cooling  lotidh  to  his  throbbing  brow, 
gazed  intently  into  his  face,  as  if  striving  to  ac- 
count for  the  strange  resemblance,  which  he 
fancied  he  there  saw,  to  some  long  absent 
friend.  As  he  gazed  upon  that  pale  face, 
memory  seemed  to  awake  from  the  slumbers  of 
years  to  the  consciousness  of  the  past.  The 
stranger  seemed  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  which 
bound  him  to  other  days,  yet  Newton  could  not 
solve  the  mystery.  As  he  stood  thus,  the  invalid 
suddenly  assumed  a  sitting  posture,  throwing  his 
|  arms  into  the  air,  and  wildly  gazing  on  vacancy 
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The  next  moment  he  was  calm;  but  again,  as  if 
seeking  to  embrace  some  phantom  of  his  phren- 
sied  imagination,  he  stretched  forth  his  arms 
beseechingly,  and  shrieked — 

•<  Oh  !  hope,  hope  ! — money  and  friends — 
money  and  friends — money  and  friends  and 
hope  ! — Despair  and  death  !  ha  !  ha  !  well  you 
right,  which  shall  have  me  !  but  death  shall  con- 


in 


quer 

He  fell  back  exhausted,  but  soon  another  par- 
oxysm aroused  him  from  his  temporary  quiet. 

« 'Tis  bitter,  bitter  cold  !  well,  ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
this  clean,  white  snow-bank  makes  a  fine  death- 
bed ! — and  then,  that's  good,  I  have  this  world's 
charity  for  a  bed-fellow,  for  I  feel  its  icy  em- 
brace." 

He  paused  a  moment,  gasping  for  breath ;  then, 
less  wildly,  and  in  a  more  melancholy  tone  he 
continued ; 

"  Houseless,  moneyless,  friendless; — has  Ed- 
ward Florence  come  to  this  ? — Has — 

<<  Gracious  Providence  !"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished couple,  as  the  strange  likeness  was  ex- 
plained ;  "  can  this  be  true  ? — the  son  of  our 
benefactor  thus  deserted  ?" 

«  My  father !  mother !  but  I  forgot  you  are 
dead,  so  you  can't  help  me!  no,  no, — I'll  die 
here  by  the  road-side." 

Again  he  fell  back  exhausted  and  speechless. 
The  two  sadly  gazed  upon  the  son  of  him  who 
had  been  their  best  friend. 

<<  Thank  God  he  has  been  directed  to  our 
roof!"  at  length  fervently  ejaculated  the  wife. 
"  He  has  found  a  refuge  prepared  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  departed  father,  and  friends  whose 
love  shall  be  constant  as  their  gratitude  ! 

<<  May  heaven  restore'  him !"  said  the  husband. 

"  Amen  !"  sobbed  the  wife. 

The  angel  of  love  bore  that  heartfelt  prayer  to 
heaven,  and  breathed  it  in  the  ear  of  mercy.  A 
calm  slumber  descended  upon  the  sick-man,  and 
his  respiration  became  more  regular.  For  hours 
he  lay  thus,  and  when  he  awoke,  his  fever  had 
left  him.  Intelligence  sat  once  more  upon  his 
countenance,  and  mild  gratitude  beamed  from  his 
eye.     The  danger  was^past,  yet  his  excessive 


debility  indicated  that  weeks  would  elapse,  before 
his  strength  would  entirely  return. 

The  kind  family  did  all  to  assuage  his  suffer- 
ings, that  affectionate  solicitude  could  do.  Con- 
stantly, day  and  night,  some  one  watched  by  his 
bedside ;  and  when  during  his  convalescence,  the  - 
hours  seemed  to  hang  wearily  upon  him,  the 
gentle  Ellen,  with  a  smile,  would  win  him  from 
his  melancholy,  or  read  from  some  book  to  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  the  « leaden-footed"  moments. 
What  wonder  then,  if  love  reared  an  altar  in 
each  of  their  hearts,  whereon  burned  the  pure 
flame,  kindled  by  gratitude  in  the  one,  and  by 
compassion  in  the  other  ? 

Edward  Florence  indeed  felt  a  growing  affec- 
tion for  her,  who  to  him  appeared  more  than  an 
angel;  for  in  his  loneliness  and  desolation 
sympathy  and  love  were  doubly  valuable.  But  a 
year  before,  death  had  robbed  him  of  his  parents. 
Reverses  in  business  prior  to  this,  had  made  his 
father  almost  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  young  man, 
bereaved  by  the  loss  of  all  he  loved,  and  chilled 
by  the  prospect  before  him,  had  sought  in  the 
West,  the  few  acres  of  land,  left  him.  which 
offered  the  only  hope  of  support.  He  soon 
exhausted  his  little  stock  of  money ;  sickness 
came  upon  him  ;  and  on  the  verge  of  despair  and 
death,  he  was  rescued  by  the  son  of  him,  whom 
his  father,  in  better  days,  had  saved  from 
ruin. 

Here  we  would  drop  the  curtain,  but  we  can- 
not forbear  a  single  glance  more. 

Florence  is  alone  no  longer.  He  has  almost 
forgotten  the  gloom  of  the  past  in  the  joyf ulneas 
of  the  present.  A  year  has  elapsed,  and  it  finds 
him  in  the  possession  of  a  flourishing  farm.  The 
woods  are  cleared  away;  the  fences  surround 
fields  of  waving  grain;  a  cottage,  neatly  built, 
smiles  from  the  midst  of  the  little  grove,  just 
back  from  the  high  road — and — shall  we  look  in  ? 
The  village  clergyman,  as  he  joins  the  hands  of 
Ellen  Lee  and  Edward  Florence,  invokes  the 
choicest  blessings  of  heaven  upon  them,  and 
repeats  the  fervently  spoken  words  of  the  old 
farmer, — "  Remember  that  a  good  action  never 
goes  unrewarded.'1 
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TO 


I  love  thee,  and  I  cannot  tear 
This  trusting  heart  from  thine  ; 

No  earthly  power  can  ever  quench, 
Devotion  fond  as  mine. 

It  burns  a  pure  and  steady  flame, 
Nor  wavers  in  the  gale  ; 


A  sunbeam  o'er  life's  chequer'd  path, 
Where  earthly  prospects  fail. 

With  hope  and  joy  my  bosom  thrills, 

Beneath  thy  love-lit  eye  ; 
I  have  been  thine  since  first  we  met, : 

And  shall  be  till  I  die.  k.^d.  r. 


For    Arthnr't    Magaiioe. 


Extract  from  a  New  WorJk,  now  in  Pruj  by  B.  Ferrttt  and  Co,  ciuuled 


THE    WIFE. 


BY       T.       8.       AlTEtfl. 


[We  offer  our  wader*  a  chapter  from  "  The  "Wife,"  which  is  the  second  book  in  the  series  of  three,  to  be 
called  "  The  Maiden."  «  The  Wife,"  and  «  The  Mother."  The  third  volume  of  the  series,  "  The  Mother," 
will  be  passed  through  the  press  as  soon  after  «»  The  Wife"  appears,  as  possible. 


OTJ  are  going  to  house- 
keeping, I  hear,"  said 
Mrs.       Riaton,       a 
young  friend,    about 
a  week  after  the  con- 
versation  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  cop- 
ter had  taken  place. 
She  had  called  in  to 
see  Anna,  whose  ac- 
luaintaoce  she  had  recently  made. 
«  Yes,"  was  the  smiling  reply. 
»  You  '11  he  sorry  for  it." 
"Why  so?" 

«  Oh,  it  will  bring  you  into  a  world  of  trouble. 
ry  husband  has  been  teasing  me  to  death  about 
ling  to  housekeeping,  ever  since  we  have  been 
arriexL  But  I  won't  hear  to  it." 
<<  That  is  strange.  I  thought  every  married 
>man  would  like  to  be  in  her  own  house." 
<<  O  dear  !  No.  I  know  dozens  who  would 
ow  houses  and  all  into  the  Schuylkill  if  they 
Jd.  It  makes  a  slave  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Hart- 
She  is  tied  down  to  a  certain  routine  of 
ies  of  the  most  irksome  nature ;  and,  this,  day 
md  day  out  the  year  round.  And  what  is  worse, 
esul  of  her  duties  growing  lighter,  they  are 
stantly  increasing." 

Sat  all  these  duties  it  is  right  for  her  to  per- 
i,  is  it  not  ?" 

EVot  if  she  can  get  out  of  them ;  or  delegate 
performance  to  some  one  else,  as  I  do.  In 
a r ding  house,  you  pay  for  having  all  this 
>le  taken  off  of  your  hands.  And  I  think  our 
inds  may  just  as  well  pay  for  it  as  not.  I 
notion  of  being  a  slave.  I  did  n't  marry 
20 


to  become  a  mere  drudge,  so  to  speak,  to  any 


one. 


(i 
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It  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  Mrs.  Riston, 
whether  it  is  right  to  delegate  the  duties  we 
are  competent  to  perform,"  was  Anna's  mild 
reply. 

«  All  nonsense !  Get  out  of  doing  every  thing 
you  can.  At  the  best  you  will  have  your  hands 
full."     . 

«No  doubt  I  shall  find  plenty  to  do :  but  my 
labor  will  be*  lightened  by  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  done  in  order  to  make  others  happy." 

«Others  happy!  Oh,  la!  Who  '11  try  to  make 
you  happy,  I  wonder  V* 

My  husband,  I  hope,"  said  Anns,  gravely. 
Humph!     You  will  see.      Husbands  aint 
the  most  unselfish  creatures  in  the  world.   I  be- 
lieve they  are  not  proverbial  for  sacrificing  much 
to  the  happiness  of  their  wives." 

Anna  felt  shocked  at  this.  But  her  young 
friend  did  not  notice  the  effect  her  words  pro- 
duced, and  continued  to  run  on. 

«  You  had  better  take  my  advice,  and  tell  your 
husband,  as  I  have  told  mine  over  and  over  again, 
that  you  are  not  going  to  become  a  domestic 
slave  for  him  or  any  body  else." 

Anna  shook  her  head. 

«  Well !  Just  as  you  like.  If  you  will  go  to 
housekeeping,  so  be  it.  It  won't  hurt  me  any. 
Have  you  picked  out  your  house  yet  ?" 

"We  hav'n't  exactly  decided.  Mr.  Hartley 
thought,  at  first,  of  taking  a  very  beautiful  house 
in  Walnut  street,  at  a  rent  of  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year." 

«  But  very  soon  thought  better  of  it,  I  have  ne 
doubt." 
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"If  I  had  not  objected,  he  would  have  taken 
it." 
"  Ah !    You  objected.     Why  so  ?" 


family.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  display.  That 
could  render  me  no  happier.  I  go  to  housekeep- 
ing, because  I  think  it  right  to  take  my  true 


Precious  few  of  us  get  the  chance,  I  can  tell  you.  >  i 
And  you  '11  soon  wish,  or  I  am  mistaken,  that  \  \ 

wsv.i    Ha/1    (slfAn    fTAn*    rr+mA    man    af    kia    **«na.sl    "  '    1 


«  I  thought  it  would  involve  more  expense  and  I  place  as  the  mistress  of  a  family;  and  for  no 
style  than  two  young  folks  like  us  ought  to  in-  other  reason.  Here  I  could  be  happy,  without  a 
dulge  in."  care.    But  I  would  be  out  of  my  true  sphere." 

"  Upon  my  word!     But  you  are  a  novice  in        "You  are  certainly  the  strangest  creature  I 
the  world!    This  is  the  first  instance  that  has  j  ever  met,"  replied  Mrs.  Riston.  "  But  a  few  years 
occurred  among  all  my  acquaintances  of  such  a  !  will  take  all  this  nonsense  out  of  you." 
thing  as  a  wife's  objecting  to  style  and  expense,  j      The  displeasure  felt  by  Anna  at  Mrs.  Riston's 

insinuations  against  her  husband,  began  to  give 

way,  as  she  saw  more  clearly  the  lady's  charac- 

you  had  taken  your  good  man  at  his  word."  j  ter,  and  began  to  understand  that,  although  there 

Anna  felt  a  glow  of  indignation  at  this  reflec-  j  was  a  good  deal  of  earnest  in  what  was  said, 
tion  upon  her  husband.  But  she  forced  herself  j  there  was  a  good  deal  more  of  talk  for  talk  sake, 
to  appear  unmoved,  merely  replying,  j  She,  therefore,  merely  replied  in  a  laughing  voice 

«  No  :  I  shall  never  wish  that.  I  shall  never  ]  to  Mrs.  Riston's  last  remark,  and  sought  to 
have  any  want,  in  his  power  to  supply,  that  will  I  change  the  subject.  Before  they  parted,  the 
not  be  readily  met."  friend  could  not  help  saying — 

<<  So  you  may  think  now.  But  take  my  advice,  |  «  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hartley,  I  cannot  get  over 
and  don't  put  any  prudential  and  penurious  j  your  refusing  that  elegant  house  in  Walnut  street, 
notions  into  your  husband's  head.  If  he  wants  \  I  should  like  above  all  things  to  see  you  in  just 
to  carpet  your  floors  with  gold,  let  him  do  it.  \  such  a  dwelling,  elegantly  furnished.  If  I  had 
He  'll  never  hurt  himself  by  spending  money  on  j  refused  the  splendid  offer  you  did  in  Herbert 
you  or  his  household.  Men  rarely,  if  ever  do,  >  Gardiner,  I  would  compass  sea  and  land  but  I  'd 
let  me  tell  you.  As  they  grow  older,  they  get  j  show  him  that  I  had  lost  nothing." 
to  be  closer  and  closer  with  their  money,  until  s  This  very  indelicate  and  ill-timed  remark, 
at  last  you  can  get  scarcely  any  thing  at  all.  The  >  caused  the  blood  to  rush  to  the  brow  of  Anna,  and 


best  time  is  at  first.  The  first  few  years  of  mar- 
riage is  the  only  golden  harvest  time  a  woman 
ever  sees." 

«  You  have  not  been  married  long  enough  to 
speak  all  that  from  experience." 


he  Ayes  to  flash  with  honest  indignation.  Her 
volatile  friend  saw,  that  she  had  gone  a  little  too 
far,  and  attempted  to  make  all  right  again  by 
"  begging  a  thousand  pardons."  Anna's  exter- 
nal composure  soon  returned,  but  she  sought  to 


«  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  more  of  life  than  you     change,  entirely,  the  subject  of  conversation— 


have,  child,  and  have  had  my  own  experience. 
As  tar  as  it  goes,  it  can  witness  fully  to  what  I 
have  said.  And  yet,  my  husband  is  as  good  as 
the  rest ;  and  much  better  than  the  mass.  I  love 
him  about  as  well,  I  suppose,  as  most  women 
love  their  husbands ;  though  I  do  n't  pretend  to 
be  blind  to  his  faults.  But,  what  kind  of  a  house 
do  you  prefer,  seeing  that  the  elegant  one  in  Wal- 
nut street  is  rather  costly  and  stylish?" 

"  There  is  a  house  vacant  close  by.  Perhaps 
you  noticed  the  bill  as  you  came  up  Eighth 
street." 

"Just  around  the  corner?" 

«  Yes.    The  rent  is  three  hundred  dollars." 

«  Mrs.  Hartley !" 

"  It  is  a  very  good  house,  and  quite  genteel, 
with  a  great  deal  more  room  than  we  want." 

<<  But,  my  dear  good  madam !  it  is  nothing  but 
an  ordinary  house,  built  to  rent.  There  is  nothing 
elegant  about  it.  Do  n't  refuse  to  take  the  one 
in  Walnut  street  for  so  common  an  affair  as  this, 
if  you  can  get  it.    Always  go  in  for  the  best." 

« I  have  been  through  it,  and  find  it  replete 
with  every  convenience  for  a  moderate  sized 


But,  in  spite  of  all  she  could  do,  the  lady  would, 
ever  and  annon,  have  something  disparaging  to 
say  about  husbands,  and  gently  insinuate,  that 
Anna  herself,  before  she  was  many  years  older, 
would  find  that  all  was  not  gold  that  glittered. 

The  warmth  of  Anna's  feeling,  gradually,  in 
spite  of  herself,  passed  off,  as  she  continued  to 
converse  with  Mrs.  Riston ;  until  she  became  re- 
strained in  her  manner.  This  affected  her  visiter, 
who  perceived,  with  a  woman's  intuition,  that  her 
remarks  had  not  met  with  the  approval  they  too 
often  did  from  her  lady  friends.  She  tried,  before 
she  went  away,  to  soften  some  things  she  had  said, 
and  laugh  at  others  as  having  been  uttered  in  jest. 

After  Mrs.  Riston's  departure,  Anna  sat  in  a 
thoughtful  mood  for  some  time.  The  remarks 
she  had  just  listened  to,  shocked  her  feelings  more 
and  more,  the  more  she  reflected  on  them. 

«  Can  there  be  any  happiness,"  she  mused,  "in 
marriage  thus  viewed  ? — in  the  marriage  relation 
thus  perverted  ?  I  can  conceive  of  none.  To  me, 
such  a  union  would  be  of  all  things,  a  condition 
most  miserable.  No  unity  of  sentiment  or  end — 
no  confidence — no  self-sacrifice  for  each  other's 
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good;  but  restriction*  on  the  one  bend,  end  en- 
emehmenti  on  the  other.  Ah  me !  It  makes 
me  shudder  to  think  of  women  in  circumstance*  so 
deplorable.  To  me  deeth  would  be  a  thousand 
times  preferable." 

While  that  sitting,  another  visitor  called.    It 
wis  Florence  Armitage,  whom  the  readers  of  the 
"Maiden"  will  remember.     Since  the  severe 
lesson  her  heart  had  received,  Florence  was  a  good 
deal  changed.     Her  thoughtlessness,  which  had 
come  near  involving  her  in  a  whole  lifetime  of 
wretchedness ;  and  her  escape,  effected  by  an  inci- 
dent at  once  strange  and  thrilling  in  its  character, 
made  her  feel  humble  and  thankful.     She  visited 
Anna  frequently,  and  profited  much  more  than 
formerly  by  her  truthful  precepts  and  life  so 
purely  accordant  with  all  right  principles. 

On  this  occasion,  Anna  saw,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, that  her  friend  was  slightly  agitated. 

«  Yon  seem  dUtorbed,  Florence.     What  is  the 
matter  ?"  she  said. 
The  color  deepened  on  the  maiden's  race. 
«  Two  things  have  disturbed  me,"  she  replied. 
« Who  do  you  think  I  met  in  the  street,  just 
now?" 
"I  cannot  tell." 
"  William  Archer." 
" You  did!" 

«  Yes.    And  he  paused,  as  we  approached,  each 
>ther,  evidently  with  the  design  of  speaking." 
«  Bat  you  did  not  recognize  him  T" 
"  No." 

« In  that,  I  need  scarcely  say,  you  were  right 
bar  own  heart  will  tell  you  that." 
"  And  yet,  Anna,  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  was 
mpted  to  do  so." 

<<  Florence  !"    Anna's  voice  and  countenance 
pressed  strongly  the  surprise  she  felt. 
«  Do  not  condemn  me  until  you  hear  all — until 
n  know  the  other  cause  of  disturbance.    I  re- 
red  a  letter  from  him  yesterday." 

<  Which    you    immediately    returned,    unan- 
ered  ?" 

<  No.     I  did  not  feel  sure  that  I  ought  to  do 
until  I  had  seen  and  conversed  with  you  about 

What  docs  he  say  ?" 
Here  is  his  letter ;  read  it." 
nna  shrank  from  touching  the  epistle,  which 
ence  held  towards  her. 
Read  it  aloud,  if  you  particularly  wish  me  to 
it,"  she  merely  said. 

orence  did,  as  requested.  The  letter  con- 
d  a  most  solemn  denial  of  charges  brought 
st  the  writer  by  a  certain  individual,  who 
he  said,  evidently,  not  in  her  right  mind, 
rhose  statements  should  at  least  be  taken 
great   caution.     He  knew  that  rumor  had 


bean  busy  with  his  name,  and  had  magnified  his 
faults  into  crimes,  "and  how  easy  it  is,"  he  urged, 
?<  to  blast  any  man's  character,  by  false  charges, 
if  he  is  not  permitted  to  refute  them."  With 
much  more  of  the  same  tenor.  Altogether,  the- 
letter  was  written  with  tact,  force,  and  an  air  of 
great  plausibility,  and  well  calculated  to  create  a 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  which 
the  genera]  voice  had  passed  upon  him.  He  did 
not,  he  said,  propose  to  renew  his  suit  for  the 
hand  of  Florence ;  for  that  he  was  well  assured, 
would  be  useless.  But,  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to 
himself  and  society  to  at  least  make  an  attempt 
to  vindicate  his  character,  and  in  the  highest 
quarter. 

After  Florence  had  read  the  letter,  she  looked 
enquiringly  into  the  face  of  Mrs.  Hartley.  Anna 
returned  her  steady  look,  but  made  no  remark. 

«There  is,  at  least,  an  appearance  of  truth 
about  this  letter,"  Florence  at  length  said. 

Mrs.  Hartley  compressed  her  lips  and  shook  her 
head,  but  did  not  speak. 

« I  am  afraid,  Anna,  you  sometimes  suffer  your 
prejudices  to  obscure  the  otherwise  clear  percep- 
tions of  your  mind." 

<(  I  trust  that  I  have  few  prejudices,  Florence. 
Still,  I  am  bat  a  weak  and  erring  mortal,  and  may 
rail  into  wrong  judgment  of  others." 

"  We  are  all  liable  to  err,  Anna." 

*(  True.  But  if  a  woman's  heart  is  in  its  right 
place— that  is,  has  a  love  for  all  that  is  innocent 
and  virtuous,  and  a  deep  abhorrence  of  every 
thing  opposite  to  these,  she  will  not  be  very  liable 
to  form  an  erroneous  judgment  of  any  man  who 
approaches  her,  no  matter  how  many  semblances 
of  virtue  he  may  put  on.  As  for  me  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  very  acute  perceptions,  bat  from 
William  Archer,  you  well  know,  I  always  shrunk 
with  instinctive  dislike." 

«  That  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  estimate 
common  report  had  caused  you  to  form  of  his 
character." 

<<  And  are  you  prepared  to  doubt  common  re- 
port on  this  head." 

«  Somewhat,  I  must  confess.  You  have  heard 
his  solemn  denial." 

«  And  grace  Leary's  still  more  solemn  affirma- 
tion." 

<<  But  she  was,  evidently,  beside  herself.1' 

<<  Do  you  think  so  ?"  Mrs.  Hartley  said  with 
emphasis.  "  Recall  the  whole  scene  that  passed 
on  the  evening  appointed  for  your '  marriage. 
Bring  up  Grace  Leary  before  you,  in  imagination, 
as  she  then  appeared,  and  as  she  then  confronted 
Archer,  and  answer  to  your  own  heart  whether 
she  did  not  utter  the  truth.  If  she  were  deranged, 
that  derangement  brought  no  oblivion.  She  did 
not  mistake  her  betrayer.      Did  a  doubt  cross 
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your  mind,  then,  or  the  mind  of  any  one  present  ? 
No!" 

Still,  Florence  seemed  unconvinced. 

■<  What  do  you  propose  to  yourself,  in  accredit- 
ing this  letter?"  Anna  asked. 

<<  Nothing  at  all." 

«♦  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  I  think  I  am.  Perhaps  to  say  that  I  propose 
nothing  is  too  unqualified  an  expression.  I  cer- 
tainly propose  at  least  to  treat  the  young  man 
civilly,  if  no  more,  provided  I  can  feel  satisfied 
that  he  has  been  wrongly  accused." 

"  What  will  satisfy  you  ?    His  mere  denial  ?" 

«  No." 

"  You  must  see  the  proofs." 

«  Yes." 

"  Florence  !  I  should  think  you  bad  seen 
proofs  enoogh.  But,  if  not  satisfied ,  a  half  hour's 
conversation  with  my  mother  will  convince  you, 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter  you  hold  in  your 
hand  is  quite  as  base  as  you  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve him." 

No  reply  was  made.  Florence  folded  the  let- 
ter, and  returned  it  to  her  pocket,  with  a  sigh, 
breathed  forth  unconsciously. 

Mrs.  Hartley  was  deeply  pained  at  observing 
this  change  in  the  mind  of  her  young  friend. 
But,  she  said  no  more,  trusting  that  the  momen- 
tary weakness  to  which  she  was  yielding  would 
pass  away,  after  conversing  with  her  mother, 
who  knew  much  more  about  Archer,  than  the 
daughter  wished  to  utter,  or  we  record. 

Alter  the  conversation  between  Mrs.  Hartley 
and  Florence  had  taken  a  new  direction,  the  sub- 
ject of  going  to  housekeeping  was  introduced. 
Like  Mrs.  Riaton,  Florence  was  in  favor  of  the 
large  house  in  Walnut  street,  and  urged  Anna 
very  strongly  to  change  her  mind,  and  let  her 
husband  take  it. 

«  He  is  able  enough,"  she  said. 

"  Are  you  right  sure  ?" 

< <  He  ought  to  be.    Is  n ' t  he  in  the  firm  of  R 

S—  &  Co.?". 

«  As  junior  partner,  I  believe." 

«  He  wished  to  take  the  house,  you  say  ?" 

"  At  first  he  did." 

"  He  ought  to  know,  better  than  any  one  else, 
whether  he  could  afford  to  do  so  or  not." 

«  True.  But  he  now  thinks,  with  me,  that  it 
will  be  wiser  for  us  to  commence  housekeeping 
in  a  style  less  imposing." 

«  I  must  say,"  returned  Florence,  «  that  Mr. 
Hartley  would  have  found  very  few  women  to 
object  as  you  have  dope  to  a  large  and  elegant 
house.  I  am  sure  the  temptation  would  have 
been  too  much  for  me." 

« If  you  had  clearly  seen  that  it  was  neither 
wise  nor  prudent  to  do  so  ?" 


c  «That  might  have  altered  the  case.  But  I 
think  few  but  yourself  would  have  stopped  to 
consider  about  wisdom  and  prudence." 
j  «  To  their  sorrow  in  the  end,  perhaps.  I,  for 
I  one,  would  much  rather  take  a  humble  position 
]  in  society,  and  rise,  if  good  fortune  attend  me, 
gradually  ;  than,  after  taking  a  high  position,  be, 
in  a  few  years,  thrust  down." 

« If  there  be  danger  of  that,  your  course  was 
doubtless,  best.  But  why  should  you  apprehend 
any  such  a  disaster  ?" 

«  I  do  not  apprehend  evil,  I  only  act,  aa  I  think* 
wisely.  My  husband  is  a  young  man,  who  has 
been  in  business  only  for  a  few  years.  There 
are  now  but  two  of  us,  and  we  do  not  need  a 
very  large  house.  For  both  of  these  reasons  it 
is  plain  to  my  mind  that  we  ought  to  take  our 
place  in  society  without  ostentation,  or  lavish 
expenditure.  It  is  barely  possible,  that  my 
husband  may  not  find  all  his  business  expecta- 
tions realized.  I  do  not  know  what  his  prospects 
are,  for  I  am  in  no  way  conversant  with  them ; 
I  only  know,  that,  he  had  no  capital  of  his  own, 
when  he  was  taken  into  business.  .  That  he  has 
told  me.  Now,  if  he  should  be  very  successful, 
it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  go  up  higher,  in  a  few 
years.  If  not,  and  we  had  come  out  in  costly 
style,  it  would  be  a  hard  trial,  and  a  mortifying 
one  to  come  down.'1 

"  Your  good  sense  is  always  guiding  you 
aright,"  Florence  could  not  help  saying.  "It 
is  best,  no  doubt,  that  you  should  do  as  you  have 
proposed ;  but,  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who 
would  have  exercised  your  prudent  forethought. 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  done  it." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Hartley  and  his  wife 
decided  to  take  the  house  in  Eighth  street.  Then 
came  the  work  of  furnishing  it.  And  here  the 
prudent  forethought  of  Anna  was  again  Seen. 
Her  husband  proposed  to  give  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  a  good  cabinet  maker,  and  an  upholsterer, 
who  should  use  their  judgment  and  experience  in 
such  matters. 

"  As  neither  you  nor  I  know  much  about 
these  things,  it  will  save  us  a  world  of  trouble," 
he  said. 

Anna  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  at  this  remark. 

A  shadow  instantly  flitted  over  the  brow  of 
|  Hartley.  It  disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  came, 
j  but  Anna  saw  it.  The  smile  vanished  from  her 
lips,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  felt, 
that,  because  she  did  not  see  in  all  things  just  as 
he  did,  that  he  was  annoyed. 

«  Am  I  self-willed  ?    Do  I  differ  with  my  hus- 
band from   caprice  ?"   was  the  self  examining 
|  questions  of  the  young  wife. 
)      Hartley  read  her  thoughts,  and  said  quickly,  in 
i  a  voice  of  affection. 
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«  Ton  ought  to  know  more  about  all  these  \  convenience  is  concerned,  than  we  would  do  it 
natter*  thin  I  do,  Anna ;   so  you  shall  decide  \  onrselves." 
what  is  belt  to  do."  j      « I  do  n't  understand  how  that  would  be." 

"  I  wish  to  decide  nothing,  James.  I  only  \  <<  Your  cabinet  maker  and  upholsterer  wouid 
wish  to  sea  and  decide  with  you  in  all  things.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  wanted  every  thing  of  the 
Ton  don't  know  how  much  it  paint  me  to  differ ;  -  best ;  and  you  would  assent.  The  beat  would 
bat  ought  I  to  yield  passively  to  all  you  suggest,  <  be,  no  doubt,  in  their  estimation  the  costliest.  I 
if  my  own  judgment  does  not  approve  ?  Ought  i  saw  a  house,  once,  furnished  in  that  way— a  house 
we  not  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  all  things?"  <  no  larger  than  the  one  we  have  taken.    How 

"  We  ought,  certainly.     But,  J  have  been  so  <  much  do  you  think  it  cost  ?" 
long  in  the  habit  of  consulting  my  own  judgment  ;      <<  How  much  ?" 

about  every  thing,  that  I  am,  thus  early  in  our  j      "  Three  thousand,  eight  hundred  dollars." 
married  life,  forgetting  that,  now,  there  are  two  j      «  Indeed !" 

of  us  to  decide  questions  of  mutual  interest.  \  "  Yes.  And  I  would  agree  to  furnish  a  bouse 
I  thank  yon  for  so  gently  bringing  this  to  my  <,  with  just  as  many  comforts  and  conveniences  on 
mind,  and  for  doing  so  in  the  very  outset.    With-  j  half  the  money." 

oat  thinking  whether  it  would  meet  your  views  I  Hartley's  eyes  were  cast,  thoughtfully,  to  the 
or  not  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  very  elegant  j  floor.  It  was  some  moments  before  any  thing 
house,  I  decided  to  rent  and  fit  up  an  establish-  \  was  said.  .  The  wife  was  first  to  speak.  She  did 
ment  that  I  already  see  would  have  afforded  us  ;  so  in  a  timid,  hesitating  voice, 
more  trouble  than  comfort.  Your  wise  objec-  J  «  Had  we  not  better  understand  each  other  fully 
tions  prevented  the   occurrence  of  that   evil,     at  once?"  she  said. 

Again  I  have  decided  to  fit  up  the  house  we  have  j      "  By  all  means.    The  quicker  we  do  so  the 
taken  in  a  certain  way,  and  so  decided  without  .  better.    Is  there  any  thing  in  which  we  do  not 
consulting  you  about  it.     Here  is  my  second  j  fully  understand  each  other  ?" 
error,  and  you  have,  like  a  true  wife,  in  the  ;'      "  Before  we  take  another  step,  ought  not  I,  as 
gentlest  possible  way,  given  me  to  see  that  I  was  j  your  wife,  to  know  exactly  how  you  stand  with 


wrong.  I  thank  you  for  these  two  lessons,  that 
had  much  better  be  given  now  than  at  some 
fotnre  time." 

Hartley  bent  down,  and  kissed  the 
lushed  cheek  of  his  beautiful  wife  as  he  said 
his. 

«  And. now,  dear,"  he  continued,  "  speak  out, 
eely,  all  you  have  to  say.  As  before,  your 
dgment  will,  I  doubt  not,  show  that  mine  was 
together  at  fault." 

<<  Bo    not  talk  so,  James,"   returned  Anna, 
r  face  covered  with  blushes.     "  I  desire  only 
fee  with,  you  in  every  thing." 
<  I  know  that,  dear ;  but  I  am  not  perfect.    I 

like  all  others,  liable  to  err.    And,  it  is  your 


the  world  in  a  business  and  pecuniary  relation.  I 
feel  that  this  is  a  very  delicate  subject  for  a  wife 
to  introduce.  But  can  I  know  how  to  be  go- 
verned in  my  desires  if  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  they  can  be  safely  gratified  ?" 

« I  trust  there  is  no  desire  that  you  can  enter- 
tain,  dear  Anna !  that  I  am  not  able  and  willing 
to  gratify." 

«  That  is  altogether  too  vague,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hartley,  forcing  a  Bmiie.  «  As  your  wife,  I  shall 
regulate  the  expenses  of  your  household.  I  wish 
to  do  so  wisely  :  and  in  order  to  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  have  some  idea  of  your-  probable 
income."  • 

"  It  ought  to  be  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a 


|t  when  you  clearly  see  me  in  error,  to  balance     year.      And    will  be,  unless    some    unforseen 


error  by  declining  to  act  passively  with  me. 
*  I  hope  yon  will  ever  do." 
ana  was  humble  minded,  and  it  pained  her  to 
such  remarks  from  her  husband,  for  whose 
1  and  intellectual  character  she  had  the 
st  regard,  while  of  herself,  she  thought  with 
ness. 
7ell     me,   dear,"  Hartley  said,  after  some 


events  transpire  to  affect  our  business." 

Hartley  seemed  to  say  this  with  reluctance. 
And  he  did,  really-  The  inquiry  grated  on  his 
feelings.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Anna  should 
have  felt  confidence  enough  in  him  to  believe, 
that  he  would  not  propose  any  expenditure  of 
money  beyond  what  was  prudent.  He  would 
hardly  have  thought  in  this  way,  if  he  had  not, 


<<  what    ib   your  objection  to  my  plan  of  j  actually,  proposed  the  very  thing  he  tacitly  con- 


ning our  house?" 

ainly,  to  the  expense." 

>  you   think  it  would  cost  more  than  if  we 

?d  to  it  ourselves?" 

would,  probably,  cost  double,  and  not  be 

•d    more    perfectly,  so  far  as  comfort  and 


demned  her  for  suspecting  that  he  had  done ! 
He  was  not,  really,  so  well  established  in  the 
world,  as  to  be  able  to  rent  a  house  at  seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  furnish  it  in  a  costly  style; 
nor  even  to  give  a  carte  blanche  to  a  cabinet 
maker  and  upholsterers,  to  fit  up,  according  to 
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their  idea*,  the  house  he  had  decided  to  oc- 
cupy. 

The  moment  he  allowed  himself  to  think  thus 
of  his  honest-minded  wife,  he  felt  an  inward  cold- 
ness towards  her,  which  was  perceived  as  quickly 
in  her  heart,  as  it  was  felt  -in  his. 

Conscious  that  Anna  thus  perceived  his  feel- 
ings, and,  unable,  at  the  same  time,  to  rise  above 
them  and  think  with  generous  approval  of  her 
motives,  he  did  not,  for  some  time,  make  any 
effort  to  lift  her  up  from  the  unhappy  state  into 
which  she  had  instantly  fallen.  One  unkind  thought 
was  the  creator  of  another. 

"What  can  she  mean?'1  he  allowed  himself 
to  ask.  "  Is  it  possible  that  she  has  imagined  I  was 
rich  ?  and  now,  a  doubt  having  crossed  her  mind, 
can  she  be  trying  to  find  out  the  exact  state  of 
my  affairs  ?    I  never  could  have  dreamed  this  !" 

Both  their  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  floor.  They 
sat  silent,  with  hearts  heavily  oppressed.  He  suf- 
fering accusation  after  accusation  to  flow  into 
his  mind,  and  linger  there,  and  she  deeply  dis- 
tressed, from  a  consciousness  of  having  been  mis- 
understood in  a  matter  that  she  felt  to  be  of 
great  importance,  and  which  she  had  endeavored 
to  approach  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 

Some  minutes  passed,  when  better  feelings  pro- 
duced better  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  James  Hart- 
ley. He  saw  that  he  had  been  ungenerous,  even 
cruel  in  his  suspicions.  He  imagined  himself  in 
her  situation,  and  felt  how  deeply  her  heart  must 
be  wounded. 

«  She  is  right,'1  he  said,  inwardly,  lifting  his 
head,  with  the  intention  of  saying  that  which 
should  at  once  relieve  Anna's  mind.  The  first 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  was  a  tear  falling  upon  her 
hand.    His  feelings  reacted  strongly.    Drawing 


an  arm  quickly  about  her  neck,  he  pressed  her 
head  against  his  bosom)  and  bending  over  mur- 
mured in  her  ear  : 

"lam  not  worthy  of  so  good  a  wife  as  you, 
dear  Anna !  What  evil  has  possessed  me,  that  I, 
who  love  you  so  truly,  should  be  the  one  to  make 
you  unhappy  ?  Surely  I  have  been  beside  myself !" 

Anna  released  herself  quickly  from  the  arm 
that  had  been  thrown  around  her  neck,  and  turned 
up  to  the  eyes  of  her  husband  a  tearful,  serious, 
but  not  unhappy  face. 

"  Oh,  James  !  dear  James  !"  she  said  in  a  low, 
earnest,  eloquent  voice,  "  why- do  you  speak  so  ? 
I  am  only  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  enough  that  we 
love  truly.  If  we  find  it  a  little  difficult,  at  first, 
to  understand  each  other  fully,  it  is  no  great  won- 
der. Love,  true  love,  will,  in  the  end,  harmo- 
nize all  differences,  and  make  plain  to  each  the 
other's  heart.    Let  us  be  patient  and  forbearing." 

«  What  you  are ;  but  I  have  much  to  learn, 
and  you  shall  be  my  tutor." 

Hartley  again  kissed  his  bride.  But  she  looked 
serious. 

"  Not  so,"  she  returned.  « It  is  to  your  intel- 
ligence that  I  am  to  look  for  guidance.  I  am  to 
learn  of  you,  not  you  of  me." 

<<  Never  mind,"  was  smilingly  replied,  by 
Hartley,  <<  we  will  reverse  the  order  for  a  time, 
until  my  intelligence  of  domestic  affairs  is  laid 
upon  a  truer  basis  than  it  seems  now  to  be.  But 
I  think  there  will  be  no  harm  in  oar  deferring  all 
the  matters  now  under  consideration  until  to-mor- 
row. Both  of  us  will  then  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly,  feel  less  acutely,  and  determine' more 
wisely.    Do  you  not  think  so?" 

Anna  gave  a  cheerful  assent  to  this,  and  the 
subject  of  conversation  was  changed. 


THE    HARP    THE  MONARCH    MINSTREL    SWEPT. 


The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

Which  music  hallowed  while  she  wept 
O'er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given. 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven ! 

It  softened  men  of  iron  mould, 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 

That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 

Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne. 


It  told  the  triumphs  of  oar  king, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God ; 
It  made  our  gladdened  valleys  ring, 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod  ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven,  and  there  abode  ! 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

la  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  cannot  remove. 

Byron. 
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COURAGE. 


BY      S.      FIIEETT 


OURAGE,  from  time 

immemorial,  has  been 

considered  an  essential 

ingredient     in     man's 

composition.    Alike  in 

the  savage,  the  barbar- 

'ous,  and   the  civilized 

states,  the  coward  has 

'been  contemned.    Let 

a  man  possess  every  other  virtue  on  the  catalogue, 

and  want  courage,  he  is  shunned  by  the  women, 

and  despised  by  the  men  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 

appear,  although  the  standard  whereby  most  of 

oar  qualifications  are  judged  has  been  varied  and 

modified   from  the  days   of  barbarism  to  our 

present  enlightened  state,  the  standard  of  courage 

is  still  the  same.    We  call  men  cowards  without 

thinking  of  the  applicability  of  the  term. 

Courage  is  properly  divisible  into  three  kinds, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical.  Many  possess 
me  of  these  without  the  others,  or  two  wanting 
he  third,  yet  while  we  are  lauding  ourselves  for 
or  high  state  of  civilization,  and  perpetually 
iving  utterance  to  adulatory  comparisons  be- 
areen  ourselves  and  our  predecessors,  we  daily 
II  into  the  glaring  absurdity  of  acting  as  though 
e  physical  alone  was  the  standard  whereby 
en's  courage  should  be  tested. 
Moral  courage,  which  we  have  put  first  on  our 
t,  we  consider  to  be  the  highest  order,  and  the 
*t  difficult  to  exercise.  How  many  noble  ac- 
us  have  been  crushed  in  their  infancy,  how 
ny  bad  deeds  committed,  for  want  of  moral 
rage*!  Most  men  think  right  in  the  abstract, 
few  there  be  who  have  moral  courage  to  fol* 
a  coarse  which  they  know  to  be  right,  when 
course  is  opposed  to  popular  opinion.  The 
lemnation  or  sneer  of  the  world  has  scared 
mind  of  many  a  one,  for  whom  the  roar  of 
e  had  no  terrors,  who  would  have  braved  all 
ere,  but  whs  had  not  sufficient  power  in  his 
rious  rectitude  to  enable  him  steadily  to 
Le  a  path  against  which  that  clamorous 
ter,  the  public,  was  set  in  opposition. 
ral  courage  consists  in  doing  that  which  we 
r  know  to  be  right,  not  yielding  oar  con  vie- 
to   the  sneers  or  persuasions  o£  our  friends, 


or  the  frowns  of  the  world,  nor  suffering  our  own 
interest  to  turn  us  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  path 
of  rectitude.  The  man  who  possesses  this  spirit 
in  an  eminent  degree,  is  a  truly  great  man,  and 
whatever  sphere  of  life  he  may  move  in,  will 
elevate  the  tone  of  all  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates. 

Intellectual  courage,  is  that  feeling  whicl) 
enables  us  to  control  any  physical  disinclination 
to  danger,  to  encounter  hardships  and  risks  from 
which  our  frames  naturally  shrink,  but  which  we 
patiently  endure  and  surmount  by  the  effort  of  an 
indomitable  will.  Intellectual  courage,  though 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  physical,  is  neverthe- 
less more  nearly  allied  to  it,  than  to  the  moral, 
its  triumphs  are  victories  over  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  Men  who  have  been  known  on  ordinary 
occasions  to  shrink  from  danger,  have,  when  their 
intellects  have  been  aroused,  faced  it  with  a  quiet, 
calm,  self  possession,  as  superior  to  the  mere 
reckless  indifference  of  physical  courage  as  mind 
is  to  matter.  Intellectual  courage  makes  men 
resent  an  insult  without  being  ready  to  offer 
one — desirous  to  avoid  a  brawl,  yet  never  to  flinch 
from  maintaining  their  own  credit  and  character 
as  men. 

Physical  courage,  is  generally  a  mere  brute  in- 
sensibility to  danger,  or  a  brutish  propensity  to 
snarl  and  quarrel,  unaccompanied  by  cautiousness, 
the  absence  of  which  faculty  produces  a  reckless 
and  pugnacious  disposition,  which  renders  its 
possessor  a  perfect  nuisance.  Such  characters 
have  no  law  but  brute  force  ;  the  physical  with 
them  is  supreme,  and  he  whose  head  is  the  thick- 
est, and  whose  frame  is  most  impervious  to  hard 
knocks;  who  is  the  most  careless  about  the 
rights  of  others,  and  the  most  ready  to  offer 
wanton  insult  to  the  weak  and  aged,  is  their 
greatest  hero.  Street  and  tavern  brawls  are  their 
chief  delights — an  oyster  cellar  their  pet  arena — 
and  men  who  will  quarrel  about  straws  their 
greatest  benefactors. 

It  is  rarely  that  these  three  orders  of  courage 
are  happily  blended  in  one  individual.  The  moral 
is  generally  possessed  by  one  who  is  deficient  in 
intellectual  and  physical,  or  there  is  an  absence 
of  moral  courage  where  there  are  proper  propor- 
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tioDs  of  intellectual  and  physical.  Bat  the  pos- 
■elision  of  moral  courage  makes  the  moat  useful 
character,  the  beat  citizen,  the  truest  christian; 
it  it  ever  accompanied  by  a  clear  perception  of 

right, and  should  be  sedulously  cultivated — parents 
should  inculcate  it  in  their  children — teachers  in 


their  pupils — society  iu  its  members.  Hand  in 
hand  with  it*  increase  will  be  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  the  downfall  of  war,  rapine,  and 
murder — it  is  tbe  source  from  whence  springs  the 
beautiful  doctrine  of  doing  to  others  a*  we  would 


FABLES    AND    PARABLES. 


g  UST  in  the  beginning  of 
i?  time,  when  Mature  had 
4  founded   the  mountains, 
,  and  hollowed  out  the  ba- 
*•  sin  of  the  sea,  the  walk- 
ed forth  from  her  cloudy 
J*  pavilion  to  tbe Gotthardi, 
r    and  spake,  "It  is  right 
that  goodness  should  unite  itself  to  greatness, 
that  an  extensive  sphere  of  activity  should  be 
allotted  to  strength.     Thou  atandest  firm,  but  I 
will  give  thee  a  son,  who  shall  carry  afar  the 
power  and  blessing  which  thou  receives!  from  the 
heavens." 

She  spake,  and  the  Rhine  gushed  out  of  the 
mountain. 

Joyful  and  free,  full  of  spirit  and  vigor,  the 
young  stream  bubbled  down  from  the  mountain. 
Playfully  be  tumbled  down  into  the  lake ;  but  the 
lake  enchained  him  not.  Tbe  waves  parted 
asunder  ;  iin  enfeebled,  and  in  his  own  proper  form, 
the  stream  came  forth  and  advanced  on  bis  path. 
For  lie  was  a  son  of  Nature  and  born  of  the 


He  was  now  a  youth,  and  he  chose  hii  own 
path.  Noble  Nature  errs  not  in  her  choice ;  she 
chooses  greatness  and  worth.  He  cut  for  himself 
s  way  through  rocks  and  mountains,  which  dis- 
ciplined and  tempered  the  impetuosity  of  his 
youthful  vigor.  Thus  too  vine-coveted  hills 
bordered  the  path  of  the  youth. 

Splendid  was  his  career.  A  hundred  streams 
and  innumerable  brooks  mingled  their  lovely 
waters  with  his  powerful  flood.  So  the  godlike 
attracts  to  itself  the  noble,  and  the  high  seeks  to 
ally  itself  to  the  highest. 

Manly  and  calm  was  now  hii  step;   more  se- 


dately he  flowed  along,  but  not  more  feebly.  The 
rigor  of  winter  would  bind  him  in  everlasting 
fetters  ;  but  he  rent  them  in  pieces,  as  one  rends 
a  thread.  He  bad  practised  his  strength  in  his 
youth,  and  torn  rocks  asunder. 

His  surface  now  resembled  a  polished  mirror. 
Not  the  joyful  vine-branch,  the  fmit  of  tbe  moun- 
tain, but  richly  blessing  cornfields  encompassed 
him ;  his  back  carried  ships  and  floats.  Thus 
calm  strength  produces  the  useful  along  with  the 
beautiful. 

He  now  approached  tbe  limit  of  bis  career. 
Nature  divided  him  into  manifold  streams,  which 
are  called  by  other  names.  Men  give  him  the 
name  of  Rhine  alone,  when  they  speak  of  his 
greatness  and  his  blessings. 

Thus  calm  strength  retains  its  dignity  and  honor. 


When  all-powerful  Nature  had  formed  the  love- 
liest of  Sowers,  tbe  Spirit  of  the  rose  said  to  the 
Angel  of  flowers,  "  Wilt  thou  not  also  bestow  on 
it  a  defence  to  secure  its  beauty  from  wanton 
injury  and  spoliation?  Has  not  nature  conferred 
long  sharp  prickles  even  on  the  thorn  V 

"  The  thorn,"  replied  the  Angel,  "  belongs  not 
to  the  exalted  orders,  but  to  the  servants,  in  tbe 
empire  of  the  creation.  Its  destination  is  to 
defend  the  delicate  vegetables  from  irrational 
animals,  and  for  this  end,  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  it  these  sharp  weapons.    Thy  wish  shall  be 

Thus  spake  he  and  surrounded  the  rose-bush 
with  delicate  prickles.  Then  said  the  Spirit  of 
the  rose  "  Of  what  use  are  these  small  thorns  ? — 
they  will  not  protect  the  beautiful  flower." 

The  Angel  replied,  "  They  are  designed  but  to 
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defend  it  against  the  careless  hand  of  childhood. 

That  which  it  sacred  and  beautiful  carries  its 
protection  in  itself;  and  thus  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  it  a  defence  so  delicate  as  only  to  warn  and 
not  to  wound;  for  delicacy  alone  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  beauty." 

So  too  is  innocence  armed  only  with  modesty 
and  Mushes. 

THK  MOOK. 

Observe  the  course  of  that  brook,  said  a  teacher 
o  his  scholars.  It  pursues  its  quiet  path  through 
alley  and  meadow,  and  reflects  in  the  bright 
lirror  o(  its  waters  the  image  of  the  blue  sky 
©re.  It  waters  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
ow  upon  its  banks,  and  its  cool  vapor  refreshes 
•  flowers  and  plants  around  it. 
Lgain  it  flows  through  a  barren,  sandy  wild  ; 
re  iU  blessings  terminate.  Still  however  it 
dins  the  same  clear  and  refreshing  stream, 
igh  there  be  no  objects  to  receive  its  blessings, 
id  now  a  wild  boar  rushes  into  the  stream, 
plashes  about  in  its  lovely  waters.     These 


supply  the  animal  with  drink,  and  cool  his  burn- 
ing  sides,  and  the  mud  which  he  has  raised  fjom 
the  bottom  settles  again  of  itself. 

Next  a  weary  traveller  bends  over  the  bank  of 
the  rivulet ;  it  quenches  his  thirst  and  cools  his 
fevered  brow,  and  he  pursues  his  way  refreshed 
and  happy. 

Where  is  the  source  and  spring  of  this  beneficent 
stream  ? 

Look  up  yonder.  Do  you  see  that  towering 
peak  and  yonder  cavern  encompassed  with  rocks  ? 
There,  far  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  is  the  hid- 
den spring  of  the  rivulet. 

Whence  then  came  its  inexhaustible  source  ? 

Behold  !  the  mountain  top  raises  itself  towards 
heaven,  enveloped  in  dewy  clouds. 

Where  is  the  end  and  final  destination  of  the 
stream  ? 

It  advances  with  gradually  increased  strength 
until  it  is  received  into  the  arms  of  the  mighty 
Ocean,  and  thence  it  returns  to  heaven  whence  it 
first  descended. 

Thus  spake  the  teacher ;  and  his  disciples  saw 
in  his  words  the  image  of  Divine  Love. 
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SPIRIT-UNION. 


BY      A  V  Q  .      J.      B.      DU6A1CNS. 


ELL  me,  ye  wbo  long  ' 
have  threaded 

« 

All  the  males  of  the 
heart, 
Are  not  death  and  life 
■till  wedded— 
Of  the  other,  each  a 
part? 

Once  a   gentle    form 
before  tue, 


ft  a  light  around  my  soul ; 
styea  were  bending  o'er  me — 
sic  through  any  spirit  stole. 

alar  that  falls  through  heaven, 
a  upon  me  shone  a  love ; 
nomeut  only  given, 
i  recoiled  to  light  above. 


f  soul  was  fondly  plighted, 
sainted  one  of  earth  ; 
»  music  notes  united, 
that  sever  in  their  birth. 


Yet  not  severed  we,  though  parted, 
Still  iu  truth  our  souls  are  one ; 

Though  on  earth  the  gentle  hearted 
Hath  her  holy  mission  done. 

With  the  chain  that  formed  our  nnion, 
•    Still  our  parted  souls  are  wed ; 
Even  now,  in  sweet  communion 
1  am  drawn  towards  the  dead. 

In  the  spirit's  tranquil  vesper, 

Where  the  prayer  of  love  ascends  ; 

Then  a  sweet  responsive  whisper, 
With  my  voiceless  musing  blends. 

And  each  gentle  ray  that  falleth 
From  the  blessed  stars  above  ; 

To  my  heart  in  music  calleth, 
For  its  evening  prayer  of  love. 

Tell  me  then,  ye  spirit-seeing, 
Is  not  death  of  life  a  part  ? 

Is  not  love  the  chain  of  being, 
Of  the  dead  and  living  heart  ? 


E  DITOB'S    TABLE. 


BOM  England,  by  a  lilt  Thu*  commenced  the  career  of  the  talented  Editor 

steamer,  we  bare  inlelli-  i  and  his  valuable  rtriaw.     When  be  left  the  work,  it 

gence    of    the    dealh     of  ■  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Jef- 

*  this  distinguished  writer ;  i  frey,  although   ha  remained  •  eouatani  contributor  to 

*-  of  hi.  literary  character  j  To  the  influence  e.erted  by  Mnt  of  theae  article*, 
and  career,  may  neither  <  have  been  attributed  several  important  reformalioua 
be  inappropriate,  al  lliii  i  in  the   law.   ud  opinions  which  were   at  one  time 


y  Smith  :  measure  the 


i   praij, 


n  by  himself,  in  the  Prefaci 


lished  wori, 


had  a  curacy  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Flait 
Squire   of  the   Parish   took  a  fancy  to  me, 

University  of  Weitner;  before  we  could   ge 


!  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  to 
■  of  the  prevailing  practice,  by  which  a  man  might  be 
:;  condemned  and  hanged  before  he  had  been  half  heard. 
;'  His  (eelinga  were  always  sincere,  and  his  religious, 
■;  if  not  hi*  political  doctrines,  were  always  pure,  tole- 
!  rating,  and  liberal.  Amongst  hi*  moat  celebrated 
j  writing*,  are  hi*  •'  Letters  of  Peter  Plymby"  in  which, 
j  by  ridiculing  the  alarms  of  the  over-iealous,  he  maie- 
\  rially  aasisted  the  Catholic  emauclpatioo,  which  soon 
j  after  occurred: 

But  Sidney  Smith  is  beat  known  to  most  peraoni 
!  here  as  a  bitter  enemy  to  repudiation.  The  cour.e 
j  pursued  by  tome  of  our  Stales,  brought  upon  them  a 
.  flood  of  hi*  caustic  satire.      Vet  many  of  his  articles 


them  maintaining  opinions  upon  political  subjects  a 
little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundai,  then 
exorcising  a  supreme  power  oyer  the  northern  division 
of  the  Island. 

ninth  story  or  flat  in  Bnccleugh -Place,  the  elevated 
residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  set  up  a  Review  ;  Ibis  was  acceded  to 
with   acclamation.     I  waa  appointed  Editor,  and  re- 


id  of  Jonathan',  and  thus  has  it  been  governed. 

honest  endeavor  to  belter  his  situation,  and  in 
anly  purpose  of  resisting  injury  and  insult  wo 
cordially  sympathize.  We  hope  he  will  always 


■  the  conatai 
ency  of  those  entrusted  with  power,  to  eonceiv 
ley  enjoy  it  by  their  own  merits,  and  for  theii 


allow  hi 


epithet*  by  which 

endeavor  to  peisu 

the  greatest,  the  r 

and  the  most  moral  people   upon 

of  this  it  unspeakably  ludicrous 


titled  by  that   gnlai 
inpporte 


nlighlened. 


this  aid*  or  the 
in   pan  quoted  upon  a 
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Aikatic,— end,  even  on  the  other,  we  shall  imagine, 
mutt  be  rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable  part  of 


Sidney  Smith  had  itrong  prejudices,  which  occa*- 
siooailj  misled  him ;  yet,  however  these  may  at  times 
hive  influenced  his  better  judgment,  as  was  frequently 
the  ease  in  his  article  on  America,  we  most  acknow- 
ledge that  ho  hae  thrown  oat  many  valuable  hints, 
which  it  would  do  m  no  harm,  as  a  nation,  to  re- 
nemher.  We  ihould  not  permit  our  veneration  for 
«r  own  country ,  and  its  peculiar  institutions,  to  blind 
s  to  their  defects,  nor  should  we  reject  the  sogges- 
ims  of  wisdom,  because  they  emanate  from  a 
reigotr.  lite  maxima  of  truth  are  of  an  invariable 
tare  and  of  universal  application.  As  such,  they 
oag  to  no  age,  aod  to  no  country.  They  are  the 
of  reason  to  all  time,  and  to  every  people ;  we 
aJd  not  refuse  the  proffered  boon,  because  it  is 
out  to  us  from  a  distance.  With  a  true  diserimi- 
«,  we  should  rather  select  that  which  is  good, 
that  which  is  evil,  regardless  of  the  source 
ice  It  is  obtained ;  for  truth  is  none  the  less  pure 
xooDt  of  the  corruptions  which  surround  it. 
much  for  the  correct  and  erroneous  opinions  of 
r  Smith.  Of  these  he  himself  says, 
see  very  little  in  my  reviews,  to  alter  or 
of:  I  always  endeavored  to  fight  against  evil ; 
at  I  thought  evil  then,  I  think  evil  now.'* 
.  and  other  avowals  of  his  sincerity  convinces 
as  a  writer,  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors 
eh  he  was  betrayed,  he  was  always  honest 
pnssion  of  his  opinions.*  The  ability  with 
supported  these  opinions  will  show  how  xeal- 
adhered  to  them.  As  a  literary  man,  he 
aiseJf  to  be  the  possessor  of  learning  and 
ffc  was  not  a  mere  wit ;  he  was  a 
tis  writings  show  him  to  have  been  posses- 
ly  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  former,  but  also 
nudity  of  the  latter  ;  and  though  his  satire 
casionally  the  appearance  of  ill-nature, 
>f  tbim  muddy  current,  runs  a  deeper  and 
oe,  of  clear  discriminating  judgment,  and 
non  sense. 

aim  died  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'- 
nigbt  of  February  12th,  in  the  seventy- 
of  ills  age,  after  a  long  illness. 

tory  of  the  World.  By  JoHif  FrobT, 
tfadelphia,.  Benjamin  Walktr. 
number  of  this  splendid  work  has  been 
noticed,  last  month,  the  style  only  in 
lanical  and  artietical  portion  of  it  was 
avingr  had  time  carefully  to  examine 
9  history  itself.  Since  then,  however, 
wely  read  the  first  two  numbers,  and 
ction  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
tuJt  task,  well  accomplished.  Were 
ete,  we  could  better  judge  of  its 
;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  form  an 
aion    as    to    what  will  follow,  from 


v 


ins  his  history  as  far  back  as  authen- 

*mit.        Commencing  with  the  early 

where  history  and  fable  are  almost 

together,  he  separates  truth  from 

tradition,  with  an  accuracy  which 


discovers  the  extent  of  his  remarks,  as  well  as  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  has  executed  his  design. 
In  completing  this  work,  the    author  will   trace  the 
progress  of  events  down  from  these  half  fabulous 
ages  of  antiquity  to  the  present  time.     The  task  is  a 
laborious  one,     It  has  frequently  been  attempted,  but 
never  adequately  completed.     A  thousand  difficulties 
surround  the  historian  at  %^tj  step  of  his  progress. 
Contradictory  accounts  of  the  same  events,  discrepan- 
cies in  names,  dates  and  circumstances,  the  different 
chronological  systems  founded  upon  various  and  con 
dieting   authorities,  which  confuse,  embarrass,    aft 
lead  astray — are  to   be  reconciled,  haimonized,   o 
chosen  from.     This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
persevering  labor,  assisted  by  extensive  and  profound 
erudition.     But  even  all  this  constitutes  but  the  least 
difficult  part  of  the  task  ;  greater  judgment  is  requi- 
site, to  dispose  events  in  the  background  and  fore- 
ground; so  that  by  their  prominence  or  insignificance, 
every  shade,  and  every  feature  of  time  may  be  dis- 
tinctly portrayed.     The  civil,  political,  social,  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  condition  of  each  age  should  be 
examined, — the    distinctive    characteristic  of   every 
nation, — the  causes,  mesmRure,  and  the  effects,  both 
immediate  and  ultimate,  of  each  event  should  be  eon- 
sidered.     History  and  Philosophy  should  go  hand  in 
hand ;  nay  their  existence  should  be  blended  together, 
and  nothing   should  be  considered,  truly,  history, 
which  is  not  philosophy.     The  historian  should  not 
only  collect ;  he  should  analyse,  combine,  and  dis- 
pose ;  thus  uniting  in  himself,  the  acquired  learning 
of  the  scholar,  with  the  natural  energy  and  profundity 
of  the  philosopher.     It  is  this  necessity,  which  lead 
Macaulay  to  declare  that,  to  be  a  really  great  historian 
was  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Frost's  work  already  pub- 
lished, contains  a  concise  introductory  account  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  existence  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  nation  posses- 
sed of  a  government  and  political  institutions.  From 
this  point  the  author  commences  his  history  with 
Egypt,  by  giving,  first,  a  geographical  account  of  the 
country,  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  &c.  together 
with  interesting  descriptions  of  the  principal  cities, 
temples,  and  curiosities ;  secondly,  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Egypt,  their  national  character- 
istics, their  political  institutions,  their  religious  belief 
and  customs,  their  moral,  intellectual  and  social  con- 
dition, with  an  account  of  the  arts,  and  sciences,  as 
cultivated  by  them.  After  thus  comprehensively  de- 
scribing the  character  of  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  a  country  and  a  nation  he  proceeds  to  their  history, 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  first  king 
of  the  first  dynasty,  and  continuing  down  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Alexander  the  Great.  Leaving  the  history  of 
Egypt,  at  this  point  he  proceeds  to  that  of  Ethiopia. 

The  authorities  consulted  have  been  so 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  d 
authenticity  of  the  facts  cited.  One  im 
ture  of  the  work,  is,  that  it  is  written  sine 
coveries  recently  made  by  Champollion 
Young,  in  the  art  of  deciphering  Egyptian  hierogli- 
phics  and  monumental  inscriptions,  in  which  are 
recorded  many  imnJ0HaWvents  which  have  hitherto 
either  been  whollf  unkneVrn  to  have  happened,  or 
have  been  involve<K|n  mystery  and  reported  diffe 
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rently.  These  questions  are  many  of  them  set  at 
rest,  by  the  authorities  recently  discovered.  Of  these 
authorities  Mi*.  Frost  has  availed  himself,  and  his 
work  will,  from  this  circumstance  possess  increased 
value.  All  these  circumstances  combined,— the  abil- 
ity of  the  writer, —the  care  with  which  he  has  col- 
lected, and  selected  his  materials, — the  abundance 
and  authenticity  of  these  materials,  and  finally  the 
learning,  labor,  and  experience  which  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  in  arranging  and  disposing  them, 
will  make  this  work,  when  complete,  one  of  the  first 
^ftch  our  country  has  produced. 

The  Last  of  the  Saxons,  or  the  Camp  of  Refuge  : 
A  TaU  of  the  Times  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
E.  Ferrett  oj-  Co. — Of  this  fine  novel,  which  is  a  re- 
print of  one  of  the  latest  English  Historical  fictions, 
a  cotemporary  thus  speaks  :— 

«  The  last  of  the  Saxons,  or  the  Camp  of  Refuge, 
is  a  capital  novel,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  a  Saxon 
baron,  who  was  able  to  hold  out  against  William  the 
Conqueror  for  many  years  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
by  fortifying  a  Camp  of  HB%e  in  the  midst  of  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire.  The  story  is  capitally  told ; 
and  reminds  us  strongly  of  Irving's  Conquest  of 
Greneda,  which  it  resembles  by  an  assumption  of  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  an  honest  and  pious  chronicler  of 
the  olden  time." 


Mrs.  Hall's  Sketches. — Numbers  16  and  17  of 
this  splendidly  illustrated  book  have  been  issued. 
Twenty-four  numbers  will  complete  the  edition. 

The  Wipe,  by  T.  S.  Arthur.— The  second  vol- 
ume of  the  series,  "  The  Maiden,"  «  The  Wife" 
and  "  The  Mother"  is  in  press,  and  will  shortly 
appear. 

Music  from  Balfe's  Opera  of  the  Bohemian 
Girl. — Since  the  production  of  this  Opera,  in  which 
are  so  many  captivating  airs,  all  the  songs  that  it 
contains  have  become  exceedingly  popular,  and  de- 
servedly so.  There  is  a  something  about  them  all 
that  finds  an  instant  echo  in  every  heart.  Sweetness 
is  their  particular  characteristic.  The  publishers  of 
the  Lady's  Musical  Library',  E.  Ferrett  <$•  Co. 
have  issued  an  extra,  containing  nine  songs  and  pieces 
from  this  Opera,  at  the  extraordinary  low  price  of 
twenty-five  cents.  The  songs  and  pieces  contained  in  this 
extra  are,  "  I  Dreamt  that  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,*' 
«  Then  You  '11  Remember  Me,"  "  Song  of  the  Gip- 
sey'e  Bride,"  «  The  Fair  Land  of  Poland,"  «  The 
Heart  Bowed  Down,"  "  'T  is  Sad  to  Leave  Our 
id,"  "  The  Arline  Waltz,"  «  The  Bohemian 
ind  "  The  Bohemian  Quickstep."     These 

W>ngs  being  contained,  as  above  staled,  in  an  extra 
number,  of  the  Musical  Library,  that  number  can  be 
senlTby  mail   at  regular  periodical  postage.     It  con- 

•tains  only  two  sheets. 


Gallop, 


it  i 


«  The  Poor  Poet,"  from^MMbue, 
found  in  this  number,  is  aqpBminpl* 


it 


which  will  be 
paper.     Read 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  Plates. — We  continue  our  series  of  splendid 
steel  engravings.  «  Cassandra,"  and  "  The  Field 
of  Waterloo"  in  the  present  number,  are  beautiful 
plates,  as  all  must  acknowledge.  We  think  that,  by 
this  time,  every  subscriber  to  our  Magazine  must 
have  seen  that  the  aim  o£  the  publishers  is  to  produce, 
really,  a  work  of  true  excellence. 

Musical  Library. — The  contents  of  the  Musical 
Library  for  May  are, 
L  The  Celebrated  Baden-Baden  Polka*  Strauss. 

2.  At  Morn  Upon  the  Beach  I  Stood.  (A 
New  song  Composed  by  Benedict,  Pianist  to  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain.) 

3.  The  Bohemian  Waltz,  (or  I  Dreamt  that  I 
Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls.)     Balfe. 

4.  See  at  Your  Feet  a  Suppliant  Kneeling. 
From  the  Bohemian  Girl.     Balfe. 

5.  The  Polka  Waltz.     By  C.  Jarvis. 

6.  La  Carlotta  Grisi,  a  favorite  Polka.  By  Julien. 
We  would  call  particular  attention  to  this  publica- 
tion. It  is  edited  by  a  competent  professor  and 
composer,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  cheapest 
musical  works  in  the  country.  All  the  above  enu- 
merated pieces  of  music,  can  be  had  for  12}  cents. 

Our  Exchanges. — We  would  particularly  request 
those  editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  only  to  send 
suoh  numbers  of  their  papers  as  contain  notices  of 
our  work.  Unlike,  our  brethren  of  the  newspaper 
press,  we  have  to  pay  postage  on  all  our  exchange*. 

Frankenstein's  Western  Views. — Among  the 
views  of  Western  Scenery  which  will  appear  in  our 
magazine,  engraved  on  steel,  from  original  paintings 
by  Godfrey  N.  Frankenstein,  Esq.  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  will  be  "  A  view  on  the  Great  Miami,  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,"  "A  view  on  Bank  Lid,  Ken- 
tucky," four  miles  from  Covington,  and  "  A  view 
among  the  Indiana  Knobs,"  four  or  five  miles  from 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Louisville,  Ky.  Succeeding  these  will  be  views  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  The  three 
pictures  named  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  Frank- 
enstein, and  will  be  engraved  as  speedily  as  a  regard 
to  artistical  beauty  will  permit 

Cincinnati.— As  before  stated,  Mr.  C.  W.  Rams- 
dale  is  our  sole  agent  in  Cincinnati  and  the  west. 
From  him  all  western  agents  can  get  their  supplies 
at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  in  any  other  way,  as  he 
will  publish  in  Cincinnati  on  the  same  day  that  we 
publish  here,  ftis  place  of  business  is  at  the  book 
store  of  Mr.  Peabody,  Race  and  Fifth  Streets. 

A  Discourse  on  Instinct,  by  Lord  Brougham, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  It 
contains,  in  a  seriee  of  conversations,  some  most 
interesting  anecdotes,  concerning  animal  instinct,  its 
various  degrees,  and  peculiar  characteristics.  This 
book  will  afford  abundance  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment, the  reasoning  is  poweifu.  and  lucid,  the  facts 
astonishing,  and  the  inductions  therefrom  clear  and 
unanswerable.     The  price  will  be  only  25  cents. 
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MOZART; 


OHANNChrysos- 

TOMUS   Woi,FGA21G 

Amadeus  Mozart, 
the  greatest  com- 
poser of  Germany, 
and  perhaps  of  the 
world,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Salz- 
burg, June   27th, 
1756.    In  his  ear- 
liest   infancy    he 
of  childish  sports,  that  he  neglected 
joy  them ;  bat  from  his  fourth  year, 
raordinary  musical  talents  began  to 
elves,  he  neglected  all  diversions  to 
f  to  the  study  of  that  art,  in  which 
d  to  work  so  great  a  revolution. 
nihility  was  observable  as  soon  as 
\kimeelf  understood.    Frequently, 
le   about    him,  <  Do  you  love  me 
i  in  sport  he  was  answered  in  the 
immediately  began  to  flow.    He 
hing  with    extraordinary  ardor. 
he    elements    of  arithmetic,  the 
ra   the  -walls,  bore  in  chalk  the 
ulations.      .And  here  it  will  not 
'Ate,  what  we  believe  has  never 
l  print,  that    his  talent  for  the 
•s  was  only  inferior  to  that  for 
•  been   distinguished  by  genius 
I 


of  a  high  order,  it  is  probable  that  his  calculating 
powers  would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  bring  him  into  general  notice." 

In  his  third  year  it  was  his  delight  to  strike 
intervals  on  the  harpsichord,  and  in  the  next 
year,  his  father,  (a  scientific  musician)  taught 
him  to  play  some  minuets,  which  he  learned  with 
precision  in  half  an  hour.  When  five  years  old 
he  composed  a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord,  writ- 
ten according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  so  difficult 
that  none  but  a  virtuoso  could  execute  it.  In  his 
sixth  year  he  travelled  with  his  family  to  Munich 
and  Vienna,  and  played  before  the  Imperial 
Court.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  he 
learned  to  play  upon  the  violin,  and  executed  the 
second  part  in  a  trio,  **  as  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  composer,  as  to  the  wonder  of  all." 

The  family  travelled  through  different  coun- 
tries, every  where  with  extraordinary  success. 
In  France  and  England,  the  boy  exhibited  his 
talents  before  the  royal  family.  By  this  time 
his  fame  began  to  extend  throughout  Europe.  At 
fourteen  he  was  named  leader  of  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg's  concerts,  and  soon  afterwards,  in 
Rome,  undertook  to  copy  the  celebrated  Miserere, 
which  is  performed  in  that  city  during  Passion- 
Week,  and  which  it  was  forbidden  the  singers 
under  pain  of  excommunication  to  show  to  any 
one.  He  succeeded  so  completely,  that  be  playe j 
it  ou  the  harpsichord,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
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Criatofpri,  who  lad  rang  it  in  the  Pope's 
chapel. 

«  A*  this  rare  spirit/'  says  a  German  writer, 
«  became  bo  early,  a  man  in  his  art,  so  on  the 
other  hand,  he  continued  a  child  in  the  other 
relations  of  hnman  life.  He  never  learned  to 
govern  himself;  he  had  no  idea  of  the  proper  use 
of  money,  of  moderation  in  enjoyment."  If  ever 
man  were  justified  in  following  the  inspirations 
of  his  genius,  Mozart  certainly  was,  but  if  by  the 
above  observations  be  meant  that  Mozart  was  a 
man  of  but  little  intellect,  out  of  his  profession, 
we  cannot  but  argue  with  the  writer,  to  whom 
we  are  already  under  great  obligations.  « We 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  once,  at  a 
court  masquerade  given  at  Vienna,  Mozart  ap- 
peared as  a  physician  and  wrote  prescriptions  in 
Latin,  French,  Italian  and  German ;  in  which  not 
only  an  acquaintance  with  several  languages  was 
shown,  but  great  discernment  of  character,  and 

considerable  wit That  he  who,  in  his 

operas  adapted  his  music  with  such  felicity  to 
the  different  persons  of  the  drama ;  who  evinced 
such  nicety  of  discrimination ;  who  represented 
the  passions  so  accurately ;  who  colored  so  faith- 
fully ;  whose  music  is  so  expressive,  that  without 
the  aid  of  words  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  render 
the  scene  intelligible  ; — that  such  a  man  should 
not  have  been  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  intel- 
lect is  hard  to  be  believed  ;  but  that  his  under- 
standing should  have  been  below  mediocrity  is 
incredible."  Mozart  died  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1791,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years.  A 
statue,  twelve  feet  high,  cast  in  bronze,  has  been 
erected  to  his  honor  in  his  native  city  of  Salzburg. 
It  was  inaugurated  September  the  4th,  1642,  on 
which  occasion,  one  of  his  sons  directed. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  give  a  list  of  his 
numerous  compositions,  amounting  with  the 
unfinished  sketches  to  eight  hundred.     The  most 


celebrated  of  all  theee,  is,  perhaps,  his  « Re- 
quiem." 

Mozart's  music  is  for  all  time.  His  dramatic 
works  display  an  universal  command  of  the  pas- 
sions and  feelings  in  musical  representation, 
elevated  to  ideal  harmony  that  can  scarcely  be 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  He  is 
always  true  to  nature,  but  it  is  nature  expressed 
in  those  proportions  alone,  which  art  admits. 
His  instrumental  compositions  are  models  for  all 
nations.  In  church  music,  hymns,  and  masses, 
in  symphonies,  quartettes,  concertos,  sonatas,  he 
was  alike  distinguished.  In  some  single  branch, 
there  may  be  masters  who  have  equalled  him ;  in 
the  universality  of  genius  there  are  none  that 
would  not  yield  the  palm  to  Mozart. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  February 
13th,  1782,  by  which  it  appears  that  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances  were  not  very  imposing. 

<  <  You  know  Vienna.  Has  not  a  man  (who  ha*  not 
a  tingle  ereuzer  certain  income) ....  enough  to 

think  and  work,  day  and  night  in  sucha  place 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  head  is  already 
dressed,  at  seven,  my  toilette  is  quite  complete, 
then  I  write  till  nine ;  from  nine  to  one  I  have 
my  lessons  ;  then  I  dine.  I  cannot  work  before 
rive  o'clock,  for  I  am  often  hindered  by  an 
academy,  if  not,  I  write  till  nine  o'clock.  Then 
I  go  to  my  dear  Constanze  (his  wife.)  At  half- 
past  eleven  I  come  home I  generally  write 

something  before  going  to  bed.  Thus  I  often 
forget  the  time  in  writing  till  one  o'clock,  and 
then  up  again  at  six.  Dearest  sister !  if  you 
believe  that  I  could  ever  forget  my  dearest,  best 
father  and  you — but  still !  God  knows,  and  that  is 
consolation  enough;  may  fie  punish  me  if  I 
could.     Adieu ! 

I  am  ever  thy  sincere  brother, 

W.  A.  Mozart,  M.  P. 


MARY    RYAN'S    DAUGHTER 


To  all  who  have  read  "  Mary  Ryan's  Daugh- 
ter," by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  who  has  not  ? 
the  fine  engraving  which  we  give  in  this  num- 
ber will  be  particularly  acceptable. 

The  beautiful,  illustrated  edition  of  Mrs. 
Hall's  Sketches,  in  the  course  of  publication,  and 
in  which  this  plate  will  appear,  is  now  nearly 
completed.    It  will  make,  when  finished,  one  of 


the  handsomest  books  issued  from  the  press  of 
;  this  country,  and  be  a  fac-similie  of  the  splendid 
j  English  edition  got  up  at  great  expense. 
$  The  stories  are  among  the  most  pathetic  and 
•  deeply  interesting  in  the  language.  We  would 
|  publish  <<  Mary  Ryan's  Daughter"  in  this  number 
|  of  our  Magazine,  as  the  most  acceptable  accom- 
paniment to  the  engraving,  were  it  not  too  long. 
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Por   Arthur's     Mtftiint. 

THE    IRISH    GIRL. 


IT      KISS      M4KT 


HE  staodeth  on  the  sear 
wasaed  shore, 
While  folded  o'er  bar 
breast, 
!Her  hands  are  clasped, 
as  if  to  keep 
Her  yearning  heart  at 
rest. 
She   standeth,  and   her 
eyes  are  turned 
Tow'rds  Erin's  island  home ; 
While  thought  flit*  quicker  than  the  wind 
Sends  hence  the  flying  foam. 

The  waves  are  creeping  to  her  feet, 

But  yet  she  heedeth  not, — 
The  present  in  the  mighty  past 

Lies  baried  and  forgot 
Affection'*  tides  are  filling  fast 

Her  bosom  to  the  brim, 
And  in  their  depths  ail  lesser  things 
Are  overwhelmed  and  dim. 

irin  maroorneen !  bears  the  breeze 

No  message  from  thy  shore  ? 
Viih  warm  remembrances  of  thee 

Her  heart  is  running  o'er, 
rin  go  bragh,  thy  shamrock  boagh 
Is  like  thy  children's  hearts ! 
rough  whatsoever  ills  they  pass 
Their  greenness  ne'er  departs  I 

yet  girl  of  Erin  !  in  the  far, 
ar  depths  of  memory, 


.      DIRTII, 

There  arc  a  thousand  thronging  shapes 

Made  visible  to  thee. 
And  to  thy  still  and  list'ning  heart 

Each  hath  a  different  tone, 
A  language  breathing  forth  a  sound 

Peculiarly  its  own. 

The  past  is  like  a  mighty  harp, 

All  silent  and  unstrung, 
Whose  sleeping  strings  do  voice  of  love 

Or  agony  hath  wrung. 
Bui  tarn  the  keys  and  o'er  the  chords 

Let  mem'ry's  fingers  fly, 
And  all  affection's  countless  waves 

Throng  np  before  the  eye. 

Look  round  on  this  broad  land  of  ours, 

And  say,  hast  never  known, 
In  its  wide  realm  a  spot  of  earth, 

As.  lovely  as  thine  own  ? 
Seest  thou  not  many  a  scene  that  may 

In  loveliness  compare, 
With  where  Killarney  throws  her  arms 

Hound  Innisfellen  fair  ? 

«  Mavonrneen,"  still  the  sound  goes  up 

Of  love  and  of  regret ; 
Howe'er  affection's  tides  may  tarn 

SAs  never  will  forget. 
Around  the  green  and  emerald  isle 

Her  young  affections  cling, 
Made  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years, 

Yet  green  as  in  their  spring. 
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REELT    YE   HAVE    RECEIVED,    FREELY   GIVE." 


O  forth  among  the  poor, 
Thy    pathway    leadeth 
/^\SJ  ^  ^  were, 

^•S^-TN^-^Tby  gentle  voice  may  sooth 
">\jZri?     ^Ng  their  pain, 

OS  ^Bflsy^  ^JM*  blunt  ^°  lll(>rni  of 

=^  ^^LmB  carc 

mbsK^H\        Go  forth  with  earnest  seal, 
^^^^^^\  Nor  from  the  duty  start, 

Co  them  words*  of  gracious  love, 
ire  the  poor  in  heart." 


1 


A  among  the  sad, 
their  dawk  crop  o'ernW; 
nve  on  earth  a  heritage 

im  their  daily  toil, 
ligghe  breaUt.  out  from  sleep ; 
ht    amotijjr,  the  darkness — say 
eed.  aire  theyy  that  weep." 


Go  forth  among;  the  weak 

Who  lack  the  strength  of  prayer, 
Whose  trust  is  lost  in  hopelessness, 

Whose  faith  in  deep  despair  : 
And  God's  dear  words  shall  touch  their  hearts 

Like  Hermon's  holy  dew, 
»  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint," 

And  will  your  strength  renew. 

Go  forth  through  all  the  earth, 

There  waiteth  work  for  you, 
The  harvest  truly  seems  most  fair, 

But  laborers  are  few. 
With  tireless— hopeful— ardent  love, 

Fulfil  your  lofty  part, 
And  yours  shall  be  the  blessing  too, 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 


»( 


H.   X. 
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THE      HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER      XII. 


|  ARKNESS  had  fallen 

'  uponthe  face  of  nature, 

,  as  Anna  Gray  retired 

from  tbe  house  of  her 

:  aunt.  The  windswept 

'.  coldly  along,  penetra- 

i  ting  her  thin  garment  a 

-.  and    causing    her    to 

shrink  in  tbe  chilling 

blast.    For  a  few  moments  she  stood,  irresolute, 

upon  the  pavement.     Then  she  muved  down  the 

street,  but  with  no  purpose  in  her  mind.     Where 

could  she  go  1      She  was  alone,  in  a  strange  city, 

and  it  was  night.     The  tsars  gushed  from  ber 

eyes  as  she  felt  the  sad  reality  of  her  condition. 

On  she  went,  now,  as  her  mind  became  excited 

with  aniioua  fears,  walking  with  a  quick  pace, 

and  now,  as  despondency  threw  its  shadows  over 

ber  heart,  pausing  or  lingering,  paralyzed  in  mind 

and  body. 

m  What  shall  I  do  1  Where  shall  I  go  V  she 
at  length  ejaculated,  standing  suddenly  still,  and 
wringing  her  hand*,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
she  was  doing.  A  man  pissed  ber  at  the  moment, 
and  she  became  aware  that  he  bad  noticed  her. 
Her  heart  bounded  quickly.  The  man  looked 
back  severs!  times,  and  then  stopped,  and  turned 
towards  her.  She  felt  as  if  chained  to  the  spot. 
She  wished  to  go  on,  but  was  unable  to  move. 
The  man  approached,  until  within  a.  few  steps. 
She  saw  his  face  distinctly.  He  was  en  old 
man.  With  a  quick  impulse  she  turned  away, 
and  ran  down  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace,  not  paus- 
ing until  she  bad  gone  nearly  half  a  square. 
Then,  glancing  timidly  back,  she  perceived  that 
the  stranger  was  not  following  her. 

She  had  reached  Seventh  street,  when  she 
a;ain  paused  to  think.  The  night  hod  closed  in 
quite  dark,  for  heavy  clouds  obscured  tbe  sky, 
and  the  air  was  thick  and  humid.  It  did  not 
raiu,  although  the  vapor  charged  atmosphere  was 


rapidly  condensing,  in  a  cold  and  clammy  mist. 
The  poor  girl  was,  now,  completely  lost.  From 
the  time  she  had  left  the  curs  in  Market  street, 
until  she  found  the  house  of  her  aunt,  she  had 
retained  a  tolerably  correct  idea  or  the  relative 
bearings  of  the  different  localities  through  which 
she  had  passed.  But  all  had  now  laded  from  her 
memory.  She  was  completely  bewildered.  And, 
as  there  was  no  plan  of  the  city  in  her  mind, 
there  was  no  data  by  which  she  could  determine 
where  she  was.  This,  however,  mattered  hut 
little.  To  ber,  one  place  was  as  good  as  another. 
She  knew  no  person  in  the  whole  city — she  had 

Fearing  that  she  might  again  attract  attention, 
Anna  walked  on  until  she  was  moving  along  the 
pavement  bounding  Independence  Square.  No 
light  beamed  from  any  house  opposite.  Every 
shutter  was  closed,  as  if  the  inmates  of  each 
dwelling  feared  that  some  portion  of  the  cheerful 
raya  that  lit  up  their  pleasant  homes,  might 
beam  upon  the  dim  street,  and  chase  away  a  por- 
tion of  its  gloomy  shadows. 

But  few  persons  were  abroad  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Anna  felt  a  sodden  alarm.  A  man  ap- 
proached, and  bent  down  to  look  into  her  ftce  as 
he  drew  up  to  her  side.  She  started,  and  ran. 
j  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her.  With  a 
heart  fluttering  like  a  newly  caught  bird,  she 
5  hurried  on  until  she  passed  Fifth  street.  Lights 
|  in  some  shop  windows,  throwing  their  welcome 
raya  upon  the  street,  restored  her  to  some  degree 
'  of  calmness,  after  she  had  glanced  nastily  back, 
;  and  assured  herself  that  no  one  was  coming  alter 
!  her. 

i  At  Fourth  street  she  stopped  again.  All  was 
dark  ahead,  and  dark  to  the  right.  But  many 
i  lights  benmrd  from  tbe  windows  as  her  eyes 
<  turned  northward.  Up  Fourth  street  she  turned, 
|  and  walked  on  until  Chestnut,  Market,  Arch, 
■  and  Race  streets  were  successively  passed. 
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"BorwWeiMlgoln^"  she  said,  on  gain-  i  young  as  any  one  here,  asking  for  a  place  to 
kg  this  point,  stopping  and  clasping  her  hands  <  sleep." 

tojsthsr.    <•  I  cannot  walk   the   streets    all  j     Every  countenance  became  sober. 
Bigot.  1  must  find  i  shelter  somewhere — But  j      "  What  did  yon  say  to  her?"  asked  an  elderly 
where?"  |  woman,  taking  off  her  spectacles,  and  letting 

A  deeply  drawn  sigh  was  the  only  answer  her  j  them  rest  upon  the  quilt  at  which  she  had  been 
heart  could  make.    Just  then,  from  a   house  j  at  work. 

opposite,  came  the  sound  of  merry  voices— the  \  "  Nothing  at  all.  I  sfant  the  door  in  her  face.,r 
roices  of  happy  maidens.  Tears  rushed  to  the  [  No  one  spoke.  But  Mrs.  Speare  felt  as  d  is- 
sues of  the  homeless  girl,  and  fell  rapidly  orer  j  tinctly  as  if  every  tongue  had  uttered  it,  that  all 
her  cheeks.  j  disapproved  of  what  she  bad  done. 

"Perhaps," she  thought,  «« they  will  give  me  j  "It  would  be  a  very  foolish  thing,  indeed," 
a  place  to  rest  is  for  one  night,"  and  following  j  she  said,  by  way  of  justification,  «  to  take  into 
the  impulse  that  awakened  this  thought,  she  l  one's  house  a  stranger,  at  night,  who  comes  with 
nofed  across  the  street,  and  lifted  her  hand  to  j  *  tale  of  being  alone  and  friendless  in  a  great 
he  knocker.  >  city  like  this.    Innocent  persons  are  not  without 

Bat,  recollecting  how  strange  would  seem  her  >  friends,  and  guilty  ones  do  n't  deserve  to  have 
isiiest,  and  bow  improbable   her    story,  she  [  any." 

rank  sway  from  the  door,  and  again  moved  i  "Did  she  say  that  she  was  a  stranger  and 
wg  the  street,  more  deeply  conscious  than  ever  j  friendless  ?"  asked  the  old  lady  who  had  before 
her  hopeless  condition.     She  had  not  gone  j  spoken. 

oy  steps  before  the  same  happy  voices  that  ;  "Yes.  She  said  that  she  was  a  young  girl, 
inspired  her  with  a  momentary  hope,  fell  >  alone,  in  a  strange  city,  without  a  single  friend, 
n  upon  her  ear.  Again  she  stopped,  listened,  j  or  a  place  where  she  could  ley  her  head.  But 
ed,  and  walked  back,  drawn  by  an  impulse  \  any  body  could  say  that.  To  me  it  sounds  like 
she  did  not  attempt  to  resist.  Once  more  j  a  very  improbable  story." 
fted  her  hand  to  the  knocker,  and  now  she  \  The  other  sighed,  took  up  her  spectacles,  wiped 
fall,  but  with  a  timid  and  scarce  heard  >  them,  and  placing  them  on  her  head,  bent  again 
oris.  In  a  little  while,  the  door  was  opened  (  over  the  square  she  was  quilting,  but  made  r.o 
itddle  aged  woman.  Anna  looked  in  her  <,  reply.  Mrs.  Speare  ran  on  about  the  girl  she 
at  was  unable  to  speak.  |  had  turned  from  her  door,  and  said  many  things 

wt  do  you  want  ?"  the  woman  asked,  in  <  by  way  of  self  justification.  But  no  one  took 
repulsive  tones,  seeing  that  the  person  ;  sides  with  her.  The  merry  laugh  did  not  again 
d  knocked  hesitated  to  make  known  her  j  echo  through  the  room.    All  felt  pained  to  think 

<  that  there  was,  at  the  very  time  they  were 
1  a  young  girl,  alone  in  a  strange  city,  ,  blessed  with  home  and  friends,  a  poor  girl  wan- 
oot  a  single  friend,  or  a  place  to  lay  my  •  dering  the  streets  without  a  house  to  shelter  her. 
IJ  you  not  shelter  me  for  only  one  \  Before  ten  o'clock,  they  separated. 
4»nna  said,  in  quick,  low,  half  distinct,  \  Anna,  so  soon  as  she  could  recover  her  thoughts, 
tones.  j  after  this  repulse,  went  on  again,  but  hopeless. 

?r  was  instantly  closed  in  her  face.  \  The  anguish  she  had  before  felt,  subsided.  She 
again,  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  city,  i  was  prepared  to  await  the  issue,  calmly.     On. 

;  on,  she  went,  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  seeing 
van  who  had  thus  repulsed  her,  after  nothing  around  her,  and  fearing  nothing.  At 
9  door,  retired  into  a  small  parlor,  ;  last,  loud  voices  aroused  her.  She  looked  about, 
*  assembled  about  a  dozen  young  She  bad  reached  the  extreme  limits  of  the  city. 
one  or  two  who  had  passed  the  Only  a  few  houses  were  thinly  scattered  around. 
*.  They  were  quilting,  and  were  '*  A  group  of  men  were  no  great  distance  ahead. 
d  merriment.  f      All  her  fears  quickly  returned.    Withathrob- 

i  itf  Mtb.  Speare?"  asked  an  indi-  .  bing  heart,  she  retraced,  hurriedly  her  steps, 
company,  looking  up.  <  until'she  entered  the  more  thickly  settled  dis- 

Such   a    one   I   hope  none  of  you  \  tricts. 

By  this  time  she  felt  so  exhausted,  that  she 

could  scarcely  move  on.     Her  head  ached  with  a 

'it,  Mrs.    Speare  ?    Who  was  it  ?"  !  blinding  intensity ;  and  fainting  flushes  would  ever 

lip.  i  and  anon  pass  .over  her,  compelling  her,  some- 

frs.  Speare  became  serious  j  times,  to  pause,  in  order  to  prevent  herself  from 

hed     creature,   who    looked  as    falling  forward.     Wearily  she  dragged   herself 


the  reply. 
vs  instantly  excited. 
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along,  until  she  reached  CaUowhiU  street    The  ,      "  Who  are  yon  ?    And  what  ate  70a  doing 
shelter  of  the  market  house  tempted  her.    She  j  here  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Grand, 
could  rest  there,  perhaps,  and  sleep,  perhaps  die—  j      "  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city.    I  came  here  to 
it  mattered  not.    Sinking  upon  a  butcher's  block,  j  seek  friends ;  but  have  found  none." 
she  drooped  her  head  upon  the  stall  near  which  1      "  Will  you  go  home  with  roe?" 
it  stood,  and  spite  of  all  the  discomfort  by  which  j      «•  With  you?"  Anna  looked  earnestly  into  the 
she  was  surrounded,  and  the  consciousness  of  hex  \  face  of  Mrs.  Grand,  upon  which  the  light  of  a 
expojed  condition,  was  soon  fast  asleep.  !  lamp  fell.    «  Yes,  if  you  will  only  shelter  me 

for  a  single  night,  and  then  advise  me  how  to  act." 
«  Come  then."    And  Mrs.  Grand  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  Anna,  who  did  not  hesitate 
CHAPTER  XIII.  i  a  moment  to  accept  her  kind  offer.    They  walked 

I  on  in  silence,  until  they  came  to  a  small  house 

The  elderly  woman,  who  had  expressed  more  \  near  to  Second  street,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
strongly  by  her  manner  than  in  words, her  disappro-  j  Grand. 

val  of  Mrs.  Speare's  conduct  in  shutting  the  door  j      As  soon  as  they  had  entered,  the  woman  who 
so  rudely  in  the  face  of  a  stranger  who  had  asked  I  had  taken  Anna  home  with  her,  assisted  her  to> 
humbly  for  shelter,  felt  troubled   whenever  a  )  remove  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then,  after 
thought  of  the  incident  crossed  her  mind.    The  <  looking  her  for  some  time  in  the  fece,  to  read 
reader  will  understand  why  this  was  so,  when  >  her  character  and  the  quality  of  her  mind  as  tar 
told  that  she  had  a  child  who  was  wandering  in  j  as  it  was  possible  for  hex  to  do  so,  said, 
forbidden  paths.  Mrs.  Grand,  that  was  her  name,  •;      «  And  now,  what  is  your  name,  child?" 
started  for  home,  unaccompanied  by  any  one,  ]      «  Anna  Gray.'' 
about  half  past  nine  o'clock.     She  lived  in  Cal-  j      "  Where  are  you  from?"' 
lowhill  street,  not  far  from  Second.  i      «  Cincinnati." 

She  could  not  help  looking  around  her,  con-  \      ((Cincinnati!    Are  you  sure?" 
stantly,  and  narrowly  observing  every  female  j      «  Yes,  ma'am.     I  left  there  two  weeks  ago, 
she  met.     As  she  passed  into  CaUowhiU  street,  \  and  arrived  in  this  city  to-day." 
her  eye  ran  along  the  market  house.  I      «  That  is  a  long  journey  for  one  like*  you  to 

•'(What  is  that?"    she  said,  pausing  as  she  ?  take.    Who  came  with  you  ?" 
saw  something  she  was  unable  to  make  out  dis-  <      «  No  one.    I  came  alone." 
tinctly.  i      Mrs.  Grand  looked  incredulous.     Anna  saw 

Crossing  over  to  the  market  house,  she  walked  >  and  felt  this,  and  the  color  rose  to  her  face, 
down  it  for  a  few  yards.  j      «  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a 

((  Bless  me  !"  she  ejaculated,  stopping  by  the  >  voice  that  trembled, '«  but  it  is  true.  My  mother 
stall  upon  which  Anna  had  sunk  down  exhausted.  j  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  and,  on  her  death  bed, 
and  where  she  was  now  sleeping  soundly.  "  It  is  made  me  promise  to  come  immediately  to  Phila- 
a  woman !  And  a  young  creature,  too,"  she  delphia,  and  seek  out  her  brother  and  sister,  if 
added,  a  new  interest  awakened  in  her  heart,  living,  and  throw  myself  upon  their  protection. 
((  Perhaps  the  same  that  Mrs.  Speare  turned  from  |  I  left  the  west,  with  barely  enough  money  to 
her  door  so  thoughtlessly."  j  bring  me  to  this  city.    I  arrived  to  day,  and  found 

Mrs.  Grant  laid  her  hand  upon  Anna,  and  spoke  i  my  aunt,  but  she  called  me  an  impostor,  denied 
to  her  kindly.  But  even  kind  words,  that  half  j  that  my  mother  was  her  sister,  and  sent  me  from 
an  hour  before  would  have  been  so  welcome,  j  her  presence.  It  was  dark  when  I  left  her  house, 
were  not  heard.  More  effectual  means  were  and  I  have  since  wandered  about  the  street  home- 
taken  to  arouse  the  sleeping  girl.  less  and  hopeless,  until,  overwearied,  I  could 

(•Mercy!  where  am  I?"  she  exclaimed,  starting  j  bear  up  no  longer,  and  sunk  down  exhausted 
up,  on  being  heavily  shaken  by  Mrs.  Grand,  and     where  you  found  me  sleeping." 
looking  eagerly  at  the  individual  who  had  broken        The  simple  earnestness  of  this  brief  narrative, 
in  upon  a  slumber,  that  was  sweet,  for  it  brought  j  more  than  half  satisfied  Mrs.  Grand  of  its  truth, 
unconsciousness.  She,  however,  questioned  Anna  closely,  and  led 


(( In  a  very  unfit  place  for  a  young  girl  like 
you,"  replied  Mrs.  Grand,  in  as  firm  a  voice  as 


her  on  to  relate  the  principal  incidents  of  her 
life,  and  the  minutest  particulars  of  all  that  had 


she  could  assume.  j  occurred  since  her  arrival  in  the  eity.    Late  as 

«  Would  to  heaven  I  had  a  better  place  in  j  was  the  hour,  she  prepared  for  her  some  refresh- 
which  to  find  rest— even  if  it  were  the  rest  that  j  ments,  and  then  took  her  into  a  small  but  neatly 
knows  no  waking !"  returned  Anna,  in  mournful  arranged  bed  room,  and  bidding  her  good  night, 
accents.  «  left  her  alone. 


TUX     lEJUtlt 


«» 


Siiice  ibebad  been  aroused  from  her  brief  re- 
pose in  the  market  home,  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  girl  had  become  clear  and  calm.  After 
Mrs.  Grand  retired,  she  sat  down  and  mused 
ion;  over  the  ereoti  of  the  day.  So  anxious  and 
ilarmed  had  she  been  tince  she  found  herself 
wmeless  and  a  wanderer  in  the  streets  of  a 
arge  city,  that  the  had  been  unable  to  think 
ooerlj  about  any  thing.  Now  she  revolved  in 
er  mind  the  occurrences  which  have  been  re- 
ted,  and  sought  to  arrive  at  some  definite  cou- 


« I  have  told  you,  fraakly,  all  the  circumstances 
by  which  I  am  now  surrounded.  I  need  one  to 
advise  and  direct  me.  I  am  williug  to  earn  my 
own  living  by  my  own  labor ;  but  where  shall  X 
go  for  employment  ?  "Will  you  think  for  me  ? 
I  will  be  governed  by  your  directions,  for, 
besides  you,  there  is  not  another  living  being 
in  this  city  to  whom  I  can  look  for  coun- 
sel." 

<*  All  that  I  can  do,  my  young  friend,  shall  be 
freely  done,"  replied  Mrs.  Grand.   "  In  the  mean 


'jsion  io  regard  to  her  future  course.    But  this  ^  time)  remain  where  you  are,  in  welcome.    If 


ti  a  vain  effort.  Her  aunt — she  was  satisfied 
it  Mrs.  Grant  was  her  mother's  sister — had 
tiised  ht r  with  much  feeling.    Why  should  she 


nothing  better  offers,  you  can  assist  me  in  sewing 
for  awhile.  I  earn  my  own  support,  by  the 
labor  of  my  own  hands.    If  you  can  sew  quickly, 

fhii?    What  motive  could  prompt  so  cruel  an  j  ami  are  willing  to  work,  you  will  be  no  burden 

on?    Pride?    It  did  not  seem  possible  that  (  xo  me." 

«  Oh,  gladly  will  I  devote  to  you  all  my  time, 
if  you  will  give  me  but  a  home,"  Anna  replied, 
with  warmth. 

«  You  tell  me  you  have  a  trunk  at  the  railroad 
depot?"  Mrs.  Grand  said,  after  a  pause. 

»  Yes.    My  trunk  is  in  the  office  there." 

«  Had  you  not  better  have  it  brought  here?" 

»  If  you  are  willing." 

« I  am,  certainly.    Bo  you  know  your  way 

there  ?" 

<<  No,  ma'am.    But  you  can  direct  me." 

»« Suppose  I  go  with  you  ?" 

"It  must  be  a  long  distance  from  here.    I  am 

afraid  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  go." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  accompany  you  ?" 
<<  Yes,    above    all    things,"    quickly    replied 

Anna. 

About  ten  o'clock  Mrs.  Grand  and  Anna  went 
for  the  trunk.  They  had  it  taken  to  the  house  of 
the  former. 

So  far,  every  thing  tended  to  confirm  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Grand  the  statement  made  by  the 
young  stranger.  Still,  she  kept  her  mind  active, 
and  observed  all  she  said,  and  every  movement 
with  the  closest  scrutiny. 

«  Will  you  take  this  little  bundle  for  me  to 

No.  —  Second  street  ?    It  has  to  be  left  there 

Come    break&st  is  all  ]  DC*°re  one  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  half  past  twelve. 

'>  You  will  save  me  a  walk,  and  I  feel  rather  tired," 

t  down  stairs  with  Mrs.  Grand,  and     Mrs-  Grand  •*>*  to  Anna»  *8  thcy  °°ih  »at  sew" 
lev  her  morning  meal.    After  they     »g>  towards  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Ole  Mrs.  Grand        "  °»  ve*i"  ^  smilingly  replied. 


could  be  the  reason.  But,  what  other  could 
ebe?  Anna  could  think  of  none.  She  bad 
the  portrait  of  her  mother's  brother — was 
riugl  And  if  so,  ought  sbe  not  to  seek  him 
tad  make  herself  known  to  him?  For  hours, 
i  sbe  at  length  fell  asleep,  were  her  thoughts 
>usy.  But  she  could  arrive  at  no  fixed  con- 
o. 

«s  Jong  after  day  light  when  Anna  awoke 
next  morning.  She  was  dressed,  and  sit- 
y  the  window  when  her  kind-hearted 
or  came  in.  A  deep  crimson  covered  her 
i  she  looked  up,  and  then  suffered  her 
droop  to  the  floor.  She  felt  that  the  cir- 
ces  under  which  they  had  met  were  such 
ate  suspicion  in  regard  to  her,  and  this 
caused  a  degree  of  confusion  calculated 
?n  doubt  in  almost  any  mind.  Mra. 
oked  at  her  closely  for  a  few  moments, 
mid  in  a  kind  voice, 
on  rest  well,  Anna?" 
s,  ma'aiD,  very  well,"  she  returned, 
og  to  her  eye*, 
on    feel    better     than   you    did   last 


?at     deal    better. 
gone,  and    I    am 

lad  of   it. 


My   head    ache 
very    much   re- 


n  the  table,  and  while  Mrs.  Grand  \  "  u'  ye*i"  ^  smilingly  replied.  «  Give  rre 
J  in  washing  up  and  putting  away  |  th«  direction,  and  I  will  go  there  for  you  with 
things,  Anna  said—  j  pleasure." 

.t  favor  that  you  have  shown  a  I  Mrs.  Grand  gave  her  the  direction,  and  Anna 
;er,    emboldens   me   to   ask   still  j  took  the  package  as  she  desired.    It  was  in  re- 

!  turning  from  this  errand,  that  old  Mr.  Markland, 
t,  child  ?  Speak  out  freely,"  re-  j  her  uncle,  saw  her,  and  remembered  that  she 
-and,     with    a   look  and   tone    of  >  was  the  same  individual  he  had  seen  weeping  in 

|  the  street  on  the  evening  before. 
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The  reader   understand*   by   this    time    the  f  narrative,   to    giTe    force    to    which    the    pre- 
true  relation  which  the  principal  individuals  in     ceding  history   of  Anna  Gray  hai  heea   intro- 
our  story  bear  to  each  other.     We  can  now  go  j  duced. 
on  and   bring  ont   clearly   those   pointi  of  our  j  [To  ta  „„„,„„!., 
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UST  Criticism  is 

i  always  difficult, 

than  when 
'(  coteinporary  lit— 
*  erature  is  its  sub- 
ject. The  effort 
at  impartial  jus- 
tice frequently 
leads  to  severity, 
while  the  desire 
to  render  praise  where  it  is  due  as  often  entices 
the  stern  arbiter  lilcrarum  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
pensation  to  the  rostrum  of  eulogiuui.  It  is 
easier  to  praise  than  to  censure.  Thus,  a  correct 
appreciation  of  excellence  sometimes  becomes 
associated  with  a  blind  partiality,  which  is  as 
fatal  to  the  ends  of  justice  as  mere  carping 
hypercriticism.  In  the  present  situation  of 
American  literature  there  is  no  fixed  and  perma- 
nent standard  of  taste.  Truth  and  nature, 
indeed,  furnish  rules  which  are  of  universal 
application,  and  these  rules  are  necessarily  in 
force  here  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but  etkir  influ- 
ences  modify  the  popular  taste.  Association  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  these  influences. 
In  *  country  like  this,  diversified  with  every 
variety  of  climate  and  scenery,  there  mast  be  a 
difference,  not  only  in  cuBtoms,  and  in  some 
features  of  governmental  policy,  but  also  in  local  j 
associations  and  habits  of  thought.  The  moon-  j 
taineer  learns  to  love  the  wildness  of  his  native  ] 
borne,  and  whatever,  in  poetry,  approaches  this,  j 
will  appeal  directly  to  his  sympathies,  and  arouse  ! 
kindred  feelings  I  the  dweller  nearer  the  tropics,  I 
breathing  from  infancy  the  sun-warmed  attnoa-  j 
»  POEMS  BY  AMELIA.  Beilon  :  A.  Tomp-  { 
kins;   Cemhitt,  ISIS.  j 


phere  of  the  luxuriant  south,  will  listen  with 
indifference  to  the  rugged  notes  which  hare 
charmed  a  hardier  race;— but  let  the  harp  be 
struck  to  a  softer,  but  not  less  rapid  strain,  and, 
recognizing  the  congenial  sounds,  his  heart  gives 
back  a  response.  Thus,  too,  the  artificial  splen- 
dor of  the  east  and  the  wild  magnificence  of  the 
west  separately  give  birth  to  associations,  which 
in  time,  beget  tastes  entirely  dissimilar.  These 
tastes  guide  every  reader  in  the  formation  of  his 
opinions  upon  the  merit  and  beauty  of  poetry. 
Indeed,  an  opinion  in  such  matters,  is  but  an 
avowal  or  expression  of  taste. 

This  diversity  of  preferences  among  readers, 
begets  a  corresponding  variety  of  style  and  sub- 
ject among  writers.  To  the  same  cause  is 
pertly  attributable  the  fact  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted,  that  American  literature  has  no 
system,  or  if  a  system,  it  is  one  without  a  com- 
mon centre.  We  have  productions,  both  in  prase 
and  poetry,  to  suit  all  readers,  all  moods,  all 
tastes ;  but  we  have  no  unity  in  style,  or  in 
manner  of  thought.  In  one  thing,  however,  the 
majority  of  American  writers  agree ;  that  is, 
each  one  raises  bis  own  standard  of  excellence 
and  forms  bis  own  rules  of  writing;  the  former 
is  the  dictation  of  taste,  and  the  latter  are  the 
precepts  of  common  sense.  This,  however, 
will  not  universally  apply.  Many,  on  the  con- 
trary, seek  foreign  models,  and  imitate  importtd 
ityltt,  until  their  imitation  becomes  servility, 
their  thoughts  but  borrowed  imsges,  and  their 
speech  but  echo.  Like  the  school  hoy,  they 
write  after  a  set  copy,  and  shape  every  letter  in 
imitation  of  the  awe-inspiring  master.  This 
latter  class,  fortunately,  forms  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule;  yet  it  claims  some  who 
might  otherwise  adorn  the  literature  of  their 
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country.  We  do  not  condemn  imitation,  but  the 
excess  of  imitation  which,  so  often  precludes 
originality  and  strangles  thought  in  its  birth. 
Restraint  like  this  is  really  more  hostile  to  the 
ierelopment  of  poetic  beauty,  than  would  at 
irst  appear.  Poetry  » the  embodiment  of  feel- 
if,  the  oatward  expression  of  sentiment,  which 
res  in  the  secrecy  of  the  internal  roan.  This 
eling,  this  sentiment,  bursts  spontaneously 
9m  the  soqJ.  It  acknowledges  qo  restraint ;  it 
bmirj  to  no  rule.  Endeavor  to  impose  laws 
an  it,  and  it  ceases  to  flow.  Art  cannot  turn 
\side  from  the  channel  formed  by  nature.  The 
am  of  thought  mast  ran  there,  or  it  returns 
its  hidden  fountain.  The  "  poetic  fire,"  or 
power  which  gives  expression  and  shape  to 
e  nndefined  emotions,  impulses,  or  sensations, 
to  origin  in  the  same  source,  namely,  In  the 
eriet  of  oar  being.  We  know  of  its  exist- 
and  judge  of  its  nature  only  by  its  external 
citations  and  effects.  Hence  it  is  not 
>able  to  attempt  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
e  and  government  of  a  faculty  of  which  we 
so  little.  The  wisdom  of  nature  is  oner- 
To  the  direction  of  such  a  teacher,  there- 
e  should  yield  in  deference.  Individual 
and  circumstances  will  sufficiently  modify 
inion    the  development   of  this   subtle 

Jt  is  their  province  to  do  this;  a 
>  which  should  not  be  encroached  upon, — 
arnumy  of  nature  is  always  disturbed  by 
ogment  of  established  rules.  The  tins 
etic  merit,  then,  is  found  in  a  comparison 
iro.  The  form  of  expression,  though 
,  is  of  less  consequence,  than  tha  form 
•  of  thought.  Language  is  but  the  vebi- 
thonght  is  the  precious  freight ;  yet 

should  not  be  too  carelessly  put 
est  the  former  should  be  endangered. 
)fore,  claim  a  share  of  the  poet's  atten* 
halve  many  true  poets,  who  are  but 
vtrsijiers  ;  and  we  have  more,  good 
vho  are  miserable  poets.  From  this, 
pear  to  be  a  less  difficult  task  to  give 
o  poetic  thoughts  than  to  conceive 
lay  be  a  com  noon-place  remark,  but 
eh  strengthen*  us  in  the  opinion  that 
mm  the   production  of  art,  than  of 

ami  nature,  however,  necessarily 
e  formation  of  the  poet.  The  latter 

not  always,  predominates;  but 
nee*  in  -which  we  might  be  disposed 

The  at  tidied  elegante,  and  classic 

pe,  i"urniab>  an  example.    Some  of 

ijjht    be     compared  to  statues  of 

?  has  furnished  the  material,  but  art 

id  in  gasixag  upon  the  exquisitely 


chiselled  lineaments  of  face  and  form,  we  forget 
that  it  is  cold  marble  we  look  upon ;  we  see  only 
the  life-like  creation  of  genius.  It  is  thus  with 
some  passages  of  Pope;  the  crude,  unshaped 
thought,  may  be  nothing  in  itself,  but  moulded 
by  his  inimitable  art,  it  borrows  life  from  expres- 
sion, and  becomes  immortal.  Burns  may  be 
cited  as  the  opposite  of  Pope,  in  this  respect. 
Indeed,  one  might  say  that  his  poetry  was  all 
nature,  for  his  language  is  simple,  and  such  as 
nature  dictates.  He  was  never  familiar  with  the 
rules  which  art  had  prescribed.  What  nature 
wrote  upon  his  heart,  he  copied  literally  and 
gave  the  words  to  the  world ;  they  are  now  the 
property  of  the  world  together  with  the  fame  of 
their  author.  With  such  poetry  as  that  of  Burns 
to  produce  in  evidence,  the  case  may  be  easily 
made  out,  that  a  poet  may  be  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  art,  and  yet  be  able  to  write  well 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  distinctions 
of  praise.  Yet  such  instances  are  rare.  Art  is 
generally  conspicuous,  if  not  predominant ;  and 
the  productions  of  many  who  occupy  an  exalted 
position  in  the  poetic  world,,  give  evidence  of 
patient  study  of  the  received  models,  and  unwea- 
ried exploration  into  the  beauties  of  predecessors. 
Those  who  write  with  the  most  simplicity  and 
ease,  allowing  freedom  to  thought,  Without 
trammeling  it  with  conventional  forms  of  expres- 
sion, or  combinations  of  words,  are  always  the 
«« favorites  of  the  people,"  although  they  might 
not  hold  the  highest  rank  among  those  who 
would  reduce  thought  and  feeling,  as  they  have 
language,  to  a  system.  This  is  because  they 
appeal  directly  to  nature,  without  using  interme- 
diate means  of  communication.  The  subjects  of 
their  thought,  too,  are  necessarily  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  popular  taste,  and  hence  kindred 
sympathies  and  old  associations  are  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  their  readers.  This  kind  of  poetry 
does  not  kindle  admiration,  but  it  quickens  all 
the  generous  impulses  of  our  nature;  it  feeds' 
the  flame  of  affection,  and  warms  the  "milk  of 
human  kindness,"  too  often  chilled  by  cold  sel- 
fishness. It  is  the  poetry  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  of  the  mind ;  it  induces  feeling  rather  than 
thought.  It  claims  kindred  with  nature,  and 
acknowledges  the  universe  as  its  home.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  is  the  companion  of  all  mankind  ; 
where  it  cannot  address  them  through  the  medium 
of  language,  external  nature  becomes  the  organ 
of  communication.  It  speaks  to  man  through 
the  thousand  wonders  of  earth,  air,  sky  and 
sea ;  these,  together  with  all  the  varieties 
and  changes  of  nature,  are  invested  with  a  deep 
significance,  which  every  man  is  able,  in  some 
degree,  to  interpret.  Yet  this  significance  is  net 
equally  apparent  to  all ;  for  all  have  not  been 
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equally  endowed  with  perception,  sensibility  and 
imagination,  nor  have  they  been  equally  habituated 
to  contemplate  the  objects  of  external  nature 
with  delight.  Hence,  beauties  which  are  hidden 
from  some,  will  of  necessity  be  revealed  to 
others ;  who,  in  turn,  may  again  reveal  the  newly- 
discovered  beauties  to  man,  in  language  which, 
from  its  very  simplicity,  shall  add  new  beauty 
to  that  which  already  possessed  manifold  charms. 
In  this  light,  the  poet,  being  an  interpreter  of 
nature,  and  an  expounder  of  its  truths,  occupies 
a  position  which  is  not  less  exalted,  than  his  re- 
quisites are  numerous,  and  difficult  of  attainment. 
The  nature  and  character  of  these  requisites, 
have  been  too  often  dwelt  upon  to  require  com- 
ment. We  shall,'  therefore,  leave  The  subject 
here,  and  proceed  to  notice  a  few  characteristics 
of  the  poetry  of  "  Amelia,"  which  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  points  we  have  been  considering. 
The  poem  on  the  Rainbow  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  that  power  of  expression,  which, 
roused  by  a  refined  sensibility,  and  strengthened 
by  the  rich  offerings  of  an  active  imagination, 
can  even  make  the  rainbow,  (at  least  to  the 
mind)  more  beautiful.  We  copy  the  poem  entire. 
Though  it  lacks  the  severe  polish  of  the  schools, 
it  yet  partakes  largely  of  the  freedom  of  nature. 
There  is  a  graceful  ease,  an  abandon  of  style, 
together  with  a  vivacity,  a  constant  beauty  and 
occasional  brilliancy  of  thought  which  is  enchant- 
ing. We  might,  were  we  so  disposed,  find  fault 
with  some  expressions  which  occur,  but  they  are 
perhaps  incident  to  the  freedom  of  the  style, 
without  which  the  poem  would  lose  half  its 
beauty. 

I  sometimes  have  thoughts,  in  my  loneliest  hours, 
That  lie  on  my  heart,  like  the  dew  on  the  flowere, 
Of  a  ramble  I  took  one  bright  afternoon 
When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom  in  June ; 
The    green  earth  was   moist  with    the    late    fallen 

showers, 
The  breeze  fluttered  down  and  blew  open  the  flowers, 
While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  haven  of  rest 
On  the  white-wing  of  peace,  floated  off  in  the  west. 

As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  cool  breeze, 

That  scattered  the  rain-drops,  and  dimpled  the  seas, 

Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 

Its  soft  tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 

'T  was  born  in  a  moment,  yet,  quick  as  its  birth, 

It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 

And,  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free 

With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean  !  bow  gentle  its  swell ! 
Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell ; 
While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly 

o'er, 
When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the 

shore. 


No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer, 
Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there, 
And  bent  my  young  head  in  devotion  and  love 
'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel,  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings ! 
How  boundless  its  circle,  how  radiant  its  rings ! 
If  X  looked  on  the  sky,  't  was  suspended  in  air ; 
\  If  I  looked  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there  ; 
Thus  forming  a  girdle  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my  souL 
Like  the  wings  of  the  deity,  calmly  unfurled, 
It  bent  from  the  cloud  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receive*, 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves, 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by  : 
It  left  my  full  soul,  like  the  wing  of  a  dove, 
Ail  flattering  with  pleasure,  and  fluttering  with  love. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain ; 
:>  I  know  that  my  form,  like  that  bow  from  the  wave, 
'  Must  pass  from  the  earth,  and  lie  cold  in  the  grave  ; 
Yet  O  !  when  death's  shadows  my  bosom  encloud 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  coffin  and  shroud, 
May  hope,  like  the  rainbow,  my  spirit  enfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold  ! 

There  are  some  lines,  and  some  metaphors  in 
the  above  which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  severe 
critical  analysis,  yet  these  few  faults  are  more 
than  redeemed  by  the  beauty,  simplicity  and 
grace  of  the  composition.  In  reading  such  poetry, 
we  love  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  spell  which 
it  weaves  around  us,  rather  than  to  destroy  the 
illusion  by  keeping  an  eye  to  its  faults.  The 
poetry  of  "  Amelia"  smacks  of  the  freedom  and 
freshness  of  nature.  It  knows  but  few  of  the 
restraints  which  art  would  impose.  The  stream 
of  song  comes  fresh  and  sparkling  from  the  fount 
of  feeling.  It  flows  rapidly  and  joyfully,  yet  it 
is  not  deep.  The  thoughts  dance  like  ripples 
upon  the  surfaee,  beautiful  and  brilliant,  but  they 
do  not  possess  the  force  of  waves.  Every  thing 
she  writes  is  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
woman's  hand.  There  is  all  the  tenderness  of 
feeling,  all  the  sensitiveness  of  thought,  which 
characterises  the  female  mind.  She  possesses 
genius,  though  it  is  not  of  the  loftiest  order,  and 
merits  a  distinguished  rank,  though  not  the 
highest,  in  her  country's  literature.  Her  style 
is  yet  disfigured  by  faults,  which  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  carelessness,  and  which  a 
proper  attention  and  less  haste  in  composition 
would  remove.  These  faults  are,  mostly,  an 
|  occasional  looseness  in  forms  of  expression,  and 
|  an  inaccuracy,  and,  sometimes,  an  indistinctness 
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is  her   figures,  metaphors,  and  allusions.     In  5  much  beauty  of  expression.    It*  title  is,  «  Pulpit 


meeting  with  these,  the  reader  feels  his  pleasure 
momentarily  marred  and  regrets  that  the  fair 
writer  had  not  considered  a  moment  longer, 
while  penning  them.  These  faults  all  obviously 
result  from  haste ;  not  from  a  want  of  percep- 
tion. One  feels,  however,  in  reading  her  poetry, 
that  she  speaks  from  her  heart,  and  therefore 
looks  for  the  unreserved  freedom  ot  spontaneous 
feeling,  rather  than  the  studied  and  precise  ele- 
gance of  thought.  She  herself  expresses  this 
most  beautifully  in  some  « Lines  to  the  Freed 
Bird." 

And  yet,  sweet  bird,  bright  thoughts  to  me  are  given, 
As  many  as  the  clustering  leave*  of  June ; 

And  my  young  heart  is  like  a  harp  of  heaven, 
For  ever  strung  unto  tome  pleasant  tune ; 

And  my  soul  burns  with  wild  poetic  fire, 

Tho*  simple  arc  my  strains,  and  simpler  still  my 
lyre. 

And  now,  farewell !  the  wild  wind  of  the  mountain, 


Eloquence." 


Oh  God  !  what  emotions  the  speaker  awoke  ! 
A  mortal  he  seemed, — yet  a  deity  spoke  ; 
A  man — yet  so  far  from  humanity  riven ! 
On  earth — yet  so  elosely  connected  with  heaven  ! 
How  oft  in  my  fancy  I  've  pictured  him  there, 
As  he  stood  in  that  triumph  of  passion  and  prayer, 
With  his  eyes  closed  in  rapture — their  transient  eclipse 
Made  bright  by  the  smiles,  that  illumined  his  lips. 
There's  a  charm  in  delivery,  a  magical  art, 
That  thrills,  like  a  kiss,  front  the  lip  to  the  heart ; 
'T  is  the    glance — the  expression—the   well-chosen 

word. 
By  whose  magic  the  depths  of  the  spirit  are  stirred, 
The  smile— the  mute  gesture— the  soul-startling  pause, 
The  eye's  sweet  expression,  that  melts,  while  it  awes, 
The  lip's  soft  persuasion — the  musical  tone — 

0  such  was  the  charm  of  that  eloquent  one  ! 

The  time  is  long  past,  yet  how  clearly  defined, 
That  bay,  church,  and  village,  float  up  on  my  mind ! 

1  see  amid  azure,  the  moon  in  her  pride, 
With  the  sweet  little  trembler,  that  sat  by  her  side ; 


And  the  blue  streams  alone  my  native  strains  have  !;  I  hear  the  blue  waves,  as  she  wanders  along, 
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heard; 
And  it  is  well,  for  from  my  heart's  deep  fountain 

They  flow,  uncultured  as  thine  own,  sweet  bird  ! 
For  my  free  thoughts  have  ever  spurned  control 
Since  this  heart  held  a  wish,  and  this  frail  form  a 
soul! 

The  following  graceful  lines  we  extract  from 
a  poem,  entitled  «  Musings." 

•    The  waves  came  dashing  o'er  the  sea, 

In  bright  and  glittering  bands  ; 
Like  little  children,  wild  with  glee, 

They  linked  their  dimpled  hands — 
They  linked  their  hands,  but,  ere  I  caught 

Their  sprinkled  drops  of  dew, 
They  kissed  my  feet,  and  quick  as  thought, 

Away  the  ripples  flew. 

The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free  ; 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  in  the  sea  ; 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  face, 

That  leaped  upon  the  air, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 


Leap  up  in  their  gladness,  and  sing  her  a  song, 
And  1  tread  in  the  pathway,  half-worn  o'er  the  sod 
By  the  feet  that  went  up  to  the  worship  of  God. 

How  sweet  to  my  heart  is  the  picture  I've  traced ! 
Its  chain  of  bright  fancies  seemed  almost  effaced, 
Till  memory,  the  fond  one,  that  sits  in  the  soul, 
Took  up  the  frail  links,  and  connected  the  whole ; 
As  the  dew  to  the  blossom,  the  bud  to  the  bee, 
As  the  scent  to  the  rose,  are  those  memories  to  me  ; 
Round  the  chords  of  my  heart,  they  have  tremblingly 

clung, 
And  the  echo  it  gives,  is  the  song  I  have  sung. 

The  above  extracts  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter and   peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Mrs. 
Welby,  and  prove  that  she  is,  to  say  the  least, 
entitled  to  a  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  all 
lovers  of  poetry.     Her  poems  mostly  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  <<  Louisville  Journal," 
and  in  several  of  the  periodicals  of  the  United 
J  States.     The  incidents  of  her  private  life,  are 
<  unknown  to  us,  and  if  they  were,  a  respect  for 
I  the  sanctity  of  her  retirement,  would  prevent  us 


from  rudely  opening  its  door. 

(We  cannot  close  the  present  paper  without 
Onr  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  insert  more  of  ;  noticing  the  beautiful  dress  in  which  the  pub- 
this  poem,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  I  lishers  have  clothed  the  poems  of  «  Amelia." 
chaste  in  the  whole  collection  before  us,  though  (  The  volume  before  us,  reflects  credit  on  all  con- 
others  may  surpass  it  in  brilliancy.  We  have  j  cerned  in  its  ((getting  up,"  and  speaks  highly  for 
only  room  for  the  following  extracts  from  a  <  American  art.  The  ornamental  title-page  is  beau- 
poem,  written  with  a  great  deal  of  power,  and  \  tifully  designed  and  executed.) 


For    Arthur*    Mae..U.. 

THE    SOUL'S    COMMUNION. 


And  my  mind  floats  np  to  J 
Heav'n 
1        Upon  b  breath  of  love.    ( 

And  from  it.  Tar  ascending,  > 
[        Fall*  back  a    teeming  t 
put,  i 


The  ehadowof  a  presence 
That  cannot  touch  the  light, 


And  Hope,  iu  pinions  folding, 

Llea  nestling  in  my  brent, 

For  Faith  and  Peace,  unviiing 


And  then  I  hear  a  rnellin] 


And  Chen,  like  Mart  of  brig 
That  gem  the  erening  ■! 

Shina  forth  the  host,  of  ble 
I  bad  not  leaned  to  priw 


Thm  ends  my  qniei 
That  with  a  bliu 

My  spirit  ever  me, 
When  this  comm 


For    Arthur'.    Mafailne. 

TO    A    YOUNG    LADY. 


DEN,     with     the      riven 

Sum;    eye  and  gaileleaa 
heart— 

i  a  pathway  angel  ■ 


indeed      then 


H  ot  alone  the  twtwaid  beanty 
Of  ihi*  world  doet  thou  inherit; 

Bat  the  rare  and  priceless  treasure — 
Deathleai  beauty  of  the  tpiitL 

Earthly  ohirma  are  Tain  and  Reeling — 
1 'aaaing  u  the  icphyr'i  breath — 


Joy  attend  thee  !—  may  thy  future 
Be  undinnned  by  grief  or  care; 

And  good  epirita  kindly  lead  the* 
Far  from  enry  earthly  scare. 

May  oar  Felber'g  nnile  be  on  thee- 
Light  from  Heiren  around  thee  > 

Kindling  in  thy  heart  emotion* 
Such  ai  tboa  beat  atirred  in  mi« 


For  Arthur's   Magaxine. 


GRAND    GALA. 


A   SKETCH    FROM    DUMAS'    ■  'CORRICOLO. > » 


TRANSLATED      FROM     THE     FRKNCH. 


BY     A.     10LAND. 


ELLINI'S  death 
was  still  quite  a  re- 
cent event,  when 
we  arrived  at  Na- 
ples. Notwithstand- 
ing the  hatred  which 
exists,  between  the 
Sicilians  and  Nea- 
politans, and  the 
diversity  of  musical 
opinions  amongst  the 
iti  it  had  caused  a  general  sentiment  of 
The  ladies,  for  whom  the  music  of  the 
naestro  seemed  more  especially  written 
n  whose  judgments  national  antipathies 
ist  influence,  seemed  to  he  most  deeply 
y  the  occurrence.  In  nearly  every  par- 
o  be  found  a  portrait  del  gentile  maestro, 
Bit,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  the  art 
ve  been  its  object,  rarely  terminated 
n  exchange  of  regrets,  between  the  vis- 
visited,  on  account  of  the  loss  which 
sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great 
Donizetti  who,  already,  bore  the 
nusic  and  had  now  inherited  the  crown, 
eodent  in  his  regrets  for  him  who, 
tad  been  his  rival,  had  never  ceased  to 
d. 

rels  between  the  Bellinists  and  Doni- 

re    revived    in  all  their    bitterness. 

ices  are  much  more  promptly  termi- 

»les  than  at  Paris,  where  each  of  the 

olds  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to 

e   is   right,    whilst  the  Neapolitans 

es  little  trouble  about  the  rationale 

ions;     contenting  themselves  with 

ng,  that  a  man,  woman  or  thing  is 

s  pleasing  to  them.    The  Neapoli- 


\ tans  are  a  people  of  impulses ;  their  actions  are 
subordinate  to  the  beating  of  their  hearts. 

The  two  parties,  however,  united  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  Norma  and  the 
Puritans.  The  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Naples  opened  a  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
which  they  proposed  to  perform ;  but  the  minis- 
ter who  presided  over  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
state  objected  to  these  ceremonies,  because  Bel- 
lini bad  died  without  receiving  the  sacraments ; 
a  pretext  which  would  have  been  very  unsatis- 
factory in  France  but  which  was  quite  sufficient 
at  Naples.  They  then  asked  permission  to  sing 
the  famous  mass  of  Winter  at  Santa  Chiara ; 
but  the  minister  again  interfered,  saying,  that 
this  requiem  bad  been  performed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  interment  of  the  King's  grandfather,  and  he 
did  not  wish  a  mass  which  had  served  for  a  king 
to  be  sung  for  a  musician.  This  second  reason 
seemed  less  plausible  than  the  first.  The  friends 
of  the  minister  soon,  however,  calmed  the  irrita- 
tion by  observing,  that  His  Excellency  had  made 
a  great  concession  to  the  advancement  of  mind 
by  deigning  to  inform  the  people  of  the  reason  of 
his  refusal,  since  he  might  have  said,  simply : 
"  I  do  not  wish  it,"  without  giving  himself  any 
further  trouble  about  the  matter.  This  argument 
seemed  so  rational  that,  upon  a  little  reflection, 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bellinists  passed  away. 
Then,  as  days  followed  days  and  one  sun  caused 
another  to  be  forgotten,  an  event  in  prospective 
diverted  public  attention  from  the  one  which  had 
passed.  They  now  spoke,  as  of  a  thing  unheard 
of,  and  to  which  they  could  not  give  credit  with- 
out more  ample  information,  of  the  presumption 
of  a  French  musician  who,  wearied  with  the  vex- 
ations, to  which  young  Parisian  composers  are 
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compelled  to  submit  before  they  reach  the  Opera  ,  first,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevail  upon  La 
Comique  or  the  Grand  Opera,  had  bought  a  Ronzi  to  reduce  the  number  of  her  representa- 
drama  of  one  of  the  thousand  poet  librettists,  tions  to  one  half:  a  negociation  which,  in  conse- 
who  follow  in  the  path  of    Romani,   and  bad     quence  of  the  mortification  she  experienced  at 


determined,  to  defy  a  public  composed  of  the 
most  refined  connoisseurs  in  Europe  and  to  pro- 
duce his  first  effort  in  the  most  dangerous  the- 


her  reception,  it  was  easy  to  effect ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  a  bad  speculation  to  attempt  to  sus- 
tain talent  which  was  not  approved  of  by  an 


atre  in  the  world.  In  support  of  this  opinion  of  t  audience  and  which  could  not  be.  Consequently, 
themselves  and  San  Carlos,  the  Neapolitan  dilet-  |  the  prima  donna  part  of  the  forthcoming  opera 
tanti  recalled,  with  all  the  bliss  of  self-conceit,  j  passed,  from  the  hands  of  La  Ronzi,  into  those 
the  fact,  that  they  had  hooted  Rossini  and  hissed  \  of  La  Persiani,  for  whose  voice,  however,  a 
Malebran.  without  comprehending  the  French  \  soprano  of  great  compass,  it  was  not  written, 
politeness  which  simply  responded,  by  enquiring,  |  The  San  Carlos  Company  has  always  been  the 
with  a  smile  :  "  What  does  that  prove  ?"  There  finest  and  most  complete  in  Italy.  Il  had  been 
were,  still,  two  things  which  increased,  to  its  J  composed  of  the  three  musical  elements  necessary 
highest  pitch,  the  prejudice  against  my  poor  to  make  a  whole  :  a  tenor  mezzo  carattero,  a  bass, 
countryman,  he  had  the  misfortune  and  guilt  to  I  and  a  soprano.  Fortunately,  these  three  elements 
be  rich  and  noble ;  a  double  imprudence,  of  the  j  were  yet  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired ;  they 
gravest  character,  in  a  composer,  at  Naples,  I  were  named  Duprez,  Ronconi  and  Taquinardi. 
where  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  understand  \  At  this  period,  Duprez  was  known  in  France 
the  talent  which  goes  in  a  carriage  and  the  cele-  \  but  vaguely.  A  great  artiste,  an  admirable 
brity  of  the  name  which  supports  a  viscount's  j  singer,  who  had  passed  through  Italy  and  begun 
coronet.  \  to  impose  conditions  upon  the  impresari i  of  Naples, 

Finally,  as  a  darker  point  in  the  dark  horizon,  i  Milan  and  Venice,  was  spoken  of;  but  of  the 
an  intrigue,  which,  it  must  be  avowed  is  a  thing  \  qualities  of  his  voice  no  one  knew  any  thing, 
of  such  rare  occurrence  at  Naples,  that  it  is  \  except  what  was  gathered  from  the  journals  and 
almost  unknown,  threatened  on  this  occasion  to  {  travellers.  Some  amateurs  remembered  to  have 
make  an  infraction  of  the  order  and  cause  an  out-  \  heard  a  young  pupil  of  Choron,  with  a  fresh,  son- 
break  in  favor  of  the  foreign  composer.  I  relate  i  orous  voice  of  much  compass,  sing  at  the  Odeon; 
the  manner  of  its  formation,  less  because  of  its  \  but  his  identity  with  the  great  singer  was  so 
importance,  than  because  it  naturally  leads  me  to  ;  problematical,  that  it  was  asked,  if  it  could  be 
speak  of  the  artistes.  \  possible,  that  this  artiste,  who  was  now  so  raptu- 

The  management  of  the  San  Carlos  had,  upon  ;  rously  applauded  by  the  Italian  dilettanti,  could 
the  strength  of  her  past  success,  engaged  La  '  be  the  same  who  was,  formerly,  hissed  by  the 
Ronzi  for  sixty  representations,  at  a  thousand  j  students.  Two  years  after,  Duprez  came  to 
francs  each.  It  then  became  the  interest  of  the  ]  Paris  and  made  his  debut  in  Gnillaume  Tell.  We 
establishment  to  make  the  most  of  a  performer  to  |  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  this  song-king, 
whom  it  paid,  every  evening,  an  amount  equal  to  Ronconi  was,  at  this  same  period,  about  twenty 
the  ordinary  receipts  of  a  theatre  in  France.  It  \  three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age  :  unknown,  I 
consequently  exacted,  that  the  part  of  the  prima  believe,  in  France.  He  made  use  of  the  magni- 
donna  in  the  forthcoming  opera  should  be  written  ficent  baritone  voice  with  which  heaven  had 
for  La  Ronzi.  But,  b/  one  of  those  fatalities  i  gifted  him  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
which  render  the  dilettanti  of  San  Carlos  so  I  correct  its  defects  or  to  develope  its  powers, 
proud  of  their  superiority,  in  this  respect,  the  j  Engaged  by  a  contractor  who  sold  him  for  thirty 
new  prima  donna,  who,  six  months  previously  thousand  francs,  of  which  he  allowed  him  six,  he 
had  been  feted,  adored,  and  crowned,  made  at  j  drew  an  excellent  excuse  for  not  applying  himself 
Naples  a  complete  failure.  The  act  of  the  ad-  from  the  niggardliness  of  his  treatment.  But 
ministration  in  paying  a  thousand  francs,  per  i  since  that  time,  Ronconi  has  been  adequately 
evening,  for  a  remnant  of  talent  and  a  remnant  |  paid,  has  made  the  progress  he  should  have  made 
of  a  voice,  was,  generally,  regarded  as  very  ab-  }  and  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  first 
surd,  for,  by  adding  a  thousand  francs,  Mali  bran,  \  baritone  in  Italy. 

who  was  at  this  time  commencing  where  La  j  La  Taquinardi  was  a  kind  of  nightingale  who 
Ronzi  was  making  an  end,  might  have  been  j  sang  as  others  talk.  She  was  a  Madame  Damo- 
secured.  In  consequence  of  this  conclusion  a  \  reau  for  method,  with  a  voice  of  greater  compass 
kind  of  black  band  attached  itself  to  the  ruins  of  i  and  freshness ;  nothing  was  comparable  to  the 
La  Ronzi  and  demolished  her  by  hissing  every  \  sweetness  of  this  youthful  and  pure,  and  but 
evening  when  she  made  her  appearance.  |  rarely  dramatic  organ.    She  possessed  besides,  a 

The  administration,  then,  learned  two  things ;  ?  fine  intellect  without  ever  becoming  melancholy 
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or  impasjioaed;  her  countenance  was  coldly 
beautiful;  she  wm  a  brunette  who  sang  blonde. 

La  Taqoioardi,  in  wpoiwiog  tbe  author  of  Inez 

de  Castro,  became  La  Peraiani. 
These  were  tbe  artiste*  charged  with  the  pro- 

(faction  of  the  opera  of  Lara.    When  I  arrived 

at  Naples  the  work  was  in  full  rehearsal.   It  was 

pot  into  the  hands  of  the  artists  on  tbe  8th  of 
November,  and  wu  to  be  presented  on  the  19th, 
thus,  affording  but  eleven  rehearsals  for  a  produc- 
tion of  the  first  order.  AH  operas,  however,  are 
not  brought  forward  with  the  same  rapidity. 
From  fifteen  to  eighteen  rehearsals  are  sometimes 
fiven.  But,  on  this  occasion,  there  was  an  order 
uperior  to  the  inclinations  of  the  artistes.  The 
ueeo  mother  complained  that  there  was  no  musi- 
il  novelty  for  her  fete,  a  thing  which  never  failed 

be  presented  at  that  of  her  son  or  daughter ; 
d  the  king,  making  a  law  of  this  complaint, 
J  ordered  the  Frenchman's  opera  to  be  produced 
honor  of  the  national  anniversary.  This  was 
ind  of  human  sacrifice  to  filial  love. 
t  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  inquiries  with 
trd  to  the  condition  in  which  I  found  my  poor 
ttryman.  He  was  like  a  man  given  up  by 
physicians,  with  seven  or  eight  days  longer  to 
Id  fact,  upon  examining  his  condition, 
ely  any  one  but  a  charlatan  would  have 
iaed  to  save  him.     I  attempted,  however, 

hackneyed  consolations  which  never  con- 
but  to  all  my  arguments  he  replied  only  : 
rand  gala  !  my  iriend  ;  grand  gala  .'" 
>k  his  hand ;  he  had  fever.     I  turned  to- 

the   leader  of   the  orchestra  who  was 
g  bin  chibouque  and  said,  with  a  sigh : 
is  is  the  commencement  of  delirium." 
.  no,"  said  Feata,  taking  the  amber  tube 
s  mouth ;    "he  speaks  quite  rationally ; 
Ja,  my  dear  air,  grand  gala !" 
t  toward  Dtiprez,  who,  seated  in  a  cor- 

raaking  little  balls  with  the  wax  of  a 
nd  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  say  : 
t  every  body,  here,  insane?" 
erstoxni  my  pantomine  with  a  readiness 
uld  have  done  honor  to  a  Neapolitan. 
amid  be  applying  the  ball  of  wax  to  his 
t  they  are  not  insane ;  do  you  not  know 
be  grand  gala?" 

meekly  away.     I  took  my  dictionary 
out  the  letter  G, — I  found  nothing. 
hi  have  the  goodness,"  said  I,  re-enter- 
plain    to  me  what  is  meant  by  grand 


»> 


replied   Duprez,  <«  that  on  that 

tre  will   be,  in  tbe  theatre,  one  thou- 

ldred  candlea,  the  light  of  which  will 

pectators,  and  the  smoke  of  which, 


?» 


S 


"It  means,"  said  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
"that  the  overture  must  be  played  with  the  cur- 
tain raised,  because  the  court  cannot  wait ;  and 
that  destroys  almost  entirely  the  effect  of  the 
opening  chorus." 

« It  means,"  concluded  Ruoltz,  « that  the 
whole  court  attends  the  representation,  and  that 
tbe  public  must  not  applaud,  except  when  the 
court  applauds ;  and  the  court  never  applauds." 

«  DiabU !  Diable!"  replied  I,  not  being  able 
to  find  any  other  answer  to  this  triple  explica- 
tion. "And  besides  that,"  added  I,  to  avoid 
appearing  confounded,  <<  You  have,  I  believe, 
seven  days,  only,  before  you." 

«  And  the  musicians  have  not  yet  attempted  the 
overture,"  said  Ruoltz. 

«  Oh !  the  orchestra  does  not  give  me  any  un- 
easiness," replied  Festa. 

"The  performers  have  not  yet  practised  to- 
gether." 

"Oh!  the  singers,"  said  Duprez,  "will  not 
fail." 

<<  And  I  shall  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
patience  to  assist  at  the  last  rehearsal." 

•'Well,  what  of  that !  will  not  1  be  there?" 
said  Donizetti,  rising. 

Ruoltz  stepped  up  to  him  and  extended  his 
hand. 

<<  Yes,  you  are  right :  I  have  found  good 
friends." 

«■  And,  what  promises  better  still  for  success, 
you  have  composed  fine  music." 

«Do  you  think,  so?"  said  Ruoltz,  with  his 
peculiar,  naive  and  modest,  air. 

We  laughed. 

«  Come ;  to  the  rehearsal !"  said  Duprez. 

All  happened,  indeed,  as  had  been  foreseen  by 
Festa,  Duprez  and  Donizetti.  The  orchestra 
played  the  overture  at  first  sight;  the  singers, 
accustomed  to  performing  together,  understood 
each  other  at  once ;  and  Ruoltz,  half  dead  with 
fatigue,  left  the  care  of  the  last  three  rehearsals 
to  the  author  of  Anna  Bofona. 

1  returned  from  the  theatre  deeply  impressed.  I 
had  believed  myself  about  to  listen  to  the  attempt 
of  a  tyro;  I  had  heard  the  production  of  a  master. 
In  spite  of  ourselves  we  form  our  opinions  of 
works,  from  the  men  who  produce  them  and,  un- 
fortunately, we  almost  always  estimate  these 
works  and  these  men  as  they  estimate  themselves. 
Now,  Ruoltz  was  tbe  most  simple  and  modest 
child  of  nature  I  have  ever  seen.  For  the  three 
months  we  had  been  acquainted  I  had  never  heard 
him  apeak  ill  of  others  and,  what  is  still  more 
astonishing  in  a  man  who  is  bringing  forward  h\s 
first  work,  I  never  heard  him  speak  well  of  him- 
self. I  have,  generally,  found  more  self-conceit, 
in  young  persons,  who  have  not  yet  accomplished 
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anything,  than  in  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  I  believe,  what  may  seem  para- 
doxical, that  there  is  nothing  like  success  to  cure 
vanity.  I  waited  then,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, the  coming  of  the  time  for  the  first  repre- 
sentation.   It  came. 

The  San  Carlos  theatre  presents  a  splendid 
spectacle  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  gala.  That 
immense  and  sombre  house  which,  on  ordinary 
evenings  presents  such  a  gloomy  appearance,  to  a 
French  eye,  takes  on  these  solemn  occasions  a 
brilliant  air  from  the  multitude  of  lights  which 
burn  before  each  box.  The  ladies  are  then  visible, 
which  is  not  the  case,  when  the  theatre  is  badly 
lighted,  as  usual.  Their  toilet,  is  certainly  not 
the  most  recherche,  but  a  profusion  of  jewels  is 
displayed  of  which  we  have  no  conception  in 
France,  and  Italian  eyes  glitter  like  diamonds. 
The  court  is  in  its  costume  of  ceremony,  and  the 
mo6t  noisy  people  in  the  universe  are  collected,  if 
not  in  the  most  beautiful,  at  least,  in  the  largest 
theatre  in  the  world. 

On  this  evening,  contrary  to  the  custom  at 
first  representations,  the  house  was  filled.  The 
Italian  multitude,  unlike  ours,  do  not  affront  an 
unknown  musician.  No!  at  Naples  where  life 
is  all  made  up  of  pleasure  and  sensations,  they 
have  too  great  a  dread  of  ennui  to  darken  even  a  / 
few  hours.  A  life,  like  their  heaven,  with  its  burn-  ] 
ing  sun;  like  their  sea  with  the  waves  which 
reflect  the  sun,  is  necessary  to  these  inhabitants 
of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world.  When 
it .  is  stated  that  the  work  is  of  the  first  merit, 
when  a  list  is  made  of  the  morceaux  they  are  to 
hear,  oh !  then  they  press  and  crowd  to  suffoca- 
tion ;  but  this  wave  does  not  commence  flowing 
until  after  the  sixth  or  eighth  representation.  In 
France  the  people  attend  the  theatre  to  show 
themselves ;  in  Naples  they  go  to  the  opera  to 
enjoy  themselves.  As  for  claqueurs  they  are 
entirely  unknown.  The  author  has  those  tickets, 
only,  which  he  buys  and  those  boxes  which  he 
rents.  Authors  and  actors  are  applauded  when  it 
is  thought,  by  the  pit,  that  they  merit  applause  ; 
on  the  days  of  the  grand  gala  excepted,  when,  as 
we  have  stated,  public  opinion  is  subordinate  to 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  When  the  king  is  not 
present,  they  wait  for  the  example  of  the  queen  ; 
when  the  queen  is  absent,  for  that  of  Don  Carlos ; 
and  so  down  to  the  prince  of  Salerno. 

At  seven  o'clock,  precisely,  the  ushers  made 
their  appearance  in  the  boxes  destined  for  the 
royal  family;  at  the  same  moment  the  curtain 
rose  and  the  overture  commenced.  Fine  as  it  was 
the  overture  was  lost.  Although  I  was  amongst 
the  first  present,  and  notwithstanding  the  interest 
I  felt  in  the  piece,  and  the  author,  I  was  more  / 
absorbed  by  the  court,  which  was  new  to  me,  \ 


than  attracted  by  the  commencing  opera.  The 
aides-de-camp,  took  possession  of  the  stage-box : 
the  young  queen,  the  queen  mother  and  the  prince 
of  Salerno,  the  adjoining  one ;  the  king  and  prince 
Charles  the  third ;  and  the  Count  of  Syracuse, 
exiled  to  the  fourth,  preserved,  at  the  theatre,  the 
isolated  position  which  his  disgrace  had  assigned 
him  at  court. 

The  overture,  ljttle  heard  as  it  was.  appeared 
to  put  the  audience  in  a  good  humor.  The  over- 
ture to  an  opera  is  like  the  preface  to  a  book ;  in 
both  the  author  explains  his  intentions,  indicates 
his  characters,  and  throws  forward  the  prospectus 
of  his  talent.  That  to  Lara  displayed  a  vigor- 
ous and  sustained  instrumentation,  rather  German 
than  Italian,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
material  of  the  orchestra.  With  the  first  air  1 
perceived  the  difference  between  the  San  Carlos 
orchestra,  and  that  of  the  Opera  at  Paris  ;  both  of 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
superior  in  the  world.  The  San  Carlos  orchestra 
consents  to  accompany  the  singer  and  to  allow 
the  voice  to  float,  as  it  were,  upon  the  instru- 
ments, like  a  cork  upon  the  water ;  it  sustains,  it 
rises  and  sinks  with,  but  never  overwhelms  it. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  smallest  triangle 
has  its  pretentions  to  a  portion  of  the  plaudits, 
and  the  voice  of  the  singer  swims  as  it  were 
under  water.  Unless  the  voice  possesses  an  un- 
common degree  of  power  it  is  rarely,  that  any  of 
its  notes  bound  out  of  the  deluge  of  harmony 
which  covers  it ;  and  even  then,  like  the  flying 
fish,  which  can  only  sustain  itself  whilst  its  wings 
are  wet,  it  soon  re-descends,  and  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  accompaniment. 

A  very  fine  duett  between  Ronconi  and  Persi- 
ani  passed  without  notice.  From  time  to  time 
a  general  would  carry  his  lorgrette  to  his  eye 
and  scrutinize  the  audience  with  much  attention, 
then,  call  an  aid-de-camp  and  point  out  some 
individual  in  the  parquette  or  boxes.  The  aid-de- 
camp would  go  out,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  come 
up  to  the  person  designated,  whisper  to  him  a 
few  words,  when  the  latter  would  leave  the  thea- 
tre and  not  re-appear.  I  asked  the  meaning  of 
this  and  was  told  that  these  were  officers,  arrested 
for  coming  to  the  theatre  in  citizens'  dress.  The 
court  was  so  much  occupied,  with  the  application 
of  military  discipline,  that  it  bad  not  yet  thought 
of  giving  to  the  musicians  or  actors  the  least 
sign  of  its  presence ;  consequently, *the  overture 
and  three  fourths  of  the  first  act  had  passed  with- 
out the  slightest  applause.  Ruoltz,  believing 
that  his  opera  had  failed,  made  his  escape. 

The  second  act  commenced ;  beauties  increased  ; 
waves  of  harmony  floated  through  the  theatre ; 
the  public  breathed  more  quickly.  It  was  won- 
derful to  perceive  the  power  of  genius  thus  bear- 
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iog  down  three  tboaaaod  person*,  almost  to  suf- 
focation. Ths  atmosphere  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  respinble  for  the  beings  around  whom  floated 
symphonic  exhalations,  heated  like  the  puffs  of 
lir  which  precede  a  storm.  From  time  to  time 
iw  fine  voice  of  Duprez  lit  up  a  passage  like  a 
ash  of  lightning.  At  last  came  the  most  remark- 
ble  morceta  of  the  opera,  a  cavatina  sung  by 
am  at  the  moment  when,  pursued  by  the  law 
id  abandoned  by  his  friends  he  appeals  to  their 
rotion  and  curses  their  ingratitude.  The  actor 
t  that,  with  this,  all  was  lost  or  saved.  I  do 
:  beliere  the  human  Toice  ever  rendered  with 
re  fidelity  the  expression  of  despondency,  grief 
contempt;  all  respiration  was  suspended,  all 
is  ready  to  applaud,  all  ears  turned  toward 
stage,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the  King.  The 
;  turned  toward  the  actors,  and  at  the  moment 
i  Duprez  finished  his  last  note,  heart  rending 
ast  sigh,  his  majesty's  hands  came  together, 
rose  one  great  shout ;  it  was  respiration 
ling  to  three  thousand  people.  The  first 
t  of  applause  was,  as  usual,  received  by  the 
who  bowed ;  but  three  thousand  voices  now 
for  the  author  with  an  electrical  unanim- 
^here  was  no  longer  any  national  rivalry  : 
moment  the  question  whether  the  compo- 
e  French  or  Neapolitan  was  not  thought 
was,  simply,  a  great  musician.  They 
to  see  him,  to  overwhelm  him  with 
,  as  he  had  overwhelmed  them  withemo-  j 
ey  wished  to  give  some  return  for  that  \ 
\ey  had  received.  Duprez  sought  the 
erywhere,  and  returned  to  say  that  he 
peered.  The  audience  comprehended 
of  this  flight,  and  the  plaudits  were 
At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
re-commenced. 

t  beauty  was  a  rondo  by  Taquinardi : 
chingly  expressive.  The  mistress  of 
-  having  attempted  to  ruin  him,  by 
usation,  drags  herself,  poisoned  and  J 
e  feet  of  her  lover  and  asks  forgive- 
briaa  or  Grisi,  in  such  a  situation, 
cared  little  for  the  voice,  but  would 
ill  attention  to  the  expression  of  the 
Taquinardi  succeeded  by  the  op- 
ient ;  she   drew  out  sounds  of  such 


purity,  poured  out  notes  of  such  freshness,  and 
executed  trills  of  such  difficulty,  that  the  King 
applauded  a  second  time,  and  his  example  was 
again  followed  by  the  whole  audience.  The 
author  had  now  returned.  He  had  been  found 
somewhere,  in  the  arms  of  Donizetti,  who  sus- 
tained him  till  the  last  moment.  Duprez  took 
him  by  one  hand,  Taquinaidi  by  the  other,  and 
dragged  rather  than  led  him  on  the  stage. 

For  myself,  as  a  countryman  and  companion 
of  the  author,  warmed  by  a  spirit  of  nationality 
and  friendship,  I  had  experienced  on  this  evening 
the  most  heart  stirring  emotions.  I  had  invoked 
this  triumph  with  my  whole  soul,  and  yet  I  saw 
it  accomplished  with  a  profound  pity  for  him, 
who  was  its  object.  I  felt  the  supreme  danger 
of  the  temptations  which  surrounded  the  height 
he  had  reached;  from  which  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  descend.  Rich  and  happy,  up  to 
this  time,  a  tranquil  existence  had  changed  to  a  life 
of  emotion;  a  sweet  obscurity  to  the  consuming 
brightness  of  success.  No  physical  change  had 
taken  place  in  him,  and  yet  this  man  was,  no 
longer,  the  same  individual.  He  had  ceased  to 
be  free.  He  had,  for  plaudits  and  garlands,  sold 
himself  to  the  public.  He  was  now  the  slave  of 
caprice,  of  fashion  and  of  intrigue.  He  was  to 
experience  his  reputation  torn  from  him  like  fruit 
from  its  bough.  The  thousand  voices  of  notori- 
ety were  to  break  him  in  pieces  and  scatter  him 
upon  the  world.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
to  retake,  to  hide,  to  extinguish  himself  in  the 
obscurity  of  private  life,  even  though  his  heart 
should  break  with  emotion  at  thirty  or  he  should 
drown  himself  in  disgust  at  sixty;  though  he 
should,  like  Bellini,  sink  before  he  had  reached 
the  height  of  his  splendor,  or,  like  Gros,  disap- 
pear after  having  outlived  his  reputation. 

1842.  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  anticipa- 
tions ;  viscount  Ruoltz  after  having  met  with  as 
brilliant  success  at  the  Parisian  opera  as  at  Na- 
ples, has  entirely  abandoned  the  musical  profes- 
sion, and,  as  good  chemist  as  excellent  compo- 
ser, has  made  the  important  discovery,  which,  at 
this  time,  engages  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world,  of  the  process  of  gilding  iron  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  voltaic  pile. 
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tnnless  retreats  of  the  ocean, 
b  are  sprinnpng  no  mortal  can  see ; 
aonl  the  etill  prayer  of  devotion, 
10  world,  rises  silent  to  thee, 

rod  !    silent  to  thee — 
silent  to  thee. 


As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship;  though  clouded, 

The  needle  points  faithfully  o'er  the  dim  sea ; 

So,  dark  as  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 

The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  thee, 

My  God  !  trembling  to  thee — 

True,  fond,  trembling,  to  thee.        Mooex. 


For    Arthur'!     Mmg.ii.ie. 

LINES    TO    MISS    DIX. 


g  the  hundreds  of  rmy  people  with  whom  her 
iu  not  found  one  individual  however  fierce  and 
uttered  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice." 


trod  million  hu  brought  her  into  companion 
rbulent,  that  could  lot  be  calmed  by  ncripturt 
Mas.  Child's  Lkttkb. 


NGEL  of  peace  divinely 

Of  love,  and  peace  o'er  all  around  ; 

9      ■-, 

Then  wonder  not  if  mortali  here, 

j       Among    misfortune's 
^  What    solace   hu  '  thy 

Within  ill  sacred  .pell  are  bound. 

Arm'd  by  thr  charm  of  love  divine, 

With  truth  and  mercy  as  thy  shield  ; 

Tho'  evil  ahould  in  pow're  combine, 

Within    the    prison's 

,             gloomy  cell. 

•     What  burnings  muit  thy 

What  scenes  of  horror  meet  thy  gttie, 

)             heart  endure, 

What  siek'niog  sights  of  human  woe 

Formal  distresa'd  nn- 

As  on  through  weary  nights  and  day., 

happy  race  ; 

Mid  misery's  gloomy  haunts  you  go- 

Who  here  with  countenance  demure, 

Yet  O,  continue  thus  to  cheer, 

Their  own  dark  fancies  wildly  chaae. 

Those  dark  abodes  of  pain  and  grief , 

Like  some  bright  angel  linger  near, 

Unlit  by  reason's  hallow'd  light, 

To  whisper  solace  and  relief. 

To  the  dark  gloom  of  endleaa  night, 

Philanthropy  !  most  glorious  meed, 

Where  hope  ne'er  shede  s  flick'ring  ray  i 

Yet  ah  !   thy  voice  contain!  a  charm, 

How  few  alas  !  thy  teachings  heed, 

MADNESS. 


broken  and  crumbling  'n 


ITHIN    the     Coliseum's 

A  burdening  sadness  on  my  spirit  came  ; 

mouldering,  walls 

And  as  I  pondered  o'er  an  empire's  doom 

I  stood  and  mused.     By 

1  said,  The  end  of  all  perfection's  here,— 

memory's  fitful  light 

And  then  swept  by  the  chilling  autumn  wind 

I  searched  the  musty  re- 

With melancholy  moan.      A  wild  laugh  rang 

cords  of  old  Rome,— 

Through  the  long  colonnadea,  and  by  my  side 

Thought  of  her  vanished 

A  madman  stood  !      Oh  !  nations,  cities,  low? 

glories,  and  the  wrecks 

And  domes,  may  fall,  and  all  in  one  wild  see 

And  ruins  of   her  great- 

Of ruin  lie  ;  but  nothing  is  so  drear. 

ness  as  they  lay 

So  desolate,  so  sad,  so  withering  to  the  heart 

neath  the  touch  of  time. 

As  the  pale  wrecks  upon  a  maniac's  brow 
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R.  and  Mrs.  Rots 
sat  alone  over  a 
late  tea  table.  The 
children  had  been 
taken  to  bed,  and 
if  their  parents 
had  been  so  mind- 
ed, they  might 
have  well  enjoyed 
themselves.  But 
such  was  not  the 
although  every  thing  around,  gave  evidence 
mfort  and  plenty.  A  fire  in  the  grate,  of 
pool  coal,  cracked  and  blazed,  the  very 
lification  of  cheerfulness.  A  fine  old  arm 
stood  waiting  for  an  occupant,  but  Mrs. 
•t  upright  and  determined,  at  the  head  of 
>Je.  The  astral  lamp,  that  shed  its  light 
y  upon  her  countenance,  did  not  reveal  a 
ft  expression.  Her  brows  were  knit,  her 
black  eyes  bent  in  stubborn  thought,  and 
ith  was  drawn  down  at  the  corners,  a 
iesign  to  her  husband.  He,  too,  looked 
natured.  He  glanced  at  her  sullenly, 
1  while,  from  under  his  eyebrows,  then 
s  lips  quickly,  with  a  vexed,  impatient 
3.  At  last  he  struck  his  hand  down 
table,  powerfully. 

ad  better  break  all  the  dishes,  had  n't 
uired  his  spouse,  with  a  nervous  start. 
elapsed  into  silence  again. 
exclaimed  Mr.  Ross,  «  1  tell  you,  you 
Vetsy  up.  You  do  n't  need  her  to  take 
se  children.  Not  a  bit.  You  know 
zing  up  my  store,  and  I  have  expenses 
m  not  going  to  pay  out  eight  dollars 
that  girl,  fox  doing  nothing!  You 
r  up  !" 

ive  her  up,  auad  there's  an  end  of  it ! 

c  till   your   head  is  grey,  it  will  do 

re    her    up   indeed!    To  treat  you 

ster   suppers,  I  suppose.    No,  no, 

on  m*,  in  this  manner,  1  can 


assure  you.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  slave 
myself  to  death  with  the  children — to  wear  my 
very  life  out, — to  deprive  myself  of  every  plea- 
sure,— and  you  off,  sleigh  riding,  and  the  dear 
knows  what,  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ?  No,  no !  I  wont  do  it,  and  you  may 
as  well  stop  talking  about  it,  first  as  last,  for 
you  wont  move  me." 

"  You  may  see  the  time,  when  you  will  repent 
this,  madam, "  said  her  husband,  from  between 
his  ground  teeth.  « If  that  girl  is  n't  dismissed 
at  the  close  of  the  week,  1 41  never  pay  her  a 
cent  afterwards,  if  she  stays  until  doomsday. 
I've  tried  persuasive  means  to  induce  you  to  give 
her  up,  and  I  found  there  was  no  use  in  it.  Now, 
if  you  keep  her,  pay  her  as  you  can.  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. " 

Mrs.  Ross  was  proud,  passionate,  and  selfish. 
Her  moral  feelings  were  like  a  wilderness ;  they 
had  never  been  cultivated.  Yet  when  in  a  good 
temper,  or  rather  when  she  wished  to  appear 
well,  there  was  a  brilliant  vivacity  about  her, 
that  charmed  all,  except  very,  very  keen  obser- 
vers. Her  dark  eyes  sparkled,  her  clear  com- 
plexion flushed  delicately,  and  her  laugh  broke 
forth,  with  all  the  apparent  lightness  of  a  young 
girl.  She  was  a  favorite  generally,,  wherever 
she  went.  She  read  every  new  novel  that  came 
out,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  her  memory  was 
retentive,  her  language  ready,  and  copious.  She 
was  one  of  those  persons,  who  seem  to  have  an 
intuitive  perception  how  to  interest,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  others.  She  was  fond  of  admira- 
tion in  society ;  though  she  sent  forth  but  little 
affection  from  her  own  heart,  she  wished  to  be 
the  idol  in  the  circle  of  her  friends.  Yet,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  in  her  own  home,  she  was 
the  reverse  of  every  thing  that  can  win  esteem. 

When  her  husband  ceased  his  angry  speech, 
she  made  no  reply.  He  was  not  remarkable  for 
putting  his  threats  into  execution,  and  sh'e  knew 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  her  often  proved  obsti- 
nacy.   She,  therefore,  indulged  a  firm  hope,  that 
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he  would  give  way  to  her,  as  usual.  A  smile  of 
derision  passed  over  her  lip,  for  a  moment,  then 
vanished.  She  rose  from  the  table,  and  after 
ringing  a  bell  for  the  servant  to  come,  and  remove 
the  tea  things,  she  seated  herself  in  the  arm 
chair,  and  began  to  sew.  Mr.  Ross,  with  a  de- 
termined frown,  took  up  his  bat,  left  the  room, 
and  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  in  a  very 
undignified  manner.  Another  smile,  slightly  dis- 
played the  white,  even  teeth,  of  Mrs.  Ross. 

«  Pshaw !  sir,  Betsy  leaves  the  house  about 
as  soon  as  I  do,"  she  said  to  herself  or  rather  to 
her  husband,  after  he  had  gone.  Mr.  Ross 
traversed  the  streets  with  quick,  firm  steps.  His 
lips  were  compressed,  his  face  almost  white  with 
anger. 

«  The  girl  shall  go,  if  it  is  only  to  provoke 
her,"  he  muttered.  <<  I  '11  die,  before  I  will  give 
over!  Yes,  yes,  I'll  see  if  I  can  't  make  my 
threats  good,  and  more  than  good,  for  once.  She 
shall  not  remain  in  the  house  an  hour  after  Sat- 
urday. I  '11  tell  her  myself  to-morrow,  to  pre- 
pare her  for  it."    The  husband  thus  gave  vent, 

* 

to  his  angry  thoughts.  Saturday  evening  came ; 
Mrs.  Ross  had  not  uttered  a  word  to  Betsy,  about 
ber  dismissal.  Her  surprise  was  therefore  great, 
when  the  girl  came  in,  with  bonnet  and  shawl 
on,  to  bid  her  good  bye. 

«  Where  are  you  going,  Betsy  ?"  she  inquired, 
glancing  at  her  husband. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave,  madam,"  was  the  brief 
answer. 

« But  I  have  not  given  you  your  dismissal. 
You,  of  course,  must  know  that  domestic  affairs 
depend  on  me.  Take  off  your  things,  and 
remain."  Mrs.  Ross  spoke  in  a  voice  tolerably 
calm,  though  her  eye  betrayed  the  smothered 
anger  within  her.  She  thought  her  husband's 
pride,  would  prevent  him  from  entering  into  an 
altercation  before  a  servant,  and  thus  her  object 
would  be  gained.  «  Take  off  your  hat,  Betsy," 
she  repeated,  as  the  girl  hesitated,  with  burning 
cheeks,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Ross,  for  directions. 

«  You  must  go,  Betsy,"  said  Mr.  Ross  in  a  de- 
cided voice. 

"Would  you  turn  the  friendless  creature  in 
the  street  at  night?"  asked  his  wife,  starting 
from  her  chair  passionately,  <<  I  tell  you,  she 
shall  not  go.    Close  the  door  again !" 

«  She  is  provided  for,  Mrs.  Ross,"  returned 
her  husband,  glancing  sharply  at  her,  while  hold- 
ing the  door,  for  the  egress  of  Betsy.  Then 
turning  to  the  half  frightened  girl,  who  by  this 
time  stood  in  the  hall,  he  said  in  a  more  gentle 
tone.  «  You  have  been  a  good,  faithful  girl, 
Betsy,  and  I  have  recommended  you  as  such. 
Continue  to  be  honest,  and  good  tempered.  Do  n't 
forget  the  number  of  the  house.    Good  bye  !" 


f  When  he  turned  to  look  at  his  wife,  after 
closing  the  door,  she  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  sob- 
bing violently.  She  had  regarded  her  triumph 
as  certain,  and  now  her  mortification  was  ex- 
treme. She  was  too  highly  excited  to  utter  a 
word.  After  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time,  Mr.  Ross  had  held  the  news- 
paper upside  down,  pretending  to  read,  his  wife 
raised  her  head,  and  said  angrily,  <<  If  you  don't 
provide  me  with  a  servant  for  the  children,  I'll 
sponge  on  my  acquaintances,  as  sure  as  I  live,  I 
will." 

Mr.  Ross  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile,  at  the 
inelegant  language  she  employed.  Anger  made 
her  totally  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  spoke,  if  she  only  conveyed  her  meaning 
forcibly. 

« Whom  do  you  intend  to  sponge  on,  my 
dear  ?"  he  inquired,  in  a  smooth,  provoking  tone. 

« I'll  get  Kate  Fisher  to  spend  two  or  three 
weeks  with  me,  and  help  take  care  of  the  children. 
She'll  be  willing  enough  to  come ;  she  thinks  the 
world  of  me ;  a  thousand  times  more  than  you 
do." 

"  I  presume  you  know  the  reason  of  that. 
She  only  sees  your  best  side,  while  I  have  only 
a  chance  to  see  the  worst." 

«« Oh !"  exclaimed  the  wife,  as  if  a  sudden 
pang  had  shot  across  her  heart.  She  covered  her 
face  with  both  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  That 
single  sentence  awoke  a  thousand  bitter,  bitter 
memories.  It  stirred  cp  thoughts  of  years  gone 
by,  when  she  was  young,  gay,  and  beautiful,  the 
idolized  betrothed  of  Frederick  Ross — when  he 
turned  to  her,  always,  with  a  joy-kindling  eye, — 
when  to  listen  to  her  voice,  laden  with  the  low 
words  of  newly-awakened  love,  was  his  only  hap- 
piness— then  she  was  to  him,  a  perfect  woman. 
What  was  she  now  ?  Her  heart  shrunk,  as  she 
asked  the  question,  and  her  choking  sobs  grew 
heavier,  as  she  could  only  reply,  "  I  never 
thought  my  conduct  could  turn  him  away  from 
me  entirely.  My  unrestrained  passions  have 
ruined  me!"  These  thoughts  lasted  not  long. 
The  general  state  of  feeling  soon  returned.  The 
once  strong  affection  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
had  not  abated  suddenly.  It  was  only  by  de- 
grees, as  their  characters  were  acted  out, — as 
they  opposed  each  other,  and  neither  would  yield, 
that  anger  was  excited — and  when  once  excited, 
each  fell  in  the  estimation  of  the  other.  After 
one  quarrel,  a  thousand  more,  flowed  like 
streams  from  a  fountain.  The  temple  of  love 
had  received  a  rude  shock.  Its  lovely  outside 
ornaments  were  fretted,  and  worn  away,  and  soon 
its  interior  beauties  were  defaced,  and  destroyed. 
True,  deep,  holy  love  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Ross  had  resolved  to  invite  Kate  Fisher 
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to  spend  some  time  with  her.    One  bright  after-  <  spend  a  few  weeks  with  me ;  that  will  break  the 
hood,  in  tie  following  week,  she  presented  her-  j  monotony  she  complains  of,"  said  Mrs.  Ross. 
lelf  at  the  front  door,  of  a  plain  two  story  house,  j      ««  So  it  will,"  cried  Kate,  starting  from  her 
Her  summons  was  answered  by  Kate  herself,  a  |  seat  with  a  lively  air,  but  she  resumed  it  again, 
iensible,  gay  young  creature  of  seventeen.  blushing  at  the  eagerness  with  which  she  was 

'«  Oh  I  how  do  yon  do,  Kate,  dear  !"  exclaimed  '.  about  accepting  Mrs.  Ross's  sudden  invitation. 
Its.  Boss  gaily,  as  Kate  caught  her  hand,  and  >  ((Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  spare 
issed  her,  with  a  warm-hearted  laugh  of  plea-  I  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher,  looking  affectionately 
re,  sayiog,  <>  Now  you're  real  good,  Mrs.  Ross,  into  her  daughter's  bright  countenance. 
t  to  pass  our  humble  domicil,  when  you  have  \  "  Oh  !  I  came  on  purpose  to  get  her  to  spend 
many  fashionable  friends,  drawing  yon  away  {  some  time  with  me.  I  can  't  take  a  denial,  Mrs. 
liferent  directions."  <  Fiaher.    I  intend  to  bear  her  off,  this  very  after- 

Why,  Kitty,  I  never  forget  the  friends  of  I  noon.     Shan't  I.  Kate?" 

eat  days,  do  I  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Ross,  tapping         «  I  should  like  to  be  borne  off,"  was  Kate's 
young  friend,  laughingly  under  the   chin.  <  answer  <<  but  mother  will  decide,  of  course." 
>u  know  your  mother  and  mine  were  very  <      <<  Well,  I  yield  to  the  majority,"  replied  Mrs. 


ute,  so  we  have  a  claim  upon  each  other,  I  Fisher.     «  But  I  can  't  let  her  go,  until  morn- 
iigh  you  have  never  made  me  more  than  <■  ing." 


oon  visits."  J      "  Morning  it  shall    be  then,"  rejoined  Mrs. 

nd  you  have  never  made  us  more  than  a  j  Ross. 

a  time,"  answered  Kate,  looking  archly  in  j      »  Can 't  we  persuade  you  to  take  off  your  hat 

Joss's  lace,  as  she  led  her  to  the  parlor,  j  and  shawl,  and  remain  to  tea?"  said  Mrs.  Fisher, 

?r  arm  flung  around  ber  waist.  J  urgently,  «  if  Kate  makes  you  so  long  a  visit,  it 

.'  we  married  ladies  are  to  be  excused  <  is  no  more  than  fair." 

■y  thing.    We  have  such  an  abundance  of  j      «0,  do  stay,  Mrs.  Ross,  dear  Mrs.   Ross," 

{  joined  in  Kate.  "You  shall  eat  some  bread  of 
roa  have,  I  pity  yon  from  the  bottom  of  j  my  making.  Let  me  see !  what  other  induce- 
t.  I  had  an  offer,  from  an  old  bachelor  j  ment  have  we  got  ?  I  do  n't  know,  but  you  will 
day;  do  n't  you  think  I  had  better  refuse  stay,  won't  you  ?"  and  the  lively  creature,  busied 
mow  he  would  be  laid  up  with  the  gout,  j  her  saucy  fingers,  in  untying  the  visitor's  bonnet. 
I  wanted  to  go  out  visiting.  I  have  a  j  Mrs.  Ross  staid,  and  the  afternoon  passed  quickly, 
ent  of   it,  a  vague,   shadowy  some-  j  No  one  could  be  in  the  presence  of  Kate  Fisher 

I  long,  without  feeling  the  sunshine  of  her  frank, 
what  nonsense  are  you  rattling  about  j  young  spirit.  She  was  natural,  and  artless  as  a 
Jaimed  her  mother,  entering  the  room  j  very  child.  She  could  not  cry,  or  laugh,  whenever 
tent,  and  saluting  Mrs.  Ross.  i  it  was  proper ;  but  when  the  quick,  warm  i  ra- 

wly remarking  about  some  shadowy  pulses  of  her  heart  dictated.  Poor  girl !  she 
its,  I  have  sometimes,"  replied  her  /  would  require  many  lessons,  before  she  could 
ith  a  gay  smile.     «  Just  to  think  of  <  gain  the  external  self-command,  so  necessary  in 


t,  mother  positively  discourages  me  this  world  ofours.  After  Mrs.  Ross  had  gone,  a 
ing  Mr.  Hodgekins.  I  say  all  I  can  ]  lamp  was  lighted,  and  Kate  and  her  mother  sat 
od  qualities.  I  tell  her  he  does  n't  j  down  by  a  little  work  stand,  to  sew. 
bew,  that  he  is  rich,  and  will  proba-  j  «  Mrs.  Ross  is  a  delightful  woman  !"  said 
.  handsome  gold  watch,  as  soon  as  I  |  Kate,  breaking  the  silence  of  a  few  moments. 
ling  bride.  His  only  fault  is  snor-  j  <<  She  never  comes  here,  that  she  has  not  some- 
you  know  I  can  tread  on  his  gouty  \  thing  interesting  to  tell  us.  I  should  think  ber 
will  awn  ken  his  attention.  I  want  j  husband  would  almost  worship  her.  She  is  just 
n  my  life  I"  j  like  a  young  girl." 

you  maty  of  variety  of  that  kind  ?"  j      "  You  must  think  young  girls  are  very  delight- 
ter,  turning    to  Mrs.  Ross,  with  a    ful,"  answered  her  mother,  quietly. 

<<  Why,  mother,"  said  Kate,  laughing,  <<  I  only 
y  would  wish  herself  unmarried,  i  mean  that  she  is  so  fresh  and  lively.  These  are 
joeymoon  had  gone,"  replied  the  the  only  respects  in  which  she  resembles  young 
>u   think  so  too,  seriously,  do  n't  |  ladies.    Of  course  she  is  more  interesting  than 

young  girls  generally,  because  she  is  more  mature, 
lo  !**    was  the  young  girl's  frank  j  and  has  had  more  experience  of  every  kind.    I 

|  hope,  when  I  get  to  be  thirty  years  old,  I  will  be 
you    must    let  Kate  come,  and  >  like  her.    O,  I  love  her  so.    How  I  should  like 
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to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pattern.  Well,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  I  may  be,  when  T  get  in  years." 
Kate  spoke  half  seriously,  half  jestingly,  the  last 
sentences. 

<<  Tou  will  never  be  a  pattern  for  any  one, 
daughter  mine,"  replied  her  mother,  laughing 
heartily.  <<  Every  one  calls  you  a  wild  little 
hoyden  now;  that  surely  is  not  very  promising." 

"  But  mother,  you  know  I  am  not  always  wild. 
I  sometimes  think  the  gayest  people  are  at  times 
saddest." 

«  You  are  seldom  sad,  Kate  dear." 

<<  Very  seldom ;  but  when  I  find  myself  de- 
ceived in  the  people  of  this  bright  World,  half  its 
beauty  is  gone.  I  never  was  deceived  except  in 
my  friend  Lucy  Prescott.  How  it  stung  me,  to 
find  her  so  selfish." 

<<  You  will  probably  be  deceived  many  times, 
dear,  before  this  world  will  lose  its  brightness. 
But  it  is  a  narrow  mind  that  judges  all  by  a  few. 
In  a  few  years  from  this  time,  you  will  feel  as  if 
you  had  awakened  from  a  dream.  You  will 
become  more  familiar  with  real  life,  and  some- 
times with  a  smile,  sometimes  with  a  tear,  you 
will  look  back  on  your  sweet,  romantic  visions, 
never  realized.  You  will  learn  to  look  within, 
instead  of  without,  for  brightness.  You  will,  I 
hope,  dear  Kate,"  and  Mrs.  Fisher  clasped  her 
hand,  and  looked  tearfully  in  her  earnest  eyes. 
«  You  will,  I  hope,  learn  to  regard  this  world, 
as  only  the  rugged  pathway  that  leads  us  up  to 
Heaven." 

«<  I  hope  I  do  now,  regard  it  as  the  pathway, 
but  not  as  a  rugged  one,  mother.  I  shall  yet 
meet  with  many  lovely  places,  before  I  leave 
it." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so,  my  child." 

«Oh!  mother,  how  can  we  look  out  upon  the 
green  earth,  with  its  sweet  flowers,  and  over- 
shadowing trees. — upon  the  pleasant  waters, 
without  a  thrill  of  joy.  We  cannot.  And  affec- 
tion, too," — Kate  paused,  tremulously,  and  in  a 
flood  of  sudden  tenderness,  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  mother's  bosom,  and  wept.  With  all  her 
young,  glad  gaiety,  she  possessed  the  strong,  yet 
delicate  feelings,  of  a  true  woman. 

The  next  day,  with  a  bounding  heart,  Kate 
kissed  her  mother  <<  good  bye,"  and  left  home, 
for  the  dwelling  of  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Ross. 
She  was  greeted  most  cordially;  the  hours  flew 
on  rapid  wings.  Her  hostess  was  lovely  and 
interesting  as  usual.  Mr.  Ross  was  all  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  The  children  clung  to  her, 
and  seemed  to  love  her,  just  as  she  wished.  She 
told  them  stories,  and  took  an  interest  in  their 
amusements.  When  Mrs.  Ross  was  otherwise 
engaged,  she  balf-unconsciously  took  all  the  care 
of  them,  her  amiable  friend  designed. 


«  Well,"  said  Kate  to  herself,  after  she  hid 
retired  to  her  chamber,  at  night,  "  I  fve  spent  t 
very  pleasant  day.  The  more  T  see  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
the  better  I  like  her.  She  makes  me  so  perfectly 
at  home.  But  what  a  temper  Ann  has  !  I  should 
think  she  was  old  enough  to  have  it  subdued  a 
little.  Her  mother  ought, — but  we  can  't  expect 
people  to  be  perfect.  I  suppose  Mrs. -Ross  is  so 
kind-hearted  she  has  yielded  to  her  feelings,  and 
neglected  to  punish  her.  It  is  a  fault,  but  an 
amiable  one,  certainly.  All  have  their  weaknes- 
ses. I  'm  sure  I  have  a  thousand."  In  this 
benevolent  frame  of  mind,  the  young  girl  sunk 
into  a  pleasant  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not 
awaken,  until  daylight  peeped  between  her  win- 
dow blinds. 

«  Ah !  Kate,  good  morning,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ross,  as  she  entered  the  breakfast  room.  « Did 
you  rest  well  last  night  ?  Did  my  desire  come 
to  pass,  <  pleasant  dreams  and  slumbers  light  V  " 

"O,  yes,  I  rested  delightful,"  replied  Kate. 
«<  What  a  lovely  morning  we  have !" 

«  Lovely !  You  must  look  as  pretty  as  you 
can,  and  take  a  walk  in  Broadway  this  afternoon. 
I  won't  let  you  lose  your  color,  for  want  of  exer- 


cise. 


>> 


<<  I  suppose  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  of  course.  I  should  take  little  pleasure 
in  walking  alone,  without  an  object." 

«  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  very  much.  But  I 
have  no  girl  at  present  to  take  rare  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  I  am  obliged  to  deprive  myself  of  a 
great  many  pleasures,  I  am  accustomed  to." 

"  You  do  it,  very  cheerfully,"  said  Kate,  with 
an  approving  expression. 

Mis.  Ross  merely  smiled  Tery  sweetly,  in 
acceptation  of  the  compliment.  The  day  pas- 
sed, as  the  one  before  had,  pleasantly.  Kate 
took  a  stroll  in  Broadway,  with  one  of  her 
friend's  children,  a  bright  little  boy,  for  a  com- 
panion. On  the  third  day,  as  Kate  sat  on  a  low 
stool,  patiently  trying  to  make  a  kite  for  little 
Henry,  Mrs.  Ross,  who  was  sewing  in  the  arm- 
chair, suddenly  broke  out,  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
<<  I'm  in  a  perfect  dilemma.  I  do  n't  see  how  I 
can  get  rid  of  going,  without  offending  her." 

« Did  you  speak  to  me?"  asked  Kate,  looking 
up,  and  brushing  back  her  curls. 

<<  Did  I  speak  my  thoughts  ?"  said  the  lady, 
with  an  air  of  innocent  bewilderment. 

<<  Why,  yes,  you  must  be  absent  minded," 
answered  Kate,  laughing. 

<<  I  was  thinking  of  an  engagement,  for  this 
afternoon,  that  I  do  n't  know  how  to  manage. 
Some  time  ago,  I  promised  a  friend  of  mine,  to 
visit  some  paintings  with  her,  then  return  to 
her  house,  to  take  tea,  and  spend  the  evening." 

<<  Well,  can't  you  go  ?  Let  me  be  mistress  here, 
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in  your  absence.  I  '11  promise  to  gather  up  all  my 
dignity,  and  flourish  like  a  queen.  The  children 
will  think  I  've  grown  three  inches,  if  you  dele- 
gate your  power  to  me.  I  '11  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  pour  tea  without  spilling.  You  see 
if  Mr.  Ross  do  n't  give  a  good  account  of  me." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  very  kind  indeed,  but  it 
seems  too  bad,  to  trouble  you  with  the  chil- 
dren^' 

<<  O,  no,  I  shall  like  my  new  business,  I  'm 
certain.  And  besides,  I  do  n't  approve  of  break- 
ing engagements.  So  you  must  go.  I  know  you 
would  like  to."  Kate  spoke  with  a  frank,  play- 
ful earnestness.  She  little  thought  of  the  con- 
temptible duplicity  practised,  to  bring  this  little 
scene  about.  Some  people  appear  to  prefer  a 
little  ruse,  when  a  straightforward  way  of  deal- 
ing, would 'answer  quite  as  well.  Mrs.  Ross 
wished  to  mortify  her  husband,  and  induce  him 
to  get  a  nurse  for  the  children,  by  seeming  to 
make  a  tool  of  her  young  friend.  This,  she 
knew,  would  grate  on  his  feelings  extremely. 
Sharp  words,  she  found,  would  not  gain  her  pur- 
pose, she  therefore  resorted  to  art.  Kate  was 
left  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  matron.  In  the 
evening,  she  thought  Mr.  Ross  was  uncommonly 
still,  and  somewhat  low-spirited.  She  amused 
herself  with  a  book  therefore,  and  retired  early. 
The  next  morning,  she  descended  to  the  breakfast 
room  later  than  usual.  The  door  was  ajar,  and 
to  her  great  surprise,  she  heard  angry  voices  in 
dispute. 

<<  But,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  «  you  surely  do  n't 
think  in  this  case,  you  did  unto  another  as  you 
yourself  would  wish  to  be  treated.  Only  admit 
this.     Bo  you  think  so  ?" 

«<  My  thoughts  are  my  own.  I  do  n't  pretend 
to  follow  any  straight-jacket  code  of  morals," 
retorted  Mrs.  Ross  in  a  violent  tone,  that  thrilled 
Kate's  every  nerve  with  sudden  pain.  She  started 
back  quickly,  that  she  might  no  longer  be  a 
listener.  With  slow,  unsteady  steps,  she  mounted 
to  her  chamber,  and  when  there,  locked  the 
door.  Sinking  into  a  chair,  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  <<  I  surely  have  not  heard  aright, 
she  is  not  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."  The  dis- 
appointed girl  broke  out,  giving  vent  to  her  bewil- 
dered thoughts.  <<  How  could  she  speak  so-?  how 
could  she!"  For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Kate  remained  motionless  and  silent,  then  she 
shook  her  head  sadly,  and  the  bitter  tears  of  dis- 
appointed feeling  stole  down  her  young  face.  «  I 
thought  she  was  almost  an  angel,"  she  sobbed, 
«  if  I  am  so  deceived  in  her,  whom  shall  I  ever 
trust?  Oh!  what  a  hard  world  this  is."  Poor 
Kate  was  startled  from  her  unhappy  thoughts  by 
the  breakfast  bell.  She  had  by  this  time  con- 
cluded that  Mrs.  Ross  might  be  warm-hearted, 


although  passionate.  She  washed  away  the  traces 
of  her  tears,  and  with  a  tolerably  composed  visage 
appeared  at  table. 

« You  look  rather  pale  this  morning,  Miss 
Kate,"  was  the  salutation  of  her  host. 

<<  I  charge  you  not  to  get  home  sick,  Kitty !" 
said  Mrs.  Ross,  with  a  bright  smile.  "  But  are 
you  really  ill,  dear  Kate?"  she  continued,  with 
something  like  concern  in  her  voice. 

«  O,  no,  I  am  not  ill,"  replied  the  young  girl, 
i  *  but " 

«  But  what !"  asked  Mrs.  Ross. 

"  I  do  n't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say," 
Kate  answered,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  feeling 
her  cheek  grow  dreadfully  red.  She  knew  their 
eyes  were  upon  her,  and  it  deepened  her  color, 
and  increased  the  heat  of  her  system,  until  she 
began  to  suspect  she  was  in  a  raging  ftver.  The 
breakfast  soon  went  on,  however,  but  poor 
Kate  was  too  much  accustomed  to  acting  pre- 
cisely as  she  felt,  to  feel  entirely  at  ease.  Her 
gay  remarks,  and  light-hearted  laugh  were  missed. 
Once  she  rallied  to  reply  to  a  jesting  observa- 
tion made  by  Mrs.  Ross.  She  tried  very  hard  to 
laugh,  but  it  died  away  in  a  faint,  constrained 
smile. 

« I  'm  sure  you  're  not  well,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Ross,  to  her  young  guest,  about  an  hour  after,  as 
they  sat  alone  in  the  parlor.  «  Tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  yon  ?  perhaps  you  had  better  lie  down 
awhile ;  you  are  so  still — you  couldn't  be,  unless 
you  were  sick."  Kate  looked  up,  with  a  sweet, 
affectionate  smile ;  her  doubts  were  giving  way  ; 
she  judged  others  by  her  own  warm,  impetuous 
heart.  "You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  rising, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  her  friend.  « I  will  make 
a  resting  place  of  the  sofa,  no  doubt  I  will  be  as 
noisy  as  ever,  after  a  nap."  To  the  sofa  Kate 
went ;  adjusted  herself  in  a  comfortable  position, 
with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall,  not  to  sleep,  but 
to  think,  without  being  obliged  to  talk.  «  She 
is  an  affectionate  being,"  thought  Kate,  with 
something  of  remorse  in  her  heart,  for  what  she 
considered  her  harsh,  and  hasty  judgment.  Mrs. 
Ross  flung  a  heavy  shawl  over  her,  that  she 
might  not  take  cold,  then  stooped,  and  kissed  her 
softly,  whispering  '(Pleasant  slumbers,  dear 
Kate."  With  a  light  step,  she  then  left  the 
room.  «  She  is  kind,"  said  the  young  girl,  with 
tears  coming  in  her  eyes,  "and  I  'm  ungrateful, 
to  think  of  her,  as  I  have  done,  only  for  a  few 
passionate  words.  How  do  I  know,  but  that 
she  was  very  much  provoked."  Thus  she  cogi- 
tated, for  about  an  hour,  when  a  noise,  as  if  some 
one  falling,  came  from  the  basement  stairs.  A 
loud  scream  followed.  It  was  little  Henry's 
voice.  Kate  sprung  quickly  from  the  sofa, 
opened  the  parlor  door,  and  ran  through  the  hall. 
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She  leaned  over  the  balusters,  to  look  down. 
»  Oh  !  you  little  pest !"  cried  the  child's  mother, 
who  was  picking  him  up,  in  a  loud,  angry  tone. 
«  Hold  your  tongue !  you  are  not  hurt,  and  march 
up  stairs  again,  as  fast  as  you  can.  This  is 
what  you  get,,  for  coming  down  here.  I  told 
Ann  to  take  care  of  you.  March  back,  or  I  '11 
boxtyour  ears !" 

"Hurt  my  head,  mother,"  sobbed  the  poor 
little  fellow. 

«  No,  you  hav'n't.     If  it  would  keep  you  still, 
I  should  be  glad  of  it.     Go  up  stairs  !" 

«  Ann  told  me  to  come  and  get  a  drink." 

«  She  did,  hey  !  well  go  up,  and  tell  her  to  get 
it  for  you,  herself.  I  told  her  expressly,  not  to 
send  any  of  you  down  here,  to  be  tormenting 
me,  when  I  'm  making  pies  and  cake.  You  may 
go  into  the  parlor  and  see  if  Miss  Fisher  is  awake ; 
she  41  take  care  of  you,  if  she  is."  Kate  started 
back,  with  a  crimson  blush ;  then  started  forward 
again,  indignantly,  to  take  little  Henry's  part. 
But  Mrs.  Ross  had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  and  did 
not  see  her.  "Come  here,  darling  !"  said  the 
tender  hearted  girl,  advancing,  and  taking  the 
sobbing  boy's  hand,  as  he  was  mounting  the 
stairs.  (( I  will  take  care  of  you  if  no  one  else 
will."  She  led  him  into  the  parlor,  and  after 
seating  herself,  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 
his  cheeks,  while  her  own  tears  mingled  with 
bis.  "  Poor  little  fellow  !  what  will  you  be, 
with  such  a  mother?"  she  murmured,  resting 
her  head  on  his  little  shoulder,  to  hide  the  tears 
of  pity,  she  could  not  restrain-  "  Enough  to 
break  his  little  heart !"  she  said,  half  inaudibly, 
as  she  raised  her  face,  to  look  into  his  brimming 
eyes,  with  their  grieved  expression.  "  Do  n't 
cry,  Harry ;  you  \re  Kate's  little  Harry,  darling !" 
Her  soothing  voice,  her  tender  kiss,  and  the 
caressing  hand,  she  laid  among  his  bright  curls, 
soon  dried  his  tears.  He  sunk  to  sleep  in  her 
arms,  and  more  than  one  warm  drop,  fell  from 
the  pitying  eyes  of  Kate  Fisher,  as  she  looked 
down  upon  him,  and  watched  his  infant  breathing. 
She  was  unhappy,  disappointed,  home  sick.  Her 
light-hearted  gaiety  was  gone;  she  longed  to 
leave  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ross,  and  to  see  their 
own  little  parlor  again — to  sit  by  her  mother's 
6tde,  and  while  she  listened  to  her  words  of  com- 
fort and  affection,  to  know  they  were  also  the 
words  of  truth.  « I  '11  not  ask  for  variety,  very 
soon,  if  it  is  to  be  of  this  sort,"  thought  poor 
Kate,  with  a  half-sad,  half-mischievous  smile,  on 
her  lip,  for  a  moment.  "  Nor  will  I  wish  to  be 
like  Mrs.  Ross,  when  I  get  to  be  thirty  years 
old, — so  delightful  in  company,"  and  again  came 
that  smile,  between  mischief  and  sadness.  "  Ah ! 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  me,  to  cultivate  rather, 
the  qualities  that  will  make  home  pleasant.    If  I 


carry  in  company  a  right  earnest  will  to  see 
others  happy,  I  can  do  well  enough,  if  my  tongue 
is  not  always  laden  with  interest  and  eloquence. 
It  is  all  selfishness  in  me,  I  really  believe.  I 
am  right,  just  as  I  am  now,  if  I  only  try  to  do 
the  best  I  can."  Kate  smiled  very  complacently, 
for  we  generally  feel  pretty  well  satisfied,  when 
we  compare  ourselves  with  a  person  who  is 
worse.  And  she  certainly  was  comparing  herself 
with  her  hostess.  < « But  such  a  disappointment !" 
and  a  shade  of  sadness  came  upon  her  young 
face,  and  chased  away  the  smile.  Dinner  time 
came,  and  Mrs.  Ross  was  sunny  as  a  May  morn- 
ing :  but  her  visitor  was  silent  and  pensive.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  return  home,  that  very 
day,  and  right  glad  she  was,  that  her  head  ached, 
as  an  excuse.  She  meant  to  leave,  on  toe 
strength  of  it,  and  she  feared  every  moment  it 
would  desert  her.  "  I  am  sick,  Mrs.  Ross,  I 
must  go  home,"  Kate  said,  with  an  abruptness, 
that  startled  herself,  on  rising  from  the  dinner 
table.  It  flashed  across  ber  mind  at  the  moment, 
that  she  was  not  telling  the  exact  truth,  by  giving 
her  headache  as  the  reason.  She  colored,  and 
hesitated,  as  Mrs.  Ross  said,  "  Kate  !"  in  perfect 
astonishment.  "I  am  home  sick,  Mrs.  Ross," 
the  young  girl  said,  with  a  strong  effort  at  frank* 
ness;  her  fingers  fairly  tingled.  "Oh!  very 
well,"  replied  the  lady,  coldly,  "I  certainly  have 
no  wish  to  detain  you  in  a  place  that  is  disagree- 
able to  you.  I  am  sorry  my  efforts  to  make  your 
visit  pleasant,  have  failed  so  entirely."  The  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Ross  flashed,  and  her  lip  curled  angrily, 
as  she  fixed  her  gaze  upon  Kate's  downcast 
face. 

"  Do  n't  think  I  'm  ungrateful  for  your  kindness 
to  me," — began  Kate,  raising  her  eyes  timidly, 
but  she  dropped  them  again,  quickly.  She 
encountered  an  expression,  she  once  thought  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Ross  could  not  wear.  After  hesita- 
ting a  moment,  she  bowed  slightly,  said  ((Good 
morning !"  then  hurried  out  of  the  room.  She 
went  into  the  nursery,  and  kissed  all  the  children 
fondly.  In  five  minutes  more,  she  was  flying 
home  with  fleet  steps. 

»(  Oh !  mother,  such  a  story  as  I  have  got  totj 
tell  you,  I  am  almost  afraid  you  won't  believe! 
it!"  she  exclaimed,  bounding  into  the  parlor, 
where  her  mother  sat,  and  flinging  her  arms 
around  her  neck.     "  O,  I  've  hurried  home  so,  I 
can  hardly  get  my  breath." 

(( Well,  what  is  your  story,  Kate  ?"  questioned 
Mrs.  Fisher,  with  a  smile  lurking  about  the  con 
ners  of  her  mouth. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Ross  is  a  passionate,  deceitful 
woman !  It  is  true,  mother.  It  is  no  imagina- 
tion of  mine.  She  pnti  on  all  her  amiable  tin* 
and  graces,  for  company." 
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"I  knew  all  this,  Kate,  bat  you  had  so  strong  / 
a  desire  to  be  like  her  in  society,  I  thought  as  | 
yon  wished  to  visit  her,  it  might  teach  you  a  ; 
lesson  you  would  not  soon  forget.   I  hoped  it 
might  show  you,  that  our  efforts  ought  to  be  as 
strong,  to  play  the   agreeable,    at   home,    as 
abroad." 

«  But  mother,  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  told  me  her  character.1' 


«  You  know  I  do  n't  approve  of  telling  peopled 
faults,  unless  some  good  may  result  from  it.  I  knew 
you  would  be  sorely  disappointed,  but  I  trusted 
that  your  good  sense  would  make  it  profitable. 
You  must  learn  to  prize  people  more  for  moral 
worth,  than  for  the  amusement  they  afford  you. 
I  suppose  the  friendship  is  now  entirely  broken 
off  between  us." 

"  0,  I  hope  so  !"  was  Kate's  fervent  response. 
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AR  down  and  away  in  a  aba- 
[ 7  dowy  place, 

Where  the  sunshine  crept  in 
faintly, 
And  the  Tines  swept  low  with  a 
drooping  grace, 
And  the  leave*  were  still  and 
saintly ; 
Where  the  wind  forgot  its  rushing  tones, 

And  whispered  softly  pest, 
Though  oat  on  the  hill-side  its  voice  was  wild, 

And  the  skies  were  overcast : 
There— passing  a  happy  life  away, 

Drinking  the  morning  dew, 
And  making  fragrance  all  the  day, 
A  wild-wood  flower  grew. 


Through  all  its  life  no  human  eye 

Had  ever  bent  above  it. 
Bat  it  caught  sweet  glimpses  of  the  sky, 

And  learned  from  these  to  love  it 
Ind  when  leaves  were  parted  o'er  its  head, 

The  sun-touch  brought  it  bliss, 
i.nd  it  quivered  down  to  its  glowing  heart, 

At  its  brightest,  faintest  kiss  : 
'or  the  little  flower  had  never  heard 

Of  the  wide  world's  light  and  stir, 


* 


And  she  dreamt  in  her  happy  simple  joy, 
That  the  sun  was*  bright  for  her. 


But  there  came  one  day  to  the  forest  dim, 

A  woodman  stoat  and  bustling, 
And  the  pleasant  quiet  seemed  naught  to  him, 

Or  the  wind's  uncertain  rustling  : 
He  peered  about  among  the  vines 

With  a  Marching  prying  eye, 
And  he  crushed  the  moss  with  a  heedless  tread, 

And  dashed  the  trailers  by ; 
'Till  be  found  at  last  what  he  came  to  seek, 

A  sapling  straight  and  tall, 
And  the  trunk  he  broke,  with  a  heavy  stroke, 

And  laughed  to  see  it  fall. 

Down — down  with  a  sobbing,  thrilling  crash, 

With  its  treasures  clinging  o'er  it, 
And  light  flew  in  with  a  blinding  flash, 

And  scared  the  shades  before  it ; 
A  wide  quick  gleam,  around — above— 

The  little  flower  fell, 
And  she  saw  that  the  sun,  her  own  dear  love, 

Kissed  every  flower  as  well ; 
And  the  leaves  pressed  close  on  her  burning 
heart, 

And  she  bowed  her  pallid  head, 
And  before  the  day  had  passed  away, 

The  wild-wood  flower  was  dead.         h.  m. 
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IS    sweet,  beside  the    parent 
stem 
To  see  the  flow'rets  spring ; 
To  watch  tbem  leaf  by  leaf 
expand 
To  their  full  opening. 


/*hile  thus  one  tender  bud  began 

Its  petals  to  unclose, 
ttesfc-venly  messenger  there  came 
And  pliack'd  the  opening  rose. 
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'T  was  borne  to  heaven— and  planted  there 

By  an  Almighty  hand ; 
And  nurtured  by  celestial  care 

Its  beauties  now  expand. 

But  here,  the  storm,  the  canker  worm, 
The  blighting  mildew  come — 

Oh !  rather  yield  it  up  to  God 
And  let  him  take  it  home  ! 

A.  P.  L. 


For    Arthur's    Mataiint. 
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JXCKLLENT  in  diaposi- 
ion,  and  diligent  as  &  stu- 
dent, Alpbonso  K.  was  well 
known  and  esteemed  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  His 
young  companions  often  re- 
"l  proached  him  with  his  haired 
1 1  of  women,  which  seemed  the 
f  more  remarkable,  as  on  pub- 
s  he  aought  the  society  of  agreeable 
women  and  was  quite  gallant  in  his  manners 
towards  them,  though  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  seek  them  in  the  domestic  circle.  Edmund, 
his  intimate  friend,  one  day  pressed  him  urgently 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  neighboring  castle, 
whose  lady  inhabitants  he  had  met  a  short  time 
before,  at  a  ball.  After  listening  impatiently  to 
various  trifling  excuses,  bis  friend,  at  length, 
expressed  his  serious  displeasure  at  Alphonso's 
thus  withdrawing  from  all  domestic  intercourse. 
Alphonto  sought  to  turn  aside  the  conversation, 
but  when  he  perceived  Edmund  was  really  in 
earnest,  he  gave  him  the  following  explanation. 

"My  father  married,  against  my  grandfather's 
will,  the  port  ion  lesa  daughter  of  a  man  whom  he 
abhorred.  I  can  only  once  remember  to  have 
seen  my  grandfather.  I  was  about  fi"e  years 
old,  when  my  mother  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  old  roan ;  like  all  other  mothers,  she 
was  convinced  of  roy  surpassing;  loveliness,  and 
dressed  in  my  first  fine  suit  of  boy's  clothes,  I 
was  to  present  my  grandfather  with  a  wreath  on 
his  birth  day.  Some  touching  verses,  which  I 
was  to  repeat,  were  to  complete  the  scene.  The 
old  man  was  fearfully  ugly  !  I  never  saw  a  more 
perfect  death's  head  on  human  shoulders  !  he  had, 
too,  a  horrid  trick  of  snapping  his  teeth  together, 
just  at  northern  fancy  has  depicted  Death  with 
his  scythe.  I  was  to  terrified  at  the  tight  of  him, 
that  my  verses  went  out  of  my  head  ;  I  could 


not  aay  a  word — when  he  drew  me  kindly  towards 
bim,  I  shrank  back — in  short,  the  whole  plan 
miscarried.  My  mother,  I  fear,  was  blamed  for 
her  want  of  power  to  please,  and  my  grandfather, 
to  avenge  himself,  married  a  very  young  and  very 
poor  girt,  withdrew  from  his  prosperous  business, 
and  retired  to  a  beautiful  estate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  A  year  after,  his  young  wife  presented 
bim  with  a  daughter,  in  whose  favor  he  made  a 
will,  entirely  disinheriting  my  father,  and  died 
soon  after.  He  had  made  his  fortune  by  success- 
ful speculations,  and  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it 
at  he  pleated.  My  father  wat  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  his  legitimate  portion,  and  even  this 
wat  most  welcome,  as  it  was  not  until  some 
time  after  that  he  received  an  appointment  in 
Manheim,  the  income  from  which  enabled  him  to 
educate  me. 

For  several  years  we  heard  nothing  of  the 
step-molher.  My  parents  had  too  many  painful 
thoughts  connected  with  her  to  allow  them  to 
ask  after  her  with  indifference,  and  they  were  too 
good  to  feel  hatred.  While  I  wat  at  home  for  the 
holidays,  my  father  suddenly  received  a  letter 
from  her,  in  which  she  proposed  to  him  to  make 
a  jast  division  of  my  grandfather's  property,  by 
marrying  her  daughter  to  me.  She  said  she  had 
nothing  to  reproach  herself  with  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  she  only  fell  that  my  father  must  be 
deeply  wounded.  Amid  the  protracted  sufferings 
of  a  wasting  disease,  this  thought  occupied  her 
incessantly,  and  she  was  convinced  she  would 
bring  joyful  tidings  to  her  husband  beyond  the 
grave,  if  she  could  make  amends  for  hit  severity 
by  thus  uniting  his  two  descendants.  Many 
enthusiastic  praises  of  her  daughter,  proved,  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  make  gold  my  only  induce- 
ment to  accept  her  proposition.  My  father 
scarcely  consulted  my  inclinations  ;  having  long 
felt  the  pressure  of  straitened  circumstances, 
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after  being  accvtomed  to  every  luxury  in  child-  .  grant  me  the  satisfaction  of  teeing  him  solemnly 

hood  and  youth,  wealth  was  now  his  dearest    pledged  to  you  before  my  death." 

object.   He  only  told  me  that  I  might  now  draw        Alphooao  sprang  up  and  tried  to  distinguish 

/or  doable  the  amount  I  had  hitherto  required  for     the  features  of  the  figure.    In  the  darkness  of 

107  expenses  at  the  university,  for,  that,  having  I  the  chamber  it  was  impossible ;  he  pereeived 

been  restored  to  his  inheritance,  he  was  no  longer  j  that  the  broad  lace  of  a  white  hood  veiled  her 

forced  to  torment  himself  by  economizing.    To  i  face  entirely.    He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 

say  the  troth,  I  did  not  think  much  about  the  j  allowed  himself  a  kiss,  which  she,  trembling 

matter.    I  thought  it  very  stupid  to  be  married,  \  violently,  did  not  return,  but  said,  in  a  low 

but  that  was  far  off;  my  increased  funds  were  a  »  voice, 

pleasure  near  at  hand,  so  I  allowed  my  father  to  J  «<  Do  not  be  too  hasty ;  I  hope  our  mother  will 
complete  the  bargain  with  his  step-mother.  After  <  yet  live  to  bless  ns  often." 
six  months,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  my  |  The  sick  woman  heard  her,  and,  weeping, 
betrothed ;  especially  as  her  mother  died  a  short  j  mourned  over  the  obstinacy  of  youth,  which, 
(me  after  our  engagement,  and  Alvina  was  re-  j  in  the  fulness  of  life,  could  scarcely  believe  in 
oored  to  my  parents'  house.  They  wrote  roe  the  J  the  near  approach  of  death.  Alvina  listened, 
sost  flattering  accounts  of  her  mind  and  heart ;  j  gently  sobbing,  but  motionless,  until  a  violent  fit 
at  to  my  great  dissatisfaction,  my  father  ordered  j  of  coughing  attacked  her  patient.  Suddenly  the 
»  to  take  a  journey  to  Hamburg,  and,  the  next  j  stiff  figure  moved  as  if  endowed  with  etberial 
rfidays,  a  journey  to  Berlin,  and  so  I  have  now  j  powers.  She  afforded  the  sufferer  every  means 
«n  engaged  two  years  without  having  ever  of  relief,  with  a  graceful  and  well  directed 
m  my  betrothed.  Her  letters  bespeak  a  mind  skill,  and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  able  to 
a  high  order,  but  they  come  seldom.  This,  j  breathe,  tenderly  entreated  her  to  forgive  her 
•i),  is  the  reason  that  I  have  avoided  all  familiar  opposition.  All  was  now  quiet.  The  mother 
ercourse  with  the  ladies  that  1  know.  In  com-  j  begged  her  to  remain  by  her  bed,  and  Alphonso, 
y,  in  a  ball  room,  they  are  not  dangerous ;  J  asked,  with  some  curiosity,  why  they  did  not 


,  situated  as  I  am,  J  do  not  like  to  trust 
telf  in  the  family  circle   of  any  attractive 


ht  round  the  neck  of  any  young  man,"  said 
a  mere  marriage  of  speculation.    And  the 


call  Alvina  by  her  own  name  ?    His  father  gave 
him  to  understand  that  it  was  a  caprice  of  the 
og  girl.    Whether  I  shall  be  happy,  I  know  j  young  lady,  who  had  taken  a  dislike  to  this  fanci- 
bot  I  am  firmly  determined  to  be  eonscien-  l  ful  name,  and  preferred  the  simple  one  which  had 
t,  cost  what  it  may."  |  been  added  by  her  godmother  at  her  baptism. 

s  friend  was  now  satisfied,  and  commiserated  j,  Alphonso  said  something  complimentary  to  her, 
tonso's  unnatural  position.    «  It  is  a  dead     to  which  she  quickly  and  coldly  rejoined ; 

"We  should  always  carefully  avoid  giving 
children  pretensions  which  they  have  not  the 
girl,  too !  she  must  know  that  she  has  J  means  of  supporting,  even  in  the  matter  of  the 
t  you,  were  she  Hebe  and  Minerva  too.  Is  names  they  receive ;  I  was  early  conscious  of 
.ndsome  ?"  <  this,  and  laid  aside  a  name  which  reminds  one  of 

sk  me  nothing  further,'1  said  Alphonso,  and    a  poetic  ideal.*' 

id  color,  <<  however  she  may  be,  she  will  find  !  This  somewhat  formal  remark  led  to  a  conver- 
good  husband,  and  she  cannot  be  so  ugly  j  nation,  in  which  Alphonso  could  not  but  admire 
e  mind  breathing  in  her  letters  can  fail  to  the  mind  exhibited  by  his  friend ;  her  delicacy  of 
her  attractive."  i  feeling  attracted  him,  but  an  apparent  coldness  in 

con  vernation  took  place  about  Christmas,     her  nature  repulsed  him ;  her  slender  figure  was, 


fore  New/  Tear,  Alphonso  received  a  sum- 
>me  to  see  his  mother  once  again,  who 


alternately,  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose  like  a 
statue,  or  of  light,  rapid,  spirit-like  motion, 
log  of  a  rapid  consumption.  Alphonso  j  neither  of  which  expressed  natural  unrestrained 
t  to  Manheim.  It  was  a  stormy  Decern-  grace,  but  something  studied  and  artificial.  The 
ing  when  he  arrived  at  his  father's  house,  family  now  left  the  mother,  to  take  their  evening 
wi   hie   mother  past  all  hope  of  recovery,     meal,  but  Alvina  remained  with  her.    Alphonso 


»f  joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  once 
fe  had  scarcely  seated  himself  beside 
when  she  beckoned  to  her  side  a  slender 


had  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  watch    by  his 
mother  during  the  night,  and  found,  when  all  the 
rest  had  retired,  that  Alvina  was  prepared  to 
ao,  in    the  darkness  of  the  sick  room,  |  share  this  duty  with  him. 
motionless,  half-hidden  by  the  curtains  \      <<  For  four  weeks  she  has  not  left  me  a  single 
I.  \  night,"  said  the  mother,  grateful  as  only  sufferers 

,  *'  amid   the  sick  woman,  extending  her  j  can  feel  gratitude.  «  A  few  hours'  rest  during  the 
re  ia    your  betrothed  lover.    You  will  \  day  suffices  for  her  refreshment.    Ah!  wiihout 
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her,  these  long  nights  of  pain  would  have  driven 
me  to  despair !" 

Alphonso  gave  Alvina  his  heartfelt  thanks. 
Her  manner  of  performing  the  various  services 
she  rendered,  was  even  more  valuable  than  the 
services  themselves.  A  constant  restlessness 
seemed  to  distress  the  invalid,  even  more  than 
pain,  and  then  the  only  thing  that  soothed  her 
was  to  feel  both  her  children's  hands  united  in 
her  own.  But  amid  this  unbounded  devotion  of 
her  young  nurse,  Alphonso  could  not  fail  to  re- 
mark that  the  latter  was  far  from  being  at  her 
ease.  When  any  severe  sufferings  of  his  mother 
rendered  her  aid  necessary,  mildness,  grace,  and 
tenderness,  seemed  to  animate  her  voice  and  all 
her  movements,  but  as  soon  as  the  exigency  was 
past,  her  cold  cutting  manner  returned.  And 
when  the  long  winter  night  through  which  they 
bad  watched  together  was  over,  he  hoped  to  find 
it  was  only  the  peculiarity  of  their  position  that 
had  caused  these  apparent  contradictions;  his 
impatience  to  see  her  nice  increased  every 
moment,  but  before  the  morning  dawned,  he  was 
again  disappointed,  for  his  mother,  with  more 
severity  than  tenderness,  ordered  her  to  retire 
and  take  some  rest.  Alphonso  himself  needed 
refreshment.  Two  nights  riding,  and  one 
passed  by  a  sick  bed,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  seek  his  couch — and,  by  some  strange 
accident,  it  so  happened,  that,  in  his  alternate 
hours  of  sleeping  and  watching  dnring  the  two 
following  days,  he  only  saw  his  betrothed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  sick  chamber.  He  had  passed 
both  nights  as  he  did  the  first  after  his  arrival,  in 
watching  with  Alvina,  and  ail  the  circumstances 
were  calculated  to  raise  her  in  his  estimation ; 
for  the  nearer  death  approached,  the  more  the 
excellence  and  elevation  of  her  character  was 
disclosed.  With  indescribable  gentleness  she 
bore  the  impatience  of  the  sufferer,  by  a  well- 
timed  cheerfulness,  she  turned  away  her  thoughts 
from  her  own  sorrows,  with  pious  tenderness  she 
breathed  comfort  and  confidence  into  the  breaking 
heart,  with  undaunted  firmness  she  supported  the 
dying  mother  in  her  arms,  during  the  long,  violent 
death  struggle. 

In  one  of  her  last  clear  moments,  the  sufferer 
elasped  the  hands  of  the  two  young  people, 
joined  them  together,  and  said  to  her  son,  with 
an  effort  that  gave  her  voice  a  fearful  tone : 

"Regard  not  beauty,  and  in  her  you  will  re- 
ceive your  greatest  blessing." 

The  cold  sweat  of  death  was  on  her  hand,  as 
she  convulsively  grasped  theirs.  Alphonso, 
overcome  with  horror,  in  the  blue  light  that  fell 
upon  his  dying  mother's  face,  saw  that  she  was 
striving  to  say  something  more ;  he  looked  up  to 
Marie,  to  call  her  observation  to  his  assistance, 


and,  as  the  same  blue  light  fell  upon  her,  he  re- 
cognised, with  a  shudder,  features  that  had  once 
before  terrified'  him ;  bat,  in  an  instant,  the  light 
vanished,  and  the  dying  woman  sank  on  Mat ie's 
bosom  and  expired. 

The  veil  of  night,  which  bad  hitherto  been 
wrapped  around  the  two  friends,  must  now 
vanish,  and,  with  it,  peace  fled  from  Alphonso's 
spirit.  From  Alvina's  heart  it  bad  long  since 
departed.  Most  unfortunately,  she  had  inherited 
from  her  father  his  extraordinary  ugliness.  Her 
mother,  young,  poor,  and  inexperienced,  had 
looked  upon  her  own  marriage  as  a  providential 
thing ;  and,  its  short  duration,  did  not  give  her 
time  to  feel  the  evil  consequences  of  it.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Alvina  was  the  central 
point  of  her  existence.  Possessed  of  an  ample 
estate,  on  which  she  lived  alone,  there  was  no  one 
to  contradict  the  conviction  of  her  child's  beauty, 
and  when  she  appeared  beyond  its  confines,  her 
wealth  procured  flatterers,  or  a  cold  courtesy 
allowed  htr  to  remain  undeceived.  With  a  fine 
figure  that  was  every  year  developing — with  the 
highest  endowments  of  mind  and  heart — Alvina 
had  this  unfortunate  and  daily  increasing  likeness 
to  her  father,  so  that  all  who  saw  her  received 
the  fearful  impression  of  a  death's  head  upon  a 
beautiful  body.  Her  mother,  however,  seemed 
to  have  no  idea  of  it.  If  her  husband  had  pos- 
sessed the  head  of  a  Jupiter,  she  could  not  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  her  daughter's  like- 
ness to  him.  She  superintended  her  education 
with  careful  attention.  No  kind  of  instruction 
was  wanting,  and  her  own  example  taught  her 
industry,  goodness  and  piety. 

Thus  Alvina  grew  up,  surrounded  by  rural 
pleasures,  or  busied  with  her  lessons  in  Coblentx, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  her  education,  her  mother 
passed  the  winter.  At  an  early  age,  she  showed 
a  great  talent  for  landscape  drawing,  and  her 
teacher  was  a  whimsical  old  man,  who,  in  his 
love  of  his  own  branch  of  the  art,  despised  every 
other.  It  was  thus  quite  possible  to  keep  Alvina 
altogether  unconscious  of  her  unfortunate  defects 
of  appearance.  Her  daily  companions,  from 
being  long  accustomed  to  her,  did  not  think  of 
them,  or  were  won  by  the  loveliness  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  strangers  were  too  polite  to  notice  them, 
and  hoped  that,  as  she  approached  maturity,  her 
ugliness  wonld  be  less  striking;  but,  as  her 
youth  unfolded,  it  seemed  rather  to  increase. 

She  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  when  a  rich 
miller  of  the  neighborhood  left  a  considerable 
legacy  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  church  of 
his  native  village.  A  painter  from  Frankfort 
was  procured  to  paint  two  sacred  pictures,  and 
the  whole  neighborhood  flocked  to  see  the  new 
ornaments.     The  artist  belonged  to  a  school 
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then  highly  renowned   in    Germany,  and,  as  .  was  her  own  secret;  she  was  accustomed  to  be 
Alrina's  mother  had  been  mentioned  to  him  as  a    loved,  and  this  was  all  she  needed.    Her  mother 


wealthy  woman,  he  took  occasion  to  recommend 
his  improvements  to  her  especial  notice ;  and 
when  Alvina  asked  him  some  questions  that 
denoted  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  art,  he 
overcame  the  impression  her  ugliness  made  upon 
n'm,  and  pointed  out  to  her  "  the  lovely  oval,  the 
we,  maidenly  forehead,  the  waving  lines  of  the 
aooth,  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  Whole," 
yall  of  which  he  suddenly  awoke  in  the  young 
irl's  mind  a  distinct  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
arty,  and  the  entire  want  of  it  in  herself.  She 
tamed  home  in  a  thoughtful  mood ;  her  first 
tpolse  led  her  to  the  mirror,  and  yet  she  felt 
vcret  dread  of  comparing  her  own  image  with 
f  rules  the  painter  had  laid  down.     She  shot 


represented  her  relative  as  poor,  unjustly  defraud- 
ed, contracted  in  his  means  of  living;  she  saw 
herself  in  possession  of  the  means  of  enriching 
him,  of  repairing  the  injustice  done  him.  She 
loved,  in  anticipation,  the  being  whose  happiness 
she  could  create ;  and,  it  quite  escaped  her,  that 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  gratitude  and  love, — 
that  love  which  is  founded  upon  gratitude  on  the 
man's  side,  promises  but  a  doubtful  happiness 
in  married  life.  She  answered  the  letter  Alphonso 
had  written  to  her  by  his  parents1  command,  with 
so  much  feeling  and  dignity,  that  he  ascribed  the 
few  peculiarities  he  noticed  in  it,  to  an  embar- 
rassment resulting  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  intercourse  of  estranged  relatives  was 


self  up  in  her  room,  and  called  to  mind  all  the     thus  renewed. 


s  which  in  any  way  resembled  the  artist's 
lonna,  and  could  not  find  a  single  feature  like 
own,  and  she  now  remembered  moments 
n  others  had  remarked  this,  felt  and  expressed 
rithoot  her  understanding  them.  This  dis- 
ry  gave  her  infinite  pain,  but  it  was  so 
,'iated  with   the  picture  of  the  Madonna, 


Her  mother  died  soon  after:  she  came  to 
Alphonso's  parents,  and  here  all  deception  regard- 
ing herself  was  soon  at  an  end.  In  Manheim, 
no  one  took  particular  interest  in  her ;  she  was 
no  longer  an  heiress,  residing  on  her  own  estate. 
There  were  none  to  flatter ;  and  few,  even,  noticed 
her.  She  saw  herself  rudely  stared  at;  she 
h  had  given  rise  to  the  conversation,  and  her  J  heard  exclamations  which  heartless  strangers 
of  praying  before  her,  that  the  sorrow  was  >  suffered  to  escape  from  them.  Alphonso's  mother, 
ipanied  with   religious  submission.      She  \  who  from  the  pressure  of  limited  circumstances, 

had  learned  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  wealth, 
would,  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  have  willingly 
chosen  a  still  uglier  daughter-in-law;  but  to 
Alvina,  she  felt  she  owed  no  gratitude, — the  for- 
tune she  brought  was  only  a  restoration  not  a 
gift.  Alvina  saw  herself  deprived,  for  the  first 
time,  of  hove  and  happiness.  She  was  now 
really  unhappy.  Her  mother's  will  left  her  no 
means  of  sharing  her  property  with  Alphonso, 
except  by  this  marriage,  or,  she  would  gladly 
have  purchased  her  freedom  with  half  her  fortune. 
She  soon  perceived,  that  her  future  parents, 
an  instructive  lesson,  to  which  she  |  designedly  hindered  her  betrothed  from  knowing 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  But  this  her  personally,  and  she  looked  forward  to  the 
as  concealed  in  the  depth  of  her  heart,  time  when  this  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  as 
srd  appearance  conveyed  an  altogether  the  final  destruction  of  her  happiness.  But  even 
mpression.  Deprived  of  the  means  of  \  this  long,  sad  interval,  was  not  without  its  alle- 
npression  to  her  feeliugs,  she  acquired  |  viations.  Her  goodness  had  overcome  the  pre- 
of  manner,  an  earnestness,  a  severity,  <  judices  of  her  relatives  ;  she  had  won  their  love, 
ised  in  proportion  to  her  warmth  of  |  and  awakened  feelings,  which,  in  their  contracted 
'rorn  the  fear  of  doing  any  thing  as  a  |  household,  had  long  Iain  dormant ;  and  when 
would  do  it,  there  was  a  constant  con-  |  Alphonso's   mother  had,  from  policy,  sent  her 

son  away  during  his  first  vacation,  she  afterwards 
continued  to  do  it  from  sincere  anxiety,  lest  the 
lust  of  the  eye  should  tempt  him  to  disregard  a 
treasure  whose  value  she  could  feel  rather  than 
understand,  and  which  now  seemed  to  her  more 
precious  than  mere  gold. 

Having  gained  the  affection  of  those  around  her, 
Alvina  became  more  reconciled  to  her  lot,  when 


alluded  to  what  she  felt  on  this  subject, 

her  mother  and  other  friends  treated  the 

•d  girl  with  more  affection  than  ever,  it  did 

ider  her  bitter,  but  more  gentle  and  winning 

•fore. 

r.thts  painful  discovery  of  her  ugliness, 
acquired  a  passionate  love  for  drawing 
tan  face.  She  prevailed  upon  her  mother 
>r  take  lessons  in  this  branch  during  their 
y  in  Coblentz,  and  studied  the  ideal  of 
n  every  face  and  every  object.  Beauty, 
exhibited  in  a  flower  or  a  human  face, 


at    her,    and    her  mind  unconsciously 

jenetratinsr,  analyzing  character,  that 

t  range  ly  with  her  youthful  years. 

er'e  proposition,  to  make  amends  for 

unjust  will    by  marrying  Alphonso, 

with    the    opposition  from  her  that 

»een  expected.    Alvina  lived  entirely 

of  her  ideas ;  her  conscious  ugliness 


t 
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disease  attacked  the  mother.  And  now  Alvina 
seemed  like  a  beneficent  angel;  the  mother 
forgot  the  past,  and  longed  for  the  moment  that 
would  unite  her  two  beloved  children.  Thus 
the  moment  arrived  when  she  summoned  her  son 
to  her  dying  bed.  Alvina,  meanwhile,  had  con- 
trived a  plan  by  which  to  circumvent  her 
mother's  will.  She  resolved  to  declare  to 
Alphonso,  after  his  arrival,  that  she  was  willing 
to  go  through  the  church  ceremony,  but  as  soon 
as  this  had  secured  him  a  share  of*  her  property, 
he,  as  well  as  herself,  should  possess  unlimited 
freedom  as  far  as  honor  and  conscience  would 
permit.  She  hoped  to  be  able  to  live  on  her 
estate  on  the  Rhine.  The  sick  mother  rendered 
this  plan  impracticable.  When  she  expected  her 
son  to  arrive,  she  besought  Alvina,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  to  let  her  arrange  every 
thing,  so  that  her  son  might  have  some  time  to 
know  her  before  he  was  aware  of  her  appearance ; 
he  would  then  love  her  too  tenderly  to  care  for 
it.  Alvina  sat  up  with  her  every  night ;  her  son 
should  see  her  only  by  faint  lamp-light,  and  with 
a  veiled  face.  Alvina  could  not  oppose  a  dying 
mother,  she  thought  she  could  still  hold  the 
affair  in  her  own  hands,  and  listened  to  these 
earnest  entreaties. 

Alphonso  came.  '  The  mother's  plan  succeeded 
imperfectly ;  Alvina's  was  altogether  frustrated. 
Alas  !  she  had  not  reflected  that  her  heart  might 
not  always  be  free  to  rule  over  circumstances. 
Alphonso  bad  excited  a  passion  in  her  heart,  and 
her  reason  was  no  longer  the  sole  guide  of  her 
future  destiny. 

The  mother  had  breathed  her  last;  Alvina 
gently  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow ;  a  long 
silence  followed ;  at  length  Alphonso  embraced 
his  father  and  led  him  out  of  the  room.  The 
windows  were  opened,  and  the  bright  light  of  a 
winter  morning  streamed  in ;  the  various  things 
which  the  necessities  of  the  invalid  had  required, 
were  removed,  and  Marie  restored  order  and 
purity  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

She  was  thus  occupied,  when  Alphonso  entered. 
Had  not  the  ghastly  light  before  revealed  Marie's 
plain  features  when  she  received  his  mother's 
last  embrace;  he  would  not  now  have  been  so 
overcome  by  her  appearance ;  he  looked  upon 
that  momentary  glimpse  as  the  effect  of  his  own 
over-excited  nerves.  But  as  he  now  approached 
her,  and  in  the  clear  sunlight  that  fell  upon  her, 
distinctly  saw  beneath  her  hood  the  same  death- 
like visage,  that,  when  a  child,  had  repelled  him 
from  his  grandfather,  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment escaped  him,  which  the  unfortunate  girl 
interpreted  too  truly.  Suddenly  changing  to  her 
•tiff,  cold  manner,  she  said,  with  apparent  calm- 
ness, 


tt 


This  place,  my  cousin,  is  too  sacred  for  our 
childish  cares;  as  soon  as  my  duties  towards  the 
dead  will  allow,  we  will  speak  together  of  our 
dream  of  life." 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  motion  for  him 
to  depart,  which  Alphonso  felt  obliged  to  obey, 
and  left  the  room. 

A  verbal  explanation  with  her  betrothed,  was 
the  thing  of  all  others  that  Alvina  most  dreaded. 
But,  to  a  strong,  yet  wounded  spirit,  that  which 
requires  moat  effort  often  seems  easiest.  After 
some  hours  had  elapsed,  she  sought  her  cousin, 
and,  without  touching  upon  her  reasons,  disclosed 
to  him  her  plan.  She  called  the  agreement  of 
their  parents  an  unwarrantable  transaction ;  her 
mother's  will  a  proof  of  our  defective  laws,  and 
required  his  consent  to  her  proposition  as  a 
right  belonging  to  her  personal  freedom* 

Alphonso  was  now  quite  perplexed.  Had 
Alvina's  appearance  been  less  repulsive,  he  felt 
he  must  have  loved  her ;  there  seemed  to  him  a 
possibility  that  he  might  still  love  her;  for  he 
had  expected  it,  known  it,  and  yet,  at  moments, 
quite  forgotten  it.  That  she  wished  to  give  him 
up,  wounded  his  vanity,  wounded  his  heart ;  if 
he  consented  to  her  proposition,  he  would  slight 
a  maiden  whose  moral  worth  filled  him  with 
esteem;  if  he  insisted  on  their  marriage,  he 
would  seem  grasping  and  avaricious,  and  would 
impose  on  himself  fetters,  whose  continued  pres- 
sure he  felt  might  be  onerous.  As  she  concluded 
what  she  had  to  say,  he  was  still  less  capable  of 
deciding;  for  her  magnanimity  and  feeling  had 
conquered  her  assumed  coldness,  and  thrown  an 
attraction  about  her  to  which  the  young  man  was 
by  no  means  insensible.  His  own  reason,  too, 
revolted  from  accepting  her  proposition,  and  he, 
therefore,  persisted  in  rejecting  it. 

"  If  she  insisted  upon  it,  he  must  renounce 
her ;  but,  he  valued  her  too  highly,  and  was  him- 
self, too  proud  to  enter  into  any  agreement  of  the 
kind." 

Alvina's  heart  was  touched  by  this  semblance 
of  love ;  but  her  reason  gained  the  victory,  and 
she  broke  off  an  interview  whose  consequences 
she  mistrusted. 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day,  and 
Alphonso  and  Alvina,  who,  as  children  of  the 
deceased,  headed  the  procession,  were  too  much 
overcome  by  the  solemn  ceremonial  to  think  of 
any  other  feelings.  As  Alvina,  concealed  by  her 
long  veil,  stood  by  the  grave,  and,  at  the  last 
words  of  the  funeral  hymn,  trembled  with 
emotion,  Alphonso  supported  her  in  his  arms, 
and  felt,  with  indescribable  tenderness,  that  he 
was  supporting  his  future  wife. 

Some  days  after,  he  was  passing  through  the 
1  part  of  the  house  appropriated  to  the  housekeeper, 
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sad  beard  the  lend  hagbter  of  children  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  He  opened  the  door,  and,  with- 
out bciug  observed,  saw  a  group  of  several  chil- 
iren,  to  whom  Alvioa,  seated  on  a  low  chair, 
va*  telling  a  story.  Two  little  orphans,  grand- 
hildrea  of  the  housekeeper,  were  in  her  arms ; 
e  eaw  with  what  tenderness  they  hung  around 
er,  particularly  the  boy,  who  held  her  hand  to 
is  bosom,  and  gazed  in  her  eye  with  indescriba- 
e  affection.  The  little  creature  seemed  to 
teeivet  behind  its  disfigured  covering,  the 
aatiful  soul  that  was  struggling  for  freedom 
its  dark  prison.  Alvina,  with  a  lively  voice, 
1  a  child-like  simplicity,  was  relating  a  little 
ry,  which  combined  bright  and  striking  pic- 
js  with  a  touching  moral,  so  that  the  children, 
i  repeated  joyous  laughter,  more  or  less 
sted  by  the  conclusion,  surrounded  the  story 
»r,  and  thanked  her  with  many  caresses. 
i  the  evening,  Aiphonso  invited  Alvina  to 
c  with  him.  He  now  began  to  understand 
two-fold  nature  he  had  perceived  in  his 
•thed ;  he  felt  it  was  probable  that  the  con- 
in  of  being  loved  would  restore  a  harmony 
r  nature,  that  would  soon  reconcile  him  to 
ppearance.  The  winter  evening  was  mild 
ear.  Aiphonso  proposed  they  should  walk 
)  garden  of  the  castle,  and  see  the  stars 
ed  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Rhine.  Alvina 
ted ;  she  was  now  composed  and  unre- 
d ;  the  children  had  loved  her,  and  she  had 
hem  happy ;  now,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
and  shrouded  in  her  veil,  she  felt  more 
'I  Aiphonso  treated  her  with  sincere  affec- 
e  begged  to  be  allowed  again  to  speak  of 
i  she  had  proposed  to  him.  Both  of  them 
1  themselves  and  each  other,  for  when 
coed  the  house,  Alvina  had  promised  to 
reservedly,  the  wishes  of  the  dead.  This 

one  happy  evening  of  Alvina's  life ;  it 
bappiest  too,  for  her  friend.  When  the 
pa  rated  for  the  night,  both  children  and 
lieved  themselves  on  the  road  to  domes- 
aesm. 

true  hearted,  considerate  person,  had 
'  Alvina  that  it  was  not  the  ugliness, 
matnral  character  of  her  manners,  that 
pulsive  to  Aiphonso,  the  happiness  of 
ng  might  have  been  the  type  of  her 
r.  The  eye  becomes  accustomed  to 
less,  for  it   is  always  the  same;  but 

unnatural,    that  constantly  varies  in 

continues  to  offend.  But  Alvina  had 
md  hear  her  who  would  thus  venture, 
hour,  to  rescue  a  life  from  unhappi- 
this  apparent  contradiction  in  her 
id   manners,  increased,  in  proportion 

it  produced. 


A  few  days  after  the  walk  we  have  mentioned, 
Aiphonso  was  obliged  to  leave  Manheim.  Us 
was  to  graduate  in  Gottingen,  and  the  next  sum- 
mer undertake  the  duties  of  his  lather's  office. 
The  latter  wished  to  retire  to  an  estate  which 
Alvina  had  restored  to  the  family.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  two  lovers,  was  not  more 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  their  feeling  for 
each  other,  than  a  nearer  intercourse,  and  yet  it 
bound  their  hearts  more  firmly  together.  As 
soon  as  Aiphonso  perceived  the  unhealthy  state 
of  Alvina's  mind,  he  strove  to  remedy  it,  but 
forgot  that  admonitions,  coming  from  one  who 
suffers  from  our  fruits,  always  seem  like  re- 
proaches. But  reproaches  weaken  love,  and 
instead  of  liberating  Alvina  from  the  yoke  of  her 
own  self-distrust,  they  strengthened  her  convic- 
tion that  she  could  never  call  forth  love.  When 
Alphonso^s  letters  did  not  touch  upon  this  point, 
their  hearts  became  more  united,  their  sympa- 
thies strengthened,  and  Alvina  sought  to  apply,  in 
her  daily  life,  the  truths  and  principles  recom- 
mended and  enforced  by  her  friend. 

The  period  now  approached  which  was  to  unite 
them  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  His  father  wished 
their  marriage  to  be  celebrated  on  their  estate  in 
the  Rhinegan,  where  Alvina  had  been  brought  up. 

She  manifested  the  most  perfect  indifference 
about  the  arrangements  which  an  elderly  relative, 
commissioned  by  the  father,  was  making  for  the 
future  comfort  of  the  establishment.  But  her 
heart  was  agitated  by  feelings  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  this  apparent  indifference.  She 
had  found,  in  the  neighborhood,  a  friend  of  her 
early  youth,  who  bad  been  sent  to  school  before 
her  own  removal  to  Manheim.  They  had  parted 
as  children,  and  they  now  met  as  accomplished 
young  ladies.  Sara  was  a  perfect  blonde  and 
very  beautiful ;  she,  too,  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried,  and  expected  her  lover  just  at  the  time 
appoiuted  for  Alphonso's  arrival. 

Alvina,  whose  noble  heart  was  incapable  of 
envy,  admired  Sara's  beauty  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  artist ;  she  painted  her  as  Hebe ;  she 
adorned  her  with  roses,  like  Iphigenia ;  she  dressed 
her  like  a  Madonna,  put  an  officer's  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  called  in  the  whole  household  to 
admire  her  as  Joan  of  Arc.  Aiphonso  at  length 
arrived.  Could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  Alvina's 
former  constraint  should  be  doubled  in  Sara's 
presence  ?  It  was  her  constant  endeavor  to  do 
nothing  which  could  give  rise  to  the  thought  that 
she  tried  to  imitate  this  charming  girl.  Aiphonso 
tried  to  remove  this  constraint,  by  convincing 
her  that  she  entirely  satisfied  him,  but  here  he 
erred  and  went  too  far ;  he  forced  upon  himself 
an  assiduity,  a  studied  expression  of  tenderness, 
which  did  not  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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Alvina  saw  through  it,  and,  the  coldness  with  ;  the  next  two  days,  the  last  before  the  wedding, 
which  she  returned  his  attentions,  made  him  \  pass  by.  Alphonso  did  not  try  to  rouse  her,  he 
appear  ridiculous.  Sara,  who  had  no  suspicion  <  feared  to  interrupt  this  ominous  silence.  Those 
of  the  conflicting  feelings  that  agitated  her  I  in  the  house  perceived  that  she  was  much  agitated 
friend's  bosom,  endeavored,  by  increased  cheer-  \  by  the  visit  of  the  clergyman,  who  came  to  pass 
fulness  and  gaiety,  to  amuse  her  and  make  the  ;  the  evening  before  the  wedding  with  the  young 
time  pass  pleasantly.  \  proprietor.     She  entreated  Alphonso,  who  found 

One  evening,  when  Alvina,  with  self- torment-  (  a  comfort  in  being  with  her,  to  leave  her  this 
ing  attention,  had  been  watching  each  beautiful  .  evening  to  the  solitude  her  spirit  needed.  Her 
feature  in  Sara's  countenance,  as  she  laughed,  <  maid  saw  her  write  and  seal  up  papers,  and 
played,  and  attitudinized,  and  in  her  giddy  spirits  '  observed  that  the  old  steward  brought  her  a  coo- 
carried  Alphonso  along  with  her,  the  poor  girl's  <(  siderable  amount  of  ready  money, 
heart  was  filled — not  with  jealousy — but  with  The  marriage  took  place  the  next  day,  without 
despair  of  her  own  happiness,  so  that  she  sud-  ;  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends.  Sara 
denly  left  the  room  and  fled  to  the  furthest  \  was  bridesmaid  and  had  arrayed  herself  like  a 
recesses  of  the  garden.  Alphonso  was  not  so  ;  Flora ;  Alvina  was  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
carried  away,  that  the  struggle  had  escaped  his  j  The  delicate  texture  concealed  her  from  the 
notice ;  but,  trusting  to  her  better  genius,  he  )  curious  gaze  of  the  spectators  in  the  village 
hoped  his  own  unembarrassed  manner  would  ■  church,  but  it  did  not  prevent  her  from  seeing 
have  helped  her  to  conquer  her  feelings.  Alarmed  -  Alpbonso's  deathlike  paleness,  and  feeling  his 
and  full  of  remorse,  he  soon  hastened  after  her.  j  hand  tremble,  as  he  spoke  the  decisive  •*  I  will." 
While  Sara  was  playing  off  her  little  airs,  he  had  j  She  afterwards  seemed  unconstrained,  very  gen- 
felt,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  how  much  more  (  tie,  and  kind  in  her  manner  to  her  friend.  The 
happiness  for  life  was  insured  by  Alvina's  re-  '  company  broke  up  at  an  early  hour,  without  any 
fined  and  cultivated  mind,  than  by  such  fleeting  ,  of  the  old  fashioned  pastimes,  or  more  modern 
fascinations  as  these.  j  diversions  for  killing  time.     Alvina  suddenly 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  now  mingled  j  bade  her  husband  good  night,  and  assuming  her 

former  deathlike  coldness,  said  that  her  health 
required  rest.  The  next  morning  they  waited 
long  for  her  to  awake;  an  unnatural  stillness  per- 


with  some  anxiety,  he  found  his  friend  amid  the 
thick  foliage  beneath  the  dark,  evening  sky, 
kneeling  on  the  grass  and  sobbing  as  she  prayed. 
Full  of  sympathy,  her  unbappiness  and  his  own  j  vaded  the  whole  house,  and  every  one  feared  the 
overcame  him ;  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  he  ;  worst ;  Alphonso,  worn  out  with  weariness  of 
tried  to  comfort  her,  to  convince  her;  she  passed  {  mind,  waited  till  the  morning  was  far  advanced, 
from  the  sorrow  of  despair  to  the  joyful  belief  !  and  then  went  to  her  chamber.  It  was  empty ; 
that  she  was  loved,  and  in  the  exstacy  of  this  •  so  was  her  bed,  but  on  the  pillow  lay  the  follow- 
sudden  transition,   both    thought    they  held    a  /  ing  letter  superscribed  «  To  my  husband.11 

pledge  of  their  future  happiness,  and  felt  them- 

"  The  sacrifice  has  now  been  nobly  accomplished 


selves  indissolubly  united. 

Trembling,  but  happy,  they  returned  to  the  i  on  both  ,ide8-     You  have  re*>l™d  with  a  fi«»  «Piril 

house  arm  in  arm.  They  had  scarcely  entered  j  !°  dovot?  your  lifo  to  "? ;  l  have  the  c°uraSe  » ded' 
Ai  .  .  .  ,  «  .  .         icate    mine  to   you.     But  not  as  an  object   of   your 

the  garden  parlor  and  greeted  Sara,  when  the  j  compas(lionj  l0  8trilggle  with  the  temptation  to  arraign 
door  opened,  and  a  handsome  young  man  entered,  <  Providence,  who  laid  on  me  this  oppressive  burden, 
dressed  in  uniform.  With  a  loud  cry  of  delight,  while  it  planted  in  my  soul  an  infinite  thirst  for  free, 
Sara  flew  to  meet  her  Edward.  After  the  first  j  noble,  adoring  love.  My  mother's  will  is  now  com- 
joyous  welcome,  she  led  her  lover  to  her  friend,  j  P!i«d  with ;  you  are  master  of  my  property,  from 

which.  I  now  beg  you,  and  from  time  to  time  shall 
continue  to  ask  you,  to  give  me  as  much  as  my 
moderate  wants  may  require.  I  now  go  where  I 
may  weep  and  pray  without  disturbing  your  peace, 
seek  where  you  may,  you  will  not  be  able  to  find 
me.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  law  will 
be  able  to  separate  you  from  a  wife  who  has  faith* 
lessly  deserted  you ;  you  will  recover  your  freedom 


and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  behold  a  hand- 
somer couple.  Each  with  an  arm  around  the 
other,  they  looked  the  picture  of  youth  and  joy. 
Alphonso,  with  Alvina  on  his  arm,  stood  oppo- 
site to  them.  Alvina  was  lost  in  loving  admira- 
tion of  them  both,  when  her  eye,  guided  by  a 
secret  impulse,  fell  on  the  large  mirror  that  hung 


there  stood  her  unfortunate  face  beside  this 
blooming  pair.  Alphonso  shuddered  inwardly; 
she  felt  it  by  the  movement  of  his  arm,  and  from 
that  moment  her  resolution  was  taken.  With  all 
the  indifference  of  perfect  stupefaction,  she  saw  '      This  letter  was  signed  as  his  wife. 


beside  them;  Alphonso's  eye  followed  hers,  and  }  **for?  7°"  ^art  is  healed  of  its  injuries,  for  I  know 


that  it  will  be  deeply  wounded — and  justly — for  I 
feel  that  the  pain  of  forsaking  you  can  only  be  sur- 
passed by  that  of  living  with  you,  and  that  you  too 
will  feel." 
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Alpbooso  endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to 
lisrover  the  road  she  had  taken  ;  her  decided 
(reference  for  a  southern  climate,  several  expres- 
ses site  had  used  when  reading  travels  to  Lan- 
uedoc  and  Bayoone,  and  her  skill  in  the  French 
jguage,  convinced  him  that  she  had  directed  her 
eps  towards  France.  He  hastened  to  Coblentz. 
s  she  bad  no  letters  of  exchange,  but  only  ready 
wiey,  he  supposed  she  must  have  bought  some 
a  banker  here.  He  found  a  Jewish  bouse  of 
ne  note,  who  showed  him  in  their  books  that  a 
nog  lady,  closely  veiled,  who  represented  her- 
f  as  owner  of  Ellisbach  near  Ellfeld  in  the 
inegan,  bad  purchased  large  exchanges  payable 
Lyons.  Alphonso  hastened  after  her. 
Uthoogh  she  bad  but  twenty- four  honrs  start 
lim,  he  could  discover  no  trace  of  her,  and  the 
ker  at  Lyons  had  seen  nothing  of  her  notes  of 
lange.  at 

Iphonso  sought  her  in  every  part  of  the  region 
ribed  in  the  travels  he  supposed  to  be  the 
e  of  her  flight ;  he  went  as  far  as  Bayonne 
bund  no  traces  of  her  presence.  The  autumn 
far  advanced  when  he  returned.  His  heart 
for  the  unfortunate  girl,  whom  he  had  rob- 
jf  her  peace  and  driven  from  her  home, 
mint  revolted  at  the  quiet  circumspection 
which  his  father -had  instituted  inquiries, 
•as  most  assiduous  in  securing  to  him  his 
to  her  property. 

ras  in  this  memorable  year  that  the  reign- 
vereign,  like  all  other  German  princes,  was 
to  send  levies  to  Napoleon's  army,  destined 
5  northern  campaign.  MoTbid  grief  had 
\  in  Alphonso's  mind  a  longing  for  some- 
►f  greater  interest  than  his  own  personal 

;  he  joined  the  troops  on  their  march, 
.red  the  fate  of  thousands  who  conquered 

;  at  the  fatal  passage  of  the  Beresina  he 
amid  those  waves  of  human  misery,  and 
a  plank  escaped  to  the  shore  with  a  few 
>mpanions.  An  accident  separated  them, 
my  terrible  days  of  flight,  from  the  main 
ind  they  pushed  on  northwards.  They 
d  about  the  marsh  lands  of  Litherania, 
ren  by  suffering  and  danger,  ignorant  of 
ire  separation  from  the  army,  approached 
idaries  of  Kurland.  One  night,  when 
ailing  in  with  Russian  skirmishing  par- 
rented  them  from  seeking  the  neighbor- 
men,  Alphonso  was  the  most  active  in 
p  snow  to  protect  one  of  his  companions 
hilled,  from  the  keen  north  east  wind 
zvr  a  frozen  mist  upon  them.  He  was 
Jiansted.  Wet  through  with  perspira- 
his  severe  labor,  he  laid  down  close  by 
riend,  trying  to  warm  him.  The  sick 
a  way  the  sorrows  of  life,  for  this  chill 


was  his  last  suffering.  Alphonso  was  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  his  companions,  who  at  the  dawn 
of  day  weie  preparing  to  resume  their  flight  like 
frightened  deer. 

With  difficulty  he  raised  his  heavy  bead  from 
the  stiff  breast  of  his  companion,  and  begged  the 
others  not  to  begin  their  path  through  this  un- 
known country  in  the  darkness  of  night.  His 
companions  pointed  to  the  east  where  the  glow- 
ing redness  of  morning  was  scattering  the  thin 
clouds.  Alas !  Alphonso  never  saw  the  morning 
dawn  again.  The  coldness  of  the  night  and  the 
dead  man  beside  him  had  struck  upon  his  eyes, 
and  they  never  again  saw  the  light  of  day.  Ha 
wanted  to  stay  there  and  die,  for  flight  seemed  to 
him  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  the  life  of  misery 
that  now  lay  before  him ;  but  the  sight  of  his' 
affliction  gave  new  strength  to  his  companions ; 
they  would  not  listen  to  his  entreaties  to  be  left ; 
they  led  him  on,  took  care  of  him,  he  drew  forth 
compassion  for  them  when  they  ventured  to 
approach  men ;  and  thus  they  dragged  on  a 
miserable  existence  •  till  they  reached  Mitau. 
This  place  had  suffered  too  much  from  military 
violence  to  share  in  the  triumph  which  the  ele- 
ments had  procured  them  over  the  hostile  army. 
Hospitality  had  ever  been  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place.  The  inhabitants  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness  the  straggling  fugitives  that 
reached  them;  and  Alphonso  was  consigned  to 
one  of  the  most  opulent  families  in  the  place. 
Two  of  his  comrades  led  him  there.  He  could 
tell  by  the  carpet  on  the  room  he  entered ;  and 
the  bright  light  to  which  his  eyes  were  in  some 
degree  sensible,  that  he  was  in  a  mansion  of  con* 
siderable  size;  he  heard  female  voices,  and,  on 
the  side  where  they  whispered,  colors  seemed  to 
mingle  with  the  darkness  that  surrounded  him. 
His  companions  began  to  relate  his  misfortunes 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  for  since  that  fearful 
night  he  had  been  able  to  utter  nothing  but  inar- 
ticulate sounds.  Then  he  heard  a  sudden  shriek 
from  one  of  the  females  and  was  told  a  lady  had 
fainted.  Alphonso  could  easily  understand  that 
the  sight  of  miserable,  half  clothed  creatures,  and 
of  his  own  face,  so  disfigured  that  it  had  lost  the 
semblance  of  humanity,  must  excite  horror.  He 
joyfully  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  the  neat 
chamber  they  had  prepared  for  him.  Here,  the 
first  time  for  several  weeks,  he  sank  to  sleep 
without  being  in  danger  of  his  life ;  here,  for  the 
first  time,  he  awakened  without  being  compelled 
to  fly  from  destruction.  His  animal  nature  first 
recovered  strength,  while  reason,  memory  and 
fancy  scarcely  seemed  roused  to  action.  He 
slept  and  eat  and  enjoyed  his  clean  linen,  and 
caressed  like  a  little  child  the  hand  that  bathed 
his  brow  with  refreshing  perfumes,  and  when  he 
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instinctively  murmured  his  thanks  wondered  that 
ths  person  withdrew  sobbing  loudly.  Alarmed 
at  this,  he  asked  if  be  had  done  wrong.  Fear  of 
doing  wrong,  was  indeed  the  only  trace  of  moral 
feeling  that  he  exhibited  for  many  days,  and, 
owing  to  this,  he  still  retained  the  stamp  of  a 
gentleman. 

In  order  to  restore  the  wounded  muscles  of  his 
face,  the  surgeon  employed  bandages  which  pre- 
vented him  from  endeavoring  to  speak.  As  soon 
as  the  perfect  rest  he  enjoyed  had  given  more 
clearness  to  his  thoughts,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  time  of  dressing  these  wounds,  to  beg  his 
kind  nurse,  whom  he  was  taught  to  call  Friedlef, 
to  write  a  letter,  apprising  his  father  of  his  fate, 
and  his  good  fortune  in  now  being  under  the  care 
of  such  kind  people.  Friedlef  consented,  and  soon 
after  read  him  a  letter  in  which  she  told  his  story 
in  the  most  simple  and  touching  manner.  Al- 
phonso  seemed  to  struggle  with  his  feelings  for 
some  minutes  and  then  loosening  his  bandages, 
said — 

«  Friedlef  add  now ;  could  any  thing  ie  heard 
of  Alvina  it  would  alleviate  my  misery,  and  my 
life  would  acquire  some  value  in  my  eyes." 

Friedlef  silently  added  it  to  the  letter.  Al- 
phonso  feared  he  had  given  her  too  much  trouble, 
felt  for  the  hand  that  had  written,  folded  it  in  his 
own,  and  tamed  his  poor  bandaged  face  towards 
her  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  Suddenly  he 
heard  her  fall  down  at  his  feet,  she  pressed  his 
hand  to  her  lips,  to  her  bosom  and  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  Alphonso 
was  amazed  that  a  stranger  should  feel  so  strong 
a  sympathy  for  his  sorrows ;  but  he  thought  this 
violent  expression  of  feelings  might  have  been 
caught  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kurland  from  their 
neighbors  the  Poles,  among  whom  it  always 
strikes  a  stranger.  Grateful  for  her  sympathy, 
and  deprived  of  any  other  means  of  expressing 
himself,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  it  touched 
her  cheek ;  his  sense  of  touch  was  now  acute  and 
he  felt  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  a  sunken  cheek, 
which  made  him  think  that  Friedlef  too  was  sick 
and  suffering.  He  now  pictured  Friedlef  to  him- 
self with  features  like  Alvina's,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  expressing  and  thus  correcting  his  ideas, 
combined  with  his  bodily  weakness,  caused  this 
notion  to  take  such  complete  possession  of  his 
mind,  that  as  he  recovered  he  found  it  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Friedlef  herself  possessed  every 
characteristic  that  could  strengthen  it ;  she  was 
like  his  guardian  angel,  spared  him  every  feeling 
of  helplessness  by  anticipating  his  slightest  wish, 
refreshed  his  wearied  spirit  with  her  cheerful 
conversation  and  the  elevated  tone  of  her  thoughts; 
and  as  soon  as  his  increasing  strength  would 
allow,  read  to  him  such  books  as  elevate  and 


ennoble  man,  while  they  remind  him  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  universe  of  being. 

He  had  long  before  this  discovered  that  he  had 
no  ordinary  servant  to  wait  upon  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  enter  into  conversation, 
his  kind  hostess  informed  him  that  Friedlef  was 
a  friend,  who,  from  religious  motives  had  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  She  had,  indeed, 
with  all  faithfulness,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her 
pious  calling  towards  Alphonso,  though  her  pains 
were  but  partially  rewarded.  His  eyes  were 
incurably  blind  and  his  mind  could  no  longer  con- 
trol the  expression  of  his  features.  His  power  of 
articulating  returned,  but  his  voice  had  lost  both 
strength  and  clearness.  Those  who  had  never 
known  him  before  looked  with  sorrow  on  his  dis- 
figured face ;  but  those  on  whom  the  sightless 
eyeballs  had  once  beamed  good  will,  and  the 
stiff  cheeks  smiled  forth  pleasure,  might  well 
have  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  change. 

An  answer  came  to  the  letter  that  Friedlef  had 
written  to  Alphonso's  father,  but  it  brought  no 
news  of  Alvina.  The  poor  convalescent  listened 
sadly  and  silently  as  Friedlef  read  it  to  him.  He 
was  still  so  weak  that  he  could  not  control  his 
disappointed  feelings.  His  stiff  cheeks  did  not 
feel  the  tears  that  ran  from  his  eyes,  but  they  fell 
like  burning  lava  upon  Friedlef  s  heart — for  Fried- 
lef was  the  Alvina  for  whom  they  flowed. 

After  the  violent  conflicts  with  herself  she  had 
passed  through  during  her  engagement,  the  unfor- 
tunate moment  when  she  saw  herself  in  the  mir- 
ror beside  Sara  and  her  lover,  produced  an 
indelible  impression  on  her  mind,  and  she  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  stay.  With  an 
eagerness  which  her  reason  scarcely  controled, 
she  sought  for  some  means  of  securing  her  flight 
and  was  successful.  A  poor  Jew  pedlar  whom 
she  had  often  assisted  came  to  offer  his  wares, 
while  she  was  arranging  her  future  movements. 
Her  resolution  was  immediately  taken.  She  told 
him  to  wait  for  her  on  the  evening  of  her  mar-' 
riage  at  the  end  of  a  wood  near  the  house.  All 
the  stragglers  and  idle  people  of  the  vicinity  were 
collected  about  the  house  where  Alvina  had 
caused  dancing  and  a  feast  to  be  prepared  for 
them.  She  gave  the  Jew  a  wallet  to  carry,  con- 
taining her  clothes,  and  the  money  she  had  con- 
cealed among  them.  She  herself  took  a  smaller 
one  to  hold  her  jewels.  She  went  as  far  as  Geis- 
senheim  on  foot ;  there  she  took  a  boat  and  told 
the  Jew  to  inform  the  boatman  he  was  hastening 
with  his  sister  to  see  his  dying  mother  in  Cob- 
lentz,  and  would  pay  him  handsomely  for  taking 
him  in  a  short  time,  as  he  wished  to  draw  up  her 
will.  The  boatman  knew  the  pedlar,  and,  con- 
sidering his  urgent  haste,  it  was  natural  to  offer 
a  handsome  reward  ;    nor   did   he  wonder    at 
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ruia's  disgaiM.  He  had  often  heard  that  the  !  ate  as  before,  and  at  happy  as  she  had  described 
irish  women  veiled  their  feces  when  in  grief.  !  herself.  She  found  her  husband  to  be  a  man  of 
light  bott  shot  over  the  waves,  the  current  :  firm,  noble  character.  She  confided  her  story 
i  strong,  sod  thus  Alvina  reached  Coblentz  j  to  them,  and  they  furthered  her  plan  of  passing 
>re  her  departure  was  discovered.  \  for  a  French  officer's  wife,  allowing  it  to  be  sup- 

er plan  of  misleading  her  family  as  to  the  posed  that  her  husband  fell  in  one  of  the  next 
ction  of  her  route,  succeeded.  Taking  with  j  battles,  and  she  remained  as  a  widow  in  Mitau. 
exchanges  upon  Lyons,  she  crossed  the  Rhine,  /  She  made  a  slight  change,  however,  in  the  cir- 
denying  her  German  origin,  passed  for  the  ;  cumstances;  becoming  again  a  German  lady,  who 
of  a  French  officer,  who  was  following  her  \  had  married  a  French  officer,  and  Flore nt in,  the 
ind.  She  arrived  safely  at  Marburg,  where  }  only  witness  of  her  assumed  nationality,  had  long 
rand,  in  an  hotel,  the  wife  of  a  French  captain  \  before  been  sent  home  to  his  own  country  with 
Tously  ill.  The  rough  landlord  declared  he  '  a  handsome  reward  for  his  services. 
do  longer  keep  a  stranger  who  had  no  means  :  Alvina  soon  found  a  wide  sphere  of  active  use- 
'ing.  Alvina  took  advantage  of  the  oppor-  [  fulness  in  Brand's  family — so  the  husband  of  her 
•  here  offered  her.  She  went  to  the  woman,  ■  friend  was  called.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  the 
ber  a  handsome  present,  and  offered  her  a  ;  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 
erable  sum  if  she  would  sell  her  passports,  j  in  the  confidential  conversations  she  enjoyed  with 
'rench  lady  accepted  her  proposition  with  ;  her  friends  in  this  period  of  happy  seclusion,  she 
She  feared  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  formed  the  resolution  of  devoting  herself  to  the 
ng  to  France,  and  her  health  rendered  the  \  cause  of  education,  and  thus  giving  an  object  and 
lation  of  her  journey  to  Russia  impossible  '  value  to  her  future  life.  Alvina  thought  with 
:  a  season.  Thus  Alvina  found  herself  in  (  trembling  that  even  here  she  might  have  to  over- 
ion  of  all  the  papers  necessary  to  insure  !  come  the  prejudices  excited  by  her  appearance, 
ife  passage  through  every  province  to  the  •  but  she  was  now  cured  of  all  false  pride  and 
5  north.  '  hoped  in  time  to  overcome  these  prejudices.    She 

years  before  she  had  become  acquainted  \  was  not  disappointed.  After  living  a  few  months 
baden  with  a  family  from  Mitau,  and  had  ;  in  her  friend's  family,  she  gained  the  confidence 
a  friendship  with  one  of  the  daughters,  «  and  affection  of  the  whole  circle  of  their  friends 
i  now  happily  married  to  a  wealthy  man.  i  and  relatives,  and  she  was  urgently  entreated  to 
r  letters  she  expressed  a  wish  that  Alvina  .  adopt  the  very  plan  she  had  proposed  to  herself; 
)me  and  witness  her  happiness.  It  had  \  many  intelligent  mothers  implored  her  to  devote 
'  plan  from  the  first  to  take  refuge  with  her  talents  to  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
d,  and  the  possession  of  the  French  pass-  ;      Alvina  was  now  reconciled  to  her  fate,  for  they 

who  renounce,  will  soon  begin  to  enjoy ;  only 
the  entire  uncertainty  in  which  she  lived  respect- 
ing Alpbonso,  continued  to  depress  her.  Her 
love  for  him  increased  in  tenderness  amid  the 
quiet  repose  her  heart  now  enjoyed.  For  all  that 
Providence  had  denied  her,  for  all  that  she  had 
sacrificed  to  him,  she  had  retained  nothing  but 
this  strong  love,  and  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
doing  right,  she  gave  him  the  place  next  to  her 
maker  in  ber  heart.  The  storm  of  war  frustrated 
all  the  plans  she  bad  formed  for  hearing  news  of 
him  without  being  herself  discovered,  and  she 
and  the  virtuous  indignation  of  a  good  \  who  had  courage  to  face  the  greatest  dangers, 
Ivina  often  pretended  not  to  under-  J  almost  sank  under  the  disappointment  and  anxiety 
drift   of  his  quarrels ;  but  when  she  j  of  receiving  no  intelligence  of  him  whom  she 


*jred  its  fulfilment.  In  Cassel  she  had 
as  her  servant,  a  poor  maimed  French 
rho  in  his  many  campaigns  in  Germany, 
*d  enough  of  the  language  to  spare  her 
3  on  the  journey,  and  though  he  had  the 
y  one  arm,  he  served  her  diligently  and 
Alvina,  to  escape  discovery,  still 
to  act  the  part  of  a  French  woman ;  and 
rovoked  a  sad  smile  when  Florentin 
te  rough  jokes  of  postmen  and  landlords 
<<  ugly  French  woman"  with  all  the 
peculiar  to  his  nation,  the  pride  of  an 


I  him    why  he  got  himself  into  such 

he    indignantly  replied :   <<  Honored 

tre  barbarians  who  can  neither  appre- 


wished  for  ever  to  avoid. 

At  this  time  fortune  seemed  to  desert  Napo- 
leon's army;  only  the  extreme  waves  of  that 
nor  pity  misfortune.    Ah  my  lady !  j  stream  of  desolation  that  marked   the  retreat, 
honor  you  if  they  knew  how  willingly  J  reached  Mitau ;  but  the  misery  they  bore  was 
led     my    blood  to  defend    you    from  5  enough  to  prevent  any  noble  spirit  from  brooding 


vina  smiled  and  continued  her  journey 

:>r  mutilated  companion. 

Alvina  found  her  friend  as  affection- 


over  its  own  unhappiness.  Brand  devoted  his 
influence,  his  activity,  his  means  to  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  fugitives ;  his  wife  and  Alvina,  like 
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the  pious  women  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  i  been  ;  and  the  fear  of  perceiving  this  mors 
stood  at  their  door  to  recive  the  wretched  stran-  j  clearly,  prevented  him  from  endeavoring  to  dig- 
gers. One  day  when  the  cold  had  driven  them  <  cover  either  her  feelings  or  his  own.  Alviot 
into  the  house,  Alphonso  and  his  companions  i  soon  read  his  heart,  and  smiled  at  the  strange 
were  consigned  to  their  care.  When  Brand  fate  which  bad  destined  her  to  win  the  love  of 
questioned  the  half  starved  creatures  about  their  her  husband  by  his  own  unfaithfulness  to  her, 
home,  one  o£  them  answered  that  they  came  from  but  the  time  to  apprize  him  of  his  error  was  now 
Baden  and  mentioned  Alphonso  as  their  officer,  past ;  the  discovery  could  only  humble  him  and 
On  hearing  the  name  of  this  German  land  so  dear  I  exhibit  a  magnanimity  in  her  which  might  wound 
to  her,  Alvina  looked  into  the  face  of  the  stranger  \  his  delicate  feeling.  This  embarrassed  and  dis- 
and  notwithstanding  the  blind  eyes  and  the  rigid  !  tressed  her,  for  whatever  the  future  might  have 
features,  recognized  her  unfortunate  friend.  i  in  store  for  her,  it  was  clearly  her  duty  never  to 

The  first  impression  of  this  agonizing  moment  >  forsake  bim  who  now  required  her  aid ;  and  to 
affected  only  her  senses — she  fell  down  fainting.  J  make  herself  more  indispensable  to  his  comfort 
During  the  slow  return  of  consciousness,  a  dim  j  and  happiness,  was  now  her  highest  aim. 
idea  of  God's  wonderful  providence  arose  in  The  announcement  of  the  physician  that  the 
Alvina's  pious  spirit ;  after  a  hard  but  resolute  {  invalid  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  under- 
conflict  with  her  poor  heart,  that  clung  more  <  take  a  homeward  journey,  sounded  like  evil 
fondly  than  she  herself  had  thought,  to  Alphonso's  i  tidings  to  both  husband  and  wife  though  both  sad 
intellectual  features,  she  thanked  God  who  had  I  anticipated  and  desired  it.    Alvina  trembled  lest 


now  indissolubly  united  them.  She  did  not  even  j  Alphonso  should  resolve  to  forsake  her,  and  feared 
think  whether  she  would  remain  unrecognized  or  •  that  a  declaration  of  this  kind  would  compel  her 
how  long;  she  only  wanted  to  nurse  him,  to  cure  <  to  reveal  her  secret.  Silent  and  thoughtful  the 
him  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  surprise,  no  j  two  strange  friends  were  sitting  together  after 
discovery,  no  excitement  of  his  sad  spirit.  When  j  the  departure  of  the  physician,  when  Brand 
she  found  that  he  did  not  recognize  her  and  yet  <  entered  and  said  to  them  in  a  lively  tone : 
the  remembrance  of  her  lived  in  his  heart,  she  J  «  The  doctor  is  an  odd  fellow ;  he  cannot  con- 
found it  difficult  to  discover  herself.  The  cer-  j  ceive  why  you  should  not  be  delighted  to  receive 
tainty  that  he  still  sought  for  her,  still  wept  over  }  your  dismissal.  To  say  the  truth  it  put  me 
her,  was  so  sweet  to  her,  but  it  made  her  fear  to  \  quite  in  a  fever  when  I  thought  of  all  that  we 
make  any  change  lest  she  should  dispel  so  lovely  j  should  lose  by  it ;  but  for  some  time  past,  my 
an  illusion.  dear  friends,  I  have  thought  much  of  you  and 

Her  frieuds  who  saw  the  poor  invalid's  critical  j  your  concerns,  and  have  arranged  them  all  for 
condition,  begged  her  to  leave  the  recognition  to  j  you.  You,  my  dear  Friedlef,  cannot  endure  oar 
circumstances,  since  Providence  had  so  wonder-  j  cold  climate  another  winter ;  your  relations  e* 
f ully  placed  in  her  hands  the  means  of  rendering  pect  you  home ;  now,  therefore,  accomplish  the 
herself  indispensable  to  her  loved  husband.  j  labor  of  love  you  have  begun  on  our  friend  and 


Thus  the  time  of  Alphonso's  recovery  passed 
away,  and  each  day  rendered  the  discovery  more 
difficult.    While  they  were  thus  left  constantly 


see  that  he  returns  home  in  safety." 

Alvina  was  rejoiced  that  Brand  had  thus  devised 
a  plan  by  which  she  might  return  with  Alphomo 


together,  Alphonso  imparted  to  his  kind  nurse  without  rendering  a  previous  explanation  necei- 
the  history  of  his  unhappy  marriage,  and  with  j  sary.  He  took  his  friend's  hand,  pressed  it  to 
that  clear  discernment  which  long  illness  some-  his  heart  and  begged  her  to  continue  her  angelic 
times  gives  to  a  strong  mind,  dwelt  upon  the  kindness,  and  accompany  him  to  his  native  place, 
consideration  that  it  was  now  his  lot  to  suffer  in  j  where  he  could  never  hope  to  find  any  one  whose 
a  higher  degree,  Alvina's  .painful  feelings.  |  society  and  kind  care  would  make  amends  for 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  when  her  beautiful  spirit  \  her  loss ;  but  when  he  added,  others  will  listen 
animated  her  features  without  being  restrained,  j  with  gratitude  and  reverence  when  I  tell  them 
her  ugliness  was  quite  forgotten ;  but  my  poor  \  about  you. 

half-dead  face  can  never  again  bespeak  the  emo-  <  Thus  her  point  was  gained.  Alvina  continued 
tions  of  my  soul."  j  to  be  the  blind  man's  guardian  angel  to  the  banki 

Alvina's  evident  agitation  during  these  conver-  J  of  the  Rhine.  If  the  quiet  of  a  sick  room  tod 
sations,  did  not  surprise  him ;  he  felt  his  own  j  the  little  circle  of  Brand's  family  had  afforded 
misery  too  keenly  to  measure  the  degree  of  a  \  them  opportunity  of  becoming  closely  united,  the 
stranger's  sympathy.  He  soon  began  to  feel  that  j  long  journey  made  them  more  entirely  dependant 
his  heart  was  in  some  degree  unfaithful  to  his  j  on  each  other.  The  tenderness  with  which 
first  love ;  Friedlef  was  every  thing  to  him  that  j  Friedlef  afforded  her  friend  every  service  the 
under  these  circumstances  Alvina  could  have    truest  love  could  suggest,  rendered  her  kindosa 
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*  sooice  of  greater  happiness  to  him  than  to  her- 
self. 

Their  journey  vrw  now  nearly  ended,  and,  in 
the  long  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Maine, 
Alvina  had   felt  as   great  a  reluctance  as  in 
Brand's  hospitable  house  to  undeceive  Aiphonso 
as  to  her  rights  and  duties ;  she  at  last  took  the 
bold  resolution  (as  timid  people. often  do)  to  end 
her  painful  embarrassment  by  an  open  explana- 
tion, when   they  stopped  for  the  night  before 
arriving  at  Manheim.    As  they  approached  Wurz- 
burg,  she  thought  anxiously  of  the  result  of  this 
disclosure.  Aiphonso  had  before  travelled  through 
this  fertile  region,  when  a  youth  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life ;  be  now  felt  himself  more  than  ever 
depressed  by  his  unhappy  condition,  and  sat  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  hand  in  the  back  part  of  a 
room  whose  windows  overlooked  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Maine.     Alvina  was  looking  out  on  the 
setting  sun  as  it  gilded  the  vine-covered  hills, 
and    threw  a  fiery  brightness    on    the  dashing 
waves.    An  exclamation  of  delight  showed  how 
this  fair  scene  had  chased  away  her  cares.    It 
roused  Aiphonso  from  his  reverie  ;  he  stood  up, 
and  Alvina  hastened  to  guide  him.    He  asked 
what  had  called  forth  her  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, and  listened  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  to 
her  simple  but  graphic  description  of  the  evening 
landscape  that  lay  spread  before  her.    In  the 
fulness  of  her  joy  at  again  approaching  the  coun- 
try of  her  birth  she  added — 

<<  These  shores  are  so  beautiful,  but  how  much 
snore  beautiful  will  be  the  Rhine !" 

Aiphonso  laid  his  hand  on  hers  that  was  lead- 
ing him,  and  said,  <<  And  neither  here  nor  there 
can  my  eyes  look  on  their  beauty  again i — and 
Friedlef,  that  which  has  replaced  to  me  the  loss 
of  sight  and  the  fair  beauty  of  earth,  I  must  lose 
that  also" — Alvina  trembled  ;  should  he  now 
renounce  his  wife,  she  could  never  forgive  herself 
for  her  first  false  sensibility,  and  her  procrasti- 
nating weakness  afterwards. 

She  was  silent,  however,  and  after  some  mo- 
ments he  continued,  «<  Friedlef,  my  bead  was  so 
long  weakened  by  suffering  that  I  led  a  dreamy 
life.  Forgive  me  then,  a  weakness  which  did 
not  belong  to  my  character  before  I  was  so 
miserable.  In  this  dreamy  state  I  often  thought 
I  saw  my  Alvina  in  you,  and  even  when  my  con- 
sciousness returned,  the  resemblance  to  her  in 
your  mind  and  your  goodness,  made  me  happy. 
I  could  have  wished  to  thank  her  whose  sad  fate 
depresses  me  even  more  than  the  darkness  that 
veils  my  eyes,  for  all  the  thousand  kindnesses  I 
received  from  you,  and  while  I  thanked  you  I 
loved  Alvina,  and  in  loving  Alvina — ,  oh  Fried- 
lef, forgive  me,  I  loved  you  also !  All  hope  of 
again  finding  my  poor  wife  is  now  gone" — here 
24 


Alvina.  withdrew  her  arm  Iron  bar  friend's. hand, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  support  himself  against  the 
window.  8he  dreaded  to  hear  the  decisive  sen- 
tence, and  stood  with  her  hands  folded  as  if  en- 
treating him  to  spare  her. 

Aiphonso  continued :  *<  But  never  can  my  hand 
belong  to  another,  even  if  I  were  not  a  helpless 
cripple — the  love  of  which  my  heart  is  yet  capa- 
ble wonld  satisfy  no  wife ;  but  your  friendship, 
Friedlef,  yow  society,  has  given  me  strength  to 
guard  myself  from  the  terrors  of  a  moral  and  mental 
death,  and  is  thus  the  greatest  possible  good 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  me.  Yon  seem 
solitary  Friedlef;  I  am  forsaken — "  Here  Al- 
vina forgot  her  prudence,  her  precautions ;  she 
threw  her  arms  around  Aiphonso  and  pressing 
him  to  her  heart,  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  half 
choked  by  tears ;  <<  Aiphonso,  you  have  never 
been  forsaken — never !  Alvina  was  with  you  !" — 

She  had  forgotten  her -poor  ftiepd's  weak  con- 
dition :  the  surprise  was  too>mu*b  for  his  shat- 
tered nerves,  and  without  ^retaining  her  embraoe, 
he  fell  lifeless  in  her  arms. 

The  physician  who  was  called  in  seemed 
astonished;  he  insisted  upon  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occasioned  the  accident, 
and  entreated  to  be  informed  whether  sorrow 
awaited  the  sufferer  when  he  recovered. 

Alvina  was  herself  too  much  overcome,  to  give 
him  any  satisfactory  answer.  She  sat  in  the  most 
terrible  anxiety  beside  her  suffering  husband,  for 
the  physical)  had  apprized  her  of  the  fearful  con- 
sequences this  excitement  might  produce  in  a 
head  so  cruelly  wounded  and  injured  during  his 
campaign.  After  many  long  hours  of  suspense, 
Aiphonso  pronounced  the  name  of  Alvina.  Con- 
vinced that  she  would  now  hear  from  his  lip* 
that  which  would  decide  the  future  misery  or 
happiness  of  her  life,  Alvina  bent  down  over  him 
and  said  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  <<  Forgive 
her  the  deception  !"  The  tender  joy  with  which 
he  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  the  thankful 
prayer  that  flowed  from  his  lips,  were  the  pledge 
of  her  happiness. 

In  the  death-like  swoon  into  which  Aiphonso 
had  fallen,  nature  had  recovered  her  powers  and 
his  mind  was  now  able  to  recall  the  past.  He 
now  joyfully  received  the  wife  to  whom  his 
parents  from  interest  had  united  him  and  from 
whom  selfish  irritability  had  separated  him. 

The  way  in  which  they  had  been  restored  to 
each  other  continued  to  be  the  secret  of  their  own 
hearts.  After  a  few  days  they  entered  the  Rhine- 
gan  and  related  to  the  father  of  Aiphonso,  where, 
but  not  how,  Providence  had  brought  them  to-' 
gether.  The  joys  of  youthful  love  were  denied 
to  this  married  pair ;  but  the  never  fading  blos- 
soms of  spiritual  love  were  their  lasting  portion. 
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Alvina's  clear,  bright  mind  replaced  to  AI-  ;  father  among  the  ffnit  tree*  of  hit  garden  in  the 
phonsothe  light  ofbiaeyes,  and  in  her  ability  to  j  fertile  Rbinegu,  and  when  be  fondly  takes  it  on 
alleviate  his  misfortunes  and  cheer  hi*  sad  lot,  <  hii  knee,  Alvin*  whispers  In  hi*  ear,  »  Alpbonto, 
she  found  a  recompense  for  all  the  sorrows  of  her  ■  he  look*  like  the  man  whom  I  once  fled  from  with 
youth.     A  blooming  child  now  leails  the  blind  :  so  sorrowful  a  heart," 
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RS.  MALAPHOP,  of  j  of  Wordsworth  highly  eulogised,  those  of  Eyroi 
facetious  memory,  has  j  heartily  condemned  :  not  becanse  the  effect  o 
declared  that  •< 


le  was  soothing,  and  that  of  the  other  morbidly 
i  irritating  to  the  mind ;  but  because,  as  it  was 
[  asserted,  Wordsworth's  descriptions  were  more 
!  graphic,  more  truthful,  and  more  powerful  thin 
comparison  making  .  Byron's.  For  this  sort  of  cant,  I  confess  a  most 
generation,  that  does  :  hearty  contempt — I  firmly  believe  that  the  gene. 
not,  with  many  a  sigh  j  ral  effect  of  Byron's  entire  writings  must  be 
and  exclamation,  ad-  ;  highly  injurious  to  unformed  minds ;  but  I  cannot 
mit  the  painful  truth  of  what  the  good  lady  in-  (  tbink  that  any  sane  individual,  with  sufficient 
tended  to  express?  Things,  and  men,  are  now  i  intellectual  development  to  comprehend  genius, 
contrasted  and  compared,  between  which,  or  '■  can  ever  have  a  shadow  of  doubt  concerning 
whom,  there  never  existed  a  shadow  of  analogy.  Byron's  powerful  intellect. 
Grievous  torturing*,  are  inflicted  upon  both  in  It  is  folly  to  attempt  a  comparison  between 
trying  in  discover  some  feasible  excuse  for  bring-  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  Their  varied,  but 
ing  them  into  juxtaposition  ;  but  so  puerile  are  ■  thoroughly  opposite  abilities,  admit  of  none.  It 
the  efforts,  that  we  are  daily  in  danger  of  losing  j  would  be  absurd  to  institute  comparisons  between 


nityo 


i  thr 


our  equanii 

no  apposite,  and  compa 

no  similitude. 

Among  other  nuisances  of  this  kind,  we  have, 
of  late,  been  pestered  with  an  attempt  to  institute 
comparisons   between  Wordsworth  and  Byron 
between  whom,  whether 
is  not  a  shadow  ofreseml 


gnificently  wild  scenes  of  nature,  and  quiet, 
soft,  calm  ones— both  are  beautiful,  both  are  natu- 
ral— bnt  their  relative  charms — the  more  or  less, 
depends  solely  upon  the  mind  which  views  them — 
nay  upon  the  peculiar  frame  of  the  mind ;  for 
man  doe*  not  differ  more  from  his  fellow  men 
there  |  than  from  himself  in  different  frames  of  mind. 

About  the  power,  the  energy,  the  patbos  of 


rried,  that  the  admirers  of  either  of  j  Byron,  there  can  be  no  question.     That -some 
these  poet*  think  that  the  truest  way  of  display-  \  of  his  works  are  calculated  to  prod  nc 


ing  admiration  for  their  favorite  is  to  deny  the 
other  all  claims  to  merit.  This  folly  originated 
in  cant — the  origin  of  many  evils.  A  certain 
class,  sensibly  alive  to  the  probable  immoral 
effects  of  Byron's  writings,  deemed  it  essential, 
in  striving  to  nullify  such  evils,  to  deny  his  posi- 
tion among  poets.  They  thought,  that  the  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  his 
works,  was  to  condemn  them,  not  for  their  perni- 
cious influence,  but  because  they  displayed  no 
true  genius.  To  do  this  effectually,  some  other 
poet  must  be  pitted  against  him,  and,  accordingly, 
Wordsworth  was  written  up  on  all  occasions. 
Passages  were  selected  from  their  various  wri- 
tings, descriptive  of  particular  scenes,  and  those 


effect,  none  can  deny  ;  but  that  a  great  portion 
of  his  writings  abound  in  pure  yet  powerful 
descriptions  of  nature,  cannot  he  disputed. 
Throughout  them  there  ie  a  raciness,  a  keen  per- 
ception of  every  minutlse,  whether  sublime  or 
ridiculous,  that  distinguishes  him  above  other 
poets.  His  descriptions  are  so  vivid,  yet  so 
natural,  that  they  come  home  to  the  reader ;  they 
are  felt  to  be  true.  The  imagination  i*  appealed 
too  conjointly  with  the  perception,  and  both  are 
satisfied  of  the  beauty  and  troth  of  the  poet's 
scene.  What  can  be  mora  natural  than  the 
descriptions  which  the  different  powers  of  crea- 
tion give  of  themselves  In  the  incantation  scene 
in  Manfre d  1     They  are  graphic,  and  seem  to 
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and  there  was  hurrying  "to  end  fro, 
trim?  tears,  and  trembling*  of  distress ; 
ill  pale,  whieh  but  an  hour  ago 

the  praiee  of  their  own  lordliness." 

»w  beautiful  this  forest  scene  : 

ses  waves  above  thera  her  green  loaves, 

nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pas*, 
usglst  inanimate  ere  grieves, 
are  turning  brave.- 


'oovey,  at  owe,  the  idea  of  their  different  pro- 

«rties— the  wild  and  bold,  happily  contrasted 
dtfa  the  calm  and  quiet. 

"  Afoot  Blaoe  it  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throw  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Arooad  hi*  want,  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  to  his  hand  ; 
Bat  e'er  it  fail,  the  thundering  ball 
Must  pause  for  my  command." 

tin: 

"  Id  the  bine  depths  of  the  waters, 
Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife. 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 
Aod  the  sea  snake  hath  life  ; 
Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells  ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 
Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells." 

i  another  style : 

•  I'm  tb*  rider  of  the  wind, 

The  stirrer  of  the  storm ; 

"he  hurricane  I  left  behind, 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm  ; 
o  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  npon  the  blast ; 
he  fleet  I  met  sailed  well,  and  yet 

'  T  will  sink  e're  night  be  past." 

en  for  brevity : 

tfy  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
by  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  Jjght  ?" 

e  there  is  so  much  of  beauty  to  quote,  it 
o  resist  the  temptation.  The  whole  play 
ed  abounds  in  exquisite  language;  which 
tirer  of  true  poetry  must  appreciate, 
his  judgment  may  condemn  the  tone 
>em.  Throughout  Byron's  works,  de- 
passages  of  extreme  beauty  so  frequently 
it  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  particular- 
writing  from  memory,  I  quote  those 
?  made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
,  and  being  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
cannot  help  believing  that  they  are 
9  for  their  truthfully  natural  descrip- 
Childe  Harold,  among  the  multitude  of 
;ea,  these  from  the  part  alluding  to 
are  some  of  the  finest, — speaking  of 
g  up  of  the  ball : 


n 


Again  another  passage  of  force  and  beauty  : 

"  Last  noon  behold  them  fall  of  lusty  life,        « 
Last  eve  in  beanty's  circle  proadiy  gay  ; 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn,  the  marshalling  in  arms,— the  day 

,    Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  !" 

For  description  of  nature,  what  can  surpass  the 
following? 

"  Toon  glorious  mirror,  -where  the  Almighty's  far n* 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  ail  lime, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 

The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone.' * 

Space  does  not  allow  of  lengthened  quotation, 
nor  probably,  would  my  readers  thank  me  for 
quoting  that  with  which  they  are  more  familiar, 
and  more  capable  of  appreciating,  than  I  am ;  yet 
enough  has  been  presented  to  show  to  all  who 
from  prejudice  do  not  read  Byron,  that  both 
beauty  of  versification — power  of  thought— and 
purity  of  sentiment,  are  to  be  found  in  his  wri- 
tings. 

The  tenor  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  so  even, 
so  unvarying,  so  free  from  strife,  that  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task  to  cull  from  his  writings 
passages  of  unusual  beauty.  There  is  a  calm  and 
uniformly  pleasing  tone,  throughout,  that  puzzles 
one  to  particularize.  Few  things  strike  in  his 
verses :  their  beauty  seems  to  creep  into  the 
mind  unconsciously.  To  appreciate  them,  a  cer- 
tain tone  of  mind  is  necessary  in  the  peruser. 
They  cannot  be  taken  up*  and  enjoyed  by  one 
who  is  absorbed  in  the  busy  turmoil — the  rush 
and  struggle,  of  every  day  life, — his  reader  must 
be  in  a  contemplative  mood  to  appreciate  the 
thoroughly  reflective  tone  of  the  poet.  An  ill 
regulated  mind  wHI  never  discover  beauty  in 
Wordsworth's  innocence  of  expression,  and  sim- 
plicity of  style. 

It  is  not  often  that  he  attempts  to  deviate  from 
these,  but,  when  he  has  done  so,  when  he  has 
essayed  the  bolder  and  more  powerful  order  of 
writing,  he  has  strikingly  failed — becoming  in- 
comprehensible— losing  his  clearness  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  degenerating  into  mere  rodomontade. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  following  passage 
from  his  introduction  to  the  Excursion : 

"  For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil, 
All  strength— all  terror,  single  or  in  bands, 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 
Jeho vali— with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones; — 
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I  pass  them  nnalermod.     Not  Chaos,  not 

The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 

Nor  aught  of  blinder  vac&ooy— -scooped  out 

By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 

As  Call  upon  us  often  when  we  look 

Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man, 

My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song." 

This  to  me  is  a  mere  jumble  of  words — a  string 
of  epithets — «  full  of  sounds,  signifying  nothing." 
Contrast  with  it  the  following  exquisite  passage, 
written  in  the  style  in  which  he  is  really  at 
home : 

"  The  floating  clouds  their  stale  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motion  of  the  storm, 
Grace,  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where  rivulets  dance  tbeir  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face.1 
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Or  this  passage  from  the  Excursion : 

"  Oh !  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  * 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books, 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe, 


Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame) 

Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 

By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 

The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favored  beings, 

All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  oat  their  time, 

Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 

And  go  to  the  gravo,  unthooght  of." 

Passages  like  these  two  last— either  simply 
natural,  or  quietly  reflective— make  wp  the  whole 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry — so  even,  so  uniformly 
beautiful,  and  so  rarely  offering  any  striking 
sentence — that  is  to  say,  any  sentence  raoarka- 
ble  above  its  fellows— that  it  renders  selection  a 
difficult  task.  Were  all  the  good  passages  to  be 
chosen,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  poems  most  bt 
given. 

My  object  however  is  a  simple  one — merely  to 
show  the  folly  of  a  comparison  between  two 
poets  so  thoroughly  dissimilar  in  all  their  cha- 
racteristics as  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  If  this 
object  be  not  attained  by  the  quotations  which  1 
have  made,  neither  would  it  be  were  the  entire 
works  of  both  poets  offered  for  contrast.  Byron's 
poetry  is  essentially  of  the  passions  and  feelings- 
Wordsworth's  of  the  reason  and  reflection.  By 
one  we  are  carried  away  in  spite  of  oar  reason ; 
by  the  other  our  reason  is  convinced  and  satisfied. 
No  man,  with  strong  passions  and  affections,  can 
fail  to  admire  Byron,  while  every  thoughtful  and 
contemplative  one,  will  appreciate  Wordsworth. 
Many  are  so  constituted,  that  they  can  compre- 
hend both — feel  with  Byron,  and  think  with 
Wordsworth. 
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Come,  dearest,  I  have  trimmed  the  lamp, 

And  by  our  cottage  hearth, 
Now  let  us,  for  one  little  hour, 

Forgot  the  woes  of  earth. 


How  many  lines  of  anxious  care 

Are  written  on  thy  brow  ! 
Who  could  have  dreamed  of  such  a  lot 

For  one  so  good  as  thou  ? 


And  yet  amid  these  weary  foils 
Why  should  thy  heart  repine, 


When  there  is  such  a  world  of  love 
Within  this  home  of  throe  ? 


0  blessings  on  thee  for  the  love 
Thai 's  beaming  from  thine  eyes, 

1  know  there  's  still  aa  Eden  left 

To  which  thy  spirit  flies. 


Then,  dearest,  when  the  cold  world  frowns, 

Recall  some  sunny  smiles, 
And  carry  in  thy  heart  the  song 

Thai  weariness  beguiles. 
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HE  new  com- 
edy of  "  Fash- 
ion," by  Mrs. 
Mowatt,  which 
has  lately  been 
produced  in  New 
York,  and  in  this 
city,  is  worth 
much  more  than 
the  passing  no- 
tice, which  we 
can  afford  to 
give  it  We  are 
long  those  who  believe  that  the  stage,  properly  con- 
sled,  would  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
,  and  tend  in  a  high  degree  to  improve  our  morals  and 
ine  oar  tastes.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  holding 
mirror  op  to  nature,  and  showing  us  vice  and 
toe  in  their  true  colors,  the  stage  has,  for  many 
re,  presented  mere  caricatures  of  real  life.  Melo- 
matic  performances  of  the  wildest  kind,  or  other 
resentations  in  which  overstrained  and  unnatural 
iibilities  are  exhibited,  are  the  too  common  eha- 
eristics  of  the  ordinary  drama. 

0  the  play  of  "  Fashion"  few  of  these  faults  are 
ble.     Its  moral  is  palpable  and  undeviating,  and 

characters,  as  conceived  by  the  author  at  least, 
i  some  exceptions,  natural  and  life-like.  These, 
bined  with  its  evident  honesty,  purity  of  intention, 
truly  national  sympathies,  make  us  wish  that 
representations  were  more  frequently  given  oa 
American  stage. 

or  good  or  evil,  dramatic  representations  make 
g  impressions.  All  minds,  and  especially  youth- 
roes,  are  naturally  more  open  to  practical  illos- 
>ns  of  the  deformities  of  vice  and  beauties  of 
b,  than  to  mere  didactic  instruction.  The  stage, 
fore,  while  exhibiting  an  epitome  of  life,  should 
go  beneath  the  surface,  and  show  how  true  hap- 
s,  and  true  nobility,  depend  upon  the  inner 
not  upon  the  mere  external, — how  the  poorest 
umblest  may  be  noble,  while  the  rich  and  aristo- 
■  may  be  contemptible;  in  short,  bow  nature's 
tman  is  the  only  true  gentleman.  This  lesson 
abated  in  the  play  of  "  Fashion." 
accordance  with  its  name,  it  exhibits  the  folly 
re  fashionable  life,  choosing  by  way  of  illustra* 
n  illiterate  and  vulgar  minded  woman,  striving 
ime  superior  elegance  hi  her  manners  and  style 
mg,  imitating  all  the  "vices  and  follies  of  the 
eao  aristocracy,  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
redeeming  virtue*,  whose  household  god,  a 
i  Count,  turns   out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 

1  cook  ! 

t  straggles  of  the  lady  to  secure  the  Count's 

mis   to   her  daughter— the  anxiety  with  which 

riree   to  be  fashionable   at  the  cost  of  being 

muiavtoral,  and  the  rudeness  and  neglect  with 

she    treats  her  husband's  oldest    friend  and 

,  because  he  comes  from  the  country,  and  acts. 

and  speaks,  like  a  men,  are  admirably  devel- 


oped, although  somewhat  overdrawn,  or,  at  least 
overdone  by  the  actors.  The  old  countryman,  a 
true  specimen  of  what  an  American  ought  to  be— 
proud  of  his  country  and  her  institutions,  despising 
all  affectation  of  foreign  manners  and  fashions,  when 
adopted  simply  because  they  are  foreign— fall  te  over- 
flowing of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  good,  and 
boiling  orer  with  indignation  at  the  despicable  and 
wicked— with  his  warm  heart,  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, unaffected  piety,  but  impetuous  temper,  cannot 
but  be  loved  and  reverenced. 

A  young  lady,  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  family 
of  the  woman  of  fashion,  who  proves  to  be  the  old 
countryman's  grand-daughter,  is  a  simple  and  un- 
affected character — breathing  goodness.  Her  lover, 
a  Colonel  in  the  army,  does  not  inspire  much  interest, 
he  is  commonplace,  and  but  for  the  fact  of  her  lov- 
ing him  would  be  a  nonentity.  The  fashionable 
lady's  husband,  a  merchant,  who,  to  maintain  his 
wife's  extravagance,  has  forged  an  endorsement  as  a 
temporary  means  of  raising  money,  which  is  dis- 
covered by  his  confidential  clerk,  who,  with  all  the 
littleness  of  a  mean  spirit,  renders  the  discovery  sub- 
servient to  his  own  interest,  and  tyranises  over  his 
employer  with  a  vigor  that  none  but  small  minds  can 
enjoy,  is  truthfully  depicted.  The  foreign  Count, 
with  his  folly  and  frivolity,  and  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn;  the  interest  is  unwavering, 
and  the  contrast  between  truth  and  falsehood  so  inces- 
sant and  palpable  that  its  representation  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  good. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  more  of  such  plays  will 
be  produced  upon  our  stage,  that  gradually  our  dra- 
matic taste  may  be  purified  from  every  thing  wishy- 
washy,  and  enervating,  and  that  the  lime  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  stage  will  exercise  a  healthy  and 
beneficial  effect,  inciting  virtuous  thoughts  and 
actions  in  the  minds  of  its  patrons. 

The  present  state  of  our  dramatic  performance, 
exhibits  other  faults  beside  its  looseness  of  morals. 
Among  the  most  prominent  is  the  overstraining  of 
passions  in  ordinary  comedy  or  tragedy.  Instead  of 
showing  what  human  passions  are  in  peculiar  situa- 
tions in  life,  an  actor  overdoes  them — gives  an 
unnatural  effect  to  love  and  hate,  and  throws  a  melo- 
dramatic tone  over  that  which  should  be  pure  and 
chaste,  and  not  o'erstep  the  modesty  of  nature ;  this 
is  the  fault  of  a  vitiated  and  depraved  taste  in  the 
public,  who  applaud  this  tearing  a  passion  te  tatters, 
and  so  induce  actors,  whose  primary  aim  is  popu- 
larity, to  do  that  which  pleases  the  multitude,  with- 
out consideratioB  for  the  natural  and  true  development 
of  human  passions  and  feelings.  The  introduction 
of  good  prays  of  a  high  and  pure  moral  tendency, 
would  gradually  elevate  the  public  taste,  which  in 
the  course  of  its  improvement,  would  become  dis- 
gusted with  any  deviation  from  nature,  and  thus  in 
time,  instead  of  the  stage  exhibiting  life  at  it  is  no- 
where to  be  found,  it  would  fulfil  Its  true  duty, 
and  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 

Although  we  by  no  means  consider  "  Fashion"  as 
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equal  to  many  of  the  sterling  old  English  comedies,  ,  cedes,  and  is  lost  in  a  deep  religious  principle,  that 
our  approval  of  it  is  cordial,  because  it  is  American,  j  shuns  evil  because  it  is  sinful — the  evil  of  intempe- 
and,  inspires  a  love  of  country  ;  and  because  we  see  j  ranee  as  well  as  all  other  evils.  The  language  of 
in  the  hearty  reception  that  it  has  met,  an  earnest  }  the  story  is— *•  The  pledge  is  a  mere  external, 
that  new  laborers  are  about  to  come  into  the  field  of  j  temporary  safeguard,  that  must  be  superceded  by  a 
dramatic  literature,  and  give  to  it  a  newer  and  a  better  j  deeply  grounded  religious  principle,  or  he  (the  re- 
life.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  faults  both  j  formed  man)  will  be  every  hour  in  danger  of  falling. 
in  the  play  itself,  and  in  the  cast  of  characters  as  it  \  We  must  be  supported  from  the  centre  and  not  from 
was  produced  here.  But  this  would  be  of  no  use  at  ]  the  circumference.  *Tbe  pledge  is  a  hoop  that  is 
present.  \  liable  at  any  time  to  break,: bWTJtoetHCTice  to  God   is 

a  strong  attraction  at  the  cenrTeTttiosJBIg  ln  perpetual 
consistence  all  things  that  are  arranged  in  just  order 
around  it."  \  > 

We    believe   this   to  be   a   solemn  truth,  and  one 

TJie  Book  of  Chemical  Amusement  :    A  Complete  '  that  should   be   brought  home  to  the  heart  and  coa- 

Encyclopedia  of 'Experiments  in  Various  Branches  \  science   of  every  one.     It  is  a  great  work  to  rescue 

of  Chemistry^  o/c.    By  Henry  H.  Paul,     rliila-  ;  men  from  the  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay  of  drnnken- 

delphia :  Getz  &  Smith.  <  ness ;  it  is  a  still  greater  work  to  keep  them  on  firm 

To   combine    instruction  with    amusement  is  the  j  ground — to  save  them   from   the  strong  temptations 

most  difficult  task  of  the  writer  who  labors  for  youth,  j  that  surround  them,  and  from  the  snares  laid  for  their 

Many  have   attempted  it,  but   few  have  succeeded.  \  unwary  feet  on   every  side.     The  only  permanent 

The  larger   portion   of  books,  designed    for    youth,  :  safeguard  for  the  reformed  man,  we   believe,  and  so 

belong  to  one  of  two  classes, — they  are  either  entirely  I  we  have  written,  is  in  a  firm  reliance  upon  God.  who 

imaginative,  or  wholly  given  up   to  dry  and  unprofil-  >  gives  strength  to  all  who  look  to  him  to  be  sustained, 

able  details  of  truths,  which  possess  little  or  no  altrac-  !  where  evil  threatens  to  dash  in  like  an  overwhelming 

tion    to    those  whom    they  arc    designed    to  benefit,  j  Hood. 

Both    of    these    extremes    are    injurious ,'     the   one  j  _ 

nourishes  a  vicious   taste,  and  the  other  destroys  all  \ 

taste  for  reading.     To  clothe  the  truths  of  science  in     *  Discourse  on  Instinct;  With  an  analytic  View 

■       of  the  ResearcJies  on  Fossil  Osteology.    By  Hen- 


reading 
an  attractive  garb,  and  thus  to  render  them  pleasing, 
is  an   object,  as  worthy  of  desire  as  it  is  difficult  of 
attainment. 


ry,    Lord  Brougham,  F.  R.   8.  And  Member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France.     Philadel- 


In  this  little   book,  the  author  has  well  succeeded  Ph»a  :  E-  F««ett  &  Co.  08  South  Fourth  St 

in  accomplishing  this  purpose.  The  science  of  \  Thi«  worki  M  "»8fa  »«  expected,  coming  from  a 
chemistry  is,  to  many,  not  only  difficult  of  compre-  J  Pen  of  8UC»  distinguished  merit,  is  replete  with  inte- 
hension,  but  unattractive.  This  is  because  they  do  ]  rest  and  instruction.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
not  rightly  enter  upon  its  study.  In  the  interesting  •  dialogue ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
experiments  cited  by  the  author,  every  ingenious  \  6a»e  of  8tyle»  which  «  Va^\y  conversational  The 
youth  will  take  pleasure,  and  in  performing  them  he  \  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  Instinct  is  clear  and 
will  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  '  forcible ;  the  distinctions  between  Instinct  and  Intelli- 
make  him  familiar  with  the  causes  of  most  of  its  j  fience  are  weI1  defined ;  the-  positions  assumed  are 
phenomena,  and  to  lead  him  to  further  investigation.  «l«»irably  defended,  and  the  deductions  are  generally 
In  this  manner,  the   book  will   answer  a  useful  pur-  >  irresistible. 

pose,  while  it  will  afford  amusement.  The  wonderful  \  The  facts,  which  the  author  introduces  to  illustrate 
feats  performed  by  magicians,  &c.  which  have  so  long  \  »•  several  points  under  consideration,  are  not  only 
astonished  those  ignorant  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  \  curious  in  themselves,  but  they  are  so  copious  and  *o 
are  many  of  them  explained.  The  experiments  are  j  methodically  arranged  as  to  throw  much  light  upon 
nearly  all  such  as  can  be  performed  with  perfect  j  the  various  topics  discussed.  The  book  is  not  only 
safety.  We  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  such  ;  interesting  for  casual  perusal,  but  valuable  as  a 
books,  and  trust  that  the  public  will  not  be  insensible  \  manual  of  reference, 
to  the  benefits  they  confer  on  youth.  j  '   — 

—  !  Voyages  Round  the  World  from  the  Death  of  Cap- 

Tlu  Club  Room,  and  other  Temperance  Tales.    By  \       tain    Cool,   to   the   Present    Time ;  Including 

T.    S.   ArtJiur.      Philadelphia  :    E.   Ferrett    &  \       Remarks  on  the  Social  condition  of  the  Inhabi- 

Co,  touts    in  the   Recently   Discovered    Conntriex ; 

A  handsome  18  mo.  voL  of  one  hundred  and  sixty         their  Progress  in  Hie  Arts  ;  and  more  especially ', 
pa^es,  containing  "  The  Club  Room,"  "  The  Tern-  (       their  advancement  in  fyrfigious  Knowledge.  New 
perance    Tract,"    "A    Daughter's    Love,"    "Jackj       York;  Harper  &  Brothers ;  12  mo. 
Ketch,"     "  What    Shall    I    Do  ?"   all    temperance  This  volume   is  one  of  the  series,  entitled  Hat- 

tale*  by  the  author  of  "  Six  Nights  with  the  Wash-  J  per's  Family  Library ,  and  partakes  of  the  instructive 
ingtonians."  The  stories  are  intended  to  aid  in  the  j  character  of  most  of  the  books  published  in  this 
great  cause  of  reform,  as  well  as  to  give  to  the  re-  i  connection.  The  accounts  indicated  by  the  title,  are 
formed  man  sustaining  principles  in  the  midst  of  j  fall,  yet  concise ;  while  the  descriptions  of  the  man- 
temptations.  "  What  Shall  I  Do  ?"  was  written  \  nera,  customs  and  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
especially  for  the  last  named  purpose.  It  shows  how  >  of  those  portions  of  the  world  which  are  eorepar*- 
the  pledge  is  merely  an  •sternal  band,  which  pre-  '.  lively   unknown,    are   dearly    and   forcibly  drawn. 
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mush  veiuante   and   interesting  ^ 


TAf  Wan/net  Woodland*;  or,  Thing*  us  they 
*w»  tsare,  Ten  Year*  Ago,  By  Fraui  For**ier, 
(Henry  William  Herbert).  Philadelphia :  G.  B. 
Zither  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  hns  woU  accomplished 
bis  task,  which  has  boon  to  present  to  too  reader  a 
correct  pactum  of  the  fold  sports  of  America,  and  to 
tkelch  the  beauties  of  the  wild  scenery  of  this  eooti- 
ntst,  together  with  the  characters  of  those  huntsmen 
about  whom  so  Kttle  ia  known  in  the  "  clearings." 
The  style  ia  free,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  not  fail  to  interest  those  readers  for 
whom  the  book  ia  intended. 

Nan  Darr*lf,or  the   Gip**y  Mother.     By  Mi** 

Won  Pickering.     Philadelphia:  £.  Ferrett  at 

Co. 

The  liat  of  sterling  novela,  in  cheap  form,  was 
incomplete,  without  Nan  Darrell,  by  Mine  Pickering, 
a  book  that  ana  been  more  called  for,  since  the  death 
of  its  accomplished  author,  than  any  work  of  fiction 
known  to  the  lovers  of  light  and  graceful  literature. 
The  publishers  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
copy  from  which  to  print ;  every  copy  of  the  high 
priced,  two  volume  book-edition  having  long  since 
disappeared  even  from  the  abelvea  of  the  circulating 
libraries  and  second  hand  dealers. 

The  Secret  Foe,  another  of  Miss  Pickering's 
works,  is  in  Press,  and  will  be  issued  speedily. 

The  Wifo,  A  Story  for  My  Young  Countrywomen. 

By   T.   S.   Arthur.     Author  of  The   Maiden. 

Philadelphia  :  £.  Ferrett  &  Co. 

This  book,  the  second  in  the  series  announced  by 
the  same  author,  is  now  ready.  The  "  Mother" 
will  follow,  an  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared  and  paaaed 
through  the   press. 

Pietorial  History  of  the  World.  By  John  Frost 
LL.  D.  Philadelphia :  Benj.  Walker. 
The  third  number  of  this  splendid  wotk  has  been 
published,  and  fully  eqoels  the  first  and  second.  Of 
its  merits,  in  reference  both  to  its  matter  and  artistioal 
execution,  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  length. 

THE     OPERA. 

Wk  understand  that  the  lovers  of  music  are  likely 
to  have  their  taste  gratified  by  the  representation  of 
BeJfe's  last  opera  "  The  Daughter  of  St.  Marls," 
which,  if  only  half  so  good  as  the  praise  bestowed 
by  the  London  audiences  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
will  be  a  treat  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  most 
enthusiastic  enconiuma  have  been  passed  upon  this 
last  effort  of  Balfe's.  The  author,  always  a  favorite, 
is  said,  in  this  instance,  to  have  surpaased  himself. 
An  extraordinary  sensation  waa  created  in  London — 
rneetingr/s  caviled,  and  a  piece  of  plate  presented  to 
he  com  power,  as  some  faint  indication  of  the  pleasure 
erhieh  tile  pnblio  had  derived  from  his  genius.  We 
ire  informed  noon  creditable  authority  that  the  new 
tpera  will  be  brought  out  here  in  the  beginning  of 
fane,    auded  by  the  talent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin 


and  Mr.  Fraser.  The  numerous  audiences  which 
wore  delighted  with  the  performance  and  aingimr  of 
these  distinguished  artistes,  during  the  ir presentation 
of  the  Bohemian  Girl,  will  not  fail  to  witness  "  Th* 
Daughter  of  St.  Mori*11  when  produced. 

Ws  are  glad  to  ase  the  public  taste  for  operas  in- 
creasing. There  ia  something  humanising  about 
operatic  performances,  which  tends  to  elevate  the 
character ;  and  although  we  would  like  them  con- 
structed differently,  with  some  care  to  the  moial 
tendency,  aa  well  as  the  harmony ;  still  ws  are  con- 
vinced that  no  man  who  is  fond  of  music,  can  listen 
to  a  fine  opera  without  having  his  heart  elevated  and 
softened — without  feeling  purer  and  farther  removed 
from  any  vicious  tendencies  which  in  bis  intercourse 
with  the  world  may  have  crept  into  his  character. 
When  this  powerful  influence  is  directed  to  exalt 
our  moral  perceptions,  as  well  as  improve  our  taste, 
results  highly  beneficial  to  the  community  will  inevi- 
tably follow.* 

PUBLISHERS7     DEPARTMENT. 

Tuts  number  finishes  the  third  volume  of  our 
magazine.  We  suppose,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
reader  who  has  gone  with  us  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  woik  until  this  time,  who  will  not  readily 
admit  that  the  third  volume  has  been  greatly  superior 
to  the  two  preceding  ones.  In  the  fourth  volume, 
we  shall  make  still  further  improvements.  Tims 
far,  circumstances  have  prevented  our  giving  that 
attention  to  what  is  passing  in  the  literary,  musical, 
dramatic,  and  scientific  worlds,  that  is  due  to  the 
many  readers  of  cultivated  taste  who  have  aided  in 
swelling  our  subscription  list.  In  future,  we  shall 
keep  an  eye  upon  these  mailers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  here,  to  say  a  word 
or  two,  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  our  magazine. 
It  is  always  an  up  hill  business,  and  requires  con- 
siderable outlay  of  capital,  for  the  first  two  years,  to 
start  a  periodical.  The  second  volume  usually  de- 
cides its  fate.  By  that  time,  it  is  known  well  enough 
to  receive  encouragement,  or  to  be  passed  by  with 
indifference.  Our  own  history  is  simply  this  : — 
"  Arthur's  Magazine1'  was  commenced  on  the  basis 
of  a  subscription  list  of  a  magazine  somewhat  diffe- 
rent in  character.  It,  therefore,  had  disadvantages 
and  misconceptions  to  contend  against.  To  over- 
come these  was  the  work  performed  in  the  first 
volume.  Darin*  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume,  the  public  began  to  perceive  the  quality  of 
the  work.  Commendation  and  encouragement  flowed 
in  from  all  directions.  But  the  last  half  of  the  year 
not  being  the  usual  subscribing  season  for  magmsines, 
our  list,  though  it  steadily  increased,  did  not  go  up 
rapidly.  But,  our  firm  adherence  to  all  our  pledges 
of  improvement,  and  the  acknowledged  excel- 
lence of  our  work,  produced  a  new  state  of  things  at 
the  opening  ef  the  third  volume.  Subscribers  began 
to  pour  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  far  and 
near,  and  in  the  large  cities  our  sales  were  very 
greatly  increased.  The  encouraging  result  ia,  tbat, 
in  six  months,  we  have  doubled  our  euoeeriptiou 
liat,  notwithstanding  the  whole  of  our  country  sub- 
scribers for  1844,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
stricken  off  at  the  close  of  the  year.     In  the  single 
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city  of  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  we  bad  but  thirty 
subscribers  lest  year,  now  we  hare  over  two  hundred, 
and  the  Hit  is  increasing  every  month. 

We  close  our  third  volume  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. Our  work  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  We 
have  paused  the  period  of  probation.  We  have  tried 
the  public,  and  the  public  have  tried  as.  We  know 
and  understand  each  other,  and  shall  remain  friends 
until  we  forfeit  the  favorable  regard  we  have  won, 
which  will  not  toon  be,  if  a  good  will,  energy  and 
activity  avail  any  thing. 

New  Era  in  Magazine  Literature.— Hitherto 
the  very  unequal  post  office  laws  have  interfered 
seriously  with  the  circulation  of  magazines,  by  taxing 
them,  in  the  way  of  postage,  exorbitantly.  The 
new  rates,  fixed  by  the  law  which  comes  into  effect 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  reduce  the  postage  on  our 
magazine,  to  nearly  one  half.  Instead  of  seven  and 
a  half  cents  for  distances  over  one  hundred  miles, 
our  subscribers  will  only  have  to  pay  four  and  a 
half  cents. 

Another  great  facility  offered  is  in  the  reduction 
of  letter  postage.  Under  the  present  law,  it  costs  to 
transmit  a  $2  bill  (the  amount  of  subscription  to  our 
magazine)  in  a  letter,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents. 
But,  after  the  1st  of  July  ten  cents  will  be  the  highest 
charge,  and  Jive  cents  the  lowest,  letters  being  rated 
according  to  their  weight,  and  not  by  the  number  of 
pieces.  All  letters  weighing  under  half  an  ounce 
are  rated  as  single  letters,  and  a  sheet  of  ordinary 
letter  paper,  with  one,  two,  or  even  three  bankbills 
enclosed,  does  not  weigh  half  an  ounce. 

Instead  of  being  compelled,  as  is  now  the  case,  to 
trouble  post  masters  to  write  and  send  money,  per- 
sons wishing  to  subscribe  for  a  magazine,  can  send 
the  amount  of  subscription  in  a  letter,  themselves, 
direct  to  the  publishers.  The  postage  being  so  light 
a  matter,  as  to  be  of  but  little  consequence  to  either 
party.  Hundreds,  who  have,  heretofore,  fell  so 
reluctant  to  trouble  postmasters,  as  to  do  without 
desirable  works  altogether,  can,  under  the  new  law, 
procure  them  by  writing  themselves.  This  is  the 
simplest,  easiest,  and  most  satisfactory  way,  and  will 
make  the  communication  between  publishers  and  sub- 
scribers as  it  ought  to  be,  direct. 

Cheap  Music. — The  increasing  taste  for  music 
renders  the  cheapening  of  it  absolutely  necessary. 
At  the  prioes  now  prevailing,  every  piano  becomes  a 
heavy  tax  upon  its  possessor.  To  supply  the  con- 
stant want  of  music  requires  a  large  outlay  of  money. 
Many  cannot  afford  this  outlay,  and,  therefore,  from 
the  lack  of  new  pieces,  or  an  extensive  variety  of 
popular  music,  hundreds,  after  having  spent  much  time 
in  learning  to  play,  lose  their  fondness  for  the 
piano.  This  is  always  to  be  regretted.  A  woman, 
who  has  once  acquired  the  art  of  performing  well, 
should  never,  if  time  permit,  suffer  her  skill  to  de- 
part from  her.  There  is  a  power  in  music,  and  this 
power  a  woman  can  always  use  beneficially,  whether 
in  the  office  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  companion,  or  a 
friend. 

The  publishers  of  this  Magazine  design  to  meet 
.the  desire  lor  eheap,  not  inferior  ■rasie.  The  Lady1* 
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Mmsteal  Library,  which  they  publish,  has 
in  existence  for  nearly  three  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  over  five  hundred  pages  of  popular 
mosio  have  been  given,  in  a  style  fully  equal,  both  as 
to  paper  and  printing,  to  that  purchased  at  the  mssie 
stores.  The  character  of  the  nuasic  itself  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  work  U  edited  by  a 
well  known  professor  of  mosio,  and  has  received  the 
approval  of  many  persons  of  high  standing  in  the 
musical  world,  among  others,  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seguimu 

Bat  our  present  intention  k  not  to  notice  par- 
ticularly the  Musical  Library  ;  but  merely  to  allude 
to  it  in  connexion  with  other  operations  in  mnsie. 
We  designed,  an  we  have  just  said,  to  make  an  effort 
to  meet  a  want  that  has  long  existed  :  the  want  of 
cheap  music.  We  have  eheap  books  in  abundance, 
but  little  or  no  cheap  music ;  this  ought  not  to  be.  As 
a  commencement,  we  have  published  nine  of  the  choicest 
gems  from  Balfe's  popular  Opera  of  the  Bohemia* 
Girl,  for  Che  extraordinary  low  price  of  twenty-Jive 
amis,  printed  on  a  fine  white  paper,  with  a  handsome 
colored  envelope.  An  advertisement  of  this  music 
will  be  found  upon  the  cover.  In  the  same  elegant 
style  we  have  also  issued  "  The  Music  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Serenadsrs  "--ame  popular  songs,  and  a  set  of 
quadrilles,  for  twenty-five  cents.  Also,  a  set  of 
eight  favorite  Polkas  for  twelve*and-a-half  cents. 
Other  novelties  are  in  preparation. 

We  do  not  intend  to  consult,  in  our  operations  in 
cheap  music,  alone  the  popular  taste.  We  shall  also 
publish  from  time  to  time,  as  the  demand  warrants, 
what  is  called  "  classic  music.11  Sonatas,  and  other 
extended  productions  of  Beethoven,  Moaart,  and 
Hayden  will  occasionally  be  published  at  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  the  price  nt  which  they  can  now 
be  obtained,  and  then,  often,  only  after  the  trouble  of 
sending  to  London  for  them.  We  would  call  the 
particular  attention  of  professors  and  amateurs  to  this 
fact 

From  what  we  have  said,  and  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  music  we  have  already  issued,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  while  we  give  more  than  four  times  as 
much  for  the  money  as  can  be  procured  at  ether 
places,  our  publications  are  not  of  an  inferior  quality, 
but  as  worthy  to  lie  on  a  lady's  piano  as  any  that 
can  be  found. 

We  hope  that  no  one  will  lend  an  ear  to  the 
sweeping  condemnation  which  is,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued to  be  made  against  our  music  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  keeping  up  the  prices.  Let  every 
lady  judge  for  herself.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
cure any  one  of  the  pieces  we  have  published,  at  a 
trifling  cost,  and  try  and  prove  it. 

I\j~  Remember,  that  our  music  is  not  sold  by  the 
music  dealers.  It  is  to  be  found,  where  cheap  books 
are  found,  at  all  the  regular  periodical  stores  in  toe 
country. 

fLr  See  advertisement  of  cheap  music  on  the 
cover.  Nine  of  the  choicest  gems  from  the  Opera  of 
the  Bohemian  Girl  for  25  cents.  Also  nine  songs  ef 
the  Ethiopian  Serenaders,  and  a  set  of  cotillions,  fcr 
25  cents.  Fine  white  paper,  and  beautiful  priniisg— 
nothing  that  surpasses  this,  in  the  way  of  cheap  j 
has  ever  been  attempted. 
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SHAKESPEARE    GALLERY    OP    BEAUTY.  —  NO.    IV 


OLIVIA. 


(See  Plate.) 


HI8  character  is  taken  from 
the  play  of  «  The  Twelfth 
Night;  or  What  Yon  Will." 
It  is  doubtless,  inferior  to 
many  of  Shakespeare's  deline- 
ations ;  but,  like  them  all,  it 
is  trne  to  nature.  And  herein 
consists  its  excellence,  which 
is  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  contrast  with 
certain  inconsistencies,  which  are  apparent  in 
some  other  characters  introduced.  This  play 
has  been  the  subject  of  contest  amongst  critics ; 
and  has  been  much  censured,  defended,  and  praised 
by  them.  We  think  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that, 
though  the  play  is  scarcely  worthy  of  Shakes- 
peare, it  yet  possesses  too  many  merits  to  have 
been  written  by  any  one  else. 

The  «  Twelfth  Night"  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  one  of  two  Italian  stories,  or  from 
both.    Some  circumstances  of  the  plot  are  found 
in  the  ««  Ecatommithi"  of  Cinthio ;  in  which  a 
Neapolitan  gentleman  is  banished  from  his  country 
with  hie  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  King  of 
Naples.     The  children  bore  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  each  other.    The  vessel  in  which  they 
departed  was  shipwrecked,  and  the  father  was 
loot ;  bat  the  children  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
Here  they  were  taken  by  two  different  persons, 
residing  near  the  coast,  and  brought  up  unknown 
to  each  other.    After  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
the  girl  becomes  enamored  of  a  young  man,  and, 
by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  friendly  old 
1 


woman,  goes  to  serve  him,  dressed  as  a  pa^e. 
Her  master  mistakes  her  for  her  brother,  who 
had  once  been  in  his  service. 

Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fiction,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  story  of  Bandello,  in  which  all  the 
circumstances  are  more  fully  developed  and  more 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  drama, — the  account 
is,  as  follows : 

An  Italian  merchant  had  two  children,  a  boy 
and  girl,  so  like  in  appearance  that  when  dressed 
in  a  similar  manner,  they  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  parents.  The  boy  was  lost 
in  the  sack  of  Rome,  by  the  Imperialists,  being 
carried  off  by  a  German  soldier.  Alter  this  event, 
the  father  went  with  his  daughter  to  reside  at 
Aix,  in  Savoy.  When  the  girl  grows  up,  she 
has  a  lover,  of  whom  she  is  deeply  enamored, 
but  who  afterwards  forsakes  her.  At  this  time, 
her  father  being  absent  on  business,  and  her  faith- 
less lover  having  lately  lost  a  favorite  attendant, 
by  the  intervention  of  her  nurse,  she  is  received 
into  his  service  in  the  disguise  of  a  page.  She 
soon  obtains  the  confidence  of  her  master,  and  is 
employed  by  him  to  propitiate  the  rival  who  had 
supplanted  her  in  his  ejections.  This  lady  falls 
in  love  with  the  disguised  emissary.  Meanwhile, 
the  brother,  having  obtained  his  liberty  by  the 
death  of  his  German  master,  comes  in  search  of 
his  father  to  Aix,  where  he  is  seen  and  courted 
by  the  female  admirer  of  his  sister,  who,  deceived 
by  the  resemblance,  mistakes  him  for  the  object 
of  her  attachment.  At  length,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  father,  the  whole  mystery  is  cleared  up. 
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The  lover  re turn*  Co  tbe  mistress  be  had  for-  I  where  bit  father  and  sister  Maided ;  but  it  i« 
n ken, and  who  bad  suffered  so  much  for  hi*  talc*,  j  difficult  to  assign  a  motiv  a  for  Sebastian's  journey 
while  tbe  brother  more  thau  supplies  his  sister's  j  to  Illyria. 

place  with  her  fair  admirer.  Tbe  disguise  of  the  !  It  is  also  more  likely,  as  in  the  novel, 
young  lady,  which  is  tha  beuis  of  thia  tale,  and  [  that  a  lover  should  return  to  tbe  mistress  he  bad 
i he  plot  Of  Twelfth  Night,  is  not  improbable  in  ,  forsaken,  on  receiving  a  striking  instance  of 
ihe  former,  as  it  waa  assumed  with  the  view  of  '■  fidelity  and  tenderness,  than  that  the  duke  sboaM 
recalling  the  affections  of  a  lover  ;  but  Viola  j  abandon  a  woman  he  passionately  adored,  aud 
separated  from  her  brother  in  a  storm,  and  driven  j  espouse  a  stranger,  of  whose  sex  he  bad  hitherto 
om  an  unknown  coast,  forms  tbe  will!  project  of  ,  been  ignorant,  and  who  had  not  even  love  to 
engaging  the  affections  of  the  duke,  to  whose  per-  plead  as  an  excuse  for  her  transgression  of  tbe 
son  aha  was  a  stranger,  and  whose  heart  she  .  bounds  of  decorum.  A  lady,  disguised  in  boy's 
understood  was  devoted  (o  another.  Influenced  by  clothes  and  serving  her  lover  a*  a  page,  or  other- 
no  passion  nor  motive,  she  throws  off  the  decorum  wise,  for  the  interest  of  her  love,  is  one  of  lb* 
of  her  sex,  and  servea  the  destined  husband  of  '  most  common  incidents  in  the  Italian  novels,  and 
Olivia  in  an  useless  and  unworthy  disguise.  The  .  the  early  British  dramas.  Besides  Twelfth 
love,  loo,  of  tbe  duke's  mistress  for  the  disguised  Night,  and  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  it  is 
Viola,  is  more  improbable  from  the  circum-  the  foundation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  «  Phi- 
btances  of  her  situation,  and  temper,  than  tbe  taster, "  Shirley's  "  Grateful  Servant,"  «  School 
passion  of  the  Cate  11a  of  the  novelist.  In  Ban-  I  of  Compliment,"  "  Maid's  Revenge,"  and  many 
dello,  the  bi  oilier  has  an  object  in  coming  toAix,  '  other  plays,  now  almost  forgotten. 


THE    BUTTERFLY. 


T*  ™ 


.1— go  forth  to  i  Then  go  tittle  rover,  go  free  for  awhile, 

{  Thy  hone  is  Ihe  sunshine,  thy  life  is  a  ami 

1   pajwl    and  | 

from  thee  thy  ,  '  "lw  U<IT  bright  wings  on  the  treacherous  i 
!  .A.  futtl'ring  Ihey  shrank  in  the  warery  grav 

sonsliine    I  j  Th"  hov"'<i  b»"«l"  lh""'  ■"  ***«  <•>  J"- 
i  On  Ihe  beauiiful  pinions,  so  sportive  and  gn 


a  grave  is  thy  <  Thou  art  free  from  the  wave.thon  an 
<  Thou  art  free  from  captivity,  beautiful 

d  Ihou  'It  real  ;  Unfurl  thy  bri>zbl  wings  lo  Ihe  summer 
'  For  ihy  home  is  its  ennshine,  thy  life  i 


LOST    THOUGHT. 


O  yea  !   il  was  lit*  IsjsHtnt, 

Its  wings  an  spread  aad  f  ana  ! 
Could  I  recall,  il  never 


THE     HEIRESS. 


IT      T.      8.      ARTHT7A 


CHAPTER    XIV 


CALLED  in  at  the  ttore,  this 
morning,  to  get  that  advertise- 
ment prepared,"  Mr.  Mark- 
land  said,  daring  the  dinner 
boar,  on  the  day  after  his  on- 
sacceseful  eflbct  to  discover 
the  residence  of  the  young 
stranger  in  whom  he  had  become  suddenly,  and, 
to  himself,  unaccountably  interested.  «  But  yon 
were  too  much  eugaged,  I  suppose,  to  attend  to 
it  Will  yon  have  time  this  afternoon  ?" 
« I  expect  so,"  coldly  replied  Mr.  Grant 
Nothing  more  was  said.  After  dinner  Mr. 
Grant  said  to  his  wife— 

»  What  m  the  world  has  come  over  yonr 
brother  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  has  a  sus- 
picion of  the  real  truth.  Can  the  girl  he  spoke 
of  having  seen  last  night,  be  the  one  who  called 
upon  yon  T  And  does  he  really  dream  that  she 
is  Anna's  child  ?" 

«« Heaven  only  knows !  Ton  mast  n't  pot  out 
the  advertisement." 

«<  I  may  not  be  able  to  help  it.  Your  brother 
seems  bent  on  having  it  done." 

<«  And  the  moment  it  appears,  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  at  an  end." 

««  Yes."  And  Mr.  Grant  arose,  uneasily,  and 
commenced  pacing  the  floor. 

«  Sixty  thousand  dollars,"  he  said  aloud,  yet 
speaking  to  himself.    «  It  will  ruin  me." 

<<  Ruin  yon !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Graut,  in  a 
voice  of  alarm. 

"  Tes,  Mary.  Ruin  me !"  returned  Mr.  Grant, 
passionately.  "  I  have  had  that  money  in  my 
business  for  years,  and  it  cannot  now  be  with- 
drawn." 

Several  minutes  elapsed. before  any  thing  more 
irts  said  ;  Mr.  Grant  continuing  to  walk  the 
floor  in  an  agitated  manner.  At  length  he  paused 
before  his  wife,  and  said, — 

«<  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  find  this  girl?" 

"I  don't  knew.    Why?" 

*t  We  might  get  her  out  of  the  way,  possibly." 


other  place,  where  the  advertisement  might  hot 
meet  her  eye." 

Mrs.  Grant  shook  her  head. 

«  That  is  a  vain  hope,"  she  said.  "The  ghi 
knows,  or  suspects  the  truth,  and  I  fear  we  can- 
not get  rid  of  her.  What  I  most  dread  is,  that 
she  will  find  out  Joseph.    In  that  event,  all  is 


» 


«« 


?>» 


«  1  can 't  tell.  Bat,  it  might  be  managed,  I 
think.  We  might  hire  some  one  to  offer  her  in* 
docementfl  to  return  to  Cincinnati,  or  go  to  some 


over. 

<<  Yes,  all  will  be  over,  then.  He  will  insist 
upon  an  immediate  payment  of  the  legacy,  which 
cannot  be  done." 

«  Let  him  pay  it  himself,  then ;  he  is  able,  and 
equally  responsible  with  yourself.  If  it  comes  to 
that,  he  will  not  be  so  very  eager  for  an  imme- 
diate adjustment.  In  the  mean  time,  the  girl 
can  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  truth,  long 
enough  to  arrange  matters." 

«  Long  or  short,  Mary,"  returned  her  husband, 
in  a  quick  voice.  «  I  never  can  nor  will  beggar 
my  children  for  the  sake  of  this  girl,  or  any  one 
else.  I  am  not,  if  all  my  nflairs  were  brought  to 
an  issue,  worth  sixty  thousand  dollars." 

«  Then  Anna's  child  cannot  and  shall  not  have 
a  dollar.  She  has  been  raised  to  hevp  herself, 
and  let  her  still  continue  to  do  so.  To  make  her 
suddenly  rich,  would  be  as  great  an  evil  as  to 
reduce  our  children  to  poverty." 

There  was  an  angry  bitterness  in  Mrs.  Grant's 
tone  as  she  spoke. 

»<  But,  stave  off  this  advertisement,  day  after 
day,  if  possible.  You  may  yet  succeed  in  delay- 
ing it  long  enough  to  make  our  position  secure." 

«« Depend  upon  it,  I  will  try.  Your  brother 
will  have  to  be  much  more  decided  and  peremp- 
tory than  be  now  is,  before  I  yield.*' 

When  Mr.  Grant  went  to  his  store,  he  found 
Markhmd  already  there.  He  was  at  a  desk, 
writing. 

« Here  is  the  form  of  an  advertisement, 
Mason,"  he  said,  handing  the  merchant  a  paper 
as  the  latter  came  in.  Mr.  Grant  took  it  and 
read— 

Hi  las  Watited.— If  Mrs.  Anna  Gray,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Mark  I  and  of  Philadelphia,  o*  any  of 
her  children,  be  living,  this  is  to  inform  them,  that 
under  the  wilf  of  Bar!  Thomas  Markland,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  legacy  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.     By 
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the  provisions  of  (he  will,  the  heirs  must  be  forth- 
coming before  the  1st  of  November ,  18—,  else  the 
»um  above  named  will  revert  to  the  residuary  Lege-4 
tee.  Mason  Grant. 

Executors  ofths  lots 
Thomas  Marl-land. 


I 


«  If  you  like  the  form,  just  add  your  name  to 
the  advertisement,  and  have  it  inserted  in  The 
Gazette,  and  The  Advertiser  to- 
morrow morning,'1  said  Mr.  Markland,  after  he 
had  read  it  to  Grant. 

The  merchant  took  the  paper,  and  conned  St 
over,  deliberately. 

«  Yes ;  I  suppose  this  covers  the  whole  ground. 
I  will  see  that  it  is  done." 

«  You  wont  neglect  it,  Mason  ?" 

«  Neglect  it  ?"  in  a  half  offended  tone.  «  No, 
certainly  not.     Why  should  I  neglect  it  ?" 

"  Very  well.  We  will  see  what  comes  of 
this,"  said  the  old  man  to  himself,  as  he  left  the 
store  of  his  brother-in-law,  and,  scarcely  think- 
ing why,  walked  up  Second  street,  until  he  came 
to  the  neighborhood,  where  he  had  seen  Anna  in 
the  morning.  His  eyes  were  all  about  him,  but 
the  form  he  so  much  desired  to  see,  did  not  pre- 
sent itself.  With  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  he 
returned  home,  where  he  did  not  arrive  until 
after  dark.  Tea  had  been  served  earlier  than 
usual,  and  Mr.  Grant  had  gone  out.  Mrs.  Grant 
was  in  her  own  room.  Ella  waited  on  her  uncle 
at  the  table ;  but  was  silent.  There  was  a  look 
and  manner  about  her  father  and  mother  that  had, 
insensibly,  thrown  a  shade  of  pensiveness  over 
her  gay  young  heart.  Mr.  Markland's  mind  was 
too  much  occupied  to  notice  this.  After  eating 
lightly,  he  arose,  took  a  lamp,  and  retired  to  his 
own  apartment. 

«  Strange  that  the  thought  of  that  girl  should 
press  itself  so  constantly  upon  me!"  he  said, 
seating  himself  by  a  table  in  a  musing  attitude. 
'Can  it  be  possible  that  she  is  ♦    No,  I 

will  not  think  so.  It  is  mere  romance.  And 
yet,  in  real  life,  things  have  occurred  far  more 
improbable.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this 
suddenly  awakened  interest  in  a  total  stranger. 
Anna's  child  ?  No !  Still  even  that  may  be. 
Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  know  the  truth ! 
Ah  me !  What  a  heavy  burden  of  reproaches  is 
mine.  How  could  I  have  grown  cold  and  indiffe- 
rent towards  one  so  worthy  the  name  of  woman 
as  my  twin-sister?  Pride,  pride — thou  art  a 
hard  hearted  demon !  My  life  for  years  seems 
to  have  been  a  false  dream — a  state  of  moral 
insensibility.  But  I  am  awake  now — fully 
awake.  And  if  justice  can  be  done,  it  shall  be 
done.  To-morrow  the  notice  that  should  have 
been  given  years  ago  will  be  made.  If  this  yonng 
stranger  be  Anna's  child— strange  thought  !• 


will  at  once  come  forward  and  prove  her  identity. 
She  is  innocent ;  of  that  I  am  sure.  And  inno- 
cence is  the  groundwork  of  all  virtues  and  graces. 
But,  in  a  city  like  this,  with  snares  all  around, 
who  can  tell  how  soon  her  unwary  feet  may  be 
entangled  ?    Heaven  defend  her !" 


CHAPTER    XV. 

It  was  hardly  sun  rise,  the  next  morning,  when 
Mr.  Markland  descended  from  his  room  and  went 
to  the  door  for  the  newspapers.  He  first  opened 
the  "  Advertiser,"  and  ran  his  eye  hurriedly  over 
it.  But  no  where  could  he  find  the  notification 
for  which  he  was  in  search.  The  <<  Gazette" 
was  next  examined,- but  with  no  better  success. 

"This  is  too  bad!"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
throwing  down  the  papers,  and  beginning  to  walk 
the  floor  with  a  quick,  nervous  step.  «  Too  bed ! 
What  can  he  mean  by  such  outrageous  conduct  ? 
Does  he  really  intend  to  put  me  off,  still,  as  he 
has  done  for  years  ?  Has,  he,  actually  a  design 
in  all  this  ?  We  shall  see.  That  advertisement 
must  and  shall  be  made,  and  that,  too,  forthwith. 
All  is  not  right,  I  begin,  to  fear.  Mason  has  had 
the  use  of  this  money  so  long,  with  the  hope, 
probably,  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  be  possessed 
of  right  by  bis  children,  that  he  has  come  to  look 
on  it  as  already  his  own.  But,  if  Anna  or  any  of 
her  children  are  above  ground,  this  illusion  must 
vanish  from  before  him.  We  shall  see  !  We 
shall  see !" 

Impatiently  did  Mr.  Markland  wait,  until  his 
brother-in-law  came  down. 

"I  do  n't  see  that  advertisement,  Mason,"  he 
said,  with  a  stern  look  and  voice,  pointing  to  the 
newspapers. 

<<  No,"  blandly  replied  the  merchant.  <<  After 
you  went  out,  I  looked  more  carefully  over  the 
advertisement,  and  found  that  it  was  inaccurate 
in  its  statements." 

"  In  what  respect,  Mason?" 

« In  one  respect,  at  least.  It  says  that  Mrs. 
Anna  Gray,  or  her  children,  are  entitled,  if  liv- 
ing, to  a  legacy." 

"  Well  ?" 

<<Thia  you  know  is  a  mistake.  The  will 
states  that  the  property  is  for  her  children,  if 
she  should  leave  any.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
it." 

« It  does  n't  matter,  at  all.  If  Anna  is  living, 
and  has  children,  they  will  doubtless  share  with 
her.  If  she  is  living,  and  without  children,— I 
should  think  her  entitled  to  at  least,  some  benefit 
in  her  father's  estate." 

"The  will  is  explicit,  Joseph,  as  you  well 


fUfi     ft  SI  ftft  ••.'  ' 


know.  If  no  children  of  Anna's  are  foand,  the 
testator's  will  wu  that  the  property  should  go  to 
my  children ;  and  I  have  do  right  to  rob  them  of 
I  dollar.  And  of  course,  shall  never  consent  to 
to  so." 

"  No  natter.  If  there  was  a  aright  error  in 
the  form,  it  need  not  have  delayed  the  notifica- 
tion.   It  committed  no  one." 

«  Still,  it  is  much  better,  to  be  comet  in  all 
these  matters.    I  wish  to  be  so*" 

«WeH,  well,"  was  the  old  man's  impatient 

reply,  "draw  up  an  advertisement  yourself,  and 

word  it  as  carefully  as  yon  please.    If  it  gives 

the  main  facts,  I  will  sign  it    But  there  most  be 

bo  more  delay.    Remember  that.    To  speak  oat 

the  plain  truth,  Mason,  I  do  n't  like  this  dilly 

dallying,  if  I  mast  so  call  it    This  putting  off 

making  an  advertisement  on  one  pretence  and 

another.    It  does  n't  look  well.    The  thing  has 

got  to  be  done,  and  it  might  as  well  be  done  at 

once,  without  farther  partying  about  it.    It  can 't 

be  possible  that  you  wish  to  keep  this  money, 

even  if  the  true  heirs  are  living.'' 

<*  That  is  speaking  rather  plainly,  Joseph." 
Mr.  Grant's  face  crimsoned  over. 

« It  is.     But,  much  as  I  wish  to  think  other* 
wise,  appearances  force  me  to  this  involuntary 
conclusion.    Why  did  n't  you  mention  this  defect 
yesterday,  when   I  handed  you  the  advertise- 
ment ?" 
« I  did  n't  notice  it  then." 
«  Why  did  n't  you  leave  word  for  me  to  that 
effect  last  evening.    I  would  have  put  it  all  right, 
and  had  it  out  this  morning  ?" 

" Humph!     I  did  n't  see  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death." 

"  It  may  be  a  matter  of  more  importance  than 
that,  Mason." 

"I  do  n't  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  got  into  a  wonderful  hurry  all  at  once.  If 
you  had  been  so  disposed,  you  could  have  had  the 
advertisement  inserted  years  ago.  But  I  do  n'tknow 
that  yon  ever  showed  much  concern  about  it." 
«  I  left  the  thing  in  your  bands  too  much.  I 
have  spoken  hundreds  of  times  about  this  legal 
notice,  bat,  although  yon  promised  as  many  times 
to  attend  to  it,  the  thing  was  never  done.  I  be- 
gin, really,  to  think  that  it  was  a  predetermined  | 
lystem  with  you.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  when 
rieveed  in  connexion  with  your  present  apparent 
(homing,  it  looks  very  much  like  it." 

rt  Joseph  !     Toa  must  n't  speak  to  me  after 
faat  fashion."    The  merchant  was  excited. 

««  Mason — yon  must  n't  make  me  a  party  to 
ny  of  your  underhand  designs." 

«*  I  tell  you,  that  I  will  not  allow  you  or  any 
ne  else  to  make  such  insinuations  against  me," 
rtorted  Mr.  Grant. 
1* 


«  Put  it  out  o/  my  power  to  conceive  such 
thoughts,  by  doing  your  duty  at  once  as  an  execu- 
tor of  my  father's  estate.    I  am  tried  beyond  my 
patience,  and  will  not  be  trifled  with  any  farther. 
I  had  set  my  heart  upon  seeing  that  advertise- 
ment this  morning.    I  had  reasons  for  wishing  to 
have  it  appear  just  at  this  time.    But  it  is  put  off 
on  a  frivolous  pretence — I  can  call  it  by  no  better 
name.     I  shall  bo  in  to  see  yoa  immediately 
after  breakfast.    Have  the  form  ready,  and  we 
will  both  sign  it,  and,  to  prevent  any  more  de- 
lays, I  will  make  a  copy  myself,  and  take  the 
advertisement  to  the  printing  offices." 
< <  Very  well .    Come  m  as  earl y  as  you  please. ' ' 
Mr.  Grant  tarned  away  and  went  up  stairs. 
« I  believe  your  brother  is  beside  himself  this 
morning,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 
«  He  did  n't  find  the  advertisement  ?" 
«  No,  and  he  is  outrageous  about  it.     The  fact 
is,  the  thing  will  have  to  be  done ;  but  I  tremble 
for  the  result    That  girl  will  surely  see  it.    Don't 
you  think  he  said  that  he  had  very  particular  reasons 
for  wanting  it  to  appear  this  morning.    What  can 
he  mean  ?    Is  it  possible  that  he  suspects  the  girl 
he  saw  in  the  street  to  be  Anna's  child.    It  really 
seems  so.    The  old  Boy  seems  to  possess  him." 
<<  Verily  he  does.    It  is  no  better  than  a  wish  to 
rob  our  children.    I  thought  he  had  some  affection 
for  them.     But  it  seems  be  has  n't  a  particle. 
Who  knows,  but  if  this  lowborn  creature  is  found, 
he  will  leave"  her  every  cent  of  his  money.    Oh, 
I  wish  she  had  been  dead  before  she  eame  this 
way  to  ruin  all  our  best  hopes.     Too  bad !  too 
bad!" 

«  Yes  it  is  too  bad."  And  the  husband  fairly 
stamped  about  the  floor. 

«  Can  nothing  be  done?  Must  the  advertise- 
ment appear?" 

« It  cannot  be  prevented.  If  I  put  it  off  another 
day;  he  will  publish  it  himaelf." 

«  Can't  you  word  it  so  that  it  will  not  attract 
much  notice?" 

« '  I  have  thought  of  that.  But  your  brother  de- 
signs to  have  it  tell,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  thing  that  is  not  clear  and  explicit.  I  fear  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  us.  But,  let  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst.  Possession  is  nine  poiats  of  the 
law.  I  have  the  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  let  her 
get  it  if  she  can  !*• 

Grant  set  his  teeth  firmly  together,  and  smiled 
with  a  grim  smile  of  defiance. 

«  Yes :  let  her  get  it  if  she  can.    Not  one  cent 
will  I  give  op." 
«« Trust  me  for  that." 


.   <L 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

After  the  silently  passed  morning  meal,  Mason 
Grant  left  the  house,  and,  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  his 
store. 

« I  will  try  it,  at  least.  There  is  nothing  like 
trying,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  raising  his  head 
with  an  air  of  confidence  after  he  had  passed  one 
half  the  distance.  » I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before.  If  it  can  only  be  done,  the  thing  is  safe ; 
though  it  is  a  ticklish  experiment.  But,  every 
man  has  his  price.    Money  is  a  strong  argument. ' ' 

Half  an  hour  after  he  arrived  at  his  store,  Mr. 
Markland  came  in.  His  face  wore  a  grave,  reso- 
lute expression.  The  form  of  the  advertisement 
was  already  prepared. 

"Will  that  do?"  asked  Grant,  after  the  old 
man  had  read  it  over." 

<<  Yes.  But  are  you  certain  there  is  not  some 
hidden  defect  in  it,  which  will  not  be  discovered 
until  it  is  too  late?" 

«( Joseph,  I  will  not  permit  you  to  talk  so !" 

"No  matter.  1  '11  take  it  in  myself,  and  then 
I  shall  be  sure  that  all  is  right." 

"  That  is  not  at  all  necessary.  1  will  see  that 
it  appears  to-morrow  morning." 

<<  I  am  afraid  to  trust  you,  Mason  Grant."  The 
old  man  knit  his  brows  sternly. 

The  angry  feelings  of  the  merchant  came  near 
boiling  over.  But  he  controled  himself  with  a 
strong  effort  and  said,  with  a  forced  smile. 

«  You  are  unjust  to  me,  Mr.  Markland.  £  don't 
wish  to  delay  this  matter,  as  you  allege.  And 
now,  I  insist  upon  putting  this  advertisement  in 
myself,  to  show  you  that  you  are  in  error." 

Still  Markland  persisted. 

"  I  then  claim  it  as  a  right,"  said  Grant.  <<  It 
is  the  only  means  left  me  to  show  you  that  you 
have  wronged  me,  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
use  it." 

After  some  minutes  reflection,  Markland  at 
length  consented,  saying  as  he  did  so— 

«  Remember !  If  this  advertisement  does  not 
appear  to-morrow  morning,  I  will,  before  the  day 
is  half  over,  have  it  posted  on  the  houses  and 
fences  all  over  the  city ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
have  it  in  every  newspaper  that  is  published. 
As  I  said  before.  I  have  my  own  reasons  for 
wishing  it  done  immediately." 

"Never  fear.  It  shall  be  done.  But  is  there 
any  use  in  having  it  in  more  than  one  paper." 

" Certainly  there  is.  It  ought  to  appear  in 
three  or  four  papers.  And  especially  in  several 
western  papers.  But  two  will  answer  for  the 
present.  If  no  good  result  comes,  then  broader 
wings  can  be  given  to  it." 

Mr.  Markland  then  went  out.  ' 


«  Two  papers,"  mused  Mason  Grant-  « I  think 
one  can  be  managed;  but  two?  I  'm  afraid." 
And  he  shook  his  head* 

Business  requiring  immediate  attention  occupied 
him  for  an  hour.  After  he  was  free  from  this, 
he  wrote  a  note,  sealed  it,  and  sent  it  out  by  one 
of  his  clerks.  Half  an  hour  after,  a  man,  rather 
commonly  dressed,  came  in  and  asked  for  him. 
He  was  directed  back  into  Mr.  Grant's  counting 
room. 

"  Good  morning,  Lay  ton.  Take  a  chair,"  said 
the  merchant,  blandly. 

The'man  sat  down,  with  a  look  of  expectancy 
on  his  face. 

« Do  you  know  the  pressman  at  the  ■ 
Office  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

<»  Very  well,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Intimately  ?" 

<<  Yes.    I  have  known  him  for  ten  years." 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?" 

<<  Clever.  But  a  little  free  in  his  way  of  liv- 
ing." 

"Drinks?" 

"Yes.    Occasionally." 

"  Has  he  a  family  V- 

"Yes." 

"Large?" 

"  A  wife  and  three  children." 

"  Hard  work  for  him  to  make  'em  comfortable 
I  suppose?" 

"They  don't  live  in  much  splendor,  ha!  ha!*' 

"  I  suppose  not.  Very  well.  So  far  so  good. 
Fifty  dollars  would  be  an  object  to  that  man  !" 

"I  should  think  so;  or  to  any  journeyman 
mechanic  with  a  wife  and  three  children." 

"  Just  so.    To  yourself  for  instance  ?" 

"  No  doubt.  Fifty  dollars  !  I  do  n't  think  I 
ever  owned  as  much  at  one  time,  in  my  life." 

"  You  can  own  that  much  to-morrow,  and  so 
can  your  friend  into  the  bargain,  if  you  can  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  do  me  a  little  service." 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  mere  trifle.  Here  is  an  advertisement. 
For  certaiu  reasons  I  do  not  wish  it  to  appear, 
and  yet  it  must  be  put  in  type.  Can  you  not 
prevail  upon  your  friend,  after  the  regular  edition 
of  the  paper  is  off,  to  take  out  some  of  the  type 
and  put  this  in  its  place,  and  print  me  a  single 
copy." 

"  Is  that  all ?     O  yes.     I  '11  guarantee  that." 

"  And  will  you,  when  the  regular  carrier  leaves 
the  paper  in  the  morning  at  my  house,  have  it 
removed,  and  the  copy  containing  the  advertise- 
ment put  in  its  place  ?" 

"Certainly  I  will." 

«  Then,  so  soon  as  it  is  done,  I  will  give  yon 
a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars.  The  money  >  oa 
and  your  friend  can  divide." 
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«  That's  just  the  ticket !     I  'm  your  roan. 

"Bat  there  mutt  be  on  failure." 

«  You  need  n't  fear  any." 

«  So  far  so  good.     But  there  is  the 


»i 


newspaper.    The    same   thing   must   be  done 
there." 
The  man  looked  grave. 
«  What  is  the  prospect  ?•• 

"  Bather  slim.     R ,  the  pressman  in  that 

office,  is  a  hard  customer  to  manage.     He  is  one 
of  your  independent  kind  of  fellows,  who  prides 
himself  on  his  honor,  and  all  that." 
«  Humph !     Has  he  a  family  ?" 
«  No.    Bat  he  has  four  hundred  dollars  in  the 
swing's  hank." 
"indeed!     That 'shad." 
<<  It  '•  a  fact.    I  do  n't  believe  he  could  be 
brought  over." 
"Not  for  a  hundred  dollars  ?" 
« No,  nor  for  five  hundred,  if  he  once  got  his 
pluck  op." 

Every  man  has  his  price." 
Bat  it  is  n't  always  money,  Mr.  Grant." 
Both  of  the  men  remained  silent  for  over  a 
minute.     Lay  ton  broke  silence  by  saying — 
"  I  can  tell  you  what  I  might  try  to  do." 
"  Speak  out." 
«  R has  one  fault." 


it 
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«  He  will  get  on  a  Jerry  now  and  then." 

«  Ah !" 

«  And  then  he  sprees  it  for  three  or  four  days. 
J  might  try  to  make  him  drunk.  When  this 
happens,  a  man  in  the  office  has  to  take  his  place, 
who  would  sell  his  soul  for  five  dollars." 

«  He  shall  have  twenty,  and  you  fifty  more 
than  already  promised  you  if  the  thing  is  done." 

"For  my  soul?"  And  Layton  looked  Mr. 
Mason  in  the  face  with  a  mock  serious  air. 

«  If  you  please  to  call  it  so,"  was  the  grave 
reply. 

« I  '11  see." 

«  See  to  it  quickly  then.  Not  a  moment  is  to 
be  lost.  If  I  had  only  thought  of  this  before, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  what- 
ever." 

«  None  at  all,  with  two  or  three  days  ahead  of 
me.     But  trust  me  to  do  my  best  as  it  is." 

«  You  shall  be  liberally  rewarded.     I  will  say 

a  hundred  dollars  if  you  will  put  this  R out 

of  the  way." 

«  A  strong  inducement.  Depend  upon  it  I  will 
work  hard.     Good  morning '." 

<<  Good  morning !  Let  me  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  all  is  in  a  fair  way." 

«<  Aye !     Aye !     Tou  shall  be  fully  advised." 

And  the  two  men  parted.  To  ^  cooa^** 
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ARTH  hath  no  joy  that  Booths 
the  heart — 
Her   dearest    is   bewildering 
pain; 
Tumultuous   passion    brings    a 
smart, 
Its  object  cannot  heal  again ; 
Oh,  every  earthly  hope  is  vam ! 
How  many  a  one  this  bleeding  breast 

In  fond  idolatry  hath  borne  ! 
How  many  from  their  place  of  rest, 
Hsve  been  away  in  anguish  torn, 
Leaving  me  sadly  here  to  mourn. 

Thus  musing  on  the  ills  of  life, 

I  long  with  stricken  Job  to  rest, 
Far  from  the  crowd's  perpetual  strife, 
Upon  the  earth's  maternal  breast, 
My  head — my  heart — with  pain  oppressed. 
The  wicked  cease  from  troubling  there  ; 

The)  weary  ones  lie  down  in  peace  ; 
Hosa'd  into  sleep  is  sighing  care  ; 
The  prisoner  finds  a  sweet  release, 
For  there  th'  oppressor's  judgments  cease. 

Bat,  rising  from  this  state,  again 

I  lift  -with  confidence  my  eye ; 
Quick  flies  like  morning  clouds  my  pais, 

I  find  my  heavenly  refuge  nigh, — 


Up  towering  towards  the  sultry  sky, 
My  sheltering  Rock  erects  its  head; 

Through  all  the  scorched  and  weary  land, 
Its  eoohng  shadow  round  is  spread  ; 

There,  guided  by  an  angel-hand, 
To  gushing  founts  my  feet  are  led. 

And  lo !  a  voice  comes,  small  and  still, 
The  same  that  touched  the  Prophet's  esr 

So  sweet  on  Horeb's  rocky  hill,    * 
Whispering  in  peaceful  accents  near  : 
"  Why  grieves  thy  soul  ?  Why  Calls  thy  tear  ? 

Give  me  thy  heart — I  Ml  be  its  light — 
Its  stay  in  trial's  darkest  hour  ; 

Its  joy  in  pain,  its  shield  in  fight, 
In  war  I  '11  prove  thy  rocky  tower ; 
In  peace  be  sheltering  mercy's  bower." 

How  sweet  are  bending  Mercy's  tones  ! 

They  steal  in  rapture  o'er  the  heart, 
Pure  joy  the  trembling  bosom  owns, 

Nor  feels  affliction's  piercing  smart. 

Let  Sorrow  lift  his  iron  dart, 
Or  cold  Neglect  pass  heedless  by, 

Wrong  tear  each  earthly  hold  away, 
Yet  tears  shall  spring  not  to  the  eye — 

Where  e'er  our  wandering  footsteps  stray, 

ONE  journeys  with  us  ail  the  way. 

T.  s.  A. 


A     DOMESTIC    SKETCH. 


HOW  TO  CORRECT  A  HUSBAND'S  FAULTS. 


IOW  just  look  at  you,  Mr. 
Jones!  I  declare  !  it  gives  me 
a  chill  to  see  you  go  to  a 
drawer.  What  do  you  want  T 
Tell  me!  and  I  will  get  it  for 
Mn.  Jones  springs  to  tbs 
aide  of  ber  husband,  who  has 
gone  to  the  bureau  for  something,  and  pushes  him 

••There  cow!  Just  look  at  the  burn'*  nest 
you  have  made!     What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Jones?" 

The  husband  throws  an  angry  look  upon  his 
wile  ;  mutters  something  that  she  cannot  under- 
stand, and  then  turns  away  end  leaves  the  room. 

« It  is  too  bad  I"  scolds  Mrs.  Jones,  to  her- 
self, commencing  the  work  of  restoring  to  order 
the  drawer  that  ber  husband  baa  thrown  all  topsy 
turvy.  '<  I  never  saw  such  a  man !  He  has  no 
kind  of  order  about  bim  ;  and  tben,  if  I  speak  a 
word,  he  goes  off  into  a  huff.  But  I  wont  have 
my  things  for  ever  in  confusion." 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  pet,  leaves 
the  house,  and  goes  to  bis  store  without  the  clean 
pocket  handkerchief  for  which  he  had  been  in 
search.  Half  of  the  afternoon  passes  before  be 
gets  over  his  ill  humor,  and  then  he  does  not  feel 
happy.  Mrs.  Jones  is  by  no  means  comfoitabte 
in  mind.  She  is  really  sorry  that  she  spoke  so 
roughly,  although  she  does  not  acknowledge,  even 
to  herself,  that  she  has  done  wrong,  for,  every 
now  and  then,  she  utters,  half  aloud,  some  censure 
against  the  careleas  habits  of  her  husband,  habits 
that  were  really  annoy  in?  and  inexcusable.  They 
had  been  married  five  years,  and  all  that  time 
Mrs.  Jones  bad  complained,  but  to  no  good  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  the  husband  would  get  angry, 
and,  sometimes,  ha  would  laugh  at  his  wife ;  but 
be  made  no  effort  to  reform  himself. 

"Mr.  Jones,  why  will  you  do  so?"  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  on  lbs  evening  of  the  lam*  day.  "  You 
are  the  moat  trying  man  alive." 

"Pity  you  bad  n't  a  chance  to  try  another," 
retorted  Mr.  Jones,  sarcastically. 

The  offence  given  was  a  careless  overturning 
of  Mrs.  Jones'  work-basket,  and  the  scattering  of  ! 
needles,  cottons,  scissors,  wax,  and  a  dozen  '. 
little  et  cetera*  about  tba  floor.  ' 


The  reply  of  Mr.  Jones  hurt  but  wife.  It 
seemed  unkind.  He  had  brought  home  a  new 
book,  which  he  intended  reading,  but  the  fare  of 
Mrs.  Jones  looked  so  grave  after  the  overturning 
of  the  work  basket,  that  he  felt  no  disposition  to 
read  to  her,  but  contented  himself  with  enjoying 
the  book  himself. 

It  must  be  said,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  a  very 
trying  man  indeed,  as  his  wife  had  alleged.  He 
could  open  closets  and  drawers  as  handily  as  any 
one,  but  the  thought  of  shutting  either,  never 
entered  his  mind.     The  frequent  reproofs  of  his 

"  Had  you  any  doors  in  the  bouse  where  you 

»  Please  to  shut  thai  drawer,  will  you,  Mr. 

"  Tou  are  the  most  disorderly  man  in  exist- 

<•  You  are  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint, 
Mr.  Jones,"  produced  no  good  effect.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Jones  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse  everj 
day,  instead  of  better.  The  natural  habits  oi 
order  and  regularity  which  his  wife  possessed, 
were  not  respected  in  the  least  degree.  He  drew 
bis  boots  in  the  parlor,  and  left  them  in  the  mid- 
die  of  (he  floor — put  his  bat  upon  the  piano, 
instead  or  hanging  it  on  the  rack  in  the  passage — 
tumbled  her  drawers  whenever  he  went  to  them — 
left  his  shaving  apparatus  on  the  dressing  table 
o*>  bureau— splashed  the  water  about  and  soiled 
the  wall  paper  in  washing,  and  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  said  to  bim,  would  neglect  to  take  the 
soap  out  of  the  basin — spattered  every  thing 
around  him  with  blacking  wben  he  brushed  his 
boots, — and  did  a  hundred  other  careless  things, 
that  gave  his  wife  a  world  of  trouble,  annoyed 
her  sorely,  and  kept  ber  scolding  at  him  nearly 
alt  the  time.  This  scolding  worried  him  a  good 
deal,  but  it  never  for  a  single  moment  made  him 
think  seriously  about  reforming  bis  bad  habits. 

One  day  he  came  in  to  dinner.  It  was  a  hot 
day.  He  went  up  into  the  chamber  where  his 
vife  was  sitting,  and  threw  himself  into  a  large 
ocking  chair  ;  took  off  his  bat  and  tossed  it  over 
upon  the  bed  right  in  the  midst  of  half  a  dozen 
tace  collars  newly  done  up, — and  kicked  off  his 
boot*  with  such  energy  that  one  of  them  landed 
12 
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vpon  the  bureau,  and  the  other  in  the  elothet 
basket,  soiling  a  white  dress  just  from  the  iron- 
ins  table.  Poor  Mrs.  Jooes  was  grievously  tried. 
The  husband  expected  a  storm,  but  no  storm 
broke.  He  looked  at  his  wife,  as  she  lifted  his 
hat  from  the  bed  and  put  it  upon  the  mantle  piece, 
and  took  his  boots  and  put  them  in  a  closet  from 
which  she  brought  out  his 'slippers  and  placed 
them  beside  him,  bat  did  not  understand  the  ex- 
pression of  her  fape,  exactly,  nor  feel  comfortable 
about  it.  Mrs.  Jones  did  not  seem  angry  but 
hurt.  After  she  had  handed  him  his  slippers, 
she  took  the  soiled  dress  from  the  clothes  basket, 
over  which  she  had  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  at 
the  ironing  table,  and  attempted  to  remove  the 
dirt  that  the  boot  had  left  upon  it.  But  she  tried 
in  vain.  The  pure  white  muslin  was  hopelessly 
soiled,  and  would  have  to  go  into  the  washing 
tub  before  it  would  be  again  fit  to  wear. 

"  If  you  knew,  Henry,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
that  touched  her  husband's  feelings,  as  she  laid 
aside  the  dress,  "  how  much  trouble  you  give  roe, 
sometimes,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  more  par- 
ticular." 

"  Do  X  really  give  you  much  trouble,  Jane?" 
Mr.  Jones  asked,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  broken  in 
upon  his  mind.     « I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"  Indeed  you  do.  If  you  would  only  be  more 
thoughtful,  you  would  save  me  a  great  deal.    I 


shall  have  to  wash  out  this  dress  myself,  now, 
for  the  washerwoman  is  gone,  and  I  can  't  trust 
Sally  with  it.  I  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
ironing  it  to-day,  hot  as  it  is." 

(•I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Jane.  It  was  a 
careless  trick  in  me,  I  must  confess ;  and  if  you 
will  forgive  me,  I  will  promise  not  to  offend  again. " 

All  this  was  new.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
felt  surprised  at  themselves  and  each  other.  He 
had  offended,  and  she  did  not  get  angry ;  she  had 
been  annoyed,  and  he  was  really  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done.  Light  broke  into  both  their  minds, 
and  both  made  an  instant  resolution  to  be  mora 
careful  in  future  of  their  words  and  actions  to- 
wards each  other;  and  they  were  more  careful. 
When  Mr.  Jones  offended,  as  he  still  too  often 
did,  his  wife  checked  the  instant  impulse  she  felt 
to  upbraid  him.  He  perceived  this,  and,  appre- 
ciating her  self-denial,  compelled  himself,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  more  orderly  in  his  habits.  A 
few  years  wrought  so  great  a  change  in  Mr.  Jones, 
that,  to  use  hyperbole,  he  hardly  knew  himself. 
He  could  shut  a  closet  door  as  well  as  open  it, — 
could  get  a  handkerchief,  or  any  thing  else  from 
a  drawer,  without  turning  it  upside  down, — could 
hang  his  hat  upon  the  rack,  and  put  his  boots 
away  when  he  took  them  off.  In  fact,  could  be 
as  orderly  as  any  one,  and  without  feeling  that  it 
involved  any  great  self-denial  to  do  so. 


POETIC    GEMS.  — [Selected.] 


THS     STARS. 

The  hills 
Must  moulder,  and  the  mighty  pyramids 
Shall  crumble  to  their  base,  and  float  as  dust 
Upon  the  desert  winds—and  yet  on  high 
The  dwellers  of  our  altered  globe  will  view 
Those  bright  star-sentinels  still  standing  there, 
Unconscious  of  decay. 

Pre  fit  ice. 


BUM  A  if     LOVl. 

Oar !  if  there  is  one  law  above  the  rest 
Written  in  wisdom — if  there  is  a  word 
That  I  could  trace  as  with  a  pen  of  fire, 


Upon  the  unsumed  temper  of  a  child  ; 
If  there  is  any  thing  that  keeps  the  mind 
Open  to  angel's  visits,  and  repels 
The  ministry  of  ills,  't  is  human  love. 

Willis. 


TIME. 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age  ; 
Behold  him,  when  past  by ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds  ? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Rueful,  aghast !  ery  out  at  bis  career. 

Young. 


CIVILIZATION. 


ITILIZATION!  what  g lowing  < 
harangues!  whet  eloquence !  J 
what  intellect !  haYe  been  ex-  } 
pcnded  in  landing  it.  Initiiv-  ' 
ing  to  advance  it,  what  energy  5 
has  been  exhibited.  In  seeking  5 
to  secure  iti  advantages,  what  \ 
patient  endurance  has  been  displayed,  and  Jet  it 
exist*  but  in  name.  True  civilization  has  hardly 
began  to  dawn  upon  us.  We  are  yet  in  a  slate  of 
semi-barbarism ;  our  passions  are  violent  as  whirl- 
winds, devastating  every  thing  over  which  they 
paw;  our  selfishness  is  as  cold  and  calculating 
as  aver  it  was :  our  avarice  •■  mean,  sordid,  and 
overwhelming ;  and  our  ambition  as  miserable,  as 
destitute  of  every  ennobling  attribute.  What  is 
Civilization?  It  is  considered  to  be  an  increasing  ! 
population,  increasing  means,  increasing  exports,  j 
increasing  imports,  and  increasing  wants,  increase  \ 
of  refinement,  increase  of  luxuries  and  that  ; 
which  surely  follows,  increase  of  selfishness, 
increase  of  wealth  to  the  few,  at  the  expense  of 
misery  and  labor  to  the  many  ?  We  lay  down 
railroads  and  rush  over  the  ground  with  incredible 
rapidity.  We  extend  our  cities,  increase  out 
trade,  and  then  say  we  advance  in  Civilization. 
How  few  of  man's  higher  faculties  are  neces- 
sary for  what  is  commoly  called  Civilization. 
Barter  and  commerce,  supplying  the  animal  wants 
— requjre  only  the  exercise  of  a  few  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Mere  perception  accompanied 
by  acquisitiveness,  and  animal  cunning,  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  most  successful  speculator.  In 
all  our  labors  for  existence  ;  how  few  of  our 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  exer- 
cised. We  live  in  a  maze  oF  selfishness.  Our 
highest  achievment  to  make  money — our  greatest 
grief,  the  losing  it.  Surely,  Civilization  must  be 
something  different.  Surely  man  is  capable  of 
something  greater  and  more  noble  than  worship- 
ing dollars  and  cents.  Surely  the  cultivation 
and  daily  exercise  of  all  our  higher  attributes 
cannot  be  incompatible  with  an  ordinary  atate  of 
existence !  As  society  is  at  present  constituted, 
there  certainly  is  little  inducement,  although 
great  scope,  for  exercising  our  highest  attributes. 
Were  a  man  to  act  in  a  truly  benevolent  manner 
— to  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  unto,  be 
would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  devoured  by 
the  sharks  of  society,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  avail  themselves  of  what  they,  in  their  selfish- 
ness, term  the  follies  of  mankind.  He  would  be 
the  victim  of  every  class,  high  and  low,  weak 


and  powerful,  alike  would  attack  b 

upon  his  good  uatirre    despoil  hi*  m 

on  his  Idndnsss    and  after  taking  from  ham  ail  as 

possessed,  would  unhesitatingly  and  mbrnsiiitndj 

leave  him  to  starve. 

Oh!  glorious  Civilization.  Murders  .are  u 
numerous  now  aa  aver  they  were.  We  bars 
crimes  of  every  description  perpetrated  in  every 
quarter.  All  the  honors  that  disgust  oar  belter 
feelings  are  of  daily  occurrence.  'Tia  true,  that 
the  governments  of  different  countries  are  opposed 
to  these,  and  strive  in  legislating  and  in  enforcing 
their  law,  to  crash  vice;  bat, even  in  the  Govern. 
ments,  wsr  is  tolerated—  the  most  miserable  relic 
of  barbarism  is  encouraged — the  doctrine  thaikili- 
ing  one  man,  makes  a  murderer,*  dozes  a  hero, still 
governs  our  actions  and  enslaves  our  reason,  sod 
never,  while  such  belief  is  recognised,  can  a 
country  or  the  world  be  truly  civilized.  Trae 
civilization  must  consist  in  constant  exercise  of 
the  higher  faculties  of  man.  In  a  state  which 
can  truly  be  called  "civilized,"  the  moral  sad 
intellectual  portion  of  oar  nature  most  be  en- 
throned and  reigning  supreme — the  physical  put 
in  abeyance  ;  then  man  will  delight  in  doing  good 
— his  pleasures  will  be  of  the  most  enlightened 
kind — mean  and  selfish  acts  will  be  unheard  of— 
war  will  be  forgotten — murder,  and  all  the 
diabolical  crimes  that  at  present  disgrace  our 
social  communities,  will  be  among  the  relksoT 
the  rast,  and  pure  and  elevated  benevolence,  the 
standard  whereby  to  test  every  thing,  be  the  great 
guiding  principle  of  our  Governments. 

When  crimes  of  horrible  die  have  ceased  to  be 
even  remembered — when  extortioners,  and  nar- 
row minded  bigots  shall  no  longer  be  even  toler- 
ated in  society,  when  pure  benevolence  shall  be 
the  actuating  principle  of  the  great  human  family 
— when  all  projects  shall  be  approved  or  con- 
demned according  as  they  advance  to,  or  retrogade 
from,  purity  and  virtue — when  thestrife  of  faction 
and  party  shall  have  discontinued,  and  all  men 
shall  struggle  is  fellowship  for  the  advancement 
of  the  universal  good,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
we  may  call  ourselves  in  a  high  state  of  civilization. 

A  country's  civilization  is  not  exhibited  simply 
by  the  extent  of  its  commerce — great  wealth 
always  has  its  attendant  opposite  of  great  poverty 
— but,  by  the  number  of  its  charities,  by  the  purity 
of  its  institutions— by  the  justness  of  its  laws— 
and  above  all,  by  brotherly  love  and  benevolent 
feeling  displayed  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  one 
to  another. 
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LUCK. 


T7CK  it  a  most  unphiloso-  > 
phical  word,  but  although  its  \ 
literal  meaning  is  not  believed  / 
by  the  more  intellectual  part  5 
of  the  world,  it  is  still  with  \ 
slight  variation  in  common 
use.  The  well  informed 
ment,  think  that  there  is  <<  lack" 
yet  they  do  not  scruple  to  speak 
id  «  unlucky"  people.  For  our 
s,  honestly,  that  there  is  much  in 
rhich  we  cannot  account ;  among 
uck"  is,  to  us,  thoroughly  incom- 
i  our  younger  days,  we  eschewed 
wring  of  the  word,  with  all  the 
ition  of  youthful  knowledge,  and 
aity.  We  held  that  there  was  no 
lat  was  called  luck.  We  believed 
j8  within  the  reach  of  every  man 
it ;  that  certain  effects  must  fol- 
ises ;  and,  as  we  marched  along 
elevated  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
?,  in  our  ignorance,  felt  perfect 
r  wisdom. 

in  frailty,  and  human  arrogance ! 
through  life,  we  gradually  get 
be  sharp  angles  are  worn  off;  our 
;  receive  shock  after  shock,  until 
way  entirely,  or  remain  in  such 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 
to  be  some  people  in  the  world 
>ly  fortunate ;  with  whom  every 
>r  whom  every  venture  turns  out 
in  good  wives,  affectionate  chil- 
tds,  good  health,  and  unvarying 
and  who,  yet,  are  by  no  means 
oand  judgment,  or  acute  percep- 
itrary,  they  have  been  notorious  J 
jt  obtuseness  of  intellect.  Why 
ranch  good? — they  are  deficient 
t  are  their  mercantile  specula- 
;  they  are  destitute  of  energy — 
ss8  succeeds.  As  a  converse  to 
many  men  of  sound  judgments, 
,  persevering  industry,  and  un- 
ation,  who  never  do  succeed — 
>ns  always  fail — who  cannot  in 
b  their  desires,  albeit  they  strive 
energy,  and  apparently  tenfold 
hers.  What  can  this  be  called? 
ot  fail,  because  he  is  deficient  in 
sential  to  success,  nor  does  the 


other  succeed  through  possessing  an  abundance 
of  such  attributes.  But,  by  some  unaccountable, 
inscrutible  means ;  by  the  result  of  circumstances 
that  neither  party  by  any  foresight  could  possibly 
control,  one  becomes  rich  and  the  other  poor,— 
one  is  called  "  lucky"  and  the  other  «<  unlucky." 
Why  is  all  this  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  No  per- 
son  can  deny  the  truth  of  these  two  positions, 
and  therefore  no  person  ought  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  luck,  or  of  some  operation  of  events 
which  is  known  by  that  name.  Neither  should  it 
be  considered  uuphilosophical  or  illiterate  to  use 
the  term,  because  that  which  is  true  cannot  be 
unphilosophical.  When  we  look  at  the  mighty 
mass  of  things  likely  to  effect  our  success  and 
happiness  in  every  career — things  over  which  we 
have  no  shadow  of  control — we  must  feel  that 
however  energetic,  however  able,  our  efforts  may 
be,  success  in  any  undertaking  depends  upon 
something  more  than  our  own  exertiona.  We 
may  name  it  as  we  please, — call  a  horse  what- 
ever we  like,  it  still  remains  a  horse, — and,  call 
the  wonderful  coincidences  whereby  some  men 
succeed  and  others  fail,  any  thing  that  we  please, 
they  exist  nevertheless. 

Plans  laid  with  profound  wisdom,  are  deranged 
and  rendered  nugatory  by  some  unforseen  event, 
so  improbable  of  occurrence,  that  previously 
thereto,  a  man  suggesting  it  would  have  been 
laughed  at.  Thousands  of  such  occurrences  daily 
tend  to  create  riches  for  one  class,  and  poverty 
for  another, — things  that  are  thoroughly  beyond 
the  human  ken,  and  that,  consequently,  no  human 
foresight  could  provide  against. 

If  this  last  fact  be  acknowledged — and  how  can 
it  be  denied  ? — it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  affairs 
of  life  depend  upon  that  which  is  commonly  called 
« luck" — another  name  more  properly  belongs  to 
it — but  altering  the  name  does  not  change  the 
principle. 

[The  fact  stated  by  oar  correspondent,  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  With  some  men,  and  they  not  always 
the  best  of  men,  every  thing  succeeds — whatever  they 
touch,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "  turns  to  gold ;" 
while  with  another  class,  equally  industiious,  equally 
energetic,  nothing  tarns  out  well.  Two  men  send 
out  an  adventure  in  the  same  ship,  with  equal  pros- 
pects for  a  good  return — one  of  them  makes  a  large 
profit,  and  the  other  sustains  a  loss.  Two  men  build 
each  a  house  ;  both  insure,  and  both  houses  are  burnt. 
One  gets  the  insurance  without  trouble ;  while  some 
defect  in  the  policy,  or  some  informality,  prevents  the 
other  from  recovering  a  cent     But  much  stronger 
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eases  than  these  coald  be  set  forth  to  show  that  there 
is  s  power  that  roles  man's  destiny — 

"  A  divinity  that  shapes  oar  ends 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 

Oar  correspondent  calls  this  power  "  lack,"  or, 
rather,  says  it  "  is  commonly  called  lock,"  but  that 
•<  another  name  more  properly  belongs  to  it."  That 
name  is  "  Providence."  And  the  reason  why  some 
men  do  not  succeed  so  well  in  their  worldly  affairs 
as  do  some  other  men,  is  because  the  creator  and 
sostainer  of  the  universe  regards  eternal  ends,  and 
never  permits  any  one  whose  moral  state  would  be 
rendered  worse  by  riches,  to  acquire  them.  The 
constant  anxieties  and  disappointments  which  some 


men  have  to  undergo,  are  necessary  for  them,  and  are 
therefore  permitted  by  Him  who  desires  for  his  crea- 
tures all  blessings,  both  natural  and  spiritual,  but  whs 
ever  withholds  natural  blessings  when  to  give  them 
would  occasion  a  spiritual  injury.  This,  at  least,  m 
our  philosophy,  and  we  have  found  in  it,  daring  many 
severe  struggles  with  the  world,  when  all  was  dark 
around,  a  sustaining  power.  It  has  been  an  anchor 
by  which  we  have  ridden  out  safely  more  than  one 
storm  that  has  threatened  to  shatter  our  poor  bark. 
With  Watts  we  ever  try  to  feel,  and  say  when  storms 
are  above, 

"  Behind  a  frowning  Providence 

Be  hides  a  smiling  face."  En.] 


FANEUIL    HALL. 


(Seo  Plate.) 


Fahetjil  Hall,  of  which  we  give  a  finely  ex- 
ecuted view  in  this  number,  is  three  stories  high, 
100  feet  by  80,  and  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.  to  the  town  of  Boston,  in  1742.  The  build- 
ing was  enlarged  in  1806  to  its  present  size. 
Before  the  new  market  was  built,  the  lower  part 
of  it  was  used  as  for  meat  stalls ;  it  is  now  im- 
proved for  stores.  The  Hall  is  76  feet  square 
28  high,  and  has  deep  galleries  on  three  sides. 
It  is  adorned  with  superb  paintings  of  patriots, 
warriors  and  statesmen.  A  speech  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  hall  on  the  14th  of  March,  1763, 
by  James  Otis,  Jr.  Esq.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  a  cause  in  which  he  labored 
and  suffered,  and  it  has  since  received  the  appel- 
lation of  The  Cradle  of  Zdberty. 

To  every  reader  of  American  History,  Faneuil 
Hall  and  the  events  connected  with  it  are  so 
familiar,  that  we  need   not  repeat  them  here. 
The  following  spirited   little  poem,  which  we 
find  in  an  old  number  of  one  of  our  periodicals, 
and  which  we  think  >we  recognise  as  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Hale,  is  quite  appropriate. 
The  gorgeous  rays  of  sunset  fall 
Brightly  upon  that  time-stained  wall, 
But  on  its  front  no  forms  I  trace 
Breathing  of  sculpture's  classic  grace, 
Nor  upon  lofty  columns  rest 
These  fading  glories  of  the  west, 
Nor  falls  that  tinge  of  burnished  gold 
On  massive  towers  of  Gothic  mould — 
Then  say  what  stream  from  mem'ry's  tide 
Calls  to  thy  cheek  that  flush  of  pride 
Why  as  thou  look'st  upon  that  spire 
Flashes  thine  eye  with  youthful  fire, 
What  feelings  swell  within  tby  breast, 
Oh  dweller  of  the  mighty  west  ? 


Stranger,  though  many  a  nobler  pile 
Is  gilded  by  the  sun's  last  smile 
And  mem'ries  of  the  mighty  dead 
A  hallowed  glory  round  it  shed- 
Yet  tliis,  as  Freedom's  holiest  shrine, 
Glows  with  a  beauty  more  divine 
Than  ever  graced  Power's  lordliest  dome, 
Or  temple  of  imperial  Rome. 
Look  backward — let  Time's  shadows  pass, 
Scarce  seventy  years,  o'er  memory's  glass, 
What  eager  hopes,  what  anxious  doubts, 
What  words  of  fire,  what  joyful  shouts 
Then  echoed  through  this  silent  hall, 
Where  now  alone  our  footsteps  fall. 
Our  freedom's  cradle — is  it  not 
In  freeman's  eyes,  a  hallowed  spot  ? 

When  throbbed  their  hearts  to  fling  away 
The  foreign  despot's  iron  sway, 
'Twas  here  that  met  the  chosen  band, 
Pledged  to  the  cause  in  heart  and  hand ; 
'Twas  here  they  wooed  the  martyr's  crown, 
Nor  thought,  ere  many  years  had  flown, 
To  wave  instead  o'er  million's  free 
The  laurel  wreath  of  victory — 
Nor  through  the  future's  mist,  I  ween, 
Unto  that  patriot  few  was  seen 
That  when  their  standard  first  unfurled, 
It  promised  freedom  for  a  world  ! 

Oh  coldly  oft  the  eye  doth  turn 
From  marble  ball  and  sculptured  urn, 
But  freedom's  pilgrim  lingers  near 
This  holy  spot,  and  musing  here 
Upon  the  past,  with  many  a  thrill 
Of  joy  and  triumph,  prayeth  still 
That  Time's  destroying  hand  may  fall 
Gently  upon  "  Old  Faneuil  Ilall." 
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THE   PRETTY  LITTLE   MILLINER. 


A    COMEDY. 


Trtntlatad   from    tfc*   German    of   lotitbnt. 


BY      Di      ROBERT      ARTHUR 
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CHiEACTUi: 


. — A  rich  widow. 
'ver. — Her  only  son. 
i  young  orphan  milliner. 


Stolperfuchs. — A  rich  old  bachelor  merchant. 
Bergkof. — His  step- brother. 
A  servant. 


is  a  small)  poorly  furnished  room,  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  dwelling  occupied  by 
*iddle  door  opens  upon  the  stairs,  and  a  side  door  into  an  adjoining  chamber.  A 
de  of  which  a  bell  is  placed ,  looks  upon  the  street*  Head  dresses ,  bandboxes ,  o/c  are 
■  the  room.) 

(Pauline,  alone ,  at  work  on  a  lace  veil.) 


AULINE.  Poor  Pauline ! 
poor  orphan !  My  parent* 
have  left  me  nothing  with 
which  to  oppose  the  power  of 
a  thousand  allurements,  bat 
the  example  of  their  virtue. 
Employment  and  a  cheerful 
e  afforded  me  contentment  even  in 
it ;  but,  since  my  heart  has  cheated 
rf illness — {A  knock  is  heard  at  the 
aiocks  ?  Come  in ! 
Silver,  who  is  known  to  Pauline 
s  of  Christiana,  neatly  dressed  as 

) 

Do  I  not  trouble  you  ? 
fever,  never!   how  often  most  I 

Always  busy. 
x>ok,  dear  neighbor!  the  veil  is 

Then  you  have  certainly  been 
late  at  night. 

ntil  toward  morning,  I  confess 
y  my  rent  to-day  and  I  have  need 

-.  (Observing  her,  attentively, 
%&*.)    I  do  not  think  the  landlord 

laughing.)  O  certainly  not— he 
ibmissive  servant — I  have  turned 
m  down.  But  let  us  talk  of  some- 
have  a  little  project  in  my  head. 


Mrs.  Silver.    What  is  it  ? 

Pauline.  I  may  be  somewhat  tedious,  but  you 
most  permit  me  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  After 
the  death  of  my  parents  I  found  a  second  mother 
in  Madame  Berghof,  formerly  a  rich  lady  whose 
millinery  1  was  employed  to  make.  She  has  often 
sat  here,  in  my  little  garret,  for  hours  together, 
encouraging  me  to  labor,  strengthening  me  in 
good  purposes,  and  assisting  me  to  add  to  my 
store  of  knowledge.  (With  emotion.)  I  shall 
never  forget  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  her. 

Mrs.  Silver.    And  what  has  become  of  her  ? 

Pauline.  Misfortune  pursued  her  honest  hus- 
band. Last  year  he  became  a  bankrupt— his 
wife  died  in  penary— his  poor  children  have  no 
other  refuge  than— oh  1  in  her  have  I  lost  a 
second  mother!  Bat— dear  neighbor— although 
I  have  known  you  only  during  the  two  months 
yon  have  occupied  the  room  near  me,  I  already 
bear  much  affection  toward  you,  and  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  opening  my  heart  to  you.  Tour  dispo- 
sition, your  uprightness,  your  delicacy  of  feeling- 
yes,  it  is  in  your  power  to  repair  my  loss. 

Mrs.  Silver.  Good  child  !  at  your  age  there 
is  so  mnch  frankness,  so  great  a  readiness  to  trust 
mothers. 

Pauline.  No,  no,  it  is  not  so  with  me;  I 
have,  like  Socrates,  a  warning  demon.  But  to 
return  to  my  project— have  you  not  told  me  that 
your  dead  husband  left  you  but  little  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  Certainly,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
economize  closely. 
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Pauline.  (Earnestly .)  Suppose  we  were  to 
unite  our  little  households?  We  might  both 
save  by  making  common  our  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (With  an  air  of  surprise.)  Cer- 
tainly. 

Pauline.  (Withincr easing earnestness.)  Xhis 
little  apartment  and  the  adjoining  chamber,  there, 
will  afford  sufficient  room  for  us  both ;  so  that 
half  the  expense  of  rent  will  be  at  once  saved.  I 
could  assist  you  to  bear  your  afflictions,  and  you 
could  protect  me  from  the  evilly-disposed — I  could 
lighten  the  burden  of  your  old  age,  and  you  could 
direct  my  youth ; — in  this  manner  would  our 
lives  be  reciprocally  sweetened. 

Mrs.  Silver.  Yes,  yes,  good  Pauline,  I  accede 
to  your  proposition.  * 

Pauline.  Excellent !  and  I  will  call  you 
mother. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Hastily  and  significantly.} 
Mother !  yes,  do  so. 

Pauline.  But  you  must  treat  me  as  familiarly 
as  if  I  were  your  daughter. 

Mrs.  Silver.     That  will  I. 

Pauline.  We  shall  have,  henceforth,  but  one 
purse. 

Mrs.  Silver.  I  will  attend  to  the  household 
affairs  and  what  we  save— 

Pauline.  With  that  will  we  assist  the  unfor- 
tunate !    Oh !  it  is  so  sweet. 

Mrs.  Silver.    But  have  you  no  fears  that  I 
may  often  be  wearisome  to  you  ? 
.  Pauline.    Never,  never. 

Mrs.  Silver.  You  receive  visits  from  certain 
people— (Pauline  easts  down  her  eyes)  to  whom 
my  presence  will  not  be  agreeable.  Our  old 
landlord,  for  instance ;  he  comes  every  day  ! 

Pauline.     (Smiling.)    Yes,  he  does. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Observing  her  closely. \  And 
not  he  alone ;  a  certain  young  man,  also — 

Pauline.  (With  half  ludicrous  displeasure.) 
Whom  I  love  frightfully,  I  cannot  deny. 

Mrs.  Silver.  I  saw  him  at  a  distance,  only, 
but  be  appears  to  me—  * 

.Pauline.  Ah  yes,  distracting!  you  taw  his 
eyes !  and  the  soul  in  his  eyes !  I  owe  him 
much — perhaps  my  life.  Hear,  mother,  how 
'  good  he  is.  As  I  was  carrying  some  of  my  work 
home,  last  winter  I  fell  on  the  ice  and  hurt  my 
head  so  badly  that  I  was  stunned.  A  crowd  of 
the  rabble  gathered  about  me  where  I  was  lying, 
unable  to  get  up ;  but  no  one  offered  assistance, 
until  he  forced  his  way  through,  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  me,  gently,  home.  On  reach- 
ing my  room  I  fainted,  and  when  I  recovered  my 
senses  I  found  a  physician  at  my  bed-side.  He 
had  brought  him  and  was  as  earnestly  employed 
about  me  as  a  loving  brother. 


.      Mrs.  Silver.     (Very  much  moved.)    Go  on  my 
\  child !    You  do  n't  know  bow  much  your  story 
interests  me. 

Pauline.  For  eighteen  days  I  was  in  danger ; 
during  this  time  he  inquired,  with  anxiety,  daily 
and  hourly  after  my  condition.  He  begged  every 
one  for  comfort.  At  last  I  recovered  my  health, 
but — my  peace  was  lost !  He  became  aware  of 
it — how  indeed  could  it  be  concealed  ? — He  told 
me  he  loved  me — I  said  the  same  to  him — now 
mother,  you  know  all. 

Mrs.  Silver.  And  what  is  the  name  of  this 
young  man  ? 

Pauline.  William  Silver;  he  is  from  Dres- 
den, and  is  the  only  son  of  a  rich  widow. 

Mrs.  Silver.  Has  he  made  you  a  proposal  of 
marriage. 

Pauline.  Certainly,  very  often — but  I  did  not 
dare  to  accept.  His  mother,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
very  fine  lady,  has  other  prospects  for  him.  This 
son  is  her  only  hope,  and  she  loves  him  above 
every  thing. 

Mrs.  Silver.     And  he  ? 

Pauline.  Oh  he  almost  worships  her !  He  calls 
her  his  best  friend ;  he  never  speaks  of  her  with- 
out tears  in  his  eyes.  (Mrs.  Silver  strives  to 
conceal  her  emotion.)  He  loves  her  more  dearly 
than  any  one  on  earth,-— me  excepted,  of  course — 
and  could  I  do  any  thing  which  would  afflict  such 
a  mother  ?  Never !  I  have,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  make  known  to  her  every  thing,  myself; 
for  if  no  one  comes  to  my  assistance  I  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  tear  myself  from  William.  I 
am  only  a  simple  maiden;  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  a  handsome,  noble  hearted  young 
man,  say :  I  love  you !  Ah !  good  neighbor,  do 
you  not  see  how  much  J  need  your  assistance  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  You  would,  yourself,  discover 
all  to  the  mother  ? 

Pauline.  Certainly.  My  letter  is  already 
written.  (She  draws  it  forth  from  her  bosom.) 
Here  it  is.  Ten  times  I  have  commenced,  and 
ten  times  have  I  effaced  what  I  had  written ;  it  is 
accomplished  no  better,  however,  after  all.  Be- 
fore I  send  the  letter,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
read  it ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  take  home  the 
veil.  (She  puts  the  veil  in  a  bandbox.)  When  I 
return,  you  will  give  me  your  opinion — will  you 
not  ?—» your  frank  opinion  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.    Certainly,  my  child. 

Pauline.  Good-bye ;  {She  embraces  Mrs.  Sil- 
ver.) you  will  love  me,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Silver.    I  love  you,  already. 

Pauline.     (Going.}    Adieu,  mother. 

Mrs.  Silver.    Good-bye,  my  daughter. 

Exit  Pauline. 

Mrs.  Silver.  An  excellent,  pure  creature! 
Yes,  I  feel  that  I  shall  soon  be  her  mother 
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•  letter  she  does  not  suspect  that 
in  the  right  hands ;  that  I  am  Wil- 
•,  and  that  I  have  assumed  this  dis- 
r  to  know  her ;  to  prove  her,  that 

may  he  secured.  But  let  me  see 
written — (She  reads.)  «  Tour  son 
I  I  love  him  inexpressibly," — very 
wishes  to  marry  me,  bnt  I  am  poor 
s  extraction ;  such  an  event  would 
t  so  it  must  not  be."  Sweet  soul ! — 
bave  the  courage  to  refuse  the  hand 
i  William;  but,  without  your  help, 
Jc  off  from  him.  Come  quickly  ! 
r,  not  out  of  my  heart — that  no  one 
out  of  my  trembling  arms,  which, 
idence,  I  stretch  toward  you." 
id,  I  will  not  take  htm  from  you. 
it  is  not  good  to  be  over  hasty — 
son  has  not  seen  me — he  believes 
I  quietly  remaining  at  Dresden  and 
tter  upon  letter.     (She  sits  doum 

her  knitting.)  I  find  it  very  Jiffi- 
es, when  I  hear  his  voice,  to  pre- 
rom  rushing  in  and  pressing  him  to 

(Enter  Stolperfuchs.) 

s.     (As  he  comet  creeping  quietly 

)    She  is  alone. 

".    Ah!  the  enamored  old  bache- 

e.  (Drawing  near  to  her,  simper- 
surest  little  Pauline — (Hm  recognizes 
-The  devil !  is  it  she  ? 

Yes,  Mr.  Stolperfuchs,  Pauline 
;  but  if  you  wish  her  to  make  any 
i  leave  the  order  with  me. 
e.    (Aside.)    Ah !  the  old  witch. 
.    Why,  you  look  like  a  card  player 
trump. 

r    Ever  facetious,  Mrs.  Christiana, 
deuce  take  her ! 

Ever  gallant,  Mr.  Stolperfuchs ! 
s.  What  is  to  be  done?  When 
te  is  growing  old,  is  rich,  and  has 
H>r  child,  it  is  time  he  should  think 
fe.  For  myself,  there  is  quasi  no 
nent  in  the  world  than  to  render 
lear  poverty. 

Especially  when  dear  poverty 
wetty? 

t .  Ha !  ha  !  ha  *  That  is  cer- 
icle.  I  see,  very  well,  that  Mrs. 
an  experienced — (Aside,)  cara 
d.)  I  roust  confess  to  you,  indeed, 
ittle  Pauline,  has  quasi  turned  my 
ist  have  her,  cost  what  it  will. 

That  will  not  be  such  an  easy 


Stolperfuchs,  0 — o— o— o!  I  have  money, 
Mrs.  Silver,  do  you  understand— much  money. 

Mre.  Silver.  Pauline  is  poor,  but  she  pos- 
sesses the  pride  of  virtue. 

Stolperfuchs.  Pride,  bah  !— ha  !  ha !  ha  !  I 
know  her  better.  She  loves  money — right  dearly 
does  she  love  it. 

Mrs.  Silver.     What  proof  have  you  of  that  ? 

Stolperfuchs.  Has  she  not  lately  accepted 
some  from  me  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.    Pauline  ? 

Stolperfuchs.    Yes,  yes, — Pauline ! 

Mrs.  Silver.  Pauline  ? — accepted  money  from 
you? 

Stolperfuchs.  Not  tor  the  first  time  either. 
She  has  received,  from  time  to  time,  right  hand- 
some sums  from  me.  It  is  true,  notwithstanding, 
she  always  plays  the  cruel— laughs  very  mock- 
ingly in  my  face— oh !  she  is  quasi  a  little  fiend ! 
But  if  you  would  only  consent  Mrs.  Christiana, 
yes  if  you  would—— 

Mrs.  Silver.    What? 

Stolperfuchs.  Oh  pshaw — you  understand  me, 
well  enough.  Pauline  has  confidence  in  you,  I 
know.  If  you  would  only  say  to  her — that,  for 
my  age  I  am  quite  good-looking, — that  I  am  a 
jolly  fellow ;  rich,  generous  and  quasi  a  man  of 
honor — would  make  a  very  good  husband — that 
she  would  eventually  inherit  all  I — 

Mrs.  Silver.    Strong  grounds,  certainly. 

Stolperfuchs.  Are  they  not  ?  Well,  I  will 
place  my  cause  in  your  hands,  Mrs.  Christiana, 
and  you  will  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  for  the 
part  you  take  in  it.  You  must  impress  upon  her 
imagination  a  great  idea  of  my  handsome  person — 

Mrs.  Silver.     Very  good,  very  good  ! 

Stolperfuchs.  Do  n't  say  any  thing  to  her 
about  the  money — it  might  make  her  angry. 

Mrs.  Silver,     Certainly  not. 

Stolperfuchs.  The  little  witch  is  so  charm- 
ing that  I  could  quasi  make  a  fool  of  myself 
about  her.  Good  bye,  Mrs.  Christiana,  make 
your  cause  good,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
generosity — magnanimity  !  (Exit.) 

Mrs.  Silver.  I  cannot  recover  from  my  aston- 
ishment !  What !  Could  Pauline  have  assumed 
her  innocent  manner?  Is  it  possible  that  she 
can  have  received  money  from  this  old  sensualist  ? 
But  why  should  she  have  labored  throughout  the 
night,  in  order  to  earn  money  enough  to  pay  her 
rent  ?  Why  has  she  desired  that  we  should  live 
together  f    I  must  solve  this  riddle. 

(Enter  Pauline.) 

Pauline.    Here  am  I,  back  again  already. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Endeavoring  to  recover  her 
eel f  possession.)    Did  the  veil  answer  ? 

Pauline.  Fully ;  and  I  was  paid  cash  for  it. 
Here  is  my  little  treasure.     (She  shows  a  pnrse, 
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containing  money.)     A  good  commencement  for 
our  housekeeping. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Aside.)  I  can  hardly  control 
myself. 

Pauline.  (Very  tenderly.)  Well,  dear  mo- 
ther, have  you  read  my  letter  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.     Yes,  with  true  pleasure. 

Pauline.  Do  you  think  I  may  venture  to 
•end  it— will  it  not  make  William's  mother 
angry? 

Mrs.  Silver.  She  will  certainly  feel — what 
I  have  felt. 

Pauline.  Yes,  if  she  resembles  you.  You 
are  so  good,  so  indulgent— (She  grasps  her  hand, 
which  Mrs.  Silver  gives ,  somewhat  reluctantly.) 
But  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.     With  me  ?  nothing. 

Pauline.  You  are  no  longer  so  friendly,-— 
so — what  shall  I  6ay  ?  so  frank  !  Have  I  dis- 
pleased you  ?  That  is  possible,  for  I  am,  some- 
times, so  silly ;  but,  good  Christiana,  it  is  never 
from  my  heart. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Aside.)  If  this  tone,  these 
features  could  deceive — 

Pauline.  There  is  certainly  something  wrong. 
Bo  not,  I  implore  you,  conceal  any  thing  from 
me. 

Mrs.  Silver.  I  must  confess  that,  during  your 
absence — 

Pauline.     Well  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  I  have  thought  more  seriously 
about  your  proposition — Pauline,  I  thought,  is 
hardly  as  old  as  I  am — how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore I  shall  become  unable  to  labor;  then  will  I 
be  a  useless  burden — 

Pauline.  (With  affectionate  feeling.)  Oh 
God,  no  !  Suppose  old  age  were  to  render  you 
incapable  of  labor,  and  suppose  I  were  so  happy  as 
to  be  enabled  to  support  you  by  my  industry ; 
even  then  my  indebtedness  to  you  would  not  be 
removed.  The  guide  of  my  youth,  the  protector 
of  my  innocence,  will  for  ever  remain  my  bene- 
factress. 

Mrs.  Silver.  Well  be  it  so — but  I  have 
thought  of  a  plan  which,  with  your  consent,  will 
raise  us  both,  for  ever,  above  the  possibility  of 
want. 

Pauline.     {Hastily.)     Ah  \  what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.    Stolperfuchs  loves  you. 

Pauline.  (Laughing.)  Oh  yes,  he  loves  me 
to  distraction. 

Mrs.  Silver.    You  might  become  his  wife. 

Pauline.     What ! 

Mrs.  Silver.  Why  not  ?  he  is  very  rich,  stupid 
and  foolish  enough — 

Pauline.  (Looking  fixedly  at  Mrs.  Silver.) 
You  certainly  are  not  speaking  seriously. 

Mrs.  Silver.    I  do  not  see  why — 


Pauline.  (With  dignity.)  If  I  could  suspect 
you  to  be  capable  of  seriously  entertaining  such 
a  thought,  all  were  over  between  us.  But  no ! 
you  have  only  wished  to  try  me — but  suck 
a  trial  is  deeply  painful.  If  you  harbor  such  a 
suspicion  against  me,  why  do  you  not  at  once  de- 
clare it  ?  Friendship  does  not  move  in  this  clan- 
destine manner.  I  am  a  poor  orphan,  but  I  will 
never,  with  God's  assistance,  give  up  the  feeling 
of  conscious  integrity  in  my  heart.  (She  bursts 
into  tears.)  Qh  you  have,  indeed,  caused  me  deep 
pain. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Much  agitated  and  drawn  to- 
wards her.)  Forgive  me !  Yes,  I  doubted,  tint 
in  your  condition— at  your  age — such  inducements 
—forgive  me,  good  child.  (Forgetting  herself.) 
Reflect  that  the  peace  of  my  life,  the  happiness 
of  a  mother — {recollecting  herself.)  You  have 
given  me  that  name. 

Pauline.  ( Throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck.) 
Yes,  now  do  I  hear  my  mother  again. 

Mrs.  Silver.  You  have  conquered — every  sus- 
picion is  removed.  But  explain  to  me  what  the 
miserable  Stolperfuchs — 

(TIu  bell  outside  of  the  window  is  heard  to 
ring.) 

Pauline.    This  ring  is  familiar  to  me. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Aside.)  It  is  impossible  that 
vice  eould  assume  this  appearance. 

Pauline.  (Looking  out.)  Is  any  one  below? 
Yes  indeed,  it  is  William. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Aside.)  My  son — I  must  find  a 
pretext  to  leave  the  room— 

Pauline.  (At  the  window.)  Is  the  door  locked? 
Go  through  the  gate,  then.  (She  closes  the 
window.) 

Mrs.  Silver.  I  will  leave  you  alone  with  him, 
whilst  I  pack  up  my  little  stock  of  household 
articles.  I  will  move  over  this  day  in  order  to 
atone  for  my  injustice  to  you.     (Goes  out.) 

Pauline.  (Calling  after  Iter.)  As  soon  as  Wil- 
liam goes  away  I  will  come  and  assist  you.  (She 
listens  at  the  door.)  Yes,  that  is  his  step,  or 
rather  his  spring,  for  he  comes  up  two  or  three 
steps  at  a  time.  (She  draws  bad  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.)  Shall  I  speak  of  the  letter  to  his 
mother?  No,  wherefore  should  I  trouble  him 
before  the  time;  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that — 
Ah  1  there  he  is  ! 

(Enter  William.) 
William.    (Hastening  up  to  her.)    My  Pauline, 
(attempts  to  kiss  her.) 

Pauline.  (Holding  him  gently  away.)  Whence, 
so  early,  mad  cap? 

William.  This  is  post  day ;  I  expect  certain 
letters  from  Dresden,  and  I  am  going,  myself,  to 
the  post  office — 

Pauline.     (With  a  glance  at  the  letter  in  her 
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m  Dresden,  say  yon?    From  your 

ibty? 

She  will  toon  be  your  mother,  also. 

Ah  that  is  very  improbable,  indeed ! 

idy— 

Who  only  desires  the  happiness  of 

And  a  poor  orphan ! 
You  ungrateful  little  creature !    Has 
itnre  been  larish  enough  to  you  ? 
r  mother  sees  you ;  when  she  only 

fee,  with  your  eyes. 

Then  will  I  say;  Is  she  not  beautiful? 

mother,  her  soul  is  far  more  beau- 

Ton  will  make  me  blush. 
Well  then,  yon  will  blush  and  be- 
tes more  pretty ;  my  mother  will 
,  kindly,  with  moistened  eyes ;  will 
,  place  yours  in  it,  and  call  you, 

)h  my  friend,  my  dear  William ! 
beautifully — 

It  is  no  dream!    No  dream!    I 
«  upon  a  mother's  love. 
(Enter  a  Servant.) 
i  note  for  the  young  lady. 
Takes  the  note,  steps  forward  and 
lond.)    "Come  not  to  me,  my  good 
>old  be  vain.    My  creditors  are  in- 
annot  procure  the  hundred  dollars 
myself  by  flight.    Farewell!   Pity 
p !"    Oh  the  poor  children  ! 
Observing  her,  uneasily.)     She  ap- 
— perplexed. 

After  a  moment's  reflection.)  Yes, 
leans.  {She goes,  hurriedly,  to  the 
few  words  upon  a  scrap  of  paper 
•  the  servant.)  Take  this  note,  im- 
the  gentleman  who  sent  you. 
.  es,  .Miss. 

iay  to  him  that  he  must  be  careful 
ration.    He  will  understand. 
pes,  Miss.    (Exit.) 
Who  has  watched  this  proceeding 
res — aside.)    I  know  not  what  to 

Vithout  embarrassment.)  Dear  Wil- 
is a  riddle  to  you ;  I  will  solve  it 
Bat  you  appear  so  much  agitated. 
[  ?  Oh  no,  not  at  all. 
rou  stammer?  Ton  do  not  look 
iam,  could  you  harbor  suspicion 
e? 
Suspicion?    Heaven  preserve  me 

iy  secret  is  of  much  importance 


to  me ;  but  if  it  disturbs  you — You  shall  know 
all. 

William.  No1  no!  I  will  know  nothing. 
That  would  be  humiliating  to  us  both.  Forgive  me 
that,  for  a  single  moment — I  am  deeply  ashamed  of  • 
myself.  The  mail  must  have  arrived,  by  this 
time ;  I  will  fly  to  the  post  office,  bring  the  let- 
ter from  my  mother,  and  we  will  read  it  together. 
Good-bye.     (He  goes  toward  the  door.) 

Pauline.    You'll  soon  return. 

William.  (Returns  and  shales  her  hand 
warmly.)  Love  and  confidence  should  never  be 
separated !    Adieu.  (Exit.) 

Pauline.  Noble  youth !  how  were  it  possible 
not  to  love  thee !  Heavens !  what  noise  is  that 
upon  the  stairs?  (She  listens.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
The  reckless  William  has  thrown  Mr.  Stolper- 
fuchs  over  the  bannisters.  How  he  complains, 
howAa  mocks.  Now  all  is  quiet  again.  He 
comes ;  spirit  of  my  benefactress,  hover  over  me  ! 

Stolperfuchs.  (At  the  door  scolding  and  arrange 
ing  his  disordered  clothes  and  wig.)  Coxcomb ! 
senseless  caperer !  A  quasi  gentleman  deserves 
respect  when  he  is  met—  (Coming  forward  )  Ah! 
ha !  I  find  my  dear,  beautiful  little  Pauline  at 
home,  this  time. 
•  Pauline.    Is  it  you,  Mr.  Stolperfuchs? 

Stolperfuchs.  I  myself,  my  charming  child. 
The  young  blockhead,  who  just  came  from  here, 
compelled  me  in  a  shameless  manner  to  sit  down 
upon  the  steps. 

Pauline.  (Sympathizingly .)  You  have  suffered 
no  injury  ? 

Stolperfuchs.  A  few  bruises  on  some  of  my 
limbs,  nothing  more.  (Seizes  her  hand.)  Ah  ! 
the  dear  delicate  little  fingers  !  If  a  man  only 
had  such  for  breakfast  every  morning.  (He  Hsses 
her  hand.) 

Pauline.  (Drawing  it  bad.)  As  you  are 
here,  I  will  pay  you  the  rent  which  is  due. 

Stolperfuchs.    Pay?  yes,  yes! 

Pauline.  Certainly,  this  is  my  rent  day. 
(She  counts  out  the  sum.)  Here  is  the  money ; 
give  me  a  receipt,  if  you  please. 

Stolperfuchs.  (S Us  down  to  write.)  Receipt? 
Oh  yes,  willingly.  (Simperingly .)  But  the 
money — I  will  not  take  that  ? 

Pauline.  Certainly,  you  must  take  it ;  I  pay 
my  debts,  punctually ;  they  must  never  be  con- 
founded with  your  presents — of  the  value  of  which 
I  am  fully  sensible. 

Stolperfuchs.  If  that  is  true,  my  angel,  why 
are  you  ever  so  shy ;  you  little  satan ! 

Pauline.  Bless  me  !  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  A  heart  is  not  to  be  won  in  a  day.  (A  lit' 
tie  eoqvettishly.)  You  have  great  claims  upon 
my  gratitude — and  it  is  in  your  power  to  add  to 
them. 
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Stolperfuchs.    How  my  treasure  ?  how  ? 

Pauline.  I  am  just  at  this  time  in  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Stolperfuchs.    What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ? 

Pauline.    I  have  a  debt  to  pay. 

Stolperfuchs.     A  debt  ?  * 

Pauline.    A  sacred  debt !  but  I  want. 

Stolperfuchs      Well — out  with  it. 

Pauline,    A  considerable  sum. 

Stolperfuchs.  Yes,  yes !  but  what  have  you 
done  with  all  the  money  which  I  have  already 
quasi  given  you  ?  You  dress  always  in  the  most 
simple  manner. 

Pauline.  No  matter.  If  I  do  not  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  procure  a  hundred  dollars— 

Stolperfuchs.     A  hundred  dollars ! 

(Mrs.  Silver  comes  to  the  door  where  she  stands  t 
listening  attentively.) 

Pauline.  (Coaxingly.)  It  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Stolperfuchs.     (Simperingly .)    Little  witch! 

Pauline.  But  you  are  such  a  charming  old 
gentleman. 

Stolperfuchs.    Not  so  old,  either. 

Pauline.    So  quasi  benevolent. 

Stolperfuchs.  Who  could  withstand  the  Circe? 
(He  draws  forth  his  purse  ) 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Aside.)  Heaven!  what  must 
I  see  and  hear ! 

Pauline.  Oh!  you  do  not  know  how  happy 
you  make  me. 

Stolperfuchs.  I  will  hope  for  reciproce.  You 
must  make  up  your  mind,  speedily.  I  have  not 
the  sum  you  desire  with  me,  at  present ;  here, 
however,  are  six  louis  d'or. 

Pauline.  (Aside,  as  she  places  the  gold  on  the 
table.)  Against  my  will  the  blood  mounts  to  my 
face.  What  I  am  doing  is  not  altogether  right — 
but  can  I  do  otherwise. 

Stolperfuchs.  (Aside.)  Long  life  to  old  Mrs. 
Christiana — She  has  used  her  influence,  in  my 
favor,  to  some  purpose. 

Mrs.  Silver.  {Aside.)  The  hypocrite  is  un- 
masked. 

Stolperfuchs.  I  will  go,  immediately,  and 
bring  the  balance.  But,  fair  little  Pauline  ;  dare 
I  not  hope  by  this  time,  that  such  a  ready  ac- 
quiescence—- 

Pauline.  Will  be  appreciated  by  me?  Cer- 
tainly. And  you  shall  be  recompensed  for  it,  to- 
day, Mr.  Stolperfuchs. 

(Mrs.  Silver  makes  gestures  expressive  of 
horror  and  withdraws.) 

Stolperfuchs.  (In  an  extasy.)  At  last !  at 
last !  you  charming  creature !  You  quasi  little 
mouse !  You  will  not  be  sorry  for  it.  When  you 
become  my  wife  you  shall  live  like  a  princess, 
like  a  queen !   Happy  Stolperfuchs !    She  is  thine ! 


Adieu,  my  sugar  plum ;  I  shall  be  back  again, 
directly.  (Exit ) 

Pauline.  Oh !  this  is  too  much — too  much  r 
— if  I  did  not  know  how  to  ennoble  his  money 
— Yet,  what  keeps  Berghof?  He  ought  to 
have  been  here  before  this  time.  Heavens! 
if  he  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cers and  my  humiliation  should  be  vain.  Hist ! 
I  hear  some  oue  coming.  It  is  he. 
(Enter  Berghof) 

Here  I  am,  as  you  desired. 

Stolperfuchs  has  not,  however,  seen 


Berghof. 

Pauline. 
you? 

Berghof. 
what  hope — 

Pauline. 

Berghof 


No !  I  kept  out  of  his  way.     But 


Your  money  is  ready. 
What  ?     Could  my  brother— after 
the  many  presents  which  you  have  already  brought 
me  from  him — 

Pauline.  He  saves  you — and  soon,  I  hope, 
will  be  reconciled  to  you. 

Berghof.  Can  it  be  possible !  Oh  my  good 
angel ! 

Pauline.  To  bring  back  happiness  to  the 
husband  of  my  benefactress,  is  my  most  ardent 
wish.  But  some  one  is  coming*  Step  quickly 
into  the  chamber,  here,  and  do  not  come  out  till  I 
call  you. 

(Mrs.  Silver  appears  at  the  door.) 

Berghof.      (Kissing  Pauline's  hand.)     Dear, 

noble  Paul ine !    (Passes  hastily  into  the  chamber. ) 

Mrs.  Silver.      (Aside ,  whilst  Pauline  is  bit' 

sied  with  Berghof)    Let  us  see  how  far  the 

shameless  creature  will  push  her  baseness. 

Pauline.  Ah !  dear  neighbor,  have  you  finish- 
ed packing  up  your  things  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  Yes, — I  hope,  to-day— but  did 
I  not  hear  some  one  speaking  with  you. 

Pauline.  Mr.  Stolperfuchs  has  been  here. 
According  to  his  praisworthy  custom,  he  has  been 
making  his  court  to  roe. 

Mrs.  Silver.     Take  care,  Paul  ine !    The  good 

name  of  a  maiden  more  frequently  suffers  from 

indiscretion    than    vice.      (Signijleautly.)     A 

\  beautiful  form,  sometimes  covers  a  black  soul — 

but,  early  or  late,  truth  avenges  itself. 

Paulina.  (Somewhat  embarrassed.)  You  fix 
your  eyes  so  steadily  upon  me  ?  Your  tone  is 
so  significant.  Do  you  wish,  again,  to  try  me  ? 
Mrs.  Silver.  (  Almost  scornfully. )  Try  you? 
Oh  no!  that  is  no  longer  necessary.  Such  an 
effort  would  be  thrown  away. 
.  Pauline.  I  see  now,  indeed,  that  you  are  not 
what  you  were  an  hour  ago.  The  visits  of  our 
landlord  are  displeasing  to  you  ?  Well,  let  them 
be  discontinued.  Oh!  if  you  were  never,  never 
to  ask  of  me  a  greater  sacrifice— (<5A*  hemgs  on 
her  neck  with  childish  affection.) 
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ver.    (Aside.)    I  can  hardly  con- 

If,  for  instance,  I  should  not  permit 
ee  me  any  more, 
•r.     {Deeply  agitated.)     William! 

In  spite  of  the  sweet  hopes,  with 
itter  me,  I  shall  ever  foar  that  his 
not  grant  her  consent. 
er.     (Unable  longer  to  restrain  her* 
tr!  never! 

(In  an  alarmed  tone.)     Heavens! 
with  a  severity— 
'r.     Forgive  me— I  would  spare  you 

5. 

(Proudly.)  Disgrace?  who  can 
except  myself?  William's  mother 
>f  her  son — She  may  break  my  heart 
e  me,  she.  cannot. 

r.  I  advise  you,  ho  waver,  to  break 
action  with  the  young  man ;  and  the 
>  it  the  better. 

Oh  yes,  this  day,  if  it  must  be. 
Warn,  upon  whom  eke  looks  sorrow' 

William! 
per  steps  quickly   aside  to  avoid 
i  by  William.) 

(Hastening  joy  fully t  towards  Pau~ 
Hter  in  hie  hand.)  Victory,  dear 
:ter  from  my  mother— She  is  coming 
consents  !— 

(Intoxicated  with  joy.)     Is  it  pos- 

Listen.  (He  reads.)  « I  set  out 
-After  a  searching  inquiry,  I  begin 
it  Pauline  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is 
f  I  find  it  is  really  so,  I  shall  have 

yoor  union." 

Oh  God!  (She  hastens  to  Mrs. 
w,  my  friend,  rejoice  with  me. 

(Perceives  hie  mother.)     What  do 

r.     William ! 
(Rushes   into    her    arms.)      My 

(Motionless    with   astonishment.) 

r.     At  last,  I  hold  you  again  in 

Who  would  have  thought  it!  for 
Such  an  indigent  life — 
tr.  (With  much  severity,)  You 
at  that  ?  Know,  Miss,  that  to  a 
:rifice  is  too  great  which  promises 
happiness  of  her  son.  Yes,  under 
ave  I  desired — 

To  prove  my  Pauline ;  to  convince 

she  is  worthy  the  name  of  your 

ill,  mother,  you  know  the  dear  mai- 


den ;  have  I  said  too  much  ?    (He  takes  Pauline's 
hand.)     Oh  come !  come  1  receive  her  blessing. 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Repulsing  Pauline,  coldly.) 
Hold! 

William.     Heaven  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  Pa%line  is  unworthy  of  you. 
my  son., 

William.     Unworthy? 
.  Pauline.    (Suppressing  her  tears.)     Have  I 
not  always  said  to  you  that  I,  a  poor  orphan^— 

Mrs.  Silver.  You  do  not  misapprehend  me. 
Like  yourself,  my  son,  I  was  infatuated  with  her 
charms.  Heaven  knows  that  my  heart  had, 
already,  named  her  my  daoghter.  But  a  single 
moment  dissipated  the  illusion.  She  can  never 
become  yours. 
•  William.     Never?  and  wherefore  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  Follow  me  and  you  shall  know 
all. 

William.     I  ?  leave  Pauline  thus  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  (Grasps  hie  hand.)  Follow 
me. 

Pauline.  ( Throws  herself  between  them. )  No. 
I  will  not  permit  you  to  go  hence !  You  must 
not  leave  the  room  till  I  know  the  grounds  of  this 
cruel  humiliation.  (Proudly.)  Not  to  you, 
madam,  do  I  turn  myself;  maternal  anxiety 
renders  you  insensible  to  the  misery  of  a  stranger— 
(much  agitated)— but  to  my  good  neighbor- 
Christiana  !  to  whom  I  have,  so  often,  laid  open 
my  inmost  heart !  (Hastily  and  despairingly.) 
Madam,  you  are  free  to  tear  away  your  son — to 
rob  me  of  the  dearest  treasure  in  the  world — but 
be  just !  Leave  me  at  least  his  respect  and  my 
own  honor !  I  have  nothing  else  in  the  world ; 
but  I  will  defend  these  with  my  life!  [She 
seems  ready  to  fall ;  William  supports  her.) 

William.  Mother !  if  this  is  not  the  language 
of  innocence — 

Mrs.  Silver.  Very  well— I  see  I  am  com- 
pelled to  declare  all. 

(Enter  Stolperfnchs,  out  of  breath.) 

Stolperfnchs.  .  Here  I  am !  here  I  am  ! 

Mrs.  Silver.  You  come  just  at  the  right 
time  to  assist  me  to  unmask  this  hypocrite. 

Stolperfuche.  Ha !  what  does  this  quasi 
mean? 

Mrs.  Silver.  Has  not  this  girl  received 
money  from  you  ?  here — a  few  moments  since  ? 

Stolperfnchs.  (Looks  at  each,  alternately, 
without  knowing  what  to  say.)  Hem!  what? 
money? 

Pauline.  (Collectedly.)  Yes,  money.  It  is, 
certainly,  true. 

William.     It  is  true  ? 

Mrs.  Silver.  Were  you  not  to  bring  more 
under  the  promise  that  you  would  receive  some 
return  for  it  to-day  ? 
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Stolperfuehs.     Hem '  what? 

PauHne.     That,  also,  if  trot. 

Mrs.  Silver.  Aod  have  I  not,  Miss,  surprised 
a  man  here  who  was  showing  you  the  most  deli- 
cate attentions ;  who,  in  short,  is  now  concealed 
in  your  chamber ! 

William.     Oh !  heaven !  must  I  believe  it  ? 

Pauline.  (Very  sadly.)  And  you  too,  Wil- 
liam ?  Love  and  confidence  should  never  be 
separated  I  (She  opens  her  chamber  door.) 
Come  forth,  Mr.  Berghof,  for  whom  I  have 
suffered  so  much,  and  testify  to  my  innocence. 
(Enter  Berghof \  from  the  chamber.) 

Berghof.  Who  dares  question  your  inno- 
cence ? 

Stolperfuehs.     Great  heaven !— my  brother ! 

William.     His  brother  ? 

Mrs.  Stiver.     How  is  that? 

Berghof.     Yes,  I  am  this  man's  step-brother. 

Pauline.  The  husband  of  my  dead  benefac- 
tress. 

Berghof.  Through  unexpected  misfortunes, 
I  lost  my  property.  My  brother  suffered  some 
loss  in  consequence  of  my  failure,  which  estranged 
him  from  me — 

Pauline.  He  was,  vainly,  implored  to  assist 
his  honest  brother ;  but  heart  and  parse  remained 
fast  closed,  whilst  he  heaped  presents  upon  me. 
My  benefactress  was  dead — her  poor  children 
were  in  want— my  feelings  of  propriety,  cer- 
tainly, revolted  against  the  idea  of  receiving  the 
presents  of  this  man-— but  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
reconciling  the  brothers  to  each  other,  when  I 
would  stand  justified,  I  had  the  courage,  with  a 
pure  heart,  to  take  for  one  brother  what  the  other 
by  his  importunities  forced  upon  me. 


William.     (Joyfully.)     Yes,  it  is  so ! 

Mrs.  Silver.      If  it  were  true  ? 

Berghof.  (To Stolperfueht.)  Yes, shealways 
brought  the  presents  in  your  name,  and  I  only 
regarded  them  as  signs  of  your  returning  affec- 
tion. 

Stolperfuehs.  Ei ■!  Ei!  80?  So?  That  is 
certainly  very  Christian-like— very  exemplary— 
(aside.)  Then  have  I,  indeed,  a  sour  apple  to 
bite.  (Aloud.)  Well,  brother,  you  shall  not 
be  deceived  by  her,  I  quasi,  open  my  arms  to 
you.      ( The  brothers  embrace.) 

Pauline.  Thus  have  I  kept  my  word  ;  this 
was  the  promised  recompense  for  your  pre- 
sent. 

Mrs.  Silver.  I  have  much  for  which  to  make 
amends  to  you— daughter ! 

Pauline.  (Falls  into  her  arms.)  Appear- 
ances were  against  me. 

William.    Mother,  I  am  proud  of  my  choice. 

Stolperfuehs.     His  mother  ? 

Pauline.  (Smiling.)  Certainly.  The  rich 
widow  Silver,  of  Dresden. 

Mrs.  Silver.  Whom,  also,  you  have  promised 
to  reward,  for  her  services. 

Stolperfuehs.  Phew !  the  deuce !  and  I  have 
addressed  her  in  such  a  beautiful  manner. 

Pauline.  My  good  Mr.  Stolperfuehs,  you  do 
not  know  any  thing  of  women.  They  are  too 
often,  indeed,  condemned  upon  simple  appear- 
ances. 

Stolperfuehs.  And  must  I  really  be  quasi 
ashamed  of  my  conduct  after  all.  But  I  have 
money  ;  I  will  not  be  ashamed,  and  without  any 
ceremony  will  put  a  good  face  on  a  bad  mat- 
ter. 
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HOPS     ON,     HOPE     EVER. 
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HEN  the  sunshine  of  gladness 

Hu  pass'd  from  the  soal, 
And  the  dark  clouds  of  sadness 

Unceasingly  roll- 
When  the  dim  future  only 
A  wide  waste  appears, 
Where    some     thought    winging 
lonely 

Far  shadows  the  years  ; 
The  Star  of  Hope  streaming 

Through  tempest  and  night, 
Is  kindly  left  beaming 

Our  pathway  to  light- 
Inspiring  and  cheering 

The  lone  and  oppressed, 
To  'he  weary  appearing 
A  haven  of  test. 


'. 
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Whose  calm  light  reposes, 

'Mid  sadness  and  gloom, 
On  the  lilies  and  roses, 

That  bend  o'er  the  tomb — 
Like  a  seraph,  sweet-smiling 

'Midst  blight  and  decay, 
Through  the  cold  world  beguiling 

Our  wearisome  way— 
In  ills  all-sustaining 

To  mortals  below, 
And  shining  and  reigning 

Wherever  we  go, 
Forsaking  us  never, 

Companion  and  friend- 
Then  »«  hope  on,  hope  ever,' 

And  trust  to  the  end. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  *•  s.  F. 
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HE  scenery  of  Edmonson  Co. 
Kentucky,  in  which  Mammoth 
Cave  is  situated,  is  unusually 
wild  aod  picturesque.  The  sur- 
face it  much  broken,  being,  in 
fact,  a  succession  of  high  hills, 
bnt  a  little  distance  apart,  be- 
ire  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  The 
lese  valleys,  or  ravines,  are  com- 
Mgy,  yielding  soil,  and  are  foil  of 
k-heies,"  some  of  them  of  great 
led  with  a  treacherous  mire,  the 
which  is  little  greater  than  that  of 
oil  upon  the  hills  is  generally  eonv 
1  vegetable  mould  of  considerable 
has  gradually  formed  epon  a  mo- 
ck, day,  or  gravel.  This  wide 
formerly  nearly  destitute  of  vege- 
it  has  been  called  the  «  Barrens ;" 
overed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass,  vines,  and  wild  flowers  of 
r.  This  change  has  been  effected 
ing  the  test  thirty-five  years.  The 
ins  been  rendered  more  pleasing  to 
ich  is^presented  a  view  seldom  sur- 
and  solitary  beauty. 
7a  ve  is  situated  in  «ae  of  the  d»«r 
avines  above  mentioned,  which, 
ring  wider,  extends  to  Green  River 
i  the  dark  ocean-color  of  its  waters) 
aatifal  stream,  flowing  within  half 
oonth  of  the  cavern.  This  cave  is 
rorld  within  a  world,"  so  numerous 
i  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  To  de- 
letely  would  be  impossible,  for  the 
in  would  be  but  a  cold  epitome  of 
Nor  will  our  limits  allow  more 
otice  of  a  few  of  its  more  striking 
hich,  we  trust,  will  not  be  unac- 
r  readers. 

ee  to  the  cave  is  thirty  feet  high 
t  broad,  the  archway  being  com- 
ick  stratum  of  lime-stone.  The 
de  by  means  of  stone  steps,  which 
oor  of  the  «  Main  Cave,"  which  is 
ro  parts,  separated  from  each  other 
water  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
ce.  The  cave  upon  this  side  of  the 
arkable  for  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  its  scenery.  It  abounds  in  spa- 
precipices  overhanging  apparently 
ilfs,  lofty  galleries,  and  magnificent 
ig  upwards  hundreds  of  feet,  which, 


when  brightly  lighted,  dazzle  the  eye  with 
the  brilliancy  reflected  from  their  chrystal  walls. 
The  feelings  of  the  beholder  are  those  of  awe, 
and  he  is  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  place.  That  portion  of  the  cave 
which  is  situated  beyond  the  rivers,  is  less  grand) 
but  more  beautiful  in  scenery,  and  is  character* 
ized  by  the  peculiar  delicacy  as  well  as  the 
variety  of  the  formations  of  gypsum,  which  hang 
from  the  ceiling.  The  general  formation  of  the 
cave,  however,  is  limestone. 

The  feelings  of  the  visiter  on  entering  the 
cave,  for  the  first  time,  are  those  of  awe,  not 
unmittgled  with  dread.  If  it  be  in  the  summer, 
he  feels  the  cool  air  issuing  from  its  mouth,  as  if 
it  were  the  breath  of  some  huge  monster,  and 
hears  the  distant  sound  of  the  hidden  waterfall ; 
fain  would  he  penetrate  with  sight,  before  enter- 
ing, the  darkness  within,  which  has  never  yet 
been  banished  by  the  light  of  day. 

After  entering  the  broad  mouth  and  passing 
the  «  Narrows,"  the  «  Rotunda"  is  the  first  object 
of  note  which  presents  itself.  This  is  a  spacious 
circular  chamber,  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  forty  feet  high.  When  illuminated  by  «  Ben- 
gal lights"  the  formations  upon  the  walk  reflect 
the  rays  in  *  thousand  different  shmtai  <rf  bril- 
liancy;— the  different  avenues  leading  off  in 
various  directions,  are  also  partially  revealed, 
until  the  view  is  shot  out  by  the  impenetrable 
gloom  beyond.  The  remains  of  the  "  Saltpetre 
Works,"  which  were  in  operation  here,  during 
the  war  of  1813,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  pecu- 
liar atmosphere  of  the  cave  has  kept  the  wood  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

To  the  right  of  the  Rotunda  is  Audubon's 
Avenue,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  main 
cave.  In  this,  in  the  winter  season  are  found 
great  quantities  of  bats,  hanging  in  clusters  of 
thousands  from  the  ceiling.  Hence  the  avenue 
has  been  called  after  the  celebrated  ornithologist, 
although  we  can  not  say  that  we  entirely  acqui- 
esce in  the  propriety  of  the  name.  Beyond  the 
"  Bat's-nest,"  the  cave  grows  wider  and  higher, 
from  the  walls  of  which,  are  huge  rocky  projec- 
tions to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the 
"Kentucky  Cliffs,"  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  clifis  on  the  Kentucky  River.  These  rocks, 
tower  up  to  the  distance  of  sixty-five  feet.  The 
remoter  end  of  these  cliflfe  assume,  by  degrees,  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  a  gallery,  about  midway 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  cave ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  «  Church-gallery."    This  leads 
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to  the  "  Church"  a  spacious  chamber,  three  hun- 
dred feet  square  and  sixty-five  feet  high.  In  the 
centre  has  been  erected  a  stand  for  preaching,  and 
meetings  have  frequently  been  held  here.  Be- 
yond the  "  Gothic  Galleries,"  which  are  elevated 
sixty-five  feet  from  the  floor,  and  which  lead 
from  the  "church,"  is  the  entrance  to  the 
"  Gothic  Avenue,"  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
resemblance  between  its  structure  and  the  Gothic 
order  of  architecture.  The  remote  end  of  this 
avenue  is  distant  two-and-a-half  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  In  this  branch  are  the 
«  Haunted  Chambers,"  a  series,  or  cluster  of  con- 
tiguous rooms,  so  connected  together  that  the 
slightest  noise  made  in  one  ie  re-echoed  through- 
out all  the  rest.  Beyond  the  haunted  chambers, 
in  the  Gothic  Avenue,  are  some  splendid  stalag- 
mites and  stalactites.  The  first  and  principal 
one  is  the  «  Port-oak  Pillar"  extending  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  several  feet  in  diameter, 
as  if  supporting  the  roof  of  the  cave.  A  short 
distance  beyond,  in  the  «  Gothic  Chapel"  is 
another  pillar  of  chrystalised  limestone.  It  is 
larger  than  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  is 
called  «  Hercules's  Pillar."  Its  diameter  is  eight 
feet,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  chrystals, 
which  sparkle  like  diamonds  in  the  light  of  the 
torches.  Next  to  the  Gothic  Chapel,  is  «  Vul- 
can's shop"  with  its  huge  limestone  anvil,  one  of 
the  most  curious  formations  in  this  part  of  the 
cave,  which  boasts  of  many  beautiful  ones. 
Ann**  thtae,  the  principal  are  the  «  Elephant's 
Head"  and  the  <<  Arm- Chair."  The  first  Is  an 
exact  representation  of  an  elephant's  head ;  so 
correct  is  it,  indeed,  that,  at  first  view  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  come  from  the  sculptor's 
hand.  The  second  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
stalagmite  and  a  stalactite.  It  is,  in  reality,  a 
pillar,  with  a  cavity  on  one  side  in  which  is  a 
convenient  seat  and  a  foot  stool.  The  "  Lover's 
Leap"  is  temptingly  near  this  place  for  reflection. 
It  is  a  rock,  projecting  over  a  deep  pit,  into 
which  the  plunge  would  be  fearful;  the  name 
given  to  it  is  well  deserved— that  is,  if  lovers 
now-a-days  ever  leap  over  precipices.  But  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  mention  the  «  Flying  Indian," 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  cave.  This 
is  a  black  figure  upon  the  ceiling,  (that  is  per- 
fectly smooth  and  white)  formed  by  the  dripping 
of  water  previously  impregnated  with  some  bitu- 
minous substance.  This  is  retained  and  absorbed 
by  the  rock,  which  it  has  colored ;  while  acci- 
dent has  given  the  outlines  of  an  Indian— with 
outstretched  arms,  grasping  his  bow  and  arrows. 
The  position  of  the  figure  has  caused  it  to  be 
named  the  «  Flying  Indian."  In  another  portion 
of  the  cave  is  a  representation  of  a  panther  upon 
the  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  which  is  singularly 
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correct  Near  by  is  the  ((Giant's  Coffin, 
huge  rock,  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high,  hav- 
ing the  exact  shape  of  a  coffin.  At  this  point  is 
the  "  Acute  Angle"  of  the  cave,  after  turning 
which,  you  enter  the  «  Star-chamber,"  decidedly 
the  most  beautiful  curiosity  in  the  cave,  although 
there  are  other  portions  which  may  surpass  it  in 
grandeur.  The  ceiling  is  about  seventy  feet  from 
the  floor,  and  is  perfectly  black,  but  gemmed 
with  chrystals,  that,  reflecting  the  torch-light, 
have  the  appearance  of  stars,  while  the  black 
ground  in  which  they  are  set,  appears  like  the  dark 
sky  of  night.  The  walls  are  white  limestone, 
and  slope  gradually  until  they  meet  the  ceiling, 
thus  looking  like  overhaging  precipices,  while 
the  loose  rocks,  lying  confusedly  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cave,  give  the  appearance  of  the  bed  of 
some  mountain  stream,  whose  waters  are  dried. 
Look  upwards,  and  you  can  see  between  the  rag- 
ged precipices,  the  dark  sky,  gemmed  with  a 
myriad  of  stars,  and  calm  and  beautiful  as  it  is 
of  a  summer's  eve.  The  illusion  is  pirfeet ;  and 
this  one  dash  of  the  pencil  of  nature  challenges 
the  imitation  of  human  art.  The  imagination  of 
a  Raphael  would  drop,  pinionless,  in  the  attempt 
to  soar  to  such  daring  sublimity  of  design,  and 
his  pencil  would  fall  from  his  hand,  its  magic 
gone,  in  the  execution !  We  remained  here  some 
time  wrapt  in  admiration  of  this  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  nature's  painting  ; — then,  reluctantly 
leaving  the  spot,  we  turned  from  the  main  cave 
into  the  «(  Deserted  Chambers."  The  first  of 
these,  is  •tiled  tha  « Wooden  Bowl,"  from  its 
shape.  In  it  is  a  clear  spring  from  which  we 
drank.  We  then  passed  through  the  "  Arch- 
way," a  narrow  passage,  to  <<  Side-saddle  Pit," 
sixty-five  feet  deep.  Near  this,  is  the  "  Bottom- 
less pit,"  which  we  crossed  on  a  wooden  bridge. 
This  pit  is  so  called  from  its  great  depth,  which 
is  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet. 

Leaving  the  Main  Cave  again,  at  this  point, 
we  reached  <<  Gorin's  Dome"  after  ascending  and 
descending  one  or  two  ladders.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  «  grandest"  thing  in  the  cave,  being 
a  perpendicular  shaft  measuring  three  hundred 
feet  from  top  to  bottom.  Its  walls  are  decorated 
with  beautiful  formations  of  chrystalized  lime- 
stone, reflecting  the  powerful  light  with  as 
intensity  which  renders  it  almost  painful  to  look 
upon  them.  Human  architecture  could  not  pro- 
duce, as  a  monument  of  its  own  perfection  any 
work  that  could  compare  with  this  splendid 
dome,— so  majestic  in  its  proportions,  and  so 
perfect  and  exquisite  in  the  ornaments  which 
decorate  its  walls.  I  remember  the  expression 
of  an  Englishman,  who,  on  seeing  it,  said  that 
the  sight  of  it  alone,  repaid  him  for  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic. 
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'  the  nam  nr«,  we  passed  through 
Sheet,"  the  «  Winding  Way/1  the 
'  and  «  Bacon's  Chamber,"  to  the 
raite  a  large  body  of  water,  and 
using  along  the  side  of  this,  we 
he  river  "Styx"  by  a  passage 
er  care  above.  Wo  then  crossed 
'  in  a  boat  bat  little  better  or 
i  bowl  in  which  the  "  Three  wise 
n"  went  to  sea.  Then  climbing 
rocks  and  sand,  we  embarked  in 
carcely  larger  than  the  first,  and 
river  "Jordan,"  the  distance  of 
f  a  mile.  We  thus  foand  our-' 
vigating  one  mile  under  ground, 
ide  of  "  Purgatory,"  (which  we 
d)  cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
oblivious  waters  of  Lethe,  the 
Styx,  the  sea  of  the  Dead,  and 
>  Jordan's  ever-rolling  flood." 
ng  several  songs  while  crossing, 
ect  of  the  echo  upon  the  music, 
the  trembling  sounds  and  repeated 
over,  as  they  died  away,  rolling 
cavern ;— or  rather,  it  seemed  as 
its,  who  were  concealed  in  the 
Earkness  of  these  subterranean 
p  the  song  by  turns,  and  sung  it 
►ne  upon  a  lower  key,  and  with  a 

Siliman's  Avenue,"  we  again  pur- 
ver  heaps  of  rock  until  we  reached 
"  in  which  is  a  cascade  falling 
sides.  A  short  distance  beyond, 
<  Milky  Way  Side  cut,"  that  takes 
e  incrustations  on  the  ceiling,  giv- 
voce,  similar  to  that  of  the  Milky 
ued  this  branch  until  we  entered 
me"  in  which  are  large  beds  of 
upon  the  bottom  and  sides,  Ave 
jpth.  These,  at  first  sight,  look 
At  the  end  of  Shelby's  Avenue 
it  or  angle,  formed  by  a  ledge  of 
it  high,  resembling  the  stem  and 
The  model  is  almost  perfect.  It 
rent  Western."  We  here  entered 
Igore,"  two  miles  in  length,  hav- 
hich,  we  came  to  "Corrinna's 
the  most  beautiful  apartments  in 
circular,  its  height  being  twenty 
irely  composed  of  chrystalised 
ibrousand  chrystalised  gypsum. 
to  «  Boon's  Avenue,"  and  thence 
g  Side  Cut  "  where  is  «  Hebe's 
itain  strongly  impregnated  with 
tered  «  Cleveland's  Cabinet,"  at 
line  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
net  is  about  three  miles  in  length, 


and  abounds  in  chrystalisations  of  various 
Upon  the  floor,  in  several  places,  are  huge  heaps 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Glauber's  Salts)  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  (Epsom  Salt,)  which  an  said  to  bo 
more  powerful  than  those  usually  sold  at  the 
Apothecaries.  Near  the  entrance  of  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  is  «*  Mary's  Vineyard,"  so  called  from 
the  beautiful  circular  chrystals  of  limestone,  bang- 
ing in  clusters  from  the  rock,  and  exactly  resem- 
bling grapes.  These  «  grapes  "  cover  the  wall 
for  some  distance,  giving  the  appearanco  of  a 
thriving  vineyard.  "  Spar  Hall,"  through  which 
we  next  passed,  is  so  designated  from  the  numer- 
ous formations  of  spar,  found  in  it.  Next  to  this 
is  the  "  Snow  ball  room,"  the  ceiling  of  which  in 
covered  with  formations  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  resemble  snow  balls.  In  the  remote  end 
of  this  chamber  is  "Mary's  Bower,"  a  small 
dome,  with  a  fretted  ceiling  of  rostus  of  gypsum 
formation.  These  rosettes  are  as  natural  as  if 
sculptured  from  marble,  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
rose.  There  are  several  grottoes  in  this  portion 
of  the  cave,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  innu- 
merable formations  of  gypsum. 

The  cave,  which  here  commences  to  grow 
wider  and  higher,  also  becomes  more  rough  and 
rugged,  until  reaching  the  «  Rocky  Mountains," 
a  succession  of  high  hills,  formed  of  detached 
fragments  of  rock,  at  times  rising  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  feet.  The  last  and  highest  of  the 
«  mountains,"  upon  the  side  that  overlooks  <<  Dis- 
mal Hollow"  is  two  hundred  feet  from  its  sum- 
mit to  the  level  of  the  cave  beyond.  Truly, 
this  "dismal  hollow"  is  well  deserving  of  its 
name.  From  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  appears 
like  a  bottomless  gulf.  The  abyss  covers  an  area 
of  eight  acres,  and  its  depth  cannot  be  seen,  for 
want  of  sufficient  light. 

In  "Serena's  Arbor,"  which  we  entered  after 
climbing  over  rocks,  for  some  distance,  are  many 
beautiful  formations  of  chrystalised  limestone. 
Among  them  are  two  stalagmites,  worthy  of 
notice.  One  of  them  is  a  representation  of  a 
cedar  tree,  and  is  perfectly  correct  in  shape  and 
proportion ;  the  other  is  a  miniature  of  the  cele- 
brated «  Cleopatra's  Needle.** 

A  pit,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep,  termi- 
nates this  avenue,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  There  are 
other  avenues  or  branches,  equally  wonderful 
with  the  one  described.  Indeed,  the  cave  as  far 
as  explored  seems  to  be  but  one  of  several  caves 
of  equal  grandeur  and  extent,  one  lying  above  an- 
other. The  branches  leading  from  the  main  cave, 
as  already  discovered,  are  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  in  number,  of  which  there  are  many  exten- 
sive ones  unexplored.  The  shortest  of  these  is 
one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  the  longest,  is  nearly 
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tea  mil«  in  length.  In  expiating  that  portion 
of  the  cava  which  we  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, we  walked  thirty-five  mile*.  We  were 
lowest,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when 
upon  the  riven,  having  then  made  •  descent  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  There  are 
several  large  bodies  of  water  in  the  cave,  many  i 
springs,  pure  and  sulphurous,  and  numerous 
cascades,  of  which  "  Harrison's  Cascade"  is  the 
largest,  (ailing  the  depth  of  sixty  feet.  The  only 
suit!  in  the  cava,  are  the  sulphate*  of  magnesia 
and  soda.  The  formations  are  principally  of 
c.hrysia lifted  limestone,  sntphate  of  lime,  cbrye- 
talited  and  fibrous  gypsum,  olopheliie  spar,  and 
petrified  mad. 

In  the  winter  season,  great  numbers  of  bats  are 
found  hanging  to  the  ceiling  in  a  state  of  torpor. 
A  white  semi-transparent,  and  Hind  species  of 
cricket  are  occasionally  seen ;  also,  in  the  rivers, 
blind  fish  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  per- 
fectly white  and  transparent,  together  with  craw 
fish,  which  possess  the  same  peculiarities.  We 
could  discover,  on  examination ,  no  place  or  sock- 


ets for  the  eyes,  in  either;  on  the  eeotfary,  the 
head  was  smooth  on  the  top  and  sides,  without 
the  least  inequality  or  indentation. 

The  air  is  agreeable  and  exfai  I  irating,  making  the 
poise  beat  full  and  strong,  and  respiration  is  per- 
formed with  perfect  freedom.     The  contrast,  om 

emerging  into  the  open  air,  is  so  grant  as  almost 
produce  suffocation  and  fainting ;  the  external 
air  being  loaded  with  a  thousand  disagreeable 
odors,  and  being  heavy  and  feverish.  This  is 
caused  by  the  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
within  the  cave,  which  is  light  and  dry,  and  is 
always,  daring  both  wan  and  winter,  of  about 
the  same  temperature,  (CO3  Farenheit.)  Hence 
the  air  within  appears  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  During  the  former  season  there  is  a 
constant  carrent  of  air  blowing  into  the  cave, 
sufficiently  strong  to  extinguish  a  lighted  candle 
or  lamp;  while  in  the  summer,  the  current  is 
reversed.  This  circulation  is  a  preservation 
against  the  fin  damp,  of  which  there  is  none  in 
the  cave. 


THE    POET    LOVER. 


HE  wild  bird  shook  her  joyous  i 
1       wing, 

f  Where  close  beside  the  deer,  : 

,        cool  spring,  \ 

|  The  Pool  Lover  paused  to  sing  i 

Theprideofoldherotcdnyi,  ] 

But  from  bis  lyre  no  sound  arose  , 

Of  deathless  deeds  and  daring  ' 


Scarcely  was  beard  a  living  sound 
In  all  (bat  wide  extended  ground, 
Vet  stern  old  trees  were  scattered  round, 

Lilting  their  gloomy  heads  on  high  ; 
And  on  their  cold  and  eaithen  beds, 
The  meek-eyed  violets  drooped  their  head* 
Within  their  brosd-leafed  palisades, 

Sailing  |o  heaven  alone  (heir  eye. 


Her  leafy  oflerin 


wild  rds 


.e  cried,  «  why  fling 
Your  fragrance  on  the  tickle  wave  ? 
Why  yield  to  them  who  will  not  seek  ? 
Why  answer  them  who  will  not  apeak  ?" 
lie  thought  upon  a  young  rose  cheek, 

And  snatched  (hem  from  a  certain  grave 

He  heard  the  wild  waves'  melody 
Float  on  mysterious  pinions  by, 
As  if  an  angel  hovered  nigh 

And  caught  the  music  from  the  stream, 
Half  sad,  half  solemn,  half  sublime, 
ling  upon  the  steps  of  time, 


stinted  spring/'  he  cried,  "  how  long 


y  heart  no  pi 
■e  betide. 


{  c 
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mo  and  float  within  my  brain, 
re  strangers  on  a  foreign  atrmnd ; 
i  half  treasured  and  no  more, 
g  for  a  journey  o'er, 
%td  look  upon  the  shore, 
1  then  the  joys  of  fatherland. 

tught  the  roae'a  changeful  dye, 

id  where  meek-eyed  violeta  lie, 

meet  of  cheek  and  eye, 

ight  else  resembles  love  of  mine  ; 

die,  the  wild  wave'a  voice  to  me 

unbranoer  of  thee ; 

e  heart's  own  minstrelsy 

teaka  in  music  only  thine. 

t  sing  as  once  I  sung, 
od  falchion  forward  flung, 
nner  waved  and  bogle  rung, 
n  gallant  Hotspur  took  the  field, 
ife  iato  the  cause  he  framed, 
of  valiant  Douglas  claimed 
orth  one  Esperance  and  named 
iwn  brave  heart  his  only  shield. 

the  venerated  lays 
f  old  heroic  days, 
llace  bound  the  mingled  bays 
ath  and  victory  round  his  brow ; 
ink  another  strain 
make  them  call  in  vain, 
>m  this  enchanted  brain 
roods  that  haunted  it  till  now. 

:  of  wild,  exciting  war, 
f  crimson  glory's  star, 
»rood  triumphal  car 
in  the  front  of  victory ; 
it  watch,  the  wild  alarms, 
'  conflicts  nod  of  arms, 
ful,  wild,  exulting  charms, 
o  them — and  sing  of  thee. 

,  yet  thou  art  here 
h  an  attentive  ear,— 


▲  spiritual 

I  ever  feel  yet  cannot  see,— 
Thou  meet'et  me  in  the  woody  dell, 
Thou  roeeteat  me  by  flood  and  fell, 
Ev'n  in  the  lonely  prison  cell 

Thy  soft  blue  eyea  are  turned  on  me. 

"  I  feel  like  one,  dear  love  of  mine, 
Who,  trav'ling  in  uncertain  line, 
Finds  first  some  undiscovered  shrine, 

And  scope  in  sudden  eeatacy, 
So  did  my  startled  glances  shine 
On  a  before  unnoticed  shrine, — 
I  Ml  make  it  henceforth  ever  mine — 

When  tremblingly  they  fall  on  thee. 

"  And  ne'er  hath  Mecca's  pilgrim  crowd 
Before  their  Prophet's  altar  bowed, 
And  called  upon  his  name  aloud 

With  greater  reverence  than  I ; 
Fer  I  have  found  thy  heart  a  shrine 
Where  liveth  feelings  half  divine, 
Like  purifying  flames,  whence  mine 

May  look  with  confidence  on  high. 

"  Thou  my  Egina  !— in  thine  eyea 

I  see  a  thousand  fancies  lise, 

Too  pure  to  dwell  beneath  the  skies 

Where  mind  is  like  an  ocean-shell, 
Which  thrown  upon  the  barren  earth 
Sendetn  a  murmuring  music  forth, 
Yet  ever  of  myaterioue  birth, 

For  none  the  ocean-strains  can  tell. 


"  The  gathered  sounds  thall  all  be  thine, 
Poured  out  in  number*  en  the  shrine 
That  I  have  consecrated  mine, 

Thou,  Blanche,  canst  ooly  tell  how  long ; 
For  thou  hast  changed  my  spirit's  tone, 
And  caused  my  simple  lyre  alone 
To  breathe  thy  name,  and  made  thine  own 

The  very  music  of  my  song." 


■  *  «^  /*-^--v^- . 
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eaith  the  jester ; 


of  carelessness 
eart  to  burn  and  fester ; 
r  his  lightness,  nor  the  leas 
?m  in  very  thoughtlessness: 
i>und  is  smarting, 
ist  of  a  sharp  word  thrilling  through, 
•m  eyes  that  beam'd  ia  starting ; 
rief  be  born  anew  ? 


ith  the  scoffer ; 
ra  uncootroled, 
i  their  pare  libations  offer ; 
;kery,  and  the  jesting*  bold, 
a  peaceful  fold. 


There  were  holy  drops  of  healing, 

Where    the   spirit-beauty  (kindling)  flashed    and 
burned  \ 
But  the  bitter  scorn  dashed  on,  its  pureneee  stealing  ; 

Is  it  little  if  the  eup  be  overturned  ? 

A  little — little  thing  to  the  scorner, 

But  he  heedeth  not  the  while 
How  the  shrinking,  sorrowing  anguish  of  the  mourner 

Grows  keener  with  the  keenness  of  his  smile  : 

For  acorn  can  only  quicken — to  defile. 
Has  not  earth  enough  of  sorrow  ? 

Not  enough  of  wo  to  wring,  and  pierce,  and  sting. 
But  the  poison  darts  of  satire  we  must  bonow, 

It  is  not,  cannot  be  "  a  little  thing.''  H.  it. 
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HENRY    W.    LONGFELLOW, 


IE  place  at  the  bead  of  this  paper 
one  of  the  first  names  in  Ame- 
rican literature.  A  professor- 
ship in  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  colleges,  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship,  and  foreign 
residence,  have  no  doubt  bad 
their  weight  in  recommending  him  to  public 
notice  ;  but  his  reputation  could  not  have  stood 
and  grown  as  it  has  done  without  a  solid  founda- 
tion. His  works  have  been  widely  circulated 
and  read  ;  the  seal  of  public  approbation  has  been 
set  upon  them;  and  we  shall  therefore,  instead 
of  dwelling  upon  their  peculiarities,  proceed,  at 
usual,  to  some  more  general  reflections. 

The  cant  of  criticism,  which  Tristram  Shandy 
satirized,  is  not  less  absurdly  displayed  in  our 
day  than  it  was  in  his.  The  critic  still  applies 
his  measuring  rule,  and  judges  the  volume  by 
its  squareness,  and  the  relation  between  its 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Thee  one  author's 
style  is  "  chaste  and  pure,"  another's  "  easy  and 
flowing,"  another's  "dignified,"  another's  "  ten- 
der," &c.  ice.  and  by  thesa  larixarij,  his  posi- 
tion on  the  sacred  mount  is  determined.  Just  as 
if  a  question  of  female  beanty  were  to  be  settled 
by  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  shape  of 
the  nose,  and  the  size  of  the  moutb,  and  not  by 
the  effict  produced  by  their  peculiar  combina- 

Two  women  are  equal  in  the  symmetry  of 
their  forms,  and  the  regularity  and  beauty  of 
their  several  features.  The  brow  of  one  is  as 
fair  as  that  of  the  other ;  the  nose  as  truly  Gre- 
cian ;  the  mouth  as  sweet ;  the  chin  as  delicately 
turned  ;  and  the  cheek  as  rich  ;  yet  one  bears  the 
imprest  of  heavenly  beauty,  and  commands  the 
willing  admiration  of  all  hearts,  whilst  the  other 
it  a  mere  creature  of  clay  and  passes  by  unob- 
served. So,  too,  with  men.  It  is  laid  thai 
Washington  impressed  every  beholder  with  senti- 
ments of  veneration  ;  that  no  one  could  tell  how 
or  why,  but  there  was  something  almost  super- 
natural in  his  presence.  Yet  there  have  been 
other  men  as  large  of  statute,  with  as  well  pro- 
portioned forms  and  as  manly  features  who  pro- 
duced no  such  impression.  Why  is  this  ?  The 
effect  it  instantaneous;  swift  at  the  twinkle  of 
an  eye,  as  the  flash  of  thought.  It  it  not  the 
result  of  criticism  or  of  analysis ;  nor  can  you 


explain  it. 
effect . 
So  it  it  i 


But  you  acknowledge  and  ftel  the 


poetry;  and  these  brief  words  of 
ire  worth  all  the  canon*  of  criti- 
n  a  book  elevates  our  minds,  and 
inspires  us  with  noble  anil  courageous  sentiments, 
we  need  seek  for  no  other  test  of  its  merits ;  it  is 
good,  and  comet  from  the  band  of  a  master."  If 
it  fails  to  do  this,  it  has  failed  of  its  purpose ;  and 
though  it  may  deserve  praise  for  many  of  its 
separate  qualities,  it  tacks  the  one  thing  needful, 
the  m*n  s  divinSor. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  those  who  have  failed 
to  strike  the  public  attention  should  abuse  ths 
age  as  unpoetic ;  and  accordingly  this  has  been 
done  so  often  and  so  long,  that  it  seems  now  to 
be  the  settled  opinion  of  the  public  themselves. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  those  who  make  this 
complaint,  that  the  fault  is  in  themselves?  that 
their  voices  are  not  heard  because  they  an 
unworthy  of  the  nineteenth  century  7 

There  has  been  much  controversy  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  Lake  School  of  Poets ;  and  to 
the  attempt  to  uphold  their  system,  and  the 
almost  universal  imitation  of  their  reveries,  we 
verily  believe,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
the  languid  character  of  modern  poetry.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  adverse  than  the  spirit  of 
their  poems,  and  the  spirit  of  the  present  age. 
This  it  an  age  of  bold  speculation  and  of  bold 
action.  Men  now  dare  and  accomplish  what  would 
have  been  dremed  madness  by  our  forefathers. 
The  realities  of  our  day  far  surpass  the  romance 
of  theirs.  Steam  ships  carrying  the  mails  across 
the  Atlantic  as  regularly  and  punctually  as  stage 
coaches  on  a  turnpike;  the  Daguerreotype,  with  no 
pencil  but  a  sun-beam,  in  a  few  moments,  pro- 
ducing pictures  which  the  utmost  skill  or  the 
artist  never  did  and  never  can  equal ;  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  literally  annihilating  time  and 
space ;  such  are  the  realities  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  yet  the  poets — to  whom  it  belongs 
to  rise  superior  to  their  age,  and  stir  men's 
hearts  with  greater  things  than  they  have  known 


that 


the  glorious  son  has  passed  the  horizon,  and  is 
pouring  a  flood  of  light  around  them.  In  a  faint 
voice  the  public  attention  is  invoked  to  the  odor 
of  flowers,  and  the  babbling  or  brooks.  "  Lines 
on  a  Sleeping  Infant;"  •<  Stanzas  to  a  Humming- 
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W  "  Verses  addreised  to  ■  new-blown  rose" — 
h  are  the  themes  of  these  masters  of  the  Lyre ; 
!  truly  the  execution  is  generally  in  every  way 
•thy  of  the  subject 

h  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
us  can  not  extract  poetry  even  from  trifles  ; 
i  depreciating  wit  and  pathos.  We  trust  that 
are  an  ear  for  the  melody  of  verse,  and  a 

not  insensible  to  the  livelier  or  to  the  softer 
ons.  Some  of  the  « trifles"  of  the  poets 
nong  the  works  which  we  lore  best.     But 

almost  the  whole  poetry  of  an  age  consists 
lea ;  where  it  is  made  a  rule  to  select  the 
a  aod  the  low  as  the  objects  of  poetry ;  and 

these  mean  subjects  are  treated  by  men 
the  mase  has  never  inspired,  what  wonder 
'leaden  age"  should  be  the  consequence  ? 
other  pursuit  of  life  a  theory  or  course  of 

which  had  bean  fairly  tried,  and  had  pro- 
ril  instead  of  good  consequences,  would 
maed and  discarded.  Have  not  the  Lake 
with  Wordsworth  at  their  head,  fairly 
ir  system  for  almost  half  a  century  ? 
ithstanding  the  finegenius  of  the  master, 
me  of  his  followers,  has  not  poetry, 
baleful  influence  of  that  system,  drivel- 
to  general  imb##lity?  Is  not  this 
The  world  has  become  full  grown,  and 
>e  entertained  with  the  amusements  of 
ifants;    and  such  poetry  as  we  are 

belongs  to  the  nursery  and  not  to  the 
?n.  At  least,  when  it  does  rise  above 
nursery  rhymes,  it  enters  the  regions 
id  abstractions. 

'actions  never  could,  and  never  did 
eep  or  lasting  effect.  In  a  listless 
ght  amuse  the  listless ;  but  in  this 
)g  deeper,  stronger,  and  bolder  is 
•ach  the  public  heart.    The  fire  and 

every  day  events  call  forth  must 
ta  inmost  depths  by  him  who  would 
eat  poet  now;  and  such  poets  of 
is  are  now  reaping  their  harvest  of 
urn  instinctively  from  the  drivel- 
r  school  to  the  bold,  vigorous  men 

country,   especially,  is  a  manly 

for.      Boldness  and  enterprise  are 

icteristics   as  a  people.    No  man 

eal    life    among  us  without  these 

v    then     can   we  appreciate    the 

trifling  in  poetry?    Individuals 

ton  will  not.     It  is  absurd  to  say 

>   taste   for   poetry.     We  are  a 

beyond  any  other  in  the  world, 

vry    thing.       There  is  scarce  a 

rid  tHat  does  not  possess  volumes 

which,   they  are  not  read;  and 


* 


notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  if  some  man  of  high  and  vigorous 
genius  were  to  arise,  even  now,  and  freeing  him- 
self from  the  tramels  of  rules  and  systems,  con- 
sult only  nature,  and  the  impulses  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  his  lofty  strains 
would  be  received  with  an  acclamation  such  as 
has  never  yet  greeted  poet. 

To  return  to  Professor  Longfellow. 

We  recognise  in  some  of  his  compositions  a 
degree  of  truth  and  nerve  which  redeems  him 
from  the  censure  which  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  express,  and  promises  still  better  things 
than  he  has  yet  given  us.  His  admirers  would 
no  doubt  differ  in  their  selections,  but  no  one 
can  dispute  that  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  breathes 
throughout 

«  THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITIL 

"  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith)  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

"  His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long,      , 

His  face  y  like  the  Un  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'ex  he  can  ; 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

"  Week  in,  week  oat,  from  morn  till  niyht, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

"And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  bear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

"  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

"  It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice,  « 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  | 
And  with  his  hard  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 
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« Toiling — rejotcittg— ■orrowinp, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  usee  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  olose ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

lias  earned  a  night's  repose. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Onr  fortunes  mast  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought !" 

Let  the  reader  judge  this  alter  the  manner  of 
La  Bruyere  and  say  whether  it  it  not  "good!" 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  verMen  like  the  follow- 
ing, from  «  Voices  of  the  Night  ?" 

"  The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  elow ; 
*  Caw !  caw !'  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  found  of  wo, 
A  sound  of  wo !" 

We  consign  this  to  the  nursery ;  and  turn  to 
a  poefa  worthy  of  our  author  and  of  his  readers.^ 

'  "EXCELSIOR. 

"  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore  'mid  saow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device 
Excelsior ! 

"  His  brow  was  sad  ,*  his  eye  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  faufehion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

"  In  happy  homes  he  sawjgSe  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  end  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glories  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan 
Excelsior ! 

«<  <  Try  not  the  pass !'  the  old  man  said ; 
<  Dark  towers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide !' 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied 
Excelsior ! 

"  'O  stay !'  the  maiden  said,  <  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !' 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  auswered  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

"  <  Beware  the  pine  tree's  withered  brauch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !' 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good  night, 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 


"At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft  repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior! 

"  A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  hit  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior! 

"  There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  be  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  fair, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior !" 

The  chief  poetical  publications  of  Professor 
Longfellow,  are  two  small  Tolumes  of  fugitive 
pieces,  one  entitled  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  and 
the  other  «  Ballads  and  other  Poems,"  and  a  play 
in  three  acts,  called  "The  Spanish  Student." 
He  is  but  a  young  man  yet,  and  we  tiost  he  will 
long  live  to  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  bit 
country's  literature.  We  close  by  quotiag  oat 
more  fine  poem. 

BURIAL  OP  THE  MINISSIKK. 

"  On  sonny  slope  and  beacheu  swell. 
The  shadowed  light  of  evening  fell ; 
And,  where  the  maple's  leal*  was  brown, 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory,  that  the  wood  receives, 
At  sunset,  in  its  braxen  leaves. 

"  Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 

Rose  the  blue  hills      One  cloud  of  white, 

Around  a  far  uplifted  cone, 

In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone ; 

An  image  of  the  silver  lakes, 

By  which  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 

"  But  soon  a  funeral  hymn  was  heard 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  evening  stirred 
The  tall,  gray  forest ;  and  a  band 
Of  stern  in  heart,  and  strong  in  hand, 
Came  winding  down  beside  the  wave 
To  lay  the  red  chief  in  bis  grave. 

"  They  sang,  that  by  his  native  bowers 
He  stood,  in  the  last  moon  of  flowers, 
And  thirty  moons  bad  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior's  head ; 
But,  as  the  summer  fruit  decays, 
So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

"  A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war  were  laid ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds. 
And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads. 
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1 « Before,  a  dark  haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death  dirge  of  the  slain ; 
Behind  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  and  chiefs  of  fame, 
With  heavy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  grief, 
Leading  the  war-horse  of  their  ehief. 

"  Stripped  of  hie  proud  and. martial  drese, 
Uncurbed,  unreined!  and  riderless, 
With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread, 


And  heavy  and  impatient  tread, 
He  came ,'  and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 
Asked  for  hie  rider  in  the  crowd. 

"  They  boried  the  dark  chief;  they  freed 
Beside  the  grave- his  battle  steed ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  ita  way 
To  his  stern  heart !  one  pjereing  neigh 
Arose, — and,  on  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  grasps  (lis  steed  again." 
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OT  more  than  fifty  years 
'ago,    unbroken    forests 
^covered  the  broad  re- 
fgions    which   are  now 
comprised  in  the  boun- 
daries of  some  of  our  most 
flourishing  states.  The  changes 
which  have  given  a  totally 

different   appearance  to    the 

western  portion  of  this  Union,  have  been  no  less 
rapid  than  wonderful.  The  prophecy  of  the  poet, 
Campbell,  who  has  made  the  name  of  sequestered 
Wyoming  immortal,  has  already,  in  effect  if  not 
literally,  been  fulfilled. 


"  On  Erie's  stormy  banks,  where  panthers  steal 

along, 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dismal  song, 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk, 
And  bathe  in  blood  the  murderous  tomahawk,— 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pastures  stray, 
And  shepherds  dance  at  summer's  opening  day. 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men  ; 
And  silent  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around, 
The  village  curfew,  as  it  tolls  profound." 

Thus  has  the  poet's  dream  of  the  future,  be- 
come the  reality  of  the  present.  Hideous  Bar- 
barism no  longer  holds  her  darkened  sway  o'er 
the  broad  and  fertile  regions  bounded  by  the 
lakes,  and  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,— 
she  has  dropped  her  iron  sceptre,  and  fled  abashed, 
before  the  advance  of  smiling  civilization.    The 
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wilderness  now  "  blossoms  as  the  rose,"  and  the 
country  which  was  once  a  Pandemonium,  has 
become  a  Paradise.    This  truly  wonderful  change 
has  been  effected  as  if  by  magic.    The  son  of 
the  veteran  pioneer,  as  he  wonders  at  the  spacious 
magnificence  of  some  western  city,  may  hear  his 
father  tell  of  the  days,  scarcely  gone  by,  when 
the  gloomy  forests  sighed  over  the  spot  on  which 
|  are  now  reared  the  splendid  structures  of  the 
>  growing  metropolis  of  wealth  and  trade.     The 
conception  of  the  dream  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
would  find  an  admirable  application  here.     The 
sleeper  might  have  sought  repose  beneath  some 
venerable  tree,  waving  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
others,  extending  on  every  side,  for  as  many 
miles,  and  on  waking  from  his  slumbers  of  a  score 
of  years,  he  would  find  himself  surrounded  by 
the  bustle  and  enterprise  of  a  growing  city. 

This  rapidity  of  improvement,  has  given  a  pe- 
culiar appearance  to  the  vicinities  of  many  of  our 
most  flourishing  western  towns. 

The  city  is  frequently  seen  surrounded  by  the 
wilderness ;  and,  as  the  great  American  novelist 
has  said,  a  state  of  high  civilization,  infant  exist- 
ence, and  portions  of  barbarity  are  often  brought 
almost  together.     «The  traveler,  who  has  pas- 
sed the  night  in  an  inn  that  would  not  disgrace 
[  the  oldest  country  in  Europe,  may  be  compelled 
j  to  dine  in  the  shantee  of  a  hunter ;  the  smooth 
|  and  graveled  road  sometimes  ends  in  an  impassi- 
j  ble  swamp ;  the  spires  of  a  town  are  often  hid 
{  by  the  branches  of  a  tangled  forest,  and  the  canal 
leads  to  a  seemingly  barren  and  useless  mountain. 
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He  that  does  not  return  to  tee  what  another  year 
may  bring  forth,  commonly  bears  away  from 
these  scenes,  recollectious  that  conduce  to 
error." 

Thus  do  nature  and  art  strive  for  the  supre- 
macy. The  landscape  is  diversified  by  villages 
teeming  with  life  and  enterprise,  and  surrounded 
by  fields  of  ripening  grain,  while  a  little  beyond, 
just  at  the  place  where  the  earth  and  sky  seem 
t  to  meet,  the  forest  of  a  thousand  years  waves  its 
stately  tops  in  the  breeze,  unspoiled  of  a  single 
tree  which  stood  there  a  century  ago.  The  hum 
of  business  rises  from  the  midst  of  perpetual 
silence — unbroken  solitude  broods  round  the 
haunts  of  active  life.  The  two  extremes  meet- 
ing, thus  produce  an  effect  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
novel.  A  striking  instance  of  this  singular 
collocation  waa  presented  to  •  the  writer,  one 
beautiful  summer  morning,  some  years  since, 
while  sailing  on  Lake  Erie,  in  one  of  those  mag- 
nificent steamers,  which  ply  on  the  vast  chain  of 
inland  seas.  I  was  seated  on  the  hurricane 
deck,  watching  the  swells  as  they  rolled  upon 
the  shore  of  a  long  point  of  land,  projecting  out 
into  the  lake.  Not  a  single  dwelling  was  dis- 
cernible upon  the  beach ;  a  dark  forest  overhung 
the  waters. 

Suddenly  the  boat  shot  round  the  projecting 
land,  and  scarcely  a  moment  elapsed  before  we 
were  entering  the  mouth  of  a  broad  and  beautiful 
bay,  dotted  with  occasional  green  islands,  and 
numerous  sails.  It  extended  to  the  west  further 
than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  seemed  large 
euough  to  afford  aucborage  for  a  fleet.  Another 
moment  elapsed,  and  as  we  gained  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  the  spires  of  a  beautiful  town,  situated 
upon  a  point,  formed  by  the  bay,  and  a  cove 
receding  to  the  east,  were  seen,  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun.  The  land  on  which  the  town  is 
situated  rises  gently  from  the  water's  edge,  to 
the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  then 
stretches  off,  in  a  level  plain  to  the  east  and 
south.  The  beauty  of  this  view  was  as  striking 
as  it  was  unexpected.  But  a  few  moments  before, 
the  prospect  had  been  bounded  by  the  waters  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  forest  on  the  other; 
now,  we  found  ourselves  in  full  view  of  Sandusky 
City,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  western 
towns.  The  cheerful  sounds  of  commercial 
enterprise  were  wafted  across  the  waters ;  vessels 
coming  to  anchor,  and  spreading  their  sails  for 
departure;  wharves  swarming  with  steamboats 
and  other  craft,  and  in  the  distance,  along  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  a  train  of  cars  leaving  for  the 
interior,  all  combined  to  heighten  the  contrast 
between  the  stirring  scene,  I  saw  before  me,  and 
the  solitude  which,  a  few  moments  previous, 
surrounded  me.    It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  sight ! 


I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  one  ot  the 
"Fathers  of  the  Town,"  who,  when  he  first 
beheld  the  spot  on  which  it  is  built,  found  it 
covered  with  the  forest.  Long  after  Sandusky 
had  become  flourishing  and  populous,  the  vener- 
able citizen,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  friends . 
stood  upon  the  elevated  public  grounds  of  th« 
city,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  during  a 
favorable  season  of  the  year.  After  gazing  for 
some  time  in  silence,  he  turned  to  his  companions, 
and  in  momentary  enthusiasm  exclaimed,  «<  We 
have  the  waters  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  waters 
on  the  right ;  the  blue  waves  of  Erie  are  curling 
at  our  feet,  and  we  are  based  upon  the  rock ; — 
gentlemen,  God  Almighty  made  this  town!" 
The  old  man  spoke  truly,  for  the  west  can  boast 
of  few  lovelier  spots. 

After  landing  here,  and  remaining  a  few  days, 
curiosity  prompted  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  «  Cold 
Springs,"  at  the  head  of  Cold  Creek,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  place.  This  spring  is 
remarkable  from  its  size,  and  the  singularity  of 
its  form  and  character.  An  immense  body  of 
water  rising  from  one  point  out  of  the  earth,  has 
worn  a  reservoir,  from  which  a  large  creek  takes 
its  rise.  This  reservoir,  filled  with  water,  almost 
as  cold  as  ice,  and  clear  as  crystal,  is  of  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  of  about  eighty  feet 
in  depth,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  diameter  at  the 
upper  surface.  The  transparency  of  the  fluid  is 
such,  that  a  pebble  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spring,  and  to  a  perron  in  a  boat  floating  upon 
it,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  resting  in  air.  At  a 
little  distance  beyond  are  valuable  mill  seats, 
where  extensive  mills  have  beeu  erected.  Near 
by,  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Castalia,  so 
called  from  the  pure  and  sparkling  waters  of  the 
creek  on  which  it  is  situated.  This  village 
stands  on  a  spot  rendered  memorable  by  a  tragical 
scene  which  happened  there,  in  the  summer  of 
1813.  We  will  briefly  relate  the  occurrence  as  it 
was  told  us,  by  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  the 
place. 

The  condition  of  the  exposed  settlements  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  after  Hull's  surrender,  and 
prior  to  the  restoration  of  security  by  the  vic- 
tories of  General  Harrieon,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  detail.  The  whole  western  frontier  lay 
exposed  to  savage  massacre.  The  few  who  re- 
mained within  reach  of  the  tomahawk,  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  their 
families  and  dwellings,  and  to  sleep  upon  their 
arms.  In  the  summer  of  1813,  the  Indians  of 
nearly  all  the  western  tribes  were  unusually  on 
the  alert,  and  were  constantly  making  incursions 
upon  the  white  settlements.  Among  others,  a 
party  of  Ottowa  Indians,  had  been  larking  about 
the  head  of  Cold  creek  for  several  days,  conceal- 
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in$  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  watching  an 
occasion  of  attack  upon  the  dwellings  and  females 
of  the  whites,  while  the  men  should  be  absent  in 
the  fields.  The  opportunity  at  length  arrived, 
while  the  men  were  laboring  in  the  cornfields, 
behind  a  hill  which  hid  from  their  view  the  house, 
in  which  all  the  females  of  the  settlement  were 
assembled,  according  to  custom,  for  greater 
security.  The  Indians,  finding  their  prey  w^hin 
their  grasp,  stole  from  their  hiding-places  in  the 
woods,  entered  the  cabin  in  hasty  silence,  as  if 
fearful  of  alarming  the  men, — secured  the  fe- 
males,— plundered  the  house  of  every  thing 
valuable,  and  then  forced  away  the  prisoners 
with  all  possible  despatch.  The  captives  were 
Seven  in  number,— all  females  with  the  exception 
of  two  small  children.  On  crossing  the  creek, 
the  Indians,  finding  that  one  of  the  women  was 
unable  to  travel  with  sufficient  speed  to  suit  their 
hasty  retreat,  murdered  her,  took  her  scalp,  and 
left  her  body  to  be  devoured  by  beasts.  They 
were  about  killing  the  little  boy  of  another  of 
their  captives,  (a  Mrs.  Putnam)  when  she  rushed 
forward,  snatched  him  from  the  savage,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  chief  of  the  band,  saying, 

"  See, — he  has  Indian  hair,  and  Indian  eyes,1' 
(both  being  black)  "I  give  him  to  you.    The 
child  of  a  pale  face  shall  have  a  chief  for  his  \ 
father." 

The  chief  looked  upon  the  mother  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  turned  towards  the  boy,  who,  as 
if  conscious  of  what  was  passing,  returned  his 
gaze  with  a  smile.  The  heart  of  the  savage 
relented.  Hii  stern  features  relaxed.  He  took 
the  innocent  in  his  arms,  fondled  him,  and  then 
placing  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders,  without 
speaking  a  word,  he  waved  his  hand  to  his  war- 
riors, to  put  up  their  tomahawks,  and  ordered  and 
pursued  their  rapid  retreat  to  the  canoes.  The 
route  taken  by  the  party  lay  through  the  deep 
and  almost  impassable  morasses  of  Muscash,  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  Sandusky  Bay. 
Such  was  the  haste  of  their  retreat  that  several 
of  the  captives  were  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
fatigue,  and  they  were  only  sustained  in  their 
perseverance,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of 
instant  death  should  they  falter. 

At  length,  however,  they  reached  the  canoes, 
and  crossed  the  bay  in  great  precipitation,  the 
Indians  being  fearful  of  pursuit  from  the  whites. 
Landing  upon  a  peninsula  which  forms  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  bay,  they  crossed,  carry- 
ing their  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Portage  River, 
emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  and  were  soon  again 
afloat  for  Detroit.  They  kept  their  canoes  near 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  landing  at  night  and 
kindling  fires,  the  captors  would  give  way  to 
revelry,  compelling  their  captives  to  join  in  the 


war-dance.  In  this  manner,  the  females  were 
taken  to  Detroit,  and  from  thence  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Indians.  Here,  they  were 
detained  in  captivity. 

Among  the  prisoners,  were  too  young  and 
beautiful  girls.  The  eldest  of  these  was  the 
betrothed  of  a  brave  youth,  who,  at  the  time  of 
her  capture,  was  absent  in  the  army  which 
defended  the  frontiers.  The  soldier  remained 
ignorant  of  the  captivity  of  her  who  was  to  have 
become  bis  bride.  The  men  of  the  settlement, 
returning  from  the  fields,  found  the  dwelling  in 
which  they  had  left  their  families,  plundered  of 
its  valuables,  aud  deserted  by  its  occupants.  A 
vigorous  search  was  instituted,  but  the  mangled 
body  of  Mrs.  Snow  was  the  only  trace  that  re- 
mained of  the  flight,  and  they  were  left  in 
horrible  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  the  lost  ones. 
Months  rolled  on,  without  relief  to  the  captives, 
or  tidings  to  those  who  remained  at  their  desolated 
homes.  The  recital  of  their  sufferings  during 
this  weary  time  would  be  superfluous,  since  so 
many  similar  instances  are  on  record. 

At  length,  however,  relief  came.  The  victory 
of  the  Thames  under  General  Harrison  restored 
security  to  the  whole  vast  frontiers  of  the  west. 
A  portion  of  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  the 
weary  soldiers  commenced  their  return  to  their 
homes.  Among  these  was  Woodruff,  the  betrothed 
of  the  captive  girl.  While  at  Detroit,  he  heard, 
for  the  first  time  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen 
her.  A  desperate  band  was  formed,  and  after  a 
thousand  adventures,  the  Indian  camp  was 
reached.  Here  a  bloody  encounter  ensued, 
for  the  captors  were  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
prisoners,  notwithstanding  the  recent  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
whites,  who  thus  rescued  their  fair  friends  from 
bondage,  and  restored  them  to  their  families  and 
their  homes. 

The  above  is  an  unvarnished  account  of  facts, 
as  they  were  related  to  me  by  one  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  events  of  those  dangerous  times. 
I  leave  the  imagination  of  my  readers  to  fill  the 
outline,  for  I  have  related  but  the  sober  truths  of 
history,  and  the  reality  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
scorn  the  useless  decorations  of  romance. 

The  boy  remained  for  many  years  among  the 
tribe  whose  chief  had  adopted  him  as  his  son ; 
but  at  length  circumstances  returned  him  to  his 
friends. 

A  thriving  orchard  now  grows  upon  the  scene 
of  the  capture,  and  a  crumbling  chimney,  scarcely 
rising  above  the  low  trees,  marks  the  site  of  the 
cabin.  But  it  is  fast  disappearing,  and  with  it, 
is  fading  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings 
undergone  by  the  adventurers  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  western  prosperity. 


CATHARINE    BLOOMEB. 
OR,    NEW    AIMS    IN    LIFE. 


of  ihii."      Mas.  Ellis. 


pinti  for,  when  it  upii 


—  OUISA,  are  yon  almost 
eady  !"  naked  a  young 
ady,  raising  her  eye*  from 
he  book  she  waa  reading, 

,nJ  glancing  at  her  friend, 
vho  stood  before  the  mir- 
01  of  her   dressing  room, 
Heparins  to  go  out. 
"  I  shall  not  be  long,  Catharine,"  wis  the  re- 
ply, made  in  a  sweet  voice."     "  I  'm  afraid  that 
book  don't   interest  you  much,  for  you  look  at 
me,  yawn,  tben  read  a  few  momenta,  in  regular 

"  Do  I  ?  Well,  I  do  n't  know  what  I  do,  and 
what  is  worse,  I  can't  find  out  what  I  want  to  do. 
I  believe  I  have  got  that  fashionable  complaint, 
ennui ;  bo  I  have  called  this  afternoon  to  take 
you  out  walking  in  Broadway  with  me.  That  u  : 
the  proper  and  fashionable  remedy,  is  it  not  ?" 

»  I  believe  it  is  in  rogue  ;  aa  for  its  propriety,  i 
I  leave  that  to  your  own  judgment."  j 

"  0,  I  do  n't  care  for  punctilious  proprieties,  i 
if  I  can  be  amused  by  watching  a  thousand  diffe-  i 
rent  countenance*,  and  thus  killing  time,  it  i*  all 
1  ask."  I 

"  It  may  be  all  you  ask,  but  is  it  all  you  ought 

"No  moralising,  if  you  please,  I  came,  that 
you  might  impart  to  me  a  little  of  your  gaiety. 
So  do  n't  be  obstinate,  and  make  me  feel  more 
doleful  than  I  do  at  present." 

"Have  you  any  real  cause  for  unhappineas, 
Kate  t"  Louisa  inquired,  turning  round,  and 
■canning  closely  the  countenance  of  her  friend. 

i' No  cause,  except  what  every  one  has,  or 
might  have.  Every  body  thinks  I  am  very  happy ; 
1  have  kind  parents,  wealth,  and  liberty  to  spend 
my  time  as  I  may  choose.  I  have  you,  dear 
Louisa!  yet  my  soul  asks  for  something  more. 
Will  its  cravings  ever  be  satisfied?" 

Louisa  did  not  answer,  but  an  expression  of 
sadness  went  over  her  countenance.  It  was  the 
first  time  Catharine  Bloomer  had  evar,  in  the 


slightest  degree,  given  vent  to  her  real  feelings. 
The  friends  had  generally  been  gay  and  cheerful 
in  each  other's  society.  Now  the  face  of  Catha- 
rine was  touched  with  melancholy  ;  her  fine, 
proud  features,  Were  softened  and  subdued.  She 
was  silent  for  awhile,  then  arousing  herself,  she 
rose  and  approached  her  friend,  saying  in  her 
usual  -careless  tone,  <<  Louisa,  I  really  believe 
you  are  a  little  vain ;  I  wonder  bow  long  yoa 
have  stood  before  that  glass,  pulling  your  bonnet 
this  way  and  that,  to  make  it  set  straight,  and 
look  pretty." 

••  A  singular  kind  of  vanity,"  Louisa  retorted, 
with  a  smile,  «  for  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing." 

"  Tou  want  me  to  believe  that  speech,  do  yon. 
you  vain  little  gipsey  ?"  said  Catharine,  touching 
her  chin,  with  an  air  of  playful  fondness. 

ii  Yea,  I  want  you  to  believe  it,  and  I  farther 
desire  you  to  retract  your  words,  or  we  will 
surely  have  a  duel." 

"  Suppose  we  have  a  duel  then,  by  way  of 
variety.  Here  is  my  gage,"  and  stooping  down, 
Catharine  picked  up  a  tiny  satin  slipper  that  was 
peeping  from  beneath  the  bureau. 

"  I  accept  your  pledge,  most  noble  kniglit," 
replied  Louisa,  seizing  her  slipper.  After  fling- 
ing it  in  a  comer,  she  threw  her  arm  around  her 
companion's  waist,  and  said  as  she  led  her  from 
the  room,  "  Now  I  am  ready  to  go  out  in  Broad- 
way and  fight,  as  becomes  a  valiant  lady  cheva- 
lier. But,  Catharine,  to  be  serious,  do  yon  think 
I  am  vain?"  For  a  momeot  the  young  girl  addres- 
sed was  silent,  her  lips  closed  firmly  in  thought. 
Presently  she  answered  with  a  frank  decision, 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are.  "After  a  moment's  pa  me, 
she  added,  "  You  know  we  entered  into  a  com- 
pact to  tell  each  other  our  faults,  when  we  noticed 

"  Yes,"  was  the  brief  and  somewhat  cold  reply. 
They  gained  the  street,  and  walked  about  half  a 
block  without  speaking.     Louisa  was  slightly    ' 
hurt,  and  the  deep  glow  of   mortification  was 
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Upon  her  cheek.  Bat  she  was  an  affectionate 
girl,  and  loved  her  friend  too  well,  to  feel  more 
than  a  momentary  coldness  towards  her.  She 
broke  their  unwonted  silence,  by  pressing  Catha- 
rine's hand,  and  saying,  «  Thank  you,  yon  are  a 
true  friend.  Whenever  you  think  I  betray  any 
vanity,  tell  me  of  it.  1  am  sure  I  desire  to  get 
rid  of  all  my  faults." 

"  I  know  it.  I  should  be  a  different  person, 
perhaps,  if  my  desires  were  as  active  as  yours 
always  are.  I  see  my  own  faults,  and  the  faults 
of  my  neighbors.  But  in  regard  to  myself,  I  am 
indolent — careless.  Give  me  enjoyment,  and  I 
suppose  I  am  too  indifferent  whether  my  faults 
or  virtues  are  called  into  action.  Yon  never  tell 
me  of  my  faults,  Louisa,  except  the  single  one  of 
sarcasm  ;  I  am  sure  I  have  a  thousand  more  than 
you." 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  listen  with 
patience  and  right  feeling,  to  one  who  is  pointing 
out  our  faults.  Do  you  know,  Kate,  I  was 
almost  indignant,  when  I  found  you  were  in 
earnest  about  my  vanity.  It  is  so  very  agreeable 
to  have  your  friends  think  you  are  just  about 
right." 

<<  Do  you  think  so  ?"  laughed  her  friend,  shak- 
ing her  head  a  little. 

<<  Do  n't  you  ?  Is  praise  and  admiration  disa- 
greeable to  you  ?  I  thought  you  were  proud  of 
your  gifts.  1  have  seen  your  eye  flash  with 
pleasure,  when  your  mental  superiority  was  felt, 
and  acknowledged/'  Catharine  answered  by  an 
impatient,  "pshaw  !"  and  thus  the  subject  was 
dismissed.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
house  of  an  acquaintance.  Louisa  paused,  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  Catharine's  arm,  said, 
«  suppose  we  give  Mrs.  Belcher  a  call,  she  would 
not  like  it,  if  she  knew  we  passed  her  house  with- 
out stopping  in." 

"  Just  as  you  please,1'  returned  Catharine,  « I 
am  perfectly  indifferent." 

"  You  are  in  a  queer  mood  just  now,"  Louisa 
replied,  as  they  ascended  the  steps,  not  *<  very 
complimentary  to  Mrs.  Belcher,  I  must  say." 

"  I  tell  the  troth,  if  I  am  not  very  complimen- 
tary. The  society  of  Mrs.  Belcher  never  adds 
one  whit  to  my  enjoyment ;  why  should  I  be 
otherwise  than  indifferent  ?  I  wish  society  was 
so  organized  that  we  would  never  be  obliged  to 
say  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  about  the  weather, 
fashions,  &c.  to  people  for  whom  we  do  n't  care 
a  fig.  It  almost  makes  me  sick  to  rattle  ou  an 
hour  or  two  about  things  in  which  I  have  no 
interest  whatever.  I  would  rather  be  alone,  fifty 
times  than  with  such  people.  I  wish  there  was  a 
little  more  independence  in  the  world." 

"  Sois  tranquility  ma  chire  /"  said  Looisa, 
touching  the  shoulder  of  her  friend,  on  hearing  a 


hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door.  They  were  speedily 
ushered  into  the  elegantly  furnished  parlors  of 
Mrs.  Belcher,  where  they  were  left  alone  for  a 
time. 

« I  feel  very  fluent  this  morning,"  playfully 
remarked  Catharine,  throwing  herself  on  the 
sofa,  « I  presume  yon  have  observed  it,  friend 
Louisa.  I  could  mount  this  sofa,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  an  extempore  lecture  on  the 
evils  of  visiting  uncongenial  acquaintances." 

"Kate,  you  are  too  bad,"  returned  Louisa, 
trying  to  suppress  a  smile.  "  I  have  a  good 
long  lecture  to  give  you,  and  you  shall  have  it, 
depend  upon  it.  Now  promise  me  you  will  be  a 
good  girl  during  this  call,  and  not  act  as  if  you 
were  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  is  said. 
Be  a  good  listener.  I  do  n't  ask  yoti  to  talk  much. 
You  appear  like  a  different  person,  when  you  care 
to  please,  and  when  you  do  not." 

*<  I  promise  any  thing  to  please  you.  But,  then, 
afterwards  I  shall  argue  with  you,  until  you 
come  over  to  my  side  of  the  question,  and — " 

«  How  ?"  interrupted  Louisa.  "  Why  this 
is  my  doctrine.  I  do  n't  approve  of  spending 
hours  in  visiting  and  receiving  persons,  who  are 
the  very  antipodes  of  ourselves,  in  tastes,  dispo- 
sitions, and  every  thing  else,  that  makes  social 
intercourse  delightful.  Why  can't  we  cut  short 
such  acquaintance,  and  mingle  only  with  those 
more  congenial.  It  would  be  better  for  us.  I 
hate  this  vapid,  fashionable  society." 

"You  know  we  should  not  regard  our  own 
happiness  entirely,  in  the  company  we  go  in." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that.  But  we  confer  very 
little  happiness,  where  we  are  not  happy  our- 
selves." 

"  It  is  selfishness  that  prevents  us  from  being 
glad  that  we  can  give  pleasure  to  any  one.  You 
know  if  you  should  exert  yourself,  you  could 
impart  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  even  to  the  class 
of  people  you  speak  of.  Do  n't  yield  to  what 
you  consider  silly  in  them,  only  so  far  as  you 
may,  by  this  means,  turn  them  your  own  way, 
to  more  sensible  things." 

«  Can't  take  the  trouble,  Louise ;  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  can't  stem  the  torrent,  when  it 
is  so  little  worth  stemming.  So  I  fall  in  with 
it,  or  pass  by." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Belcher.  "  Ah  !  ladies,  good 
morning !  how  are  you?"  she  exclaimed,  tripping 
lightly  into  the  room.  "  Very  happy  to  see  you. 
Charming  day,  is  it  not  ?  1  intend  to  go  out 
shopping  before  this  fine  weather  is  over.  Can't 
you  take  off  your  hats,  young  ladies,  and  stay  to 
dinner  ?" 

The  visiters  politely  excused  themselves.  "  O, 
Stewart  has  got  some  of  the  sweetest  muslins," 
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the  lady  went  ou  to  say.  *>  They  are  splendid 
for  dresses.     Have  you  seen  them  ?" 

"  No,  we  have  not !"  answered  both  the  girls. 

«  Well,  I  can't  nod  out  whether  straw  hats  or 
silk  are  going  to  be  worn  most.  Bo  you  know, 
Miss  Bloomer  ?" 

«  I  really  do  not,"  the  young  lady  replied, 
looking  intently  in  Mrs.  Belcher's  face,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  slow,  puzzled  tone,  as  if  her  ignorance 
Was  cause  for  serious  and  thoughtful  anxiety. 
Louisa  bit  her  lip,  to  keep  from  smiling.  Mrs. 
Belcher  then  turned  to  Miss  Hollman  and  said, 
<<  My  milliner  says  straw  will  be  worn  most,  but 
I  do  n't  like  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a  purchase 
on  her  assurance  alone.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

«  I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure.  I  have  not  thought 
much  about  it."  There  was  a  short  pause, 
which  Catharine  broke,  by  saying,  <<  Shall  yon 
leave  the  city  early  this  summer,  Mrs.  Belcher  ?" 

«  I  shall  leave  in  July  for  the  Springs*  I  should 
surely  die  if  I  were  not  there.  I  wonder  who 
will  lead  the  ton  this  year,  I  should  like  to 
know." 

«  Perhaps  yon  will,  Mrs.  Belcher,"  suggested 
Catharine,  gravely. 

«  0,  no,"  replied  the  lady  with  a  pleased 
smile.  "I  suppose  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
having  been  the  belle  before  I  was  married," 

*«  Ah !  were  you  ever  the  belle?"  questioned 
Catharine  in  real  astonishment,  for  she  had  not 
imagined  the  uninteresting  face  of  the  lady  before 
her,  had  ever  belonged  to  a  bright,  particular  star. 

<<  When  such  things  are  past,  young  ladies, 
we  feel  free  to  talk  about  them.  Yes,  I  was  the 
belle  at  Saratoga  for  several  summers."  No  re- 
ply was  made  to  this.  Each  of  the  visiters  had 
intuitively  decided  in  her  own  mind,  that  Mrs. 
Belcher  had  only  been  the  belle  of  her  own  fair 
dreams.  After  a  little  more  conversation  the 
young  ladies  arose  to  go.  «  Well,"  said  Mrs. 
Belcher,  as  they  stood  in  the  hall,  «  do  n't  you 
incline  to  think  that  straw  hats  will  be  worn 
most  ?" 

«  It  is  highly  probable,  they  may,"  returned 
Louisa. 

«  Should  n't  you  think  they  would,  Miss 
Bloomer  ?" 

<<  I  think  they  will  be  worn  a  great  deal." 

<<  Then  you  would  advise  me  to  get  straw,  in- 
stead of  silk." 

«  That  is  my  advice,"  was  the  reply  of  Catha- 
rine, who  thus  hoped  to  bring  the  tantalizing 
discussion  to  an  end. 

<*  And  what  do  you  say  ?"  the  fashionable  lady 
then  appealed  to  Louisa. 

«  I  say,  be  guided  entirely  by  your  own  taste, 
Mrs.  Belcher.  I  would  rather  not  advise,  in  such 
matters." 


«<  O,  I  never  blame  any  body  that  advises  me, 
let  the  consequences,  be  what  they  may.  So  tell 
me  your  candid  opinion." 

«  I  must  be  excused.  You  will  excuse  me, 
wont  you  ?     We  must  go  now !  good  morning/' 

The  damsels  hurried  off,  as  if  they  expected 
every  moment  to  be  called  back,  in  order  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  new  bonnets. 

"I  'm  positively  nervous!"  said  Catharine, 
hurrying  along  the  street  with  quick,  impatient 
steps.  "  Do  tell  me,  Louisa,  what  earthly  good 
that  call  has  done  ?  I  am  snre  you  must  agree 
with  me  now,  that  there  is  no  use  in  visiting 
such  harrasing  people.  I  feel  really  fidgety  after 
it.     This  is  the  last  time  1  go  there." 

« I  do  n't  think  Mrs.  Belcher  would  benefit 
any  one,  very  much  I  must  confess,"  replied 
Louisa.  <<  And  I  will  further  say,  I  don't  think 
you  would  either,  just  now." 

(•Indeed,   Miss  Hollman!     Very  grateful." 

«  But  Mrs.  Belcher  is  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
rality of  people,"  Louisa  said,  after  a  brief  smile 
at  her  friend's  remark.  «»  She  rattles  on  at  such 
a  desperate  rate,  you  can't  say  much,  and  what- 
ever subject  you  may  introduce,  she  dismisses  it 
with  the  utmost  nonchalence,  if  it  does  not  suit 
her  taste,  and  spins  her  own  top  again.  She 
seems  to  possess  a  mind  in  which  nothing  will 
sink;  you  can  only  strike  the  surface,  which 
sends  every  thing  back  with  a  rebound.  Yet  we 
know  there  are  germs  of  goodness  in  her,  as  well 
as  in  other  people." 

"  Of  course,  I  suppose  so,"  was  Catharine's 
half  indifferent  reply. 

«  Still,"  pursued  Louisa,  « it  must  be  our  duty 
to  keep  within  the  sphere  of  the  best  people,  an- 
less  we  are  sure  we  may  not  be  influenced  by 
others,  more  than  we  can  influence.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing,  and  even  desirous  to  lessen  an 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  Belcher,  as  far  as  we  may, 
without  exciting  unpleasant  feelings  in  her." 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Catharine,  "it  wont 
hurt  her,  if  her  indignation  is  a  little  roused. 
Her  sphere,  as  you  call  it,  and  mine  don't  agree, 
I  can  assure  you.  There  are  some  persons,  I 
always  leave  in  a  somewhat  fretted  state  of  mind, 
even  if  nothing  has  occurred,  but  what  appeared 
perfectly  pleasant.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
spiritual  affinities, — the  tones  of  my  heart  do  n't 
harmonise  with  every  one.  I  have  often  only 
had  one  good  look  at  a  person,  and  my  feelings 
have  gone  forth  in  glad  friendship,  which  has 
grown  a  thousand  times  warmer,  on  acquain* 
tance.  Again  I  have  met  a  person  daily  for 
months,  and  have  felt  little  more  interest  than  if 
an  article  of  furniture  had  fallen  in  my  way.  I 
act  upon  such  impulses." 

«  That  is  not  to  say  you  act  rightly.     But 
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wait  until  we  get  home,  free  from  the  noise  of 
these  rattling  carriages,  then  we  will  have  a 
talk !"     They  quickened  their  pace. 

•*  Catharine,"  said  Louisa,  seriously,  when 
they  were  again  seated  in  her  dressing  room. 
"  Tou  told  me  of  a  fault  this  morning;  now  let 
me  tell  you  of  one;  and  listen  to  me,  without 
any  bursts  of  impatience.  You  are  very  gifted, 
and  you  know  it.  Tou  are  brilliant — you  joy- 
fully pour  out  the  riches  of  your  mind,  where 
you  know  you  will  be  appreciated  and  admired. 
But  those  who  cannot  sympathise  with  you  men- 
tally, you  treat  with  an  indifference,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  springs  from  selfishness. " 

Catharine's  proud  lip  curved  at  this  charge. 
The  impetuous  blood  rushed  over  her  face,  and 
retreated  again,  before  she  made  her  calm  reply. 
«<  Why  do  you  think  it  springs  from  selfishness  ?" 

«  Because  you  only  try  to  please  where  you 
will  win  the  meed  of  admiration  from  a  superior 
mind.  You  never*  try  to  make  a  feeble  heart 
lighter  and  stronger  by  your  gifts." 

"It  is  only  a  noble  intellect  that  can  arouse 
my  slumbering  powers — a  weak  one  cannot  bid 
its  treasures  flow  forth.  Perhaps  you  are  right, 
perhaps  I  am  selfish.  I  know  I  am.  I  am  a 
strange  being,  I  suppose,"  and  Catharine's  voice 
grew  sad.  ('I  sometimes  feel  as  if  my  powers 
are  bound  in — as  if  I  am  nothing.  It  is  only 
when  I  touch  a  chord  in  some  gifted  heart,  that 
vibrates  with  a  strangly  joyful  thrill,  and  tells  me 
what  I  am — full  of  stifled,  unsatisfied  aspirations 
— of  glorious  thoughts,  which  seldom,  too  seldom 
meet  an  echo, — then  I  learn  what  I  might  have 
been,  if  placed  in  a  congenial  atmosphere;  if 
suffered  to  commune  with  kindred  and  higher 
spirits.  The  society  I  go  in  chokes  up  both  heart 
and  mind ;  what  wonder  is  it  that  I  am,  as  I  am  ? 
Bay  after  day,  this  ceaseless  monotony;  when  I 
taste  the  cup  of  mental  joy,  it  is  only  to  regret 
afterwards,  that  it  was  dashed  away.  My  God  ! 
must  it  always  be  thus !"  The  young  enthusiast 
paused  ;  the  glow  of  her  cheek  had  deepened,  and 
as  she  raised  her  eyes  upward  filled  with  the  light 
of  strong  feeling,  a  hot  tear  fell ;  both  were  silent 
for  a  time,  with  upspringing  thoughts  busy  at 
their  hearts.  Catharine  went  on  more  calmly : 
"  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  I  was  a  gentle 
being,  formed  to  soften — and  bless — to  be  beloved 
by  every  one.  t  yearn  for  sympathy, — to  be 
appreciated, — I  ask  for  one  deep  draught  of  the 
joy  of  Heaven.  And  then  again,  a  flood  of  bitter- 
ness, such  passionate  bitterness  falls  upon  my 
soul.  Intellect  and  feeling!  Yes,  they  are  called 
gifts,  blessed  gifts — what  have  they  made  life  to 
me?  What  is  life,  bat  a  tissue  of  pain  and  care, 
and  crushed  feeling  ?  a  bright  spot  so  rarely  seen. 
Am  I  as  happy—" 


The  young  girl  stopped  without  finishing  the 
sentence,  and  leaning  forward,  bunt  into  a  flood 
of  passionate  tears.  The  deep  flush  that  had 
crossed  her  listener's  cheek,  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, the  tears  that  sprung  to  her  eye,  and  the 
quiver  of  the  lip  she  tried  to  render  firm,  showed 
that  the  words  of  Catharine  had  stirred  up  in  her 
breast,  feelings  which  once  might  have  responded 
more  quickly.  Seating  herself  on  a  low  stool  at 
her  friend's  feet,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
a  moment,  then  raising  it,  she  pleaded  in  her  low, 
earnest  voice. 

«  Catharine,  oh !  Catharine,  for  your  own  sake, 
do  n't  feel  so.  You  do  no  tlook  upon  life  as  you 
should.  You  see  all  through  your  own  perverted 
vision, — you  are  morbid  in  your  feeling.  You 
garner  up  a  world  of  intense  bitterness,  and  spend 
it  upon  your  own  aching  heart.  I  have  felt  so, 
and  sometimes,  even  now,  that  some  fountain  of 
bitter  waters  is  unsealed,  and  I  see  only  darkness 
around  me,  mirrored  from  the  darkness  within. 
But  we  must  let  our  sympathies  go  out  to  others, 
and  for  others;  we  must  not  bring  all  to  our- 
selves. We  must  look  upward  for  the  light— - 
upward  for  ever,  and  the  radiance  of  Heaven  will 
not  fail  to  be  poured  upon  our  spirits.  With 
hearts  made  strong,  by  pare  thoughts  and  sweet 
affections,  we  will  go  forward  cheerfully,  and 
steadfastly  We  must  not  ask  how  much  of  joy 
will  be  poured  into  my  bosom?  But  rather, 
how  much  of  God's  love  may  my  heart  shed 
abroad  among  my  fellow  creatures?  whose  sor- 
rows may  I  sooth — whose  joys  increase!  We 
should  bless  God  for  his  gifts,  and  use  them  not 
selfishly,  but  gratefully,  for  all."  When  Louisa 
ceased  speaking,  Catharine  clasped  her  hand 
tightly  in  her  own,  and  kissing  her  cheek,  said 
in  a  choked  voice,  «  Bless  you,  my  friend,  I  will 
try  to  look  upward." 

How  sweetly  those  words  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
Louisa;  with  what  a  thrill  of  mingled  joy  and 
sadness,  she  heard  Catharine's  softened  sobs,  and 
felt  the  frequent  pressure  of  her  hand,  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  her  gentle  consolation.  A  vein  of 
holier  thought  and  feeling  was  touched  in  Catha- 
rine's heart ;  her  bitter  emotions  she  wept  away, 
and  from  the  altar  of  her  inmost  soul,  there 
went  up  a  prayer  that  she  might  no  longer  waste 
and  tarn  into  a  curse,  what  the  father  of  light  had 
given  her  so  bountifully  in  his  infinite  love. 
"What  have  I  ever  done  to  make  one  human 
being  better  or  happier  ?"  she  asked  sadly. 

"  You  have  made  me  happier,  dearest,"  replied 
her  companion,  a  tear  trembling  in  her  eye,  and 
a  smile  breaking  gently  over  her  features.  "Your 
better  nature  is  active  now.  You  will  yet  be  all 
you  are  capable  of  being, — your  influence  will  be 
exerted  in  their  best  and  noblest  of  all  charities; 
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the  awakening  of  pore  thoughts  in  slumbering 
hearts — the  strengthening  of  faint  resolves." 

"  Ah !  Louisa,"  said  Catharine,  and  her  subdued 
face,  suddenly  lit  up  with  an  expression  of  flashing 
hope  and  joy.  A  smile  with  a  volume  of  bright, 
unspoken  meaning  in  it,  parted  her  lips.  <<  If  I 
could  but  stir  up  in  other  hearts,  the  feelings  you 
have  stirred  in  mine ;  if  in  other  hearts,  I  could 
but  aid  to  stop  the  current  of  ungrateful  bitter- 
ness, and  wake  the  sweet  emotions,  that  flow  from 
higher  and  purer  fountains, — if  the  influence  of 
my  soul  could  go  forth  as  yours  does,  only  to 
strengthen  the  tie  that  may  bind  us  to  heaven ; 
but  I  am  too  hopeful ;  my  own  heart  is  yet  an 
untamed  wilderness,  oh !  will  it  ever  be  other- 
wise ?  I  tremble  for  my  weakness." 
'  u  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,"  replied  the 
gentle  Louisa.  By  this  time  the  shadows  of 
twilight  had  fallen ;  a  haziness  had  breathed  over 
the  few  golden  clouds  that  lingered  in  the  west, 
and  the  blue  sky  had  taken  a  more  dreamy  tint. 
The  young  girls  parted  affectionately,  with  an 
assurance  of  Boon  meeting  again. 

"Ah!  my  dearest,  how  do  you  do?"  cried 
Miss  Hollman,  flinging  open  the  door  of  her 
friend's  apartment,  and  giving  her  a  hearty  greet- 
ing a  few  weeks  after  the  foregoing  conversation* 
«  Well,  it  looks  oddly  enough,  to  see  you  busy 
over  any  thing  but  a  book  or  something  of  the 
kind.  What  little  girl  is  this  ?"  she  lowered  her 
voice,  and  looked  at  a  pretty  child;  who  was 
deeply  engaged  in  sewing  on  a  dress  for  her  own 
little  person. 

<<  My  protege,"  replied  Catharine  smiling.  "  she 
is  the  daughter  of  our  washerwoman,  and  I  am 
sewing  for  her.  Look  at  my  forefinger !  The 
way  it  is  scratched,  pronounces  me  a  creditable 
seamstress,  I  'm  sure." 

«  Very,"  said  Louisa,  laughing,  «  but  tell  me 
of  this  sudden  freak.  You  used  to  say,  you  never 
would  trouble  yourself  with  sewing,  unless  you 
were  obliged  to  do  it.*' 

"I  know  it,"  returned  the  new  seamstress, 
shaking  her  head.  "But  I  have  made  better 
resolves,  and  I  intend  to  follow  them  out.  I 
shall  conquer  my  indolent  habits.  You  set  me 
to  thinking  the  other  day,  Louisa,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness.  I 
may  not  pass  out  of  the  world  without  having 
performed  my  part.  By  employing  my  hands, 
and  calling  into  exercise  my  best  feelings,  I  hope 
to  grow  better  and  happier.  You  know,  with 
me  a  thing  is  no  sooner  decided  upon,  than  it  is 
done,  if  possible.  What  do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  do  now?" 

"Educate  that  child?" 

(«Yes,  don't  you  approve  the  plan,  she  is  a 
bright  affectionate  little  thing,  and  her  mother  is 


poor,  to  destitution."  Louisa  threw  her  arm 
around  Catharine's  neck,  and  gave  her  a  heart 
warm  kiss.  «  Do  n't  give  up  my  dear  girl !"  she 
said  earnestly. 

"  Oh !  no,  I  am  happier  now,  than  I  have  been 
in  a  long  time.  Every  thing  is  sunny  to  me  now. 
Rainbow  tints  touch  all.  A  thousand  blessings 
are  showered  upon  me ;  how  could  I  speak  so 
bitterly  when  I  have  kind,  affectionate  friends. 
How  much  more  I  shall  try  to  do  for  their  happi- 
ness than  I  have  done.  If  we  would  only  do  all 
the  good  aocident  throws  in  our  way,  how  many 
beautiful  spots  we  could  look  back  to,  in  alter 
years.  But  I  am  an  enthusiast,  Louisa;  all 
comes  to  me  so  glowingly.  My  aims  in  life  are 
fixed  now,  I  hope.  I  have  triumphed,  but  I  have 
had  many  prayers,  and  tears,  and  struggles  since 
I  last  saw  you.  It  has  been  a  hard  thing  for  me 
to  resolve  to  yield  up  my  day  dreams,  my  idle 
feelings,  my  talents,  my  all  to  better  purposes, 
than  my  own  amusement.  But  now,  now  it  seems 
a  sweeter  thing  to  pour  out  my  sympathies— to 
make  others  joyful — it  is  a  blessed  power.  We 
do  not  realise  what  we  are,  the  pure  happiness 
we  are  capable  of,  until  we  feel  thus.  It  seems 
so  delightful  to  me,  to  be  full  of  plans,  eager  and 
interested,  like  other  people.  I  am  as  full  of 
romance  as  ever,  but  I  shall  look  on  life,  and 
weave  around  real  incidents  the  charmed  spell.  I 
shall  no  longer  fly  from  the  common  place,  but  I 
will  breathe  over  it  the  poetry  of  kindly  affec- 
tions. I  shall  not  selfishly  avoid  the  society  of 
all,  but  a  chosen  few.  I  shall  observe  and  study ; 
I  shall  do  any  thing, — every  thing  to  wake  up  my 
mind  from  its  lethargic  dreams.  I  will  keep  a 
journal  to  watch  over  my  wayward  heart,  and 
note  down  my  resolutions  and  short  comings.  It 
shall  benefit  me  by  being  my  confessional,  and  it 
shall  amuse  me  with  its  own  unequalled  pure 
romance.  Now  have  n't  I  as  great  a  tact  for 
creating  sources  of  happiness,  as  I  had  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  talent  for  discovering  miseries  ? 
Oh !  I  shall  yet  be  happy  creature,  and  a  good 
one  too,  I  hope." 

Louisa  listened  to  this  gush  of  happy  feeling, 
with  a  smile  beaming  from  her  blue  eyes,  and 
softening  every  feature.  Never  had  the  dear 
voice  of  Catharine  sounded  so  sweetly  musical. 
Her  own  experience,  though  brief,  told  her  that 
clouds  followed  the  joyful  sunshine ;  but  it  also 
told  her  that  those  clouds  would  break  again ; 
and  from  the  bosom  of  the  Heavens  a  flood  of  yet 
purer  light  would  descend,  she  sought  not  to 
damp  the  ardor  of  her  friend,  by  reminding  her 
of  the  changeful  states  of  mind  to  which  we  are 
subject,  the  hours  of  stern  conflict  with  feeling, 
and  motives  which  we  thought  we  had  abandoned 
entirely.  She  had  seldom  seen  Catharine's  st length 
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of  character  thoroughly  roused,  but  it  bad  tome-  ]  won't  have  to  coax  yon  to  be  bright  to-night, 
times  flashed  forth  with  a  light,  that  assured  her  j  will  I  ?" 

it  could  burn  brightly  and  steadily,  if  principle,  J  «  Toisex  vausP*  said  Catharine  with  a  laugh 
undying  principle,  were  but  there  to  feed  the  j  and  a  blush,  •«  I  do  n't  like  flattery.  But  here  we 
flame.  Casting  aside  these  reflections,  for  the  jare;  now  we  must  not  stay  long." 
present,  she  yielded  with  her  friend,  to  that  deli-  j  «  No,  indeed ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  most.  I 
cious  freshness  and  childhood  of  the  heart,  which  i  have  oceans  of  business  at  home ;  but  as  Mrs. 
all  must  have  felt  for  a  time  at  least.  She  rum-  \  fieleher  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  cell  on 
rnaged  among  the  books  on  education,  lying  on  j  her,  I  think  we  ought." 

Catharine's  table,  sometimes  laughing  and  jesting  j  «  Certainly,  I  think  so  too."  In  a  few  mo* 
about  her  new  dignities,  and  again  entering  into  ments,  the  young  girls  stood  by  the  sick  bed  of 
a  serious  discussion.  At  last,  to  little  Susy's  j  the  fashionable  lady.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
great  delight,  she  took  her  dress  from  her.  and  thin,  and  wore  the  sad,  thoughtful  look,  sickness 
occupying  her  vacated  seat,  began  to  sew  with  a  and  sorrow  can  give  to  the  merriest  or  most  in- 
charming  energy.    When  the  protege  bad  Catha-    expressive  countenance. 

rine's  permission  to  disappear,  Louisa  said  gaily,  »  Ah !  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said, 
«  Why,  Kate,  we  are  as  happy  as  queens  here,  j  extending  her  little  white  hands  to  the  girls  as 
in  our  capacity  of  seamstresses.  So  you  are  \  they  approached  her ;  she  smiled  kindly  as  each, 
really  going  to  give  that  little  bright  eyed  damsel  \  in  turn,  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her.  <<  Bring 
a  first  rate  education;  going  to  take  the  whole  \  your  chairs  here  close  by  me.  I  am  so  lonely, 
charge  of  her !    Is  she  very  smart  ?"  i  All  my  friends  just  send  to  the  door  to  inquire 

«  Yes,  and  generous  and  sweet  tempered.    I  \  after  me.    I  knew  yon  would  not  be  careful  to 
shall  not  waste  any  accomplishments  on  her,  but  <  avoid  a  sick  bed,  so  I  sent  for  yon.     The  greater 
I  shall  cultivate  and  strengthen  her  mind,  and  see  \  part  of  the  time  I  only  see  my  nurse." 
that  the  best  affections  of  her  nature  are  called  )      <<  We  had  not  heard  of  your  sickness  before," 
forth,  as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance."  j  said  Louisa. 

"Oh!  you  will  make  a  bewitching  teacher,        » I  thought  not." 
you  talk  like  a  book.    Who  would  have  thought  a  \     "Is  your  husband  out  of  the  city  ?"  Catharine 
wild,  careless  girl  like  you  could  speak  so  judi-     inquired  thoughtlessly ;  she  had  heard  some  vague 
ciously  on  such  a  subject  ?"  ((  rumors  about  Mr.  Belcher,  but  had  forgotten  them. 


«  Ah !  indeed,"  said  Catharine,  with  her  hearty 
mischievous  laugh,  <*  these  wild  girls  do  n't  get 


<<  No,  oh,  no,"  was  the  brief  reply,  but  in  that 
tone,  and  in   the  expression  that  crossed  Mrs. 


the  credit  of  even  being  in  their  sober  senses.  I  Belcher's  face,  the  young  girls  read  volumes, 
suppose  my  acquaintances  will  think  I  am  daft  as  j  Her  husband  was  a  gambler,  and  his  wife  had 
the  Scotch  say :  Well,  be  it  so!  I  can  be  laughed  j  learnt  it  but  three  weeks  before,  when  he  started 
at,  if  it  is  distressing,  but  1  can't  be  moved."     suddenly  for  the  South.    Her  kind  hearted  visitors 

<<  We  would  be  in  a  pretty  bad  plight,  if  we  j  stayed  longer  than  they  had  intended;  they  felt 
depended  on  the  opinions  of  our  friends  entirely,  j  that  they  had  lightened  the  tedious  hours  of  the 
instead  of  our  own  convictions  of  duty,"  remarked  ]  invalid. 
Louisa.  !      <<  We  will  come  and  see  you  often,"  said  Catha- 

As  weeks  rolled  on,  Catharine  was  fretted,  j  rine,  tenderly.  < 

worried  and  tormented  with  little  Susy,  as  only  \  «  As  often  as  you  want  us,"  Louisa  added,  with 
untrained  children  know  how  to  fret,  torment  \  a  sweet  sad,  smile. 

and  worry.  Hasty  words  sometimes  sprung  to  *  "I  can't  bear  to  have  you  leave  me,  dear  girls," 
her  lip,  but  the  strong,  upright  will  came  off  con-  j  Mrs.  Belcher  said,  in  a  half  pleading  voice.  <<  I 
queror  in  the  end.  She  went  into  society  with  a  \  do  n't  expect  to  sleep  all  this  weary  night.  If  one 
different  spirit.  I  of  you  could  only  stay  with  me  ?    But  I  should 

<<  Such  a  delightful    time   we  will    have  to-  \  not  ask  it." 
night,"  were  the  eager  words  that  escaped  her  I      i<  I  wish  we  could !"  answered  Louisa.     Catha- 
lips,   as  she  and  Louisa,  were  tripping  along  \  rine  was  silent,  her  heart  throbbed  with  sudden 
Broadway  one  afternoon,  "we  must  not  stay  (disappointment.    She  thought  of  the  pleasure  s] 
long  at  Mrs.  Belcher's ;  I  hope  she  is  not  very  j  had  been  anticipating.    It  came  before  her  wiui 
sick,"  |  glowing  vividness,  arrayed  in  the  sunny  warmth 

««Oh!  I  hope  not,"  answered  Louisa;  then 
taking  up  the  subject  that  most  occupied  her 
thoughts;  she  exclaimed  in  a  lively  tone,  "  I 
shall  have  just  the  kind  of  company  you  like,  the 
talent  and  genius,  and  you  shall  be  the  star.  I 
4 


with  which  fancy  prepares  us  for  expected  enjoy- 
ment. And  then  she  thought  of  the  kindness,  by 
which  she  might  sooth  the  neglected  wife.  There 
was  a  powerful  struggle  in  her  breast ;  the  good 
triumphed.    Speaking  to  Mrs.  Belcher  in  rather 
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■  low  tons,  she  laid,  "  Louisa  expects  a  number 
of  friends  at  her  house  to  night.  She  of  course 
cannot  be  excused,  but  I  will  stay  with  yon,  and 
read  to  you,  or  amuae  you  toe  beat  I  cm.'' 

•i  Thank  yon !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Belcher  grate- 
fully, "but  perhaps  you  intended  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Louisa's  7" 

"1  am  going  to  spend  it  here  now,  at  all 
events,'1  Catharine  replied,  with  her  own  pecu- 
liarly decided  wilful  smite. 

"  I  wish  it  was  convenient  forme  to  stay  too," 
■aid  Louisa,  as  she  pressed  Mrs.  Belcher's  hand 
at  parting.  Then  turning  to  her  friend,  who  had 
approached  the  window,  she  said  in  an  under 
tone,  «  Ah !  Catharine,  my  pleasure  is  gone  too. 
1  shall  think  of  you  alt  the  time;  ao  lonely,  and 
1  itill  be  where  all  is  gaiety."  The  pitying  drops 
actually  started  in  Louisa's  eyes.  "  March  home 
.is  fast  as  you  can  go,"  said  Catharine  in  the  same 
liw  voice,  leading  her  companion  to  the  door, 
and  dashing  away  a  tear  that  came,  in  spite  of  a 
smile.  "You  unman  me,  you  charming  little 
baby.  Just  look  here!"  and  she  pointed  to  a 
crystal  drop,  that  was  rolling  with  <<  solemn  gait 
and  slow"  down  her  cheek.  Louisa  disappeared, 
with  a  mischievous  light  chasing  away  her 
pathetic  tears.  Catharine  moved  around  the 
invalid's  bed,  and  deep,  gentle  affections  camp 
clustering  about  her  heart.  She  felt  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  right;  her  half  pen- 
sive smile,  and  tender  voice,  was  a  balm  to  the 
wounded  spirit  of  the  sufferer.  She  led  the  con- 
versation along  gently  to  subjects  most  adapted 
to  give  consolation  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful. 
Gradually  and  slowly  she  opened  in  Mrs.  Belcher's 


heart  the  good  and  tender  feelings,  to  long  hid' 
den  under  the  smile  of  prosperity,  on  the  callow 
nets  of  worldly  cares  and  pleasures.  With  the 
coloring  of  her  own  sun-bright  fancy  she  spoke 
of  lire  and  its  objects.  She  cheered  her  desolate 
bosom,  with  hopes  and  thoughts  of  all  that  fntnre, 
expansive  life,  we  may  all  win  by  our  labors 
bare.  And  the  weary  sick  one  listened  earnestly, 
as  Catharine  touched  a  chord  in  her  breast  no 
kind  being  had  ever  sought  to  touch  before  ;  aba 
felt  that  she  had  friends  here,  and  friends  in  the 
watchful  angels — and  a  friend  in  our  Father  in 
Heaven.  More  hallowed  sympathies  were  gently 
aroused — a  more  soothing  sadness  breathed  over 
her  spirit.  Tears  coursed  slowly  and  silently 
down  her  pale  face.  With  a  gush  of  feeling, 
Catharine  leaned  forward,  and  folded  her  arms 
around  her  slender  form,  as  if  that  might  protect 
her  from  sorrow. — She  pressed  her  lips  upon  her 
forehead,  and  her  own  warm,  kind  tears  fell,  and 
mingled  with  those  of  the  invalid.  The  hope  she 
had  expressed  to  Louisa,  had  come  to  pass.  In 
that  lonely  bosom,  she  bad  awakened  to  a  sad, 
yet  sweet  music,  the'string  that  could  vibrate  to 
hopes,  higher  than  those  of  earth.  When  morn- 
ing bathed  all  in  its  welcome  light,  did  that  young 
girl  regret  her  act  of  self-denial?  Let  those  who 
have  had  a  similar  experience  answer.  To  change 
the  whole  current  of  olir  thoughts  anil  feelings,  is 
not  the  work  of  a  moment ;  yet  there  must  be  a 
time  when  that  work  must  commence.  With 
Mrs.  Belcher  it  had  just  begun,  and  through  the 
influence  of  Catharine  and  Louisa  she  became,  in 
time,  not  brilliant  nor  gifted,  hut  what  all  may 
become,  gentle,  upright  and  good. 


MUSIC 

USIC  hi  the  sheltered  glen!           . 

Aye  !   hut  deeper  music  mikes 

|        Music  in  the  wild  wood  !           | 

Silvsr-tinned  wooing, 

Speaking  [o  the  thoughts  of  man,  | 

When  the  soul  from  bondage  breaks 

i        To  the  heart  of  childhood  : 

Sin  and  strife  subduing  : 

1    Kung  from  flowers  faintly  fair, 

Sweeter  than  the  fountain  flings 

Murmured  o'er  the  meadow  ; 

Through  It.  mellow  murmur  ; 

Happier  then  the  wood-bird  sings 

Blent  with  sheen  and  shadow.  ■■ 

To  the  leave*  in  summer. 

When  ih«  morning  atars  rejoiced, 

Make  thy  heart  an  inairument. 

For  auch  spirit- playing; 

Anthems  full  and  deeply  voiced, 

Loving  angels  >ung  them,                               j 

Trusting  and  obeying. 

Through  the  ocean,  wild  and  strong,                 \ 

Pour  thy  love  out,  full  and  free, 

Solemn  sounds  go  sweeping, 

Waiting  not  the  treasure  ; 

All  the  scattered  tones  of  long 

Then  the  soul  or  aong  shall  be 

From  the  storm-wind  reaping.                        J 

Thine  without  a  measure. 

SCRAPS    FROM    MY    NOTE    BOOK. 
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OWARD  the  close  of  a 
(Warm  spring  day  in  the  past 
[year,  I  found  myself  seated 
at  the  window  of  a  wretched 
cabaret  in  the  abominably 
!  dirty  little  town  of  L' Hos- 
pital, on  the  St.  Gothard. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  had  started  from  Fluel- 
len  which  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  My  route  had  led  me 
through  Altorf,  the  scene  of  Tell's  great  feat, 
where,  if  the  positions  occupied  by  himself  and 
son  are  correctly  marked  by  the  fountains  which 
stand  upon  the  supposed  localities;  the  distin- 
guished Switzex  shot  upon  that  occasion  with  a 
very  long  bow  indeed. 

From  this  point  to  L'Hospital,  the  scenery 
becomes  each  moment  wider  and  more  impres- 
sive. The  deep  gorges  through  which  the  brawl- 
ing torrents  force  their  noisy  way;  the  steep, 
bold  mountain  sides  ;  the  rich  green  slopes  of  the 
valleys,  and  the  Glaciers  and  snow  capped  moun- 
tains combine  to  make  the  scenery  upon  this 
route  as  magnificent  as  any  in  Switzerland.  The 
» Devil's  Bridge"  merits  a  detailed  description 
both  from  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  and 
tbc  interesting  historical  associations  connected 
with  it. 

After  leaving  the  village  of  Wesen,  the  road 
soon  plunges  into  the  gloom  of  the  savage  defile 
of  Scbel linen.  This  narrow  gorge  is  traversed 
by  a  pathway  which  is  cut  into  the  steep  moun- 
tain side.  The  Reuss  dashes  along  its  rocky  bed 
hundreds  of  feet  below  you,  and  the  dark  rocks, 
bare  of  verdure,  save  here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
Alpine  roses  peeping  out  from  an  occasional  tis- 
sue, rise  bare  and  frowning  above  and  around. 
The  glad  sunlight  scarcely  penetrates  the  dark 
ravine,  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  swollen  torrent 
alone  breaks  the  stillness  of  a  spot  seemingly 
consecrated  to  the  genius  of  desolation.  By  a 
series  of  winding  terraces,  you  slowly  overcome 
the  difficult  ascent— now  skirting  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice— now  crossing  the  path  of  some 
recent  avalanche,  and  now  plunging  into  the 
darkness  of  a  long  tunnel  cut  through  the  heart 
of  some  gigantic  rock.     Thus  toiling  on  with 


weary  footsteps  and  a  heart  oppressed  by  the 
stern  character  of  the  scenery  around,  you  at 
length  turn  a  projecting  ledge,  and  the  thunder  ot 
a  cataract  startles  your  ear,  and,  just  before  you, 
the  single  arch  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  spans  the 
foaming  torrent. 

It  is  not  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  a 
great  city — not  amid  the  conflict  of  human  inte- 
rests, and  the  rush  of  a  busy  multitude  from 
which  looks  out  no  familiar  face,  that  man  most 
feels  his  insignificance;  but  in  such  a  spot  as 
this,  where  the  grandeur  of  the  material  world 
surrounds  him,  and  he  shrinks  awed  and  abashed 
before  the  majesty  of  nature.  The  spot  is  one 
of  savage  wildness.  From  the  bed  of  the  stream 
the  rocks  rise  smooth  and  perpendicular  to  a 
height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  hardy 
lichens  alone  have  found  soil  enough  for  their 
scanty  vegetation.  The  steep  slopes  of  the  oppo- 
site mountains  have  been  stripped  of  their  trees 
by  the  frequent  avalanches  which  have  swept 
down  their  sides,  and  the  eye,  weary  of  desolation, 
finds  nothing  on  which  it  can  rest  with  pleasure, 
but  the  blue  sky  that  hangs  tent- like  over  this 
wild  glen.  The  Reuss  pouring  down  from  its 
glacier-home,  writhes  in  countless  whirlpools 
and  swift  eddys,  until  seemingly  weary  of  its 
rough  channel,  it  leaps  over  the  obstructing 
rocks,  and  flings  its  turbid  waters  into  the  bosom 
of  the  ravine  below.  The  Bridge,  though  stoutly 
built  of  stone,  seems  to  shale  with  the  fierce 
concussion.  The  spray  dashes  over  its  parapets 
and  clings  to  (he  trembling  traveler,  who  gazes 
fearfully  into  the  "hell  of  waters"  which  is 
raging  beneath  him. 

The  impression  which  these  things  produce,  is 
deepened  by  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  spot. 

It  has  been  a  battU-jUld.  The  narrow  ledge 
of  road  has  been  contested  inch  by  inch.  The 
old  bridge  which  once  spanned  the  river  where 
he  stands,  was  a  scene  of  bloodiest  conflict — and 
when  crowded  with  soldiers,  was  blown  up,  and 
its  ruius,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  its  posses- 
sors, were  swept  away  by  the  fierce  torrent.  I 
have  stood  on  many  a  famous  battle-field,  but 
never  saw  I  one  so  strange  as  this.     Could  Sal- 
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vator  Rota  have  been  a  spectator  of  that  bloody 
conflict  between  the  Frenoh  and  Austrians  in  the 
campaign  of  1799,  what  a  subject  it  would  have 
presented  for  his  pencil ! — a  scene  in  consonance 
with  his  own  wild  genius,  and  worthy  his  im- 
mortal canvass !    ' 

From  this  spot  the  road  passes  through  the 
gloomy  tunnel  of  Unerloch,  and  emerges  into  the 
wide  valley  of  Unseren,  which  spreads  out,  green 
and  beautiful,  in  delightful  contrast  with  the 
gorge  of  Schellinen.  Traversing  this,  and  pass- 
ing through  Andermatt,  we  soon  reached  our 
starting  point  in  this  tour  of  retrospection,  the 
village  of  L'Hospital,  where,  if  it  please  you, 
we  will  light  our  segar,  and  join  the  group  which 
has  gathered  at  the  door  of  the  "Golden  Lion." 

<<  We  shall  have  a  rough  time  to-morrow, " 
exclaimed  one  of  my  companions,  as  I  approached 
the  party;  "  Anderson  has  just  come  down  the 
Furca,  and  reports  the  summit  of  the  pass  to  be 
covered  with  snow." 

This  intelligence  was  by  no  means  agreeable, 
for  however  pleasant  it  may  be  for  the  imaginary 
tourist  who  sits  in  his  snug  parlor  at  home,  to 
traverse  in  fancy  these  snow  covered  Passes,  and 
leaning  back  lazily  in  his  well  stuffed  chair, 
dream  over  the  romance  of  Swiss  travel ;  my  ex- 
perience of  the  actual,  had  taught  me  the  wide 
difference  between  it  and  the  ideal,  and  my  ex- 
clamation of  impatience  testified  to  the  disagree- 
able nature  of  the  news. 

"Yes,"  said  Anderson,  « we  had  several  miles 
of  very  bard  work.  The  snow  is  fresh  and  the 
tracks  are  nearly  obliterated.  How  far  do  you 
mean  to  go  to-morrow  ?" 

"To  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,"  was  the 
reply. 

<<  Well,  you  must  make  an  early  start,  or  you 
may  have  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  Mayenwand. 
We  have  been  since  breakfast  walking  from  the 
Rhone  Glacier,  and  you  know  that  is  just  about 
half  way,  and  bard  work  we  had,  by  the  by,  to 
cross  the  Rhone,  for  the  snows  are  melting  above, 
and  the  river  fills  the  valley.  Our  guide,  in 
jumping  from  one  of  the  rocks,  fell  in,  and  Frank 
and  myself  richly  earned  a  medal  from  the 
Humane  Society  for  our  exertions  in  getting  him 
out." 

<*  Well,  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of," was  the  careless  answer;  <*who  is  for  a 
stroll  ?" 

The  party  started  up  the  valley,  and  while 
they  pursue  their  walk,  I  may  as  well  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  geography  of  to-morrow's 
tramp.  In  order  to  reach  the  Hospice  of  the 
Grimsel,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Pass  of 
the  Furca,  traverse  the  Rhone  Glacier,  ascend 
the  Mayenwand,  and  toil  over  the  rugged  sum- 


mit of  the  Grimsel.  We  were  en  route  for  the 
Giesback  Falls  and  Interlacben,  and  the  Hospice 
was  simply  one  of  the  termini  of  a  day's  walk. 
The  Inn,  or  «  Hospice,"  as  it  is  usually  called, 
it  a  very  rough  but  strongly  built  edifice  of  stone. 
It  was  originally  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the 
traders  who  pass  from  Hasli  to  the  Vallais,  but 
it  is  now  greatly  frequented  by  travelers,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  ninety  in  a  single  day. 
Its  situation,  says  Murray,  is  as  dreary  as  can  be 
conceived.  Lying  in  a  rocky  hollow  about  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  Pass, 
surrounded  by  soaring  peaks  and  steep  precipices. 
The  rocks  around  are  bare  and  broken,  scarcely 
varied  by  patches  of  snow  which  never  melts 
even  in  mid-summer,  and  by  strips  of  grass  and 
moss,  upon  which  the  goats  eagerly  browse. 
During  the  winter,  the  Hospice  is  tenanted  by  a 
single  servant,  who  is  provisioned  for  his  period 
of  banishment,  and  keeps  with  him  two  Alpine 
mastiffs  to  detect  the  approach  of  the  occasional 
traders,  who,  even  at  that  season,  penetrate  into 
the  valley.  The  landscape  is  worthy  of  Spits- 
bergen or  Nova  Zambia.  The  Hospice  has, 
upon  two  occasions,  been  overwhelmed  and 
crushed  by  avalanches,  and  although  rebuilt  in  a 
very  substantial  manner,  it  occupies  the  same 
locality  and  is  constantly  liable  to  a  like  casu- 
alty. 

I  have  now,  my  good  sir,  or  madam,  given  yoa 
some  idea  of  to-morrow's  walk,  and,  so  paved 
the  way  for  a  sketch  of  «  A  Day  among  the 
Alps,"  which  shall  be  sufficiently  detailed  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  troubles  and  dangers 
to  which  the  tourist  in  the  magnificent  "  Switzer- 
land" is  frequently  exposed. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  of  June  dawned  clear, 
cold  and  bright,  and  about  the  time  the  sun  had 
thoroughly  washed  his  face  in  the  mists  that 
formed  the  curtains  of  his  bed  chamber,  our 
merry  party  gathered  around  a  well  supplied 
table  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  <>  Lion,"  and  did 
ample  justice  to  all  the  delicacies  of  a  Swiss 
breakfast.  We  had  honey  as  clear  as  crystal — 
chamois  meat  nicely  roasted— capital  cheese,  a 
little  strong  both  in  smell  and  flavor,  but  one 
soon  gets  used  to  that — trout  fresh  from  the 
mountain  stream — some  very  passable  "  vin  ordi- 
naire," and  to  crown  all,  voracious  appetites. 
<<  Our  lot"  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Grinder  in  the 
<<  Curiosity  Shop,"  consisted  of  five  Americans 
and  one  Spaniard,  as  fine  a  fellow,  by  the  way, 
as  ever  sat  down  to  chamois  and  trout  in  the 
village  of  L'Hospthal.  Breakfast  despatched, 
and  our  flasks  filled  with  cognac,  we  mustered  in 
the  street,  buttoned  our  overcoats  up  to  the 
chin,  and  mounted  the  queer  looking  beasts,  half 
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horse  sod  half  male,  which  were  to  take  us  op 
to  the  summit  of  the  Furca.    The  first  few  miles 
of  our  route  passed  along  the  bank  of  a  quiet 
little  stream,  and  through  the  midst  of  a  rich 
pastoral  valley,  and  we  worked  off  some  of  our 
extra  exhiliaration  of  spirits  in  races  over  the 
smooth  sward.    Soon,  however,  the  road  began 
to  ascend,  and  the  business  of  the  day  commenced 
in  earnest.    Along  the  (ace  of  a  steep  mountain, 
some  3000  feet  high,  wound  a  narrow  bridle- 
path, scarce  wide  enough  for  a  single    mule. 
Upon  oae  side  rose  the  dark  rocks,  bald  and  ab- 
rupt; on  the  other,  the  eye  glanced  fearfully 
down  a  swift  slope  of  some  eight  hundred  feet  to 
the  far  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  growled  through 
the  ravine  below.    The  soil  of  the  mountain  side 
was  loose  and  crumbling,  and  each  instant  the 
stones,  displaced  by  the  horses'  feet,  would  go 
whirling  down  into  the  stream ;  suggesting  to 
the  mind  of  the  traveler,  thus  perched  in  mid 
air,  highly  curious  speculations  about  the  velocity 
with  which  he  would  be  apt  to  accomplish  the 
descent  himself,  should  an  incautious  step  precip- 
itate horse  and  rider  from  the  uncertain  path. 
Although  accidents  of  this  sort  do  not  very  often 
occur,  owing  to  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the 
mountain  horses,  yet  it  is  well  to  be  watchful 
and  guarded;  and  one  is  very  apt  to  lean  far 
over  in  his  saddle  toward  the  mountain  side,  and 
to  sit  with  his  feet  loosely  in  the  stirrups,  ready 
to  tumble  himself  off  up-hill,  should  accident 
precipitate  his  beast  down. 

The  horses  which  are  used  for  this  description 
>f  travel,  are  small,  stoutly  built,  and  very  rough 
n  appearance.  Their  sagacity  is  wonderful,  and 
t  every  spot  of  peculiar  peril,  it  is  advisable  to 
rust  wholly  to  the  instinct  of  the  beast  you  ride, 
nd  laying  the  rains  quietly  on  his  neck,  derive 
onsolatioo  in  your  hour  of  peril  from  the  prudent 
tanner  of  his  progress.  With  nose  close  to  the 
round — ears  laid  back— eyes  intent  upon  the 
ith  before  him,  he  stretches  out  his  foot  and 
eU  every  inch  of  ground,  before  he  ventures 
K>n  it  with  his  whole  weight.  It  is  a  very 
rious  process,  independent  of  the  interest  which 
ur  connection  with  it  forces  you  to  feel,  and  as 

0  sit  loosely  in  your  saddle,  ready  for  a  jump, 
w  eyeing  the  path  before  you,  and  now  glancing 
wn  the  steep  precipice  along  whose  crumbling 
\e  you  are  skirting ;  you  will  find  yourself,  if 
lid  or  religious,  murmuring  a  quiet  prayer,  or 
xcited  by  the  novelty  of  the  danger  and  poetic 
yoar  memories,  you  will  call  to  mind  the 
otiful  sketch  which  Rogers  has  given  of  kin- 

1  scenes,  as  the  beast  on  whose  sagacity  your 
depends  creeps  along ; 

tunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice, 

rting  suspicion — while  with  sight — sajell—  touch — 


Trying— detecting  where  the  surface  smiled  ; 
And  with  deliberate  courage  sliding  down 
Where  on  his  sledge  the  Laplander  had  turned 
With  looks  aghast." 

These  animals  are  used  to  convey  packages  of 
merchandise  across  the  mountains,  and  as  these 
are  liable  to  strike  the  projecting  rocks,  which 
rise  upon  one  side  of  the  narrow  pathway,  they 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  walking  upon  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice  so  as  to  prevent  this  colli- 
sion; and  thus  the  danger  seems  magnified  to  the 
eye  of  the  inexperienced  traveler. 

In  this  manner  we  slowly  ascended  the  Pass. 
The  road  was  in  wretched  condition.  The 
mountain  side  had  not  long  before  been  swept  by 
an  avalanche,  and  the  <<  debris"  which  it  had 
started  in  its  progress,  had  fallen  in  the  path  and 
greatly  obstructed  it.  Another  form  of  danger 
was  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  many 
chasms  or  gulleys  which  occurred  along  the  route. 
These  are  sometimes  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
deep  and  veiy  wide.  During  the  winter  they 
are  filled  with  snow  up  to  the  level  of  the  moun- 
tain side.  As  the  spring  advances  the  snow 
slowly  melts,  the  water  from  above  percolates 
the  mass,  and  winding  through,  it  issues  forth  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and,  gradually,  the 
snow  beneath  the  surface  is  worn  away,  leaving 
an  arch  or  bridge  of  varying  thickness  spanning 
the  gulf.  In  crossing  these,  great  caution  is 
necessary.  The  Guides  go  before,  and  sound  the 
snow  with  their  long  iron  shod  poles — the  caval- 
cade then  slowly  advances — the  mules  following 
strictly  in  the  steps  of  their  leader.  In  crossing 
one  of  these  frail  bridges,  just  as  my  horse  put 
out  his  foot  to  touch  the  firm  ground,  and  I  was 
chuckling  at  having  got  over  so  well,  his  hind 
legs  sank  through  the  yielding  mass  up  to  the 
body,  making  an  angle  of  inclination  very  un- 
pleasant to  his  rider,  who  speedily  tumbled  him- 
self off,  and  rolled  to  a  respectful  distance. 
Finding  that  the  snow  did  not  seem  to  yield  any 
more,  and  that  the  beast  was  stuck  fast ;  we 
went  to  work  and  extricated  him  from  his  disa- 
greeable position,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  found 
a  safer  passage  higher  up  the  mountain. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  Furca, 
we  found  the  whole  mountain  covered  with  snow. 
The  prediction  of  our  friend  Anderson  was  about 
to  be  realised.  The  snow  was  fresh  and  soft, 
and  the  horses  sank  so  deeply  and  toiled  along  so 
painfully,  that  we  were  forced  to  dismount  acd 
send  them  back  somewhat  earlier  than  we  had 
intended. 

Shouldering  our  knapsacks,  aud  grasping  our 
alpenstocks,  we  continued  our  route,  and  the  next 
hour  and  a  half  brought  little  to  interest  either 
ourselves  or  the  reader.    We  had  snow  around  us 
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and  beneath  us — at  each  step  we  sank  deeply  in 
the  soft  slush,  and  as  it  soon  penetrated  our  boot- 
tops,  we  had  to  toil  on  with  our  feet  wet  and 
half  frozen. 

Our  slow  and  disagreeable  progress  at  length 
brought  us  in  view  of  the  great  Glacier  of  the 
Rhone.    This  mountain  of  ice  fills  the  deep  gorge 
between  the  Furca  and  the  Mayenwand,  and  from 
its  base  far  down  in  the  green  valley,  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  Rhone  first  start  forth  on  their  long 
journey  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.    Imagine  the 
Hoods  of  Niagara,  pouring  from  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean — the  huge  waves  rushing  down  a  rough 
descent  of  a  thousand  feet  at  an  angle  of  45°  be- 
tween two  precipitous  mountains,  whose  garni- 
ture of  pine  and  fir  stretch  down  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  foaming  waters ;  and  then  at  a  mo- 
ment of  wildest  commotion,  when  the  curling 
billows  are  dashing  highest  to  heaven,  and  the 
dense  columns  of  mist  rise  loftiest  from  the  deep 
abyss,  fancy  that,  clear  above  the   thunder  of 
the  cataract,  the  chaotic  waters  heard  a  voice  of 
power  which  said  to  them  «  be  still  /"  and  in- 
stantly the  descending  mass  hardened  into  ice — 
the  waves  arrested  in  their  mid   descent  flash 
back  the  sunlight  from  shining  surfaces  of  every 
wild,  irregular  shape,  that  fancy  can  conceive  of: 
the  pillars  of  mist,  glittering  and  sharp,  cut  the 
air  with  their  delicate  outline,  and  the  roar  of 
the   headlong  flood,  sinks  into  awful  stillness. 
Fancy  this,  and  you  may  have  some  faint  idea  of 
the  Rhone  Glacier. 

After  a  short  sojourn  at  the  rude  chalet  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  we  started  up 
the  Mayenwand.  The  ascent  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  rocks  are  occasionally  hard  either  to  get 
round  or  get  over.  Ere  we  had  fairly  got  under 
weigh,  it  began  to  rain,  and,  for  an  half  hour,  it 
came  down  in  torrents.  This  of  course  greatly 
retarded  our  progress,  as  the  path  soon  became 
very  heavy  and  slippery.  By  the  time,  however, 
that  we  reached  the  snow  line,  the  rain  ceased 
and  we  were  favored  with  a  change  of  weather. 
The  shower  had  been  a  donation  from  a  passing 
cloud,  which  was  sailing  down  the  valley  just 
over  our  heads.  When  we  stood  upon  the  broad 
table  land  which  stretches  from  the  summit  of 
the  Mayenwand  to  the  edge  of  the  Grimsel,  the 
heavy  clouds  which  were  banked  up  before  us 
gave  token  of  their  kind  intentions  by  an  occa- 
sional flake  of  the  purest  white,  which,  as  we 
advanced,  came  faster  and  thicker,  and  we  were 
soon  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  snow  storm 
which  I  ever  encountered  on  the  Alps. 

The  tract  of  land  over  which  we  were  passing, 
was  very  much  broken  by  projecting  rocks,  steep 
slopes  and  guileys.    It  is  covered  at  all  seasons 


of  the  year  with  snow,  and  as  the  path  is  tortu- 
ous and  somewhat  dangerous,  as  you  approach 
the  descent  of  the  Grimsel,  lofty  poles  with  red 
streamers  are  planted  at  intervals  to  mark  out 
the  path.  The  great  utility  of  these  signal 
staffs  we  were  abont  to  test.  The  snow  tell  so 
thickly  that  we  could  scarcely  see  one  another  at 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  rods,  and  the  cold  wind 
which  swept  round  the  rocks  and  through  the 
clefts  of  the  mountain,  forced  us  to  draw  our 
caps  over  our  faces,  and  struggle  on  with  our 
heads  bent  down  half  frozen  and  well  nigh 
blinded.  To  increase  our  perplexity,  we  found 
that  the  guides  were  in  doubt  about  the  path — the 
tracks  were  all  filled  with  snow,  and,  unable  in 
the  height  of  the  storm  to  find  any  of  the  poles, 
they  were  fairly  lost.  Our  situation  was  now  suf- 
ficiently romantic  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

On  the  summit  of  a  bleak  mountain — eight 
thousand  feet  in  the  air — miles  of  snow  before  us 
ere  we  could  attain  the  sheltering  Hospice — a 
fearful  storm  raging  around  us— the  path  lost, 
and  each  onward  step  fraught  with  danger.  We 
were  truly  in  a  nice  "  fix." 

After  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  one 
guide  should  go  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
the  other  should  remain  with  the  party  until  the 
track  was  found. 

As  standing  still,  under  the  circumstances  was 
about  as  unpleasant  as  going  ahead  was  dangerous, 
I  determined  to  join  my  good  friend  «  John"  with 
whom  I  had  previously  seen  some  trouble  of  a 
similar  kind ;  and  trust  myself  to  his  skill  in  the 
present  emergency.  With  our  alpenstocks  pushed 
ahead,  we  felt  our  way  rather  than  saw  it,  and 
ere  long  the  voices  of  our  comrades  died  away, 
and  John  and  I,  were  left  alone  in  our  glory! 
For  about  half  an  hour  we  pushed  along,  making 
all  sorts  of  turns  and  detours,  so  that  I  soon  lost 
all  idea  of  the  position  of  my  party  as  well  as 
my  own.  I  was  trotting  along  just  behind  the 
guide,  with  my  head  bent  down,  and  my  eyes 
intent  upon  his  heavy  boots,  as  he  alternately 
jerked  them  up  from  the  deep  snow,  and  thinking 
to  myself  whether  Swiss  travel  was  indeed  as 
pleasant  a  thing  as  it  was  cracked  up  to  be :  when 
the  boots  suddenly  turned  a  sharp  corner,  and,  as 
I  raised  my  head  to  try  and  get  a  glimpse  of  their 
owner,  bang,  came  my  bump  of  causality  into 
contact  with  a  projecting  rock — a  fierce  gutft 
swept  a  snow  drift  full  in  my  face — my  cap  went 
up  in  the  air,  and  my  body  went  down  a  steep 
slope  head  over  heels,  some  ten  feet  into  a  pecu- 
liarly soft  bed  which  seemed  to  have  been  made 
up  in  view  of  just  such  a  catastrophe. 

When  I  had  clambered  out  of  the  gully,  shaken 
myself  well,  and  found  my  cap,  I  made  some 
remarks  to  John  about  the  «« imminent  deadly 
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breach"  into  whkh  I  bid  tumbled.  At  no  answer 
wua  vouchsafed,  I  looked  about  tor  the  boots— 
tkty  had  voni$htd— -their  owner,  unconscious  of 
my  accident,  which  bed  occurred  suddenly  and 
without  any  noise,  had  quietly  plodded  ahead, 
and  was  now  entirely  out  of  sight !  I  tried  a 
quiet  "hilio,  John!— hold  on  for  me"— no 
answer — then  came  a  succession  of  «  hillos"  and 
•«  Johns,"  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  chro- 
matic scale,  until  I  got  too  hoarse  to  bawl,  and 
stopped  to  think.  It  was  high  time  to  think.  I  was 
in  a  combination  of  "fixes."  In  what  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  would  call  a  «  parlous"  state.  What 
was  I  to  do?  Go  back ?  I  did  not  know  how — 
follow  John  ?  I  could  not — the  drift  which  upset 
me  had  obliterated  the  tracks  of  those  blessed 
boots  which  were  as  guiding  stars  in  my  hour  of 
trouble — stand  still  ?  No,  1  thank  you.  It  was 
rather  too  cold  for  that.  The  result  of  the  council 
was  a  determination  to  push  ahead  at  any  risk. 
My  position  was  about  as  unpleasant  as  it  could 
well  be,  so  on  I  went.  My  progress  for  some 
time  was  exceedingly  cautious;  the  mountain 
horses  could  not  have  been  more  careful ;  and  I 
gave  out  an  occasional  shout,  partly  for  fun,  and 
partly  because,  to  be  honest  my  dear  reader,  I 
was  becoming  very  anxious  to  hear  the  sound  of 
a  responding  voice.  Before  I  had  gone  very  far, 
the  wide  field  of  snow  was  diversified  by  some- 
thing dark  which  I  could  not  exactly  make  out 
until  I  stood  beside  it,  and  I  then  found  myself 
on  the  edge  of  a  Lake,  not  very  large  but  very 
unpleasant  looking.  I  remembered  that  I  had 
beard  the  guides  talking  of  a  body  of  water  on 
the  summit  of  the  Pass,  which  the  peasants  called 
the  «  Lake  of  the  Bead."  I  cannot  say  I  admired 
their  taste  in  choosing  a  name.  It  had  a  very 
diaagreable  sound  to  my  ear.  I  turned  away 
from  its  dark  waters  and,  a  few  rods  farther  on, 
found  a  large  rock  which  jutted  out  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  made  a  snug  little  cavern  beneath 
which  the  snow  had  not  wholly  penetrated.  Into 
this,  after  trying  the  efficacy  of  a  farewell  shout 
in  my  very  best  style,  I  crept,  and  stretching  myself 
upon  the  muddy  floor,  with  the  water  trickling 
down  from  the  cracks  above,  I  prepared  to  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

The  first  thing  which  prudence  and  experience 
suggested,  was  to  slip  off  my  canteen,  and  take  a 
long  pull  at  the  »«  cognac—-" 

I  was  thoroughly  soaked  between  snow  and 
rain,  and  my  quarters  were  rather  damp,  so  I 
took  the  creature,  nudicinaUy  of  course.  This 
doty  to  my  health  honestly  discharged,  I  com- 
posed myself  for  a  little  more  cogitation,  and  to 
that  end  I  took  out  my  tinder  box  and  lighted  a 
segar ;  for  it  is  a  settled  principle  in  my  philoso- 
phy, that  smoking  is  an  aid  to  thinking. 


I  have  great  faith  in  the  weed.  If  I  have  hard 
study  before  me,  I  put  a  segar  in  my  mouth — if 
I  desire  to  dash  off  an  article  for  •«  maga,"  I 
smoke— if  I  have  just  parted  with  a  sweet  girl 
whose  bright  smiles  and  gentle  words  have  so 
charmed  the  flying  hours  that  the  « iron  tongue 
of  time"  tolls  midnight,  ere  the  silver  tinkle  of 
the  tea  bell  has  died  away  in  mine  ear,  I  go  to 
my  quiet  room,  and  the  blue  smoke  of  my  segar 
is  as  a  magic  mirror  wherein  1  see  bow  the  swift 
hours  flew  so  unheeded  by  ?— If  I  am  in  trouble 
— if  a  friend  has  proved  false — if  evil  tongues 
have  done  me  wrong— if  the  Future  looks  dark 
to  the  eye  of  despondency,  and  the  cares  of  life 
load  down  the  wings  of  the  Present ;  then  with 
each  «  puff"  comes  up  a  fragment  of  philosophy, 
and  the  fire  of  my  segar  shines  out  from  its  shrine 
of  ashes  like  a  bright  star  in  an  unkindly  heaven. 

Oh  believe  me,  there  is  much  virtue  in  a  good 
segar;  high  intellectual  enjoyment  in  a  genuine 
Havana.  It  clears  the  head — it  fires  the  fancy 
—it  sooths  the  spirits — it  puts  a  man  in  a  good 
humor  with  himself,  and  makes  him  charitable  to 
all  the  world  besides — in  fine  it  is— "The 
D— 1 !  why  John  is  that  you  ?"  was  the  sudden 
exclamation  which  interrupted  my  reverie,  as  the 
figure  of  a  man  passed  before  the  entrance  of  my 
retreat,  and  springing  out,  I  saluted  with  intense 
satisfaction,  the  worthy  wearer  of  the  boots. 
The  honest  fellow  had  been  prevented  by  the 
wind  from  hearing  my  shouts,  and  had  gone  on 
for  some  distance  without  missing  me.  When  I 
showed  him  the  Lake  of  the  Bead,  he  was  at 
home  again,  and  leaving  me,  before  long  he  col- 
lected the  rest  of  the  party,  and  in  much  better 
spirits  we  started  once  more  one  after  another  in 
Indian  file,  each  man's  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  pedal  extremities  of  his  leader.  In  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  reached  the  edge  of 
the  descent,  and  far  down  in  the  rocky  valley 
beneath  us,  lay  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated,  and 
we  could  just  make  out  the  dark  mass  of  the 
refuge,  in  whose  sheltering  walls  we  so  heartily 
wished  ourselves. 

But  although  we  could  «t*  it,  we  Were  by  no 
means  in  it.  Our  party  was  collected  upon  the 
crest  of  a  mountain  which  shelved  down  with  a 
rapid  slope  of  over  a  thousand  feet  to  the  bed  of 
a  stream,  which  ran  between  its  base  and  the 
Hospice.  The  ordinary  descent  was  by  a  series 
of  zigzags,  which  wound  gradually  and  by  an 
easy  path  into  the  valley.  The  large  quantity 
of  snow  which  had  recently  fallen,  however,  had 
filled  up  the  road,  and  the  whole  side  of  the 
mountain  presented  a  uniform  appearance,  smooth, 
white  and  glittering. 

We  looked  at  each  other — at  the  snow,  and  at 
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the  Hospice :  how  were  we  to  reach  it  ?  The 
guides  suggested,  that  we  must  slide  down.  Now 
I  kaew  from  the  experience  of  my  school-days, 
that  sliding  was  fine  fun — most  excellent  sport — 
I  had  done  a  good  deal  o(  it  in  my  time,  and  the 
swift  descent  of  »<  Pleasant  Street,"  or  «  Court 
House"  hill,  was  all  well  enough;  but  the  idea 
of  a  slide  of  a  thousand  feet  down  the  face  of  an 
abrupt  mountain,  was  another  thing  altogether. 
However,  the  Guide  said  it  was  nothing,  and  as  ( 
the  Hospice  was  certainly  at  the  bottom,  why  it  j 
was  nothing — in  comparison. 

The  Guide  sighted  down  the  hill,  chose  his 
starting  point,  and  seated  himself  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  descent.  I  sat  down,  drew  my  mackintosh 
around  me,  stuck  my  legs  straight  out — fixed  my 
alpenstock  under  one  arm  somewhat  in  a  style  of 
a  rudder,  and  nodding  a  good-bye  to  the  fellows 
who  stood  watching  the  experiment,  slid  myself 
over  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  For  the  first 
minute  or  two,  I  shot  ahead  pleasantly  enough. 
I  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing — all  idea  of  danger 
vanished  and  romance  got  the  better  of  reality.  As 
I  acquired  momentum  I  flew  ahead  like  an  arrow 
—the  speed  of  a  locomotive  was  nothing  to  my 
progress— like  lightning  I  slid  over  the  smooth 
snow — when  about  half  way  down  I  saw  John 
turn  partly  round,  and  gesticulate  violently  toward 
the  left,  and  I  could  indistinctly  hear  him  shout 
something  in  which  the  words  "a  gauche,"  "a 
gauche,"  were  alone  audible.  In  the  midst  of 
his  warning  he  came  into  violent  contact  with 
something  beneath  the  surface,  and  bouncing  up 
into  the  air,  he  rolled  down  the  balance  of  the 
descent  like  a  barrel.  Sticking  my  foot  deeply 
in  the  snow,  and  pressing  in  my  alpenstock,  I 
endeavored  to  change  my  direction,  but  it  was 
too  late.    In  a  moment  after  I  struck  a  ridge  of 


rock  which  ran  across  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  felt  myself  hurled  up  into  the  air.  When 
I  recovered,  I  was  rolling  head  over  heels 
down  the  mountain,  and  I  soon  brought  up  in  a 
snow  bank  in  which  I  was  half  smothered.  After 
shaking  myself  I  found  that  I  had  escaped  a 
frightful  danger.  We  had  started  too  far  to  the 
right,  and  in  my  precipitate  descent,  I  had  just 
grazed  the  edge  of  a  precipice  of  some  two  hun- 
dred feet.  A  foot  or  two  more,  and  I  should 
have  been  hurled  upon  t)te  sharp  rocks  which 
jutted  up  from  the  rushing  waters  of  the  torrent 
below  ! 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock  of  my  peril- 
ous descent,  I  seated  myself  in  the  snow,  and 
watched  the  movements  of  my  companions — my 
friend  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  have  before 
alluded,  adopted  my  mode  of  transit.  He  was 
very  near  sighted,  and  without  his  spectacles 
which  he  constantly  wore,  could  scarcely  see  six 


inches  from  the  end  of  his  note.  In  addition  to 
his  specs,  he  carried  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
coat,  an  opera  glass  which  he  used  to  survey 
objects  at  any  distance.  Hardly  had  he  got  fairly 
under  weigh,  before  he  became  alarmed  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  I  could  see  him  dig- 
ging his  hands  and  feet  into  the  snow  in  order  to 
retard  it.  His  efforts  were  vain,  and  ere  long  he 
was  astounded  by  sudden  contact  with  the  ridge 
which  I  had  struck ;  and  as  he  bounded  up  his 
specs  dropped  off,  the  opera  glass  flew  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  he  performed  the  remainder  of  the 
descent  in  a  highly  curious  manner — now  with 
his  heels  uppermost — now  his  head,  and  then 
rolling  over  and  over,  with  constantly  increasing 
velocity  until  he  plunged  head  foremost  into  the 
snow  bank,  as  though  it  were  a  house  of  refuge, 
and  I  could  hear  him  giving  vent  to  his  horror  in 
a  series  of  exclamations  in  French,  broken  by 
gaspings  for  breath,  and  pathetic  inquiries  as  to 
his  whereabout,  so  droll  that  I  rolled  over  in  the 
snow  perfectly  convulsed  with  laughter. 

When  I  turned  to  comfort  him,  he  bad  com- 
menced crawling  up  the  mountain  on  his  hands 
and  knees  in  vain  search  for  opera  glass  and  spec- 
tacles, talking  energetically  to  himself  all  the 
time. 

Knowing  that  in  his  blindness  he  would  never 
succeed  in  finding  his  lost  treasures,  I  mounted 
and  recovered  them  for  him. 

The  rest  of  the  party  came  down  the  mountain 
in  a  more  cautious  manner.  Standing  upright, 
and  leaning  heavily  upon  their  alpenstocks  which 
they  trailed  behind  them,  they  were  able  to  slide 
down  at  a  less  rapid  rate. 

The  ridge  alluded  to,  however,  generally 
wrecked  them,  and  a  series  of  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling  wound  up  the  descent. 

Altogether  it  was  a  scene  so  fraught  with  danger, 
novelty,  exeitement  and  fun,  that  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  Mustering  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
we  passed  over  the  Aar  by  jumping  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  entered  the  welcome  Hospice  as  tho- 
roughly soaked  and  fagged  out  with  our  tramp  of 
about  thirty  miles,  as  we  could  well  be.  After 
bathing  from  head  to  foot  in  brandy,  and  taking 
an  hour's  nap  between  blankets,  we  gathered 
about  seven  in  the  evening  around  the  dinner 
table,  with  excellent  appetites  and  capital  spirits, 
and  in  discussion  of  the  good  things  provided  for 
us,  soon  forgot  the  perplexities  and  troubles  of 
our  <<  Day  among  the  Alps."  j.  m.  h. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Alpenstock  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
above  article,  is  a  pole  of  stout  wood,  surmounted 
with  a  chamois  horn,  and  heavily  shod  with  pointed 
iron — it  is  of  great  service  in  getting  over  the  ice, 
and  is  a  constant  companion  of  the  Swiss  pedes- 
trian. 
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IRAM  Powers,  tbs  sculp- 
tor.-— Ib  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  May  1st,  is  a 
letter,  which  was  addressed 
by  J.  Morrison  Harris,  Esq. 
of  Baltimore,  to  the  Hon.  John 
P.  Keaeday,  during  the  late 
session  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature, asking  him  to  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the 
claims  of  the  distinguished  Soalptor,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  The  occasion 
of  writing  the  letter,  was  a  movement  in  the  Senate 
in  reference  to  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
which  Persieo,  an  Italian  artist,  had  proposed  to  erect, 
and  for  which  be  had  famished  a  model.  Mr.  H. 
objects  to  Persico's  receiving  a  commission  from 
Congress  to  execute  a  national  work,  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  an  Italian,  while  we  have  a  native  born 
artist  fully  hie  equal,  and  wbo  should  be  employed 
in  preference.  He  then  sets  forth  the  following  facts 
and  opinions  in  regard  to  Poweis,  which  every  Amer- 
ican will  read  with  interest ; — 

a  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  the  American 
traveler  in  Italy  can  enjoy  is  to  visit  the  studios  and 
study  the  works  of  our  own  artists.  His  emotions  of 
pride  and  gratification  are  great  when  he  finds  thai 
forms  of  beauty  have  sprung  into  existence  beneath 
the  chisels  of  bis  fellow-countrymen,  which  so  warmly 
challenge  his  admiration,  even  after  his  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  art  has  been  formed  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  great  works  which  are  found  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Museo  Borbonico,  and  the  Ufitea.  In 
that  land,  where  "  at  each  step  he  treads  upon  empire's 
dust,"  the  traveler  learns  to  look  for  all  excellence 
sad  beauty  into  the  past ;  the  glory  of  the  antique 
world  is  written  upon  column,  capital,  and  fane,  and 
the  great  works  of  art,  which  appeal  most  strongly  to 
his  heart,  are  all  relics  of  the  elder  time.  This  feel- 
ing induces  the  belief  that  modern  art  can  produce 
nothing  excellent,  and  the  compliment  to  the  artist  is 
consequently  greater  when  this  idea  is  dissipated  by 
men  who,  coming  from  a  land  where  the  arts  are 
comparatively  unknown,  have  produced  such  evidences 
of  unquestionable  genius. 

"  The  reputation  of  nearly  all  of  the  American 
artists  now  in  Italy  is  high — both  painters  and  sculp- 
tors—and at  the  head  of  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  latter  art  stands  Hiram  Powers. 

"  I  will  not  weary  you  by  alluding  to  the  events 
of  his  early  life.  His  career  in  Cincinnati  gave 
frequent  proof  at  once  of  his  geniue  and  his  energy,  and 
a  review  of  it  would  be  strikingly  illustrative  of  his 
character,  bat  I  prefer  to  pass  at  once  to  some  proof 
of  hie  high  reputation  in  Italy. 

I  could  not,  perhaps,  better  show  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  by  eminent  judges  there  than 
by  extracting  briefly  from  a  veTy  favorable  review  of 
him  which  appeared  in  the  October  number  for  1840. 


of  the  "  Giornale  Arcadko,"  published  in  Florence. 
This  artiele  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  MigliaRUH, 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Gallery,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  arcbeologists  of  the  day.  It  commences  with 
a  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Lysipptjs,  who,  without 
the  benefit  of  a  master's  instructions,  attained  so  high 
a  reputation  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  distinguished 
trio  who  alone  were  deemed  worthy  to  perpetuate  the 
likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  three  were 
Aprlles  in  painting ;  Pirgoteles  in  intaglios ;  and 
Lysipptjs  in  bronze  statues. 

"  By  the  side  of  this  great  artist  M.  MioLURnn 
places  Powkbs  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his 
accidental  acquaintance  with  some  one  in  Cincinnati 
who  taught  him  bow  to  take  a  cast  in  clay ;  and  says  : 

"  *  Eagerly  to  endeavor  to  imitate  the  works  of  this 
individual ;  then  to  make  an  attempt  from  life,  first 
with  a  view  to  equal,  and  then  to  aurpass  what  he 
had  seen;  finally,  to  succeed  in  making  beautiful 
likenesses,  soeh  certainly  as  be  had  seen  no  example  of 
before  :  all  this  was  so  rapidly  accomplished  that  it 
ie  not  easy  to  relate  the  steps  of  the  progress,  so 
swift  was  his  flight,  borne  on  the  pinions  of  a  happy 
genins. 

"  <  If  this  artist,  urged  by  native  inclination,  had 
succeeded  in  imitating  nature  servilely,  though  with 
exactness,  it  would  not  have  been  matter  of  great 
astonishment  Bot  at  the  very  first  glance  Mr.  Power* 
rose  to  the  just  conception  of  a  kind  of  representation 
which  should  contain  in  union  with  all  th$  char- 
acteristic parts,  the  natural  and  expressive  spirit  of 
each  individual.  He  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
.  preservation  of  the  whole  character,  while  at  the  same 
)  time  be  imitates  the  porosities  and  habitual  wrinkles 
of  the  skin,  so  that  he  might  be  called  the  Dernier  of 
Sculpture.  Such  a  union  of  rare  capacities  becomes 
marvellous  in  one  who  could  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  labors  of  the  Greeks,  nor  of  the 
works  of  Donatello,  of  Mino  di  Fiesole,  and  Gam- 
barelli.' 

"  The  learned  critic  then  goes  on  to  compare  the 
busts  of  Powers  for  truthfulness  and  perfect  finish  to 
the  paintings  of  Appelbs;  and,  after  noticing  an 
objection  which  had  been  urged  by  some,  that  although 
our  artist  might  make  a  fine  bust,  yet  he  would  net 
produce  good  full  lengths,  he  concludes  thus  : 

"  *  He  who  has  been  able  to  make  such  progress 
•without  a  master,  will  easily  achieve  whatever  is  yet 
wanting  now  that  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  more 
favorable  to  his  progress.  Wherever  there  is  the 
gift  of  a  happy  genius,  joined  with  assiduity  and  a 
passion  for  the  ehosen  art,  together  with  the  modesty 
necessary  to  a  constant  search  after  improvement, 
there  it  ie  safe  to  predict  a  complete  and  easy  suc- 


cess.1 


"In  speaking  of  this  article,  our  distinguished 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  himself  a  judge 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  remarks  : 

"  <  This   praise   of    M.    Migliarini    ia   evidently 
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bestowed  in  good  faith  and  with  good  will.  It  is  not 
only  the  language  of  a  panegyrist,  bat  is  framed  with 
care  to  avoid  shocking  national  partialities  and  wound- 
ing the  sensibility  of  eminent  contemporaries  among 
his  own  countrymen.  He  weighs  every  word  in  the 
golden  scales  of  learned  criticism,  and  yet  not  only 
institutes  an  elaborate  comparison  between  Mr.  Pow- 
er*'a  case  and  that  of  Lysippua,  but  justly  states  that 
the  case  of  our  countryman  in  attaining  such  excel- 
lence not  only  without  a  master,  properly  so  called, 
but  without  the  advantage  of  a  general  contemplation 
of  works  of  art,  is  without  a  parallel.1 

"  Language  like  this  from  such  as  Professor  Mia* 
liarini  and  Edwird  Everett  is  of  high  value,  and 
the  thousands  of  English,  Italians,  and  Americans 
who,  since  the  period  alluded  to  byihese  gentlemen, 
have  thronged  the  studio  and  torn  themselves  away 
with  so  much  regret  from  the  works  of  Hiram  Pow- 
ers, will  warmly  approve  the  sentiment  and  echo  the 
eulogy  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted. 

"  Since  1840,  however,  our  artist  has  passed  with 
the  stride  of  a  giant  into  another  and  higher  depart- 
ment of  his  profession.  Then  he  was  praised  for  the 
perfection  of  his  busts,  and  his  success  as  a  maker 
of  full-length  figures  was  matter  of  prediction*  Now 
he  has  achieved  in  this  branch  of  his  art  a  reputation 
even  higher  than  he  had  won  in  the  other.  He  is  in 
every  sense  a  sculptor,  and  I  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  no  contemporary  artist  in  Italy  t  whether 
English^  American,  or  to  the  manner  born,  is  his 
superior." 

The  writer  of  this  communication,  (the  same  with  our 
correspondent  who  furnished  the  admirable  "  Sketches 
of  Italy,"  which  appeared  in  our  February  and  March 
numbers,)  then  gives  a  glowing  description  of  Powers'* 
two  most  elaborate  woiks— Eve  and  the  Gre*&  slave 
—(For  an  account  of  which,  see  the  article  in  our  Febru- 
ary number,  just  referred  to,)  and  concludes  by 
strongly  urging  his  claims  upon  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  and  upon  Congress.  "It  is  not,"  he 
says,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  money  to  be  earned  that 
the  friends  of  this  artist  pray  for  him  this  commission. 
He  is  no  beggar  for  this  or  any  other  favor  at  the 
hands  of  Congress.  His  reputation  secures  his  perfect 
independence.  But  the  commission  is  asked  in  order 
that  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  age  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  to  the  nation  a  work  which  will 
reflect  honor  upon  it  as  on  him;  that  one  of  the 
warmest  and  truest  Americans  that  ever  lived  may 
bring  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  the  magic  skill  of  his 
chisel,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  nature,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  great  work  for  his  country." 

We  trust  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  without  some 
good  result.  It  is  said  that  genius  is  universal, — or 
rather,  that  genius  speaks  a  language  that  comes 
home  with  equal  force  to  all  hearts  in  all  nations ; 
that  it  creates  beautiful  forms  that  appeal  with  like 
power  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  all  minds.  We 
think  that  this  doctrine  is  not  true  in  the  broad  sense 
in  which  some  receive  it.  We  think  that  the  truth 
will  be  found  to  lie  in  a  somewhat  modified  state 
ment.  Were  it  true,  there  would  be  but  one  school 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  for  the  whole 
world.  But,  we  know  that  there  are  many,  and  that 
the  masters  in  each  of  these  are,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, of  different  nations,  and  that  they  are  as  widely 


distinguished  from  each  other  as  are  the  people 
themselves.  Each  partakes  of  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  nation  to  which  be  belongs,  and  stamps  that  pecu- 
liarity upon  bis  works,  and  thus  is  able  to  elevate 
his  nation  (for  he  speaks  to  something  in  then  that 
is  common  to  the  whole  nation,)  into  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful. 

Is  it  possible,  we  would  ask,  for  an  Italian  te 
give  to  a  statue  of  Washington  what  an  American 
of  equal  ability  as  a  sculptor,  who  had  loved,  revered 
and  honored  the  Father  of  hie  country  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  could  give  ?  We  believe  not  The  one 
would  stamp  upon  him  something  that  would  be 
essentially  Italian — the  other  would  mould  a  form  that 
every  American  citizen  would/m/  to  be  a  Washington. 
All  that  goes  to  make  up  a  man's  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character,  must  come  out  in  his  works  and  give 
them  certain  peculiarities  distinct  from  the  works  of 
other  men.  If  this  be  true  of  individuals  of  the  same 
nation,  how  much  truer  is  it  of  individuals  of  different 
nations.  From  this  cause  alone,  if  there  were  not 
deeper  and  more  radical  grounds  of  difference,  (which 
w,e  hold  that  there  are,)  should  native  artists  of  every 
country  be  chosen  to  execute  national  works. 

Let  Congress,  then,  in  the  selection  of  artiste,  look 
to  American  genius  for  the  execution  of  national 
works,  and,  in  selecting  from  these,  take  such  as  stand 
highest  in  their  respective  arts. 

Upwards  and  Onwards.— To  the  work  of  editing 
a  new  volume  of  our  magazine,  we  come  with  a 
reeling  of  calmer  confidence  than  we  have  yet  experi- 
enced.   As  we  explained  in  our  last  number,  we  have 
passed  over  the  rough  times  of  trial  which  every 
magazine  has  to  encounter,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
gather  in  some  of  the  reward  of  our  labors.     Our 
work  is  no  longer  an  experiment     It  is  based  firmly. 
We  have  appealed,  with  straight  forward  earnestness, 
and  an  honest  purpose,  to  the  intelligence,  taste,  and 
moral  sense  of  our  readers,  and  such  an  appeal  is 
rarely  made  in  vain.     For  the  future,  we   have  no 
wordy  promises  to  make — we  do  not  expect  to  startle 
the  nerves  of  our  readers  with  sudden  shocks  of  literary 
electricity ;  nor  to  blaze  up  before  them  like  a  rocket, 
with  its  green  and  blue,  and  golden  fires  filling  the 
air  for  a  brief  season,  and  then  fading  sway,  and  leav- 
ing a  deeper  darkness  around.     Our  course  has  long 
since  been  marked  out — It  is  onward  and  upwards.— 
Slowly,   steadily,  but  surely,  will  we    pursue    that 
course,  without  envy  towards    those  who  advance 
more  rapidly  into  public  favor,  or  fretfulness  towards 
the  meaner  souls,  who,  conscious  of  possessing  no 
merits,  hope  to  blind  the  public  to  their  own  defects 
by  transferring   them  to  others,  and   then   growing 
warm  in  their  condemnation. 

Sketches  of  Naples,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Alexander  Dumas,  By  A.  Roland  :  Philadelphia, 
E.  Ferrett  &  Co. 

Our  readers  all  remember  the  deeply  interesting 
sketch  of  Masaniello,  which  appeared  some  months 
back  in  our  magazine,  taken  from  a  recent  work  of 
Dumas  entitled  "  The  Corricolo."  The  finest  per- 
tioas  of  that  book  have  been  translated,  and  under  the 
)  tithe  of  "Sketches  of  Naples"  issued  ia  a  cheap 
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form  for  .25  cents,  making  one  of  the  richest  and 
raciest  publication*  of  the  day. 

Love  and  Duty,  by  the  author  of  "  Two  Old  Men's 
Tales,"  «  Mount  Sorel,"  &c  has  also  appeared  from 
the  press  of  the  aame  publishers,  in  cheap  form,  alto 
Wild  Western  Scene*,  a.  narrative  of  event*  in  the 
Western  Wildernes*  forty  year*  ago*  By  a  Squat- 
ter :  also,  The  Two  Husband*  and  other  tales.  My 
T.  S.  Arthur. 

An  Iktsbestovo  Book.— From  Appleton's  Literary 
Bulletin,  we  learn  that  the  "  American  Ethnological 
Society,"  of  which  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  is  Presi- 
dent, will  publish  in  a  few  days  the  first  volume  of 
its  '  Transactions,'  in  one  large  octavo  volume.  This 
work  will  consist  of  articles  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, relating  to  various  topics  of  interest  to  the 
Antiquary  and  Philologist.  The  first  article,  filling 
more  than  half  the  volume,  is  by  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  on  Ancient  Mexico,  its  History, 
Chronology,  Language,  Civilization,  &c.  including  an 
analysis  ef  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  has  '  an  Essay  on  the  Grave  Creek  mound 
of  Virginia.1  Mr.  Turner  a  <  Dissertation  on  the 
Himyaritio-  Inscriptions  lately  discovered  in  Southern 
Arabia,1  together  with  notices  of  the  Ancient  Ham- 
yarites.  Mr.  Catherwood  has  an  article  giving  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage, 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  Lybia-Phcsnician 
Monument  at  Dugga.  The  volume  will  contain 
numerous  engravings 
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Boys'  and  Girls*  Monthly  Bouquet,  Philadelphia: 

Co&   and    Catlin. 

This  is  a  neat  little  juvenile  monthly,  well 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears.  The  contents 
are  varied,  useful,  and  entertaining — just  suited 
to  the  capacities  and  tastes  of  little  readers. 
Publications  of  this  kind  are  very  useful ;  and 
the  « Bouquet"  we  believe  to  be  a  very  excellent 
work.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  contains  many  pic- 
torial embellishments,  which  are  always  necessary  to 
a  juvenile  book  or  magazine.  As  this  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  our  city  for 
children,  we  hope  it  will  obtain  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. 

The  Secret  Foe.     By  Miss  Ellen  Picltring.  E. 

Ferrett  §  Co.  Philadelphia, 

The  Secret  Foe  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
best  of  Miss  Pickering's  novels.  Cromwell  figures 
largely  in  it,  and  rarely  has  the  "  Protector"  been 
sketched  by  a  more  competent  hand.  The  present 
edition  is  a  cheap  reprint. 

The  Dramatic  Authors  of  America.      By  James 

Rees,  author  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Locksmith, 

fyc     Philadelphia  :  G.  B.  Zeizer  <J-  Co, 

Quite  an  interesting  book,  and  one  which  fills  a 

vacuum  that  has  heretofore  existed  in  our  literature. 

We  were  quite  surprised  to  find  so  many  names  in 

the  list  of  American  Dramatic  Authors.     Something 

like  one  hundred  and  forty  in  all!     The  author  says, 

in  his  preface  :  "  It  is  our  intention  to- give  the  name 

of  every  play  that  has  been  written,  published,  or  i 


acted  in  the  United  States,  with  the  names  of  the 
authors  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  them." 
This  design  appears  to  have  been  well  carried  ont. 
To  ail  interested  in  these  matters,  the  publication 
will  prove  a  very  acceptable  one. 

On  the  life  and  Institutes  of  the  Jesuits,  By  the 
Rev.  Father  De  Ravigiian,  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus.     Philadelphia  :  W.   J.  Cunningham,   104 
South  Third  St.  1845. 
T7ie  Sinner's   Conversion  Reduced  to  Principles, 
By  F.  Francis  Salagar,  S.  J.     Philadelphia  : 
W.  J.  Cunningham,  South  Third  St.  1845. 
We  have  received  from  the  publisher  the  above 
named  books,  designed  for  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  they  will,  no  doubt,  be 
acceptable.     Of  their  particular  merits  it  is  not  in 
our  province  to  speak. 

"  The  Tripod"  is  the  name  of  a  new  semi-monthly 
magazine,  published  and  edited  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Wil- 
mer.  It  is  pledged,  says  the  editor,  to  the  declara- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  truth  on  all  subjects 
suitable  for  public  discussion.  Terms  $1  per  annum, 
er  fifty  cents  for  six  months. 

A  New  Opera,  called  the  "  Enchantress,"  by 
Balfe,  has  been  brought  ont  in  London,  and  been  very 
successful.  Madam  Thillon  made  her  debut  in  it.  It 
is  said,  by  the  press,  to  contain  some  ballads  "  full  of 
captivating  simplicities,  and  just  the  things  to  throw 
the  metropolitan  drawing  rooms  into  ecstacies  of  de- 
light11 

The  New  Opeba,— Lbohoea.— For  some  weeks 
previous  to  the  production  of  Leonoba,  anew  opera  by 
Mr.  William  Fry  of  this  city,  public  expectation  was 
kept  constantly  on  the  tiptoe  by  newspaper  para- 
graphs, and  conversations  in  private  circles,  all 
tending  to  create  the  impression  that  a  most  brilliant 
triumph  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  author  in  this  new 
field  for  the  expansion  and  activity  of  American 
genius.  On  Wednesday  evening,  June  the  4tb,  the 
new  opera  was  produced  in  a  most  effective  manner, 
having  all  the  aid  that  exquisitely  beautiful  and  im- 
posing scenery  and  dresses,  a  full  and  powerful 
chorus,  and  a  well  trained,  effective  and  strong 
orchestra,  could  give  to  it.  The  house  was  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  reception  of  the  opera 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin  and  Mr.  Fraser 
took  the  principal  parts. 

The  plot  of  the  opera  is  the  same  as  Bulwer's 
Lady  of  Lyons,  and,  of  course,  full  of  deep  and 
passionate  interest 

Whether  expectation  was  raised  too  high,  and, 
therefore,  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  met ;  or 
whether  the  music  of  the  opera  had  so  little  in  it  that 
was  truly  original ;  or  whether  both  of  these  causes 
combined  to  disappoint  those  who  had  no  particular 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  piece,  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  say.  The  fact,  however,  cannot  be 
denied,  that  "  Leonora"  has  not  made  as  favorable 
an  impression  as  was  hoped.  To  us,  it  seemed  head 
music,  and  not  heart  music.  The  author  seemed  to 
us  to  have  thought  out  and  arranged  his  music  for 
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the  various  acenes  in  the  deeply  interesting  plot,  in- 
stead of  having  first  felt  the  sentiment,  and  then  poured 
it  forth  in  musical  expressions  that  every  heart  would 
have  recognised  to  be  true  to  nature.     To  do  this,  is 
the  work  of  a  great  composer, — one  who  has  the 
heaven-sent  gift  of  genius.     A  man  of  highly  culti- 
vated  musical   taste,  and  skill  in  arranging  music, 
may  write  an  opera  that  will   have  in  it  much  fine 
effect,  and  please   for  a  time;  but  only  he  who  feels 
through  his  whole  subject — only  he  who  hears  music 
that  touches  no  mortal  ear  but  his  own,  can  speak  to 
the  universal  heart,  and  thrill  it  with  melodies  and 
'harmonies,  at  once  felt  to  be  new  and  true  and  beauti- 
ful. 

We  do  not  think  that  "  Leonora"  is  such  a  per- 
formance, and  therefore  we  cannot  say  so.  But  still 
it  is  a  work  of  merit,  and  displays  fine  musical 
ability.  When  it  comes  to  be  produced  in  the  same 
way  that  we  have  had  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  Norma," 
"  La  Somnambula"  etc.  its  merits  will  receive  a 
truer  lest  At  present,  every  thing  is  so  effective  in 
the  manner  of  its  production,  that  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  the  exact  merit  of  that  part  of  it  which 
we  owe  to  the  composer  alone. 

Death  of  Thomas  Hood  :— Recent  news  from 
England  brings  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Thomas 
Hood.     In  referring  to  this  event,  the  London  Spec- 
tator says  : — "  His  humor,  which  commonly  took  a 
punning  shape,  was  ready  and  ingenious  to  a  marvel ; 
but  his  sense  of  sterner  realities  was  keen ;  and  some 
of  his  later  songs  set  forth  the  natural  sturdy  feelings 
of  the  poor  in  memorable  rhythm,  with  a  force  seldom 
attained  since  the  time  of  Burns.     Although  abound- 
ing most  in  jokes,  the  humanist  predominated  over 
the  humorist.     When  death  approached,  the  fancies 
of  the  jester  assumed  a  more  solemn  turn;    and, 
speaking  of  bis  weary  days  of  mortal  sickness,  he 
declared  that  to  htm  time  seemed  growing  more  and 
more  like  eternity.     As  he  passed  away,  the  general 
esteem  was  shown  in  the  solicitude  to  learn  the  state 
of  his  health ;  and  the  fact  that  his  last  days  were 
solaced  by  tbe  reflection  that  his  pension  was  secured 
to  his  widow,  will  gratify  many  far  beyond  the  circle 
of  those  termed  his  personal  friends.'1 


publishers'    department. 

Cheap  Music. — We  would  call  the  particular 
attention  of  all  who  purchase  music  to  the  fact,  that 
we  have  commenced  the  publication  of  well  arranged, 
handsomely  printed  music,  at  one  fourth  the  price  at 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  obtained.  Our  design 
is  to  extend  our  operations  in  this  branch  of  business 
so  widely,  as  to  furnish  the  market  with  a  supply 
of  choice  and  popular  music  at  rates  so  low  that  any 
one  may  purchase  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
four  times  the  quantity,  that  can  now  be  had.  Thus 
far  we  have  published,  in  neat  colored  envelopes — 

Music  from  the  opera  of  the  Bohemian  girl — 

Part  f.     Six  songs  and  three  pieces,  for       26  cts. 

Part  II.    Seven  songs  and  pieces  (different  from 
Parti.) 25 

Part  III.     Gems  from  the  Bohemian  Girl,  ar- 
ranged for  the  Piano,  seven  pieces,  -  12} 

Music  of  the  Ethiopian  Seeewadees.— Nine 
songs  and  a  set  of  cotilKons,         -         -         -     25 


Eight  favorite  Polkas,  -         -  32} 

Eleven  of  Lover's  songs,  -         •         -     25 

Melodies  of  Ireland,  eight  songs  and  five  pieeee,  25 
Gems  from  La  Norma,  seven  pieeee,  -     25 

A  Set  of  eight  Strauss'  Waltzes,  -  12} 

Our  music,  it  will  be  seen  is  classified.  Each  25 
cent  part  contains  16  pages,  and  is  laid  in  a  beautiful 
fancy  colored  cover;  and  each  12}  cent  part  contains 
8  pages,  also  tastefully  enveloped.  It  is  as  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  on  paper  as  fine  and  white  as  any 
that  is  issued.  We  employ  a  well  known  professor 
and  composer  to  arrange  our  music,  so  that  it  shall 
be  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  for  which  four  limes 
tbe  price  is  charged.  In  a  short  time  we  will  he 
able  to  offer  the  public  a  variety  to  select  from  that 
will  meet  the  extensive  want  that  exists. 

ID*  After  the  1st  of  July,  we  will  send  this  mone 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage  to 
the  purchasers, 

Olivia.  A  Mezzotint.— The  fourth  number  of 
our  Shakespeare  Beauties  we  give  this  month.  It 
is  a  very  sweet  mezzotint  by  Mr.  Gross,  a  pupil  of 
Sartain.  He  bids  fair  to  make  an  artist  of  distin- 
guished ability.  Mezzotinting,  though  effective,  is 
an  inferior  style  of  engraving,  and  cheaper.  It  will 
not  bear  close  examination  ;  and,  therefore,  we  have, 
as  our  readers  know,  always,  with  but  one  previous 
exception,  give  line  and  stipple  plates.  But  this 
Olivia  was  so  fine  a  specimen  of  work,  that  we  were 
tempted  to  insert  it  in  our  magazine. 

The  difference  between  a  mezzotint  and  a  line 
or  stipple  engraving  may  easily  be  seen  by  com- 
paring Olivia  with  "  Catantka,"  in  the  February 
number,  or  with  the  exquisite  plate  of  Faneml  Hall 
which  appears  this  month. 

Every  man  his  own  agent. — Remember,  that 
after  the  1st  of  July  next,  all  remittances  of  money 
for  this  magazine  can  be  sent  at  our  charge  for  post- 
age. Those  wishing  to  lake  our  magazine,  need  not 
apply  to  any  agent  or  post  master,  but  write  direct 
to  us,  enclosing  a  year's  subscription,  ($2)  or  the 
price  of  a  club,  in  funds  current  in  the  state  where 
they  reside,  and  we  will  pay  the  postage.  This 
simplifies  the  whole  matter  of  subscription,  perfectly, 
and  makes  the  communication  between  publishers 
and  subscribers,  as  it  should  be,  direct. 


Postages.  ID"  Take  notice,  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that,  after  the  first  of  July  next,  only  such 
letters  addressed  to  the  publishers  of  this  magazine 
as  contain  remittances  of  money,  will  be  taken  from 
the  post  office,  unless  they  are  post  paid. 

07*  Our  brethren  of  the  press  will  please  bear  ia 
mind,  that,  as  we  have  to  pay  the  postage  on  news- 
papers sent  to  us  in  exchange,  we  will  esteem  it  s 
great  favor  if  they  will  send  us  only  those  numbers 
that  contain  notices  of  our  magazine. 

Books  and  mttstc  BY  hail.  See  our  advertise- 
ment on  cover,  of  books  and  music  by  mail. 

ID*"  Our  Prospectus  for  the  fourth  volume  will  be 
found  on  the  cover. 
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THE    TRUSTY    GUARDIAN.* 


BY      FANNY      GRAY. 


ARRY !  that  was 
wrong.  How  could 
you  strike  old  Ro- 
ver ?" 

"  Because    he 
stepped    on    my 
kite  with  his  big 
heavy  foot,    and 
like   to   made  a 
hole   in  it,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  a 
lad  of  ten  years  old ;  who  had  been  reproved  by 
his  mother  for  striking  a  faithful  old  house  dog. 
«<  But  Rover  did  n't  do  it  on  purpose.    He 
did  n't  mean  to  break  your  kite." 

"  I  do  n't  suppose  he  did.  But  be  had  no  busi- 
ness to  tread  on  my  kite.  He  'a  big  enough  to 
know  better,  I  should  think— and  old  enough  too." 
«<  He  '•  old  enough  to  be  a  very  wise  dog,  Harry : 
and  so  I  think  he  is— much  wiser  as  a  dog,  that 
you  are  as  a  boy.  If  he  had  been  as  foolish  and 
passionate  a  dog  as  you  are  a  boy,  he  would  have 

♦  The  steel  plate  accompaniment  to  this  little 
"ketch,  as  well  as  the  sketch  itself,  will  please,  per- 
haps ,  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family  circle  better 
thai)  their  grown  up  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and 
uncles,  whose  tastes  are  more  critical  and  severe.  The 
mothers  will  all  be  on  the  side  of  the  little  folks.  And 
with  them  in  our  favor  we  shall  do  very  well. 

The  plate  itself,  though  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  pat  upon  it  by  the  artist,  is  not  finished  tip  in  the 
delicate  graceful  style,  so  roach  in  vogue  now.  But 
the  subject  was  so  fine  a  one,  that  we  took  the  en- 
graving in  spile  of  the  drawback  just  mentioned. — Eo. 
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turned  round  and  bit  you,  instead  of  walking  off 
as  he  did  with  a  look  of  grief  at  your  bad  treat- 
ment. I  am  sorry  that  you  should  treat  Rover 
unkindly — yon  of  all  others." 

"  Why  me  of  all  others,  mother  ?" 
«<  Have  I  never  told  you  how  Rover  saved  your 
life?" 

"No!     ITow  was  it  mother?     When  did   he 
save  my  life?    Tell  me." 

Are  you  not  sorry  that  you  struck  the  faithful 


(< 
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old  rl  w 

"  Y^s,  I  am;  I  was  a  naughty  boy.  But  teH 
me  how  he  saved  my  life,  mother." 

»  You  were  once  a  very  little  boy,  just  like 
your  dear  brother  Willy.  It  was  in  the  summer 
time,  just  as  it  is  now,  and  you  used  to  run  about 
in  the  garden,  and  gather  the  flowers  and  pick 
frnit,  and  sometimes  lie  down  and  fall  asleep  upon 
the  grass.  Rover  was  younger  then ;  and  a  fine, 
large,  active  dog.  He  was  very  found  of  you,  and 
when  you  were  out  alone  at  play  he  would  always 
keep  with  you,  as  if  he  were  afraid  you  might  get 
into  danger. 

«« One  day  you  went  into  the  garden  with  your 
little  basket,  and  gathered  it  full  of  flowers. 
Rover  was  asleep  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  did  not  see  you  go  out.  I  was  looking  from 
the  window,  and  all  at  once  I  saw' Rover  start  up 
and  come  running  into  the  house.  He  acted  as  if 
some  one  had  called  him.  After  running  through 
all  the  rooms  below,  I  heard  his  big  feet  on  the 
stairs.  He  came  up  with  two  or  three  heavy 
bounds.  Entering  into  my  room,  he  looked  all 
around  and  then  up  into  my  fare. 
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Where's  Harry,  Rover?1  I  said,  for  the 
thought  of  you  came  instantly  into  my  mind. 
•  Go  and  find  him,  sir.1 

"  The  dog  understood  me.  He  turned  short 
away,  sprang  down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  garden. 
I  followed  him,  for  I  felt  strangely  concerned 
about  you.  As  I  approached  the  lower  part  of 
the  garden,  T  heard  Rover  growling,  and  soon 
saw  him  shaking  something  in  his  mouth  with 
great  violence,  while  the  hair  on  his  fody  stood 
out  straight  stiff  like  bristles.  #  Close  beside 
him,  you  lay  a  sleeping  calmly  on  a  bank.  You 
may  suppose  I  was  almost  horror  struck,  when 


I  came  near  enough,  to  see  a  venomous  snake  in 
Rover '8  mouth.  The  faithful  dog  had,  doubtless, 
saved  your  life.  And  you, — ah  Harry  !  think  of 
it — and  you  have  been  so  thoughtless  and  eruel 
as  to  strike  Rover  !" 

The  boy,  at  this,  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  bis 
face  in  his  mother's  lap.  He  continued  to  weep 
for  some  time ;  then  he  went  after  the  faithful 
animal,  and  when  he  had  found  him,  be  caressed 
him,  and  talked  to  him  in  such  a  kind  way,  that 
Rover,  who  never  held  resentment,  forgot 
in  an  instant  the  blow  he  had  received,  and 
\  was  as  happy  again  as    an  old  dog    could    be. 


THE    GAMBLER'S    WIFE. 


BY      MRS.      SARAH      J.      HALS. 


*■  She  walked  among  the  great  of  earth 

And  went  in  gay  attire, 
And  spoke  in  gladsome  tones  of  mirth, 

Like  music  from  a  lyre— 
But  lo  !   a  change  is  on  her  life — 

Her  days  of  glory  gone." 


MKLLEW. 


WAS  journeying  in  Ver- 
mont ; — it  is  many  years 
since,  and  in  the  interval  I 
have  both  enjoyed  and  suf- 
fered much  ;  but  the  scene  I 
then-  witnessed  still  rises  be- 
fore me,  clear  and  defined 
as  a  landscape  under  the 
bright  beams  of  an  unclouded 
April  sun. 
If  the  snow  king  ever  holds 
}iis  levee  in  our  republic,  I  think  his  drawing 
room  must  be  Vermont ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
witness  a  snow-storm,  in  all  its  gloom,  grandeur, 
sound  and  fury,  let  him  cross  the  Green  Moun- 
tains about  the  first  of  February,  and  travel  to 
Middlebury,  with  a  north-wester  raging  in  his 
path,  and  sweeping  onward  like  a  host  moving  to 
battle. 

«  A  pretty  severe  storm,  sir,  and  blows  like  a 
hurricane,"  said  the  landlord  to  my  uncle. 

<<  Well,  we  must  face  it  as  far  as  Brandon,  at 
any  rate,"  said  my  uncle.  "  Susan  dear,  wrap 
your  cloak  more  closely,  so — high  up  over  your 
face  ;  you  will  hardly  care  to  look  about  you  this 
cold  morning/' 


«  But,  uncle,  I  must  see  where  I  em  going ; 
pray  let  me  have  one  eye  uncovered.  You  know 
I  never  am  cold,"  said  I,  as  my  kind  uncle  was 
proceeding  to  envelop  me  in  tippet,  shawls  and 
wrappings,  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  we  were 
undertaking  an  expedition  to  the  north  pole. 

<<  You  will  hardly  make  that  boast  when  you 
reach  Brandon,  young  lady,"  said  the  landlord, 
as  he  spread  his  great  red  hands  over  the  fire,  with 
a  shiver  that  made  my  blood  chill. 

<*  I  promised  your  mother  that  you  should  be 
well  taken  care  of,"  said  my  uncle,  continuing 
his  swathing  operations.  «  The  morning  is  very 
cold  and  tempestuous,  and  if  I  were  not  obliged 
to  reach  Brandon  to-night  on  business  of  impor- 
tance, I  would  not  hazzard  the  danger  of  exposing 
you  to  the  storm.  As  it  is,  we  must  go  on,  but 
I  shall  guard  you  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
danger.  Your  mother  will  be  thinking  of  you  all 
day,  Susan." 

This  appeal  touched  my  heart,  for  I  well  knew 
my  mother's  solicitude  respecting  my  health, 
which  was  not  good,  though  the  buoyancy  of 
youthful  spirits  sustained  my  own  hopes  and 
cheerfulness.  But  as  the  image  of  my  mother 
rose  before  me,  in  all  her  care  and  affection,  the 
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injunctions  and  warnings  which  that  affection  had  \ 
prompted  were  well  remembered.  How  often 
had  my  mother  told  me  of  those  who  had  injored 
their  constitutions,  and  brought  on  severe  and 
dangerous  disorders,  by  imprudent  exposures  to 
the  cold  and  damps  of  our  changeable  climate  ! 
"  0,  yea,  the  precious  life  of  many  a  fair  Ame- 
rican girl,"  my  mother  would  say,  « is  yearly 
sacrificed  to  her  passion  for  display !" 

Strange  infatuation,  which  can  induce  a  deli- 
cate young  lady  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  winter 
weather,  displaying  her  beautiful  feet,  in  open- 
worked  silk  hose  and  thin  soled  shoes,  on  the 
frozen  or  damp  pavements !  Each  step  is  to- 
wards her  tomb.  Yet  will  she  often  laugh  at  the 
solicitude  of  those  who  warn  her  of  the  danger, 
even  while  she  feels  the  chill  of  disease  or  death 
creeping  over  her  exhausted  frame.  Are  reason 
and  fashion  always  to  be  incompatible?  Must 
comfort  and  common  sense  always  yield  to  the 
demands  of  variety  and  the  passion  for  show  ? 
But  I  am  inditing  a  story,  not  a  lecture. 

Fortunately  for  our  safety,  we  had  crossed  the 
Green  Mountains  before  the  storm  gathered  its 
power ;  but  on  the  morning  we  left  Rutland  the 
whole  horizon  was  dark  and  thick  with  a  tempest 
of  snow.  It  seemed  to  fell  in  masses,  as  the 
strong  and  terrible  wind  gathered  it  up,  and 
poured  it  around  and  over  us  with  a  fury  that 
more  than  once  caused  the  stout  and  well-trained 
horses  of  my  uncle  to  stop  and  cower  down  in 
the  path  like  frightened  sheep,  till  his  voice  and 
whip  roused  and  forced  them  to  exertion. 

We  traveled  in  an  open  sleigh,  as  was  the 
universal  winter  fashion,  in  the  interior  of  New 
England  some  Are  and  twenty  years  ago.  There 
were  then  few  mail  coaches,  and  every  gentle- 
man drove  his  own  vehicle,  when  he  took  a 
journey— his  wealth  and  respectability  being  in- 
ferred from  the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  horses 
and  sleigh, — and  I  remember  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  show  my  uncle's  made. 

How  piercing  was  the  terrible  cold !  It  makes 
me  shudder,  even  now,  to  recall  the  sensations 
of  that  day's  ride.  The  events  were  not  of 
much  consequence.  I  had  nothing  to  occupy  my 
mind,  save  thoughts  of  keeping  myself  warm 
and  closely  covered.  The  first  was  impossible. 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  would  not  have 
excluded  the  keen  and  bitter  air.  But  I  kept 
anugly  enveloped  in  the  shawls  and  firs,  and 
made  no  complaints,  for  which  good  behaviour 
my  kind  ancle  gave  me,  afterwards,  much  praise. 

Some  writers  call  patience  a  frigid  virtue ; 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  excessive  cold  makes 
us  indifferent  to  whatever  may  happen.  This 
kind  of  patience  it  was  that  I  exhibited  ;  though 
my  uncle  ascribed  it  to  much  more  worthy  feeling 


We  reached  Brandon  alive,  though  I  was  haTtlly 
sensible  of  life,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
the  common  parlor  filled  with  fugitives  from  the 
storm ;  every  body  complaining  of  the  dreadful 
cold,  and  telling  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  and 
dangers  innumerable.  There  must  be,  in  the 
human  mind,  an  innate  propensity  to  hear 
<<  dreadful  accidents,"  or  to  tell  them, — I  am 
not  certain  which  it  should  be  termed. 

«  Susan,"  said  my  uncle,  when  be  had  become 
sufficiently  warmed  to  take  an  observation — 

"  Susan,  I  must  see  Mr. this  evening,  and 

shall,  probably,  be  obliged  to  pass  the  night  at 
his  house.  You  cannot  remain  among  this  crowd 
of  people.  I  will  order  a  fire  in  a  private  room, 
and  direct  the  landlady  to  furnish  you  with  books, 
and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  you  must  order  every 
thing  you  want  and  make  yourself  as  comfort- 
able as  possible ;  travelers  are  always  at  home  in 
a  public  house !" 

"  Home  I"  the  word  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 
This  was  my  first  journey  :  I  was  bit  a  child, 
hardly  entered  on  my  teens,  and  I  confess  I  was  so 
frightened,  that  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  pas- 
sing the  night  in  such  a  strange  place,  with  no 
friend  or  protector  near  me.  My  uncle,  intent 
on  his  own  important  business,  did  not  seem  to 
notice  my  emotion,  but  summoned  the  landlady, 
and  very  formally,  for  he  was  precise  as  a  Prus- 
sian officer  need  be,  entrusted  me  to  her  care. 
She  was  a  queer  looking  woman,  and  so  oddly 
dressed,  that,  had  I  not  felt  in  some  trouble,  I 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  a  laugh 
at  her  appearance.  But  she  smiled  kindly  on 
me,  and  I  really  was  grateful  when  she  said, 
«  Ah,  trust  the  little  Miss  to'  me— I  will  takeas 
good  care  of  her  as  though  she  was  my  own 
dafter."  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  I  ever 
heard  the  word  daughter  so  pronounced ;  hut 
why  should  it  not  follow  the  same  rule  as  laugh- 
ter■,  pronounced  lafter?  Has  Noah  Webster 
solved  this  question  ? 

At  last  my  apartment  was  ready,  and  the 
landlady  conducted  me  through  a  long  entry  or 
halt,  and  several  winding  passages  to  a  small 
room,  which  she  said  was  her  own  parlof  in  the 
summer,  «  because  its  window  opened  on  the 
garden,  and  she  so  loved  to  see  the  flowers !" 

I  remember  looking  on  her  with  amazement 
at  this  declaration.  Could  such  an  old,  ungraceful 
looking  woman  have  any  taste  for  flowers  ?  How 
apt  is  youth  to  judge  the  mind  and  heart  by  ex- 
ternal indication !  It  is  only  by  experience  we 
learn  that  things  of  lovely  seeming  are  not  always 
the  loveliest. 

The  apartment,  however,  pleased  me ;  so  neat 
and  comfortable,  and  the  capacious  fire-place, 
piled  with  dry  wood,  bla/ed  gloriously,     li  wa 
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a  beautiful  sight  to  me,  yet  shivering  from  the 
effects  of,  my  cold  ride.  The  good  landlady  ar- 
ranged a  deep  cushioned  chair  close  to  the  hearth, 
drew  the  table  near,  on  which  she  placed  two 
lighted  candles,  closed  the  shutters,  and  telling 
me  that  my  tea  should  be  sent  in  soon,  was  leav- 
ing the  room. 

"  But  a  book,  madam." 

<<  Ah,  yes — here  is  the  prettiest  one  in  the 
house ;"  and  she  handed  me  "  The  Exiles  of  Sibe- 


ria. 


ii 


The  book  seemed  veTy  appropriate  to  the 
season,  and  though  I  had  read  it,  that  was  no  ob- 
jection, as  I  could  then  find  pleasure  in  reading 
over  and  over  a  work  that  interested  me.  Children 
and  youth  are  fond  of  this  repetition,  if  their 
minds  are  not  exited  by  injudiciously  presenting 
novelties  and  tempting  thern  to  continual  change 
and  consequently  excess,  which  as  surely  vitiates 
the  mental  taste,  as  the  confectionary  and  con- 
diments often  allowed  children,  destroy  their 
relish  fot  healthy  simple  food. 

I  was  soon  deep  in  the  story  of  poor  Elizabeth ; 
and  in  the  horrors  of  a  Siberian  writer  had  quite 
forgotten  my  own  sufferings  from  the  cold.  Indeed, 
my  mind  was  so  completely  engrossed,  that  I  did 
not  hear  my  door  open,  nor  notice  the  entrance 
of  the  landlady  with  a  party  of  travelers,  till  the 
loud  cry  of  a  child  sounded  close  to  my  ear.  I 
started  up,  and  before  me  stood  a  vision  of  female 
loveliness,  such  as  I  had  sometimes  dreamed  of, 
when  reading  the  description  of  a  heroine  of 
romance,  but  which  I  had  never  seriously  thought 
could  be  found  on  earth — such  as  I  never  saw 
before  or  since  that  time. 

The  lady  had  evidently  been  sometime  in  the 
common  parlor,  and  had  partially  warmed  her, 
and  thrown  off  her  outward  wrappings ;  her  velvet 
bonnet  was  untied,  and  the  heavy  plumes  floated 
over  her  shoulder,  from  whence  hung,  in  graceful 
folds  the  ermine-lined  cloak,  which  had  been 
unclasped  from  her  fair  throat,  and  as  it  fell  back, 
disclosed  the  richly  embroidered  traveling  habit, 
with  its  chemisette  of  the  finest  worked  French 
muslin ;  among  the  plaits  glistened  a  beautiful 
gold  chain,  which  was  linked  in  many  a  curious 
fold,  as  though  it  sustained  something  very  pre- 
cious to  the  wearer. 

I  name  all  these  particulars  of  her  costume, 
(which  a  glance  revealed,  though  s>  word  cannot 
describe)  not  as  enhancing  the  loveliness  of  the 
lady,  but  because  of  the  effect  of  the  whole  on 
my  own  feelings.  It  was  like  enchantment. 
Such  beauty  of  person— such  elegance  of  dress- 
such  majesty  of  mien !  and  to  meet  thus,  in  a 
little  village  in  Vermont,  with  the  perfection  of 
those  charms  and  graces  which  I  had  supposed 
could  be  found  ouJy  in  the  capitals  of  the  old 


world,  where  titled  and  high  born  ladies  were 
trained  in  courtly  halls  and  accustomed  to  princely 
grandeur !  Was  not  this  lovely  creature  an  exile 
from  some  splendid  palace  ?  The  thought  crossed 
my  mind,  and  naturally  enough,  for  I  had  been 
reading  of  the  exiled  Sobieski. 

I  presume  the  lady  was  aware  of  my  admira- 
tion, for  she  smiled  with  that  peculiar  sweetness 
which  the  complacency  arising  from  gratified 
feelings  inspires,  as  she  said — "  Are  you  willing 
to  admit  a  party  of  poor,  perishing  wanderers  to 
the  comforts  of  your  pleasant  room?" 

I  do  not  recollect  my  answer ;  but  I  know  well 
that  I  urged  her  to  accept  the  cushioned  chair, 
and  then  hastened  to  assist  in  unrobing  the  child, 
which  the  nurse,  with  her  frozen  fingers,  could 
scarcely  perform.  The  little  creature  had  beeu 
nearly  smothered  by  the  carefulness  of  the  nurse 
to  guard  her  charge  from  the  cold ;  and  when  re- 
lieved from  her  bondage  of  blankets,  she  used  ber 
liberty,  like  the  majority  of  the  newly  emanci- 
pated, in  making  all  the  uproar  and  trouble  pos- 
sible. We  had  just  succeeded  in  quieting  her 
scream*,  when  in  stalked  a  tall,  dark  looking 
man,  closely  buttoned  in  his  over  coat,  and  with- 
out a  word  or  look  of  recognition  to  the  lady,  he 
drew  a  chair  and  seated  himself  so  near  the  fire 
as  to  intercept  its  warmth  from  her ;  a  very  rude 
piece  of  conduct,  I  thought,  and  I  felt  quite  in- 
dignant. 

"My  husband,"  said  the  sweet  lady,  turning 
to  me — "my  love  (addressing  him,)  this  young 
lady  is  so  kind  as  to  allow  us  to  share  her  par- 
lor, otherwise  we  must  have  suffered  great  in- 
convenience." 

He  gave  me  a  slight  bow  and  a  broad  stare, 
and  then  settled  his  steadfast  gaze  on  the  fire. 
What  a  contrast  did  that  couple  present!  I 
thought  of  many  comparisons,  but  a  fiend  and  an 
angel  was  the  most  significant.  Tet  the  man 
was  not  ugly.  I  dare  say  he  had,  when  single, 
been  called  a  prodigiously  fine  young  gentleman, 
and  that  too  by  ladies  of  good  taste.  He  was 
not  ugly,  but  he  looked  wicked ;  and  his  manner 
to  his  wife  struck  me  as  unkind  and  repulsive ; 
all  her  attempts,  and  she  made  many,  to  draw 
him  into  conversation,  were  vain ;  he  would 
answer  only  in  monosyllables,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  he  did  not  heed  or  hardly  hear  a  word 
she  said.  I  did  not  dare  open  my  line  to  speak 
before  him,  and  glad  enough  was  I  when  tea 
was  over  and  the  gentleman  rose  to  go. 

"  You  will  return  soon,  Mr.  Erskine  ?"  said 
the  lady,  inquiringly,  and  in  a  soft,  pleading 
tone. 

«  Yes— in  an  hour,"— he  replied,  gruffly. 

«  Why  can  she  wish  to  have  him  near  her  ?" 
thought  I,  as  he  closed  the  door.    But  I  saw  she 
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looked  troubled  or  tired,  and  I  battened  to  in- 
quire if  I  oeuM  do  any  thing  for  her. 
"*  "Only  read  to  mo  a  little,  if  you  please.  It 
will  tare  me  from  thinking."  She  took  my 
book—"  Ah,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia !  I  too  am  an 
exile/' 

<•  I  thought  so — I  was  sure  you  must  be  from 
Europe/1  said  I  eagerly.  "  I  was  sure  you  must 
be  a— heroine." 

She  smiled — "I  have  been  in  Europe,  dear, 
and  enjoyed  many  romantic  scenes ;  but  I  am  not 
a  heroine  of  romance— 1  have  had  too  many  real 
sorrows." 

«  And  are  not  the  sorrows  of  a  heroine  rial  ?  I 
am  sure  I  have  wept  over  novels,  often  and  often, 
and  felt  that  the  griefs  described  were  real." 

She  shook  her  head  and  looked  so  sad,  that  I 
fancied  she  was  about  to  tell  me  her  own  story, 
which  I  was  longing  to  hear — but  after  a  few 
ninutes  she  smiled  cheerfully  again,  and  began 

0  describe  her  travels  in  Europe.  She  bad  lived 
nore  than  a  year  in  Paris,  had  visited  Florence, 
tome,  Naples,  Vienna — and  she  ran  over,  to  me, 

catalogue  of  wonders.  I  remember,  even  now, 
rich  what  delight  I  hung  on  her  fascinating  de- 
rriptions.  Her  grace  of  manner,  the  ease  and 
loqoence  of  her  language,  the  matchless  beanty 
r  her  countenance,  whose  expression  varied  with 
rery  varying  emotion  she  felt  or  communicated — 

1  combined  to  hold  me  spell  bound.  I  would 
re  looked  and  listened  for  ever.  She  seemed  a 
lag  made  to  be  worshiped— a/mo  jt. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"What  is  the  hour?"  said  Mr.  Erskine.     He 

me  in  very  abruptly  and  stood  beside  us. 

<«  Bless  me — half  past  nine  already !"  said  his 

fe.     She  had  drawn  out  her  watch,  which  was, 

bserved,  set  with  brilliants. 

<  Let  me  see,"  said  the  husband,  and  he  took 

watch  from  her  hand  as  though  be  would  hold 
nearer  the  candle.  "Let  me  have  it  a  few 
rates,"  he  continued,  endeavoring  to  take  the 
in  from  her  neck,  which  I  thought  she  misted. 
et  me  take  it,  I  say,"  and  he  bent  his  eye 
nly  upon  her. 

*  Oh !  no,  my  love— do  not  take  it.  See  it  is 
led  round  and  round.  Do  not  take  it.  Why 
ltd  you  want  it  ?" 

Just  to  see  how  long  it  takes  me  to  write  my 
»r.  I  will  return  it.  Do  n't  be  a  fool !"  He 
:e  roughly ;  and  as  if  unable  to  bear  such  rude- 

befbre  a  witness,  she  yielded  the  watch  and 
a  to  him. 

lere  was  a  long  silence  after  he  had  left  the 
i.  I  saw,  by  the  heaving  of  her  bosom  that 
ras  agitated,  but  she  did  not  shed  tears,  and 
aid  not  offer  any  pity.  I  feared  to  speak 
,  teat  it  should  distress  her  to  answer ;  and 


I  therefore  sat  still,  though  my  heart  throbbed 
with  indignation  against  that  ungenerous  husband, 
and  I  was  wishing  him  no  good,  when  the  land- 
lady opened  the  door  to  say  that  it  was  almost 
ten,  and  perhaps  the  young  lady  would  like  to  re- 
tire :  if  so,  she  would  warm  the  bed,  and  prepare 
it  for  her. 

« Pray,  is  my  husband  in  the  house  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Erskine,  starting  up  and  looking  earnestly 
at  the  landlady. 

<«Oh,  yes,  ma'am— he  and  another  gentleman 
have  got  a  fire  in  a  chamber  by  themselves,  to 
do  some  private  business,  they  said,  and  nobody 
must  be  allowed  to  disturb  them.  Your  husband 
was  terribly  discomposed  because  there  was  no 
lock  on  the  door;  but,  says  I,  you  can  fasten  it 
with  your  knife ;  so  I  showed  him  how ;  and  I 
dare  say  they  are  fast  enough." 

While  the  landlady  was  speaking,  I  observed 
the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Erskine  change.  She 
grew  pale,  her  lip  quivered,  and  a  rigid  expres- 
sion passed  over  ber  forehead  and  eyes,  as  though 
some  intense  pain  had  wrung  her  heart :  she  sank 
down  in  her  chair  and  pressed  her  hands  tight  I  y 
on  her  bosom.  But  I  noticed  she  turned  her  face 
from  the  landlady,  as  though  she  would  not  have 
her  see  this  distress. 

« I  cannot  retire  now;  I  must  sit  with  the  lady. 
Go,  and  I  will  let  you  know  when  1  am  ready/' 
said  I. 

««  But  your  uncle  charged  me  to  take  good  care 
of  you." 

"  He  did  not  desire  you  to  send  me  to  bed.  I 
will  go  soon,  but  not  now."  The  woman  departed 
very  unwillingly.  The  kind  creature  thought  she 
was  only  doing  her  duty;  most  people  think 
« taking  care"  means  interfering,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  with  the  luckless  wight  placed  ^under 
surveillance. 

The  moment  the  door  was  closed,  I  sprang  to 
Mrs.  Erskine,  and  found  she  was  in  strong  hys- 
terics. I  had  once  witnessed  a  similar  scene,  and 
recollected  that  they  loosened  the  dress  and 
rubbed  the  hands  of  the  invalid.  This  I  endea- 
vored to  do  for  my  lovely  guest,  though  I  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen.  She  also  strove  mightily 
against  the  emotions  which  were  overwhelming 
her ;  but  it  was  many  minutes  before  that  death- 
like rigidity  could  be  overcome.  Drops  of  cold 
perspiration  covered  her  pale  forehead,  and  the 
convulsive  risings  in  her  throat  suspended  her 
breathing,  till  I  was  several  times  on  the  point 
of  screaming  for  help,  thinking  her  to  be  dying. 
But  she  had  my  hand  clasped  in  hers,  and  there 
was  something  in  her  manner,  for  she  never  en- 
tirely lost  her  consciousness,  that  seemed  solicit- 
ing me  not  to  expose  her.  At  last  she  threw  her 
arms  around  me,  aud  drawing  me  into  a  chair  be- 
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side  her,  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  How  she  did  weep  and 
sob — and  I  wept  with  her. 

Blessed  power  of  sympathy  !  What  balm  its 
expression  carries  to  the  wound  *d  heai  t !  Without 
sympathy,  there  would  be  no  companionship  on 
earth ;  the  human  race  would  be  lonely  as  wan- 
dering stars.  In  prosperity,  sympathy  is  like 
sunshine  to  the  flower,  making  the  bright  and 
beautiful  still  lovelier.  In  adversity,  it  is  the 
precious  diamond  that  gathers  every  ray  of  light, 
and  appears  most  pure  and  priceless  in  the  dark- 
est depths  of  misfortune  and  sorrow. 

•  ••••• 

That  lovely  lady  told  me  her  griefs.  All  may 
be  comprised  in  one  word — her  husband  was  a 
Gambler  !  He  had  squandered  his  own  princely 
fortune ;  he  had  nearly  ruined  her  lather  and  her 
only  brother,  by  involving  them  in  his  liabilities 
— he  had  treated  her  most  cruelly — all  in  conse- 
quence of  being  a  Gamble*  ! 

Mrs.  Erskine  had  been  separated  from  her  hus- 
band nearly  a  year,  residing  with  her  parents  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  She  had  promised  her  father 
never  more  to  quit  the  paternal  roof;  but  Mr.  Ers- 
kine came  and  besought  her  to  pity  and  forgive 
him.  He  told  her  that  he  had  relinquished  play ; 
he  took  the  most  solemn  oaths  never  to  touch  a 
card  again ;  he  assured  her  that  he  was  in  good 
business  in  Montreal,  and  had  a  house  prepared 
to  receive  her ;  and  he  showed  her  and  her  father 
letters  and  credentials  from  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability  which  vouched  for  the  truth  of  all 
that  he  asserted. 

» I  was  deceived,11  continued  she — «<  yet  how 
could  I  believe  him  so  false  as  be  has  proved  ? 
I  had  loved  him  most  devotedly;  he  was  the 
father  of  my  child ;  he  was  at  my  feet,  humbled, 
in  shame  and  sorrow  for  his  past  conduct.  He 
plead,  even  with  tears,  that  I  would  forgive  and 
trust  him  once  more.  I  could  not  refuse.  I  left 
my  good,  kind  parents,  and  I  had  not  been  two 
days  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Erskine,  before  I  dis- 
covered that  his  sole  object  was  to  get  possession 
of  all  my  jewels  and  valuable  ornaments."  She 
covered  her  face,  as  she  made  this  humiliating 
confession  of  her  husband's  baseness,  and- sobbed 
like  a  child. 

«  He  will  return  you  the  watch,  again,  will  he 
not?"  at  length  I  ventured  to  say. 

"Ob!  no,  no!  He  has  met  here  with  some 
of  his  gambling  associates.  They  are  now  at 
play — and  he  will  never  leave  till  the  watch  is 
lost — or,  at  least,  he  will  never  return  it.  Oh, 
no  !  I  shall  never  see  it  again.  It  was  his  present 
to  me  on  the  first  anniversary  of  our  marriage. 
I  prized  it  for  his  sake.  I  intended  it  for  our 
daughter  :   it  was  all  I  had  for  her.    Oh !  it  is 


<  so  terrible  to  be  obliged  to  despise  the  rather  of 
*  my  child,  and  to  feel  that  I  must  teach  her  to 
>  avoid  him  !"    And  again  she  wept  and  sobbed. 
\      «  But  how  could  he  have  obtained  those  letters 

from  respectable  gentlemen  ?" 

"  He — he,  or  his  associates,  must  have  forged 

them !" 


It  was  midnight  before  I  retired.  J  left  Mrs. 
Erskine  alone,  in  my  parlor ;  her  husband  had  not 
appeared,  but  she  had  become  quite  calm.  As 
she  kissed  and  bade  me  good  night,  she  added— 
"You  have  witnessed  a  sad  scene;  may  you 
never  suffer  in  a  similar  manner.  God  bless 
you,  my  Jove ;  you  have  comforted  a  broken 
heart.'1 

I  thought  that  I  could  not  sleep,  when  I  laid 
my  head  on  the  pillow.  The  storm  without  was 
still  howling,  as  I  lay  repeating— 


"  Blow,  blow  tbou  wintry  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude  !" 

But  in  spite  of  sentiment  and  sympathy  nature 
will  enforce  her  homely  demands  for  food  and 
rest.  I  presume  1  was  in  a  sound  sleep  in  a  very 
unromantically  short  time.  I  knew  no  farther 
troubles,  till  the  maid  roused  me  to  say  that 
breakfast  was  waiting,  and  rny  uncle  had 
returned. 

"Is  the  lady  gone?" 

<<  No— but  she  is  just  going." 

I  hurried  as  for  life,  and  was  soon  in  my 
parlor.  Mrs.  Erskine  was  cloaked  and  all  ready 
for  her  journey,  with  the  nurse  and  child.  My 
uncle  and  the  landlady  were  also  in  the  apart- 
ment. Mrs.  Erskine  greeted  me  most  tenderly ; 
she  had  entirely  regained  her  composure,  and 
except  that  she  looked  very  pale,  no  person  unac- 
quainted with  her  story,  would  have  surmised 
that  sadness  was  on  her  heart,  that  her  sou 
beaming  eye  had  so  lately  been  weeping  bitter 
tears,  or  that  the  sweet  smile  which  played  over 
her  beautiful  features,  like  the  morning  light  of 
a  drooping  lily,  was  assumed  to  conceal  intense 
anxiety  and  deep  despair. 

«  What  a  — —  set  of  careless  loons  they  have 
in  these  country  towns!" exclaimed  Mr.  Erskine, 
bursting  into  the  room.  « I  have  met  with  a  fine 
loss !" 

«  What !  what '."  cried  the  landlady. 

«  What ! — why  my  watch,  or  my  wife's  rather, 
that  cost  me  three  hundred  guineas  in  Paris — 
I  have  lost  it  somewhere  in  the  yard  or  stables, 
going  to  look  after  my  horses,  because  I  nexei 
can  depend  oo  your  ostlers !" 
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I  stole  ft  look  at  Mrs.  Erskine;  her  face  was 
crimson.  Sure  I  am  that  she  suffered  more  from 
this  exposure  of  her  husband's  mean  artifice, 
which  she  felt  I  would  understand,  than  from  the 
loss  of  the  watch. 

She  grasped  my  hand  with  a  strong  pressure, 
^r  lip  quivered,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  speak;, 
then  gathering  her  cloak  around  her,  she  huiried 
from  the  room!  followed  by  her  reckless  husband, 


complaining  all  the  way  of  the  loss  of  his  watch, 
which  he  made  no  attempt  to  find. 

I  have  never  heard  of  those  people  since  ;  but 
when  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  gambling 
among  our  young  men— who  call  themselves 
g*ntUm$*y  reach  me,  the  image  of  that  beautiful 
and  injured  woman  rises  on  my  mind,  and  I  could 
weep  to  think  what  the  tw/s  of  a  oamuues  must 
end  lire. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 


H !  Layton.  How 
are  you  now  ?" 
said  Mr.  Grant, 
as  the  individual 
he  addressed  en- 
tered his  store, 
about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 
"  Have  you  been 
able  to  do  any 
thing  ?" 

"  All  right  at  the office." 

"So  far  so  good.     But  what  of  R ;  that 

the  name,  I  believe." 
Layton  looked  grave. 
"  Have  you  seen  him?" 
"YeM." 

"  Can't  he  be  managed  ?" 
"I'm  afraid  not.  He  has  just  come  to  work, 
er  spreeing  it  awful  hard  for  a  week,  and  is  as 
ious  and  penitent  as  a  condemned  criminal, 
sked  him  to  go  and  take  a  drink  with  me ;  but 
said  <  no,'  with  a  decided  shake  of  the  head." 
t  Bad — bad,"  returned  Grant,  knitting  his 
ws.  «<  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  there  no  way 
;et  him  off?" 

J  'm  afraid  not.     For  weeks  after  he  has 
i   on  a  spree,  you  can't  prevail  on  him  as 
:h  as  to  look  at  a  glass  of  liquor.    He  seems 
>ath  it,  and  himself  too,  for  his  folly." 
lie   merchant  cast  his  eyes  to  the  floor,  and 
ed  loug  in  deep  perplexity  of  mind. 
You  shall  have  two  hundred  dollars,  Layton, 
>u  will  keep  this  advertisement  from  appear- 
*  he  at  length  said.     "  It  is  of  the  very  first 
>rtance  to  me  that  it  should  not  see  the  light. 
ik   again.     I  am  sure  that  you  can  aid  me  if 
prill  only  set  your  wits  to  work." 
t  might  be  done,"  was  replied  to  this,  in  a 


slow,  thoughtful  voice,  after  some  moments  had 
elapsed. 

"  How  ?     Speak  out  freely." 

«  At  some  risk,  however." 

"  I  will  compensate  you  for  all  risks." 

«  I  know.  But  the  thing  might  fail,  and  I  get 
into  trouble  without  aiding  you  at  all." 

"What  do  you  propose?  Or  have  you  any 
new  plan  clearly  defined  ?" 

"  Not  clearly." 

A  pause  followed.  Something  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  mind  of  Layton  that  he  hardly  dared 
venture  to  speak  out. 

"  Do  n't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  am  prepared  for 
any  thing.  The  advertisement  must  be  kept  out 
at  all  hazzards." 

«  It  will  be  a  dark  night.  I  might  knock  him 
down  as  he  goes  to  the  press- room  to-morrow 
morning  at  two  o'clock  !" 

"  Humph !" 

«  How  does  that  strike  you  ?" 

« It  will  do,  if  it  can  be  done  so  well  that 
your  other  friend  will  be  obliged  to  tun  the 
press  " 

<<  There  need  be  no  fear  about  that.  It  can  be 
done  so  effectually  that  he  will  keep  his  bed  lor 
a  week." 

"Do  it  then,  by  all  means.  But  have  you 
nerve  enough  ?" 

The  look  that  Layton  cast  upon  the  merchant,  * 
satisfied  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that 
head. 

In  order  to  provide  against  all  unforseen  con- 
tingencies, Layton  secured  the  prospective  co- 
operation of  the  man  who  would  have  to  take  the 

place  of  R at  the  press,  by  a  promise  of 

twenty-five  dollars  in  the  event  of  his  suppressing 
the  advertisement. 

About  half  past  one  o'clock  on  the  next  morn- 
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turned  from  me  as  she  bad  before  turned  from  my 
mother.  Shall  I  go  to  her  again?  No!  no! 
While  I  have  health,  my  own  hands  will  bring 
me  all  I  need." 

To  language  like  this,  Mrs.  Grand  had  nothing 
to  object.  It  was  but  a  response  to  her  own 
feelings. 

Mrs.  Grand  was  a  woman  who  had  seen  many 
vicissitudes  in  life,  and  passed  through  many  very 
painful  trials ;  but  out  of  all,  so  far,  she  had  come, 
like  .gold  from  the  crucible,  brighter  and  purer  for 
the  ordeal.  Some,  as  they  grow  older,  appear  to 
become  selfish,  impatient,  penurious,  irritable; 
or,  exhibit  some  other  defects  of  character,  that 
make  them  burdensome  to  all.  it  is  not  that 
their  characters  have  really  changed  with  age.  It 
is  only,  that,  with  age,  external  restraints,  such 
as  love  of  reputation,  or  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world,  have  Become  less  active.  These  have 
lived  to  no  good  purpose.  They  may  have  ac- 
complished much  in  the  world  during  the  period 
of  active  manhood ;  but  the  best,  and  highest, 
and  most  important  work  given  them  to  do — self 
conquest,  and  self  elevation — have  been  neglected. 
Ah,  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  true  interior  states 
of  the  aged  becoming  manifest,  when  those  states 
are  thoroughly  un regenerate  !  It  is  a  sad  sight  to 
look  upon  an  old  man,  and  feel  that  he  has  lived 
in  vain. 

But  Mrs.  Grand  had  not  lived  in  vain.  She 
entered*  upon  life  with  a  profound  respect  for 
religion ;  and  yet  she  was  not  what  is  called  a 
«  pious"  woman.  That  is,  she  was  not  one  who 
talked  much  about  her  own  elevated  state,  or 
gagued  her  religion  by  her  feelings.  In  her  exter- 
nal deportment  and  appearance,  she  differed  but 
little  from  those  around  her.  The  broad  difference 
was  in  her  principles  of  action.  She  performed 
all  her  duties  in  life  with  a  profound  regard  for 
justice  and  judgment.  .Her  religion  was  not  a 
mere  Sunday  religion — it  suited  all  days,  and  its 
spirit  pervaded,  benignly,  all  her  works.  It  was 
founded  upon  the  two  commandments  on  which 
hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  fc  thyself." 

With  a  basis  like  this  to  her  character,  the 
trials  of  life  could  only  elevate,  strengthen,  and 
purify  her.  And  such  was  the  result.  As  years 
came  stealing  quietly  on,  and  external  influences 
became  less  and  less  active,  no  unseemly  aspect  of 
mind  was  presented.  Her  intellect  was  clearer, 
her  whole  character  was  softened,  and  all  her 
passions  were  under  the  control  of  right  reason. 

Mrs.  Grand  was,  therefore,  a  woman  just  suited 
to  guide  and  counsel  a  young  girl  like  Anna  Gray. 
Anna's  mother,  amid  all  the  painful  vicissitudes  of 
her  life,  had  been  sustained  by  a  feeling  of  pride. 


As  to  religion,  she  thought  of  it  but  rarely,  and 
derived  from  it  no  support.  What  she  did  not 
herself  possess,  she  could  not  present  to  her  child. 
Anna,  therefore,  had  never  been  taught  to  look 
upon  life  with  the  eye  of  christian  philosophy. 
To  enable  her  to  do  this,  was  the  work  of  her 
new  found  friend.  But  it  proved  a  difficult  task. 
Religious  ideas,  if  not  presented  to  the  mind  in 
childhood,  rarely  ever  enter  it  fully.  It  is  the 
prayer  said  beside  the  mother's  knee,  with  the 
lesson  about  heaven  and  the  angels,  and  the  deep 
reverence  expressed  to  the  child  in  regard  to  God, 
that  does  this  work  most  effectually.  It  is  a  law 
of  moral  life,  that  all  which  succeeds  partakes  of 
the  quality  of  that  which  precedes.  The  child, 
it  is  proverbially  said,  is  father  to  the  man ;  and 
this  is  true  according  to  the  law  just  mentioned. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  's  inclined,  is 
another  axiom  expressing  the  same  thing.  The 
first  ideas  a  child  receives,  give  his  mind  a  certain 
form,  and  as  form  modifies  all  influent  life, 
whether  vegetable,  animal,  intellectual,  moral  or 
spiritual  life,  it  must  be  that  the  man's  whole 
character  will  be  modified  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, ideas,  and  impressions  of  his  childhood. 
Let  a  child's  earliest  thoughts  be  directed  to  God  as 
a  good  Being,  who  sends  his  angels  to  take  care  of 
him  while  he  sleeps,  and  who  protects  him  from 
harm  at  all  times ;  who  makes  the  sun  shine,  and 
the  fruits  grow ;  who  loves  the  good  and  is  angry 
with  the  evil ;  and,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
stray  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  in  after  life,  be 
can  never  in  this  world  wholly  lose  a  regard  for 
religion,  or  a  certain  reverence  for  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  child  is  not  so  instructed, 
and  he,  yet,  have  inherited  certain  qualities  of 
mind  that  make  him  a  good  citiien  and  an  honest 
man,  no  matter  how  anxious  he  may  be  to  believe 
the  truths  of  inspiration,  and  to  rest  with  confi- 
dence in  the  assurance  of  a  Divine  over-ruling 
providence,  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  do  so. 
He  may,  after  awhile,  see  clearly,  and  feel  in  the 
profoundest  depths  of  his  heart  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him.  Bat,  it  will  be  after  passing 
through  a  dark  night  of  doubt  and  fear,  before  the 
day  star  arise  and  the  morning  break  joyfully 
upon  his  spirit. 

Anna  Gray  did  not  understand,  very  clearly, 
the  first  ideas  that  were  presented  to  her  mind  by 
Mrs.  Grand.  The  effort  to  make  her  see  that  in 
the  death  of  her  mother  there  must  be  a  dispensa- 
tion of  good,  entirely  failed. 

a  No— no — It  is  not  good  for  a  young  girl  like 
me  to  lose  ber  mother !"  was  replied  with  all  the 
deep  pathos  of  conscious  truth. 

But  Mrs.  Grand  did  not  despair.  There  was 
good  ground  in  Anna's  mind.    In  the  morning  she 
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■owed  her  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withheld  not 
her  band,  trusting  that  it  would  find  an  entrance 
gone  where,  and  spring  up  and  produce  fruit.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  blind  her  understanding  and 
subdue  her  heart  with  a  religious  awe  by  the 
presentation  of  mysterious  dogmas  that  must  be 
believed  or  the  soul  sink,  irretrievably,  into  ruin. 
No— hers  was  a  milder  faith.  Love  was  its  ruling 
principle — love  to  God  and  love  to  the  neighbor. 
She  knew  that  it  was  good  that  saved — not  blind 
faith.  Good  of  life  from  a  religious  ground.  And 
so  she  endeavored  to  make  Anna  both  see  and 
feel.  She  did  not  press  the  subject  upon  her ; 
bat  led  her  mind,  almost  insensibly,  to  reflect 
upon  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  creature 
and  the  creator. 

Her  end  in  doing  this  was  simple  and  good. 
She  believed,  and  believed  truly,  that  only  just 
so  far  as  any  one  came  into  true  moral  order, 
which  must  involve  an  understanding  of  divine 
and  moral  laws,  and  a  life  according  to  them, 
could  there  be  safety  on  earth  amid  its  thousand  evil 
allurements.  For  Anna  she  felt  a  genuine  affec- 
tion, and  that  prompted  her  to  seek  her  good— yea, 
her  highest  good.  She  knew  but  one  way  to  do 
this,  and  in  that  way  she  sought,  diligently,  to 
bless  with  the  choicest  of  blessings  the  gentle, 
pure-hearted  girl  that  Providence  had  committed 
to  her  care. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Some  months  passed,  before  Mrs.  Grand  was 
able  clearly  to  see  the  fruits  of  her  labor.  The 
result  had  been  so  gradual,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, that,  even  while  looking  for  the  signs, 
she  did  not  perceive  their  presence.  They  were 
first  apparent  in  a  calm  elevation  of  countenance, 
and  a  more  cheerful  tone  of  voice.  While  looking 
for  an  expression  of  sentiment,  she  had  passed  by 
these.  But  when  she  did  notice  them,  her  heart 
warmed  with  emotions  such  as  only  they  who 
seek,,  unselfishly,  the  good  of  others,  can  feel. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  to  the  reader 
occurred  for  nearly  ten  months  from  the  period 
Anna  came  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Grand,  further 
than  the  gradual  reception  of  higher  truths  into 
ber  mind  than  she  had  ever  before  known.  But 
then  an  event  took  place,  than  which  nothing 
could  have  been  more  afflictive.  Mrs.  Grand 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died,  after  suffering 
for  three  weeks  the  pains  of  a  malignant  disease. 

Thrown  again  upon  the  world,  friendless,  Anna 
Gray  was  once  more  compelled  to  look  around 
her  for  a  sheltering  nook  where  she  might  hide 
herself  from  want  and  danger.    Jn  losing  Mrs. 


Grand,  just  at  a  time  when  she  had  created  in  her 
mind  a  thirst  for  pure  and  elevating  truths  that 
were  to  give  her  character  a  just  basis,  and  form 
it  upon  a  right  model,  she  felt  most  keenly  the 
bereavement.  When  her  mother  died,  she  lost 
a  natural  guide  and  counsellor— now  she  had  lost 
a  spiritual  guide  and  counsellor. 

"  I  am  indeed  alone !"  she  murmured,  as  she 
sat  weeping  in  the  little  room  where,  for  nearly 
a  year,  she  had  listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
as  they  came  in  such  gentle  and  earnest  tones 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Grand.  The  solemn  ser- 
vices for  the  dead  had  been  performed,  and  the 
body  carried  forth  and  buried.  The  few  friends 
that  had  come  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  tears 
to  the  virtues  of  one  whom  to  know  was  to  honor, 
had  departed,  and  Anna  was  left  alone.  Though 
cast  down  in  spirit  and  afflicted,  she  did  not  yield 
herself  up  to  murmuring  despondency.  She  had 
been  taught  a  better  lesson  in  life,  and  that  from 
the  lips  of  her  now  so  sincerely  mourned.  But  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  sad  in  her  affliction, 
and  to  be  infested  with  doubt  and  fear  for  the 
future. 

The  slowly  falling  twilight,  as  evening  came 
stealing  on,  deepened  the  gloom  that,  spite  of  all 
she  could  do  to  rise  above  it,  oppressed  her  heart. 
Darkness  came  dowu,  and  she  felt  more  than  ever 
alone.  She  lit  a  lamp,  but  to  her,  the  light  was 
not  a  cheerful  one,  and  failed,  as  of  old,  to  dispel 
from  the  room  night's  dusky  shadows.  Fears  of 
a  superstitious  kind,  do  what  she  would  to  dispel 
them,  stole  over  her. 

«  Oh,  I  cannot  stay  here,  alone,"  she  said  aloud, 
as  these  fears  grew  more  palpable,  glancing 
timidly  around,  and  inwardly  trembling  lest  from 
the  shadows  of  the  room  should  start  forth  some 
fearful  vision. 

<<  But  where  can  I  go  ?"  she  added.  <<  I  have 
no  other  home,  and,  even  here  I  cannot  remain 
long." 

A  rap  at  the  door  caused  her  to  start,  and  the 
blood  to  curdle  in  her  veins.  This  was  only  for 
a  moment  or  two.  Her  self-possession  quickly 
returned,  and  going  to  the  street  door,  she  opened 
•  it  and  found  that  a  young  acquaintance  named 
Laura  Woods  had  called  to  see  her. 

"I  thought  you  would  feel  very  lonesome," 
Laura  said,  "  and  so  I  have  come  round  to  stay 
with  you  all  night  if  you  would  like  me  to  do  so.' 

<«  It  is  very  kind  in  you,"  Anna  returned,  with 
a  full  heart,  warmly  pressing  the  hand  of  Laura 
It  was  all  she  could  say.  They  had  been  ac 
quainted  for  only  a  short  time :  but  the  oftener 
they  met,  the  more  they  felt  drawn  towards  each 
other.  Laura  was,  like  Anna,  an  orphan,  and, 
like  her,  almost  friendless.  She  had  a  very  deli- 
cate constitution.    To  the  eye  of  one  skilled  in 
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detecting  the  marks  of  a  hidden  disease,  her  bright 
eye,  her  pure  complexion  and  semi-transparent 
skin — her  narrow  chest  and  stooping  form  accom- 
panied by  a  frequent,  but  not  painful  congh, 
would  have  been  a  too  sure  premonition  of  decline. 

Laura  staid  with  Anna  that  night.  Her  thought- 
ful regard  for  her  peculiar  situation  awoke 
tenderer  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Anna  than  she 
had  yet  experienced.  A  fuller  confidence  was 
the  result.  She  opened  all  her  heart  to  Laura, 
and  she,  in  turn,  told  of  her  bereavments  and  trials 
in  the  past — her  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future. 
This  sealed  them  fast  and  tenderly  united  friends. 
Laura  had  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  years  in 
going  out  and  sewing  by  the  week  in  a  number  of 
families.  She  had  more  work  than  she  could  do, 
and  it  was  soon  agreed  between  her  and  Anna, 
that  they  should  take  a  room  together,  and  while 
Laura  went  out  to  sew,  Anna  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  work.  Laura  could  always  get  as 
much  as  Anna  could  do  from  the  families  in 
which  she  was  sewing.  Every  evening  she  was 
to  come  home. 

This  arrangement  was  entered  into.  Anna 
took  care  of  the  room  and  worked  at  home,  while 
Laura  went  out  to  sew  by  the  week.  What  they 
earned  was  common  property,  and  used  as  their 
wants  required. 

One  Saturday  evening,  about  six  weeks  after 
Mrs.  Grand's  death,  Laura  said  to  Anna, 

« I  am  going  to  a  new  place  on  Monday,  and 
where  do  you  think  it  is?" 

<<  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  where?" 

"To  your  aunt's." 

<<  To  Mrs.  Grant's !"  exclaimed  Anna,  rising  up 
quickly. 

"  Yes.    Mrs.  T for  whom  I  have  been 

sewing,    recommended  me  to  her,  and   I  have 
promised  to  go." 


-'s  to  day,  and 
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Did  you  see  Mrs.  Grant  ?" 


"  Yes.    She  was  at  Mrs.  T 

engaged  me." 

««And  you  are  going?"  said  Anna  in  a  be- 
wildered manner. 

"Yes,  I  told  you  I  was." 

"  So  you  did.  But  what  you  say  has  confosed 
me  so  that  I  can  scarcely  think.  When  did  you 
say  you  were  going  ?" 

«  On  Monday." 

« I  thought  you  promised  me  that  after  you  bad 
finished  for  Mrs.  T— —  you  would  rest  for  a 
few  days.    You  are  not  at  all  Well." 

« I  know.  But  Mrs.  Grant  says  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  have  me  at  once,  and  so  I  shall 
have  to  wait  another  week  before  taking  rest." 

Anna  looked  sober.  The  past  came  back  too 
strongly  upon  her.— Her  mother's  wrongs  asd 
suffering,  and  the  insult  and  cruel  repulse  she  bad 
received  at  the  hands  of  her  aunt,  were  remembered 
too  vividly. 

«  I  wish  you  would  not  go  there,  Laura,"  she 
said,  giving  way  to  her  feelings. 

"I  have  promised,  you  know,"  was  calmly 
replied. 

«  True.    And  it  is  weakness  in  me  to  feel  so." 

«  To  tell  the  truth,  Anna,  I  am  glad  for  your 
sake,  of  the  opportunity  this  will  afford  me  to 
learn  all  about  your  mother's  relatives.  You 
have  spoken  of  her  brother — he  may  be  living, 
and,  if  so,  I  will  learn/or  you  where  he  is.  He 
may  have  a  truer  heart  than  his  sister." 

"  He  cast  off  my  mother.  I  want,  therefore, 
no  favors  at  his  hand,"  Anna  replied  firmly. 

«  Of  that  he  may  have  long  ago  repented.  It 
will  be  your  duty,  at  least,  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  atoning  for  the  errors  of  the  past." 

Anna  shook  her  head.  But  even  while  she  did 
so,  arose  the  wish  in  her  heart  to  be  received  by 
her  uncle,  for  her  mother's  sake,  if  he  were  yet 
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There  it  a  language  by  the  virgin  made, 
Not  read  but  felt,  not  uttered  but  betrayed, 
A  mute  communion,  yet  so  wondrous  sweet, 
Eyes  must  impart  what  tongue  can  ne'er  repeat. 
'Tis  written  on  her  cheeks  and  meaning  brows; 
In  one  short  glance  whole  volumes  it  avowa ; 
In  one  short  moment  tells  of  many  days, 
In  one  short  speaking  silence  all  conveys. 


Joy,  sorrow,  love,  recounts, — hope,  pity,  fear, 

And  looks  a  sigh,  and  weeps  without  a  tear. 

Oh !  'tis  so  chaste,  so  touching,  so  Termed, 

So  soft,  so  wistful,  so  sincere,  so  kind ! 

Were  eyes  melodious,  and  could  music  shower 

From  orient  raya  new  striking  on  a  flower, 

Such  heavenly  music  from  that  glance  might  rise, 

And  angels  own  the  music  of  the  skies. 

Selsciad. 
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RUE  charity  is 
the  offspring  of 
benevolence,  al- 
though charity! 
so  called,  the 
mere  giving  of 
alms,  frequently 
has  very  little  in 
common  with  be- 
nevolence.  Giv- 
ing alms,  mixing 
«rith  societies,  and  various  other  deeds  by  which 
some  folks  procure  the  character  of  being  chari- 
ably  disposed,  frequently  indicates  ostentation 
nd  a  love  of  public  estimation,  rather  than  true 
harity— many  give  without  kindly  feeling.  It 
as  been  somewhere  observed,  that  a  certain 
lass  of  people  will  afford  a  man  more  pleasure 
i  refusing  a  favor,  than  others  do  in  granting  it ; 
towing  that  it  is  not  simply  relieving  distress 
at  exhibits  true  charity.  Pure  charity  is  often 
It  by  those  to  whom  fortune  denies  the  means 
'  affording  pecuniary  aid,  and  many  who  give 
>erally  have  no  charity.  We  once  knew  a 
ntleman,  whose  name  was  at  the  head  of  every 
aritable  subscription,  who  passed  for  an  angel 
mercy,  but  who,  in  reality,  would  not  give  a 
nt  unless  his  name  was  first  on  the  list. 
Charity  may  be  exercised  in  our  daily  life  in 
endless  variety  of  forms.  Charitable  con- 
actions  of  the  words  and  actions  of  others — 
tritable  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
>les  of  others — and  charitable  forbearance 
n  outraging  the  sensibility  of  our  brethren, 
only  a  few  operations  of  the  greatest  of  all 
rues .  In  all  relations  of  life,  from  the  earliest 
he  latest  period — in  the  highest  and  lowest, 
tearance,  the  offspring  of  charity,  secures  hap- 
!fts9  while  its  absence  insures  misery.  In  the 
testae  circle — in  home  relations  more  espe- 
ly— charity  should  be  our  constant  attendant 
gaide^it  teaches  us  to  consider  others  and 
et  ourselves— it  induces  us  to  investigate 
actions,  and  when  about  to  condemn  those  of 
rs,  to  enquire  what  our  own  would  be  under 
lar  circumstances  ?  It  teaches  us  to  know 
elves — not  to  estimate  too  highly  our  own 
ties — begets  humility  and  meekness — frees 
om  arrogance  and  assumption— and  makes  all 
assessors  really  amiable  people. 
6 


In  this  world  of  unkindness,  where  harsh  and 
ill-natured  constructions  teem — where  every 
action  and  word  of  doubtful  tendency,  invariably 
have  the  worst  face  put  upon  them  by  the  good- 
natured  mass,  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  meet  with 
a  truly  charitable  person ;  one  who  will  not 
readily  condemn,  who  allows  the  benefit  of  doubt 
to  all  criminals,  and  believes  every  man  innocent 
of  a  bad  action  and  evil  intention  until  clearly 
proved  against  him,  and  then  thinks  that  there 
may  be  some  excuse,  some  mitigating  circum- 
stances which  palliate  the  offence.  We  are  all 
too  prone  to  judge  our  fellows. — we  see  and  hear 
of  deeds  that  are  horrible,  and  unhesitatingly  con- 
demn the  authors,  without  thinking  that  the 
temptation  to  sin  might  to  ourselves  have  been 
as  irresistible  as  it  had  proved  to  those  whom  we 
condemn. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  look  upon  all  things  in  the 
best  light, — this  world,  though  a  troublesome 
one,  is  not  all  evil.  Good  can  be  extracted  from 
every  thing,  provided  our  knowledge  of  alchemy 
be  sufficient, — the  bee  sucks  honey  alike  from 
every  flower,  whether  odoriferous  or  not,  and  we 
may  if  so  minded  see 

"  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

To  accomplish  this  much  to  be  desired  end, 
true  charity  is  essential — it  engenders  a  kindly 
feeling  for  our  fellow  creatures — softens  and  tones 
down  their  foibles,  errors,  and  short  comings — 
renders  us  suspicious  of,  and  sceptical  concerning 
our  own  desserts,  and  willing  and  able  to  dis- 
cover good  intentions,  where  without  its  aid,  we 
should  observe  only  selfishness. 

Like  perceives  like  in  the  human  mind,  and, 
consequently,  selfish  people  are  ever  the  most 
acute  in  detecting  selfishness  in  others,  while 
benevolent  men  will  discover  kindness  and  self- 
denial,  where  the  worldly  minded  see  nothing 
but  unmitigated  love  of  self. 

To  the  lovers  of  ease,  and  the  believers  in 
practical  philosophy,  it  must  be  no  slight  re- 
commendation to  charity  that  like  mercy  "  it  is 
twice  blessed,"  <«  it  blesseth  hkn  that  gives  and 
him  that  receives." 

Charitable  constructions  of  other  people's 
deeds  renders  us  happier,— -a  man  who  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  discover  bad  intentions,  is  the 
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victim  of  his  own  suspicion*,  whilst  the  opposite  ■■  operation  the  charitable  reeling*  of  all  those  with 
character  is  in  charity  with  all  men— happy  him-  j  whom  he  associates. 

self— and  so  secured  by  his  charitable  disposi-  We  should  think  of  the  influence  which  our 
rion,  that  even  tbe  envious  and  malicious  pass  I  conduct  has  upon  society,  for  however  insijuifi- 
him,  awed  by  his  repose.  cant  an  atom  we  may  be,  we  still  form  part  of 

Charity  begets  charity,  so  that  a  charitably  '  tbe  great  whole,  and  in  our  sphere  con  do  much 
disposed  man,  must  inevitably  partially  call  into  ■  good  or  evil. 


HERE  is  all   thy  mirth   de-  I 

(parted.  _  j 

Lady  of  the  drooping  eye  f  j 
I  have  seen  ihee  sad  and  silent 
,  When  no  cans*  for  grief  i 
f  was  nigh, 

•.Pale.andspiritless.sndweary,  j 
By  the  fountain's  lonely  sill*,    ; 


linen,  all  was  beauty, 
hy  footsteps  chose  to  *ti 


Stole  upon  tho  step*  of  day 

Of  the  beam,  upon  their  bi 

When  the  spirit  of  the  breei. 

Wolto  them  from  their  *an 

And  that  el™  and  laughing  ( 

3  park  litis  u  tho  skies  abo 
Filled  the  bo»om  of  the  forest 

With  the  angel-song- of  lo- 
And  tbe  flower,  were  thick  ai 

Lisl'ning  to  it*  laughing  V. 
Sometimes  peeping  in  its  bo. 

Wondering  bow  it  could  r. 

How  within  so  sweet  a  tempi 

Could  I  wonder  thou  ihoul 
All  neglectful  of  the  banquet, 

And  the  glittering  a.roy. 
But  thy  brow  was  sad,  and  s 

Was  the  lustre  of  thine  ey 
And  thy  pale  oheelr.  spoke  of 

When  I  ww  no  sorrow  ni 


Shone  within  the  restive 

And  a  vase  of  fragrant  flow 

Shed  a  perfume  over  all. 


Where  was  men  the  cheek's  warn 
Of  the  many  lovely  faces 

Gleaming  'midst  the  festal, 
Thou  didst  bear  the  palm  of  beauty, 


Worshipers  were  crowding  ronnd  thee 

Till  tbe  larking  pride  within  thee, 
From  its  deep  repose  wo*  stirred. 

Tb*i  won  olfcred  at  thy  shrine, 

'Till  thy  cheek  was  worm  and  fevered 

And  thy  thought*  no  longer  thine. 


Passed  the  glow  from  off  thy  cheek. 
And  the  thought*  ihronjed  to  thy  bosom 

Wbicb  thy  tongue  might  never  iprak, 
Flatt'ry's  voice  received  no  answer. 


eye 


Proud,  yet  g, 

And  h 
As  the  vi 

Waking  from  their  srure "sleep. 
And  bis  brow  was  pale  and  lofty, 

Aa  a  poet's  brow  shoold  be, 
And  hi*  (mil*  was  *oft  Bud  sndden, 

As  the  sunlight  on  lite  sea- 
Many  aa  eye  was  flashing  round  him, 

Following  ss  he  psssed  along, 
Many  a  whispered  word  was  spoken, 

And  me  thought  thy  cheek  wa*  crimson, 
When  hi*  eye  by  chance  met  thine, 

Ah  !   fair  lone,  asd  lone  ! 

Do  thy  dreams  respond  to  mine  ? 
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Doth  thy  heart  enfold  a  secret 

In  its  deep  and  inmost  cell  ? 
Hath  thy  bosom  found  a  treasure 

It  hath  guarded  long  and  well  ? 
Ah  !  in  vain  the  heart  may  moulder 

Round  the  secret  of  its  wo, 
When  the  drooping  eye  hetrays  it 

And  the  cheek's  unconscious  glow. 

Thon  hast  wandered  sad  and  lonely 

To  the  fountain's  lovely  side, 
To  indulge  in  thoughts  thy  bosom 

Hath  no  wish  but  that  to  hide. 
Drink  not  the  delicious  poison, 

That  such  loneness  can  impart, 
For  the  chords  of  love  will  tighten 

Round  thy  warm  and  trusting  heart 

Lady  why  thus  fly  his  presence) 

He  round  whom  thy  thoughts  revolve 
W  ith  a  strange  mysterious  feeling, 

Which  thou  canst  not,  will  not  solve  ? 
Doest  thou  shun  his  presence  ever, 

But  to  muse  upon  his  worth  ? 
After  draining  poisoned  chalice, 

Dashest  thou  the  cup  to  earth  ? 


In  the  bosom  dwells  a  tenant, 

Dwells  a  strange  and  wayward  one, 
Now  he  revels  in  the  tempest, 

Now  rejoices  in  the  sun ; 
But  a  sudden  thought  steals  o'er  him, 

Like  a  ghostly  form  at  noon, 
And  the  gladness  of  his  glory, 

Yields  to  disappointment  soon. 

Aye  !  the  heart  will  sometimes  triumph 

In  the  mis'ry  it  endures, 
Crushing  hope  and  seeking  shadow*, 

Where  no  meteor  star  allures ; 
Shunning  paths  that  soon  would  lead  it 

To  the  haven  of  its  hopes ; 
Ah,  the  strange*  and  wayward  pilot, 

Seeks  the  storm  with  which  -it  copes. 

Shun  not  thou  a  noble  spirit, 

And  an  intellectual  brow, 
Can  he  ever  hope  to  worship, 

Cold  and  shy  as  thou  art  now  ? 
Should  two  hearts  whose  ev'ry  feeling 

Might  so  nearly  be  allied, 
Take  the  icy  garb  of  coldness, 

And  thus  fester  side  by  side  ? 


"THE  WORD  IS  VERT 
MOUTH,  AND  TN 


REAMS  shall  bind  my 
soul  no  longer, 
Darkly  to    the  valley 
clod; 
v  Ever  shall  its  flight  grow 
stronger, 
Soaring  upward  to  my 
God; 
Near  nnto  me, 
+j,  ^  Thrillingthrougfa  me, 

His  kind  voice  shall  never  cease 
Whisp'ring  words  of  truest  peace. 

When  the  night  is  round  me  sweeping, 

Like  a  wide  protecting  wing ; 
Ere  mine  eyes  are  dark  with  sleeping, 
Breathes  that  voice  from  every  thing ; 
I  shall  hear  it, 
But  not  fear  it, 
Echoed  through  my  bosom's  core  : 
«•  Go  beloved— and  sin  no  more." 

Then— though  evil  hands  be  wresting, 
Written  scriptures  from  my  sight ; 


I 


NIGH    THEE,    IN    THY 
THY    HEART." 

Deuteronomy,    xxx.     14. 

Inner  joy  goes  on,  attesting 

God's  high  word  of  love  and  light : 

Never  dimming, 

Ever  hymning, 
To  the  long  enduring  breast, 
«*  Come — and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

His  dear  mercy,  very  surely, 

Shall  be  near  for  ever  more ; 
If— confidingly  and  purely, 
God — my  God  I  still  adore  : 

From  his  altar,  ft 

Never  falter ; 
Bearing  in  his  blessing  part, 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 

At  the  last,  when  o'er  mo  thickly 
Gather  dim  the  damps  of  death  ; 
And  the  proyer — "  Come  !  Jesus  quickly," 
Struggles  through  my  fleeting  breath  :• 
God  forgive  me, 
And  receive  me 
In  his  mansions,  bright  and  blest, 
Entered  into  heaven's  rest. 

II.  M. 


THE    DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


SHALL  love  jour  mother 

very  much,  Charles :    but 

Jo  you  think  she  will  love 

rue  ''"  said  a  graceful  young 

/"creature,  leaning  with  an 

air    of    lender    confidence 

upon  the  arm  of  her  com- 

?  panion,    and    looting     up 

'  earnestly  in  bis  face.     She 

wii  a  little  above  the  ordinary  stature,  with  a 

form  so  delicate  as  lo  appear  almost  fragile — a 

pure  semi- transparent  skin,  and  a  cheek — 

"  Like  the  apple  tree  blown, 

By  the  dew  fountain  fed, 
Was  the  bloom  of  her  cheek, 


Eyes  of  heaven's  own  blue  beamed  with  love  and 
delight,  ns  they  wandered  over  the  frank,  honest 
face  of  the  young  man,  who  stood  looking  down 
into  them,  as  they  reflected  back  his  own  image. 
He  could  not  love  himself,  without  harm  to  him- 
iel  I' ;  but  he  could  gaze  on  and  love  to  gaze  for  ever 
upon  the  image  of  himself  pictured  in  those  dear 
eyes,  and  yet  be  innocent. 

"  Love  you,  Ellen  T  How  can  she  help  loving 
your" 

i' I  do  not  know  why  any  one  should  love'me," 
wai  the  artless  reply. 

"  1  do  not  know  how  any 


help  loving 


"  Ah,  you  may  think  ao.  But  every  one  does 
not  see  with  your  eyes.  And  may  be,  you  are 
only  blinded.  1  am  not  perfect  Charles.  Do  n't 
forget  that." 

"  You  are  perfect  to  me,  and  that  is  all  I  ask. 
But  say,  EUen,  dear,  slia'n't  we  be  married  in  a 
month?" 

"  I  am  to  young,  Charles.  And  than,  I  ought 
to  be  certain  that  your  mother  ia  wiHing.  Dies 
she  know  all  about  it?    You  have  written  to'  her, 

The  young  man  did  not  reply  for  some  moments. 
Then  he  Mid. 

»  Never  fear,  Ellen.  My  mother  will  love  you 
as  her  own  child,  when  she  sees  and  knows  you. 
1  have  not  written  about  you  to  her,  because,  as 
I  must  tell  you,  my  mother,  though  one  of  the 
best  of  women,  is  a  little  proud  of  her  standing 


in  society.  The  moment  I  write  to  her  on  this 
subject,  she  will  have  a  dozen  grave  questions  to 
ask  about  your  family,  and  whether  they  are 
connected  with  this  great  personage  or  that? — 
questions  that  1  despair  of  answering,  in  a  letter, 
to  her  satisfaction.  But  your  dear  face  will 
explain  all,  and  stop  all  inquiries,  when  I  present 
you  to  her  as  my  wife." 
\  <•  Do  n't  be  ao  certain  of  that,  Charles.  If  your 
I  mother  is  proud  of  her  family,  she  will  be  raorti- 
\  Bed   and   displeased    should   her   son   marry   an 

|  "  The  proudest  mother  on  earth  would  receive 
|  you  into  her  bosom,  and  call  you  her  daughter, 
J  without  an  emotion  of  wounded  pride!"  was  the 
lover's  confident  reply.  "  I  know  it.  I  know 
|  ray  mother  too  well  not  to  be  confident  on  thia 

\  "  You  ought  to  know,  Charles.  But  I  would 
much  rather  be  certain.  1  love  you  better  than 
my  life — but  if  I  thought  that  your  marry  ing'1^*. 
would  separate  you  from  your  mother's  low-,  i 
would  never  consent  to  a  union.  Ah,  (here  can 
be  no  love  so  pure,  so  deep,  so  unselfish  as  asj 
mother's  love.  A  mother  !  Oh,  how  sweet  the 
name!  How  holy  the  office  !  I  can  remember, 
though  hut  faintly,  my  mother.  I  was  but  a 
little  girl  when  I  lost  her,  but  I  still  see  her  fare  * 
as  it  often  bent  over  me  while  1  lay  in  my  little 
bed,  and  I  still,  at  times,  can  hear  her  voice.  Oh, 
what  would  I  not  have  given  had  she  lived  !  Ah, 
Charles,  be  sure  that  In  no  act  of  your  life  you* 
wrong  your  mother,  or  give  her  pain." 

Charles  Linden  belonged  to  a  family  that 
claimed  descent  from  aome  distinguished  ancestor 
on  the  mother's  aide— some  one  who  had  come 
from  England  a  long  time  ago,  and  who,  when 
there,  ranked  as  one  of  gentle  blood.  Of  the 
worth  of  his  principles,  little  was  known.  He 
may  have  been  a  high  minded  and  honorable  man, 
or  he  may  have  possessed  qualities  worthy  of  the 
detestation  of  all.  Be  that  as  it  miy^Mre.  Lin- 
:n  valued  herself  highly  on  having.  cM»e  down 
right  line,  through  three  generations',  from  thia 
distinguished  individual ;  and  there  were  plenty 
to  estimate  her  by  her  own  standard.  As  a 
nn,  taking  her  for  what  she  wss  worth,  she 
would  have  done  very  well,  and  received  from  all 
aible  people  due  consideration.    Bat,  her  true 

:  chancier  as  a   woman   was   glntsed  over,  and 
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somewhat  defaced  by  her  pride.  She  did  not 
regard  her  own  qualities  of  mind  as  any  thing—  her 
standing  as  one  of  the  true  aristocrats  of  society 
was  every  thing.  As  for  her  husband,  little  was 
ever  said  about  his  ancestors.  He  had  no  scruples 
while  living  about  an  investigation ;  for  he  feared 
none !  His  nUher  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and 
his  grandfather  an  honest  farmer  who  had  fought 
for  his  country  during  the  whole  Revolutionary 
campaign.  The  old  soldier  left  to  his  son  the 
inheritance  of  sound  moral  principles,  a  good 
education,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  country. 
With  these  as  his  only  patrimony,  he  started  in 
the  world.  At  the  age  of  fifty  he  died,  leaving 
to  his  children  an  untarnished  name,  and  forty 
thonsand  dollars  apiece.  The  father  of  Charles 
Linden  had  been  in  business  several  years  when 
this  event  took  place,  and  had  already  acquired 
by  his  own  exertions,  as  well  as  by  marriage,  a 
handsome  property.  He  died  wheu  Charles,  his 
eldest  son,  was  but  sixteen,  leaving  three  children, 
two  sons  and  one  daughter;  and  a  widow  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
To  each  of  the  children  be  left  fifty  thousand. 
This  did  not  please  the  aristocratic  notions  of  the 
mother : — It  would  have  been  more  in  consonance 
wkh  her  views,  if  but  one  third  of  the  whole 
property  had  been  left  to  her,  and  the  balance  to 
their  oldest  son,  with'  the  reservation  of  small 
annuities  for  the  other  children.  In  her  own  mind, 
she  determined  to  will  all  she  had  to  Charles,  with 
she  diatinoj  proviso,  that  he  took  possession  of  it 
only  on  the  condition  of  dropping  his  father's 
name,  and  assuming  that  of  her  family — which 
was  Beauchamp. 

Long  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
she  commenced  her  insiduous  attacks  upon  his 
native  manliness  of  character,  which  showed 
itself  in  a  disposition  to  value  every  thing  with 
tvhich  he  came  in  contact,  according  to  intrinsic 
worth.  He  never  thought  of  the  family  of  any 
one  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  association, 
hot  of  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  At  school  he 
had  learned  how  to  estimate  individual  worth ; — 
books,  truly  American  books,  conceived  by 
American  minds,  strengthened  the  right  impres- 
sion so  made.  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Linden 
attempted  to  show  him  that  family  was  the 
primary  thing  to  be  considered  in  his  associations 
with  people,  her  efforts  were  altogether  fruit- 
less. 

All  persons  of  Mrs.  Linden's  way  of  thinking, 
make  it  a  point  to  take  the  marriage  of  their 
children  pretty  much  into  their  own  hands,  believ- 
ing that  their  external  views  on  the  subject  are 
far  better  than  the  internal  attraction  towards  an 
object  that  can  be  truly  loved,  which  their  children 
imagine  they  feel,— -or,  as  they  say  "imagine." 
6» 


The  mother  of  Charles  understood  well  her  daly 
in  this  matter.  Long  before  her  son  had  passed 
his  fourteenth  year,  she  had  made  a  selection  for 
him  in  a  little  Miss,  younger  then  he  was  by  two 
years,  named  Antoinette  Billings.  Antoinette  s 
mother  was  a  woman  after  Mrs.  Linden's  own 
heart.  She  understood  the  first  distant  hint  made 
on  the  subject,  and  readily  came  to  a  fair  and 
open  understanding  with  Mrs.  Linden.  Then  it 
was  managed  so  that  the  children  were  moch 
together,  and  they  were  taught  to  look  upon  each 
other  as  engaged  for  marriage  at  some  future  day. 

Charles  was  a  fine,  noble  hearted,  independent 
boy ;  but  Antoinette  waa  a  spoiled,  pert,  selfish 
creature,  and  had  but  little  control  over  her  tem- 
pers, that  were  by  no  means  amiable.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  future  husband,  so  called, 
wisely  determined  that  Miss  Antoinette  should 
never  be  his  wife,  and  he  told  his  mother  so  in 
very  plain  language.  She  tried  every  art  in  her 
power  to  influence  Charles,  but  it  was  no  use. 
He  inherited  too  much  truly  noble  blood  from  his 
independent,  right-thinking  father. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  left  his  native 
place  and  entered  into  business  in  a  neighboring 
city.  His  mother  parted  with  him  reluctantly ; 
but  there  were  strong  reasons  why  he  should  go, 
and  she  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  to 
oppose  him. 

About  a  year  after  his  removal  from  P— ,  to 
his  new  place  of  residence,  Charles  Linden  met 
Ellen  Fleetwood. .  She  bad  come,  recently,  from 
one  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  resided  in  the 
family  of  a  distant  relative.  His  first  impressions 
were  favorable— each  subsequent  meeting  con- 
firmed them,— and,  at  length  he  found  himself 
really  attached  to  her.  So  little  of  bis  mother's 
peculiar  spirit  had  he  imbibed,  that  it  did  not 
once  occur  to  him  to  ask  about  her  family,  until 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  himself  in  mar- 
riage. Inquiry  on  this  subject  resulted  in  the 
discovery,  that  Ellen's  parents  were  distinguished 
from  the  mass  in  no  particular  way.  They  had 
married  early  and  her  mother  died  early.  Her 
father,  whose  very  existence  seemed  to  have  been 
wrapped  up  in  that  of  his  wife,  went  fcway  soon 
after  her  death,  and  never  returned.  It  was 
believed  by  his  friends  that  he  did  not  survive 
her  long.  Ellen  was  then  Ave  years  old.  An 
aunt  adopted  her,  and  raised  her  as  her  own  child. 
A  year  before  Linden  met  her,  this  aunt  had  died, 
leaving  her  a  small  income.  She  removed, 
shortly  alter  this  event,  at  the  request  of  a 
relative-— the  only  surviving  one,  as  far  as  she 
knew— and  now  lived  with  her.  Of  the  precise 
character  of  the  father  and  mother,  he  could  learn 
nothing.  Ellen,  therefore,  neither  lost  nor  gained 
any  thing  in  his  eyu  by  birth.    For  what  she 
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was  to  him,  and  for  that  alone,  he  loved  her— end 
loved  her  purely  and  tenderly. 

An  engagement  took  place  in  a  few  months 
alter  their  acquaintance  commenced.  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  that  the  conversation  detailed 
in  the  opening  of  our  story  commenced,  from 
which  it  will  appear,  that  Charles  bad  not  yet 
ventured  to  inform  his  mother  of  the  choice  he 
had  made.  Knowing  the  strength  of  her  peculiar 
prejudices,  he  had  every  thing  to  fear,  so  far  as 
opposition  was  concerned.  The  faet  that  Ellen 
appeared  so  anxious  to  obtain  her  favor,  made 
him  less  willing  to  risk  the  consequences  of  in- 
forming his  mother  that  he  had  made  his  choice 
of  a  wife.  He  knew  that  she  would  oppose  a 
marriage  most  strenuously.  What  the  effect  of 
such  opposition  upon  the  mind  of  Ellen  would  be, 
it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  tell ; — it  might,  he 
feared,  lead  her  to  decline  bis  offer.  For  this 
reason  he  urged  an  immediate  union  ;  and  wished 
it  to  take  place  without  his  parent's  knowledge. 
Rllen  opposed  this,  earnestly,  but  was,  finally, 
induced  to  yield.  They  were  married,  and  started 
the  next  morning  to  visit  Mrs.  Linden.  Two 
days  before  Charles  had  written  to  inform  his 
mother  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  of  his 
intended  return  home,  on  a  short  visit  with  his 
bride.' 

"  My  dear  mother,"  a  portion  of  his  letter  read, 
— "I  know  you  will  be  grieved,  and  I  fear, 
offended  at  what  I  have  done ;  but  wait  only  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  you  can  see  my  Ellen — your 
Ellen,  let  me  say, — and  you  will  be  grieved  and 
angry  no  longer.  She  will  love  you  as  only  an 
unselfish  child  can  love  a  mother;  and  you 
will  love  her  the  moment  you  see  her.  I  have 
talked  to  her  from  the  first  about  you,  and  she 
has  already  so  pure  an  affection  for  you,  that  she 
is  longing  to  see  you,  and  throw  herself  upon  your 
bosom.  Oh !  let  me  beg  of  you  to  receive  her  in 
toe  spirit  with  which  she  is  coming  to  you..  Be 
to  her  a  mother  as  she  wishes  to  be  to  you  a 
child." 

It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  at  heart 
that  Charles  Linden  set  out  to  visit  his  mother. 
These  couH  not  be  felt  without  their  effect  being 
perceived  by  Ellen,  who  was  tremblingly  anxious 
about  her  reception.  Her  spirits,  became,  in 
consequence,  depressed,  and  more  than  once, 
Charles  found  tears  stealing  from  beneath  her 
half  closed  eyelids.  He  understood,  well,  the 
cause,  and  strove,  but  vainly,  to  assure  her  that 
all  would  be  as  her  heart  could  wish. 

It  was  nearly  night- fall  when  the  carriage  that 
conveyed  them  from  the  steamboat  landing,  drew 
up  before  the  elegant  residence  of  Mrs.  Linden. 
Charles  hurried  in  with  his  young  bride,  his  mind 
in  a  tumult  of  anxiety.    A  servant  was  sent  up 


to  announce  his  arrival.  Five  minutes  passed, 
and  they  still  sat  alone  in  the  parlor,  Charles 
deeply  agitated,  and  Ellen  looking  pale  and 
frightened. 

<*  What  can  keep  her  so  long?"  the  young  man 
had  just  said,  in  a  husky  whisper,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  his  mother  entered  with  a  slow,  dig- 
nified step,  her  face  calm,  but  serene,  and  her 
tall  person  drawn  up  to  its  full  height.  Charles 
started  forward,  but  the  instantly  raised  hand  and 
forbidding  aspect  of  hiB  mother,  restrained  him. 

«  Do  n't  come  near  me,"  she  said,  coldly — "  Yon 
have  done  that  for  which  I  shall  never  forgive 
you.  Go  at  once  from  my  presence,  with  the 
mean-spirited  creature  who  has  dared  to  suppose 
that  I  would  acknowledge  as  my  daughter  one 
who  has  corrupted  and  robbed  me  of  my  son.  Go ! 
We  are  mother  and  son  no  longer.  I  dissolve  the. 
tie.    Go!" 

And  the  mother,  whose  assumed  calmness  had. 
given  place  to  a  highly  excited  manner,  waved 
her  hand  imperatively  towards  the  door. 

Ellen  who  had  started  up  the  moment  Mrs. 
Linden  appeared,  now  came  forward,  and  throw- 
ing herself  at  her  feet,  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  lifted  to  hero  her  sweet  pale  face  and  tearful 
eyes.  For  an  instant  the  mother's  face  grew  dark 
with  passion ;  then  she  made  a  movement  as  if 
she  were  about  to  spurn  the  suppliant  indignantly, 
when  Charles  sprang  before  her,  and  lifting  Ellen 
in  his  arms,  bore  her  from  the  house,  and  placed 
her,  half  fainting,  in  the  carriage  that  still  stoo£ 
at  the  door.  A  hurried  direction  was  given  to 
the  driver,  who  mounted  his  box  and  dfpve  off  to 
a  hotel,  where  they  passed  the  night,  and,. on  the 
next  morning,  returned  home  to  the  city  they  had 
left  on  the  previous  day. 

It  was  long  before  a  smile  lighted  up  the 
countenance  of  the  young  bride.    In  silence  she 
upbraided  herself  for  having  been  the  cause  oU 
estranging  from  each  other  a  mother  and  her  son. 

"  It  was  so  wrong,"  she  said,  in  a  sad  tone, 
when,  after  the  passage  of  a  month,  the  subject 
was  conversed  about  between  them  with  more 
than  usual  calmness.  *<  You  should  have,  first  of 
all,  written  to  your  mother,  and  asked  her  con- 
sent." 

"  But  I  knew  that  she  would  not  give  it.  I 
knew  her  peculiar  prejudices  too  well.  My  only 
hope  was  the  impression  your  dear  face  would 
make  upon  her.  I  was  sure  that  for  her  to  see 
you  would  be  to  love  you.    But,  I  was  mistaken." 

"Alas!  too  sadly  mistaken.  We  have  made 
her  unhappy  through  life.  Oh !  how  that  thought 
distresses  me." 

"She  deserves  all  the  unhappiness  she  may 
feel.  For  me,  I  do  not  pity  h«»r."  Charles 
Linden  said  this  with  a  good  deal  of  bitterness. 
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(»0h!  Charles, — do  not  speak  so— do  not  feel  > 
so.  She  is  your  mother,  and  you  acted  against 
what  you  knew  to  be  one  of  her  strongest  preju- 
dices," Ellen  said,  earnestly.  « I  do  not  feel 
augry  with  her.  When  I  think  of  her,  it  is  with 
grief  that  she  is  unhappy.  The  time  may  yet 
come,— pray  heaven  it  come  quickly ! — when  she 
will  feel  differently  toward  one  whose  heart  she 
does  not  know,— when  she  will  love  me  as  a 
daughter,  and  I  will  love  her  as  a  mother." 

"She  does  not  deserve  the  love  of  one  like 
you,"  was  the  bitterly  spoken  reply. 

"  Ah,  Charles !  why  will  you  speak  so?  It  is 
not  right." 

"  I  can  no  more  help  it  than  I  can  help  feeling 
and  thinking,  Ellen.  I  am  indignant,  and  I  must 
express  my  feelings.  What  a  poor  substitute  is 
birth,  or  family  connexion,  or  standing  in  society, 
for  a  mother  to  offer  her  son,  instead  of  a  pure 
heart  that  cam  love  fervently.  If  I  had  yielded  to 
dictation  on  this  subject,  I  would  hmgr  ago  have 
been  the  unhappy  husband  of  a  vain,  selfish,  proud 
creature,  whom  I  never  could  have  loved.  No — 
no — Ellen.  I  cannot  help  being  angry,  if  J  may 
so  speak,  at  the  thought  of  such  uujust,  unwise 
assumption  of  prerogative  in  a  parent.  It  is  God 
who  joins  together  in  orderly  marriage — not  man ; 
and  when  roan  attempts  to  assume  the  place  of 
God  in  this  matter,  his  work  is  evil.  I  would 
give  my  child,  were  I  a  parent,  all  the  light,  all 
toe  intelligence  in  my  power  to  give  him,  and 
then  let  him  choose  for  himself.  To  do  more 
would  be  in  my />  pinion,  a  sin  against  God,  and,  as 
such,  I  would  shun  it  with  horror." 

In  time,  tije  deep  affliction  of  mind  that  Ellen 
had  experienced,  subsided.  She  felt  the  injustice 
of  Mrs.  Linden's  conduct,  and,  though  she  had  no 
indignant  or  unkind  feelings  towards  her,  she 
thought  of  her  without  an  emotion  of  filial  regard. 
Year  after  year  went  by,  and,  as  no  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  Charles  and  his  wife  by  Mrs.  j 
Linden,  they  did  not  again  venture  near  her,  nor 
take  any  steps  to  conciliate  her  favor.  Her  treat- 
ment of  Ellen  had  so  outraged  her  son,  that  he 
tried  to  forget  that  he  had  a  mother ;  for  he  could 
not  think  of- her  without  a  bitterness  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  feel.  The  only  means  of  knowing 
what  took  place  at  home  was  through  his  sister, 
between  whom  and  himself  had  always  existed 
a  warm  affection.  She  wrote  to  him  frequently, 
and  he,  as  well  as  his  wife,  wrote  to  her  often. 
Their  letters  to  her  were,  at  her  request,  sent 
under  cover  to  a  friend,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant 
consequences  that  would  ensue  should  the  proud, 
overbearing  mother,  become  aware  of  the  corres- 
pondence. 

From  his  sister,  who  had  something  of  his  own 
independence  of  feeling,  Charles  learned  that  his 


brother  William,  at  bis  mother's  instance,  was 
about  to  marry  Antoinette  Billings.  And,  also, 
that  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  legis- 
lature to  have  his  name  changed  to  Beaucharop, 
his  mother's  family  name.  As  an  inducement 
for  him  to  gratify  her  pride  in  this  thing,  Mrs. 
Linden  had  promised  William,  that,  on  the  very 
day  the  legislature  granted  the  petition,  she  would 
transfer  to  him  the  whole  amount  of  her  property, 
witlTthe  exception  of  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Subsequently  Charles  learned  that  the  name 
of  his  brother  had  been  changed ;  that  the  mar- 
riage had  taken  place ;  and,  that  his  mother  had 
relinquished  all  of  her  property,  with  a  small 
reservation,  into  the  hands  of  her  son.  All  this 
took  place  within  three  years  after  his  own  mar- 
riage. 

The  next  intelligence  was,  of  an  attempt  being 
made  to  force  Florence,  his  si6ter,  into  a  marriage 
most  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  This  aroused  his 
indignation  afresh.  He  wrote  to  her  strongly  ; 
and  conjured  her  by  every  high  and  holy  con- 
sideration not  to  permit  the  sacrifice  to  take 
place.  Florence  possessed  too  much  of  his  own 
spirit  tamely  to  yield  in  a  matter  like  this.  His 
Jrequent  letters  strengthened  her  to  resist  all  the 
efforts  of-  both  mother  and  brother  to  induce  her 
to  yield  to  their  mercenary  wishes.  Finding  that 
she  was  firm,  a  system  of  persecution,  in  the  hope 
of  forcing  her  to  an  assent  was  commenced 
against  her.  As  soon  as  Charles  learned  this,  he 
went  immediately  to  P  ,,  and  saw  Florence 

at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in-puvsuading  her  to  return  home  with 
him.  Neither  her  mother  nor  William  showed 
her  any  real  affection,  and  they  were  both  plotting 
against  her  happiness  for  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  her  and  Charles  there  Jiad  always  been 
a  deep  attachment.  She  not  only  loved  him,  but 
confided  in  him.  She  had  never  seen  his  wife, 
but  Charles  had  written  so  much  about  her,  and 
Ellen's  letters  pictured  a  mind  so  gentle,  so  good, 
that  Florence  loved  her  only  less  than  she  loved 
her  brother.  And  there  was  another  there  to 
love,  of  whcm  she  had  heard  much — a  fair  haired 
child  named  Florence.  Is  it  a  subject  of  wonder 
that  she  fled  from  her  mother,  to  find  a  paradise 
in  comparison  to  what  she  had  left,  in  the  home 
of  Charles  and  his  pure  hearted  companion  ?  We 
think  not. 

The  meeting  between  her  and  Ellen  was  ore 
in  which  both  their  hearts  overflowed— in  which 
affections  mingled — in  which  two  loving  spirits 
become  united  in  bonds  that  nothing  could  break. 

We  turn,  now,  to  the  disappointed  Mrs.  Liu- 
den.  Knowing  that  to  inform  her  mother  of  the 
step  she  had  resolved  to  take,  would  do  no  good. 
but  only  cause  her  to  endure  a  storm  of  pastion,. 
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Florence  left  home  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  her  purpose. 

In  settling  upon  .her  son  William  her  whole 
estate,  with  the  small  reservation  before  men- 
tioned, Mrs.  Linden  gave  up  to  him  the  splendid 
mansion  in  which  she  lived,  with  its  costly  fur- 
niture— and  the  entire  control  of  it,  as  a  matter 
that  followed  of  course,  to  his  young  wife. 
Many  months  had  not  passed  before  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  what  she  had  done  began  to  creep 
into  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Linden.  Her  pride  of  fam- 
ily had  been  gratified — but,  already,  had  her 
pride  of  independence  been  assailed.  It  was 
plain  that  she  was  not  now  of  as  much  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  her  son  as  before.  As  to  Antoi- 
nette, the  more  she  came  intimately  in  contact 
with  her,  the  less  she  liked  her.  She  found  little 
in  her  that  she  could  love.  The  scheme  of  mar- 
rying Florence  to  a  young  man  of  "  one  of  the 
first  families"  (the  only  recommendation  he  had) 
was  heartily  entered  into  by  this  worthy  trio, 
and  while  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, they  drew  together  with  much  appearance 
of  harmony.  The  end  united  them.  But  after 
Florence  had  broken  away  from  the  toils  they  had 
been  throwing  around  her,  and  they  became  satis- 
fied, from  the  strong  independent  letters  which  { 
she  sent  home,  that  all  hope  of  bending  her  to 
their  wishes  was  at  an  end,  the  true  character  of 
each  began  to  show  itself  more  fully. 

Mrs.  Linden  had  an  imperious  will.  She  had 
always  exercised  over  her  children  a  rigid  con- 
trol, at  the  same  time,  that  in  their  earlier  years 
she  had  won  their  affections.  The  freedom  of 
mature  years,  and  the  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility which  it  brings,  caused  all  of  them  to 
rebel  against  the  continued  exercise  of  parental 
domination.  In  the  case  of  Charles  and  Florence, 
the  effect  was  a  broad  separation.  William  had 
sinister  ends  to  gain  in  appearing  to  yield  a  pas- 
sive submission  to  his  mother's  will.  When  the 
bulk  of  her  property  was  transferred'  to  him, 
those  ends  were  gained,  and  he  felt  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  suffer  any  encroachment  upon  his  free- 
dom. In  one  act  of  obedience,  he  had  fulfilled 
all  obligations  of  filial  duty,  and  was  not  disposed 
to  trouble  himself  further.  He  had  consented  to 
give  up  his  father's  name,  and  to  marry  a  woman 
for  whom  he  had  no  affection,  to  please  his  mother, 
and  to  get  a  large  estate.  The  estate  set  off 
against  these,  balanced  the  account ;  and  now, 
there  being  nothing  more  to  gain,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  yield.  When,  therefore,  after  the  design 
of  marrying  Florence  to  a  man  of  "  good  family," 
had  failed,  the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
mother  to  exercise  control  over  him,  was  met  in 
a  very  decided  way.  His  wife,  likewise,  showed 
a  disposition  to  make  her  keep  in  her  own  place. 


She  was  mistress  in  the  house,  now,  and  she  let 
it  be  clearly  seen. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  mother's  eyes  were 
fully  opened  to  the  folly  she  had  committed.  But 
true  sight  had  come  too  late.  Reflection  on  the 
ungratefulness  of  her  children  aroused  her  indig- 
nation, instead  of  subduing  her  feelings.  An 
open  rupture  ensued,  and  then  came  a  separation. 
Mrs.  Linden  left  the  house  of  her  son— but  a 
short  time  before  it  was  her  own  house — and 
took  lodgings  in  the  family  of  an  old  friend,  with 
a  heart  full  of  bitterness  towards  her  children. 
In  Antoinette  she  had  been  miserably  disap- 
pointed. A  weak,  vain,  passionate,  selfish  crea- 
ture, she  had  shown  not  the  slightest  regard  for 
Mrs.  Linden,  but  had  exhibited  towards  her  a 
most  unamiable  temper. 

When  it  was  communicated  to  Antoinette  by 
her  husband,  that  his  mother  had  left  them,  she 
tossed  her  head  and  said—  • 

'*  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

<<  No  you  must  not  say  that,"  was  William  s 
reply,  with  an  effort  to  look  serious  and  offended. 

«  And  why  not  ?  It 's  the  truth.  She  has  made 
herself  as  disagreeable  as  she  could  ever  since  we 
were  married-;  and  I  would  be  a  hypocrite  to  say 
that  I  was  not  glad  to  be  rid  of  her." 

<•  She  is  my  mother,  and  you  must  not  speak 
so  about  her,"  returned  William,  now  feeling 
really  offended.  « 

"  How  will  you  help  it,  pray?"  was  the  sting- 
ing reply.  And  the  ill-tempered  creature  looked 
at  her  husband  with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 

Muttering  a  curse,  he  turned  from  her  and 
left  the  bouse.  The  rage  of  a  husband  who  is 
only  restrained  by  the  fear  of  disgrace,  from 
striking  his  wife,  is  impotent.  His  anly  le- 
source  is  to  fly  from  the  object  of  his  indignation. 
So  felt  and  acted  William  Eeauchamp.  A  mere 
wordy  contention  with  his  wife,  experience  had 
already  proved  to  him,  would  be  an  inglorious  one. 

Fearing,  from  bis  knowledge  of  his  brother's 
character  and  disposition,  a  result,  sooner  or 
later,  like  that  which  bad  taken  place,  Charles 
Linden,  although  he  held  no  correspondence  with 
any  of  his  family,  had  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion from  a  friend,  of  all  that  transpired  at 
P . 

One  evening,  on  coming  home  from  business, 
and  joining  his  wife  and  sister,  between  whom 
love  had  grown  into  a  strong  uniting  bond,  he 
said, 

"  I  have  rather  painful  news  from  P ." 

"  What  is  it?"  was  asked  by  both  Ellen  and 
Florence,  with  anxious  concern  on  both  their 
faces. 

«  Mother  has  separated  herself  from  William 
and  his  wife." 
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"  What  I  bare  been  expecting  to  hear,  almost  j  All    the  softness  of  character,  that  had  been 
very  day,"  Florence  replied.    «  Antoinette  has     assumed  in  ber  intercourse  with  the  world,  bad 


ever  treated  mother  as  if  she  had  the  slightest  been  laid  aside.  She  was  silent,  stern  and  cold 
sgard  for  her.   As  to  love,  she  has  bat  one  object    to  all  who  met  her. 

pon  which  to  lavish  it,— that  is  herself.  She  j  Deeply  did  this  intelligence  afflict  Charles,  and 
ires  no  more  for  William  than  she  does  for  j  he  yearned  to  draw  near  his  mother.  But  he 
other,  and  is  only  bound  to  htm  by  external  \  feared  to  do  so,  lest  in  her  haughty  pride,  she 
•osidemtioDs.    Bat,  where  has  mother  gone  ?"    |  should  throw  him  off  again,  and  thus  render  a 

"  To  the  house  of  Mrs.  R ."  j  reconciliation  still  more  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 

«  An  old  friend."  \  ble. 

«  Yes.    Bat  she  mast  be  very  unhappy."  j      While  in  this  state  of  doubt,  affairs  assumed  a 

><  Miserable."    And  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  <,  new  feature.    Charles  received  a  letter  from  a 

len.  <  friend  that  the  banking  institution  in  the  stocks 

*  In  the  end,  it  will  no  doubt,  be  best  for  her,  (  of  which  his  mother's  entire  property  was  invested, 

irence,"  said  the  brother.    «  She  will  suffer  \  had  failed,  and  that  she  was  penniless. 

tely,  bat  her  false  views  of  life,  let  us  hope,  \      <<  O,  Charles !    Go  to  her  at  once!"  was  the 

1  be  corrected,  and  then  we  shall  have  it  in  \  exclamation  of  Ellen,  the  moment  her  husband 

power  to  make  her  last  days  the  best  and  \  read  to  her  the  intelligence.  "It  is  time  now. 
piest  of  her  life."  '.  All  else  has  failed  her." 

Oh,  how^Iadly  will  I  join  you  in  that  work !"  j  »  I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  doubtingly.  «  This 
(.  Linden  said,  with  a  glow  of  pure  enthusi-  ;'  circumstance  will  make  William  sensible  of  his 

on  her  fsce.  "  Write  to  her,  dear  husband  !  \  duty ;  he  will,  no  doubt,  restore  her  a  part  of  the 
nee,  and  tell  her  that  our  home  shall  be  her  ;  property  received  from  her  hands.  This  is  the 
ie,  and  that  we  will  love  her  with  an  on-  \  least  he  can  do." 

eringlove."  j      Florence  differed  with  her  brother.     She  did 

Not  yet,  dear,"  returned  Charles  Linden,  in  ;  not  believe  that  either  William  or  his  wife  would 
ice  scarcely  audible  from  emotion,  turning  to  !  regard  their  mother  in  any  way.  Both  were  too 
a  and  regarding  her  for  a  moment  with  a  \  selfish,  and  too  unforgiving.  Much  was  said  all 
of  loving  approval. — <<  Not  yet.  The  time  around ;  but  no  clear  course  of  action  was  per- 
Jttt  will  come ;  but  it  is  not  now.     My     ceived. 

ier*s  heart  is  full  of  haughty  pride,  and  she  \  « I  '11  tell  you  what  you  can  do  !"  spoke  up 
d  spurn,  indignantly,  any  overtures  we  might  Mrs.  Linden,  her  eyes  sparkling.  A  thought  had 
>."  1  flashed  over  her  mind, 

ten  conversation  passed  as  to  what  should  j      "  What  is  it,  Ellen?"  asked  her  husband. 
sir  futnre  conduct  in  regard  to  the  mother,  j      <<  You  can  send  her,  under  a  blank  envelope,  a 

was  anxious  to  make  advances  at  once,  bat ;  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  and  thus  keep  her 
isband  and  his  sister,  who  knew  Mrs.  Linden  '  above  the  bitter  feeling  of  dependence.    More 

better  than  she  did,  objected.  ;  can  be  sent  when  more  is  required." 

itne  will  indicate  what  it  is  right  for  us  to  \  "True!  true!"  was  the  husband's  quick  reply. 
ler  husband  said.     *<  Let  us  only  keep  our  \  "  And  I  will  do  it." 

willing,  and  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  j  When  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  in 
before  many  years  pass  by."  j  which  the  little  remnant  of  her  property  was 

ears  V*  said  Ellen,  in  an  earnest,  doubting  j  contained,  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Linden,  her 

spirits  sunk.  Pride  had  kept  her  up  before.  But 
may  be  only  months,  dear,— and  yet  it  may  j  now,  her  haughly  self  dependence,  her  indignation, 
rs.  It  takes  time  to  break  a  haughty  will,  to  her  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  her  children, 
»  a  proud  heart.  But  you  shall  yet  see  the  j  gave  way,  and  in  conscious  weakness  6he  bowed 
len  my  mother  will  love  you  for  yourself    her  head,  and  prayed  for  oblivion.    She  felt  de- 

|  serted  by  all ;  but  indignation  at  this  desertion 
aven  grant  that  it  may  come  soon !"  was  ',  was  not  the  feeling  that  ruled  in  her  heart.  She 
rent  reapoee.  \  felt  weak,  and  lonely,  and  powerless.    From  a 

r  months  passed  away,  and  yet  the  mother  '  high  position,  which  she  had  held  with  imperious 

remained  as  before— unreconciled.  He  i  pride,  she  had  fallen,  almost  suddenly,  into 
t  himself  accurately  informed  in  regard  to  \  obscurity,  desertion  and  dependence.  A  week 
Hit   is*   as  accurately  informed  as  it  was  >  passed,  and  she  began  to  think  of  her  children. 

for  him  to  be.    During  that  time,  she     None  of  them  had  yet  come  near  her,  or  inquired 
rer   been  seen  abroad.     Those  who  had  *  for  her.    The  thoughts  of  William  and  his  heart- 
represented  her  as  being  greatly  changed.  '  less  wife,  caused  old  feelings  of  indignation  to 
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awaken,  and  burn.  But,  when  the  image  of 
Charles  and  Florence  came  up  before  her  mind, 
her  eye»  were  ready  to  overflow.  It  was  now 
that  she  remembered,  with  changed  emotions,  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  she  had  spurned  Charles, 
and  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  A  sigh  struggled  up 
from  her  heart,  and  she  leaned  down  her  face  upon 
the  table  before  which  she  was  sitting.  Just  at 
this  time  a  small,  sealed  package  was  handed  to 
her.  She  broke  it  open,  carelessly.  But  its  con- 
tents made  her  heart  bound,  coming  as  they  did 
just  at  that  crisis.  Under  cover  was  a  bank  bill 
amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars — and  this 
memorandum : 

"  It  is  yours." 

Quickly  turning  to  the  direction,  she  /'ead  it 
over  two  or  three  times  before  satisfying  herself 
that  there  was  no  mistake.  Then  she  examined 
the  writing  within  and  without,  closely,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  from  whom  the  timely 
aid  had  come,  but  without  arriving  at  any  certain 
conclusion. 

This  incident  caused  a  new/train  of  thoughts  to 
pass  Through  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Linden.  It  brought 
before  her,  she  could  not  tell  why,  the  image 
of  her  son  Charles,  with  greater  distinctness  than 
ever ;  and,  with  that,  came  thoughts  of  his  wife, 
and  regret  that  she  had  thrown  her  off  with  such 
cruel  anger.  Acute  pain  of  mind  succeeded  to 
this.  She  saw  more  clearly  her  own  position  in 
that  act,  and  felt  deeply  the  wrong  she  had  com- 
mitted. 

"I  will  write  to  my  son  at  once,  and  ask  his 
forgiveness,  and  that  of  his  wife  whom  I  have 
wronged,"  she  said,  with  a  suddenly  formed 
resolution. 

But  pride  roused  up  instantly. 

"No,  no,"  it  objected.  "Not  now.  You 
should  have  done  this  before.  It  is  too  late. 
They  will  not  believe  you  sincere." 

A  painful  conflict  ensued,  which  continued,  with 
increasing  violence,  until,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
longed mental  excitement,  a  slow,  nervous  fever 
took  hold  of  Mrs.  Linden's  physical  system,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  reduced  her  to  a  very  critical 
6tate.  Intelligence  of  this  was  conveyed  to  her 
son  William,  but,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
neither  himself  nor  wife  visited  her.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  she  was  so  low  as  to  be  considered  in 
great  danger.  She  no  longer  recognized  the 
person  of  her  attendant,  or  appeared  conscious  of 
what  was  passing  around  her. 

A  letter  from  a  friend,  through  whom  he  was 
kept  informed  of  all  that  occurred  to  her,  apprised 
Charles  Linden  of  his  mother's  critical  situation. 

«<  Florence,"  he  said  to  his  sister,  in  reading 
the  letter  to  her  and  his  wife.  « I  think  you  and 
I  should  go  to  P immediately.    You  can 


be  mother's  nurse  until  she  recovers,  and  then  it 
may  not  be  hard  to  reconcile  all  that  is  past." 

Ellen  looked  earnestly  in  the  face  of  her  hus- 
band;— something  was  on  her  tongue,  but  she 
appeared  to  hesitate  about  giving  it  utterance. 

"Does  not  that  meet  your  approval ?"  asked 
Charles. 

"  Why  may  I  not  be  the  nurse  ?"  was  tsked  in 
hesitating  tones. 

('You?"  said  Charles,  in  a  voice  of  surprise. 
"That  should  be  the  duty  of  Florence." 

"  And  my  privilege,"  returned  Ellen,  speaking 
more  firmly. 

"  What  good  would  be  the  result  ?" 

"  Great  good  I  trust.  Let  me  go,  and  be  the 
angel  of  her  sick  chamber^.  She  is  too  ill,  to 
notice  any  one.  She  will  not,  therefore,  perceive 
that  a  stranger  is  ministering  to  her.  As  she 
begins  to  recover,  and  I  have  an  inward  assurance 
that  she  will,  I  will  bestow  upon  her  the  most 
assiduous  attentions.  I  will  inspire  her  heart 
with  grateful  affection  for  one  whom  she  knows 
not;  and  when  she  asks  for  my  name,  I  will 
conceal  it  until  the  right  moment,  and  then  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  call  her  (mother.*  Oh! 
let  it  be  my  task  to  watch  in  her  sick  chamber." 

Neither  Charles  nor  his  sister  said  one  word  in 
opposition.  On  the  next  day,  they  all  started  for 
P— — .  Charles  Linden  went  with  bis  excelr 
lent  wife  to  the  house  where  his  mother  was 
residing  with  an  old  friend,  and  opened  to  this 
friend  their  wishes.  She  readily  entered  into 
their  plans,  and  Ellen  was  at  once  constituted 
nurse.  For  the  first  two  days,  there  were  few 
encouraging  symptoms.  Mrs.  Linden  was  in  a 
very  critical  situation.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
the  fever  abated,  leaving  the  patient  as  helpless 
as  an  infant,  and  with  scarcely  more  conscious- 
ness of  external  things.  During  this  time,  Ellen 
attended  her  with  something  of  the  feeling  with 
which  a  mother  watches  over  and  ministers  to 
her  babe.  Gradually,  the  life  current  in  the 
veins  of  the  sick  woman  became  fuller  and 
stronger.  Gradually  her  mind  acquired  the  power 
of  acting  through  the  external  senses.  Ellen  per- 
ceived this.  Now  had  come  the  ardently  hoped 
for  time. — With  a  noiseless  step;  with  a  voice 
low  and  tender ;  with  hands  that  did  their  office 
almost  carressingly,  she  anticipated  and  met  every 
want  of  the  invalid. 

As  light  began  again  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Linden,  she  could  not  but  notice,  first,  tbe 
sweet-faced,  gentle,  assiduous  stranger,  who  had 
become  her  nurse.  Her  first  feeling  was  one  of 
gratitude,  blended  with  affection.  Never  before 
had  any  one  been  so  devoted  to  her, — never  before 
had  any  one  appeared  to  regard  her  with  such  a 
real  wish  to  do  her  good. 
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"What  is  your  name,  my  dear?"  she  asked  v      Mrs.  Linden's  voice  trembled, 
one  day  in  a  feeble  voice,  looking:  up  into  her  face.        Ellen  could  hardly  help  throwing  herself  at  her 

A  warm  flush  came  over  the  cheeks  of  Ellen,     feet  and  declaring  that  she  was  really  her  child. 
Her  eyes  dropped  to  the  floor.    She  hesitated  for    But  she  controted  herself,  and  replied, 
several  momenta.    Then  she  replied,  in  a  low  )      <c  That  cannot  bCj  madafI1(    t  have  other  duties 

V0lce—  |  to  perform." 

"Ellen*"  J      "You  have?    "Where?    What?    To  whom?" 

Mrs.  Linden  looked  at  her  earnestly,  but  said  .      „  To  my  husband  and  children." 

nothing  in  reply.  «  Gracious  Heaven !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who 

"  Who  is  this  nurse  you  have  been  so  kind  as  j  are  you  ?» 

to  procure  for  me  ?"  Mrs.  Linden  said  to  her        (l  One  who  loved  you  before  she  ever  saw  you. 
friend,  a  few  days  subsequently.    She  had  gained     0ne  who  loves  you  now." 
much  in  a  few  days.  j      „  Speak  child!    Oh  speak!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 

"She  is  a  stranger  to  me.    I  never  saw  her     Linden,  turning  suddenly  pale,  and  grasping  hold 
before  she  came,  and  said  that  she  had  heard  there    of  Ellen  with  ^^  her  handSi     u  Who  are  you  ? 


What  interest  have  you  in  me?    Speak !" 


was  a  sick  lady  here  who  wished  a  nurse." 

„     „  !      "Do  you  love  me?"  asked  Ellen,  in  a  husky 

"  She  must  be  an  angel  in  disguise,  then."          \  T               «    ir     i    v      i.        *       j 

o    t    l     1J.L-  u»    ^.        -Tu     r-     j         t  "Love  you?    Yes!    }ou  have  forced  me  to 

"So  I  should  think,"  returned  her  friend.     "I?,  ,    ,,            .             __., 
,                              .      ..                     „      .              love  you!     But  speak  out!    Who  are  you?" 

have  never  met  a  lovelier  person.    Her  face  is  j  -X        1      t*     «         *•  ^         i-   . 

.A    1r   ,                          /.  ii    r             j  i  " Your  daughter,"  was  faintly  replied, 

sweetness  itself;  her  manners  are  full  of  ease  and  >,  u  w,    7,, 

grace;  and  her  heart  seems  a  deep  well  of  love  to  i         r«i       .-     -  ,     ,  ,  A    . 

,.  „  r  >      "  The  wife  of  one  who  has  never  ceased  to  Jove 

fill  r 

•nrt  t   t  «.    wl       j-j  u  i.       *  \  y°u-     The  wife  of  Charles  Linden!" 

"  Who  can  she  be  ?    Where  did  she  come  from  ?  j 


I  feel  towards  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  child.*1 
"  But  she  is  only  a  nurse,"  said  the  friend.  <<  Do 


Mrs.  Linden  seemed  paralized  for  some  mo- 
ments, at  this  declaration.     Her  face  became  pale 


not  forgot  that;  nor  your  station  in  society."         )  ~her  *?**  fel1  to  the  fl°or-*he  sat  like  one  in  a 

Mrs.  Linden  shook  her  head,  and  murmured —  I  dream. 

« I  have  never  found  one  like  her  in  the  highest        "  Dcar  mother  !"  Plead  the  anxiol,s  wife>  8ink" 
places,  no,  not  even  in  my  own  children.  Station  in    1D&  on  her  knees-"  Will  you  not  forgive  your  son  ? 

society!     Ah,    my   friend,    that   delusion   has  }  WlU  3™  not  f»rgive  me  that  l  loved him  so  well  ? 
wsse^  n  i  K  you  knew  how  much  we  love  you — how  anxious 

As  Mrs.  Linden  recovered  more  and  more,     we  ar^t0  mal«yqu  happy,  you  would  instantly 
Ellen  remained  with  her,  waiting  only  for  a  good  \  reient- 
opportunity  to  make  herself  known.    She  did  not        "  My  child !    Oh  can  it  be  true !"    This  was 


wish  to  do  this  until  she  was  sure  that  she  had 
awakened  a  feeling  of  affection  in  her  mother's 
bosom. 

Mrs.  Linden  had  been  sitting  up  for  two  or 
three  days,  so  far  had  she  recovered,  and  yet  Ellen 
did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  safe  to  venture  a  full 
declaration  of  the  truth.  Up  to  this  time  neither 
William  nor  his  wife  had  visited  her,  or  sent  to 
enquire  about  her.  This  fact  Mrs.  Linden  knew, 
for  she  had  asked  about  it  particularly.  The 
name  of  Charles  was  never  mentioned. 


said  in  a  choking  voice,  by  Mrs.  Linden  as  she 
threw  her  arms  around  Ellen,  and  held  her  to  her 
bosom.  In  a  few  moments  she  withdrew  herself,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  long  and  earnestly  upon  Ellen's 
face. 

"  Ah  what  a  loving  heart  have  I  wronged,"  she 
murmured,  putting  her  hand  upon  the  brow  of  her 
new  found  child,  tenderly.  Then  she  drew  her 
again,  almost  convulsively,  to  her  bosom. 

All  that  was  passing  within  was  heard  without, 
for  Charles  and  his  sister  were  at  the  door.    They 


In  order  to  try  its  effect,  Ellen  said  to  her—        entered  at  this  moment. 

"You  are  better,  now,  Mrs.  Linden,  and  will  [      "My  mother!"  exclaimed  Charles,  springing 
be  well  in  a  little  while.    You  do  not  need  me  <  towards  bis  mother, 
any  longer.    I  will  leave  you  to-morrow."  j      «  My  son — my  dear  son !   God  bless  you  and  the 

"  Leave  me !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Linden.     «« O,  i  dear  child  who  has  watched  for  days  and  nights 
no,  Ellen,  you  must  not  leave  me.    I  cannot  do  j  like  an  angel  about  my  pillow!" 
without  you.    You  must  stay  with  me  always."    j      The  mother  and  son  were  in  each  other's  arms 

"  You  would  soon  tire  of  such  a  one  aB  I  am."  \  in  a  moment.    All  was  forgiven. 

"  Never,  my  good  girl :  never !  You  shall  j  From  that  hour  the  proud  woman  of  the  world 
always  remain  with  me.  You  shall  be — not  my  S  saw  with  a  purified  vision.  From  that  hour  she 
nurse,  but  my  child."  [  knew  the  worth  of  a  pure  heart. 
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NEday  white  ' 

;  Naples,      ■■ 
£  we       passed 
through  For- 
ced   the   street 

vere  compelled 
ni     from      the 

ing,  Slid  con- 
As  we  elbowed  through  Ihe  crowd,  we  enquired 
the  cause  of  the  assemblage,  and  were  informed 
that  a  trial  was  in  progress,  between  the  Frater- 
nity of  Pilgrims  and  Don  Phillip  Villani.  The  . 
defendant,  having  been  buried  some  days  before,  : 
at  the  expense  of  the  said  Fraternity,  was  sum-  : 
moned  to  prove,  legally,  that  he  was  dead.  ' 
From  the  original  nature  of  this  trial,  it  will  be 
readily  seen,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  draw  a 
crowd  together.  We  asked  for  some  information 
with  regard  to  this  Don  Phillip  Villani ;  at  the 
moment  an  individual  passed,  in  great  haste. 

"  There  he  is,"  we  were  told. 

"  The   person  who  was   buried  a  lew   days 


'•Him 


elf." 


••  But  how  can  that  he?" 

"  He  must  have  been  resuscitated." 

"  He  is  a  sorcerer,  then  V 

••  Tho  nephew  of  Cagliostro." 

It  was  true,  that,  thanks  to  the  authentic  filia- 
tion, by  which  he  was  attached  to  this  illustrious 
ancestor,  and  a  number  of  tricks  of  juggling, 
mora  or  leu  strange,  Don  Phillip  bore  Ihe 
reputation  of  a  sorcerer.  They  did  him  wrong. 
Don  Phillip  Villani  U  more  than  a  sorcerer; 
he  is  a  type.  Don  Phillip  Villani,  is  the  Neapoli- 
tan Robert  Macaire  ;  with  tbis  difference,  how- 
ever, the  Neopolitoo  has  a  great  superiority  over 
the  French  sharper.  Our  Robert  Macaire,  is, 
to  in,  u  imaginary  being,  •  social  fiction,  a 
philosophical  fable;  whilst  the  Neapolitan  Robert 
Macaire  is  a  personage  composed  of  flesh  and 


bone,  a  palpable  individuality,  a  visible  eccen- 

Don  Phillip  Villani  was  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age;  he  had  black  hair,  piercing  eyes, 
an  expressive  countenance,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  numerous  and  rapid  gestures.  Don  Phil- 
lip had  studied  every  thing,  and  knew  a  little  of 
all.  He  knew  something  of  law,  something  of 
medicine,  something  of  chemistry,  something  of 
mathematics,  and  something  of  astronomy.  In 
comparing  himself  with  the  society,  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast,  he  discovered  that  he  was  a 
superior  being,  and,  consequently,  resolved  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  society. 

Don  Phillip  was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  his 
lather  died,  and  was  left  just  enough  money  to 
create  some  debts,  He  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  before  he  wa*  entirely  ruined,  and  his 
obligations  were,  always,  promptly  met,  when 
they  became  due;  his  object  was  to  establish  a 
credit.  But  every  thing  must  have  an  end,  in 
[his  world.  On  a  day,  when  one  of  his  notes 
became  due,  Don  Phillip  was  absent  from  home; 
the  next  morning  he  had  gone  out  early,  and  in 
the  evening  had  not  returned.  The  note  was 
protested.  The  result  was,  that  Don  Phillip  was 
obliged  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  banker  to 
those  of  the  broker,  and,  instead  of  paying  six 
per  cent,  to  pay  twelve.  At  the  end  of  about 
four  years,  Don  Phillip  had  used  the  broker  as 
be  had  done  the  banker;  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  usurer.  Tbis  new  descent 
was  accomplished  without  any  sensible  shock, 
except  that,  instead  of  twelve,  Don  Phillip  was 
obliged  to  pay  fifty  per  cent.  About  two  years 
after,  Don  Phillip,  who  wanted  a  thousand 
crowns,  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  Jew  who 
would  tend  it  to  him  at  one  hundred  and  hfty  per 
cent.  Finally,  after  a  number  of  negotiations,  in 
which  Don  Phillip  brought  to  bear  all  the  in- 
ventive resources,  with  which  be  was  gilled,  a 
descendant  of  Isaac  presented  himself  at  his 
house,  with  three  thousand  francs  and  a  bond 
for  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  which  was  to  be 
signed  by  the  borrower.     The  business,  as  tba 
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terms  had  been  already  agreed  upon,  was  soon 
settled.  Don  Phillip  took  the  bond,  and,  casting 
a  rapid  glance  over  it,  extended  his  hand,  care- 
lessly, toward  his  pen ;  dipped  it,  apparently,  in 
the  ink,  and  placed  his  signature  at  the  bottom. 
Throwing  some  bine  sand  over  the  humid  ink,  be 
handed  the  bond,  open  as  it  was,  to  the  Jew. 
The  Jew  looked  over  the  paper ;  the  signature 
was  in  large  and  legible  characters ;  he  bowed, 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  folded  the  bond,  and 
placed  it  in  an  old  pocket  book,  where  it  was 
destined  to  remain,  nntil  the  day  it  became  due ; 
the  obligation  of  Bon  Phillip  had,  long  since, 
ceased  to  be  negotiable.  On  the  day  when  the 
term,  specified  in  the  bond,  expired,  the  Jew  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  house  of  Bon  Phillip.  Con- 
trary to  custom  Bon  Phillip  was  at  home,  and, 
contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  the  Jew,  he  was 
visible.    The  Jew  was  shown  in. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten,  sir,  I  hope,"  said 
the  Jew,  saluting  his  debtor  with  a  low  bow, 
**  that,  on  this  day,  your  little  bond  falls  due  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  Mr.  Felix,"  (such  was  the 
Jew's  name,)  replied  Bon  Phillip. 

"  In  that  case,'*  said  the  Jew,  « I  hope  you 
have  taken  the  precaution  to  be  in  readiness  to 
settle  it." 

«I  have  not  thought  of  it  for  a  moment,  I 
assure  you." 

« But  yon  are  aware  that  I  will  sue  you  at 
once." 

"  Very  well,  you  may  sue." 

"  You  are  not  ignorant  that,  for  a  debt  of  this 
nature,  your  body  is  held  responsible." 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

«  And,  that  you  may  not  have  it  in  your  power 
to  pretend  ignorance  of  my  intention,  I  forewarn 
you  that  I  shall  have  you  summoned." 

"You  can  do  so,  if  you  think  proper." 

The  Jew  went  away,  grumbling,  and  Bon 
Phillip  was  summoned,  at  his  instance,  to  appear 
before  the  court,  in  eight  days.  He  presented 
himself,  on  the  day  of  trial,  at  the  tribunal.  The 
Jew  stated  his  case. 

(|Do  you  acknowledge  the  debt?"  asked  the 
judge. 

•*I  not  only  do  not  acknowledge  it,"  replied 
Don  Phillip,  <<  but  must  say  that  1  am  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  cause  for  which  I  am  made  to 
appear  in  this  place." 

"  Prove  your  claim,"  said  the  judge  to  the 
prosecutor. 

The  Jew  drew  forth  the  bond,  from  his  pocket- 
book,  and,  without  opening  it,  handed  it  to  the 
judge.  The  judge  unfolded  the  paper  and,  cast- 
ing a  glance  over  it : 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "this  is  certainly  a  bond; 
bat  1  do  not  see  any  signature." 
7 


«  What!"  cried  the  Jew,  growing  pale. 

"  Examine  it,  yourself,"  said  the  judge  ;  and 
he  handed  it  to  the  Jew,  who  started  back,  with 
astonishment,  when  he  saw  that  the  signature,  as 
if  by  magic,  had  disappeared. 

«  Infamous  robber,"  cried  the  Jew,  turning 
toward  Bon  Phillip,  «  you  shall  pay  for  this." 

«  Pardon,  my  dear  Mr.  Felix,  you  deceive 
yourself;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  you  who  will 
have  to  pay."  Then,  turning  toward  the  judge, 
<<  I  ask  permission  of  your  excellency,"  said  he, 
"to  institute  a  suit,  in  consequence  of  the  insult 
to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  without  cause, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court." 

"  It  is  granted,"  replied  the  judge. 

Bon  Phillip  immediately  commenced  suit 
against  the  Jew,  for  defamation,  and,  as  the  in- 
sult had  been  public,  judgment  was  soon  obtained. 
The  Jew  was  condemned  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment and  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
crowns. 

We  will  now  explain  the  miracle.  Bon  Phil- 
lip, instead  of  dipping  it  in  the  ink,  had,  simply, 
put  the  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  written  his  signa- 
ture with  saliva.  The  blue  sand,  which  he  threw 
over  it,  adhering  to  the  humid  writing,  formed 
the  letters,  which  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
paper  became  dry.  Bon  Phillip  made  six  thou- 
sand francs  by  this  little  trick  of  legerdemain, 
but  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  credit ;  it  is  true, 
however,  that  his  credit  would  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  brought  him  six  thousand  francs. 

But  a  thousand  crowns,  no  matter  how  well 
they  may  be  husbanded,  will  not  last  for  ever  ; 
Bon  Phillip,  besides,  had  sufficient  faith  in  his 
own  genius,  to  avoid  pushing  his  economy  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  miserly.  He  at- 
tempted to  negociate  a  new  loan,  but  the  affair  of 
poor  Felix  had  made  much  noise,  and,  although  no 
one  pitied  the  Jew,  all  showed  a  decided  repug- 
nance to  trusting  a  juggler,  skilful  enough  to 
efface  his  signature  in  the  pocket  of  his  creditor. 

Meanwhile  the  first  of  April  arrived.  The 
fourth  of  May  is.  at  Naples,  the  day  of  general 
removal.  Bon  Phillip  owed  two  months'  rent  to 
his  landlord,  who  bad  signified  to  him  that,  if 
the  amount  were  not  paid  in  twenty-four  hours, 
he  would  take  the  necessary  measures  to  eject 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  end  of  the 
term  came  and,  as  Bon  Phillip  had  not  paid  the 
rent,  all  his  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  his 
bed  and  that  of  an  old  family  domestic,  who  re- 
mained by  him,  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  was 
seized  and  sold.  On  the  day,  before  he  was  to 
be  turned  from  the  house  he  had  occupied,  he  set 
out  in  quest  of  other  lodgings.  His  design  was 
not  easily  accomplished;  Bon  Phillip  was  be- 
coming known  in  Naples.    Despairing,  at  last,  of 
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finding  a  landlord  with  whom  he  might  hope  to 
make  a  friendly  engagement,  he  determined  to 
provide  himself  with  a  domicil  by  force  or  sur- 
prise. He  knew  a  house  which  the  owner,  an  old 
miser,  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  because  of  the 
money  it  would  cost  to  repair  it.  In  former 
times,  Don  Phillip  would  have  regarded  this 
house  as  unworthy  of  him,  but,  in  his  adverse 
fortune,  he  had  become  easy  to  satisfy.  He 
ascertained,  during  the  day,  that  the  house  was 
unoccupied,  and,  at  nightfall,  his  old  servant  and 
himself,  carrying  their  beds  with  them,  set  out 
on  their  way  toward  their  new  domicile.  They 
found  the  door  closed  ;  a  window  was  open,  how- 
ever, into  which  Don  Phillip  clambered  and 
opened  the  door  for  his  companion.  He  selected 
one  of  the  best  chambers,  directed  his  servant  to 
do  the  same,  and,  in  a  little  while  they  were 
snugly  installed. 

Some  days  after,  the  old  miser,  on  visiting  his 
house,  was  surprised  to  find  it  inhabited.  This 
was  a  windfall  for  him,  as  the  house  was  in  such 
a  ruinous  condition,  that  he  had  been  unable,  for 
two  or  three  years,  to  rent  it  to  any  one.  He 
did  not  go  in,  but,  after  calling  two  neighbors, 
to  witness  that  his  house  was  occupied,  went 
away,  without  saying.a  word.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  term,  Don  Bernardo,  presented  himself,  to 
his  tenant,  and,  after  a  great  many  bows : 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  come  to  receive  the 
rent,  which,  in  making  me  an  agreeable  surprise 
by  taking  possession  of  my  house,  without  my 
knowledge,  you  have  desired  to  owe  me." 

«  My  dear,  my  estimable  friend,"  said  Don 
Phillip,  squeezing  his  hand,  affectionately,  <<  in- 
quire, where  I  have  hitherto  lived,  if  I  have 
ever  paid  my  rent,  and,  if  you  find  a  landlord,  in 
all  Naples,  who  will  reply  affirmatively,  I  agree 
to  pay  you  double  the  sum  which  you  pretend 
that  I  owe  you,  as  truly  as  my  name  is  Don 
Phillip  Villani." 

At  this  redoubtable  name  the  landlord  grew 
pale.  Up  to  this  moment  he  bad  been  ignorant 
of  the  illustrious  personage,  who  had  done  him 
the  honor  to  occupy  his  house.  Don  Phillip's 
supernatural  reputation,  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  he  believed  himself  not  only  ruined,  by 
having  an  insolvent  tenant  in  his  house,  but 
eternally  lost  in  consequence  of  having  had  busi- 
ness with  a  sorcerer.  Don  Bernardo  retired,  to 
reflect  upon  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  If  he 
had  been  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  he  would 
have  carried  away  the  roof,  but  as  he  was,  simply, 
a  poor  devil,  he  decided  to  let  it  fall ;  an  event 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  condi- 
tion of  the  house,  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  rainy  season  had  set  in,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  when  it  rains,  at  Naples,  the  water 


falls,  in  earnest,  when  the  landlord,  again,  entered 
his  house.  Don  Phillip  had  removed  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  to  escape  the  deluge,  and 
the  landlord  believed,  at  first,  that  his  tenant  had 
decamped  ;  but  his  illusion  was  of  Bhort  duration. 
Guided  by  the  tones  of  Don  Phillip's  voice,  he 
entered  a  little  closet,  somewhat  more  imperme- 
able than  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  found  his 
worthy  tenant  in  bed,  holding  an  opened  umbrella 
above  him,  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other,  a  book, 
from  which  he  was  declaiming,  in  a  loud  voice, 
the  lines  of  Horace : 

«  Impavidum  feritnt  rninm  .'" 
The  landlord  remained,  for  an  instant,  mute 
and  motionless,  at  the  sight  of  the  enthusiastic 
resignation  of  his  tenant,  then  at  last,  recovering 
his  power  of  speech : 

«  You  do  not  intend  to  go,  then  ?"  said  he,  in 
an  alarmed  and  tremulous  voice. 

"Listen  to  me,  my  brave  friend;  bear  me, 
my  worthy  landlord,"  said  Don  Phillip  closing  his 
book ;  .*<  to  get  me  away,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
commence  a  suit ;  that  is  evident ;  we  have  no 
lease,  and  I  have  possession.  Now,  I  will  let 
judgment  go  by  default,  one  month ;  I  will  file 
an  opposition  to  the  judgment,  another  month; 
you  will  be  compelled  to  re-summon  me,  third 
month;  I  will  enter  an  appeal,  fourth  month; 
you  will  obtain  a  second  judgment,  fifth  month ;  I 
will  sue  for  an  annulment,  sixth  month*  Ton 
see  that,  in  this  way,  and  I  make  the  lowest 
calculation,  a  year  will  be  expended  besides  the 
costs." 

<<  The  costs !"  cried  the  landlord ;  *<  why  yon 
will  be  condemned  to  pay  the  costs." 

"  Doubtless ;  I  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  the 
costs,  but  you  will  pay  tbem,  nevertheless;  for, 
as  I  have  not  a  sou,  and  as  you  are  the  prosecu- 
tor, you  will  be  required  to  advance  the  money." 
<*  Alas,  it  is  but  too  true,"  murmured  the 
landlord,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  six  hundred  ducats,"  con- 
tinued Don  Phillip. 

•<  Very  nearly,"  replied  the  landlord,  who  bad 
rapidly  calculated,  in  his  mind,  the  fees  of  judges, 
lawyers  and  clerks. 

«  Well,  let  us  do  better  than  that,  my  worthy 
friend,  let  us  compromise." 

« I  could  not  ask  any  thing  better ;  what  is 
your  proposition  ?" 

«  Give  me  half  the  sum  and  I  will  leave  your 
house — voluntarily,— on  the  instant, — in  a  neigh- 
borly manner." 

« What !    give  you  three  hundred  ducats  to 
leave  my  own  bouse,  when  you,  already,  owe  me 
two  months'  rent." 
«  The  payment  of  the  money  will  procure  a 
;  discharge." 
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««  Bat  this  is  impossible." 

««  Very  well.  I  made  the  proposition  merely 
to  oblige  you." 

«  To  oblige  me,  wretch !" 

*<  Come,  no  big  words ;  they  did  not  succeed, 
yon  know,  with  papa  Felix.11 

"Well!"  said  the  miser,  with  an  effort  to 
control  himself;  « I  will  give  half  the  sum  you 
ask." 

"  Three  hundred  ducats,"  said  Don  Phillip, 
«  not  a  grain  more,  not  a  grain  less." 

«  Never !"  shouted  the  landlord. 

«  Take  care  that  I  do  not  ask  double  this  sum 
when  yon  return." 

«  Well,  I  will  risk  the  suit,  even  if  it  cost  me 
six  hundred  ducats." 

«<  Do  so,  my  brave  man,  do  so." 

«  To-morrow  you  will  receive  the  summons." 

«  I  shall  expect  it.3 

»  Go  to  the  — 


?» 
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"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  T  shall  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  our  next  meeting." 

And,  as  Don  Bernardo  went  ont,  in  a  trans* 
pott  of  fury,  Don  Phillip  continued  his  ode: 
J u  stum  et  teiiacem. 

The  next  day  passed  away,  the  succeeding 
one  followed,  a  week  rolled  by,  and,  as  Don 
Phillip  had  expected,  no  summons  made  its 
appearance ;  so  far  from  it,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after,  the  landlord  presented  himself,  as  gent  re 
and  humble  as  on  his  departure,  he  had  been 
savage  and  menacing. 

«  My  dear  tenant,"  said  he,  «  you  are  so  per- 
suasive that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  you ;  here 
are  the  three  hundred  ducats  you  have  exacted 
and  I  hope  you  will  keep  your  promise.  You 
said  that,  if  I  brought  you  three  hundred  ducats, 
you  would,  voluntarily,  leave  my  house,  at  once, 
in  a  neighborly  spirit." 

«If  yon  had  paid  me  the  sum,  on  the  day  I 
made  the  proposal,  I  should,  most  certainly,  have 
done  so ;  but  you  must  remember  I  said  that,  if 
you  delayed,  the  amount  required  should  be 
double.  You  did  not  accept  my  proposition,  at 
once,  so  pay  me  six  hundred  ducats,  my  dear  sir, 
and  I  shall  retire." 

"  Why  this  will  ruin  me." 

"  It  is  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  sum 
which  was,  yesterday,  offered  for  your  house." 

«  What !  you  say — " 

•«That  Milord  Bloomfield  will  give  you  ten 
thousand  crowns  for  it." 

"  Are  you  a  magician  ?" 

« I  thought  that  was  known.  Pay  me  my  six 
hundred  ducats,  my  dear  friend,  and  I  retire." 

"  Never !" 

«  At  your  next  visit  it  will  be  twelve  hun- 
dred." 


»  I  will  give  you  four  hundred  and  fifty." 

•<Six  hundred,  my  friend,  six  hundred,  and 
remember,  if  you  do  not  give  a  reply  to  Milord 
Bloomfield,  by  to-morrow,  Milord  Bloomfield 
will  .purchase  the  house  of  your  worthy  brother, 
papa  Felix." 

«  Come,"  said  the  landlord,  drawing  pen  and 
paper  from  his  pocket,  "give  me  your  obliga- 
tion ;  although  they  say  that  your  obligation  and 
nothing  are  equivalent." 

<<  What  !  my  obligation  !  my  receipt  you 
mean." 

«  Give  me  your  receipt,  then ;  and  say  nothing 
more  about  it.    Here  is  your  money." 

<•  Well ;  here  is  your  receipt." 

"Now,"  said  the  landlord,  showing  him  the 
door. 

«  That  is  just,"  replied  Don  Phillip,  moving 
away. 

»  But  your  servant?" 

«  Marie !"  cried  Don  Phillip. 

The  domestic  made  her  appearance. 

"Marie,  my  child,  we  are  going  to  remove; 
take  my  umbrella,  bid  adieu  to  our  worthy  land- 
lord, and  follow  me." 

Mane  took  up  the  umbrella,  made  a  curtsy  to 
Don  Bernardo,  and  followed  her  master. 

The  landlord  waited  all  the  next  day,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  visit  of  Milord  Bloomfield.  He 
waited  all  the  following  day ;  be  waited  all  the 
week  but,  Milord  Bloomfield  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  The  poor  landlord  visited  all  the 
hotels  in  Naples,  but  no  one  knew  an  English- 
man of  that  name.  One  evening,  however,  drop- 
ping into  the  Fiorentini,  Don  Bernardo  saw  an 
actor,  who  bore  as  close  a  resemblance,  to  the 
invisible  lord,  as  two  drops  of  water  to  each 
other.  He  thought  that  the  actor  might,  possibly, 
have  some  connexion  with  Don  Phillip.  Upon 
inquiry,  he  leared  that  they  were  not  only  inti- 
mate friends,  but  that  the  actor  would  comply 
with  any  request  of  the  sharper,  to  whom  be 
was  indebted  for  the  puffs  of  his  personations, 
which  appeared  in  the  only  literary  journal  of 
Naples,  the  "  Rat  Savant." 

Thanks  to  this  smile  of  fortune,  Don  Phillip 
was  enabled  to  take  comfortable  lodgings  for 
which,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  landlord,  he 
paid  a  month's  rent,  in  advance.  He  purchased, 
besides,  some  necessary  articles  of  furniture. 
Six  hundred  ducats,  however,  with  a  man  to 
whom  the  future  so  certainly  belonged,  could  not 
last  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  but,  the  exac- 
titude, with  which  he  paid  his  accounts,  gave  him 
some  credit  again,  and,  by  the  time  the  six  hun- 
dred ducats  were  exhausted,  he  managed  to  bor- 
row five  hundred  more.  These  five  hundred 
ducats  diminished,  like  the  others ;  they  dicap- 
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peered,  at  last,  but  the  bond  remained.  There 
are  two  things  which  never  cease  to  exist,  a 
bond  and  the  remembrance  of  a  favor  conferred. 
Every  bond  has  its  pay-day  ;  that  of  Dqn  Phil- 
lip's arrived ;  the  creditor  followed  pay-day,  the 
bailiff  followed  the  creditor  and  an  execution 
followed  the  bailiff. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day,  on  which  the  execution 
was  to  take  effect,  Bon  Phillip  came  home, 
carrying  a  quantity  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
rare  old  porcelain.  It  is  true  that  every  one  of 
these  pieces  of  porcelain  was  in  fragments,  but  it 
is  true,  also,  that  not  one  of  these  fragments  was 
broken.  With  the  assistance  of  his  old  servant 
he  drew  a  table  up  against  the  door,  arranged  the 
porcelain  upon  it,  and  then  went  to  bed  to  await, 
calmly,  the  course  of  events. 

This  it  was  very  easy  to  foresee.  At  eight 
o'clock,  next  morning,  the  bailiff  knocked  at  the 
door  :  there  was  no  response  ;  be  knocked  a 
second  time :  the  same  silence ;  he  knocked  a 
third  time  :  nothing.  The  bailiff  went  for  a 
commissary  of  the  police,  and  a  locksmith ;  the 
three  made  their  appearance  before  Don  Phillip's 
door.  The  bailiff  knocked  again,  as  uselessly  as 
the  first  time ;  the  commissary  gave  the  lock- 
smith authority  to  open  the  door ;  the  locksmith 
introduced  an v instrument  into  the  key-hole,  and 
the  bolt  receded.  Something,  however,  still 
obstructed  their  entrance ;  the  door  did  not  open. 

«  Must  I  force  it  ?"  asked  the  bailiff. 

«« Force  it,"  replied  the  commissary. 

The  locksmith  applied  his  shoulder,  the  door 
gave  way,  and  a  crash  was  heard  like  what  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  overturning  of  the 
■tall  of  a  porcelain  merchant. 

«Help!  help!  murder!  thieves!"  cried  a 
loud  voice.    «•  I  am  a  lost  man !  I  am  rained !" 

The  commissary  entered,  the  bailiff  followed 
the  commissary,  and  the  locksmith  followed  the 
bailiff.  They  found  Don  Phillip,  tearing  his 
hair  over  the  fragments  of  porcelain,  which  were 
infinitely  multiplied. 

"Ah!  wretches!"  cried  Don  Phillip,  when 
he  perceived  the  officers ;  <<  you  have  broken  two 
thousand  crowns'  worth  of  china  for  me!" 

This  would  have  been,  at  least,  the  price  of 
the  china  if  it  had  not  been  previously  broken. 
The  commissary  and  the  bailiff  were,  however, 
ignorant  of  this  fact ;  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  fragments ;  the  table  had 
been  overturned,  and  the  porcelain  was  in  pieces; 
this  misfortune  was  attributable  to  their  agency, 
and  though  they  were  not  legally  bound  to  make 
good  the  loss  they  were  not  the  less  bound  to  do 
so,  conscientiously.  It  may  be  well  supposed 
that,  at  such  a  time,  nothing  was  said  of  the  exe- 
cution.    It  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  to 


think  of  seizing,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred ducats,  the  furniture  of  a  man,  for  whom 
they  had  broken  two  thousand  crowns'  worth  of 
porcelain ! 

The  commissary  and  bailiff  attempted  to  con- 
sole Don  Phillip ;  but  he  was  inconsolable,  not, 
precisely,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  porce- 
lain, for  he  bad,  in  his  lifetime,  met  with  more 
considerable  losses ;  but  he  was  only  a  deposi- 
tary. The  owner  was  an  amateur  of  curiosities, 
he  would  come  to  reclaim  his  trust ;  Don  Phillip 
would  be  unable  to  make  good  the  loss;  Don 
Phillip  was  dishonored. 

The  commissary  and  the  bailiff  conferred  to- 
gether. If  the  affair  became  known  it  would 
operate  much  to  their  prejudice.  The  law  gave 
them  the  power  to  seize  furniture,  but  not  to 
break  it.  They  offered  Don  Phillip  three  hon- 
ored ducats,  as  part  indemnity  for  his  loss,  and 
promised  to  use  their  influence,  with  his  creditor, 
to  obtain  a  month's  respite.  Don  Phillip  dis- 
played a  great  deal  of  delicacy  toward  the  bailiff 
and  the  commissary.  True  grief  is  no  calcula- 
tor. He  consented  to  every  thing,  without 
discussion.  The  commissary  and  bailiff  retired, 
extremely  grieved  at  the  distressing  result  of 
their  visit. 

The  respite  granted  to  Don  Phillip,  rolled  by, 
without  his  having  dreamed,  as  may  be  sus- 
pected, of  paying  his  creditor  a  sou  upon  account. 
The  result  was  that,  one  morning,  when  Don 
Phillip  looked  carefully  out  of  his  window,  a 
precaution  which  he  always  observed  when  a 
warrant  was  out  for  him,  he  saw  his  house  be- 
seiged  by  officers.  Don  Phillip  was  a  philospher. 
He  determined  to  pass  the  day  in  meditation 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  and  go  out  in 
the  evening,  only.  Besides,  it  was  now  the  heat 
of  summer  and,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  dogs  and  constables,  traverse 
the  streets  of  Naples  ?  Eight  days  passed,  during 
which  the  officers  kept  strict,  but  fruitless  watch. 
On  the  ninth  Don  Phillip  rose,  as  usual,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  Don  Phillip  had  become 
very  indolent  since  he  had  determined  to  keep 
within  doors.  He  looked  out  <Sf  the  window; 
the  street  was  empty ;  not  a  single  officer  was  to 
be  seen.  Don  Phillip  knew  the  activity  of  the 
enemy,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  too  well,  to 
suppose  that,  without  any  reason,  he  had  been 
left  at  liberty  on  such  a  fine  morning.  His  per- 
secutors had  either  hidden  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  upon  him,  at  the  moment  he 
put  his  foot  outside  his  door,  to  respire  the  fresh 
air,  for  which  he  was  famishing ;  (the  expedient 
was  unworthy  both  of  them  and  himself!)  or, 
they  had  gone  to  the  president  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  authority  to  enter  his  house,  and  arrest 
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him.  This  idea  had  scarcely  passed  through  the 
head  of  Don  Phillip  when,  with  the  instinct  of 
genius,  he  felt  it  to  he  the  true  reason  of  his 
respite.  The  danger  had,  at  last,  become  worthy 
of  him,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  make  pre- 
parations to  meet  it. 

Don  Phillip  was  one  of  those  skilful  generals 
who  never  risk  a  battle,  except  when  success  is 
certain,  and  who,  when  it  is  necessary,  know, 
like  Fabius,  how  to  temporize,  and,  like  Hanni- 
bal, how  to  use  stratagem.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  not  his  policy  to  give  battle.  The  object  he 
had  in  view  was  to  effect  a  safe  retreat  to  a 
rhoreh :  a  church  at  Naples  being  an  asylum  for 
hieves,  assassins,  parricides,  and  also,  for  in- 
solvent debtors.  Bat  it  was  not  so  easy  to  reach 
i  church,  the  nearest  one  being,  at  least,  six 
landred  paces  distant.  There  is  as  we  have 
tated  a  book  entitled  "Naples  without  son," 
rhich  points  out  to  pedestrians  tne  means  of 
raversing  the  streets  of  Naples,  without  the 
iconvenience  of  exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of 
le  ruler  of  the  day ;  but  there  is  none  entitled 
Naples  without  officers."  A  sublime  thought, 
iddealy,  passed  through  his  brain.  On  the  pre- 
ous  evening  his  old  servant  had  been  a  little 
disposed.  He  went  into  her  room,  and  found 
;r  still  in  bed.  He  felt  her  pulse. 
«  Marie,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  "  my  poor 
arie ;  you  are  worse  this  morning,  than  you 
sre  yesterday." 

^No,  your  excellency;  on  the  contrary,"  re- 
ed the  old  woman,  «I  feel  so  much  better 
tt  I  am  about  to  get  up." 
•  fio,  my  good  Marie,  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
so ;  you  must  be  very  careful.  The  pulse  is 
all,  quick,  sharp  and  full ;  there  are  symptoms 
riethora." 

i  Oh  heaven !  my  dear  master,  what  is  that  ?" 
It  is  a  congestion  of  the  vessels  which  carry 
venous  blood  to  the  extremities,  and  bring  the 
trial  blood  back  to  the  heart." 
Is  it  dangerous,  your  excellency?" 
All  disease  is  dangerous,  my  poor  Marie,  to 
philosopher,  but  to  the  christian  it  is  a  subject 
adoration ;  death  itself  which  is  a  source  of 
>r  to  the  philosopher  is,  to  the  christian,  one 
ejoicing;  the  philosopher  endeavors  to  fly 
t  it,  but  the  christian  hastens  to  prepare  him- 
for  it." 

Do  you  believe  the  hour  has  come  when  it  is 
ssary  to  think  of  the  salvation  of  my  soul  ?" 
We   should    always  think  of  it,  my  good 
e,  that  we  may  not  be  taken  in  an  unpre- 
i  condition." 

>o  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  I 
d  maJte  the  last  preparation  for  death." 
to,  no,  you  are,  certainly,  not  so  bad  as  that ; 
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but,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would,  notwithstand- 
ing, have  the  holy  sacrament  administered." 

«  Ah !  good  heaven !" 

«  Come,  come,  courage !  if  you  do  not  think  it 
necessary,  yourself,  have  it  administered  for 
my  sake.  I  am  very  much  troubled,  and  it 
would  relieve  me,  I  assure  you,  if  you  were  to 
do  so." 

"  Ah !  I  feel  much  worse  !" 

"  TheTe,  you  see  !" 

"  And  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  yet  time." 

"It  is  pressing,  undoubtedly." 

"  Oh !  the  sacrament,  the  sacrament,  my  dear 
master !" 

«  On  the  instant,  my  good  Marie." 

The  porter's  boy  was  despatched  to  the  parish 
Church,  and  in  ten  minutes  after,  the  sacristan's 
bell  was  heard  at  the  door.  Don  Phillip  breathed 
again.  Old  Marie  performed  her  last  devotions 
with  a  humility  and  faith  which  were  Yery  edify- 
ing to  all  the  spectators.  These  finished,  her 
pious  master,  who  had  given  her  this  good  coun- 
sel, and  who  had  not  quitted  her  bed  side,  during 
the  whole  time,  took  one  of  the  staffs  of  the  can- 
opy, under  which,  on  these  occasions,  the  officiat- 
ing priest  walks,  to  accompany  the  procession  to 
the  Church.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  door  of  his 
house,  he  found  in  waiting,  the  police  officers, 
who,  with  their  warrant  in  hand  had  come  to 
arrest  him.  At  sight  of  the  holy  sacrament 
they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  saw  pass,  before 
them,  first,  the  sacristan  ringing  his  bell ;  two 
lazzaroni,  representing  angels;  the  workmen  of 
the  parish:  a  portion  of  whom  are  required  to 
take  part  in  these  ceremonies,  with  torches  in 
their  hands,  marching  in  pairs ;  and  finally,  the 
priest,  bearing  the  holy  sacrament,  accompanied 
by  their  debtor  grasping  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
canopy,  with  both  hands,  and  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  :  T$  Drum  Laudamns.  They  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  pass  before  their 
eyes  without  daring  to  arrest  him.  When  he 
reached  the  Church,  and  found  himself  in  a  place 
of  security,  he  wrote  to  Marie  that  she  was  no 
more  sick  than  himself,  and  requested  her  to  join 
him,  immediately.  An  hour  after,  the  worthy 
couple  were  re-united.  The  creditor  found  in  the 
deserted  domicil,  four  chairs,  a  table,  and  four 
baskets  of  broken  porcelain ;  the  whole  was  sold 
by  the  crier,  for  ten  carlini. 

Don  Phillip  was  no  longer  in  need  of  furniture, 
he  had  found,  for  the  time,  furnished  lodgings. 
His  friend  the  actor,  who  so  admirably  counter- 
feited the  English,  had  suddenly  become  a  million- 
aire by  one  of  those  freaks  of  fortune,  which  are 
as  unexpected  as  welcome.  An  Englishman,  im- 
mensely rich,  had  an  attack  of  spleen  and  had 
:  come  to  Naples,  for  the  same  purpose  that  all 
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other  Englishmen  come  there.  He  had  gone  to 
see  Polichinello,  and  had  not  laughed,  he  had 
listened  to  the  sermons  of  the  Capuchins,  and  had 
not  laughed,  he  had  witnessed  the  miracle  of  Saint 
Gennaro,  and  had  not  laughed  His  physician 
looked  upon  him  as  a  lost  man.  One  day  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  go  to  the  Fiorentini,  where 
they  were  to  play.  "Anglaises  pour  riret"  by 
the  most  illustrious  Bignor  Scribe. 

In  Italy  every  thing  is  by  Scribe.  I  have  seen 
performed,  "Marino  Faliero,"  by  Scribe;  <<Lu- 
cretia  Borgia,"  by  Scribe ;  <<  Antony,"  by  Scribe, 
and,  when  I  left,  the  "  Souneur  de  Saint  Paul" 
by  Scribe,  was  announced. 

The  patient  went,  as  we  have  said,  to  see 
<<  Anglaises  pour  rire,"  by  Scribe,  and,  at  the 
sight  of  Lelio  who  performed  one  of  the  charac- 
ters, (Lelio  was  the  name  of  Don  Phillip's  friend,) 
our  Englishman  laughed,  so  much,  that  his  phy- 
sician feared,  for  a  moment,  that  his  spleen  was 
not  affected.  The  next  day  he  went,  again,  to 
the  Fiorentini.  The  •<  Deux  Anglais,"  by  Scribe, 
was  performed,  and  the  invalid  laughed  still  more 
than  at  his  former  visit.  On  the  following  day  the 
patient  who  was  not  sparing  of  the  remedy,  which 
did  him  so  much  good,  visited  the  Fiorentini  for 
the  third  time.  He  saw  the  "  Grondeur,"  by 
Scribe,  and  laughed  still  more  tban  he  had  done 
en  either  of  the  preceding  nights.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Englishman  who  had  become  unable 
to  eat  or  drink,  recovered  so  rapidly  that  in  about 
three  months  after,  indulging  to  excess  in  Maca- 
roni and  Calabrian  Muscat,  he  died  of  indigestion. 
Full  of  gratitude  to  Lelio,  who  had  cured  him, 
the  worthy  islander  left  the  actor  an  income  of 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  player  re- 
tired from  the  stage,  styled  himself  Don  Lelio, 
and  rented  the  first  story  of  a  handsome  palace, 
on  Toledo  street,  where,  faithful  to  the  duties 
of  friendship,  he  offered  Don  Phillip  Villani  an 
apartment.  It  was  this  offer,  made  only  the 
evening  before,  which  rendered  Don  Phillip  re- 
gardless of  the  loss  of  his  furniture. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
Don  Phillip  Villani.  Some  asserted  that  he  had 
gone  to  France,  where  he  had  become  a  contrac- 
tor upon  one  of  the  rail  roads ;  others  that  he  was 
in  England,  where  he  had  invented  a  new  gas. 
No  one,  however,  could  say,  positively,  what  had 
become  of  Don  Phillip  Villani,  when,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1835,  the  congregation  of  pilgrims 
received  the  following  notice : 

*<  Sire  Don  Phillip  Villani,  being  deceased  of 
spleen,  the  venerable  Fraternity  of  Pilgrims  is 
requested  to  give  the  necessary  ordere  for  his 
ebsequies." 

That  our  readers  may  understand  the  import  of 
this  notice,  we  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 


funeral  ceremonies  are  conducted  at  Naples.  The 
dead,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  are  buried 
in  the  churches.  It  is  an  unwholesome  practice : 
the  decomposing  bodies,  poison  the  air,  and  pro- 
duce plague  and  cholera ;  but,  no  matter  it  is  the 
custom,  and,  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
all  bow  before  this  word.  The  nobles  have 
chapels,  which  belong  to  their  families,  enriched 
with  marble  and,  gold  and  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures, by  Domenichino, '  Andrea  del  Sarto  and 
Ribeira.  The  common  people  are  thrown  pell 
mell,  men  and  women,  old  persons  and  children, 
into  the  common  grave,  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
nave  of  the  church.  The  paupers  are  carried,  in 
a  cart,  by  two  croqu*-mort*,  or  undertaker's 
men,  to  the  Campo-Santo.  This  is  regarded  as 
the  most  terrible  misfortune,  the  deepest  abase- 
ment, the  most  cruel  punishment  which  can  be 
heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  wretches  who,  hav- 
ing fought* against  misery  all  their  Uvea,  feel 
its  weight,  after  they  are  .dead,  only.  On  this 
account  every  one,  during  his  life  time,  takes 
precautions  to  escape  the  croque^norts  anj}  the 
cart  of  Campo-Santo.  To  accomplish  this  end 
societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  suitable  funeral  rites  to  citizens,  and 
they  take  out  insurances,  not  upon  life,  but  death. 
The  general  form  of  reception,  into  one  of  the 
fifty  dead  clubs  of  the  gay  city  of  Naples,  is  as 
follows :  One  of  the  members  of  the  society,  pre- 
sents the  neophyte,  who  is  elected  a  brother,  by 
a  secret  ballot.  From  this  time,  whenever  he 
wishes  the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony, 
he  goes  to  the  church  of  his  brotherhood,  which 
is  now  his  adopted  parish,  and,  for  a  small 
monthly  contribution,  receives  the  sacrament,  is 
confirmed,  married,  has  the  extreme  unction  ad- 
ministered during  life,  and  is,  finally,  magnifi- 
ciently  interred  after  death. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  formality  haje  been 
neglected,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  pay,  dearly, 
for  all  these  ceremonies  during  life,  but  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  no  matter  to  what  class  be 
belongs,  or  how  rigidly  he  may  have  observed  all 
his  religious  duties,  are  compelled  to  expend 
incredible  sums  to  purchase  that  funeral  magni- 
ficence, which  is  the  pride  of  the  Neapolitan. 

If  the  defunct  should  have  belonged  to  one  of 
these  societies  it  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
relatives  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but 
weep,  more  or  less,  for  the  dead ;  all  the- arrange- 
ments, all  the  expenses,  and  all  the  splendors  axe 
taken  care  of  by  the  fraternity.  The  deceased  is 
pompously  conveyed  to  the  church.  He  is  de- 
posited in  a  particular  grave,  upon  which  is 
written  his  name,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and  yet  more :  his  virtues  are  recorded  in  two  lines, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  relatives.    During  a  whole 
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year  masse*  are  amid,  daily,  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  deceased.  But  this  is  not  all :  on  the 
second  of  November,  the  fete  day  of  the  departed, 
the  catacombs  of  all  the  Fraternities  are  opened 
to  the  public ;  the  squares,  in  front  of  the  churches, 
are  covered  with  black  velvet,  flowers  and  per- 
fumes scent  the  air,  and  the  vaults  are  lit  up  like 
the  Saint  Charles  theatre,  on  the  grand  gala  even- 
ings. The  skeletons  of  the  brothers,  who  have 
died  during  the  past  year,  arrayed  in  their  finest 
clothes,  are  placed,  religiously,  in  the  niches  pre- 
pared for  them,  around  the  saloon.  They  then 
receive  their  relatives  who,  proud  of  them,  bring 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  bHow  the 
seemly  manner  in  which  the  dead  of  their  fami- 
lies are  treated.  After  this  ceremony  they  are 
definitively  interred  in  a  garden  of  orange  trees, 
called  Terra  Santa. 

These  corporations  have  very  respectable  rights, 
privileges  and  revenues.  They  are  governed  by 
a  prior,  elected  every  year,  from  amongst  the 
brotherhood.  There  are  fraternities  for  all  classes : 
for  t^e  nobles  and  magistrate,  for  the  merchants 
and  the  workiogmen.  One,  only,  the  Fraternity 
of  Pilgrims,  which  is  among  the  most  ancient, 
admits,  with  an  equality  that  does  honor  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  preserved  the  primi- 
tive spirit  of  the  church,  both  nobles  and  plebe- 
ians. In  this  body  not  the  slightest  privileges 
are  granted  to  any  particular  portion ;  all  take 
their  seats  upon  the  same  benches ;  all  wear  the 
same  costume ;  all  obey  the  same  laws,  and  the 
republican  spirit,  of  the  institution,  is  pushed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  prior  is  chosen  one  year 
from  amongst  the  nobles,  and  the  next,  from 
the  plebeians.  The  order  has  never  once  been 
inverted  since  the  institution  came  into  existence. 

It  was  of  this  honorable  fraternity  that  Don 
Phillip  Yillani  made  a  part;  and  he  felt,  so 
sensibly,  the  importance  of  remaining  a  member 
that,  low  as  he  had  been  cast  by  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  he  had  always,  piously  and  scrupulously, 
paid  his  part  of  the  annual  and  general  assessment. 
There  was  affliction,  but  net  surprise,  when  the 
notice  of  the  death  of  Don  Phillip  was  received 
at  the  office  of  the  brotherhood.  The  choice  of 
the  majority  had  fallen,  this  year,  upon  a  cele- 
brated fish  merchant,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  piety  which,  at  any  period,  would  have  been 
remarkable,  bat  which,  in  these  days,  was  truly 
wonderful.  It  was  his  province  as  prior,  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  for  the  interment  of  Don  Phillip 
Yillani ;  he,  therefore,  sent  his  workmen  to  No. 
15  Toledo  street,  the  last  residence  of  the  defunct, 
to  pot  the  chamber  in  mourning,  convoked  the 
brothers,  and  ordered  the  chaplain  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  decease, 
the  time  required  by  law,  the  procession  took  up 


its  march  toward  the  house  of  Don  Phillip.  A 
count,  selected  from  amongst  the  most  ancient 
Neapolitan  noblesse,  bore  in  front  the  standard  of 
the  fraternity.  Then  came  the  brothers,  two  by 
two,  preceding  a  coffin-case  of  massive  silver, 
richly  carved  and  chased,  *and  covered  with  a 
magnifieieot  red  velvet  pall,  embroidered  and 
fringed  with  gold;  this  was  borne  by  twelve 
vigorous  porters.  Behind  the  box  walked  the 
prior,  alone,  bearing  in  his  hand,  bis  ivory  headed 
ebony  staff,  the  sign  of  his  office.  Finally,  behind 
the  prior,  the  procession  closed  with  the  respect- 
able body  of  the  paupers  of  Saint  Gennaro. 

As  we  are  treading  upon  ground  little  known 
to  our  readers,  they  will  pardon  a  new  digression, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  explanation  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  paupers  of  Saint  Gennaro ;  after 
that  is  accomplished  we  will  take  up  oar  interest- 
ing history,  at  the  place  where  we  left  off.  At 
Naples,  when  domestics  have  become  too  old  to 
serve  their  masters,  who  are,  generally,  very 
difficult  to  serve,  they  change  their  condition, 
and  enter  into  the  service  of  Saint  Gennaro,  the 
most  easy  patron  that  has  ever  existed.  When  a 
«lomestic  has  reached  that  age  or  attained  to  that 
degree  of  infirmity,  which  is  necessary  before  he 
can  become  a  pauper  of  Saint  Gennaro,  and  his 
diploma  is  signed  by  the  treasnrer  of  the  Saint, 
he  need  trouble  himself  about  nothing  more,  ex- 
cept to  pray  heaven  to  send  as  many  interments 
as  possible.  There  is  no  funeral,  indeed,  at  all 
fashionable,  without  the  paupers  of  Saint  Gennaro. 
AH  the  dead,  who  respect  themselves,  should 
have  the  paupers  of  Saint  Gennaro  in  their  pro- 
cession. They  are  invited,  and  go  to  the  domicil 
of  the  deceased,  receive  three  cailini  a  head, 
accompany  the  body  to  the  church  and  to  the 
place  of  sepulture,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a 
little  black  banner,  on  the  end  of  a  lance.  Whilst 
they  are  in  company  with  the  procession,  the 
greatest  respect  is  paid  to  the  paupers  of  Saint 
Gennaro ;  but  there  is  no  medal,  however  richly 
gilded  it  may  be,  without  its  reverse  side.  The 
moment  the  unfortunate  paupers  lose  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coffin,  the  spell  which,  hitherto,  pro- 
tected them,  is  gone,  and  they  have  become, 
simply,  the  death-laneer*.  They  are  then  hooted, 
spit  upon,  pursued  and  driven  home  under  a  shower 
of  orange  peeling  and  cabbage  stalks,  unless  by 
good  luok,  a  dog,  with  a  saucepan  tied  to  his  tail, 
pass  between  them  and  their  assailants.  It  ie 
well  known  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  dog 
and  a  saucepan,  united  by  a  string,  make  an  event 
of  grave  consequence. 

The  standard-bearer,  the  brothers,  the  coffin 
case,  the  porters,  the  fish  merchant,  and  the  pau- 
pers of  Saint  Gennaro,  reached  No.  15  Toledo 
•  street ;  and  there  the  procession,  as  this  was  its 
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destination  halted.  Four  porters  ascended  to  the 
first  story,  took  tip  the  coffin,  descended,  and  de- 
posited it  in  the  Bilver  box ;  the  prior  struck  his 
staff  against  the  ground,  and  the  procession  retook 
the  way  by  which  it  had  come,  and  slowly  entered 
the  church  of  the  pilgrims. 

On  the  evening  following  the  obsequies,  the 
prior  having  been,  all  day,  closely  confined  at  his 
counter  started  out  to  take  his  customary  turn 
upon  the  Mole.  He  was,  mentally,  reciting  a 
Ds  profuttdis,  for  the  soul  of  Don  Phillip  Villani 
as  he  walked  along,  when  on  turning  the  corner 
of  San  Giacomo  street,  he  saw  a  man  coming 
toward  him,  who  so  nearly  resembled  the  de- 
funct, that,  astonished  at  the  sight,  he  was  unable 
to  proceed.  The  man  continued  to  advance,  and, 
as  he  drew  nearer,  the  resemblance  became  more 
and  more  striking.  At  last,  when  he  approached 
-within  ten  steps,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for 
doubt :  it  was  the  shade  of  Don  Phillip  Villani,  him- 
self. The  spirit  without  appearing  to  observe  the 
effect  it  produced,  advanced  straight  towards  the 
prior.  The  poor  fish  merchant  was  unable  to  stir, 
the  perspiration  poured  down  his  brow,  his  knees 
■truck  together,  his  teeth  chattered  with  a  con- 
vulsive movement;  he  attempted  to  call  for  help, 
but,  like  Eneas,  at  the  tomb  of  Polydorus,  his 
voice  died  in  his  throat,  and  a  heavy  and  inartic- 
ulate sound,  only,  resembling  a  cry  of  agony 
escaped  him. 

"  Good  day,  my  dear  prior,"  said  the  phantom, 
smiling. 

« In  nowuns  Pair  is  et  Filii  st  Spirit  us  sanoti^ 
murmured  the  prior. 

<<  Amen .'"  responded  the  phantom. 

a  Vade  retro,  satanas .'"  cried  the  prior. 

«  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  sir  ?"  asked  the 
phantom,  looking  round,  as  if  seekiog  the  cause 
of  the  poor  fish  merchant's  terror. 

«  Go!  kind  soul!"  continued  the  prior,  "and  I 
promise  that  masses  shall  be  said  for  thy  repose." 

« I  do  not  need  your  masses,"  replied  the  phan- 
tom, "but  if  you  will  give  msj  the  money,  you 
purpose  to  devote  to  that  good  work,  it  will  be 
agreeable. " 

« It  is,  indeed,  he,"  said  the  prior ;  <<  he  returns 
from  the  other  world  to  borrow ;  it  is  indeed,  he." 

<«He!  who  !"  demanded  the  phantom. 

"  Don  Phillip  Villani." 

"Well,  who  the  deuce  would  you  wish  it  to 

be?" 

"Pardon,  my  dear  brother,"  said  the  prior, 
trembling ;  «  may  I,  without  indiscretion,  inquire 
where  you  live,  or  rather  where  you  did  live." 

"No.  15  Toledo  street;  but  why  do  you  ask 
the  question  ?" 

"  Because  three  days  ago,  being  informed  that 
you  were  dead,  we  went  to  your  house,  placed 


your  coffin  in  the  catafalco,  carried  you  to  the 
church,  and  interred  you." 

«*  I  thank  you  for  the  condescension." 

"  But  how  is  it  that,  since  you  died,  three  days 
ago,  and  were  buried  yesterday,  I  meet  you  to- 
day." 

"  I  am  resuscitated,"  said  Don  Phillip. 

And,  giving  the  good  prior  a  friendly  Upon  the 
shoulder,  he  pursued  his  way.  The  prior  stood 
for  ten  minutes  on  the  same  spot,  watching  Don 
Phillip  who,  finally,  disappeared  around  a  corner 
of  Toledo  street.  The  first  thought  of  the  good 
prior  was,  that  heaven  had  performed  a  miracle 
in  favor  of  Don  Phillip,  but,  upon  reflection,  the 
choice  seemed  so  strange  that  he  called  a  meeting 
of  the  chapter  of  the  Fraternity,  in  the  evening, 
to  solve  his  doubts.  The  worthy  merchant  related 
to  the  meeting,  Mb  encounter  with  Don  Phillip, 
and  how  Don  Phillip  had  spoken  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Of  the  ten, 
who  composed  the  board,  nine  appeared  disposed 
to  believe  the  miracle ;  the  remaining  one  shook 
his  head. 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  statement?"  demanded  the 
prior. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  replied  the  incre- 
dulous brother ;  «  but  I  have  little  faith  in  ghosts, 
and  as,  under  this  occurrence  it  seems  to  me, 
some  new  trick  of  Don  Phillip  may  be  hidden,  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  for  want  of  more 
ample  information,  to  enter  suit  against  him  for 
damages,  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  buried, 
at  our  expense,  when  he  was  not  dead." 

On  the  next  day  a  summons  was  left  with  the 
porter  of  No.  15  Toledo  street,  couched  in  these 
words : 

"  This  18th  of  November,  in  the  year  1835,  at 
the  instance  of  the  venerable  Fraternity  of  Pil- 
grims, I,  the  undersigned,  bailiff  of  the  civil 
tribunal  of  Naples,  summon  the  late  Don  Phillip 
Villani,  deceased  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
to  appear  in  eight  days,  before  the  said  tribunal, 
to  prove,  legally,  his  death,  and  in  default  thereof, 
to  be  condemned  to  pay,  to  the  said  venerable 
Fraternity  of  Pilgrims,  one  hundred  ducats  dam- 
ages, the  expenses  of  the  interment,  and  costs  of 
the  suit." 

It  was  on  the  day,  when  the  trial  of  this  cause 
was  to  come  on,  that  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  which  awaited  the  opening  of 
the  court.  The  court  room  opened,  the  crowd 
precipitated  itself  into  the  audience  hall,  and  car- 
ried us  along  with  it.  Every  body  expected  the 
defunct  would  be  condemned  by  default,  but  all 
were  deceived.  The  deceased  appeared,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  crowd,  which  opened  to 
give  him  passage  with  a  shudder;  showing  that 
those  who  composed  it,  were  not  quite  certain 
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that  Don  Phillip  was  still  a  being  of  this  world. 
Don  Phillip  advanced,  with  that  gtave  and  solemn 
step,  usual  to  phantoms,  and  stopping  before  the 
tribunal,  bowed  respectfully. 

»Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  T,  who 
am  dead,  but  one  of  my  friends,  in  whose  house  I 
lodged.  His  widow  charged  me  with  the  dnties 
of  his  interment,  and  as,  at  the  time,  I  needed 
money  more  than  sepulture,  I  allowed  him  to  be 
buried  in  my  stead.  What  does  the  venerable 
Fraternity  require  ?  I  had  a  right  to  one  place  of 
interment  and  funeral  obsequies  for  one.  My  name 
was  upon  their  catalogue ;  my  name  is  stricken 


from  it.  We  are  even.  I  had  nothing  more  to 
sell  and  I  sold  my  obsequies.1' 

It  was,  in  truth,  poor  Lelio  who,  although  he 
had  made  others  laugh  so  much,  had  himself  died 
of  spleen,  and  was  interred  in  the  place  of  Don 
Phillip.  The  latter  was  acquitted,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  crowd  by  which  he  was  carried 
with  shouts,  and  in  triumph,  to  his  door,  No.  15 
Toledo  street. 

When  we  left  Naples,  it  was  reported,  that  Don 
Phillip  Villani  was  about  to  marry  the  widow  of 
his  friend,  or  rather,  her  three  thousand  potmrts 
sterling. 


"ABIDE   IN   ME." 


BIDE  in  me;"  saiththe  voice  of 
love 
To  the  pare  and  true  of  heart : 
As  the  branch  must  cleave  to  the 
parent  vine. 
Or  else  the  life  depart ; 
Fair  fleeting  flower*,  and  meteor 
gleams, 

la  the  world  ye  still  ahail  see ; 
Ye  shall  walk  in  safely  among  them  all, 
If  ye  but  "  abide  in  me." 

"  Abide  in  roe"  while  the  light  of  youth 

Thrills  on  through  thy  pukes  fleet, 
And  the  years  go  merrily  dancing  on, 


Like  the  bounding  heart  and  feet : 
Sin  bringeth  wo  in  the  earth  below, 

But  joy  springs  fall  and  free, 
For  the  "  clean  of  hand,  and  pure  in  htart," 

For  they  "  abide  in  me." 

«  Abide  ia  me,"  while  ye  walk  (he  earth, 

With  pain  and  care  opprest ; 
And  the  light  shall  be  clearer,  more  warm  the  love, 

In  my  holy  Heaven  rest ; 
<<  In  the  world  ye  shall  suffer  ;"  bitter  drops 

In  your  life-cup  oft  shall  be ; 
"But  be  of  good  eheer"  saitb  the l -still  small  voice," 

And  for  ever  "  abide  in  me." 

U.    Ha 


LET    US    BE    FRIENDS. 


Speak  to  me  friendly  words, 

Pleasant  and  warm ; 
Coldness  has  cliill'd  me  so, 
Passion  has  thrill'd  me  so, 

With  its  wild  storm  ; 
Yet  can  a  friendly  voice, 

Loving  and  true, 
Wake  into  life  again 
All  that  most  blessed  me,  when 

Life's  joy  was  new. 

Meet  me  with  thoughtful  eyes, 

Earnest  and  deep : 
Though — from  their  living  day, 
Mine  own  be  turned  away, 

Often — to  weep  : 


What  shall  the  sorrow  be, 

When  earth  has  past  ? 
Angels  shall  sing  to  me, 
God's  word  shall  bring  to  me, 
Peace  at  the  last 

Give  me  an  ardent  heart, 

Pure  in  its  faith  : 
Then  shall  mine  own  be  blest, 
On  its  true  strength  to  rest, 

Changeless — till  death. 
Let  the  warm  light  of  love 

O'er  me  ascend ; 
I  will  not  alter  then, 
Wander  or  falter  then, 

Unto  the  end. 


H.  K. 


THE    ECHO. 


Fox  zvbr  thine !  when  hills  and  seas  divide, 

When  storms  combine ; 
When  west  winds  sigh,  or  deserts  part  us  wid« 

For  ever  thine ! 

Ia  the  cay  circle  of  the  proud  saloon, 
Whose  splendors  shine  ; 


In  the  lone  stillness  of  the  evening  moon — 
For  ever  thine ! 

And  when  the  light  of  song,  that  fires  me  now, 

Shall  life  resign, 
My  breaking  heart  shall  breathe  its  latest  vow, 

For  ever  thine !  y^  ^  ^tmmn, 
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NAPLES.  — THE    ASCENT    OF    VESUVIUS. 


»APLES'    beau- 
tiful    Naples— 
the  old    Part  he- 
ll ope-    -amid  the 
;  gloom    and   ob- 
scurity of  a  far 
distant  age,  we 
leek  in  vain  to 
early      history. 
Founded      some 
thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era 
by  a  wandering  Argonaut,  peopled  and  enriched 
by  Greeks  from  Rhodes,  Athens,  and   Cbalcia — 
shaken  by  earthquakes — flooded  with  fire — visited 
by  pestilence — torn  by  revolutions,  and  ravaged 
by  hostile  armiea  in  the  lapse  of  the  succeeding 
centuries;  she  still  sits  calm  and  queen- like  upon 
the  borders  of  her  loveliest  of  bays,  and  beneath 
her  fairest  of  skies,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  beautiful  cities  in  tha  Garden  of  the  World. 

Thousands  of  miles  from  her  battlements  and 
domes,  I  see  her  at  this  moment  as  distinctly  as 
when,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  first  looked 
out  upon  her  white  walls  and  sleeping  waters 
from  the  terraced  roof  of  tha  Cr  ocelli. 

Naples,  once  seen,  is  not  readily  forgotten. 
The  impression  made  upon  the  stranger  by  the 
rare  combination  of  beauties  which  he  finds  in 
her  midst,  is  deep  and  abiding ;  and  he  must  live 
long  and  journey  far  ere  the  Toledo  and  the 
Chiaja;  Torrento  and  Posillipo;  Vesuvius  and 
Pompeii,  fade  from  the  vision  of  memory. 

About  the  city  and  its  environs  :  the  Toro 
Faresi,  and  the  Museo  Borbonico;  the  people, 
their  amusements  and  their  habits,  a  book  might 
readily  be  written :  but  start  not  reader,  I  have 
no  idea  of  inflicting  one  upon  you.  I  simply 
wish  you  to  understand  that  what  might  well 
occupy  a  whole  volume,  cannot  by  any  effort  of 
ingenuity  or  condensation  be  compressed  into  a 
single  article,  and  so  yon  will  please  skip  every 
t  thing  else  attractive  in  and  about  Naples,  and 
prepare  for  an  excursion  to  Vesuvius.  This  is 
after  all  the  great  lion.  The  approaching  tra- 
veler, as  the  steamer  rounds  the  promontory  of 
Missenum,  or  the  diligence  rolls  along  the  broad 
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and  wooded  a  venae  to  Capo  di  Monte,  look!  ever 
',  for  the  column  of  smoke  which,  high  above  the 
crowded  habitations  of  the  city,  rises  to  heaven 
from  the  cone  of  the  burning  mountain;  and 
during  his  whole  stay  in  the  city,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  his  first  look  in  the  morning,  and  his 
last  as  he  strolls  home  in  the  evening,  will  be 
directed  to  the  same  quarter. 

The  volume  and  height  of  the  column  of  acaoke 
are  eagerly  scanned,  and  if  the  red  flames  are 
aeen  fiercely  shining  out  from  their  black  shroud, 
then  look  oat  for  a  rrui  on  the  part  of  the 
stranger- population.  The  volcano  i*  about  to 
be  invaded — curiosity  and  enthusiasm  are  astir — 
Resina  and  Portici  will  be  swept  through  at  full 
trot  by  countless  vehicles,  and  the  little  children 
in  the  streets  will  stand  in  especial  need  of  the 
services  of  that  good  angel,  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  them  from  being  run  over. 

For  several  days  after  my  arrival  in  Naples,  I 
kept  up  this  surveillance  upon  the  movements  of 
the  volcano,  with  the  assiduity  of  a  policeman 
watching  a  suspected  stranger  whose  passport  is 
not  in  regie,  or  an  Englishman  who  has  been 
pocketing  bronzes  at  Pompeii;  and  my  patience 
was  about  giving  out,  and  I  waa  resolved  to  visit 
the  mountain,  whether  any  lava  were  flowing  or 
not,  when,  aa  good  luck  woold  have  it,  my  morn- 
ing glanee  was  gladdened  by  an  unusual  cloud  of 
dark  and  heavy  smoke,  which  poured  up  from 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  like  a  jet  d'eau  from  an 
immense  fountain,  and  lurid  at  intervals  with 
tongues  of  flame,  which  could  be  seen  in  its 
midst.  This  was  a  chance  not  to  be  loat ;  so  get- 
ting into  a  carriage  on  the  Toledo  with  a  couple 
of  friends,  off  I  started.  As  the  carriage  rolls 
along,  however,  I  may  aa  well  tell  you  what  is 

Dashing  through  the  Largo  al  Palazzo,  we 
passed  the  handsome  palace  of  Ferdinand,  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  drove  by  the  San  Carlos, 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  Opera  House  in 
Italy.  Passing  through  a  crowded  and  dirty 
quarter,  we  reached  the  quays,  sod  entered  upon 
the  broad  street  which  leads  along  the  shore  of 
the  bay  to  the  town  of  Retina.  The  drive  along 
the  water  aide  revealed  soma  stiange  views  of 
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lazzaroni  life.  This  class  is  very  numerous  in 
Naples.  They  have  come  to  be  numbered  among 
the  objects  of  legitimate  curiosity,  and,  to  those 
who  wish  to  learn  how  much  wretchedness  is 
compatible  with  continued  existence,  they  are 
worth  observation.  They  are  the  most  perfect 
representatives  of  the  genus  loafer  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  How  they  live  was  ever  a  marvel 
to  me.  They  are  all  too  lazy  to  work, — many 
of  them  too  lazy  to  beg,  and,  really,  some  of 
them  seemed  to  me  too  lazy  to  eat.  They  drop 
the  long  strings  of  half-boiled  maccaroni  into 
their  upraised  and  gaping  mouths  so  slowly  and 
indolently,  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  food 
slid  through  lips,  throat  and  gullet,  into  their 
stomachs,  without  the  least  labor  of  mastica- 
tion. 

If  you  are  out  late  at  night,  as  you  trace  your 
way  home,  carefully  keeping  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  looking  around  you  every  moment, 
for  fear  a  draft  upon  your  purse  might  suddenly 
be  enforced  by  a  stilletto  in  your  side ;  you  will 
see  some  of  these  miserable  creatures  stretched 
sound  asleep  beside  the  houses,  or  in  the  shadow 
of  the  court  yards.  If  you  rise  early,  you  will 
see  them  emerging  from  all  the  bye-places  and 
holes  of  the  city,  looking  so  dirty  and  wretched, 
that,  ten  to  one,  you  make  them  suddenly  rich 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  carlino.  They  are  noto- 
rious thieves,  and  so  expert,  that  they  will 
abstract  purse  or  handkerchief  from  the  pocket 
of  the  unwary  stranger,  as  he  saunters  up  the 
crowded  streets,  in  broad  daylight,  so  delicately 
that  he  will  never  even  dream  of  their  proximity. 
Indeed,  such  is  their  known  attachment  to  hand- 
kerchiefs, that  no  stranger  ever  pretends  to 
carry  one  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  unless  stowed 
away  in  a  breast  pocket  or  hidden  in  his  hat. 
The  first  week  of  my  stay  in  the  city,  was 
marked,  among  other  things,  I  remember,  by  a 
rapid  and  startling  decrease  in  the  number  of  my 
nouehoir*.  Every  day  that  I  went  out,  I  had  to 
take  myself  to  task  for  my  strange  forgetful  ness 
in  not  putting  a  handkerchief  in  my  pocket ; — the 
neglect  was  a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience  to 
me,  for  in  a  warm  climate  my  need  of  the  article 
is  frequent  and  pressing.  I  would  have  to  go 
into  a  store  on  discovering  my  want,  and  pur- 
chase one.  The  very  first  time  I  paused  to 
examine  some  specimen  of  lava  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, and  chanced  to  need  my  handkerchief,  lo ! 
it  was  among  the  missing.  At  first  this  was 
very  inexplicable ; — I  was  not  wont  to  be 
■o  careless — I  began  to  suspect  something, — I 
kept  my  eyes  open,  and  I  soon  unraveled  the 
mystery.  In  fact,  if  a  man  wants  to  learn  the 
art  of  stealing,  he  need  only  station  himself  at  a 
corner  of  the  Toledo  and  watch  the  operations 


of  the  prowling  lazzaroni  in  his  vicinity,  and  he 
will  soon  be  rewarded  by  a  specimen  of  most 
dexterous  thieving. 

While  speaking  of  this  class,  I  may  as  well 
mention  a  fact  which  astonished  me  a  good  deal, 
at  first,  as  it  indicated  a  stage  of  wretchedness 
new  to  me  even  in  Italy. 

I  had  frequently  noticed  the  little  beggars  in 
the  streets  and  about  the  cafes,  running  eagerly 
after  the  ends  of  cigars,  or  quids  of  tobacco 
which  were  thrown  away ;  and  could  not  deter* 
mine  to  what  use  they  were  applied.  Passing 
along  the  quay  one  morning,  however,  I  ob- 
served a  number  of  women  and  dirty  men,  sitting 
upon  the  broad  flag  stones,  Turkish-fashion,  and 
before  them  spread  out  for  sale  upon  sheets  of 
papers,  I  saw  these  sweepings  of  the  streets, 
whilst  around  were  lazzaroni  chaffering  for  cigar 
stumps  and  old  quids, — in  fact,  buying  the  second 
hand  and  sun-dried  tobacco  for  their  pipes  ! 

The  scene  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay  was  truly 
animated.  On  the  beach  were  groups  of  fisher- 
men, in  their  picturesque  garb,  engaged  in  mend- 
ing their  boats,  or  spreading  and  drying  their 
nets ;  whilst  scores  of  dirty  children,  in  conditions 
of  perfect  or  imperfect  nudity,  rolled  in  the 
sand  in  the  complete  abandonment  of  infantile 
enjoyment. 

Lazzaroni  in  every  possible  and  imaginable 
state  of  filth  and  clothing, — some  stretched  full 
length,  with  their  face  to  the  sun,  upon  the  stones 
of  the  street,— on  the  ledge  of  the  quay,  upon 
old  boats, — basking  in  the  sunshine  and  fast 
asleep; — others,  with  scarcely  rags  enough  in 
the  lot  to  make  one  garment,  gathered  in  unstu- 
died but  striking  groups,  around  some  post  or 
beside  some  stall,  mutually  assisting  each  other 
in  an  operation,  which,  in  this  region,  is  at  once 
a  luxury  and  a  necessity, — scratching.  Every 
moment  we  encountered  a  crowd  gathered  around 
an  ambulatory  theatre,  wrapt  in  admiration  of  the 
queer  antics  of  Punch.  And  such  crowds  !• 
made  up  of  the  oddest  imaginable  materials—, 
alike  in  nothing  save  the  manifest  amusement 
they  derive  from  the  spectacle. 

Market  women,  with  their  baskets  of  fish  or 
vegetables  upon  their  heads ; — ragged  children ; — 
dirty  friars  ; — neatly  dressed  shop  girls  ; — 
bronzed  fishermen,  with  their  pantaloons  rolled 
up  to  the  knees,  their  blue  shirts,  and  long  red 
caps  falling  negligently  upon  one  side ; — sturdy 
lazzaroni,  elbowing  for  places  among  the  best;, — , 
and  soldiers,  off  duty,  dazzling  the  eye  with  the 
sheen  of  their  brazen  buckles  and  the  whiteness 
of  their  pipe  clayed  accoutrements.  Our  whole, 
continent  could  scarcely  furnish  forth  such  a 
medley ; — so  much  beggary, — so  much  wretched- 
ness,— so  much  filth,  and  so  much  happiness ; — 
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for  it  seems  to  matter  little  in  what  condition  of 
body  or  mind  a  Neapolitan  may  be,  the  contor- 
tions and  shrill  cries  of  Punch,  never  fail  to 
gladden  his  heart  and  brighten  his  countenance. 
Punch  is  his  god  of  Fun.  Every  day  in  the 
year  he  hears  and  sees  him,  eternally  the  same 
scolding,  querulous,  mountebank, — yet,  he  never 
tires.  The  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  exhibi- 
tion, elicits  as  broad  a  grin  and  calls  forth  as 
loud  a  "  bravo,"  as  the  first,  and,  let  who  will 
lack  followers,  Punch  is  ever  sure  of  his  attendant 
and  joyous  crowd.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to 
one  from  northern  lands,  to  see  the  extacies  into 
which  an  Italian  mob  is  thrown  by  such  exhibi- 
tions. When  the  Italians  are  amused,  they  are 
amused  ; — when  they  laugh  they  do  laugh ; — the 
whole  soul  is  poured  forth  in  the  extatic  shout ; — 
they  give  rein  to  their  mirth  in  a  manner  which 
is  as  surprising  to  an  Englishman  or  American, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  imitate.  You 
observe  them  yield  to  such  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  feeling  upon  what,  to  our  colder 
blood,  seems  such  inadequate  causes,  that  you  are 
apt  to  think  there  is  nothing  noble  or  manly 
beneath  the  surface,  and  you  feel  tempted  to 
despise  a  people  who  can  so  play  the  buffoon, 
when  their  land  is  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
a  foreign  despotism.  And  it  seems  stranger  than 
all  to  you,  that  Naples  should  wear  so  smiling  a 
face,  and  send  up  such  hearty  «  vivas"  at  the 
fooleries  of  Punch,  when  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
most  grasping  tyranny  that  rules  in  Italy.  Yet, 
true  as  are  these  reflections,  in  the  main,  there 
are  many  and  notable  exceptions; — there  are 
noble  spirits  in  the  land,  who  wear  sackcloth  for 
the  degradation  of  their  country,  and  who  would 
strike  for  her  deliverance  at  the  risk  of  liberty 
and  life,  bat  that  effort  seems  vain.  The  chain 
which  European  policy  has  cast  around  the 
beautiful  limbs  of  the  « Mother  of  Arts  and 
Arms,"  is  too  strong  to  be  broken  by  any  effort 
of  theirs  ; — the  redemption  of  Italy  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  by  its  influence  upon  the  mightier 
governments  who  stand  behind  the  scenes.  But 
a  truce  to  such  speculations ;  let  us  hasten  to  our 
mountain. 

At  Portici  we  passed  the  royal  palace,  a  large 
and  handsome  edifice.  As  we  drove  by,  the 
quick,  rattling  noise  of  the  wheels,  changed 
into  a  deep,  hollow,  reverberating  sound,  as  if 
we  were  driving  over  some  vast  excavation. 
And  so  in  fact  we  were.  One  hundred  feet 
beneath  us,  shrined  in  lava,  were  the  palaces  and 
temples,  the  monuments  and  habitations — all  the 
evidences  of  the  extent  and  wealth  of  a  luxu- 
rious city.  Cast  one  glance  at  yonder  mountain, 
with  its  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  and  then  descend 


with  me  into  the  midnight  gloom  of  Hercula- 
neum ! 

The  shaft  through  which  you  grope  your 
downward  way,  is  cut  for  a  depth  of  eighty  feet 
through  solid  lava.  This  fact,  which  has  ren- 
dered the  excavation  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty, 
gives  to  the  descent  an  element  of  awe,  that  pro- 
duces upon  the  mind  an  impression  wholly 
different  from  those  we  experience  on  a  visit  to 
Pompeii.  There,  all  is  open  to  the  day, — the 
light  pervades  every  room, — the  flowers  spring 
up  in  the  old  gardens,  and  the  vines  creep  over 
the  walls— all  is  ruin, — yet  the  fresh  air  fans 
your  cheek,  and  your  eye  roams  freely  over  the 
antique  wreck. 

But  at  Herculaneura,  how  great  the  change ! 
The  eye  cannot  pierce  "  the  palpable  obscure  ;" 
the  heart  sinks  under  the  impression  of  awe,  and 
an  undefinable  sensation  of  dread  makes  on* 
almost  tremble. 

By  narrow  passages  and  uncovered  steps,  you 
grope  onward  and  downward,  between  walls  of 
dark  and  solid  stone, — your  guide,  stopping  at 
times,  and  throwing  the  torch  light  upon  broken 
columns  or  on  ruined  seats,  tells  that  you  stand 
in  the  old  Theatre,  that  here,  sat  the  people — 
that  there  was  the  Proscenium,  and  here  the 
consular  station.  Leading  on  through  dark  and 
narrow  vaults,  he  points  out  upon  the  walls  rich 
arabesques  and  stuccos,  stained  with  Tyrian  pur- 
ple :  he  tells  you  that  you  are  resting  in  the 
home  of  a  Senator — that  here  the  guests  were 
welcomed, — in  that  room  the  family  assembled, — 
here  was  spread  the  noonday  meal, — there  were 
the  chambers  for  repose.  You  long  for  some 
token  of  life.  You  ask  yourself  if,  indeed,  these 
dark  halls  were  ever  the  abode  of  man, — and  if 
so,  where  are  their  inhabitants, —  <<  where  ?" — 
and  the  uplifted  torch  throws  its  sullen  glare 
upon  the  outline  of  a  human  face  impressed  in 
lava, — a  fearful  but  sufficient  answer. 

As  we  mounted  the  hill  at  Resina,  we  saw 
a  large  group  of  men  collected  near  the  house  of 
the  guide,  whose  business  could  very  readily  be 
divined.  No  sooner  had  the  carriage  passed  into 
the  court  yard  of  Sal  vat  or 's  house,  than  the 
swarm  was  upon  us.  Beggars,  guides,  women 
and  children — vociferating,  shouting,  begging, 
pushing  and  cursing; — the  horses  biting,  the 
mules  kicking,  the  children  screaming; — whilst, 
we,  the  unfortunate  objects  of  all  this  attention, 
and  the  unwilling  cause  of  all  this  commotion, 
were  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  circle  of  brutes  and 
men — stunned  by  the  clamor,  and  maddened  by 
the  crowd ;  until  we  absolutely  fought  our  way 
up  the  steps  of  the  house. 

From  the  security  of  the  upper  story  I  sur- 
veyed the  scene  below  at  my  ease.    The  motley 
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irong  filled  the  yard,  whilst  in  a  street  beyond  j  region  of  frightful  desolation— all  around  spread 
lood  a  reserve  corps,  ready  for  an  onset  in  case  ;  masses  of  lava,  rough  and  uneven,  broken  now, 
e  should  slip  out  the  back  way.  The  scene  \  as  if  by  the  passage  of  a  plough,  brown  and  cloo- 
us  a  rich  one  for  a  sketcher's  pencil— Some  ',  like  in  appearance;  and  again  heaved  into  huge 
fty  son  burned  faces  were  turned  up  to  the  bal-  ;  waves  of  black  and  shining  stone.  In  different 
myf—. each  guide  shouting  the  peculiar  qualities  ;  parts  of  this  wide  field  of  horror,  we  could  distin- 

his  horse  or  donkey,  and  the  lowness  of  his  ;  guish  by  their  differing  color,  the  floods  which 
•mends  for  his  valuable  services,— while  a  line  \  successive  eruptions  had  poured  upon  that  devoted 

beggars  leaned  against  the  walls  in  the  sun-  \  plain.  After  a  laborious  climb,  we  reached  the 
ine,  and  seemed  patiently  waiting  for  their  time  \  Hermitage,  and  dismounting,  entered  the  small 
come  after  the  guides  had  succeeded.  \  and  roughly  plastered  house  which  bears  this  name. 

The  women  held  up  their  ragged  brats  whose  j  Its  inhabitant  is  a  hale  and  sunbxowned  veteran, 
nds  were  stuffed  full  of  specimens  of  lava  and  j  who  told  me  that  he  had  passed  twenty-three 
i  various  ores  found  about  Vesuvius,  and  while  \  years  of  life  beneath  the  smoke  of  the  mountain, 
\y  urged  you  to  buy  of  the  children,  they  begged  j  and  he  seems  as  safe  and  happy  as  if  no  sea  of 
to  /srive  to  them.  A  few  coppers  thrown  lava  round  him  told  of  a  fearful  death.  His  house 
one  them  got  up  a  glorious  row,  and,  after  stands  upon  a  bluff  or  promontory,  which  stretches 
in*  it  fairly  under  weigh,  I  turned  to  inspect     almost  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  and  at  its  foot, 

interior  of  the  mansion.  the  floods  of  old  eruptions  have  parted,  as  waves 

Salvator  is  quite  celebrated  as  a  guide,  and  he  j  are  parted  by  a -vessel's  prow,  and  it  lifts  its  ver- 


doubt  finds  the  business  a  lucrative  one.  He 
lishes  both  men  and  beasts,  and  is  more  worthy 
3nfidence  than  the  outside  barbarians.  I  should 
e  by  the  way,  that  the  carriage  road  to  Vesu- 
i  stops  at  this  village,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
intain  from  this  point  must  be  made  partly  on 
?s  and  partly  upon  foot.  After  finally  arranging 
be  important  preliminaries  in  the  way  of  horse 


dant  ridge  from  the  ocean  of  lava,  green  and 
unscathed.  After  drinking  a  bottle  of  fine  Lac- 
rima  to  the  health  of  the  Hermit  Monk,  we 
started  once  more  upon  our  route — and,  descend- 
ing the  hill,  we  traversed  for  a  half  hour  more, 
the  torrent  of  the  last  eruption.  This  part  of  the 
ascent  gave  proof  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
little  horses  which  we  rode,  for  their  dangerous 
and  man  hire,  and  providing  ourselves  with  j:  and  laborious  work.  The  sagacity  with  which 
t  canes  cut  upon  the  mountain  side,  we  de-  j  they  chose  their  way,  was  striking  and  amusing. 
ded  into  the  street  and  mounted  the  queer  j  When  the  increasing  steepness  of  the  ascent 
ing  beasts  waiting  to  receive  us.  In  size  they  i  rendered  them  useless,  we  dismounted  and  ad- 
►wnat  resembled  Canadian  ponies,  but,  on  the  <  dressed  ourselves  to  work.  Rejecting  all  aid  of 
e,  seemed  by  long  association  with  the  don-  j  straps  and  hands,  I  started  just  behind  the  guide, 
of  the  village,  to  have  acquired  some  of  their  \  and  began  the  hardest  climb  on  record  in  my 
liar  beauties ;  and  looked  half  horse  and  half  j  history. 

:  They  are,  however,  strong  and  sure-footed  j  With  a  scorching  sun,  pouring  down  upon  my 
s.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  village,  and  I  \  back— rays  which  seemed  red  hot,  and  which 
it  a  glimpse  of  the  road  I  was  about  to  travel,  j  went  through  clothing  as  though  it  were  not — 
i  instantly  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  \  with  a  steep  mountain  before  me,  growing  higher 
:hat  if  they  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  beasts  j  and  steeper  each  time  that  I  looked  up  to  marie 
were  cracked  up  as  being,  there  existed  a  \  my  progress — with  coarse  and  sharp  edged  scoria 
strong  probability  that  a  nameless  indi-  j  and  rocks  beneath,  which  slipped  from  beneath 
J  for  whom  I  have  rather  an  affection,  j  the  descending  foot,  and  slid  one  down  far  faster 
i  stand  a  chance  of  getting  his  neck  broken.  j  than  he  could  clamber  up— now,  ankle  deep  in 
•oad  was  nothing  better  than  a  succession  of  j  ashes,  now  clinging  to  some  projecting  ledge — 
i  cut  in  the  hard  lava,  and  filled  with  loose  \  now  winding  round  some  larger  mass  than  usual — 
i.  As  we  slowly  and  carefully  ascended,  j  half  roasted,  panting  and  wearied,  yet  keeping 
ew  from  our  elevated  position  became  each  <  close  behind  the  guide,  I  toiled  on,  and  in  thirty 
rat  more  beautiful.  On  either  side  of  us  j  minutes  from  the  base,  I  stood  upon  the  summit 
luxuriant  vineyards,  producing  the  famous  j  of  Vesuvius,  and  forgot  in  an  instant,  my  labor 

and   fatigue.      Below  me,  in  depth   some  five 
hundred  feet,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, spread  the  fearful  circle  of  the  crater 
From  its  bed  of  lava,  here  cooled  and  hardened 
into  waves  of  inky  blackness,  with  bright  fringes 


ima  Christa  wine— the  vines  springing  from 
attivated  lava— below  us  lay  Resina  and 
i,  and  further  on,  the  beautiful  city,  circling 
ore  beautiful  bay.  As  we  neared  the  Her- 
5,  we  left  vegetation  behind  us,  and  by  a 
m  passable  to  any  horses  but  the  light,  sure-  of  sulphur— and  there  glowing  with  intensest 
beasts   adapted  to  such  travel,  entered  a  ;  heat,  and  yet  rolling  over  in  masses  of  fused  and 
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burning  stone ;  arose  a  sharp  and  perfect  cone, 
some  eighty  feet  in  height— from  the  sides  of  this, 
the  light  blue  smoke  oozed  out  in  delicate  flakes, 
and  crept  up  to  the  summit,  from  which  burst  a 
vast  volume  of  dark  smoke,  with  incessant  Hashes 
ol'  lurid  flame,  and  masses  of  lava  and  red  hot 
stone.  When  I  descended  into  the  crater  itself, 
and  walking  over  the  hardened,  but  yet  warm 
lava,  saw  in  the  fissures  over  which  I  stepped, 
far  below,  the  sea  of  fire  above  which  I  was 
treading:  and  approached  as  nearly  as  I  dared 
some  mass  of  burning  lava  yet  rolling  onward  ; 
and  felt  the  heat  of  the  surface  growing  each 
instant  more  insupportable,  and  the  hot  breath  of 
the  volcano  burning  my  cheeks  ;  the  feelings  of 
the  moment  were  such  as  defy  description. 

After  enjoying  for  a  long  time  the  grand,  we 
•Iescended  to  the  romantic,  and  standing  beneath 
the  cone,  and  surrounded  by  burning  lava,  we 
made  a  most  delicious  lunch  ;  a  refreshment 
rendered  doubly  pleasant  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
ascent,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
taken. 

Wp  had  eggs  which  we  had  roasted  in  the  hot 
«ands  of  the  mountain  side — oranges  which  we 
had  purchased  upon  the  summit — and  a  bottle  of 
delicious  Lachryma  Crista,  which  we  emptied 
in  toasts  to  friends  at  home,  and  by  way  of 
desert  I  lit  a  genuine  Havana  at  a  wave  of  fire 
which  was  slowly  rolling  over,  and  puffed  a 
cloud  in  opposition  to  the  volcano  ! 

I  left  the  crater  and  ascended  to  the  summit, 
in  time  to  witness  a  glorious  sunset.  By  just 
such  a  light,  should  such  a  scene  as  spread  be- 
neath me  he  beheld — it  was  worthy  of  the  richest 
hues  of  Heaven,  and  the  loveliest  tints  I  ever 
dreamed  of,  made  beautiful  the  deep  blue  which 
hung  over  it.  The  West  was  bright  «  with  all 
the  rich  and  golden  clouds  which  hang  about  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun,"  and  the  earth  and 
water  grew  lovelier  in  the  soft  atmosphere  of  an 
Italian  clime,  as  the  groat  orb  of  day,  sank 
slowly  into  a  bed  of  gold  which  closed  above  him. 

From  the  still  waters  of  the  Bay,  facing  the 
city,  rose  the  fair  Island  of  lochia— next  to  the 
west  came  Procida—  then  stretched  out  into  the 
wave,  the  far  capes  of  Missenum — then  intervened 
the  charming  Bay  of  Pozzuoli— next  Posillipo 
reared  his  sacred  head,  and  the  lingering  sunset 
fell  on  Virgil's  Tomb — then  came  Castella  d' 
Uova,  and  back  of  it,  up  from  the  kissing  waters 


of  her  encircling  Bay,  the  white  and  gleaming 
city  climbed  up  the  hill  sides  and  hid  herself  in 
vineyards.  Next  came  the  village  of  Portici— 
then  Resina  lay  on  the  hill  side,  and  on  the  brink 
of  the  glass- like  waters,  Torre  del  Greco,  and 
Del  Annunziata,  looked  out  from  lovely  villas. 
Then  came  the  Convent  of  the  austere  Camandoli, 
seated  on  the  rocks,  and  lifted  high  above  the 
lava  fields  around — beyond,  a  distant  spot  of 
white,  fringed  with  green  woods  and  fields,  re- 
veals the  desolate  Pompeii — yet  farther  on,  Castel 
a  Mare,  shines  in  the  parting  sunlight,  while 
above,  Mount  St.  Angelo  lifts  high  his  rugged 
head,  and  the  far  Cape  of  Lorrento,  and  Capri, 
yet  clearly  seen  and  beautiful,  completes  the 
circle  of  the  Bay. 

After  bidding  the  sun  good  night,  I  started  on 
a  stroll  around  the  crater.  The  increasing  dark- 
ness added  grandeur  to  the  scene.  From  the 
height  above  I  could  look  down  into  the  very 
mouth  of  the  flaming  gulf.  Above  me  rose  and 
rolled  volumes  of  smoke,  and  flames  shot  up  into 
the  night,  with  bursts  of  lava,  and  showers  of  falling 
stones ;  while  at  each  outbreak  of  fire,  the  hills 
around  would  echo  the  quick  and  startling  panting 
of  the  mountain,  as  it  labored  in  its  fierce  throes. 
Some  hours  passed  before  I  could  consent  to  take 
the  downward  path.  The  descent  is  made  upon 
a  side  different  from  that  which  we  had  clambered 
up.  It  leads  into  the  old  crater,  and  the  6teep 
mountain  side  is  covered  deep  with  ashes. 

We  went  down  at  a  run,  some  times  sinking 
knee  deep  in  ashes — and  sometimes  striking  a 
concealed  rock,  which  would  check  our  career 
with  a  shock  which  threatened  to  pitch  us  head 
foremost  into  the  gulf  beneath.  In  ten  minutes 
we  were  down,  gave  a  buona  mano  to  the  soldiers 
on  duty  on  the  mountain  side;  mounted  our  horses, 
and  after  a  fine  moonlight  ride,  entered  the  car- 
riage  at  Resina,  and  rattled  orT  to  Naples.  We 
enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  Bay  as  we  drove 
through  Portici.  The  torches  in  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen  shone  like  stars  set  in  the  silver  waters ; 
and  the  long  line  of  glittering  lights  which  marked 
the  outline  of  the  city,  encircled  her  like  the  girdle 
of  a  Venus.  J.  m.  h. 

Note The  descent  into  Hercnlaneum  can  at 

present  be  made  only  from  the  side  of  Torre  del 
Greco.  The  King  has  suspended  the  excavations 
at  Portici,  lest  the  town  should  cave  in. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


LOVE    IN    ABSENCE. 


On  !  my  dear  peerless  wife ! 
By  the  blao  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars 
I  love  yon  better — oh !  far  better  than 
Woman  was  ever  loved.     There  's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee  : 


There  'a  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name, 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon, 
But  in  its  hues  of  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love,  to  my  fond  anxious  heart ! 

Barry  Cornwall. 


THE    SACRIFICE. 


BY      AUG 


D  U  G  A  N  N   E 


PART     FUST 


I. 


ti 


HE  kinj;  is  in  his  ban- 
quet liall, 
His    belted    knights 
around ; 
And  harps  aie  ringing 
gaily 
To     the     hautboy's 
shrilly  sound ; 
And   joy    is    on    each 
countenance 
Throughout  that  lofty 
hall, 

For  (be  monarch  and  his  gallant  knights 
Now  hold  high  festival. 

z  I. 

A  martial  step  approacheth, 

And  a  maitial  form  draws  nigh, 

And  hia  heavy  armor  rattleth, 
And  his  plume  is  waving  high- 
Now,  by  heaven !"  quoth  king  Stephen, 
"  Seek  ye  thus  your  monarch's  board  ? 

"Would  ye  join  your  liege  lord's  revels 
With  the  dagger  and  the  sword  V 

ill. 

The  knight  sank  on  his  bended  knee, 

His  visor  up  he  threw ; — 
The  monarch  frowned  no  more,  for  well 

That  countenance  he  knew  : 
"  Now  save  thee,  fair  Sir  Corydon— 

Why  kneel  you  thus  to-night  ? 
The  banquet  waits  your  presence,  now, 

And  smiles  of  ladies  bright." 

I  v. 

<  Ah  !    ladies  bright  are  not  for  me — 

A  boon — a  boon — I  crave— 
L  boon,  as  thou  art  just,  O,  sire — 

A  boon,  as  thou  art  brave  ! 
)ishonor  foul,  hath  marr'd  my  name  ! — 

O,  monarch,  grant  my  prayer— 
charge  thee,  by  thy  knighthood,  king, 

And  by  thy  lady  fair  !" 

v . 

'he  monarch  raised  the  kneeling  knight— 

"  Thy  pray'r  is  granted,  now— 
To  hand  of  gentle  demoiselle 

Thou  'It  ask  of  me,  I  trow." 
I  crave  a  deadly  fiirjit.  O  king, 

With  Arnold  of  the  glei 


/ 
/ 
* 
i 
t 
t 
< 

< 


"  Ha  !  God!  sir  knight,  thou  wouldsl  not  bear d 
The  Lion  iu  his  Deu  .'" 

v  i . 

"  Sir  king,  he  hath  dishonored  me — 

A  craven  knight  is  he  ! 
And  I  will  teach  the  coward  slave 

To  bend  his  crest  to  me. 
His  blood  I  '11  have,  sir  king  !"— <»  Hold,  hold  ' 

My  royal  word  is  pledged  ; 
The  knight  shall  meet  thee — nerve  thy  arm — 

Thy  steel  be  doubly  edged/ J 


PART      SECONJ. 

z . 

The  knights  bestride  their  foaming  sleeJ.- 

Their  lances  set  in  rest ; 
And  grimly  flash  their  steel-barr'd  eyes. 

And  towers  aloft  each  crest. 
And  now  the  herald's  voice  rings  high, 

And  now  the  trumpet's  blast ; 
And  like  a  mighty  avalanche 

The  war-steeds  thunder  past ! 

II. 

The  dust-clouds  roll  around  the  steeds 

And  hide  the  riders'  forms ; 
The  ground  doth  shake  and  quiver, 

As  it  felt  the  mountain  stoims. 
And  now  they  crash  together, 

In  a  mighty,  heaving,  shock, 
As  the  thunder-bolt  of  heaven  meets 

The  adamantine  rock. 

ill. 

Now  the  clouds  of  dust  are  rended, 

And  the  sun  looks  forth  a^ain, 
And  the  steeds  are  stretched  and  dyin.» 

On  the  trampled  battle  plain. 
But  the  knights  have  left  their  courser^ 

And  they  wield  their  iron  blade. 
While  their  war-cries,  loud  resoundina, 

Wake  the  echoes  of  the  glades. 

IV. 

Now  their  blows  fall  thick  and  heavy — 

And  their  shields  are  hacked  away  ; 
And  their  armor-seams  are  sundered. 

In  the  fierce  and  fitful  fray ; 
And  the  crimson  tide  is  gushing 

From  beneath  their  shattered  mail, 
While  the  blows  of  death  are  fallin  ' 

Like  the  sloimy  northern  i.ail. 
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ARTHUR'S     MAGAZINE. 


v . 


Hark  !  a  woman's  shriek  resoundeth — 

And  a  woman's  form  is  seen — 
And  she  comelh  like  the  sunbeam 

All  the  stormy  clouds  between. 
Through  the  barrier  she  flieth, 

And  across  the  lists  she  speeds, 
Where  her  brother  wields  his  falchion. 

And  her  ciaven  lover  bleeds. 

V  L  . 

O.  tell  me,  what  is  woman's  love. 

That  still  it  will  burn  on, 
When  faith  anw  vows  are  broken  all, 


And  even  hope  is  gone  ? 
It  slumbers  like  volcanic  fire 

While  all  is  ice  above- 
Consuming  still  unseen,  the  heart — 

O,  this  is  woman's  love ! 

VII  . 

She  springs  between  the  combatants — 

But  ah  !  too  late  to  save  ; 
Their  falchions  pierce  her  bosom, 

She  hath  found  a  bloody  grave  : — 
And  the  dying  knights  bend  o'er  bet 

With  their  falchions  in  their  hands, 
And  the  sacrifice  is  bleeding 

On  theJiot  and  thirsty  sands. 


THE  LOVE  OF  LATER  YEARS. 


They  err  who  deem  Love's  brightest  hour  in  bloom-  $ 

ing  youth  is  known  :  '< 

lis   purest,  tenderest,    holiest  power  in  after   life  is  ; 

shown,  I 

When  passions  chastened  and  subdued  to  riper  years  > 

are  given,  * 

And  earth  and  earthly  things  are  viewed  in  light  that 

breaks  from  Heaven. 

Ii  is  not  in    the  flush  of  youth,  or  days  of  cloudless  \ 
mirth,  ! 

We  feel  the  tenderness  and  truth  of  Love's  devoted 
worth  : 

Life  then  is  like  a  tranquil  stream  which  flows  in  sun- 
shine bright,  \ 

And  objects  mirrored  in  it  seem  to  share  its  sparkling  > 
light. 


Oh  !  then,  as  to  the  seaman's  sight  the  beacon's  twiak- 

ling  ray  • 

Surpasses  far  the  lustre  bright  of  summer's  cloud le?- 

day, 
E'en  such,  to  tried  and  wounded  hearts  in  manhood  » 

darker  years, 
The   gentle    light  true  love  imparts,   mid   sorrows. 

cares,  and  fears. 

Its  beams  on  minds  of  joy  bereft  their   freshening 

brightness  fling, 
And  show  that  life  has  somewhat  left  to  which  their 

hopes  may  cling  : 
It   steals   upon    the    sick   at    heart,  the  desolate   in 

son  I, 
To  bid  their  doubts   and   fears  depart,  and  point  a 

brighter  goal. 


'Tis  when  the  howling  winds  arise,  and  life  is  like  \  If   such  be   Love's    triumphant    power   o'er  spirit* 

the  ocean,  >  touched  by  time, 

Whose  mountain  billows  brave  the  skies,  lashed  by  \  Oh !  who  shall  doubt  its  loveliest  hour  of  happiness 

the  storm's  commotion.  \  sublime  ? 

When  lightning  cleaves  the  murky  cloud,  and  thunder-  \  In  youth,  't  is  like  the  meteor's  gleam  which  dazzles 

bolts  astound  us,  j  and  sweeps  by, 

T  is  then  we  feel   our   spirits    bowed  by  loneliness  t  In  after  life,  its  splendors  seem  linked  with  eternity. 

around  us.  {  Bernard  barton. 


>t 


LILLY    O'BRIAN. 


(See  Plate.) 


Tuts  is  another  of  the  fine  portraits  from  Mrs.  f  lished  in  this  country.     Lilly  O' Brian  is  one  of 
S  C.Hall's  "Sketches  of  Irish  Character."     The  i  the  most  interesting  and  touching  stories  in  the 
work   is   now    complete   in   twenty-four    num-  \  volume,  and  the  Lilly  herself  a  character  to  be 
bers,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  hand-  -  loved  by  all. 
somest  printed  and  embellished  books  yet  pub*  < 


THE    TWO    SISTERS. 


BY       LEWIS       TOW  SON        VOIGT. 


"  This  joie  ne  maie  not  written  be  with  inke."     Chancer,  Troilns  and  Ctessnde}  I.  ni. 


EAUTY  and  loveliness  should  but 

be  told 
By  loveliness  and  beauty,  e'en  as 

flowers 
In  rainbow  glory    and  rich  odors 

breathe 
Their  love-fraught  language ;  words 
are  all  too  tamo 
Too  cold  and  powerless ! 

But  behold  e'en  here — 
How  sweetly,  as  it  woos  the  memory  back — 
Of  a  most  lovely,  though  a  simple  scene, 
This  rose-tree  tells  the  stoty  !  see  !  where  hid 
Midst  emerald  leaves,  whose  ev'ry  serrate  edge 
Sparkles  with  diamonds  of  the  beading  dew, 
How  gloriously  these  two  fair  roses  bloom, 
Mingling  in  close  embrace  their  moisten'd  cheeks 
As  though  they  kissed  each  other ;  whilst  each  leaf 
Quivers  with  fragrance,  as  with  conscious  joy  : 
With  fragrance,  gushing  from  their  glowing  hearts, 
Aa  light  from  stars,  or  laughter  from  a  babe, 
And  whose  sweet  breathings  softly  seem  to  sing 
The  hymn  that  thrills  each  pulse  of  nature — love.* 

Those  flowrets  paint  two  sisters, — 0  !   for  words 
Glowing  with  beauty  to  portray  them, — one, 
Like  this  magnificent,  consume te  rose, 
Lovely  as  Eve  in  Eden,  with  the  dew 
Of  the  first  Sabbath,  the  creation's  breath, 
Yet  floating  round  her  in  its  haloing  light  ,* 
Her  tresses,  wreathing  into  many  a  curl, 
Flowing  as  gently  as  wave  melts  in  wave, 
Clustered  in  rich  profusion,  as  the  grape 
Clusters  upon  the  vine, — her  large,  soft  eye 
Dim  with  the  dews  of  love,  revealed  a  soul 
Pure  as  an  infant's  in  its  dreams  of  Heaven  ; 
Whilst  the  glad  sunlight  of  her  brow,  the  hues 
Mantling  her  varying  cheek  in  every  ehange, 
Were  exquisite  as  spring,  and  well  became 
The  graceful  moulding  of  her  swanlike  neck 
And  regal  form,  as  proudly  beautiful 
As  clarion  music  on  the  choral  air, 
Such  was  the  elder  maiden  ! 

This  fair  bud, 
Half  blown,  and  glittering  in  the  pearly  light, 
Like  the  glad  eyes  of  an  awaken'd  babe 
Kiss'd  by  its  mother  from  its  matin  sleep, — 
Low,  soft,  eolian  whisperings,  when  night 
Sends  up  the  incense  prayer  of  earth  to  Heaven— 
The  breath  of  hidden  violets — the  tones 

•  "  T  thonebt  the  universe  was  thrill'd  with  love," 
Dame  Jnferno.  Canto  12. 

Edenton,  North  Carolina,  Jane  30,  1843. 


i 


Of  song  by  moonlight  o'er  the  waters  borne, 

Blent  with  the  south's  rich  perfumes — these  may  well 

Chime  in  die  cadence  which  |>orirays  the  other. 

Unmark'd  they  deem'd  themselves  as  they  stood  1  > 

A  lattice,  which  the  rose  and  woodbine  wreathed 

In  loving  rivalry,  like  visioncd  gems, 

Those  rainbow  creatures  that  seem  born  of  light 

To  joy  in  sunbeams,  and  to  feed  on  flowers, 

Bright  humming-birds  burn  d  on  the  vesper  air. 

And  through  the  gorgeous,  golden  haze,  the  sun 

Pours  forth  at  setting,  rang  the  carolling* 

Of  passionate  music  from  th'  uncharter'd  birds. 

The  redolenco,  the  minstrelsy,  the  skies 

Melting  in  rich  transparence,  the  bland  air 

Stary  and  vocal  with  all  lovely  things, 

The  wide,  pervading  beauty,  almost  seem'd 

As  though  the  cloud  of  sin,  which  darkly  gloom? 

Heaven's  sunlight,  for  the  moment  had  unroll'd, 

And  God's  own  smile,  unveil  d,  beamM  on  the  woild 

They  had  stood,  circling  each  the  other's  neck, 

In  voiceless  love  twining  their  graceful  arms, 

Which  glowed  a9  snow-wreaths  on  a  bank  of  snow 

Flush'd  by  the  sunset ;  but  the  chords  within 

Vibrating  in  the  unison  of  love 

With  outward  nature,  silently  they  turned. 

Moved  by  a  mutual  and  spontaneous  thought. 

And  to  a  closer  embrace  press'd  their  hearts, 

Whilst  their  lips  meeting,  in  a  long — long  ktss, 

Lingered  like  bees  on  blossoms,  as  though  each 

Found  honey  on  the  others. 

Then  gosh'd  forth. 
From  the  pure  fount's  affection  siir'd  within, 
Sweet  sounds  of  fondness,  warblinga.  soft  and  lmv 
And  inarticulate—save  to  the  heart— 
Murmu rings  as  plaintive  as  the  cooing  dove's 
Mourning  its  mate,  gently  as  infant  rest 
Lisps  in  its  dreaming*,  tuneful  as  the  stream 
Lulling  the  lilies  on  its  cradling  breast 
When  starry  spangles  light  it. 

Beautiful — 
Thrillingly  beau  iful  was  that  pure  scene ! 
And  fraught  with  sacred  power,  for  those  sweet  girls 
Were  holiest  teachers  of  the  bliss  reserved — 
The  full,  deep  blessedness  awaiting  all — 
Who  from  the  heart,  thus  keep  that  matchless  law 
"  Love  one  another." — Long  may  those  fair  maids, 
Amidst  earth's  flowers  still  cling  together  thus 
And  when, as  flame  still  heav'n  ward  mounta.their  "lore 
Become*  immortal"  midst  unfading  bowers 
May  they  for  ever  and  for  ever  dwell ! 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Elliott.  He  bad 
:,el  Montgomery  in  Sheffield  while  on  a  visit  (o  that 
etghborhood  in  eighteen  tKirly  eight.  Two  years 
fierward,  being   in   the  same    buiy  inert,  he  called 


i>  find). 


"■■■  mr 


uav  to  '  Tlie  Mount,'  the  naipe-ol  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  bim  at  home.  We  bad 
i  pleasant  talk  toother,  and,  after  dinner,  he  accom- 
panied me  to  tbe  literary  institutions  of  the  nel^hbor- 


engaged  i„  deep  aud  ai 
one   great  subject,  the 


d  Iheir  teeth,  u  they  rr 


P,  by  tb 


loftk 


■  ldron  dmpgtd 


dial, 


pf  England — laodaaum,  disjoined  as  CJodfray'e 

'  raising  their  shrill,  shrewish  voice*,  and 
the  lawn  which  ground  ilicm  to  the  dust— 

■liable  speeches  from  young  m 


nergies 


sned  a 


<  broke 


Not  long  since,  some 
UN  Sunday,  while  I 
chapel  in  Sheffield, 


w.i  del 

(Mr.  Montgomery  sometii 

people— the  Moravinns,)  sod  stole,  among  other  things,  j 

a  silver  inkstand,  which  had  been  given  ma  by  the  \ 

ladies  or  Sheffield.     However,"  be  added,  •<  (he  loss 

■abb  but  Tor  *  time,  and   proved  to  be  the  occasion  of  j 

the  greatest  compliment  to  which, in  my  opinion,  I  ever  I 

had  paid  me.     A  few  days  after  my  lor-s,  a  boi  came  5 

directed  to  me,  and,  on  opening  it,  lo  !   there  was,  j 

uninjured,  the  missing  inkstand,  and  s  note,  in  which 

my  house,  and  abstracted  it.  The  thief  said  his 
mother  bad  taught  him  some  of  my  verses,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and,  on  seeing  my  nnme  on  the  inkstand, 


until  he  had  restored 

ly  property,  hop 

ng  God  » 

ould 

to  the  house,  o 

f  the  '■  Corn  La 

w  Rhymer 

which  Mr.  MontKome 

ry  spoke   in   ve 

but  deprecated   hi*  vi 

ge.      •'  W 

odd 

von  like  lo  see  Elliot 

T"  lie  asked. 

'i  Much,"  said  I. 

n  Well,  he   lives  • 

from  hen 

Tppeithorpe :   but  he 

law  meeting  in   Sheffield,  and,  if  you 

like,  after 

and  I  'II  introduce  you  lo  h 

i'  At  the  lime  speei 

ed  we  set  out- 

be  place  w 

the  lector*  was  lo  be 

delivered  was 

ituated   in 

of  the  most  densely  i 

habited  portion 

s  of  (lie  « 

oky 

town  of  Sheffield.      A 

we  neared  the 

hall,  glou 

-.of 

was  dressed  ii 


rolled  every  way,  and  seemed  to  survey  the  whole  of 

as  if  it  were  grafted  on  his  face  ;   the  month  was 
thick    lipped,    and    the  lines,    from    the    angles    of 

indented— graven    in.      A    Turj   black   bean),    lately 
bis  chin  and  neck  appear  aa  if  il  was 


His  lit'iire  was  indict 


englh. 


11  He  rose  amidst  great  cheering,  and  for  j 
i  a  half  held  that  great  audience  in  eniira 
n  by  one  of  the  most   powt 
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e  situation  of  the  working  man— he  showed 
i»at  he  might  have  been,  mod  contrasted  hit 
wsible  and  probable  situation  with  whatsit  then  wu. 
o  the  head*  of  those  who  opposed  free  trade,  the 
m  law  rhjrmer  poured  oat  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
•but  figoroot  and  forcible  as  was  his  language, 
sre  was  no  coarseness,  and  frequently,  over  the 
idscape  which  be  had  painted  with  all  the  wild 
co  of  a  Spagnoletti  or  a  Caravaggio,  he  flung  a 
>am  of  suoaliiue.  which  made  the  moral  wilderness 
bad  created  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose, 
d  tbeie  were  passages  in  Us  speech  of  such  ex- 
me  pathos,  thai  strong  men  would  bow  down  and 
sp.  like  the  little  children— to  these  would  succeed 
b  sledge-hammer  denunciations  that  his  hearers 
with  compressed  lips,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  reso- 
i  hearts.     When  he  sat  down,  after  an  appeal  to 

justice  of  the  law  makers,  the  whole  audience 

•t  forth  into  one   loud  cheer,  and  those  near  the 

ftker  gripped  his  hand  in  fierce  delight.     I  never 

'  such  a  scene,  nor  conld  I  have  conceived  it  pos- 

9  that  one  working  man  should  so  carry  with  him 

passions  and  feelings  of  an  audience,  consisting 

rely  of  those  of  bis  own  class. 

Montgomery  introduced  me  to  Elliott,  and  we  all 

o  walked  to  the  house  of  the   former  together. 

-  different  from  the  man  on  the  platform,  was  the 

in  the  parlor.     No  longer  the  fervid  orator,  he 

now  the  simple,  placid  poet ;  and  I  never  before 

ace  heard  from  mortal  lips  such   powerful  and 

ileasant  criticisms  on  our  literary  men,  as  I  did 

night  from  the  lips  of  Elliott.     He  spoke  with 

enthusiasm  of  Soothey,  whom  he  reverenced, 
te  his  poHtios,  and  whom  he  called  his  "  great 
>r  in  the  art  of  poetry."  He  had  much  reverence 
Wordsworth  J  but  I  must  not  attempt  to  record 
ooversation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  an 
i  chat,  our  party  of  three  broke  up ;  one  of  them 
kst,  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  events  of  the 

Bg. 


lke   th»>  Composes.— We  alloded  in  onr  last 
tr  to  the  production  in  London  of  a  new  opera, 
the  "  Enchantress,"  by  Balfe,  the  composer  of 
Bohemian  Girl."     It  is  to  be  brought  out  here 
rn  early  this  fall  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin  and 
razor.      In   speaking  of  the  <•'  Enchantress,"  a 
i  paper  remarks. — <<  The  descriptive  pieces  are 
and    the    orchestra    has  been    skilfully   em- 
in  furnishing  sparkling  effects.     The  opera, 
t,  will    maintain   the  reputation  of  the  corn- 
That  reputation,  certainly,  is,  not  referable  to 
high  standard  ;  but  as  it  is  awarded  by  thou- 
of   music- loving  though  musically  uneducated 
the    term  of  existence  in  store  for  the  En- 
ts  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  limited.     Balfe 
only    man   to  whom  theatrical  patrons,  who 
pey  their   money  at  the  doors,   will  listen ; 
ins;   that    his  songs  and    ballads   are  fnll  of 
;    melody,  have  a  graceful  lengor,  and  above 
not    hard  of  attainment  by  practising  ama- 
in not   to  he  wondered  at.     As  far  as  fancy 
gi  nation    are  concerned,  his  operas  are  quite 
tboee    of  Donisetti,  and  others  of  the  same 
ton  which  the  fashionable  attention  is  turned 


with  so  much  fervor.  He  is  a  good  tactician,  and 
he  knows  how  to  write  for  the  multitude ;  and  to  his 
credit  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  has  here  and  there 
awakened  a  feeling  for  music  in  the  bosom  of  his 
listeners,  which  may  have  afterwards  taken  a  loftier 
and  more  artistical  direction." 

The  estimation  in  which  this  writer  holds  Balfe  is. 
probably,  the  true  one.  His  concluding  remark  should 
have  weight  with  a  certain  class  of  individuals,  who 
condemn  his  operas  in  sweeping  terms  because  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  highest  musical  standards.  A 
composer  for  the  multitude  is  as  essential  as  a  writer 
for  the  multitude.  The  A,  B,  C,  must  be  learned 
before  the  book  can  be  read,  and  its  higher  wisdom 
revealed. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  kind  of 
awaking  up  in  the  musical  world  around  us.  The 
opera  is  becoming  more  popular.  May  not  this  be 
legitimately  traced  to  the  production  here  of  Bslfe'a 
opera  of  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  the  music  of  which 
is  oT  so  pleasing  and  graceful  a  character  ?  We 
thick  it  may.  And  if  he  have  done  so  much  good, 
let  not  the  "  rigidly  righteous"  in  these  matters  in- 
dulge their  censorious  spirit  too  freely.  Balfe 's 
music  will  be  popular — will  do  good  in  warming  a 
musical  taste  into  life— in  spite  of  them.  We  shall 
look  for  the  •»  Enchantress"  with  pleasure,  and  award 
to  its  composer  the  tribute  of  praise  he  deserves. 
He  is  not  a  Rossini  nor  an  Anber.  lie  is  only  Balfe 
the  writer  of  music  for  the  people.  His  operas  may 
almost  be  called  a  series  of  ballads — but  these  are 
understood  best,  and  touch  quickest  the  heart  -of  the 
multitude.  In  Italy  he  could  not  be  so  popular.  There 
all  classes  understand  and  enjoy  the  highest  musical 
achievments.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Tbey  have  a  sterner  mission  on  earth  than 
those  who  live  under  an  Italian  sky.  Their  educa- 
tion is  in  a  severer  school.  But,  they  have  hearts 
to  love  mnsic,  if  music  comes  to  their  hearts ;  and 
whoever  so  brings  it  to  their  hearts  will  be  their 
idol ;  his  office  will  be  a  high  one — he  will  elevate 
their  taste,  refine  their  sentiments,  and  prepare  them 
for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  this  master  art  in  its 
nobler  achievments. 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

Si-etches  of  Naples,  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  A.  Roland,  1845 — 
cheap  edition. 

We  mentioned  this  very  entertaining  work  in  our 
July  number.  We  now  offer  our  readers  an 
extract  as  a  spice  of  its  quality,  being  a  description 
of  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples.  The  closing  paragraph 
expresses  the  Frenchman's  national  contempt  for  the 
English.  This  feeling  shows  itself  frequently  in  his 
book.  When  he  can  give  a  traveling  Englishman  a 
thrust,  he  is  sure  to  do  it. 

THE     LAZZARONI. 

"  The  lazxaroni,  alas,  is  passing  away. ;  those  who 

desire    to  see   him    most    come  quickly.      Naples 

lighted  with   gas,  Naples  with   restaurants,   Naples 

with  bazars,  frightens  the  careless  child  of  the  M6le. 

\  The  laxzarone,  like  the  red  Indian,  retires  before  the 
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approach  of  civilisation.  The  French  occupation  of 
'9U  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  lazzarone.  At  this 
period  the  lazzarone  enjoyed  all  the  prerogatives  of 
his  terrestrial  paradise ;  he  did  not  give  more  busi- 
ness to  the  tailor  than  our  first  father,  before  the  fall ; 
he  drank  in  the  sun  at  every  pore.  Curious  and 
simple,  as  a  child,  the  lazzarone  soon  became  the 
friend  of  the  French  soldier,  whom  he  had  fought. 
But  ihe  French  soldier,  above  all  things,  loves  pro- 
priety ;  he  accorded  his  friendship  to  the  lazzarone,  ) 
he  consented  to  drink  with  him  at  the  cabaret,  to  \ 
walk  with  him  arm-in-arm ;  but  on  one  condition, 
siu$  qua  ftoti,  that  the  lazzarone  should  put  on  some 
clothing. 

"  The  lazzarone,  proud  of  the  example  of  his  fathers, 
and  of  ten  centuries  of  nudity,  opposed  the  innova- 
tion for  some   time,  but,  at  last,  consented  to  make 
this  sacrifice  to  friendship.     This  wan  the  first  step  \ 
toward  his  destruction.      After   the   first   article  of 
dress  came   the  vest,  after  the   vest  will  come  the 
jacket.     The  day  the  lazzarone  wears  a  jacket,  the 
lazzarone  will  be  no  more ;  the  lazzaroue  will  have  \ 
become  extinct ;  the  lazzarone  will  have  passed  from  i 
the  real,  into   the  conjectural  world ;  the  lazzarone 
will   have   entered   the   domain  of  science,  and  will 
rank  with  the  mastodon  and  the  icthyosaurus.     In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  < 
to  study  this  great  passing  race  and  will   hasten  to  \ 
furnish  data  to  the  learned,  by  the  aid  of  which,  in  > 
their    anthropological   investigations,    they   may  be  < 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  lazzarone.  [ 

<•  The  lazzarone  is  the  oldest  son  of  nature  ;  it  is  5 
for  him  the  sun  shines,  it  is  for  him  the  sea  mar-  J 
murs,  it  is  for  him  creation  smiles.  Other  men 
have  houses,  other  men  have  villas,  other  men  have 
palaces,  the  lazzarone  has  the  world.  The  lazzarone 
lias  no  master,  the  lazzarone  is  amenable  to  no  laws, 
the  lazzarone  is  above  social  exigencies;  he  sleeps 
when  he  is  sleepy,  he  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  he 
drinks  when  he  is  thirsty.  Other  people  rest  when 
they  are  tired  of  work ;  the  lazzarone,  on  the  con- 
trary, works  when  be  is  tired  of  resting.  He  works, 
not  as  in  the  north,  plunging  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  draw  forth  fuel :  bending  incessantly  over 
the  plough  to  render  the  ungrateful  and  rebellious 
earth  fruitful,  or  traversing  without  intermission, 
inclined  roofs  and  crumbling  walls,  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  limb ;  his  labor  is  pleasant,  careless,  embel- 
lished by  songs  and  drolleries ;  interrupted  by  laugh- 
ter, and  moments  of 'idleness.  This  labor  continues 
for  an  hour,  a  half-hour,  ten  minutes,  or  one  minute, 
and  in  that  time  brings  enough  to  supply  all  the 
necessities  of  the  day.  What  is  this  labor  ?  Heaven, 
only,  knows.  A  trunk  carried  from  the  steamboat  to 
the  hotel,  an  Englishman  conducted  from  the  Mole 
to  Chiaja,  three  fish,  escaped  from  the  net  which 
contained  them  and  sold  to  a  cook,  the  hand  extended 
at  random,  in  which  the  stranger,  laughingly,  lets 
fall  an  alms ;  such  is  the  labor  of  the  lazzarone. 

"As  to  his  food,  this  is  more  easy  to  describe ; 
for,  although  the  lazzarone  belongs  to  the  species 
omnivora,  he,  generally,  eats  but  two  things:  the 
pizza  and  the  cocomero  or  watermelon. 

"  The  impression  has  gone  out  into  the  world, 
that  the   lazzarone  lives  upon   macaroni ;  this  is  a# 
great  mistake,  which  it  is  time  to  correct.      Tht{ , 


macaroni  is,  it  is  trie,  a  native  of  Naples ;  bat,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  aa  European  dish,  which  has 
traveled,  like  civilization,  and  which,  like  civiliza- 
tion, finds  itself  very  far  from  its  cradle.  The 
macaroni,  moreover,  coats  two  sons  a  pound ;  which 
renders  it  inaccessible  to  the  purse  of  the  lazzarone ; 
except  upon  Sundays  and  holidays.  At  ail  other 
times  the  lazzaroni  eats,  as  we  have  said,  the  pizza 
and  the  cocomero ;  the  cocomero  in  summer,  the 
pizza  in  winter.  The  pisza  is  a  sort  of  bun  ;  it  is 
round,  and  made  of  the  same  dough  as  bread.  It  is 
of  different  sizes  acootding  to  the  price.  A  pizza  of 
two  farthings  suffices  for  one  person,  a  pizza  of  two 
sous  is  enough  to  satisfy  a  whole  family.  At  first 
sight,  the  pizza  appears  to  be  a  simple  dish,  upon 
examination  it  proves  to  be  compound.  The  pizza 
is  prepared  with  bacon,  with  lard,  with  cheese,  with 
tomatas,  with  fish.  It  is  the  gastronomic  thermome- 
ter of  the  market.  The  price  of  the  pizza  rises  and 
falls  according  to  the  rate  of  the  ingredients  jott 
designated ;  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  the  year.  When  the  fish-pizza  sells  at  a  halt 
grain,  the  fishing  has  been  good ;  when  the  oil-pizza 
sells  at  a  grain  the  yield  of  olives  has  been  bad. 
The  rate  at  which  the  pizza  sells  is,  also,  influenced 
by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  freshness  ;  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  yesterday's  pizza  (will  not 
bring  the  same  price  as  to-day's.  For  small  purses, 
they  have  the  pizza  of  a  week  old,  which,  if  not 
agreeably,  very  advantageously,  supplies  the  place  of 
the  sea-biscuit. 

"  The  pizza  as  we  have  said  is  the  food  of  winter. 
On  the  first  of  May  the  pizza  gives  place  to  the  coco- 
mero; but  the  merchandise,  only,  disappears,  the 
merchant  remains  the  same.  The  seller  is  like  the 
ancient  Janus,  with  a  face  which  weeps  upon  the 
past  and  smiles  upon  the  future.  On  the  said  day 
the  pizza-jolo  becomes  the  mellonoro.  The  change 
does  not  even  extend  itself  to  the  shop ;  the  shop 
remains  the  same.  A  pannier  of  cocomeri  instead  of 
a  basket  of  pizza  is  now  carried  ;  a  sponge  is  passed 
over  the  traces  of  oil,  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  tomatoes 
and  fish  which  have  been  left  by  the  winter  comesti- 
ble and  all  is  done ;  we  pass  to  the  comestible  of  the 
summer.  Fine  cocomeri  come  from  Castellamare ; 
they  have  an  appearance  at  once  exhiliaraling  and 
tempting ;  the  lively  rose  color  of  the  pulp  is 
heightened  by  its  contrast  with  the  black  seed. 
But  a  good  cocomero  is  dear  ;  one  of  the  size  of  an 
eight  pound  ball  sells  for  from  five  to  six  sous.  It  is 
true  that  a  cocomero  of  this  size,  in  the  hands  of  au 
adroit  retailer,  will  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
pieces.  Ever  y#  opening  of  a  cocomero  is  a  new 
exhibition;  the  opponents  stand  opposite  and  each 
endeavors  to  surpass  the  other  in  the  adroitness  and 
impartiality  with  which  be  uses  the  knife  in  dividing 
it.  The  spectators  judge.  The  mellonaio  takes  a 
cocomero  from  the  Mat  pannier  where  it  is  piled, 
with  twenty  others,  like  cannon  balls  in  an  arsenal. 
He  smells  it,  he  raises  it  above  his  head  like  a 
Roman  Emperor  the  globe  of  the  world.  He  cries : 
( It  is  like  fire  !'  which  announces,  in  advance,  that 
the  pulp  will  be  of  the  finest  Ted.  He  cleaves  it 
open  at  a  single  blow  and  presents  the  two  hemis- 
pheres to  the  public  one  in  each  hand  If,  instead  of 
being  red  tie  pulp  of  the  cocomeio  is  yellow  or 
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greenish,  which  indicates  that  it  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  the  piece  falls,  the  mellonaro  is  hooted,  spit 
upon  and  earsed  ;  three  failures  and  the  mellonaro  is 
disgraced  for  ever.  If  the  mellonaro  perceives  by 
its  weight  or  odor  that  a  cocomero  is  not  good  he 
makes  no  avowal  of  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  he 
presents  it,  more  boldly,  to  the  people ;  he  enume- 
rates its  fine  qualities,  he  boasts  of  its  savory  pulp, 
he  extols  its  icy  juice  : 

"  <  You  would  like  very  much  to  eat  this  pulp  ? 
you  would  like  much  to  drink  this  water !'  he  eries ; 
*  but  this  is  not  for  yon ;  it  is  destined  to  delight 
more  noble  palates  than  yours.  The  king  has 
ordered  me  to  keep  it  for  the  queen.' 

"  He  passes  it  from  his  right  to  his  left  to  the 
great  amazement  of  the  multitnde  who  envy  the  hap- 
piness of  the  queen  and  admire  the  gallantry  of  the 
king.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  opened  cocomero 
is  of  pleasing  quality  the  crowd  presses  towards  it 
and  the  retail  commences. 

«{  Although  there  may  be  but  a  single  purchaser  for 
the  cocomero,  there  are  generally  three  consumers. 
First,  its  real  proprietor,  who  pays  a  half  denier,  a 
denier  or  a  farthing  for  his  slice,  according  to  the  size. 
He  eats,  aristocratically,  very  nearly  the  same  portion 
which  a  well  bred  man  consumes  of  a  cantelenp  and 
passes  it  to  a-friend  less  fortunate  than  himself.  The 
friend  gets  as  much  from  it  as  he  can  and  passes  it 
in  his  turn  to  the  dirty  little  uichin  who  waits  this 
inferior  liberality.  The  boy  nibbles  the  rind  and,  af- 
ter him,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  glean  any 
thing  more. 

«*  With  the  cocomero  you  may  eat,  drink  and  wash ; 
so  says,  at  least,  the  seller ;  the  cocomero  supplies  at 
once,  then,  the  necessary  and  the  superfluous. 

"The  mellonaro  does  great  wrong  to  the  aquajolo. 
The  aquajoli  are  the  coco  vendeis  of  Naples  except 
that,  in  place  of  an  execrable  decoction  of  liquorice, 
they  sell  excellent  ice  water,  acidulated  by  a  slice  of 
lemon  or  perfumed  with  three  drops  of  Sambuco. 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  the  aquajoli  do 
the  best  business  in  winter.  The  cocomero  quenches 
whilst  the  pizza  increases  thirst ;  the  more  cocomero 
one  eats  the  less  thirsty  one  becomes ;  one  cannot 
swallow  a  pizza  without  risk  of  suffocation.  The 
aristocracy  therefore,  sustain  the  aqeajoli  during  sum- 
mer. Princes,  dukes  and  great  lords  do  not  disdain 
to  stop  their  equipages  at  the  shops  of  the  aquajoli 
and  take  one  or  two  glasses  of  this  delicious  beverage, 
which  does  not  cost  one  farthing  a  glass.  There  is 
nothing  more  templing  in  this  burning  climate  than 
the  shop  of  the  aquajoli  with  its  covering  of  leaves, 
its  slices  of  lemon  and  its  two  vessels  filled  with  ice 
water.  For  myself  I  never  became  tired  of  seeing  it 
and  I  found  this  taking  of  refreshment,  almost  with- 
out stopping,  a  most  delightful  custom.  There  are 
aquajoli  at  every  fifty  steps ;  you  have  bat  to  extend 
your  hand  in  passing ;  the  glass  finds  your  band  and 
your  mouth  goes,  itself,  to  the  glsss.  But  the  lazza- 
rone  whilst  eating  his  cocomero  scorns  those  who 
drink.  • 

"  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  the  lazzarone  eat, 
drink  and  sleep ;  the  lazzarone  mast  amuse  himself. 
I  know  a  woman  of  intelligence  who  contends,  that 
there  is  nothing  necessary,  but  the  superfluous,  and 
nothing  positive  but  the  ideal.     This  paradox  seems 


violent  at  first  glance  but,  upon  reflection,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  applied  to  fashionable  people,  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  axiom.  Now  the  lazzarone  has 
many  of  the  vices  of  fashionable  people.  One  of  these 
vices  is  a  love  of  pleasure.  He  does  not  lack  plea- 
sures. Let  us  enumerate  the  pleasures  of  the  lazza* 
rone. 

<*  He  has  the  improvisator  of  the  Mole. 

"  The  improvisator  is  a  tall  lliia  man ;  he  wears  a 
glossy,  threadbare  black  coat,  which  lacks  three  but- 
tons before  and  one  behind.  He  generally  wears 
short-breeches  that  keep  up,  parti-colored  stocking* 
above  the  knee,  or  tight  pantaloons  that  lose  them- 
selves in  his  gaiters.  His  battered  hat  indicates  the 
many  encounters  he  has  had  with  the  public,  and  his 
spectacles  give  evidence  of  the  injurious  effects  of  his 
long  lectures  upon  his  vision.  This  man  has  no 
name  ;  he  is  called  the  improvisator. 

"  The  improvisator  is  punctual  as  the  clock  of  the 
church  San-Ezidio.  Every  day,  one  hour  before  sun-set. 
he  may  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  corner  of  Caslello- 
Nuovo  along  the  Strada-del-Molo,  with  a  grave  and 
measured  tread ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  book  bound  in 
tawny  leather,  much  worn  and  defaced.  This  Look 
is  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  the  divine  Ariosto. 

"  In  Italy  every  thing  is  divine  :  they  say  the 
divine  Dante,  the  divine  Petrarch,  the  divine  Ariosto 
and  the  divine  Tasso.  Atey  other  epithet  would  be 
unworthy  the  majesty  of  these  great  poets. 

"  The  improvisator  has  an  audience  of  his  own. 
It  matters  not  whether  this  audience  is  laughing  over 
the  drolleries  of  Polichinello,  or  crying  over  the  ser- 
mon of  a  Capuchin ;  it  deserts  all  far  the  improvi- 
sator. 

"  The  improvisator  is  like  those  great  generals  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  who  knew  each  one  of  their 
soldiers  by  name.  The  improvisator  knows  all  his 
circle ;  if  one  of  his  audience  is  missing,  his  eyes 
gives  indications  of  great  disquietude ;  if  it  happens 
to  be  one  of  his  appassionato,  he  waits  till  he  comes 
before  he  begins;  or  recommences  when  he  does 
arrive. 

"  The  improvisator  reminds  you  of  those  great 
Roman  orators  who  kept  a  flute-player  constantly 
near  them  to  furnish  them  with  the  proper  pitch  for 
their  voices  His  oration  has  neither  the  variations  of 
a  song  nor  the  simplicity  of  a  discourse.  He  begins 
in  a  heavy,  drawling  tone ;  but  he  soon  becomes 
;  animated,  as  he  proceeds.  Rolando  provokes  Ferra- 
gus :  his  voice  assumes  the  tone  of  menace  and 
defiance.  The  two  heroes  prepare  for  battle  :  the 
improvisator  imitates  their  gestures,  draws  his  sword 
and  secures  his  shield.  His  sword  is  the  first  stick 
w\thin  reach,  which  he  most  frequently  takes  from 
the  hand  of  a  bystander.  His  shield  is  his  book ;  for 
he  knows  his  Orlando  so  well  by  heart,  that  he  will 
not  find  it  necessary  whilst  the  battle  continues  to 
refer  to  the  text,  which  he  lengthens  or  abbreviates, 
at  pleasure,  without  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 
metTomaniac  genius  of  his  audience.  Oh  !  then  the 
improvisator  is  a  glorious  sight 

««  The  improvisator,  indeed,  becomes  an  actor ;  in 
either  the  character  of  Roland  or  Ferragus,  which  he 
may  have  assumed,  he  gives  and  receives  all  the  strokes 
of  these  worthies.  As  victor  he  presses  hard  upon 
his  enemy,  pursues,  overturns,  and  strangles  him  at 
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the  fool  of  the  crowd,  and  mists  his  head  in  triumph. 
As  vanquished  he  deleuds  his  ground]  as  he  recedes 
inoh  by  inch;  bounds  to  the  light  and  left,  leaps 
backward,  invokes  God  or  the  devil  according  as,  at 
the  moment,  he  is  christian  or  pagan,  employs  all  tbe 
tesources  of  cunning  and  stratagems  of  weakness. 
At  last  pressed  down  by  his  adversary,  he  still  fights 
upon  his  knee ;  overturned,  he  twists,  rolls  about,  and 
then,  seeing  that  all  effort  is  useless,  holds  forward 
his  throat,  to  die  with  tbe  grace  of  a  Gallic  gladiator ; 
an  old  tradition  whioh  the  amphitheatre  has  attached 
to  the  Mole. 

» If  he  is  victor,  he  holds  out  his  hat  as  if  it  were 
the  helmet  of  a  Belisarius,  and  claims,  imperiously, 
his  -  due  ;  if  vanquished  he  steals  around  with  this 
shabby  article  of  dress  and  humbly  solicits  an  alms  : 
so  much  have  these  meridional  natures  the  power  of 
transforming  themselves  and  of  becoming  whatever 
they  wish  to  be. 

"  We  have  said  that,  at  Naples,  many  things  were, 
unhappily,  passing  away ;  the  improvisator  is  one  of 
these.  Why  is  the  improvisator  passing  ?  What  is 
the  cause  of  his  decline  ?  Every  body  has -asked  this 
and  no  one  has  been  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  reply. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  preacher  has  commenced 
opposition  to  him.  This  is  true.  But  look  at  the 
preacher  and  the  improvisator  upon  the  same  ground, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  preacher  holds  forth  to  the 
desert,  whilst  the  improvisator  sings  to  the  crowd. 
It  cannot  be  the  preacher,  therefore,  who  has  killed 
the  improvisator. 

"  It  has  been  asserted,  Ariosto  has  grown  old ; 
that  the  madness  of  Roland  i?  a  little  too  well  known; 
that  the  loves  of  Medor  and  Angelica  eternally  re- 
peated, no  longer  possess  any  interest;  and  finally, 
that  since  the  discovery  of  steamboats  and  lucifer 
matches,  the  sorceries  of  Merlin  have  been  eclipsed. 
Nothing  of  all  this  is  true  and  the  proof  is,  that  not  a 
single  night  passes  that  the  improvisator  is  not  roused 
out  of  his  sleep,  by  some  impatient  lazzarone,  for  a 
continuation  of  the  story  which  he  has  cut  off  at  the 
most  interesting  place.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  im- 
provisator does  not  lack  an  audience ;  the  audience 
lacks  an  improvisator. 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  improvisation.  It  is  this :  the  improvi- 
sator is  blind,  like  Homer ;  he  hold  his  hat  to  the 
crowd  to  obtain  a  small  recompense  for  his  services  ; 
this  recompense,  trifling  as  it  may  be,  perpetuates  the 
improvisator.  Now,  at  Naples,  when  tbe  improvisator 
goes  round  the  circle,  holding  out  his  hat  there  are 
poetical  and  conscientious  spectators  who  put  their 
hand  into  it  and  leave  a  sou  behind ,'  but  there  are 
those  who,  misusing  the  same  gesture,  instead  of 
putting  in  one  sou  take  out  two.  The  result  is,  that 
when  the  improvisator  has  finished  his  round,  he  finds 
his  hat  more  empty  than  when  he  started,  for  even 
the  lining  has  been  abstracted.  This  state  of  things, 
as  may  be  readily  conceived,  cannot  endure;  a  sub- 
sidy is  necessary  to  art;  the  subsidy  withheld,  art  disap- 
pears. Now,  as  I  doubt  whether  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment even  furnishes  supplies  to  the  improvisitor, 
the  art  of  improvisation  is  about  to  disappear.  One 
pleasure  then,  escapes  the  lazzarone,  but  thank  hea- 
ven !  in  default  of  that,  he  has  others. 


« He  has  tbe  king's  review  of  his  army*  which 
takes  place  every  eight  days. 

"  The  king  of  Naples  is  one  of  tbe  most  warlike 
kings  upon  earth  :  although  young  he  has  already 
made  a  change  in  the  uniform  of  hie  troops.  It  was 
apropos  to  one  of  these  changes,  which  are  not 
effected  without  some  damage  to  the  treasury,  that 
his  grand-father,  Ferdinand,  a  king  full  of  good 
sense,  made,  to  him,  the  memorable  remark  which 
proved  the  value  set  by  him  not,  doubtless,  upon  the 
courage,  but  upon  the  composition  of  bis  army. 

"  <  My  dear  child,1  said  he,  '  dress  them  in  white 
or  dress  them  in  red,  they  will  run  nevertheless.' 

"  That  did  not,  however,  arrest  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  young  prince. 
He  continued  to  study  the  left  wheel  and  the  right 
wheel ;  he  attained  to  perfection  in  the  cut  of  the 
coat  and  the  form  of  tbe  cap ;  and  finally,  he  con- 
tinued to  increase  his  army  till  the  number  of  soldiers 
had  reached  fifty  thousand.  Fifty  thousand  soldiers, 
who  march,  halt  and  wheel  at  command  as  if  they 
formed  a  single  piece  of  machinery,  is,  as  may  be 
seen,  a  very  pretty  royal  plaything. 

"  Let  us  now  examine  the  material  of  which  this 
machine  is  constructed ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
effect  this,  without  doing  the  slightest  injustice  to  the 
inventiye  genius  of  tbe  king  or  to  the  individual 
courage  of  each  soldier. 

"  The  first  corps,  the  privileged  corps,  the  corps, 
par  excellencet  of  all  kingdoms  which  do  not  stand 
firmly,  that  to  which  is  intrusted  the  charge  of  the 
palace,  is  composed  of  Swiss ,'  their  advantages  are 
a  higher  pay,  their  privileges  the  right  to  wear  a 
sabre  in  the  city. 

"  The  royal  guard  take  the  second  place  ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  fact,  although  they  enjoy  nearly 
tbe  same  advantages  and  privileges  as  the  Swiss, 
they  abhor  these  worthy  descendems  of  William 
Tell,  who  have,  in  their  eyes,  committed  an  un- 
pardonable crime,  in  taking  the  first  rank. 

"  After  the  guard  come  the  Sicilian  legion,  which 
abhors  the  Swiss  because  they  are  Swiss,  and  the 
Neapolitans  because  they  are  Neapolitans. 

"  After  the  Sicilians  come  the  troops  of  the  line 
who  abhor  the  Swiss  and  the  guard,  because  these 
two  corps  have  advantages  which  they  do  not  possess 
and  privileges  which  are  refused  them  ;  and  the 
Sicilians  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  Sici- 

"  Finally  come  the  gendarmes  who  in  their 
capacity  of  gendarmes  are  naturally  abhorred  by  all 
the  other  corps. 

"  These  are  the  elements  which  compose  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  II ;  that  formidable  body  which 
the  Neapolitan  government  proffered  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia  to  form  the  advance-guard  of  the  future 
coalition,  to  march  against  Franca.  Now,  put  the 
Swiss  and  the  guard,  the  Sicilians  and  the  line  into 
field,  let  the  signal  of  combat  be  given  by  the  gendar- 
merie, and  Swiss,  Neapolitans,  Sicilians  and  gendar- 
mes will  cut  each  others'  throats  from  the  first  to  the 
last  without  giving  back  one  inch.  Oppose  these 
five  corps  to  the  enemy  and  not  one  perhaps,  will 
stand,  for  each  is  convinced  that  it  has  less  to  fear 
from  the  enemy,  no  matter  how  violent  the  attack, 
than  from  its  allies. 
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"  These  things,  however,  do  not  prevent  this 
litary  machine  from  being  a  very  agreeable  spec- 
lie  ;  and  when  the  lazzarone  sees  it  manoeuvre,  he 
,ps  his  hands ;  when  he  hears  the  music  he  tarns 
lunersets;  but  when  they  exercise  rn  firing  he 
ikes  a  speedy  escape,  for  a  ram-rod  might  by 
:ident  remain  in  tome  one  of  the  guns. 
"But  the  lazzarone  has  other  pleasures  still.  He  has 
bells  whLhring  every  where  else,  but  which  play 
es  at  Naples.  The  lazzarone's  instrument  is  the 
1.  More  happy  than  Guildenstern  who  refused  at 
n/et's  request  to  play  on  the  flute  because  he  did 
know  how  to  play,  the  lazzarone  is  able  to  play 
q  the  bell  without  having  learned.  Does  he  wish 
r  resting  a  long  time,  to  take  some  exercise,  for 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  enters  a  church  and  begs 
sexton  to  permit  him  to  ring  the  bell,  the  Sacristan, 
jhted  at  the  relief,  hesitates,  to  give  more  value  to 
concession  and  then  puts  the  cord  into  the  hands 
e  lazzarone.  The  lazzarone  then  (lies  about  with 
ope,  up  and  down  drawn  by  the  weight  of  the 
whilst  the  sexton  looks  on  with  crossed  arms. 
He  has  a  carriage  which  takes  him  about  gratis, 
e  is  not  a  servant  at  Naples,  who  will  stand  be- 
a  earriage,  neither  is  there  a  master  who  will 
it  his  servant  to  occupy  the  seat  along  side  of 
Consequently  the  waiter  takes  his  seat  by  the 
of  the  driver  and  the  lazzarone  mounts  behind. 
r  attempt  has  been  made  to  dislodge  the  lazzarone 
this  post,  but  every  means  has  failed  ;  the  thing 
•come  a  custom,  and  like  all  things  which  have 
1  into  a  custom  at  Naples,  has  now  the  force  of 

* 
* 

Tc  has  the  puppet  show.  The  lazzarone  does  not 
the  bouse  where  the  piece  is  played,  it  is  true. 
!  poppet  show  admission  to  the  first  boxes  costs 
ms,  to  the  orchestra,  three  sous,  and  the  par- 
,  six  farthings.  These  exorbitant  prices  are 
)  the  means  of  the  lazzerone.  But,  for  the  pur- 
f  attracting  customers,  the  principal  puppets, 
r  grand  costume,  are  displayed  in  front  of  the 
There  are  to  be  seen  King  Latinus  with  his 
nan  tie,  his  sceptre  in  his  hand  and  his  crown 
is  head  ;  the  queen  Amata  in  a  grand  gala  robe, 
A  bound  with  the  filet,  by  which  she  is  to  be 
id  ;  the  pious  Eneas,  holding  in  his  band  the 
word  -with  which  he  is  to  slay  Turnns ;  the 
liavinia,  with  orange  flowers  in  her  hair ;  and 
Polichinello.  Folichinello,  that  important  per- 
and  universal  diplomatist,  cotemporary  of  Tal- 
,  of  Moses  and  Sesostris,  is  charged  to  main- 
ice  between  the  Trojans  and  Latins ;  when  he 
,  hope  of  accomplishing  this  duty,  he  climbs 
a  tree  to  witness  the  battle  and  only  descends 
the  dead.  This  is  what  is  shown  to  him,* 
ypy  lazzarone !  and  this  is  all  he  desires. 
re  the  characters,  his  imagination  supplies  the 

baa  the  Englishman.    Peste!  we  had  forgotten 
lishman. 

Englishman,  who"  is  more  to  him  than  the  im- 
r,  more  than  the  review,  more  than  the  bells, 
ia  the  puppet  show;  the  Englishman,  who 
stfTbrds  him  pleasure,  but  money ;  the  En- 
,  his  "wealth  his  property ;  the  Englishman, 
precedes  to  point  out  his  way,  whom  he 


follows  to  steal  his  handkerchief ;  the  Englishman,  to 
whom  he  sells  his  curiosities ;  the  Englishman  for 
whom  he  procures  antique  medals ;  the  Englishman, 
to' whom  he  teaches  his  idiom  ;  the  Englishman,  who 
throws  sons  into  the  sea  for  him  to  dive  after ;  the 
Englishman,  finally,  whom  he  accompanies  on  his  ex- 
cursions to  Puzzuoli,  Castello-a-mare,  Capri  or  Pom- 
peii. The  Englishman,  systematically  original,  some- 
times rejects  the  licensed  guide  or  the  numbered  cice- 
rone, and  take  the  first  lazzarone  who  presents  him- 
self; for  the  Englishman  possesses  an  instinctive 
affinity  for  the  lazzarone,  and  the  lazzarone  has  a  cal- 
culating sympathy;  for  the  Englishman." 

"  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  lazzarone  is  not  only  a 
good  guide,  he  is  also  a  good  counsellor.  During  my 
sojourn  at  Naples  a  lazzarone  gave  an  Englishman 
three  pieces  of  advice,  which  toe  latter  found  to  be 
of  great  value.  The  counsel,  besides  giving  the 
almost  satisfaction,  brought  six  piastres  into  the  laz- 
zarone's pocket,  which  afforded  him  a  certain  and 
tranquil  livelihood  for  six  months.*1 

Who  ehall  be  Heir  ?  By  Miss  Ellen  Piclerinfr, 
author  of  "  Nan  Darrell,"  «  T/is  Secret  Foe,"' 
o/c  6fC.  E.  Ferrett  o>  Co.:  Philadelphia,  18-tf. 
This  is  the  third  of  Miss  Pickering's   admirable 

novels,  issued  in  cheap  form  by  E.  Ferrett  &  Co. 


Pictorial  History  of  the  World,  by  John  Frost, 
L.  L.  D.  Nos.  3,  4  and  5.  Waller  «J-  Gillis, 
Philadelphia. 

In  noticing  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  this  ele- 
gant publication,  we  spoke  at  length  of  both  its  literary 
and  artistical  merit.  The  three  numbers  now  before 
us  exhibit  a  steady  and  marked  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  style  of  the  embellishments — an  improve- 
ment as  gratifying  as  it  is  creditable  to  all  engaged 
in  getting  up  the  work.  We  are  much  pleased  to 
hear  that  this  "  History  of  the  World"  meets  wiih 
a  very  large  sale.  When  completed,  it  will  be  a 
book  of  which  the  author  and  artists  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing it  may  well  be  proud. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall— 
Illustrated  edition.— Horn.  22,  23  and  24.  E. 
Ferrett  fy  Co. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  work  at  length  com- 
pleted, and#iat,  too,  in  a  style  that  reflects  so  much 
credit  upon  the  publishers.  It  is  one  among  the  mo.*t 
beautiful  books  yet  issued  from  the  American  press, 
and  when  bound  up  in  a  corresponding  style  of  ele- 
gance, will  be  a  rich  edition  to  every  library.  Its 
merit  is  undoubted.  These  "  Sketches"  are  some  of 
the  freshest,  most  graphic,  and  deeply  pathetic  in  the 
language.  They  are  in  the  author's  very  best  vein. 
No  book  we  have  is  more  worthy  of  the  elegant  typog- 
raphy, and  elaborate  embellishment  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  this. 

83r  The  reader  will  perceive  that,  in  making  np 
our  editorial  budget,  we  have  not  done  much  with 
the  pen ;  but  for  this  we  think  no  one  will  find  it  hard 
to  forgive  us,  wio  hat  fait  the  debilitating  effects  of 
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our  July  weather.  With  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  8j°  to  100°,  it  ia  no  eaiy  task  for  the  brain  to 
act.  But,  as  we  have  furnished,  besides  the  editorial, 
some  fifty  pages  of  MS.  for  this  number,  we  do  not 
feel  very  strong  conpunetions  of  conscience  in  regard 
to  not  having  dealt  fairly  towards  our  subscribers.  So 
far  as  the  quality  of  this  number  is  concerned,  we 
know  that  it  will  meet  with  approval. 


PUBLISHERS1      DEPARTMENT. 

Frankenstein's  Pictures. — We  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  give,  in  this  number,  another  of  Frankenstein's 
original  American  views,  but  have  been  disap- 
pointed. For  our  next  number,  however,  we  have 
ready  "  Belevieu  Springs,"  a  picturesque  spot,  one 
mile  below  Niagara  Falls.  In  October  we  will  pub- 
lish., '»  Bank  Lick,"  heretofore  announced.  Besides 
this  we  have  two  other  of  Frankenstein's  Western 
views  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers.  One  more,  at 
least,  besides  "  Bank  Lick"  we  expect  to  give  in  this 
volume.  For  1816  we  shall  make  arrangements  to 
publish  some  six  or  eight  Western  and  Southern 
views,  many  of  them  by  the  young  and  gifted  artist 
from  whom  the  above  mentioned  original  views  have 
been  purchased. 


Cheap  Music. — We  are  going  on,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  cheap 
music.     During  the  month  we  have  published 

Fourteen   favorite  Galopades,   By  the  most  popu- 
lar composers,  for  -       25  cts. 
Thirteen  popular  Waltzes,     By  various  composers, 
lor          -          -          -          -      <   -          -  -       25 

Melodies  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  8  songs  and  5 
pieces,  composed  by  Charles  Jarvis,  -  25 

And  we  have  in  press,  and  nearly  ready 
Moore's    melodies    No    1,  consisting    of    eight   of 
Moore's  Songs  and  Ballads,  -  -  -      25 

Four  sets  of  popular  Cotillions,  -  25 

Flowers  of  Melody,  consisting  of  ten  popular 
Songs  and  Ballads,     -  -  -  -  25 

Songs  of  Fancy — nine  in  number,  -         25 

The  Melodies  of  Lord  Byron,  -  -     12$ 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  T.  Haynes  Bay  ley,  No  1, 25 
Twelve  popular  Quicksteps,      -  -  -     25 

Fourteen  celebrated  Marches,        -    f)    -  25 

Seven  Vocal  Duets,  by  popular  composers,       25 
A  set  of  Punch's  Mazurkas,  -  -  12.J 

Gems  from  the  Opera  of  Cinderella,  -     25 

«     Somnambula,       -  25 

"     Fra  Diavolo,  -     25 

"     Guy  Mannering, '  25 

"  Postilion  of  Lonjtimeau,  25 
Besides  these  we  have  other  novelties  in  prepara- 
tion. As  quickly  as  it  can  be  done,  we  will  get  up  a 
quantity  of  music  especially  intended  for  learners,  and 
thns  supply  what  is  so  much  needed,  a  progressive 
series  of  well  adapted  pieces  for  instruction  on  the 
piano,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  a  musical  education,  taking 
music  at  the  prices  which  hare  prevailed,  all  parents 
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who  hive  been  compelled  to  pay  music  bills,  known 
to  be  a  serious  item.  Bat  a  reform  in  thia  matter  is 
at  band.  The  old  order  of  things  must  speedily  pass 
away ;  and  our  labors  in  the  new  field  shall  be  un- 
tiring. To* ensure  correctness,  and  thus  set  at  re#t 
on  the  threshold  of  our  operations,  the  specious  alle- 
gation that  music  so  cheap  cannot  be  correctly 
arranged,  &c.  wo  have  employed,  to  edit  the  whole 
of  our  musical  publications,  a  professor  and  com* 
poser  of  the  first  ability— one  known  to  be  thorough! j 
proficient. 

Aa  to  the  appearance  of  our  music,  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  that.  It  is  printed  on  the 
finest  paper  in  the  market,  and  the  impression  is  clear 
and  beautifuL  As  to  the  price,  we  have  put  it,  in  the 
off* tart,  at  a  minimum  rate — we  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  furnished  lower,  except  in  some  rare  instance, 
when  the  sales  promise  to  be  enormous.  At  our 
prices,  it  requires  large  editions  to  pay  a  profit. 


Fry's  Grand  Opera  op  Leonora.— We  an- 
nounce, with  pleasure,  the  fact,  that  we  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  W.  II.  Fry,  for  tbe 
exclusive  publication  of  his  Opera  of  Leonora, 
which  will  be  issued  entire,  in  the  original  key,  with 
recitatives,  chorusses,  orchestral  accompaniments, 
&c.  &c.  for  the  low  price  of  $2  50  per  copy. 

This  arrangement  is  made  with  a  view  to  supply 
the  lovers  of  classical  music  with  a  genuine  copy  of 
the  first  American  Opera.  In  order  further  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  musical  world,  the  favorite 
airs,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  culled  from 
the  opera,  and  arranged  in  lower  keys  for  gewral 
use.  This  music  will  be  handsomely  printed,  and 
like  our  other  musical  publications,  be  furnished  at 
very  low  prices. 


Evert  man  his  own  agent. — All  remittances  of 
money  for  thia  magazine  can  be  sent  at  our  charge  for 
pottage.  Those  wishing  to  take  our  magazine,  need 
not  apply  to  any  agent  or  post  master,  but  write  direct 
to  os,  enclosing  a  year's  subscription,  (#2)  or  the 
price  of  a  club,  in  funds  current  in  tbo  state  where 
they  reside,  and  we  will  pay  tbe  postage.  This  sun* 
plifies  the  whole  matter  of  subscription,  perfectly, 
and  makes  the  communication  between  publishers 
and  subscribers,  as  it  should  be,  direct. 


ft*T  Books  and  Music  by  mail,  frrk  op  post- 
age.  See  our  advertisement  on  cover  of  books  ami 
music  by  mail 


*»*  ^*  itxrnld  particularly  request  our  brethrtu 
of  the  press  to  send  us  only  stick  of  their  papet*  os 
contain  notice*  of  our  magazine.  Postage  u  a 
heavy  tax  on  us. 

*#*  All  letters  that  do  not  contain  remiUo**** 
of  money  for  this  work)  must  be  paid  to  ensurt  at- 
tention. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1845. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


"  The  cheer  fa'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 

The  sire  turns  o'er  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  . 

His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haflets  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 

Th<>te  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  jndicious  eare  ; 

And  '  Let  us  wort/up  God/  he  says  with  solemn  air." 


E  feel  half  in- 
clined to  quote 
all  that  precedes 
and  follows  the 
above  lines,  bat 
must  content 
ourselves  with 
giving  them 
alone,  as  a  des- 
cription of  the 
™"  scene  represent- 
ed by  the  accompanying  engraving. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  upon  this 
beautiful  poem,  taken  from  a  critical  notice  of 
the  works  of  Burns  written  by  Doct.  Currie,  as 
being  better  adapted  to  our  present  purpose  than 
any  thing  we  could  say  ourselves. 

"  Among  the  serious  poems  of  Burns,  The  Cot' 
trrs  Saturday  Night  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the 
first  rank.  The  Farmer's  Ingle  of  Fergasson  evi- 
dently suggested  the  plan  of  this  poem,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned ;  but  after  the  plan  was 
formed,  Burns  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  powers 
for  the  execution.  Fergusson's  poem  is  certainly 
very  beautiful.  It  has  all  the  charms  which  de- 
pend on  rural  characters  and  manners  happily 
portrayed,  and  exhibited  under  circumstances 
9 


highly  grateful  to  the  imagination.  The  Farmer's 
Ingle  begins  with  describing  the  return  of  even- 
ing. The  toils  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the 
farmer  retires  to  his  comfortable  fireside.  The 
reception  which  he  and  his  men-servants  receive 
from  the  careful  house-wife,  is  pleasingly  de- 
scribed. After  their  supper  is  over,  they  begin  to 
talk  on  the  moral  events  of  the  day. 

"  Bout  kirk  and  market  eke,  their  tales  gae  on, 
How  Jock  wood  Jenny  here  to  be  his  bride,"  &<*. 

,'  The  <<  Guidame"  is  next  introduced,  as  forming 
'  a  circle  round  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of  her  grand - 
/  children,  and,  while  she  spins  from  the  rock,  and 
\  the  spindle  plays  on  her  " russet  lap,-'  she  is  re- 
lating tales  of  witches  and  ghosts.  The  p<w»t 
exclaims : 

"  O  mock  na  this,  my  friends!  but  rather  mount. 
£       Ye  in  life's  brawest  spring,  wi'  reason  clear, 
\       Wi'  eild  our  idle  fancies  a'  return, 

And  dim  oar  doleful  days  wi'  bairnly  fear  ; 

The  mind's  aye  cradled  when  the  grave  is  near/' 

<<  In  the  mean  time,  the  farmer,  wearied  with 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  stretches  himself  at  length 
/  upon  the  Settle,  a  soit  of  rustic  couch  which 
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rxtends  on  one  aide  or  lha-fire,  and  the  cat  and 
house  dog  leap  upon  it,  lo  receive  his  caresses. 
Here,  retting  at  his  ease,  he  gives  hit  directions 
to  hit  men-servants  for  the  succeeding  day.  The 
bows-wife  follow*  hi*  example  and  gives  her 
orders  to  the  maidens.  By  degrees,  the  oil  in  the 
cruite  begins  to  fail;  the  fire  runs  low;  sleep 
steal*  on  this  rustic  group;  and  they  move  off  to 
enjoy  their  slumbers.  The  poet  conclude*  by 
bestowing  his  blessing!  on  the  "  husbandman  and 
all  hit  tribe." 

<•  This  is  an  original  and  truly  interesting 
I o st oral.  It  possesses  every  thing  required 
in  this  species  of  composition.  We  might, 
perhaps  hare  said, — every  thing  that  it  admits, 
had  not  Burnt  written  his  Cotttr't  Saturday 
NigAt. 

"The  cottager,  returning  from  hit  labors,  hat 
no  servants  te  accompany  him,  to  partake  of  his 
fare,  or  to  receive  bis  instructions.  The  circle  i 
which  he  joins  it  composed  of  hit  wife  and  child- 
ren only ;  and,  if  it  admits  of  less  variety,  it  attbrdi  i 
an  opportunity  for  representing  scenes  that  morn  i 
strongly  interest  the  affections.  The  younger 
children  running  to  meet  him  and  clambering  ! 
round  his  knees ;  the  elder,  returning  from  their  j 
weekly  labors  with  the  neighboring  farmers, 
dutifully  depositing  their  little  gain*  with  their 
parents,  and  receiving  their  father's  blessing  and 
instructions;  the  incidents  of  the  courtship  of  J 
.lenny,  their  eldest  daughter,  "woman  grown;"  > 
are  circumstances  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  < 


which  are  moat  happily  delineated ;  and,  after 
their  frugal  supper,  the  representation  of  these 
humble  cottagers,  forming  a  wider  circle  round 
the  hearth,  and  uniting  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
a  picture  the  most  deeply  affecting  of  any  the 
rural  muse  has  ever  presented  to  the  view.  Bum) 
was  admirably  adapted  to  this  delineation.  Like 
all  men  of  genius,  he  was  of  the  temperament  of 
devotion,  and  the  powers  of  memory  co-operated 
in  this  instance  with  the  sensibility  of  his  heart, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  imagination.* 

h  Tit  Comr'i  Saturday  Nigkl,  is  tender  and 
moral, — it  is  seldom  solemn  and  devotional,— and 
rises  at  length  into  a  strain  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, which  modern  poetry  has  hardly  surpassed. 
The  noble  sentiments  with  which  it  concludes, 
correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  In  no  age 
or  country,  have  the  pastoral  muses  breathed  iucb 
elevated  accents,  if  the  Messiah  of  Pope  be  ex- 
cepted, which  is,  indeed,  a  pastoral  in  form  only. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bums  did  not  employ  his 
genius  on  subjects  of  the  same  nature,  which  the 
manners  and  cultoma  of  the  Scottish  peasantry 
would  have  amply  supplied.  Such  poetry  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  tbe  degree  of  pleasure  which 
it  bestows ;  it  sinks  deeply  into  tbe  heart,  and  it 
calculated,  far  beyond  any  other  human  meant, 
for  giving  permanence  to  the  scenes  and  diame- 
ters it  so  exquisitely  describes." 


•  The 


ntler  will    recollect  thai  ike   CoUer  I 


I    DREAMED    OF    MY    MOTHER. 


Of  her  rambles  for  beriiei 


liar  (eaiurts  were  bright  with  the  smilsa  tbal  sbs  wore, 
When  heeding  my  idle-laogusd  prattl*  of  yero  ; 
Aud  her  vuiee  had  thai  kindly  and  silvery  strain 
That  from  childhood  bad  dwell  in  the  depths  of  my  brain. 


Of  Ibe  Ir 

Where    I 


I    DREAMED    OF    MY    MOTHER. 
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And  she  spoke  of  the  greenwood  which  border'd  the 

*  farm, 
Where  her  glad  moments  glided  anmix'd  with  alarm— 
Of  the  well  by  tUe  wicket,  whose  waters  were  free, 
And  (he  lake  with  its  white  margin  travers'd  in  glee* 

And  she  ponder'd  delighted  the  joys  to  retrace 
Of  the  family  scenes  of  that  ruraliz'd  place, — 
Of  its  parties  and  bridals,  its  loves  and  its  spells— 
lis  heart-clinging  ties,  and  its  sedden'd  farewell*. 

She  pictnr'd  the  meeting-house,  where,  with  the  throng, 
She  heard  the  good  pastor,  and  sang  the  sweet  song — 
Of  the  call  from  the  pulpit, — the  feast  at  the  shrine, 
And  the  hallow'd  communings  with  feelings  divine. 

"And  listen,  my  son  !"  she  did  smilingly  say, 
"  If 't  is  pleasant  to  sing  it  is  sweeter  to  pray — 
If  the  futnie  is  bright  in  the  day  of  thy  prime, 
That  brightness  may  grow  with  the  fading  of  time. 

"  As  the  bow  bringeth  promise  while  arching  the  skies, 
With  its  beautiful  glory  eiublaz'd  on  the  eyes — 
Though  blended  with  ether  its  loveliness  fade, 
The  splendor  is  lost  not,  but  only  delayed. 

"  What  healing  like  hope's  shall  the  mourners  restore, 
When  their  sad  bosoms  sigh  over  pleasures  no  more, 
As  back  to  the  place  of  departure  they  gaze, 
Where  the  moonlight  of  memory  mellowly  plays  ? 

(:  But  thy  present,  my  son,  as  its  brief  moments  flee, 
Is  the  prize  to  be  seiz'd  and  be  cherished  by  thee— 
'T  is  the  earnest  of  joys  that  no  time  can  impair, 
And  is  link'd  with  a  peace  that  I  may  not  declare. 

"  And  when  the  frail  strength  of  humanity  fades, 
And  darkness  the  eye-ball  of  nature  invades, 
From  thy  Pisgah  of  Hope  'twill  be  sweet  to  behold, 
What  a  Canaan  of  glories  her  hand  has  unroll'd. 


Bat  the  hearer  of  angels,  awake  or  asleep, 
lias  a  vision  to  love,  to  remember  and  keep. 

I  woke  from  the  spell  of  that  visit  of  night, 
And  inly  oommun'd  with  a  quiet  delight, 
And  the  past,  and  the  present,  and  future  survey 'd, 
In  the  darkness  presented,  by  fancy  array 'd. 

I  thought  of  the  scenes  when  that  mother  was  nigh, 
In  a  -soft  sunny  land  and  beneath  a  mild  sky, 
Wheu  at  matins    we   walk'd  to  the   health-giving 

spring, 
With  the  dew  en  the  grass,  and  the  birds  on  the  win  . 

Of  the  draughts  at  the  fount  as  the  white  sun  arose, 
And  the  views  from  the  bluffs  where  the  broad  rivet 

flows — 
Of  the  sound  from  the  shore  of  the  fisherman's  strata,'' 
And  the  sight  of  the  ship  as  it  sail'd  to  the  main.  - 

Of  the  wild-flowers  plock'd  from  the  glen  and  the 
field, 
|  And     the     beauties    the     meadows     and     gardens 
}  revealed — 

«  Of  all  that  she  paus'd  to  explain  or  explore, 

'Till  I  learn'd  in  my  wonder  to  think  and  adore. 

And  of  joys  that  attended  the  fire  side  scene, 
When  woodlands  and  meadows  no  longer  were  green — 
Of  the  sports,  and  the  tales,  and  the  holiday  glee, 
That  ever  were  rife  at  that  fond  mother's  knee. 

Of  the  duties  of  home,  and  the  studies  of  school, 
With  the  many  delights  that  divided  their  rule, 
'Till  the  sunshine  of  boyhood  had  ended,  and  brought 
The  oares  and  the  shadows  of  manhood  and  thought. 

And  I  sigh'd  for  the  seems  that  had  faded  away — 
Fur  the  forms  thai  had  fallen  from  age  to  decay — 
For  the  friends  who  had  vanish 'd,  while  looking  before 
|  To  paths  that  their  feet  were  forbid  to  explore. 


<  And  glancing  beyond,  through  the  vista  of  time, 
/  With  a  soul  fnll  of  hope,  and  with  life  in  its  prime, 


"  Look  up  to  thy  Maker,  my  son,  and  rejoice !" 
Was  the  last  gentle  whisper  that  came  from  that 

voice, 
While  its  soft  soothing  tones  on  my  dreaming  ear  fell,  \  Life's  garden  was  still  with  some  blossoms  supplied. 
As  she  glided  away  with  a  smiling  farewell.  \ 


1  Though  flowers  by  memory  oherish'd  had  died, 


\ 


There  are  dreams  of  the  heavens,  and  dreams  of  the 

earth, 
And  dream*  of  disease  that  to  phantoms  give  birth, 


>  And  oft  as  that  dream  to  my  spirit  comes  back, 

'  A  newness  of  thought  re-illumes  my  track ; 

|  For  it  seems  as  a  spell  undehVd  and  alone, 

\  Of  something  concerned  with  the  vast  and  unknown. 


THE    SUPPLICATION. 


Lf.avz  me  not  yet !  through  rosy  skies  from  far, 
But  nowlhe  song-birds  to  their  nest  return  ; 

The  quivering  image  of  the  first  pale  star 
Ou  the  dim  lake  scarce  yet  begins  to  burn  : 

Leave  me  not  yet ! 

Not  yet!  Oh,  hark !  low  tones  from  hidden  streams 

Piercing  the  shivery  leaves  e'en  now  arise ;         i 
Their  voices  mingle  not  with  day-light  dreams —      ] 


They  are  of  vesper's  hymns  and  harmonies  : 

Leave  me  not  yet ! 

My  thoughts  are  like  those  gentle  sounds,  dear  love. 

By  day  shut  up  in  their  own  still  recess ; 
They  wait  for  dews  on  earth,  for  stars  above, 
Tken  to  breathe  out  their  soul  of  tenderness. 

Leave  me  nut  yet ! 
HfcilA.XS. 


THE      HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


N  the  Monday 
following,  Laura 
went,  ai  the  had 

!  agreed,     to      the 
house       of     Mrs. 
Giant. 
Anna  strove  to 
feel        indifferent, 
Lul  this   wu  im- 
possible.   Try  all 
a  tie  would  to  ban- 
ish from  her  mind  thoughts  of  her  aunt,  and  the 
probable  result  of  Laura's  engagement  to  sew  for 
her,  they  constantly  intruded  themselves. 

As  the  day  wore  an  from  morning  until  noon, 
and  the  forenoon  towards  evening,  she  found, 
her  band  less  true  in  performing  its  task,  and 
Iter  heart  less  calm  and  even  in  its  pulsations. 

At  six,  Laura  was  to  be  home.  But  long  be- 
fore five  o'clock,  Anna  was  compelled  to  lay 
aside  her  work,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  her 
trembling  fingers  could  hold  the  needle  no  longer. 
When,  at  length,  her  friend  returned,  she  was 
able  to  assume  an  air  of  external  indifference. 
Laura  said  nothing  about  Mrs.  Grant,  or  her 
family,  for  some  time  after  she  came  in,  and  Anna, 
though  all  eagerness,  ( an  eagerness  that  she  strug- 
gled in  vain  to  suppress,)  to  hear  what  had  trans- 
pired through  the  day,  asked  no  questions.  At 
last  Laura  said,  after  looking  into  her  face,  stead- 
ily for  a  moment. 

"How  strongly  you  resemble  your  cousin 
Florence." 

Anna  started  at  this  unexpected  remark,  while 
a  deep  flush  passed  over  her  face. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  my  cousin  Florence," 
she  asked,  quickly  recovering  herself,  and  looking 
somewhat  sternly  at  Laura. 

'- 1  mean  the  daughter  of  your  aunt,"  was  re- 
plied, i' There  are  two  grown  up  girls — your 
cousins— Ella  and  Florence.  The  latter  resem- 
bles you  very  much  in  ber  face ;  but  there  the 
likeness  ceases.  She  is  a  proud,  vain  girl.  I  did 
not  see  much  of  Ella." 

"Did  you  see  my  uncle?"  asked  Anna,  stri- 
ving, as  she  spoke,  to  prevent  tbe  interest  sbe 
felt  in  tbe  question  from  showing  itself  in  the 
tones  of  her  voice. 


"  No,"  was  replied,  "  I  eat  my  dinner  wilb  t!:c 
housekeeper,  and,  therefore,  did  not  see  all  Itw 
family." 

•  i  Did  you  learn  whether  he  was  living  will 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant?" 

"  No,  I  bad  no  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions 
of  the  housekeeper  at  the  dinner  table." 

"  Did  you  hear  his  name  mentioned." 

"No." 

"  He  may  not  even  be  alive." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  tone  of 
Anna's  voice,  as  she  said  this,  that  revealed  tie 
true  state  af  her  feelings. 

>'  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  wil  Uearn  to-morrow." 
replied  Laura. 

Anna  made  no  further  remark  on  the  subject 

"  How  have  you  felt  to-day?"  she  asked,  some, 
time  afterwards. 

"  Not  very  well,"  Laura  said  '•  I  ms  troubled 
with  a  dull  aching  in  my  breast  all  the  afternoon 
Once  or  twice  quick  flushes  of  heat  went  over  me. 
and  then  I  grew  faint.  1  was  afraid,  sometime; 
that  I  would  n't  be  able  to  keep  up  until  night.' 

"  You  must  not  go  out  to-morrow,"  Anna  said, 

■•  I  have  promised  your  aunt,  and  do  not  wish 
to  disappoint  ber.  I  hope  I  shall  feel  better  in  a 
day  or  two.  Mrs.  Grant  has  promised  to  have 
some  work  ready  for  me  to  bring  home  to  you  iti 

"Tome!" 

"  Yes,  to  you."  Laura  smiled.  "I  did  not 
tell  Mrs.  Grant  that  you  were  her  niece.  I  only 
told  her  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  did  not  go  out 
to  sew  in  families,  could  do  something  for  her  if 
she  wished  it." 

On  the  next  morning  Laura  felt  even  more  in- 
disposed than  on  the  previous  evening.  Anns 
urged  ber  not  to  go  out,  but  she  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  remain  at  borne.  For  two  or  three  days 
abe  held  on  wilb  great  difficulty.  But  her  over 
tasked  strength  at  last  yielded.  She  came  home 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  quite  sick.  The 
pain  in  her  left  breast  had  increased — sbe  breathed 
with  difficulty — her  akin  was  hot;  and  she  had 
an  irritating,  dry,  hading  cough. 

She  had  told  Mrs.  Grant,  on  leaving  her  notice 
that  evening,  that  she  was  afraid  she  could  not  le- 
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turn ;  but  proposed  taking  some  work  home,  <t      "  Say  not  too  early.    Does  not  He  (and  Anna 
to  which  that  lady  assented.    She  brought  with  \  pointed  upwards,)  know  beatf " 
her  a  small  bundle  which  was  given  into  the  hands  >      "Was  not  your  mother  called  from  you  too 
of  Anna.    It  contained  several  garments  that  \  early?"    Laura  looked  with  a  steady  eye  into 
were  to  be  made.  \  the  face  of  Anna. 

The  illness  of  Laura,  for  whom  Anna  sow  felt  \      "  My  heart  says  yes.    But  enlightened  reason 


the  tender  love  of  a  sister,  banished  from  her  mind 
all  thoughts  of  her  relatives — thoughts  that  had 
haanted  her,  and  disturbed  her  spirits  for  several 
days.  She  had  turned  herself  towards  them,  with 
reluctance.  She  turned  from  them  again,  without 
a  lingering  regret,  and  gave  up  all  her  mind  to 
the  care  of  Laura,  for  whose  fate  her  heart  trem- 
bled to  its  centre. 

At  first,  it  seemed  that  rest  was  all  the  sufferer 
needed.  See  slept  through  the  night,  and  awoke 
on  the  next  morning,  apparently  refreshed.  Her 
pulse  was  calmer,  the  pain  in  her  breast  not  so 
scute,  and  she  breathed  easier.    But  on  attempt- 


ing 

upon  her  pillow,  while  a  deadly  paleness  over- 
spread her  face.  In  a  little  while  she  recovered 
from  this,  and  was  able  to  sit  up  in  her  bed ;  but 
Anna  would  not  permit  her  to  rise.  She  diew  a 
little  table  up  to  her  bed  side,  and  set  upon  it  their 
morning  meal.    Laura  tried  to  eat,  but  she  could 


says  no,"  was  the  reply.  <<  It  was  long  before  1 
could  assent  to  the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  Grand  so 
earnestly  strove  to  impress  upon  my  mind, 
that  all  things  are  under  the  direction  of  a  wise 
and  benevolent  Providence,  and  that  nothing  is  per- 
mitted to  take  place  that  is  not  for  good.  But  so 
varied  were  the  illustrations  she  gave  me,  and  so 
often  did  she  briug  home  to  my  mind  facts  and 
principles  that  I  could  no  longer  doubt.  It  is,  it 
must  be  true.  The  death  of  my  mother  seemed 
the  deepest  wrong  that  could  have  been  inflicted 
upon  me.  I  murmured  against  it  bitterly.  But. I 
see,  already,  that  it  was  for  good.  To  be  spurned 


to  rise,  a  dizziness  caused  her  to  sink  back  \  by  my  aunt,  when  I  was  homeless  and  penniless 

in  a  strange  city,  had  in  it,  to  my  mind,  no  sign  of 
any  thing  but  evil.  But,  what  I  have  gained  of 
moral  strength  of  character,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Divine  Providence  from  an  association 
with  Mrs.  Grand,  I  would  not  give  for  all  the 
favors  such  a  woman  as  ray  aunt  is,  could  possi- 
only  swallow  part  of  a  cup  of  tea.    Her  stomach  \  bly  bestow  upon  me.    Had  I  been  permitted  to 

choose  my  course  in  life,  I  would  have  remained 


loathed  all  food. 

After  breakfast  she  tried  to  sit  up  and  sew.  j  in  Cincinnati,  but  I  obeyed  a  mother's  dying 
But  she  soon  bad  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  j  injunction.  When  I  arrived  in  this  city,  I  had 
The  efforts  to  concentrate  her  mind  upon  her  work,  \  but  one  hope — I  saw  but  one  refuge — my  rel- 
eased her  head  to  swim,  and  a  faintness  to  come  ]  stive's  favor ;  my  relative's  protection.  I  ob- 
over  her.  \  tained  neither.    It  has,  I  am  free  to  acknow- 

"It  will  not  do  Laura.    You  are  two  sick  |  ledge  been  better  for  me  that  I  was  cast  off  by 


to  attempt  any  thing  now.  I  roust  take  your 
work  from  you,"  Anna  said,  when  she  saw  the 
effect  of  the  sick  girl's  efforts ;  and  by  gentle  force 
sbe  took  her  sewing  from  her  hands,  and  removed 
from  the  bed,  where  it  had  been  placed,  her  work 
basket. 

<<  But  your  efforts  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port both  of  us,"  Laura  returned,  her  eyes  filling 
au<l  her  voice  trembling. 

"  Mrs.  Grand  has  often  said  to  me,  when  I  have 
gven  away  to  a  desponding  spirit,"  returned 
Anna,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice ;  <<  that  we  are  all  the 
children  of  a  Father,  who  is  not  only  able  to  lake 
care  of  us,  but  who  loves  us  with  a  love  far  sur- 
passing all  human  love.  Give  yourself  up  to  Him, 


them.  Trust  me,  Laura,  all  is  right.  We  are 
alone  upon  the  earth,  but  we  have  a  father  in 
heaven." 

Before  Anna,  who  was  holding  in  hers  the  hand 
of  Laura,  had  ceased  speaking,  the  eyelids  of  the 
other,  from  beneath  which  tears  were  glistening, 
had  drooped  low  upon  her  pale  cheeks ;  but  the 
whole  expression  of  her  face  had  become  softened 
and  a  faint  smile  played  about  her  lips.  A  strong 
pressure  of  the  hand  was,  for  some  moments,  her 
only  response.  Then  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  struggled  to  retain  its  calmness, 

"You  are  right,  dear  Anna!    We  shall   be 
cared  for.     You  will  be  cared  for." 

Laura's  feelings  here  over  came  her,  and  she 


Laura.    Feel  that  you  are  in  his  hands, — all  will  j  sobbed  aloud. 


come  out  right  at  last." 

A  gleam  of  light  passed  over  the  lace  of  the 
sick  girl. 

"  My  heart  thanks  you,  Anna,  for  those  words." 
the  said,  with  much  feeling.  <<  How  they  cause 
to  rush  back  upon  me  the  memories  of  long  past 


Anna  understood  too  well,  the  meaning  of  the 
last  sentence — a  meaning  that  forced  itself  upoft 
her,  suddenly,  as  prophetic,  and  caused  every  fibre 
of  her  soul  to  thrill  with  anguish.  Her  own  hear 
too,  overflowed.  Twining  her  arms  about  tUc 
neck  of  Laura,  she  laid  her  cheek  to  hers,  and 


years,  when  such  lessons  were  taught  me  by  a  |  mingled  her  own  tears  with  those  of  her  weeping 
mother,  called  too  early  away  from  her  child."        friend. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

"One  week  more,  and  all  will  be  safe,"  was 
the  remark  of  Mason  Grant,  as  he  drew  his  chair 
before  the  well  filled  grate,  where  glowed  the 
first  fire  of  the  season.  "I  shall  then  sleep 
soundly,  what  I  have  not  done  for  the  last  twelve 
months." 

<<  I  wish  that  girl  had  been  dead,  before  she 
came  here,"  was  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Grant,  who 
was  alone  in  the  parlor  with  her  husband.  «  How 
freely  1  shall  breathe  in  a  week  from  to-day!" 

(<Yes,  freely  indeed!  I  Bhall  then  be  happy. 
What  a  long  time  of  anxious  suspense  I  have 
had  !  I  wonder  if  your  brother  thinks  the  period 
of  limitation  so  near  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not." 

(( We  must  n't,  for  the  world,  give  him  a  hint  of 
the  fact.  Ten  chances  to  one,  if  he  would  n't 
go  to  advertising  in  every  newspaper  in  the  city, 
and  have  this  girl  coming  forward  at  the  last 
moment." 

(<  He  is  insane  enough  to  do  any  thing,  it  seems  : 
But,  has  it  never  crossed  your  mind,  Mr.  Grant, 
that  all  danger  is  not  past  even  after  we  are  safely 
beyond  the  day  of  limitation  ?" 

Mr.  Grant  looked  alarmed. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said. 

(( My  brother  is  rich." 

"Well?" 

"  And  a  bachelor." 

"  T  know." 

(( We  have,  naturally,  large  expectations  for 
our  girls." 

(( We  certainly  have. " 

(( When  he  dies " 

Mrs.  Grant  could  not  help  feeling  a.touch  of 
shame,  as  she  uttered  her  thoughts.  A  slight 
glow  tinged  her  cheeks. 

<<  When  he  dies,  the  bulk  of  his  property  will 
revert  to  Florence  and  Ellen,  if " 

"  If  what?"  quickly  asked  her  husband. 
"If  this  girl  of  Anna's  does  not  come  to  light." 

"  What  are  you  Talking  about,  woman?" 

(<  If  Anna's  child  should  present  herself,  and 
we  do  not  pay  her  the  legacy  left  by  my  father, 
even  after  the  day  of  limitation  is  past,  my  bro- 
ther is  just  the  man  to  will  her  his  entire  property 
when  be  dies.    I  know  him." 

This  was  said  in  slow,  measured  tones. 

The  lips  of  Mason  Grant  were  drawn  apart, 
and  he  looked,  with  a  bewildered  air,  into  the 
face  of  his  wife.  It  took  hira  some  moments  fully 
to  comprehend  her  meaning.  When  he  did  so,  he 
became  very  pale,  struck  his  hand  hard  against 
his  forehead,  and  muttered  a  bitter  invective 
against  Anna  Gray. 


The  door  opened  at  the  moment,  and  old  Mr. 
Markland  came  in. 

Instantly  the  cloud  passed  from  the  brow  of 
Mason  Grant,  and  he  spoke  to  his  wife's  brother 
in  cheerful  tones.  But  the  old  gentleman 
appeared  thoughtful,  and  replied  only  in  mono- 
syllables to  the  remarks  that  were  made  to  him. 

(<  Mary,"  he  said  abruptly,  during  a  pause,  and 
turning  to  his  sister  as  bespoke,  "can  you  tell 
why  it  is  that  I  think  all  the  time  about  Anna  ?" 

He  looked  steadily  into  his  sister's  face,  from 
which  the  color  slowly  retired. 

"  Do  you  think  of  her?"  pursued  the  old  man. 

«  Think  of  her  ?  Why  should  I  think  of  her  ? 
You  ask  strange  questions,  sometimes,  Joseph  !n 

There  was  petulence  in  the  tones  of  Mrs. 
Grant's  voice. 

"Do  I?  Humph!  I  am  a  strange  kind  of  a 
man,  altogether." 

With  an  offended  air  Mr.  Markland  arose,  and 
slowly  left  the  room.  Mr.  Grant  called  after 
him  in  a  hesitating  voice,  but  he  was  not  beeded. 

On  entering  his  own  room,  where  a  light  was 
burning,  Mr.  Markland  seated  himself  by  a  table, 
and  sighed  heavily,  as  he  leaned  his  hand  upon 
his  head. 

"  Poor  Anna!"  he  at  length  murmured— 
(( What  would  I  not  give  to  know  the  fate  of  you 
and  yours.  Strange,  how  your  memory  presses 
on  me  at  this  time  !  Where  are  you?  Do  thy 
feet  yet  press  the  walks  of  busy  human  life  ?— 
or,  has  thy  gentle  spirit  passed  long  since  to  the 
company  of  those  who  love  thee  better  than  did 
thy  earthly  friends  ?  Ah !  If  I  could  only  know ! 
If  I  could  only  know  !" 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

While  thoughts  of  bis  long  absent  sister  were 
thus  pressing  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  old 
Mr.  Markland,  the  only  child  of  that  sister  was 
passing  through  another  of  the  deep  trials  by 
which  her  young  life  had  been  so  freely  marked. 

At  the  moment  he  sat  down  and  sighed  heavily 
over  the  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  that  could 
return  no  more,  she  stood  eagerly  bending  over 
the  dying  form  of  her  only  friend  and  companion. 
Laura  knew  that  her  hour  had  come.  But  her 
heart  was  firm,  her  lip  calm,  and  her  eye  bright 
to  the  last. 

(( I  shall  have  a  brief,  sweet  sleep,  Anna,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  she  looked  up.  «  And 
then  life  will  continue  on  again — conscious, 
active  life.  I  shall  not  be  far  from  you; 
though  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  me  with  your 
bodily  eyes ;  but  love  will  make  us  present." 
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A  ana  conld  not  reply ;  she  could  only  press  the 
id  other  departing  friend,  and  weep. 
(Can  you  not  smile  on  me  in  this  parting? 
*t  sitter!'1  murmured  Laura.  «I  cannot 
i  these  tears.  It  is  hard,  I  know,  for  you  to 
left  alone.  But  only  press  onward  with  a 
1,  true  heart  for  a  little  while,  and  we  will 
>t  again.  Oh,  if  yon  could  see  the  light  that 
w  see—could  only  feel  how  intimately  near 
are  ministering  spirits,  to  support  yon  in 
,  and  guard  you  in  danger,  you  would  not 
p.  Life  is  called  a  warfare,  and  a  pilgrimage— 
in  it  we  have  the  Invincible  to  fight  for  us, 
the  All-seeing  to  direct  our  steps.  Be  of 
courage,  my  sister ! 

(  Our  troubles  and  oar  trial*  here 
Will  only  make  us  richer  there.' 

Remember  the  beautiful  hymn  we  have  so 
sung  together — 

( Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace  ; 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 

He  hides  a  tmiling  face. 
His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower !'  " 

i  last  words  were  more  feebly  uttered,  but 
es  of  the  speaker  were  fixed  steadily  upon 
i  face  !  In  a  few  moments  her  lips  moved 
bat  no  sound  touched  the  low  bent  ear  of 
tend.  A  deep  silence  followed.  Then 
tried    again   to   speak. — Anna    listened 


f 


I   will    be  well — fear  not — good  cheer —  ] 
eet — "  \ 

her  Zips  moved,  but  nothing  more  could  be  \ 
A  moment  or  two,  and — the  silver  chord  \ 
sed  and  the  golden  bowl  broken  !  | 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

llnese  of  Laura  had  prevented  Anna  from 
tip  the  garments  which  had  been  brought 
i>na  Mrs.  Grant's.  The  bundle  lay  for 
days,  unopened,  upon  a  table,  and  was 
led  to  a  poor  woman  in  the  neighborhood 
who  knew  something  of  Anna's  history. 
ight  that  Laura  died,  this  woman  com- 
e  work,  and  was  rolling  it  up  in  a  news- 
je  same  in  which  it  came — when  her 
i  upon  an  advertisement  that  attracted 
it  ion.  She  read  it  over,  and  sat  in 
I  mood  for  nearly  a  minute. 


"Bless  me!"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly. <  *  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Yes,  it  must  be — it 
is !  Anna  Gray,  here  is  good  fortune  for  you !  ' 
Rolling  up  the  paper,  she  thrust  it  into  her 
pocket,  and  taking  from  a  closet  her  shawl  and 
bonnet,  she  drew  them  on,  and  left  the  house, 
hurriedly.  It  was  an  hour  after  dark.  Her  steps 
were  bent  towards  the  reaidence  of  Anna  and 
her  companion.  Her  hand  was  upon  the  door, 
and  she  was  about  to  enter,  when  a  sodden 
thought  caused  her  to  stop. 

"  She  is  a  strange  girl,  and  might  not " 

Her  thoughts  were  uttered  no  farther.  But  she 
turned  away,  and  walked  down  the  street,  with 
an  air  of  irresolution.  Gradually,  as  she  kept  on, 
her  step  was  firmer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  her 
manner  was  that  of  one  who  had  determined  upon 
a  certain  course  of  action.  Ten  minutes'  walk 
brought  her  to  the  house  of  Mason  Grant,  in 
Walnut  street.  She  rang  the  bell  with  a  firm 
hand ;  a  servant  came  to  the  door. 

«  Can  I  see  Mr.  Markland  ?" 

« I  suppose  so,  if  he  is  in,"  ,was  replied,  in  an 
indifferent  tone. 

"Will  you  see?"    There  was  something  per- 
emptory in  the  tone  of  the  woman's  voice,  that 
made  the  servant  stare.    He  left  her  standing  in 
\  the  door,  and  went  up  to  Mr.  Maryland's  roopi. 
|  Mr.  Markland  had  entered  it  but  a  few  minutes 
j  before,  and  was  fitting  by  a  table  in  a  pensive 
mood,  his  thoughts  on  his  exiled  sister,  when  the 
servant  informed  him  that  a  woman  wished  to 
see  him  at  the  door. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir." 

«  What  does  she  want  ?" 

«  She  only  asked  to  see  you." 

"What  kind  of  a  woman  is  she  ?" 

<<  She  looks  like  a  poor  woman." 

"Where  is  she?" 

« In  the  hall." 

«  Tell  her  I  will  be  down  in  a  moment." 

The  servant  withdrew. 

« I  wonder  who  she  can  be,  and  what  she  wants 
with  me  at  this  hour?"  muttered  the  old  man  to 
himself,  as  he  descended  to  the  hall  a  few  minutes 
after  the  servant  withdrew. 

"Mr.  Markland?"  said  the  woman  in  an  en- 
quiring voice,  as  he  approached  her. 

"That  is  my  name;  what  is  your  wish,  mad- 
am?" 

"  You  advertised " 

"What?"  Mr.  Markland  interrupted  her, 
eagerly,  catching  from  her  hand,  at  the  same 
time,  the  newspaper  which  she  drew  from  her 
pocket. 

"You  advertised  for  heirs  to  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Markland." 
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«  Well !  what  do  you  know*  about  them?" 
« I  know  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gray  ?" 
»You  do!     Where  is  she?"  quickly  replied 

the  old  man.     <<  Is  all  right  with  her?     And  her 

mother  ?     Where  is  she  ?" 
«  Dead.    She  died  — 


i> 


At  this  moment  one  of  the  parlor  doors  opened, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  who  had  heard  voices  in 
the  hall,  came  out. 

"When  did  she  die?"  asked  Mr.  Markland. 
The  woman  had  paused  at  the  appearance  of  other 
members  of  the  family. 

«  About  a  year  ago,  in  Cincinnati,  and  her  only 
child,  a  daughter  has  been  since  that  time  in  this 
city,  laboring  with  honest  hands  to  earn  her 
bread." 

"It  is  all  false!  It  is  a  trick!  The  woman  is  an 
impostor !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Grant,  in  a  wild  and 
agitated  manner. 

<<  No,  madam,"  was  camly  replied.  «  It  is  the 
truth,  aud  well  you  know  it." 

«  Where  is  she  ?  Tell  me  quickly  !  I  will  go 
to  her  this  instant,"  said  old  Mr.  Markland. 
John !  bring  me  my  hat  and  cane. 

They  were  brought. 

"  Now  lead  the  way.  I  must  see  Anna's 
child." 

>«No,  no  brother,  you  shall  not  go!"    Mrs. 
Grant  seized  his  arm,  and  endeavored  to  restrain 
him.     « It  is  all  a  trick.    You  will  run  into  dan 
ger." 

•<Let  go  of  me,  woman!"  Mr.  Markland 
jerked  himself  away,  as  he  said  this  sternly. 
•  •  Not  a  word,  Mason !"  he  added,  as  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Grant  made  a  movement  to  interfere  with 
him.  "I  think  I  know  my  own  business,  and  \ 
want  no  dictation.  Lead  the  way,  madam,  I  am  \ 
ready  "  , 

With  this  he  left  the  house,  and  hurried  off  at 
a  quick  pace. 

«  Follow  him !  follow  him !"  urged  Mrs.  Grant. 
But  her  husband  retired  into  the  parlor,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  large  chair,  let  his  head 
sink  upon  his  breast,  and  sat  in  sullen  silence. 

A  rapid  walk  of  some  ten  minutes  brought 
Mr.  Markland  and  his  guide  to  a  small  house,  in 
a  retired  court.  Without  knocking,  they  entered, 
and  went  up  stairs,  with  quiet  steps. 

<<  She  lives  here,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  whisper, 
with  her  finger  on  her  lip,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  door  of  a  room  in  the  third  story. 

«  Knock,  then,"  was  the  old  man's  reply,  in  a 
low  husky  voice. 

The  woman  rapped  lightly.  But  no  one  an- 
swered to  the  summons.  She  knocked  again,  and 
louder  than  before.    All  remained  silent  within. 

"Open  the  door,"  said  Mr.  Markland,  in  a 
quick,  excited  voice. 


The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  they  entered. 
By  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  they  saw  a  female 
lying  upon  a  bed.  She  did  not  move,  nor  appear 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one.  Mr.  Mark- 
land  went  up  to  the  bed  side,  but  started 
back  with  quivering  limbs,  pale  lipe,  and  an 
ejaculation  of  horror.  Beyond  the  reclining 
figure,  and  at  first  concealed  by  it,  rose  the  rigid 
outline  of  an  ashy  face— death-marked ! 

For  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Markland  stood  like 
one  suddenly  paralized.  Then  grasping  the  woman 
who  had  accompanied  him,  by  the  arm,  he  dragged 
her  to  the  bedside,  and  said  in  a  low,  deep,  thrill- 
ing whisper, 
"  Which  is  my  niece  ?" 
"This,  the  living  one." 
«  Thank  God !"  was  the  old  man's  quick  ejacu- 
lation.    Then  leaning  over,  he  lifted  the  prostrate 
girl  from  the  bed,  withdrawing  as  he  did  so,  an 
arm  that  had  been  twined  around  the  neck  o(  her 
who  was  now  unconscious  of  all  earthly  things. 
Anna  was  only  half  insensible.    The  movement 
roused  her. 

"  Mercy  !  Where  am  I  ?  Who  are  you  ?  What 
does  this  mean?"  she  exclaimed,  struggling  t<> 
release  herself  from  the  arms  of  Mr.  Markland, 
and  speaking  in  an  alarmed  and  indignant  tone. 

«  What  is  your  name,  child  ?"  asked  Mr.  Maik- 
land,  with  a  forced  calmness,  allowing  her  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  the  arm  with  which  he  had 
raised  her  from  the  bed,  but  still  holding  her  haul 
in  his. 

<<  My  name  is  Anna  Gray." 

«  Aud  your  mother's  name?" 

((Anna  Gray?" 

(( Where  is  your  mother?" 

"  In  heaven."  This  was  said  in  a  meek,  low 
voice,  while  her  eyes  were  cast  upwards. 

«  What  was  your  mother's  maiden  name  ?" 

((Markland." 

«  Where  is  your  father  ?" 

«  Dead." 

«  And  your  mother  was  from  ?" 

«(This  city." 

"  Have  you  relatives  here  ?'' 

<(  I  have  an  aunt." 

(( What  is  her  name  ?" 

((Mrs.  Grant." 

(( Have  you  ever  seen  her  ?" 

((Yes." 

<«  Does  she  know  you  are  in  this  city  ?" 

*(Yes." 

(( How  do  you  know  ?" 

(( I  called  upon  her ;  but  she  spurned  me  as  an 
impostor !" 

((Gracious  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  old  man 
with  indignation. 

<(  But  how  can  you  prove  that  you  are  not  what 
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Mrs.  Grant  said  you  were  ?"  he  resumed  more 
gravely. 

Anna  turned  away,  and  took  from  a  drawer  a 
small  morocco  miniature  case,  and  handing  it  to 
her  interrogator,  said — 

« That  will  prove  the  truth  of  all  I  have 
said,  to  any  who  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth." 

Eagerly  and  with  trembling  hands  did  old  Mr. 
Markland  open  the  case  he  had  received. 

*<  My  mother !  Oh !"  was  his  sudden  ejaculation, 


staggering  back  a  few  paces,  as  if  from  a  blow, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  miniature. 

<<  Enough !"  he  said,  in  a  few  moments,  recover- 
ing himself,  and  advancing  towards  Anna. — 
<*  Enough !  You  are  my  long  lost  sister's  child  ' 
I  see  her  image,  now,  in  your  young  face.  Thank 
God  !     You  are  found  at  last." 

Mr.  Markland  threw  his  arms  around  Anna, 
and  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  where  6he  lay  and 
wept  like  a  child  weeping  on  the  breast  of  a 

Parent*  To  be  concluded  Id  next  number. 
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ESTLING  in  his  mother's  < 
breast 
Lay  a  sleeping  child, 
^Like  a  wood-dove  in  its 
nest, 
Pure  and  undefiled ; 
Quiet  tears  the  mother  wept, 
While  her  infant  sweetly  slept. 

'  Softly  prayed  the  mother  then, 

From  an  o'er-full  heart, 
That — when  in  the  ways  of  men 

He  must  bear  a  part, — 
God  would  teach  him  to  endure, 
God  would  make  him  strong  and  pure, 

"  Father  !  if  it  is  Thy  will 

That  his  path  be  rough, 
Guide  him  with  Thy  spirit  still — 

That  shall  be  enough  : 
In  life's  darkness — be  his  sun, 
Oh  !  thou  true  and  Holy  One. 

"  Not  the  victor's  wreath  or  crown 

Ask  I  for  my  child, 
Bnt  Thy  smile  when  strife  is  done, 

Beaming  pure  and  mild  ; 
And  that  smile  shall  brighter  seem, 
For  his  troubled  earthly  dream. 

"  Not  for  talents,  power,  or  fame 

Shall  my  prayer  be, 
Bat  that  through  the  cross  or  shame, 


He  may  trust  in  Thee  ; 
Leaning  gently  on  Thy  arm, 
Through  the  sunshine,  through  the  storm. 

<<  Well  I  know  my  faith  is  dim, 

And  my  heart  is  weak ; 
And  in  earnest  prayer  for  him, 

Oft  I  dare  to  speak 
Earth-born  hopes  of  peace  and  rest, 
Deeming  that  my  will  is  best. 

"  If  such  wishes  ever  press 

To  my  faltering  tongue, 
If  from  me  in  feebleness 

Such  a  prayer  be  wrung ; 
Father— check  my  wayward  will. 
Whisper  softly—*  Peace — be  still* — 

"  Ask  I  not  that  every  sting 

From  his  path  depart, 
But  through  all  the  suffering 

Keep  him  ( pure  in  heart :' 
Then  though  troubled  and  distressed, 
He  shall  know  Thy  will  is  best." 

Brightly  o'er  the  mother's  cheek 

Burned  a  living  joy, 
While  she  asked — with  soul  so  meek, 

Blessings  for  her  boy  ; 
And  her  prayer  sweet  peace  did  bring, 
Even  in  the  offering. 
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let*.     Mr.  Wil- 

, „ ■ouml  him  with 

the  eye  of  a  poet  philosopher,  and  sketches  with 
a  graphic  hand  all  that  he  sees  and  feels.  His 
■ketches  of  men  and  things  abroad  are  among  the 
moat  pleasant  and  readable  that  are  made — never 
very  profound,  but  sparkling  and  bright  as  the 
rippling  surface  of  a  summer  lake  stirred  by  a 

Without  comment  upon  their  particular  the  met, 
we  make  a  few  extiacta,  with  a  promise  to  con- 
tinue them. 


1  wish  to  ask  a  personal  favor  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  Mirror  who  are  in  the  offices  of  American 
Custom  Houses,  viz :  that  they  would  retaliate 
upon  Englishmen  in  the  most  vexatious  manner 
possible,  the  silly  and  useless  impediments 
1  brown  in  the  way  of  passengers  landing  at  Li- 
verpool. We  dropped  anchor  with  a  Custom 
House  steamboat  alongside,  and  our  baggage  lay 
ou  deck  two  hours,  (long  enough  to  be  examined 
twice  over,)  before  it  was  transferred  to  the 
government  vessel.  We  and  our  baggage  were 
then  taken  ashore,  and  landed  at  a  Custom 
House.  But  not  to  be  examined  there!  Oh,  no! 
It  must  be  put  into  carts,  and  carried  a  niU  and 
a  kalf  to  another  Caitom  Home,  and  there  it 
would  be  delivered  to  as,  if  we  were  there  to  see 
it  examined!  We  landed  at  ten  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning,  and  with  my  utmost  exertions,  I  did 
not  get  my  baggage  till  three.  Tbe  coat  to  me, 
of  porterage,  fees,  &c.  was  three  dollars  and  a 
half,  besides  the  theft  of  two  or  three  small  arti- 
cles belonging  to  my  child.  I  was  too  ill  to 
laugh,  and  I  therefore  passed  the  matter  over  to 
my  resentments.  I  trust  my  particular  share  will 
be  remembered  in  the  coming  wars  of  Oregon. 
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Observing  Lady  Bleesinglou's  faultless  equi- 
page standing  it  the  door  of  tbe  Cos  mora  ma,  I 
went  in  and  saw  her  Ladyship  for  a  moment. 
She  said  sbe  was  suffering  from  recent  illness, 
but  I  thought  ber  looking  far  belter  than  when  1 
was  lost  in  England.  Her  two  beautiful  pieces 
were  with  her,  and  Lord  ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Vidocq  (for  this  was  what  they  had  come 
to  see,)  was  showing  them  the  disguises  he  had 
worn  in  bis  wonderful  detection  of  criminals,  the 
weapons  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  all  the  cu- 
riosities of  his  career— himself  the  greatest.  I 
looked  at  tbe  Prince  of  Policemen  with  no  little 
interest  of  course,  after  reading  his  singular  me- 
moirs. He  is  a  fat  man,  very  like  the  outline  of 
Louis  Pbilippe's  figure,  and  his  head,  enormously 
developed  in  the  perceptive  organs,  goes  up  so 
small  to  the  top,  as  to  resemble  the  pear  with 
which  the  King  of  the  French  is  commonly  cari- 
catured. Vidocq's  bow  to  me  when  I  came  in 
was  the  model  of  elegant  and  respectful  suavity, 
but  I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to 
him,  neveitheless. 


I  was  taking  my  slow-paced  walk  yesterday 
afternoon,  on  the  sunny  side  of  Regent  street, 
thinking  of  little  except  tbs  sore  iron-wires  not 
yet  physicked  out  of  my  brain,  when,  in  a  sbop- 
window  I  chanced  to  spy  the  placard  or  the  opera. 
In  large  letter  I  read  "Taclioni  in  the  Sylfs- 
ids  I"  If  you  remember  my  description,  in 
•<  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  of  the  very  jfnt  per- 
formance of  this  ballet,  (which  I  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  on  my 
first  arrival  in  Paris,)  and  my  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  Taglioni,  you  will  easily  fancy  how 
my  blood  was  stirred  with  the  chance  of  re-seeing 
the  enchanting  picture — the  same  ballet  witb  the 
same  matchless  woman  as  the  enchantress.  It 
was  5  o'clock,  P.  M. —  within  an  hour  of  my  pre- 
scribed bed- time — and  tbe  open  commence*  at 
eight  and  lasts  till  twelve — bat  1  went.  Let  me 
make  a  whole  letter  about  the  evening  of  which 
I  thus  "did"  the  Doctor. 

1  do  not  often  gulp  very  hard  at  the  price  of 
a  thing  I  want,  but  the  charge  of  tight  dollars  (a 
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ioea  and  a  half)  for  a  s$a$  to  ••*  on*  opera- 
nt habit  as  I  am  editorially  of  paying  nothing 
the  same  commodity— certainly  made  me  aay 
urn !"  The  aeat  I  got  for  this  little  price  was 
the  middle  of  the  firat  bench  behind  the 
torn,  in  the  pit*— that  U  to  aay  in  one  of  the 
alls"  or  elbow-teats  into  which  the  first  foor 
lire  beaches  of  the  pit  are  divided.  "  The 
'  so  called,  which  is  separated  by  a  bar  from 
e  privileged  seats,  is  so  uncomfortable  and 
rded,  that,  in  my  weak  condition,  I  coold  not 
are  it,  especially  with  the  risk  of  standiug  all 
erasing.  So,  away  went  the  price  of  — 
f  a  good  thing  yon  can  think  of!  If  I  had 
charged  for  the  moietare  of  the  English 
its  because  my  hair  carls  tighter  here  than 
merica,  I  should  not  have  felt  more  like 
;oteg  my  head  after  the  payment, 
one  is  admitted  to  the  London  opera  except 
1  dress,  bat  I  took  my  cloak  on  my  arm, 
1  of  the  draught  of  cool  air  that  comes  over 
arm  pit  when  the  curtain  is  lifted.  The 
teener  stopped  me.  <«  Yon  cannot  wear 
cloak  in,  sir !"  said  he.  «  But  I  'm  a  sick 
\ad  require  it"  <<  Against  the  rule,  sir !" 
very  hard  that  one  who  has  a  stall  to  himself, 

>  one  to  incommode,  should  not  be  allowed 

>  himself  from  taking  cold."  «  Can't  be 
ir."  So  saying,  he  took  off  my  cloak,  and 
I  mo  a  shilling  tor  taking  care  of  it !  Some 
Logs  about  England. 

tad  myself  seated  between  a  lady  in  foil 
nd  a  very  fine,  aristocratic  looking  old 
boss  seat  was  elegantly  cushioned,  and 
idently  bad  it  by  the  season.  He  turned 
te  a  useful  neighbor,  for  overhearing  me 
a  question  of  the  musician  before  me, 
bowed  that  it  was  my  first  appearance  at 
na,  be  remarked  to  me  that  I  was  appa- 
.  stranger,  ami  seemed  to  take  a  great 
in  pointing  out  to  me  the  notabilities  of 

>  sum!  auvdience.    I  am  glad  to  mention  it 
•eptionto  the  usual  English  reserve, 
per*   serns  the  «  Roberto  Devereux"  of 
i,    and    the   prima  donna  (who  played 
Hizabeth)   was   a  novelty  in   London, 

Rossi  Caccia.  It  was  her  second  ap- 
My  first  impression  of  her  was  very 
»le.  She  cams  forward  in  a  solo,  in 
»  drew  her  voice  so  sharply  fine  that  it 
xe  ear  uncomfortably;  and,  in  the  red 
ther  nnbecomingables  of  Queen  Eliza- 
looks  (which  ars  half  the  music)  wove 
it  her.  As  the  plot  deepened,  however, 
sd  sa  passionateness  of  acting  which 
th  voice  and  beauty,  and  I  began  to 
Mit  else  had  a  mouth  like  a  crack  in  a 
>i"s   eyes,  full  of  darkness,  and  a  voice 


that  was  mellow  when  she  forgot  the  audience. 
She  was  immensely  applauded ;  but  I  assure  you 
I  thought  her  very  inferior  to  Pico,  both  as  an 
actress  and  a  singer. 

Moriani,  the  famous  tenor,  has  the  person  of  a 
ship's  boatswain,  and  a  voice  as  exquisitely  soft 
as  an  iSoiian  harp,  and  (with  one's  eyes  shut)  he 
is  a  singer  who  gives  one  delicious  enjoyment— 
but  I  will  not  bother  you  with  more  about  the 
opera. 

As  the  curtain  fell  after  the  first  act,  the  men 
in  the  stalls  all  rose  to  straighten  themselves  and 
take  a  stare  over  the  house;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  if  the  Queen 
were  present.  «« You  are  looking  straight  at  her 
Majesty,"  said  my  neighbor;  "she  is  talking  to 
one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  and  Prince 
Albert  is  in  the  back  of  the  box,  talking  to  the 
King  of  Belgium."  The  box  I  was  looking  into 
was  directly  at  the  end  of  the  stage  lights,  and 
of  course  very  near  me.  I  had  seen  the  Queen 
come  in  without  recognizing  her,  though  I  had 
studied  her  face  at  Court  when  I  was  presented 
to  William  IV.  some  years  ago,  and  of  course  see 
portraits  of  her  every  day.  She  looked  far 
younger  and  prettier  than  any  picture  I  know  of 
her,  and  her  manner  to  her  maids  of  honor,  and 
their  evident  ease,  made  it  look  precisely  like  a 
most  agreeable  private  party.  There  was  no 
mark  to  distinguish  the  box  she  occupied,  and  the 
fact  is  that  I  had  insensibly  looked  more  at  the 
Queen  than  at  any  body  else,  thinking  her  a  re- 
markable pretty  girl,  and  feeling  more  curiosity 
to  know  who  she  was  than  who  were  in  the  other 
boxes !  I  trust  the  Royal  atmosphere  fojgave 
my  profane  adorn  ation ! 


THB  VIBfttfESS   DANCERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  act,  the  Viennese 
dancers  tripped  upon  the  stage.  These,  as  you 
know,  are  twenty  or  thirty  children,  apparently 
from  five  years  old  to  ten,  who  dress  and  dance 
like  rail  grown  dancing-girls,  and  produce  aston- 
ishing effects  by  their  well-drilled  combinations. 
They  are  curiosities,  if  it  were  only  for  the  robust 
developments  of  their  little  bodies.  Seen  through 
a  magnifying  glass,  their  short  petticoats,  etc. 
would  hardly  look  decent ;  but  as  children,  the 
plamptitudes  which  they  expose  by  every  move- 
ment are  humorously  beautiful.  They  must  have 
been  drilled  with  wonderful  patience  to  make 
such  sudden  aad  exact  transitions.  At  one 
instant  they  pile  up  into  a  bower — the  next  they 
are  revolving  in  a  many  spoked  wheel — the  next 
they  are  braiding  themselves  in  a  complete  waltz. 
They  seem  to  swallow  each  other  and  re-appear, 
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multiply  and  diminish,  swim  and  fly,  with  a  one 
mindeduess,  a  grace,  and  an  ease  of  countenance 
and  motion  that  is  wholly  incomprehensible. 
And  withal,  their  little  faces  are  as  round  and 
rosy  as  Cupid's  in  a  picture,  and  they  look  so 
happy  that  it  is  contagious.  I  quite  made  my 
well-bred  neighbors  stare  with  my  un-London-y 
laughter.  Perhaps  I  should  have  been  excused, 
however,  if  they  had  looked  at  the  Queen,  for*  her 
Majesty  quite  leaned  out  of  her  box,  kept  time 
with  the  music  with  her  head  and  bouquet,  and 
watched  the  little  magicians  with  a  continual 
smile  throughout. 


TAGLIONI. 

The  curtain  drew  up  at  last,  for  the  "  Sylph- 
ide,"  Taglioni  glided  to  the  chair  of  her  sleeping 
lover.  I  looked  at  her  lady-like  face-  with  the 
same  feeling  of  admiration  for  its  modest  uncon- 
sciousness as  before,  but  alas !  for  what  it  costs 
beauty  to  stay  in  this  wicked  world  !  I  would 
not  record,  if  I  were  writing  for  a  paper  that 
would  ever  reach  her  eyes,  how  much  I  missed 
from  her  shoulders,  how  much  from  her  limbs, 
how  much— but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  her  losses. 
She  was  herself,  in  all  her  swift  motions — in  all 
her  more  powerful  efforts.  It  was  in  the  slow 
poisings,  in  the  pirouettes,  in  those  parts  of  the 
dance  which  require  more  than  mere  graceful 
bounds  over  the  stage,  that  she  showed  where  the 
lessened  muscle  had  lessened  her  charm.  The 
bill  I  held  in  my  hand  declared  that  with  the  five 
nights  of  this  engagement  she  was  to  take  final 
leave  of  the  stage — and  I  was  sorry  she  had  waited 
till  the  world  thought  it  was  time !  Queen  Vic- 
toria left  the  opera  before  the  curtain  drew  up  for 
her  to  appear. 

ADVERTISING   IN    LONDON. 

The  English  have  a  new  way  of  advertising 
that  is  quite  worthy  of  Yankee  invention.  They 
have  hit  upon  the  time  when  men's  eyes  are  idle 
— (when  they  are  abroad  in  the  street) — and  you 
cannot  walk  now  in  London  without  knowing 
what  amusements  are  going  on,  what  new  speci- 
fics are  for  sale,  what  is  the  last  wonder,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  which  send  you  home 
wiser  than  you  came  out.  Mammoth  placards, 
pasted  on  the  side  of  a  structure  as  large  as  a 
one  story  house,  are  continually  moving  along 
on  wheels  at  the  same  pace  as  you  walk — the 
streets  really  resembling  a  gorgeous  pageant  with 
the  number  and  showiness  of  these  legible  loco- 
motives. I  observe  one,  particularly,  which 
moves    by  some  mysterious    power  within — a 


large,  showy  car,  making  its  way  alone,  without 
either  horse  or  visible  driver,  and  covered  with 
advertisements  in  all  the  colon  of  the  rainbow. 
An  every  day  sight  is  a  procession  of  a  dozen 
men,  in  single  file,  each  carrying  on  a  high  pole, 
exactly  the  same  theatrical  notice.  You  might 
let  one  pass  unread,  but  you  read  them,  where 
there  are  so  many,  to  see  if  they  are  all  alike ! 
Men  step  up  to  you  at  every  corner,  and  hand 
you,  with  a  very  polite  air,  a  neatly  folded  paper, 
and  you  cannot  refuse  it,  without  pushing  your 
breast  against  the  man's  hand.  If  yon  open  it, 
you  are  told  where  you  can  see  a  "  mysterious 
lady,"  or  where  you  can  have  your  corns  cot 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
there  is  to  see  and  buy  in  London,  and  this  applies 
also  to  the  large  class  who  could  not,  formerly, 
be  reached,  because  they  never  read  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers.  Possibly  the  car- 
riers of  these  sign  boards  and  the  drivers  of  these 
vehicles  might  make  a  better  use  of  their  time 
and  horse-flesh  in  America,  but  otherwise  I  should 
think  this  a  "notion"  worth  transplanting. 

©BEAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

My  trip  to  the  country  was  made  by  the  Great 
Western  Railroad,  which  is  the  most  complete  in 
its  arrangements,  and  sends  the  fastest  trains— two 
every  day  going  their  route  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  in  the  hour !  The  scenery  in  this  direction 
from  London  is  exceedingly  fine,  Windsor  Castle 
lying  on  the  left  of  the  track,  among  other  objects 
of  interest,  and  Reading,  the  fine  old  town,  honored 
as  the  residence  of  Mist  Mitford.  Nothing  in 
America  can  give  you  an  idea  of  the  expensive 
elegance  and  completeness  of  the  railroad  stations, 
its  hedgingsin,  and  its  arrangements  of  all  kinds. 
Every  foot  of  the  route  is  watched  by  a  guard  in 
uniform,  and  no  human  being  except  the  work- 
men is  ever  seen  within  its  limits.      .    .    . 

A  hundred  delicious  pictures  glided  under  my 
eye  in  our  rapid  flight,  but  I  saw  one  that  I  wished 
Mount  the  artist  could  have  seen — thirty  or  forty 
haymakers,  men  and  women  eating  their  dinner 
upon  the  edge  of  a  stream,  the  field  half-mown,  on 
which  they  had  been  working,  and  the  other  half 
completely  scarlet  with  the  poppies  that  overshad- 
owed the  grass.  A  thicket  behind  them,  a  shoul- 
der of  a  hill  rising  beyond  it,  and  various  other 
features,  made  the  mere  rural  scene  singularly 
beautiful ;  but  the  acres  of  this  scarlet  flower,  gave 
it  somehow  a  peculiar  and  racy  mildness.  The 
farmer  has  no  great  affection  for  this  brilliant  in- 
truder upon  his  land,  but  the  owner  of  the  splen- 
did park,  and  the  scenery-loving  traveler  look  on 
its  novel  addition  to  Nature's  carpet  with  very 
vivid  admiration. 
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Translated    from    the    French    of    Madame     de     Otnlii. 


BT      MARY      O.      WELLS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ENVY     those 
who  have  .the 
good  fortune  to 
be  born  in  one 
of  those  beauti- 
ful     countries 
which    famish 
a  happpy  occa- 
sion for  depict- 
ing a  lovely  and 
interesting  site 
on     the     first 
pages  of  a  story. 
For  myself,  I  was  born  in  the  least  romantic 
province  of  France,  Picardy : — a  sombre  country, 
little  favored  by  nature,  where  neither  volcanos, 
roeks,  nor  precipices  are  to  be  found,  and  where 
only  grain,  apple-trees  and  fields  of  artichokes 
are  to  be  seen. 

I  lost  my  father,  the  Count  d'Olbac,  in  my 
childhood,  and  I  was  brought  up  by  my  mother 
on  a  small  estate,  four  leagues  from  Noyou. 

My  mother  was  the  most  romantic  person  in 
the  world :  she  firmly  believed  that  passions 
formed  at  a  glance  make  the  destiny  of  life.  She 
believed  in  presentiments  and  sympathies;  and  as 
to  ghosts,  she  made  a  sufficiently  subtle  distinc 
tion. 

■«*  To  imagine,"  said  she,  "that  the  dead  return 
to  frighten  the  living,  belongs  to  the  vulgar,  and 
is  what  is  called  believing  in  ghosts.  But  to 
think  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  who  have 
passionately  loved  us  can  return  by  Divine  per 
mission  to  show  us  their  immortality,  is  not  at 
all  absurd,  when  we  believe  that  the  soul  is 
immortal." 

This  reasoning  appeared  to  me  as  touching  as 
it  was   learned,  especially  as  my  mother  sup- 
ported it  by  proofs,  relating  several  manifesto 
iConx  she  had  had  of  my  father  and  my  grand 
mother. 

After  these  conversations  I  was  not  so  silly  as 
to   believe  in  ghosts,  but  I  believed  in  appari- 
turn* — two  very  different  things  as  we  shall  see 
My  mother,  who  read  nothing  but  novels,  in 
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spired  in  me  by  her  example  a  passionate  taste 
for  this  kind  of  reading,  which  I  only  abandoned 
for  music. 

I  bad  a  teacher  who  understood  very  little 
Latin,  but  who  played  the  violin  very  well ;  he 
taught  me  his  art,  which  bad  much  influence  on 
the  restof  my  life. 

At  eighteen,  I  entered  the  service,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  I  passed  the  winter  at  Paris  at  the 
house  of  my  maternal  aunt. 

Madame  de  Volney  had  an  only  son,  two  years 
older  than  I  was. 

Amedeus  was  an  amiable  young  man,  who 
soon  became  my  intimate  friend.  He  was  as. 
fond  of  dancing  as  I  was  of  music ;  but  this  taste 
led  him  into  good  society,  for  it  is  only  there 
that  superb  balls  and  brilliant  fetes  are  given, 
whilst  entrancing  music  may  be  heard  in  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  companies. 

A  musician  of  my  acquaintance  proposed  to 
take  me  to  a  little  concert,  at  which  he  said  I 
should  hear  a  young  lady  who  sang  like  an  angel. 
I  went,  and  I  heard  Sophie,  a  most  beautiful 
young  girl,  who  had  a  delightful  voice  and  a 
superior  talent  for  music.  I  played  the  violin  ; 
I  was  applauded,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
charming  Sophie  intoxicated  me  with  pride  and 
joy.  The  concert  was  given  at  the  hon?e  of  an 
old  bachelor  named  Desormeaux ;  he  kept  us  to 
supper,  and  at  the  table  I  found  myself  by  the 
side  of  the  enchanting  Sophie.  I  recalled  all 
that  I  had  read  and  all  that  my  mother  had  told 
me  about  sudden  passions,  and  I  felt  that  my 
hour  was  come. 

Sophie,  who  was  about  twenty,  called  herself 
seventeen,  and  as  her  manners  were  very  girlish, 
I  readily  believed  that  she  was  as1  young  as  she 
said. 

An  aunt,  aged  forty,  still  beautiful,  and  aiAti- 
mate  friend  of  M.  Desormeaux,  had  introduced 
her  to  the  world.  "• 

I  obtained  permission  to  visit  at  Madame 
d*  Elborg's,  and  as  1  was  well  received  thtre,  1 
went  every  evening  to  play  music. 

The  society  which  assembled  at  this  houpe 
was  neither  brilliant  nor  agreeable,  but  1  only 
saw  Sophie.    Distractedly  in  love,  I  had  not  yet 
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declared  my  sentiments,  although  I  bad  more 
than  once  found  myself  alone  with  her,  for 
Madame  d'  Elborg  was  the  least  severe  and  the 
least  vigilant  of  Mentors.  Sophie,  liked  flowers, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  hot-house  and  a  good  gardener, 
love  obliged  winter  to  produce  fine  orange-trees 
and  beautiful  rose-bushes  for  her. 

One  day,  knowing  that  she  was  at  the  opera, 
I  had  her  music-room  filled  with  flowers.  I 
wreathed  them  round  her  harp,  and  I  placed  upon 
it  a  spray  of  roses,  to  a  branch  of  which  I  at- 
tached a  little  note,  containing  the  words :  "  The 
offering  of  Love,  to  Talent  and  Beauty." 

This  declaration  was  received  with  a  sensi- 
bility which  completed  the  turning  of  my  head. 
I  obtained  an  avowal  of  the  most  tender  return, 
and  I  made  a  solemn  engagement  to  unite  my 
fate  to  Sophie's,  flattering  myself  that  my  mother 
would  approve  of  my  passion.  Besides,  I  must 
confess  that  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  to 
encounter  some  obstacles,  in  order  to  have  the 
glory  of  conquering  them,  and  to  run  with  some 
eclat  the  interesting  career  of  the  hero  of  aromance. 

Precisely  at  this  time  my  mother  unexpectedly 
came  to  Paris.  She  had  received  letters  from 
her  cousin-german,  the  Baron  de  Kolmeras, 
who  was  returning  with  an  immense  fortune 
from  St.  Domingo  after  an  absence  of  five  years : 
my  mother  had  always  tenderly  loved  him,  and 
she  had  come  to  Paris  to  await  his  return. 

The  baron  on  going  away  bad  left  at  his  Castle 
of  Kolmeras,  in  Brittany,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters,  yet  children.  The  baroness  died  three 
years  afterwards,  and  the  girls  were  left  under 
the  care  of  a  governess.  The  baron  had,  in  his 
letters,  expressed  a  wish  to  give  me,  to  wife,  the 
elder  of  his  daughters,  then  only  in  her  fifteenth 
year:  this  news  dismayed  me. 

The  baron  arrived  at  the  end  of  March ;  he 
went  to  Kolmeras  and  he  returned.  He  was 
enchanted  with  his  daughters,  and  with  his 
natural  frankness  he  again  mentioned  the  subject 
of  a  union  which  he  ardently  desired.  On  the 
morrow  of  his  arrival  he  asked  me  to  breakfast 
with  him,  and  it  was  only  to  talk  to  me  about 
his  Stephanie.  As  I  heard  him  with  an  indiffe- 
rent air,  he  questioned  me,  and  I  told  him  openly 
that  my  heart  was  no  longer  my  own. 

"  Ah,  ha  !"  cried  he  laughing,  "  you  have 
been  in. a  great  hurry  to  get  rid  of  it.  What !  an 
intrigfkat  your  age  ?" 

*«  Itfj*  no  intrigue ;  it  is  an  insurmountable 
passion,*  She  whom  I  love  is  as  free  and  virtuous 
m  she. impure  and  beautiful." 
•  *  Is  her  birth  good  V 

"  Yes,  her  grandfather  was  Capitoul*  of  Thou- 
louse." 


<<  Has  she  any  fortune?" 

« No."      • 

<<  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
her  ?" 

<<  Three  months." 

«  Well,  listen  : — I  shall  renounce  with  great 
pain  the  project  of  giving  you  my  Stephanie ;  but 
I  am  rich,  she  is  charming,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  her  a  husband.  If  you  cannot 
contribute  to  my  happiness,  I  will  add  to  yours : 
If,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  yon  entertain  the  same 
sentiments,  I  promise  to  obtain  your  mother's 
consent.  I  will  bear  the  expenses  of  the  wed- 
ding, and  I  will  give  a  portion  of  4000  francs  to 
her  whom  you  love  :  but  in  return,  I  exact  that 
you  do  not  marry  without  thinking  about  it  a 
whole  year." 

My  uncle's  discourse  would  have  inspired  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude  had  I  believed  it  sincere, 
but  my  head  was  full  of  the  romances  I  had  read ; 
I  recalled  the  stratagems  of  fathers  and  uncles 
to  disunite  lovers,  and  I  saw  in  my  uncle's  pro- 
position only  an  artifice  which  concealed  some 
project  against  my  love.  Meanwhile,  as  there 
was  no  certainty  on  this  point,  I  could  not  refuse 
to  grant  what  he  requested,  and  I  promised  my- 
self to  be  on  my  guard  against  any  snares  he 
should  lay  for  me. 

The  winter  had  nearly  passed,  and  M.  Desor- 
meaux  asked  me  to  spend  a  few  days  in  his  coun- 
try house  at  Auteuil :  Sophie  was  to  be  of  the 
party,  so  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  There 
I  could  see  her  without  constraint,  and  I  in- 
formed her  that  I  had  refused  to  marry  Mad'lle 
Stephanie  de  Kolmeras 

She  showed  some  anxiety  on  this  subject,  and 
to  re-assure  her  I  wrote  a  passionate  romance  :  as 
the  refrain  of  this  romance  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  my  story,  the  reader  must  know  it,  here 
it  is  : 

Who  that  had  seen  Sophie, 
Could  a  lover  e'er  bo 
Of  foolish  Stephanie  ? 

I  composed  an  air  for  this  romance,  and  it 
pleased  Sophie  60  much  that  she  sang  it  every 
day  and  accompanied  herself  on  the  harp. 


*  Chief  Magistrate. 


CHAPTER    II. 

In  eight  days  I  returned  to  Paris,  intoxicated 
with  love  and  happiness.  I  loved  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  sincerity  of  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  has  a  romantic  mind  and  a  sensitive  heart. 

Sophie  was   to  remain  in  the  country  three 
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weeks  longer ;  I  wrote  to  her  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  I  thought  only  of  her  and  I  longed  to 
return  to  Aateuil. 

One  morning,  my  uncle  entered  my  room,  and 
without  any  preamble,  he  began  talking  of 
Sophie,  telling  me  he  had  been  making  inquiries 
about  her.  and  he  knew,  without  doubt,  that  she 
was  not  a  virtuous  woman. 

This  discourse  made  no  other  impression,  than 
to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  baron  had 
formed  a  design  to  set  "me  at  variance  with  her 
whom  I  loved  ;  I  only  replied  by  an  ironical 
smile. 

"It  is  a  fact,'*  continued  the  baron;  "  your 
Sophie  is  not  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Capitoul ; 
she  is  a  mere  adventuress  ;  I  know  that  you  are 
her  dupe,  and  I  felt  that  you  would  not  believe 
my  word.  See,  then,  what  I  have  done.  Sophie, 
unknown  to  you,  has  been  three  days  in  Paris. 
I  presented  myself  to  her  yesterday  under  the 
pretended  name  of  a  German  baron,  and  I  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  her  to  sup  ttie-a-ttte  with 
me  this  evening  in  a  little  house  that  has  been 
lent  to  me  at  fiagnolet.  I  propose  to  you  to  go 
there  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  I  imagine  that 
when  you  see  Sophie  arrive,  you  will  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  her." 

"  Yes,"  replied  I  in  a  firm  tone,  "I  will  go  to 
Bagnolet  this  evening." 

"Very  well,"  said  my  uncle,  "lam  glad  to 
see,  by  your  phlegmatic  tone,  that  you  are 
already  cured  of  a  disgraceful  passion ;  it  does 
honor  to  your  character.  Adieu  till  evening  ;" 
saying  these  words  he  left  me. 

He  deceived  himself  very  much  in  regard  to 
my  sentiments ;  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what 
he  had  just  told  me.  I  thought  that  he  had  only 
succeeded  in  engaging  Sophie  to  meet  him  by 
telling  her  his  real  name,  and  alluring  her  under 
some  pretext  I  knew  not,  and  which  no  doubt 
had  some  connection  with  me,  and  I  thought  it 
very  natural  that  Sophie  should  have  this  confi- 
dence in  her  lover's  uncle,  especially  as  she  had 
always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  most  estimable 
man,  from  whom  I  had  great  expectations. 

"  My  uncle,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  imagines, 
that  I  am  persuaded  that  Sophie  takes  him  for  a 
German  baron  who  is  in  love  with  her,  and  that 
I  shall  think  her  the  vilest  of  creatures  when  I 
see  her  alone  with  him  at  this  unseasonable  hour, 
and  that  without  any  explanation  I  shall  discon- 
tinue my  visits  to  her.  My  uncle  shall  know 
that  I  am  not  quite  so  simple  as  he  thinks  ;— 
reading  and  reflection  can  supply  the  place  of  ex- 
perience." 

At  eight  o'clock  I  set  out  on  horseback  for 
Bagnolet,  and  I  reached  it  by  nine. 

My  uncle  led  me  into  a  little  closet  with  a 


glass  door,  which  was  attached  to  an  alcove.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  heard  a  carriage  ; 

"  It  is  she,"  said  the  baron.  "  I  think  it  will 
be  enough  for  you  to  see  her  come  in.  But  if 
you  wish  to  hear  what  she  will  say,  you  "an 
conceal  yourself  in  the  closet." 

"No,"  replied  I,  coldly,  "I  will  await  her 
here." 

The  door  opened,  and  Sophie  came  slowly  for- 
ward ;  but,  suddenly  casting  her  eyes  upon  me, 

she  turned   pale  and  retreated  a  step I 

attributed  this  movement  only  to  the  unexpected 
joy  of  seeing  me.  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
before  her. 

"  Dear  Sophie,'*  cried  I,  "they  wished  to  ruin 
you  and  to  separate  us,  but  they  have  sought  in 
vain  to  do  it !  I  have  easily  penetrated  so  gross 
an  artifice ;  they  could  not  persuade  me  that  you 
thought  you  were  coming  to  meet  a  stranger ; — 
you  knew  my  ancle  ?  Well,  my  Sophie,  he  laid 
a  terrible  snare  for  you!" 

"  How  sir  ?"  interrupted  she,  "  have  you  tried 
to  tarnish  my  reputation?" 

At  these  words,  my  uncle,  stupefied  with 
astonishment   and  anger,  looked   fixedly  at    us 

both   without  saying   a   word Sophie 

turning  towards  me,  said  : 

<<  Come,  my  dear  Augustus,  take  me  from 
this  odious  house."  With  these  words  she  took 
my  arm,  and  we  left  the  place  precipitately. 
When  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  I  related 
all  that  my  uncle  had  told  me  :  after  this  recital 
she  drew  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket, 
covered  her  face  with  it  and  sobbed  : 

"Oh  heavens!"  cried  she,  "to  what  dangers 
is  innocence  exposed,  and  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me  had  it  not  been  for  your  penetra- 
tion ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  returned  I,  "  that  I  am  not  easily 
deceived." 

"  Who  knows  it  better  than  I,"  replied  Sophie. 
"  But,"  continued  she,  "  what  a  monster  this 
baron  de  Kolmeras  is  !" 

"No,"  said  I,  "he  is  not  a  monster;  all 
fathers,  tutors  and  uncles  are  capable  of  this 
duplicity  in  order  to  set  at  variance  two  lovers, 
who  adore  each  other  in  spite  of  the  projects  and 
ambition  of  their  families.  I  have  read  thirty 
stories  of  this  kind,  but  what  is  very  new  in  our 
case,  is,  that  I  have  not  been  the  dupe  of  my 
uncle's  stratagem.  Usually  the  lover  or  his 
mistress  conceives  some  frightful  suspicion,  and 
there  is  a  quarrel  without  any  explanation." 

"And,"  resumed  Sophie,  "you  also  remarked 
your  uncle's  surprise  and  confusion." 

"Yes,"  replied  I,  "and  I  confess  that  I  en- 
joyed it  " 

The  morrow  after  this  adventure,   my  uncle 
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who  was  very  angry  at  me,  set  out  for  Kolmeras, 
after  having  told  my  mother  all  that  had  passed 
between  us. 

I  was  lectured  by  my  mother  and  aunt,  and 
even  by  my  cousin  Atnedeus,  at  which  I  was 
not  at  all  astonished. 

"Behold,"  said  I  to  myself,  «<  things  which  I 
ought  to  have  expected.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  foreseen  a  family  conspiracy ; — here  it  is  ; 
this  event  announces  great  storms,  but  love  and 
constancy  will  triumph  over  every  thing." 

I  still  saw  Sophie  in  secret :  one  day  I  found 
her  in  tears ;  she  told  me  she  was  sure  that  my 
relations  were  taking  measures  to  have  her  im- 
prisoned, and  that  they  were  soliciting  a  lettre- 
de-cachie  against  her. 

My  terror  was  extreme,  and  Sophie  proposed 
that  we  should  fly.  I  had  thought  of  an  elope- 
ment a  thousand  times  before,  and  she  had  no 
trouble  to  make  me  consent  to  what  she  wished. 

"  I  have,"  said  she,  "an  uncle  at  Rotterdam 
who  is  a  merchant,  just  arrived  from  the  Indies ; 
you  must  take  me  to  him.  He  will  receive  me 
with  open  arms ;  he  is  immensely  rich  and  he 
has  no  children.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  every 
thing  for  me,  and,  perhaps,  money  will  change 
the  feelings  of  your  family  towards  me.  But  I 
cannot  promise  that  by  writing  to  my  uncle  I 
can  engage  him  to  do  what  I  wish.  I  must  see 
him.    Therefore  we  must  go  to  Rotterdam." 

I  liked  the  project,  and  all  was  settled  in  a 
moment ;  only  one  thing  embarrassed  me.  Sophie 
confessed  that  she  had  some  debts,  and  she  added 
that  she  was  too  conscientious  to  leave  the  city 
furtively  without  paying  them :  so  that  in  the 
first  place  I  must  find  her  100  louis. 

<<  I  shall  borrow  them  of  you  without  any 
scruple,"  said  she,  <<  because  my  uncle  will  return 
them  as  soon  as  we  reach  Rotterdam." 

I  promised  to  find  her  100  louis  in  twenty-four 
hours.  I  began  by  selling  my  watchand  some  other 
trinkets.  Amedeus  lent  me  20  louis.  I  borrowed 
from  Borne  others,  and  an  old  usurer  completed 
for  me  the  sum  of  4000  francs,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reserve  a  sufficient  sum  to  take  us  to 
Rotterdam.  I  carried  the  100  louis  to  Sophie, 
and  we  agreed  that  we  would  elope  at  midnight. 

I  had  every  thing  prepared,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  I  went  to  the  toll-gate  with  a  chaise  and 
post-horses.  I  was  on  horseback,  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  take  a  servant  with  me.  A  hack 
stopped.  I  approached  it,  saying :  "  Is  it  you  ?" 
At  these  words  the  coach-door  opened,  and  a 
woman  covered  with  a  white  veil  alighted.  She 
stepped  into  the  chaise  and  we  drove  off  at  a 
gallop. 

During  the  whole  night,  I  rode  in  advance,  in 
order  to  have  horses  ready;  and  we  had  agreed  that  1 


should  not  stop  until  we  reached  the  frontier. 
We  went  like  the  wind.  T  was  always  a  league 
in  advance  of  the  chaise ;  and  after  a  very  fatigue- 
ing  journey,  I  reached  Quevrain.  There,  being 
out  of  France,  I  dismounted,  in  order  to  wait  for 
Sophie. 

In  half  an  hour  I  saw  the  chaise.  I  flew  to 
meet  it ;  it  stopped ;  I  opened  the  door,  stepped 
in,  and  seated  myself  by  the  side  of  the  lovely 
fugitive,  who  was  still  veiled.  I  entreated  her 
to  raise  her  veil 

Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  what  I  felt 
upon  seeing  a  great  hand,  as  black  as  ink,  turn 
aside  the  veil  and  display  an  ugly  African 
negress,  who  had  been  in  Sophie's  service  about 
three  months  !—  I  was  petrified. 

The  negress,  who  could  scarcely  speak  French, 
had  a  lisp  and  used  a  babyish  language,  which, 
with  her  dull,  stupid  face,  was  extremely  ridicu- 
lous :  she  smiled  sweetly  upon  me,  saying : 
<<  Me  be  your  mistress  !" 

<<  Where  is  Sophie  ?"  cried  I,  highly  incensed. 

The  frightened  woman  made  an  effort  to  get 
out  of  the  chaise.  I  stopped  her  in  order  to 
question  her,  and  I  only  learned  that  Sophie  her- 
self had  substituted  the  negress,  persuading  her 
that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  and  advising  her  to 
get  into  the  chaise  without  speaking,  and  to  re- 
main veiled  until  we  reached  the  frontier.  This 
detail  satisfied  me,  as  it  left  no  doubt  of  Sophie's 
perfidy,  and  I  sought  in  vain  to  find  some 
romantic  plot  in  this  adventure,  some  mysterious 
clue  to  its  meaning,  which  could  justify  her. 


CHAPTER    III. 

I  left  the  chaise  and  its  occupant  at  Quevrain, 
and  returned  to  Paris.  Arrived  there,  I  hastened 
to  Sophie's  house,  where  I  learned  that  she  had 
gone  to  England,  accompanied  by  a  musician 
with  whom  she  had  been  passionately  in  love  for 
six  weeks. 

To  obtain  100  louis,  she  proposed  an  elope- 
ment, for  which  she  knew  I  had  a  great  inclina- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  fly  with  her  lover  and  put 
herself  beyond  the  reach  of  my  pursuit,  she  had 
invented  the  ingenious  expedient  of  giving  me 
her  servant. 

Confused,  despairing  and  harassed  by  fatigue, 
I  threw  myself  at  my  mothers  feet,  declaring 
that  I  renounced  love  for  ever.  She  pardoned 
me  and  sent  me  to  bed. 

I  slept  twelve  hours,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed was  not  very  romantic  in  a  betrayed 
lover. 

I  arose  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  stand; 
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this  gave  my  mother  occasion  to  make  a  touch-  <  August  religion  was  unknown  there ; — there 
ing  dissertation  on  a  first  passion,  for  she  took     friendship  had  never  appeared,  and  love  had  fled 

care  not  to  attribute  my  state  to  the  rapid  journey  J  with  health  and  joy Death  alone  filled 

I  had  made  on  horseback As  to  the  j  the  vast  apartment. 

rest,  she  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  me  \  The  day  was  declining,  and  a  lamp  had  not 
unhappy;  I  was  humiliated,  my  heart  was  torn,  \  even  been  left  in  this  deserted  room,  but  it  re- 
and  the  deepest  contempt  could  not  efface  from  ceived  a  fair  portion  of  light  from  a  reflector 
my  mind  the  memory  of  the  unworthy  girl  I  had  j  placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  open  windows.  I 
so  passionately  loved.  Can  we  pass  at  once  >  advanced,  trembling,  and  the  first  object  which 
from  love  to  indifference  ?  \  met    my  view  was    an  unstrung    harp  placed 

So  many  ties  bind  us  to  the  cherished  object  I  against  a  table.     This  sight  agitated  me  very 
that  scorn  can  never  sunder  them  all.  much,  for  it  recalled  her  whom  I  had  so  often 

I  no  longer  adored  Sophie,  but  I  still  found  a  j  seen  leaning  over  the  harmonious  instrument. 
dangerous  pleasure  in  recalling  her  face,  her  Every  thing  in  the  room  was  in  disorder, 
talents,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  her  conversation,  Several  pieces  of  furniture,  piled  one  upon  the 
her  gaiety,  the  equanimity  of  her  character.  I  >  other,  occupied  part  of  it.  Near  an  alcove  was 
said  to  myself,  "  she  is  perfidious,  she  is  base,"  I  an  elegant  toilette  half  overturned, — a  fragile 
but  I  added — <<no  woman  is  so  lovely."  This  is  altar  of  beauty,  whence  still  exhaled  the  most 
still  enthusiasm,  and,  whilst  it  remains,  we  are  !  delicious  perfumes.  Flowers,  still  fresh,  placed 
not  cured  of  love.  |  in  vases,  a  ball-dress  covered  with  festoons  of 

I  returned  to  my  regiment,  and  I  conducted  /  roses  and  thrown  upon  a  sofa,  broken  masks, 
myself  prudently  during  the  five  months  I  re-  !  strewn  upon  the  floor,  all  in  this  place  announced 
mained  there.  I  then  went  back  to  Paris  to  <  that  death  had  surprised  his  victim'  in  the  arms 
spend  the  winter  with  my  aunt,  and  it  was  with  j  of  pleasure  and  folly.  I  looked  towards  the 
great  emotion  I  learned  that  Sophie,  who  had  1  alcove,  and  I  shuddered  as  I  approached  it. 
returned  to  France,  had  come  out  in  the  Italian  \  The  interior,  entirely  covered  with  mirrors, 
Opera.  j  which  a  few  days  before  had  multiplied  the  image 

I  met  her  several  times  in  a  splendid  carriage,  \  of  a  dazzling  and  voluptuous  beauty,  now  offered 
as  she  was  now  the  favorite  of  a  Chevalier  de  I  only  the  terrible  picture  of  destruction. 
Kernosi  who  was  ruining  himself  for  her.  She  The  rays  of  the  reflector  fell  upon  this  place, 
dwelt  not  far  from  me,  in  a  beautiful  apartment  j  forming  a  brilliant  focus  of  light,  in  which  my 
of  a  large  hotel,  whose  windows  overlooked  the  ]  horror-stricken  eyes  discovered  the  inanimate 
street.  !  form  of  the  unhappy  Sophie,  a  thousand  times 

I  often  felt  sorely  tempted  to  go  and  reproach     repeated  ! 
her  for  her  perfidy,  yet  I  felt   that  I  demeaned         "Thou  art  then  no  more!"  cried  T.     "Those 


myself  in  thu3  dwelling  upon  her,  and  I  seriously  -'  flashing  eyes  are  dimmed  and  closed  for  ever  ; 
resolved  to  combat  a  weakness  which  no  longer  j  that  enchanting  and  deceitful  mouth  will  never 
had  any  excuse.  j  open  again  ;  that  syren  voice  is  hushed.    What 

I  had  been  in  Paris  about  two  months,  when  I  I  use  didst  thou  make  of  so  many  charms !  Vice 
heard  that  Sophie  was  very  ill  of  a  fluxion  of  the  J  abridged  thy  days ;  in  thy  last  moments  thou  art 
lungs;  I  made  continual  inquiries  after  her,  and  j  abandoned,  and  thou  hast  only  left  a  memory 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  I  was  told  she  \  sullied  by  contempt !  Unfortunate  girl !  at  least 
was  at  the  last  gasp.  j  one  tear  of  pity  shall  fall  upon  thy  death-bed." 

I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but,  actuated  by  j  My  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  sad  object  before  me, 
an  irresistible  impulse,  I  immediately  resolved  \  and  as  I  spoke  I  wept ;  I  felt  my  knees  begin  to 
to  go  to  her ;  the  idea  that  she  was  dying  seemed  j  tremble  and  bend  beneath  me,  and  fearing  I  should 
to  give  me  the  right  to  see  her  without  blushing.  <  become  ill,  I  at  length  tore  myself  away  from  the 

I  flew  to  the  house,  and  I  trembled  whilst  I  j  terrible  spectacle  and  left  the  funeral  bed.  In 
entered  it.  I  met  a  servant-girl,  and,  on  question-  <  hastily  retracing  my  steps,  I  rudely  struck  the 
ing  her,  she  replied  abruptly,  "  Indeed  I  do  not  j  harp  and  it  fell,  making  a  Melodious  sound,  which 
know  whether  she  is  alive  or  not ;  who  troubles  j  caused  me  the  greatest  emotion  for  I  seemed 
themselves  about  such  women!"  to  hear  Sophie 

I  passed  on,  and  went  up  stairs.  I  stopped  at  In  my  situation  the  illusion  had  such  power 
the  first  landing,  and  I  saw  no  one:  all  the  doors  upon  my  senses  that  I  nearly  fainted,  and  I 
were  open.  I  traversed  two  ante-rooms,  and  at  leaned  against  a  table  almost  breathless  :  but 
last  found  myself  in  the  bed  chamber.  J  I  was  presently  a  little  reanimated  by  a  noise 

There,  neither  nurse,  nor  priest,  nor  servant  {  which  I  heard  in  the  house ; — it  was  the  officers 
was  to  be  found.  *  who  had  come  to  affix  their  seals. 

10* 
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I  collected  all  my  strength,  and  walking 
slowly  round  the  room  I  sought  the  door.  At 
this  moment  the  commissary  and  his  train,  con- 
ducted by  a  chamber-maid  who  held  a  lighted 
candle,  entered  the  apartment.  As  they  came 
in,  I  went  towards  them,  pushing  against  a  table 
which  was  in  my  way  :  at  this  noise  the  fright- 
ened servant  dropped  the  light  which  went  out. 
All  were  alarmed  and  turned  back,  whilst  I, 
profiting  by  their  terror  and  the  obscurity,  glided 
past  and  went  down  to  the  hotel-keeper,  who 
knew  me,  and  had  the  front  door  opened  for 
me. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

This  last  scene  left  me  profoundly  melancholy. 
My  uncle,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  who  had 
pardoned  me,  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year  for  me  from  my  regiment,  and  I  accom- 
panied him  into  our  southern  provinces,  where 
some  business  called  him.  This  little  journey 
did  me  good ;  I  really  tried  to  divert  myself,  and 
in  eight  or  nine  months  I  contrived  to  regain  my 
tranquillity  ;  but  I  preserved  a  weakness  result- 
ing from  a  diseased  imagination,  which,  instead  of 
diminishing,  augmented  with  time. 

Since  Sophie's  death  I  had  carefully  avoided 
hearing  a  harp.  The  sight  even  of  this  instru- 
ment, if  I  happened  to  behold  one  in  passing  a 
lute-maker's,  caused  me  inexpressible  pain.  By 
habit,  I  could  have  easily  overcome  this  sensa- 
tion, but  I  made  no  effort,  and  it  became  a  real 
mania,  for,  in  eight  months,  I  could  not  even 
hear  the  word  harp  pronounced  without  agita- 
tion, and  if  I  saw  one  in  a  picture  I  quickly 
turned  my  head  away. 

With  the  exception  of  this  folly,  which  it 
pleased  me  to  encourage,  because  it  seemed  in- 
teresting and  romantic,  I  had  become  tranquil 
and  reasonable. 

My  uncle,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my 
conduct,  again  spoke  to  me  about  his  daughter, 
and  he  vaunted  her  charms,  her  mind,  and  her 
character  so  highly,  that  he  inspired  me  with  a 
desire  to  see  her.  But,  as  I  had  not  yet  renounced 
the  ambition  of  being  the  hero  of  romance,  I  did 
not  wish  to  become^acquainted  with  Mad  He.  de 
Kolmeras  in  an  ordinary  manner.  Besides,  had 
the  baron  taken  me  to  his  castle,  he  would  have 
presented  me  to  his  daughter  as  her  destined 
husband,  and,  before  lending  myself  to  his  views, 
I  wished  to  judge  for  myself  if  paternal  love  had 
not  blinded  him. 

I  returned  to  my  regiment  in  May,  and  I  re- 
mained there  three  months;  I  then  obtained  a 


leave  of  absence  from  my  colonel  for  two  months, 
and  set  out  on  horse-back  for  Brittany. 

Having  arrived  at  an  inn  near  the  castle  de 
Kolmeras,  I  established  myself  as  a  weary 
traveller  who  could  not  continue  his  route,  and  I 
gave  out  that  I  was  a  dealer  in  horses. 

I  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  baron  was 
absent  and  would  not  return  for  several  days. 

I  hoped  that  I  should  see  the  Mesdlles  de  Kol- 
meras on  the  promenade  in  the  environs  of  the 
castle. 

But  I  was  told  that,  in  the  absence  of  their 
father,  they  rarely  ventured  beyond  the  park ;  I 
then  formed  the  resolution  of  bribing  one  of  the 
servants  at  the  castle. 

The  young  ladies  de  Kolmeras,  who  were  under 
the  care  of  an  elderly  governess,  had  two  very 
young  servants,  a  lad  of  seventeen  named  Charles, 
and  a  girl  of  fifteen  called  Barbara :  one  of  their 
domestics  had  just  died,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  ghost-stories  that  terrified  the  gover- 
ness and  the  servants  very  much. 

This  circumstance  suggested  the  idea  of  playing 
the  part  of  a  ghost  in  order  to  slip  into  the  castle 
and  rid  it  at  my  will  of  troublesome  people. 

I  bribed  Charles,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
simplicity  of  a  youth  that  had  never  left  this 
distant  province,  seemed  very  intelligent.  He 
introduced  me  into  the  castle  one  evening  and 
concealed  me  in  his  room. 

Muffled  in  a  white-sheet,  I  quietly  perambu- 
lated the  castle  in  order  to  know  its  arrangements : 
it  gave  me  no  embarassment  to  meet  the  servants, 
for  they  fled  before  me,  uttering  piercing  shrieks. 
I  had  no  wish  to  frighten  the  young  ladies  de 
Kolmeras,  so  I  did  not  approach  their  apartment, 
and  after  having  made  the  round  of  the  castle  I 
supped  in  Charles's  room  and  then  went  to  bed. 

On  the  morrow,  Charles  told  me  that  I  had 
thrown  the  castle  into  great  confusion,  but  the 
servants  had  told  so  many  tales  about  the  ghost 
of  their  dead  comrade,  that  the  young  ladies  did 
not  believe  a  word  they  heard  about  the  preced- 
ing night's  apparitions. 

At  noon  Charles  placed  me  behind  a  door,  in 
which  we  had  made  a  hole,  and  by  this  means  I 
obtained  a  full  view  of  my  cousins.  I  was 
dazzled  and  charmed  by  the  appearance  of  Steph- 
anie, the  elder.  She  was  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  Sophie,  and  she  had,  besides,  an  air 
of  modesty  and  a  natural  grace  which  would  have 
made  even  ugliness  itself  lovely.  Her  sister 
Hortensia,  without  such  regular  beauty,  had  an 
agreeable  and  piquant  face.  These  charming 
girls  had  a  room  together  on  the  ground  floor, 
next  their  father's  apartment.  Charles  stole  the 
key  of  the  baron's  closet,  in  order  to  shut  me  up 
there  during  the  day.     Now  the  window  of  this 
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set  overlooked  a  parterre  in  which  Stephanie 
tivated  her  flowers,  and,  concealed  by  a  blind, 
isd  the  pleasure  of  aeeing  her  at  my  ease,  for 
always  went  there  after  dinner, 
leing  now  desperately  in  love,  I  grew  very 
asy.    It  was  not  possible  that  Stephanie  did 

know  1  bad  refused  to  marry  her  two  years 
ire,  and  I  feared  that,  irritated  by  my  rejec- 
of  her  hand,  she  had  taken  an  insurmount- 

prejudice  against  me.  I  resolved  to  ascer- 
the  state  of  her  sentiments  before  showing 
elf,  so  I  wrote  a  passionate  love-letter,  and 
ged  Charles  to  hand  it  to  her  when  she  was 
e. 

the  evening,  Charles  told  me  that  two  of  the 
ints,  the  cook  and  the  gardeoer,  had  resolved 
itch  together  in  the  gallery,  for  the  latter  was 
ptic  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  aud  believed 
in  tokens, 
wished  to  try  the  gardener's  courage,  so  I 

into  the  gallery  which  was  lighted  by  a 
suspended  from  the  ceiling :  I  wrapped  my- 
i  my  sheet,  climbed  up  on  to  a  marble  table, 
it  there  motionless. 

sently  I  heard  a  door  opened  very  softly, 
\y  surprise  was  great  on  witnessing  the  ap- 
lce  of  a  white  phantom  exactly  like  myself, 
pped  forward  and  seated  itself  on  a  sofa 
at  perceiving  me. 

ngined,  in  a  moment,  that  this  spirit  was  a 
and  rilled  with  this  idea  I  darted  towards 
ing  out  in  a  terrible  voice : 
ho  are  you  ?" 
ho  are  you  yourself  ?"  it  replied  in  the  same 

am  your  enemy,"  said  I;  "have  you  a 

a  lover   ever  without  one  ?"   <<  Follow 

lese  words  J  uncovered  my  face,  and,  im- 

jly,  the  ghost  my  advesary  fell  upon  my 

nd  I  recognized  ray  cousin  Amedeus. 

tat  brings  you  here,"  I  asked. 

ke  yourself  easy,"  returned  he,  "I  do  not 

r  Stephanie,  it  is  Hortensia  whom  I  love." 

iced  Amedeus  with  transport. 

is  moment  the  servants  entered,  we  rushed 

tern,  and  they  fled,  crying  out  that  they 

rsued  by  a  dozen  spectres. 

this  exploit,  Amedeus  and  I  went  into 
>u's  closet,  where  he  related  to  me  that 
nent  being  garrisoned  at  Dinan,  a  village 
league  from  Kolmeras,  be  bad  come  to 
the  environs  of  the  castle,  and  happening 
be  current  ^host-stories,  he  was  inspired 

same  idea  that  had  occurred  to  me,  and 
ot  into  the  castle  by  the  assistance  of  his 
:,  Barbara. 


But  more  fortunate  than  I,  his  declaration  was 
made. 

Hortensia  knew  that  on  her  father's  return  he 
would  present  Amedeus  to  her  as  her  future  hus- 
band, and  she  had  consented  to  meet  him  in  the 
gallery  attended  by  her  sister  and  Barbara. 


CHAPTER    V. 

It  was  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  when 
Charles  rejoined  me  in  the  closet,  and  he  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  I  bad  a  companion. 
Barbara's  discretion  was  as  great  as  his,  and  she 
had  kept  Amedeus's  secret.  My  cousin  now  left 
me,  to  fulfil  his  appointment,  promising  to  return 
and  give  me  an  account  of  it. 

Charles  told  me  he  had  not  yet  given  my  letter 
to  Stephanie;  I  scolded  him  and  sent  him  away 
with  express  orders  to  hand  it  to  her  immediately. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned  breathless, 
and  seeming  half  distracted,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  crying, 

« I  can  do  no  more !" 

«  What  is  the  matter  Charles  ?"  exclaimed  I ; 
"  what  has  happened?" 

"Ah,  sir,  a  terrible  thing — something  you  will 
not  believe,  there  is  a  real  ghost  in  the  castle!" 

<<  What  foolish  story  is  this !" 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,  a  real  goblin,  a  female  one, 
you  may  know,  by  its  malice,  and  by  its  jealousy !" 

«<  Nonsense !  What  have  you  done  with  my 
letter  ?" 

« Sir,  the  ghost  would  not  let  me  give  it  to 
the  lady,  it  cried  in  a  terrible  voice — <  I  forbid 
it! 


n  >» 


Here  I  lost  all  patience  and  I  frightened  poor 
Charles  so  much,  that  he  declared  he  would  de- 
liver my  letter  in  spite  of  all  the  spirits  in  the 
world:  but  added  he — <<  Here  is  a  scrap  of  paper 
that  the  ghost  bade  me  give  you;"  saying  these 
words  he  placed  it  on  the  table  and  ran  away. 

I  thought  this  spectre  must  be  a  trick  of  Bar- 
bara's, or  some  of  her  servants,  to  frighten 
Charles.  Meanwhile,  wishing  to  see  what  the 
billet  contained,  I  opened  it, — but  hardly  had  I 
looked  at  the  first  line  when  I  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  trembling.  It  was  a  love-letter  I  bad 
written  to  Sophie,  in  which,  to  dissipate  her 
anxiety,  I  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner 
of  Stephanie.  Ashamed  of  the  fear  I  had  just 
felt,  1  tried  to  penetrate  this  mystery.  I  battered 
my  brains  in  vain  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion, 
when  suddenly  1  heard  the  tones  of  a  hasp 
near  sis.  It  was  a  single  note,- hut  struck  u'itk 
strength,  and  it  resounded  to  the  depth  of  my 
heart,  for  it  seemed  absolutely  similar  to  the  one 
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Sophie's  harp  had  made  on  the  dreadful  night  I  '      "I,"  exclaimed  Barbara,  "heard  the  sighing 
had  seen  her  on  her  death-bed.     It  must  be  re-  I  of  the  wind,  that  is  all." 

membered  I  had  avoided  hearing  that  instrument  \  I  had  grown  now  as  impatient  as  agitated,  and 
from  that  time,  so  the  inexpressible  pain  I  )  moving  towards  the  door — ««  Let  us  go"  cried  I. 
suffered  will  not  seem  astonishing,  especially  as  \  I  was  really  glad  to  leave  this  fatal  place ;  nothing 
every  thing  seemed  united  to  render  the  impres-  j  could  have  induced  me  to  pass  the  night  there, 
sion  deeper.  I  tried  to  pursuade  myself  that  it  We  went  to  the  pavilion,  and  I  must  confess 
was  an  illusion ;  but  how  did  I  feel  when  this  i  that  I  was  pleased  to  see  two  be* Is  there.  All 
invisible  harp  commencing  again,  played  the  air  {  the  stories  my  mother  had  told  me  about « tokens'3 
of  the  refrain  of  the  romance  I  had  written  for  >  and  miraculous  apparitions,  came  in  a  crowd  to 
Sophie.  '  my  disturbed  imagination,  and  I  was  delighted  to 

Presently  the  music  ceased,  and,  just  at  this  j  have  a  companion  for  the  night, 
moment,  Amedeus  and  Charles  re-entered  ;  they  \  I  dreaded  myself  more  fhan  any  thing  else,  for 
were  struck  by  my  paleness,  and  the  former  \  I  was  in  that  state  of  mind  when  the  senses  no 
asked  what  was  the  matter;  instead  of  replying,  \  longer  avail  us  to  repel  foolish  thoughts,  or  to 
I  questioned  him  upon  his  assignation.  He.  said  '  conquer  extravagant  terrors, 
he  had  seen  the  sisters,  but  he  had  not  dared  to  \  Supper  was  brought  in,  and  Charles  waited 
tell  them  I  was  concealed  in  the  castle ;  they  had  <  upon  us. 

given  him  permission  to  await  the  baron's  return,  i  Whilst  we  were  eating,  I  suddenly  rose,  for  1 
and  had  told  him  he  might  sleep  in  a  little  pavilion  ;  again  heard  the  fatal  refrain.  Amedeus  now  re- 
separated  from  the  castle  by  a  court-yard.  Ame-  \  proved  me  severely,  declaring  that  I  had  become 
deus  added,  that  I  must  lodge  with  him,  that  <  a  visionary. 

Charles  had  delivered  my  letter,  and  I  should  \  When  Charles  left  us,  I  told  my  cousin  the 
certainly  have  an  answer  next  day.  j  cause  of  my  distress;  in  speaking  to  him  of  the 

After  this  recital  I  asked  Charles  what  inmate  \  romance,  about  which  he  knew  nothing,  he  de- 
of  the  castle  could  play  the  harp.  \  clared  that  the  music  J  said  I  had  heard  existed 

"  The  harp  !"  cried  he,  "  what  is  that?  Is  it  |  only  in  my  imagination  :  but  when  I  showed  him 
a  kind  of  play  ?"  \  the  letter  I  had  received,  he  confessed  it  was 

"  What,  is  there  no  harp  here  ?"  j  very  extraordinary.     We  exhausted  ourselves  in 

"  No,  sir."  <  conjectures,  and  at  length  Amedeus,  overcome 

<<  It  is  a  piano,  then."  \  by  sleep,  ceased  to  hear  or  to  reply;  he  threw 

<<  No,  sir."  himself  on  his  bed  and  soon  slept  soundly. 

"  Do  your  young  ladies  play  on  any  instru-  \  I  remained  seated  near  a  table,  and  taking  a 
ment  ?"  i  book  from  my  pocket  I  attempted  to  read. 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  play  on  the  gittern — that  is  the  I  was  placed  opposite  a  little  door  covered 
only  musical  instrument  in  the  castle."  j  with  a  piece  of  tapestry ;  I  thought  I  heard  a 

Here  I  stood  with  my  mouth  open,  looking  j  slight  noise  and  saw  the  hanging  move  gently, 
round  with  wild  eyes,  for  I  again  heard  the  fatal     I  laid  my  book  on  the  table  and  went  to  examine 

refrain Amedeus  and  Charles  began  to     the  door.    At  the  moment  of  my  approach,  the 

laugh,  asking  me  what  was  the  matter.  curtain  was  softly  drawn  aside,  and  a  harp,  deco- 

"How!"  cried  I  in  a  stifled  voice,  "did  you  J  rated  with  a  garland  of  roses,  to  which  was 
not  hear?"  *        !  attached  a  paper,  containing  these  words,  written 

"  Hear  what  ?"  j  by  my  own  hand : '««  The  offering  of  love  to  talent 

"  A  harp."  j  and  beauty .'"  met  my  astonished  gaze. 

"What  an  idea!"  said  Amedeus,  "and  how        It  was  Sophie's  harp,  it  was  my  first  declare- 
can  you  imagine  there  should  be  anybody  to  play     tion  of  love  to  her! 
on  a  harp  in  a  castle  in  the  depth  of  Brittany  !"         I  darted  towards  Amedeus  to  awaken  him,  in 

As  he  spoke  Barbara  came  to  tell  us  her  young  j  order  that  he  might  see  this  prodigy :  he  rose 
ladies  had  retired ;  that  they  begged  we  would  go  <  immediately,  but  all  had  disappeared ;  the  curtain 
to  ihe  pavilion  and  they  would  receive  us  at  break-  \  was  drawn  down,  and  on  looking  behind  it,  I  only 
fast.  j  found  a  door  which  it  was  impossible  to  open  ; 

Barbara  was  still  speaking,  when  the  harp  again  j  I  went  into  the  entry,  I  looked  every  where,  but 
commenced  the  eternal  refrain.  j  I  could  see  nothing. 

"  Listen,  listen !"  cried  I.  Every  body  was  \  On  re-entering  the  room  my  knees  trembled 
silent,  directly  the  music  ceased.  \  and  refused  to  support  me ;  I  fell  upon  a  sofa, 

"Well" — said  I.  )  and,  at  this  instant,  reason,  courage,  all  yielded 

"  Well,"  replied  my  cousin,  « I  heard  nothing."  \  to  a  new  illusion. 

"Nor  I,"  adfled  Charles.  *      A  sweet  and  terrible  vo.ee — Sophie rs  voice— 
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the  romance.  I  could  not  rise  or  call 
deus.  Seized  with  astonishment,  frozen  with 
r,  it  seemed  that  an  invisible  power  held 
\o  my  seat.  Every  couplet  was  sunt;  with 
no«t  touching  expression,  until,  at  length, 
tunic  ceased ;  but  still,  overcome  with  fear 
unazement,  I  did  not  even  try  to  rise :  I 
i  my  ejeBt  but  a  frightful  noise  made  me 
tiiera  immediately. 

panel  in  the  room  flew  open,  and  an  aerial 
,  covered  with  a  white  veil  seemed  to  come 
[h  the  wall.  It  came  slowly  towards  the 
and  stopped  there,  holding  a  ring  towards 
id  singing  in  recitative  these  two  verses 

formed  the  device  of  a  ring  I  had  given 


"  Yes,  since  the  soul  con  never  die 
I  '11  love  thee  in  eternity !" 


i  the  shade  dropped  the  ring  upon  the  table,  j 
it  went  out,  and  I  found  myself  in  profound 
is.    Unable  any  longer  to  support  such 
emotion  I  fainted. 


i 


CHAPTER  VI. 

•covering  my  senses,  I  found  the  wax 
elighted  and  Amedeus  sitting  at  my  side. 
Id  me  that  being  awakened  by  an  extra- 
noise,  he  had  risen  and  gone  in  search 
t  and  on  his  return  he  found  me  senseless, 
ned  to  this  recital  without  replying,  and 
having  any  desire  to  tell  him  what  had 
I 

in  vain  my  astonished  reasoning  powers 
sxert  their  influence;  I  could  not  deny 
aony  of  my  senses. 

m  incredulity  of  Amedeus  took  from  me 
ence  in  him.  At  this  moment  1  would 
srred  having  Charles  near  me ;  he  would 
rd  me  with  terror ;  he  would  have  be- 

doubt  in  consequence  of  a  similar  feel- 
»  one  I  experienced,  that  princes  and 
t  people  often  prefer  inferior  and  unen- 
con/idants  to  those  who  cannot  under- 
ain  weaknesses. 

isin  questioned  me  a  little,  and  then 
ed  again,  and  in  a  short  time  I  heard 
ig,  which  wounded  me  as  much  as  if 
urbable  s  sleepiness  had  really  been  an 

Jo        •        •      • 

d  timidly  at  the  wooden  panel  I  had 
ut  it  was  put  back  in  its  place.  All 
I    listened  eagerly I  rose  up, 


and  I  could  not  make  this  motion  without  double 
terror.  I  was  even  frightened  at  the  noise  I 
made  in  walkmg.  Every  sound,  of  what  kind 
soever,  agitated  my  nerves  and  produced  a  painful 
sensation. 

I  went  towards  the  table,  and  I  trembled  on 
seeing  the  fatal  ring  placed  there  by  the  spectre. 
It  was  indeed  the  ring  I  had  once  put  on  Sophie's 
finger.  "Ah,"  cried  I,  "it  is  true  I  bad  broken 
the  vow  engraved  on  this  ring,  but  has  Sophie 
any  right  to  reproach  me  with  inconstancy  from 
the  depth  of  the  grave !" 

« She  was  base,  she  was  perfidious.  No ! 
heaven  does  not  permit  such  prodigies ;  all  these 
pretended  phenomena  are  but  illusion — But  how 
can  they  be  explained  ?" 

Saying  these  words,  I  went  away  from  the 
table,  opened  the  window  and  went  out  upon  the 
balcony  ..... 

The  freshness  of  the  air  calmed  my  agitated 
blood,  and  having  staid  nearly  two  hours,  I  re- 
turned threw  myself  on  the  bed  and  soon  fell 
asleep. 

I  was  awakened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
by  the  baron  himself,  who  gaily  entered  the  room, 
saying  that  he  bad  just  arrived. 

Having  gently  reproved  Amedeus  and  me  for 
the  way  in  which  we  had  introduced  on r selves 
into  the  castle,  he  embraced  us  tenderly,  calling 
us  his  children,  and  turning  towards  me,  he  said: 
<* Do  yon  not  now  wish  to  see  my  Stephanie?" 

<<Ah,  my  uncle,"  cried  1,  "is  she  not  angry 
with  me?" 

"  1  never  told  her  of  your  foolish  passion ;  she 
only  knew  you  had  a  dislike  to  marriage." 
But,  come,  follow  me  and  I  will  present  you" — 
saying  these  words,  my  uncle  left  the  room,  aud 
Amedeus  and  I  accompanied  him. 

We  found  the  sisters  in  the  parlor,  and,  I 
thought  Stephanie  an  angel ; — her  smile  which 
was  at  once  arch  and  ingenuous  made  her  beauty 
bewitching.  On  seeing  her  I  forgot  my  inquie- 
tudes, my  terrors  and  my  visions. 

Stephanie  received  roe  with  grace  and  sensi- 
bility, and  the  baron,  abridging  ceremonies  and 
enjoying  my  surprise  and  confusion,  placed  me  at 
her  side. 

During  breakfast  I  could  look  only  at  Stephanie ; 
she  blushed  from  instinctive  modesty,  and  not 
from  an  embarassment  which  her  innocence  pre- 
vented her  feeling.  Her  cheeks  were  covered 
from  time  to  time  with  the  deepest  carnation  : 
but  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  forehead  and 
the  rest  of  her  face  remained  unchanged. 

It  is  not  thus  that  young  girls  in  Paris  blush. 
A  little  confusion  is  always  mingled  with  the 
feeling  which  produces  their  blushes ;  they  know 
why  they  are  intimidated  ;  at  least,  they  suspect 
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why,  and  the  whole  face  colors.  The  most  he- 
witching  charm  of  modesty  is  to  he  found  hut  in 
the  country,  or  in  solitude;  it*is  given  only  to 
innocent  beauty,  which  is  moved  without  being 
agitated. 

After  breakfast,  the  baron  led  us  into  the 
garden,  and  he  told  me  to  give  my  arm  to  Steph- 
anie, and  to  go  on  before  in  order  that  I  might 
speak  to  her  without  restraint.  I  obeyed  with 
transport,  and  when  we  were  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  baron  I  told  her  my  sentiments 
with  which  she  had  inspired  me.  She  made  no 
reply.     This  taciturnity  disturbed  me. 

"Deign  to  tell  me, "  continued  I,  "that  you 
authorize  my  vows  and  your  father's  project. 
You  are  still  silent: — What  must  I  think?  will 
you  oppose  my  happiness,  or,  has  your  heart 
already  made  a  choice  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Stephanie  at  length,  "I  have 
loved  for  a  long  time." 

At  these  words  I  was  thunderstruck.  « I  am 
very  unfortunate,"  cried  I — "  but  I  renounce  my 
happiness.  Do  not  fear,  Stephanie,  that  I  will 
misuse  your  father's  partiality  for  me ;  at  least 
give  me  the  means  of  serving  you ;  tell  me  who 
is  the  happy  being  that  you  prefer  to  me?" 

"I  dare  not  name  him,"  she  replied,  "but  I 
will  show  you  his  likeness." 

"  You  have  it  then  ?" 

" Yes,  here  it  is." 

Saying  these  words,  she  drew  a  miniature-case 
from  her  bosom,  which  she  handed  me.  What 
was  my  astonishment  on  recognizing  a  likeness 
of  myself,  set  in  emeralds  which  I  had  given  to 
Sophie  ! 

"  Ah,  heaven  !"  cried  I,  "  you  love  me  !  But 
how  came  this  picture  into  such  pure  hands  ?" 

"I  obtained  it  as  I  did  the  ring." 

"  What!  the  shade  that  appeared  to  me  yester- 
day was — " 

" Myself." 

<<  And  the  melodious  harp?" 

"  Belongs  to  me." 

"  And  the  celestial  voice" — 

"  Was  mine." 

"Just  heaven !  what  unworthy  words  you  sang !" 

"I  pardon  you,"  replied  Stephanie  smiling; 
<<  if  you  love  me  now,  you  make  a  full  reparation. 
But  do  not  think  a  revengeful  spirit  has  actuated 
me.  I  have  obeyed  my  father,  and  it  has  been 
with  sorrow  and  repugnance." 


Transported  with  joy,  gratitude  and  love,  I  fell 
at  her  feet.  Here,  the  baron,  Hortensia  and 
Amedeus  came  to  rejoin  us,  and  the  baron  made 
us  all  sit  down  on  a  bench. 

"I  am  going,"  said  he,  "to  explain  in  a  few 
words  the  phenomena  of  last  night. 

"  In  the  first  place,  six  months  ago.  I  brought 
a  music  teacher  from  Paris  for  my  daughters,  and 
ac  the  sale  of  Sophie's  effects,  I  bought  the  harp 
which  you  saw  yesterday  evening. 

« The  Chevalier  de  Kernosi,  Sophie's  last 
lover,  received  from  her  the  sacrifice  of  your 
letters  and  all  you  had  given  her.  As  he  belongs 
to  this  province,  I  knew  him  very  well,  and,  at 
my  entreaty,  he  obtained  from  Sophie  all  the 
pledges  of  your  passion  for  her  and  sent  them  to 
me.  I  have  read  all  your  letters ;  it  was  a  means 
of  knowing  you  perfectly  that  it  did  not  become 
me  to  neglect. 

"The  Chevalier  de  Kernosi  has  been  to  the 
castle,  and  he  told  me  that  Stephanie's  voice  in 
singing  much  resembles  Sophie's ;  thus  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  similarity  in  the  tricks  I  had  played 
upon  you  last  night. 

"  When  you  came  here  incognito,  Charles  in- 
formed Stephanie?  and  she  immediately  wrote  to 
me. 

"  I  was  only  about  three  leagues  distant,  and  I 
returned  at  once.  Your  disguising  yourself  as  a 
ghost,  gave  me  the  idea  of  tormenting  you  a  little, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  revenging  my  Stephanie 
for  your  former  disdain.  I  compelled  her  to  do 
all  that  she  has  done.  For  two  years  she  has 
been  much  prejudiced  in  your  favor,  and  I  have 
had  need  of  all  my  authority  to  oblige  her  to  play 
the  part  tbat  has  distressed  you  so  much.  I  gave 
instructions  to  Amedeus,  Charles  and  Barbara, 
and  all  has  been  done  according  to  my  orders. 

"  Hereafter,"  continued  he,  affectionately  press- 
ing my  hand,  « I  hope  you  will  be  more  reason- 
able." 

"Yes,  my  uncle,"  interrupted  T,  "happiness 
will  render  me  wise;  love,  joy  and  gratitude 
already  inspire  me  with  the  desire  to  do  so." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  my  mother  and  aunt 
came  to  Kolmeras  to  witness  the  weddings  of  my 
cousin  and  self. 

I  received  the  hand  of  the  charming  Stephanie  ; 
and  as  a  marriage  is  the  denouement  which 
terminates  nearly  all  romances,  behold  the  end  of 
mine ! 


THE  YOUNG  POET'S  PRAYER 


BY      AUSTIN      T.      EARL. 


ATHER,  lowly  on  thy 
foot-stool  kneeling, 
I  humbly  tarn  my  wan- 
dering thoughts  to  thee ; 
And  thank  thee  for  the 
blessings  thou  art  deal- 
i'ng 
Ever    oh     God  !    with 
bounteous  hand  on  me: 
And  though  my  heart  is  often  gad,  repining 
For  things  that  have  not  been  and  may  not  be, 
'T  is  not,  oh  Father  !  want  of  faith  in  Thee  : 
Bat  promptings  of  the  love  of  good,  that  twining 
Aronnd  my  heart  doth  keep  it  ever  yearning, 
For  gift  of  such  perfection  as  to  Thee, 
To  Thee  oh  Father !  doth  alone  belong; 
And  that  my  heart  is  ever,  ever  learning, 
From  each  enraptured  poet's  lofty  song. 

Father,  often  when  my  courage  faileth, 

And  from  the  task  of  life  I  coward  shrink; 

Aw),  scarcely  knowing  what  my  spirit  aileih, 
I  trembling  stand  upon  the  very  brink 


Of  cold  misanthropy,  and  dark  despairing, 
And  from  the  cup  of  my  own  sorrow  drink  ; 
The  love  that  unto  men  my  heart  doth  link, 
And  keep  my  spirit  ever  upward  bearing ; 
The  love  that  all  my  brother-man  is  sharing, 
Each  selfish  thought  and  sorrow  hence  doth  sink  ; 
And  wake  within  my  heart  the  voice  of  song, 
And  nerve'  my  spirit  with  such  lofty  daring, 
As  to  the  poet  doth  alone  belong. 

'Tis  then,  oh  Father,  that  I  lowly  kneeling 

Do  turn  my  wandering  thoughts  to  Thee, 
And  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  thou  art  dealing 

Ever,  oh  God  !  with  bounteous  hand  on  me, 
'T  is  then,  oh  Father,  that  I  humbly,  praying  • 

Do  ask  such  energy  of  will  from  Thee, 

That  I  may  nobly  fill  my  destiny ; 
And  heedless  what  the  world  of  me  is  saying, 
"While  with  my  brother-man  on  earth  I  'm  staying, 

That  I  may  useful  unto  thousands  be. 

Father,  my  heart  repeats  each  prayer  again : — 
To  Thee  its  thoughts  are  ever  open  lying — 

Father,  let  not  its  prayers  be  all  in  vain. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN    VIEWS,— NO.    Ill 


NIAGARA    FALLS. 


In  oar  April  number  we  gave  a  view  of  this 
wonderful  cataract,  taken  from  the  "Chinese 
Pagoda.'7  The  sketch  given  in  the  present  num- 
ber represents  it  as  it  appears  from  Bellevue 
Springs,  which  are  distant  one  mile  and  a  half, 
below.  The  height  of  the  falls  does  not,  of 
coarse,  appear  so  great,  when  seen  from  this 
point;  bat  the  view  is  not  the  less  imposing. 
The  sound  of  the  waters,  rushing  over  the  rocky 
precipice,  acquires  additional  solemnity  by  pass- 
ing through  the  intermediate  air,  while  it  loses 
half  its  harshness.  The  deep  rumbling  tones  are 
heard,  clear  and  distinct,  yet  fluctuating,  as  the 
breeze  grows  fresh,  or  dies  away.    The  rainbow, 


formed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  perpetu- 
ally rising  mist,  is  sometimes  seen  stretching 
across  the  abyss,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  effect 
of  the  view. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  April  number,  for 
a  more  minute  description  of  the  falls. 

This  is  the  second  of  our  original  American 
views,  engraved  from  paintings,  purchased  by  us 
from  Mr.  G.  N.  Frankenstein  of  Cincinnati,  an 
artist  who  possesses  fine  abilities.  Our  next 
views  will  be  of  Western  Scenery,  from  draw- 
ings made  on  the  spot  by  the  same  artist.  We 
have  three  of  them  in  hands,  and  others  en* 
gaged. 
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Act  well  your  pail,  there  all  the  honor  lie.."— Toi-k. 


RANK,    do    not 

-  be  discouraged," 
i  said  Squire  Rock- 
'  well  to  his  young 
'  friend,  Frank 
t  Manly,  whose 
esponding  tone, 
s  they  stood 
|   conversing  on  the 


-  old  man  to  make 
cumstancea  and  his  pros- 
o  be  indeed  any  thing  but 


inquiries  about  hi*  c: 
ejects,  which  he  found 
flattering. 

i'I  am  discouraged,  Mr.  Rockwell,"  answered 
Frank;  ••  who  would  not  be  discouraged,  situa- 
ted as  I  am  ?  Time  and  money  have  I  expended 
in  preparing  myself  for  my  profession  ; — night 
after  uigbt  have  I  bent  over  musty  tomes ;  and 
what  has  it  availed  me?  I  have  been  deceiving 
myself,  Mr.  Rockwell.  I  might  have  known 
that  I  could  not  succeed ;  for  had  I  not  been 
blind,  wilfully  blind,  I  must  have  seen  that  the 
professions  were  overstocked.  Had  I  learned  a 
trade,  I  would,  at  least,  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port my  poor  old  mother  in  respectability,  but 
now  1  am  only  a  burden  to  her-" 

"  But,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Rockwell, 
ii  yon  will  gain  nothing  by  indulging  such  de- 
sponding thoughts.  You  have  a  strong  frame  and 
stout  limbs,  and,  while  God  is  pleased  to  con- 
tinue to  you  these  blessings,  you  need  not  shrink 
from  any  difficulty.  If  your  professional  pros- 
pects are  truly  as  you  represent  them,  I  would 
advise  you  to  apply  yourself  to  something  else. 
To  regret  the  loss  of  time  or  money  wilt  not 
remedy  present  evils;  such  regrets  are  useless, 
childish.  You  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  not 
having  learned  some  mechanical  art;  but  do  not 
let  that  depress  you.  If  you  are  willing  to 
employ  yourself,  yon  need  not  fear  but  that  you 


find  plenty  t 


It 


i  better 


honest  laborer,  than  a  sneaking,  pettifogging 
lawyer.  Do  not  be  offended  at  me,  Frank ;  I 
may  speak  bluntly,  but  I  mean  kindly." 

>■  But  it  is  hard,  Mr.  Rockwell,"  said  Frank, 
■  •after  having  spent  years  in  preparing  myself 
for  a  profession,  to  give  up  all — lose  the  money 


I  have  expended  and  the  precious  time  I  have 
consumed." 

ii  It  perhaps  does  seem  hard,"  said  Mr.  Rock- 
well, "  but  it  is  better  that  than  to  go  on  con- 
suming more  of  that  time  which  is  so  precious, 
and  spending  more  money  with  so  precarious  i 
means  of  support.  And  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  must  for  ever  abandon  your  profession,  sad 
the  hope  of  rising  in  it;  a  more  favorable  open- 
ing may  offer  at  a  future  period." 

••  And  I  must  descend,  too,  from  the  position 
I  have  hitherto  occupied  in  society,  and  bear  with 
a  supercilious  nod— a  cold  recognition— from 
those  with  whom  1  have  moved  on  an  equality." 

"  Yea  ;  tbe  heartless  and  frivolous— ihe  devo- 
tees of  fashion — will  perhaps  cut  your  acquaint- 
ance, but,  depend  upon  it,  the  really  worthy  and 
sensible  will  admire  you  for  your  manly  inde- 
pendence, and  respect  you  more." 

"But  what  can  Idol"  . 

ii  You  can  do  many  things.  But  your  own 
judgment  will  best  direct  yon  in  choosing  sn 
employment.  If  you  do  not  relish  labor,  yon 
might  soon  get  a  clerkship,  and  that  will  noi 
compromise  your  position  in  society." 

"No,  no— not  that." 

"  Well,  then,  at  the  factories—" 

"  Ah,  tbo/aaronVf .'" 

■i  Yes,  Frank ;  you  can  get  anch  employment 
there  as  will  not  be  overly  heavy,  and  yet  be 
lucrative.  You  must  conquer  your  pride,  tny 
young  friend,  and  resolve  to  do  what  your  judg- 
ment approves,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  do 
right." 

ii  Well,  I  will  think  of  what  you  have  said." 

"Do  so,  my  friend;  I  will  see  you  again 
shortly — in  the  mean  time  adieu." 


"Ellen,  Jane,  Maria— do  come  to  thewindoo ■! 
It  can't  be  possible— and  yet,  it  must  be— ii  is 
himself." 

"Who,  Alice?" 

"  Frank  Manly." 

"Well,  there's  nothing  strange  in  that,  is 
there?" 

i.  Yes.  but  there  is." 

-Where  is  he?" 

-  There." 
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"  Why  I  see  no  one  but  Mr.  Herbert — except 
be  your  cart- man." 
"That's  it." 
"What?" 

«  Your  cart-man  is  Frank  Manly." 
"Impossible?' 

Mr.  Rockwell,  in  whose  house  this  conversa- 
n  occurred,  rose  quickly  and  approached  the 
odow.  It  was  true ;  there  was  Frank  Manly, 
exactly  in  the  capacity  of  a  cart-man,  as  the 
mg  lady  had  expressed  it,  but  superintending 
loading  of  a  quantity  of  metal,  occasionally 
ing  a  hand  to  himself,  and  directing  the  opera- 
is  of  the  workmen.  A  short  smock  of  blue 
:k  was  drawn  over  his  person  and  confined 
id  the  waist  with  a  hempen  cord,  otherwise 
ras  dressed  in  his  usual  style.  Mr.  Rockwell 
rded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  smile  of  appro- 
>n ;  then  turning  round  to  one  of  the  young 
»  he  said,  <•  And  why  did  you  say  impos- 

Because  I  would  not  have  believed  that 

k  would  so  degrade  himself." 

[  can  see  nothing  degrading,  Miss  Temple- 

I  said   Mr.  Rockwell,    gravely,  «  nothing 
iding  in  the  simple  fact  of  wearing  a  cart- 
8  frock,  and  following  an  honest  calling." 
Jut  what  does  it  all  mean,  dear  Mr.  Rock- 
?"  said  Miss  Templeton. 

t  means,"  said  Mr.  Rockwell,  "  that  Frank 
f  has  too  proud  a  spirit  to  consent  to  be  a 

in  society.  He  found  that  he  could  not 
rt  himself  by  his  profession,  and  he  deter- 
,  like  a  noble  fellow  as  he  is,  with  bis  own 
ands  to  earn  a  livelihood,  rather  than  eat 
ead  of  dependence." 

Rockwell  then  related  the  conversation  he 
d  with  Mr.  Manley,  and  the  advice  he  had 

As  he  concluded,  Frank  turned,  and  ob- 
r  his  friends,  bowed  in  recognition.  Squire 
ell  and  his  daughter  Alice  returned  his 
ion  with  a  cordial  smile,  but  the  three 
ladies  deigned  not  to  notice  him,  and 
away  with  a  contemptuous  laugh.  Mr. 
ell  noticed  the  action  and  said  : 
'  dear  young  ladies  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 

the  spirit  which  you  have.  You  have 
[  altogether  a  false  notion  of  gentility.  I 
:  argue  with  you,  but  I  tell  you  that  the 

II  come  when  the  most  imperious  beauty 
*\ty  may  be  proud  to  win  a  smile  from 
fanly." 

lockwell  said  no  more,  but  soon  after 
leaving  the  young  ladies  to  discuss  the 
yy  themselves. 

Manly  was  a  young  man  of  good  abili- 
arittress,  and  a  handsome  person.    His 
11 


father,  an  extensive  wholesale  dealer,  died  when 
Frank  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  a  very  embarrassed  state,  and  after 
many  tedious  delays  in  the  settlement  of  the 
estate,  the  widow  finally  found  herself  with  only 
a  small  annuity,  barely  sufficient,  with  rigid 
economy,  to  support  herself  and  son.  For  her- 
self, she  did  not  repine,  but  for  that  son's  sake, 
and  on  his  account  alone,  she  was  grieved.  The 
darling  wish  of  her  heart  was,  to  see  him  rank 
high  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  to  take  his  place 
among  those  gifted  minds  which  have  adorned 
our  country's  annals — for,  with  a  mothers  fond 
partiality,  she  imagined  him  possessed  of  all  the 
highest  qualifications  of  human  nature.  She 
sacrificed  her  comforts — and  even  necessaries, — 
to  obtain  the  means  to  give  bim  an  education. 
And  Frank  was  not  unmindful  of  his  mother's 
sacrifices  ;  he  applied  himself  diligently,  and 
mastered  his  studies  with  surprising  ease;  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  graduated,  and  commenced*- 
the  study  of  the  law,  with  an  eminent  hamster, 
with  whom  he  continued  two  years,  when  he 
passed  his  examination  with  credit  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  Frank  looked  forward,  now, 
to  a  career  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  his  san- 
guine temperament  pictured  ^in  the  dim  future 
only  scenes  of  triumph.  But  it  was  not  lorg 
before  he  began  to  find  ihe  reality  was  not  so 
charming  as  he  had  fancied  it.  His  attendance 
at  his  office  was  unremitting,  but,  alas !  there 
came  no  clients.  Men  cared  not  to  trust  the 
young  practitioner,  when  there  were  older  and 
more  experienced  advocates  to  be  had.  I  need 
not  go  on  to  describe  the  unvarying  monotony  of 
the  twelve- month  that  followed  his  admission  to 
the  bar.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  young  men  of  our  country,  who 
have  foolishly  cast  themselves  away  upon  a 
profession,  and  drag  on  a  miserable  existence, 
vibrating  between  hopes  and  fears  ;  wearing  the 
weary  days  along  with  murmurings  and  repi- 
nings.  But  Frank  was  different  in  one  thing 
from  this  class ;  he  was  not  one  who  would 
always  go  on  repining,  and  hoping,  and  fearing, 
for  he  had  a  strong  spirit  and  no  common  intel- 
lect. He  had  brooded  gloomily  over  his  situa- 
tion without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion, 
until  the  conversation  with  Squire  Rockwell, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  opening  of  our  story. 
That  conversation  had  mode  a  deep  impression 
upon  him,  and  when  he  was  left  alone  he  retired 
to  his  office,  and  sat  down  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter seriously.  The  result  of  his  reflections  was, 
that  he  determined  to  take  the  advice  of  his  friend. 
He  knew  he  would  have  to  forfeit  the  society  of 
the  fashionable  in  which  he  had  moved ;  that  he 
would  have  to  bear  the  cold  sneers  of  many,  who, 
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until  now,  had  sought  his  companionship;  hut  he 
had  formed  his  resolution,  and  these  considera- 
tions could  not  deter  him.  His  mother,  too, 
when  he  informed  her  of  his  resolution,  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  renounce  the  idea;  hut  when  he 
clearly  explained  to  her  the  hopelessness  of  wait- 
ing longer  for  practice,  and  the  misery  of  such  a 
life  of  anxiety,  she  was  a  woman  of  too  much 
good  sense  not  to  see  that  he  was  right,  and  she 
offered  no  further  impediment, — though  it  seemed 
to  her  the  death-blow  to  all  her  sanguine  hopes 
on  his  account. 

The- same  day  Frank  made  an  engagement 
with  an  extensive  iron  manufacturer,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  his  duties. 

The  insulting  laugh  and  cutting  manner  of  the 
young  ladies  at  Mr.  Rockwell's  dwelling  had  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  Frank  Manly.  A  bit- 
ter smile  was  upon  his  countenance  as  he  cast 
one  hasty  look  behind,  before  turning  into  another 
street.  Frank  loved  Maria  Templeton,  and  he 
had  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  regarded 
him  with  favor.  The  blow  was  doubly  severe, 
inflicted  by  her  hands. 

"  I  could  not  have  thought,"  he  murmured, 
"  that  she  would  be  the  first  to  thrust  me  down- 
ward. Have  I  been  deceived  in  her  character  ? 
I  know  not.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  Maria 
Templeton  as  a  being  all  heart !  She  pretended 
not  to  see  me.  Ah,  well !  How  different  was 
Alice  Rockwell  !" 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  trials,  but  the 
blow  fell  perhaps  the  heavier  and  was  more 
severely  felt,  because  of  the  hand  that  inflicted 
it.  Such  slights  were  of  daily  occurrence.  But 
Frank  had  an  indomitable  spirit ;  trials,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  disappointments  could  not  arrest  the 
purposes  which,  after  due  deliberation,  he  had 
formed  in  his  soul.  The  coldness  and  neglect  of 
his  former  companions  only  nerved  him  more 
firmly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  duties. 

Several  months  thus  passed.  He  bad  once 
sought  to  see  Miss  Templeton,  but  bad  been  re- 
pa  lsed,  and  then,  convinced  of  her  fickleness  and 
selfishness,  he  only  sought  to  banish  her  image 
from  his  heart.  There  was  one  circumstance 
which,  probably,  assisted  much  in  promoting 
this  object.  He  visited  frequently  at  Squire 
Rockwell's,  where  a  kindly  welcome  always 
awaited  him,  and  in  the  society  of  the  old  man's 
daughter,  he  passed  many  delightful  evenings. 
Alice  was  almost  the  only  young  lady  of  his 
former  acquaintance  who  received  him  with  the 
same  cordiality  as  formerly.  Insensibly  she 
began  to  usurp  that  place  in  his  affections  which 
Miss  Templeton  had  formerly  filled. 


A  year  had  now  elapsed  since  Frank  Manly 
entered  upon  his  new  occupation.  His  diligence 
and  integrity  bad  won  for  him  the  good  opinion 
of  his  employer,  and  his  salary,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  had  been  doubled.  He  could  now  sup- 
port himself  in  comfort,  and  still  lay  by  a  portion 
of  his  earnings  for  his  mother's  use.  If  he  ever 
regretted  the  change  he  was  forced  to  make  in 
his  habits,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing a  good  conscience. 

«  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you,"  said 
Mr.  Rockwell,  as  one  day  he  met  Frank;  <<  will 
you  call  at  my  house  this  evening  ?" 

Frank  promised  to  do  so  ;  and  accordingly 
waited  upon  him  at  an  early  hour. 

"  You  may  remember,"  said  Mr.  Rockwell, 
after  the  usual  compliments  had  been  passed, 
<<  that  when  I  advised  you  to  apply  yourself  to 
some  other  employment.  I  told  you  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  you  should  for  ever  abandon 
your  profession." 

« I  remember,  and  I  did  cherish  a  hope  that  it 
might  be  so ;  but  latterly  I  have  banished  the 
idea  from  my  mind,  and  learned  to  be  content 
with  my  lot.  It  was  vain  to  indulge  such  a 
hope." 

"  Not  so.  And  I  imagine  the  time  has  arrived 
when  you  may  return  and  take  up  your  true 
position.  I  have  a  suit  pending  which  involves 
half  of  my  fortune.  I  intend  to  put  it  into  your 
hands." 

Frank  would  fain  have  persuaded  his  kind  friend 
to  alter  his  resolution,  doubting  his  ability  to 
conduct  so  important  a  case;  but  Mr.  Rockwell 
insisting,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should 
undertake  it. 

The  suit  was  one  which  had  excited  much 
speculation,  as  the  interests  involved  were  con- 
siderable. Eminent  counsel  was  employed  by 
the  opposing  party,  and  all  things  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  case  would  be  decided  against 
Mr.  Rockwell. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived.  Frank  had 
prepared  himself  thoroughly,  and  did  not  despair 
of  success,  though  he  failed  not  to  notice  the  air, 
half  contemptuous,  with  which  the  counsel  on 
the  opposite  side  regarded  him  when  he  ap- 
peared for  his  client. 

We  need  not  describe  the  minutise  of  the  trial, 
which  lasted  two  days— suffice  it  to  say  that- a 
verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  his  client,  Mr. 
Rockwell.  It  was  a  triumph  indeed  !  Con- 
gratulations were  showered  upon  him.  Those 
who  had  before  looked  upon  him  as  beneath  their 
notice,  were  now  eager  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  cultivate  his  friendship.  He  once 
more  opened  an  office,  and  business  poured  in 
upon  him.     He  was  a  made  man,  to  use  a  com- 
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mon  bat  expressive  phrase.  He  was  again 
courted  by  the  circles  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly moved,  and  Maria  Templeton  too  would 
fain  have  attached  him  to  herself  again,  and  she 
pot  in  play  all  her  arts  to  that  effect,  bat  in  vain. 
The  charm  had  been  broken,  and  other  attrac- 
tions rendered  all  her  arts  harmless. 


A  notice  which  appeared  in  the Gazette 

a  few  months  subsequent  may  explain  the  nature 
of  those  attractions.  It  ran  somewhat  atter  this 
fashion : 

Married— On  the  —  inst  Frank  Manley,  Esq.  to 
Miiis  Alice  Rockwell,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Rockwell,  all  of  this  city. 


CANZONET. 


from    the    Italian    of   Oabriello    Chlabrera. 


BY      S.       F.       STREETER. 


(The  poet  addresses  the  smiling  month  of  his  lady-love  ) 


EAUTEOUS,  rnddy,  tbornless 

rose, 
That  to  morn  dost  ne'er  unclose, 
Bat,  commissioned  from  above, 
Keep'st  the  treasury  of  love  ; 
And,  with   watchful  ward  and 

true, 
Guardest  pearls,— though  not  of  dew. 

Lovely,  living,  precious  rose ! 

Deign  the  reason  to  disclose, 

Why,  whenever  I  by  chance 

Fix  on  thee  a  burning  glance, 
Thy  red  leaves,  with  witching  wile, 
Open  in  so  sweet  a  smile  ? 

Is  it  from  a  kind  desire, 

To  assuage  my  secret  fire  ? 

Or  that  thou  so  cruel  art, 

As  to  see  with  joyful  heart, 

Sigh,  and  pang,  and  failing  breath, 

Slowly  do  the  work  of  death  ? 

Yet.  I  care  not  what  the  cause, 
That  thy  smile  upon  me  draws ; 
Well  content  with  what  I  see, 
I  will  joy  in  praising  thee  ; 
Only  let  me  bask,  the  while. 
In  thy  sweet  and  snnny  smile  ! 
Baltimore,  Jtdy  18,  1845. 


When  the  murmuring,  sedgy  stream, 
Glances  in  the  morning  beam, 
And  the  flowrets  make  the  mead 
Glad  and  beautiful  indeed, 
We,  with  sympathising  mirth, 
Cry,~"  How  smiling  is  the  earth  !" 

When  the  zephyr,  with  delight, 
Skims  o'er  waters  clear  and  bright, 
And  the  waves,  serene  and  bland, 
Scarcely  ripple  on  the  safid, 
Or  assail  the  rock-bound  isles, 
We  exclaim, — "  the  ocean  smiles  !"' 

When,  'mid  flowers  and  lilies  pale, 

Morn  assumes  her  golden  veil, 

And,  upon  her  sapphire  car, 

Comes  in  glory  from  afar, 

Oar  united  voices  cry, — 

"  See,  how  brightly  smiles  the  sky 
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Flowery  earth,  and  sounding  sea, 
Beautiful  and  grand  may  be, 
And  the  skies,  surpassing  fair, 
When  their  smile  of  light  they  wear ; 
But  eatth,  sea,  nor  sky  know  how, 
2b  smile  to  witchingly  a*  thou  ! 
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II r  said  that  I  must  die ! 

And  his  deep  voice  was  steady,  calm,  and  low ; 

What  sign  is  on  my  lip,  or  cheek,  or  brow, 

To  whisper  this  to  him ;  or  does  my  eye 

Tell  any  tale  of  pain  and  agony  ? 

I  feel  so  much  of  life,  my  heart  is  full, 

And  radiant  visions  of  the  beautiful 


Are  poured  upon  my  soul  so  lavishly ; 
Beautiful  life !  the  cerement  and  the  pall 
Startle  me  coldly  with  a  qutv'ring  thrill, 
The  quick  eye  curtain'd  and  the  heart  throb  still. 
And  I  might  shrink  indeed,  if  this  were  all. 
Call  hock  my  fears.  O  God,  and  make  me  free, 
1  o  seek  a  nobler,  higher  life  in  thee. 


THE    NEGLECTED    ONE. 


HRISTINE,  do  be  obli- 
ging for  once,  ami  sew 
f  tb.is  button  on  my  gl< 

wont  you  ?"  cried  Ann 
?  Lambert,  impatiently, 
.  throwing  a  white  kid 
her    sister's 


I  lap.  <<  I  am  in  inch  n 
■  flurry !  I  wont  be  ready 
to  go  to  the  concert  in  two  or  three  hours.  Mr. 
Dareet  has  been  waiting  in  the  parlor  an  age.  I 
do  n't  know  what  the  reason  it,  but  I  never  can 
And  any  thing  I  want,  when  I  look  for  it ;  when- 
ever I  do  n't  want  a  thing,  it  i*  always  in  the 
way.  Have  you  sewed  it  on  yet  I"  she  asked, 
looking  around  from  the  bureau,  where  she  was 
turning  every  thing  topsy  lurvy,  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner.  Christine  was  quietly  looking 
out  of  the  window,  yawning  and  gazing  listlessly 
up  at  the  noon  and  start. 

"  O  no  matter  if  you  have  no  button  on,"  was 
her  reply  ;  "  I  really  do  n't  feel  like  moving  my 
fingers  just  now.  Yon  most  wait  on  yourself.  I 
always  do." 

'■  [  should  n't  have  expected  any  thing,  but 
your  usual  idle,  selfishness,  even  when  I  molt 
need  your  assistance,"  replied  Ann,  in  a  cool, 
bitter  tone;  the  curve  of  her  beautiful  lip,  and 
the  calm  acorn  of  the  look  the  bent  on  Christine, 
betrayed  her  haughty,  passionate  character,  and 
it  also  told  that  she  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
power  and  strength  of  mind,  which,  when  roused, 
could  and  would  bend  others  to  her  will.  A 
slight,  contemptuous  smile  was  on  her  lip,  as  she 
picked  up  the  glove,   which  had  fallen  on  the 

•i  I  '11  sen  the  button  on,  Ann,"  said  Christine, 
taking  it  from  ber,  and  looking  up  seriously,  but 
with  a  compressed  expression  about  her  face. 
Her  cheeks  burned  ;  there  was  a  reproof  in  her 
iteariy  gaze,  before  which  Ann's  scornful  smile, 
vanished.  "No,  Christine,  I  will  wait  on  my- 
self," she  answered  in  a  rigid  tone. 

"  Very  well,"  and  Christine  turned  to  the 
window  aeain.     She  had  not  quailed  before  her 
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'■  sister's  look,  but  its  bitter  contempt  rankled  in. 
'  her  heart,  and  poisoned  the  current  of  her 
!  tbougbts.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  when  Ann 
with  her  bonnet  on,  left  their  apartment.  The 
front  door  closed  ;  Christine  listened  to  the  sound 
of  her  sister's  voice  in  the  street  a  moment,  then 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  sobbing  violently. 

ii  Ob !  why  has  God  made  me  as  I  am  T"  aha 
murmured,  no  one  loves  me.  They  do  not  know 
me  ;  they  know  how  bad  I  am — but,  oh  !  they 
never  dream  how  often  I  weep,  and  pray  for  the 
affection  that  is  denied  me.  How  Ann  is  cares- 
sed by  every  body,  and  how  indifferently  am  I 
greeted.  There  is  no  one  in  the  wide  world  who 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  me.  I  am  only  second- 
ary with  father  and  mother ;  they  are  so  proud  of 
Ann's  beauty  and  talent,  they  do  not  think  to 
see  whether  I  am  possessed  of  talent  or  not. 
They  think  I  am  cold  and  heartless,  because  they 
have  taught  me  to  restrain  my  warmest  feelings : 
they  have  turned  me  back  upon  myself,  they 
have  forced  me  to  shut  np  in  my  own  heart,  its 
bitterness,  its  prayers  for  affection,  its  pride,  its 
sorrow.  They  have  made  me  selfish,  disobliging, 
and  disagreeable,  because  I  am  too  proud  to  act 
as  if  I  would  beg  the  love  they  are  so  careless  of 
bestowing.  And  yet,  why  am  I  so  proud  and 
so  bitter  T  I  was  not  so  at  school ;  then  I  was 
gentle  and  gay  ;  then  I,  too,  was  a  favorite ;  they 
called  me  amiable.  I  am  not  bo  now.  Then  I 
dwelt  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  only  the  best 
impulses  of  my  nature,  were  called  out.  Now — 
oh  !  I  did  not  know  I  could  so  change ;  I  did  not 
know  that  there  wss  room  in  my  heart  for  envy 
and  jealousy.     I  did  not  know  myself:" 

Christine  wept,  until  her  head  ached,  and  ber 
forehead  felt  as  if  it  was  swelled  almost  to  bmst- 
ing.  ■■  After  a  storm,  there  comes  a  calm,"  is  a 
truism  well  known.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the 
was  sleeping  profoundly,  from  mere  exhaustion 
of  feeling.  But  her  lace  was  pale,  and  sad  to 
look  upon,  even  in  her  sleep. 

When  Ann  returned  home,  at  a  late  hour,  she 
glanced  hastily  at  the  bed,  to  see  if  she  had  ie- 
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tired,  and  was  sleeping.  More  than  once  during 
the  evening  her  heart  had  reproached  her  for  the 
part  she  had  acted.  .  With  a  noiseless  step  she 
approached  Christine,  and  bent  over  her.  The 
tear  drop  upon  her  pale  cheek,  revealed  the  un- 
conscious girl  to  her  in  a  new  character.  How 
her  conscience  smote  her,  for  the  grief  upon  that 
countenance,  now  so  subdued,  by  the  spirit  of 
sleep  !  Its  meek  sadness  and  tenderness,  stirred 
in  her  bosom  feelings  she  had  seldom  experienced. 
She  felt,  and  understood  better  than  ever  before, 
her  sister's  proud  reserve  with  herself,  as  well  as 
every  one  else.  She  kissed  away  the  tear,  and 
knelt  at  the  bedside  in  prayer,  a  thing  she  had 
not  done  in  years.  A  flood  of  tender  and  self- 
reproachful  feelings  came  over  her ;  the  spring 
was  touched,  and  she  wept  aloud.  Christine 
started  up,  and  murmured  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences, before  she  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
meaning  of  the  scene. 

«  What  is  the  matter,  Ann,  are  you  crying?" 
she  at  length  asked,  as  her  sister  lifted  up  her 
face.     Ann  arose  from  her  knees  ;  she  hesitated, 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  throw  herself  into  Chris- 
tine's arms,  and  weep  freely  as  she  asked  forgive- 
ness for  her  conduct.    She  felt  that  she  would  be 
affectionately    pardoned.      And    yet    she    stood 
silent;    her  heart  brimming  with  tenderness  all 
the  while — something  held  her  back;  a  some- 
thing that  too  often  chills  a  pure  impulse,  a  gush 
of  holy  feeling.    It  was  pride.     She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  speak  words  of  penitence  and 
humility.    But  she  did  not  turn  away  from  the 
anxious  gaze  riveted  upon  her ;  she  drooped  her 
eyes,  and  the  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  face. 
<<  Oh,  Ann,  dear  Ann,  this  does  not  seem  like 
you !"  said  Christine,  tenderly  approaching  her. 
<<  I  am  your  sister;  if  you  have  any  sorrow,  why 
may  I  not  sympathise  with  you  ?    How  can  yon 
be  sorrowful  ?    you  never  meet  with  neglect, 
and — "  the  young  girl  paused  hastily,  with  a 
suddenly  flushed  face ;  she  had  inadvertently  be- 
trayed, what  she  had  previously  so  carefully  con- 
cealed under  the  mask  of  callous  indifference, — 
she  had  shown  that  she  felt  keenly  her  own 
position,  and  that  of  her  sister  as  a  favorite. 
Ann  was  proud  of  her  intellect,  and  fascinating 
beauty ;    she  was  selfishly  fond  of  admiration. 
She  knew  that  her  sister  was  really  as  gifted  as 
herself,  if  not  more  so ;  she  had  heard  her  con- 
verse at  times,  when  her  cheek  glowed,  and  her 
eye  kindled  with  enthusiasm.     She  had  seen  her, 
very  rarely,  but  still  she  had  seen  her,  when 
expression  had  lit  up  her  face  with  a  positive 
beauty, — when    the    soul,  the    life  of   beauty 
beamed  forth,  and  went  to  the  heart  with  a  thrill 
that  acknowledged  its  power.     She  knew  that 
she  would  have  been  brilliant  and  fascinating,  if 
11* 


she  had  not  been  repressed ;  with  all  her  faults, 
there  was  a  more  feminine  yieldingness  about 
her,  than  about  herself.  There  was  an  affection- 
ate pathos  in  her  voice,  a  tender  grace  in  her  air, 
when  she  asked  to  sympathise  in  her  sorrow. 
Ann  felt  for  the  first  time  fully,  that  she  was 
one  to  love,  and  be  beloved  in  the  social  circle. 
She  felt  that  she  had  been  most  ungenerous,  to 
absorb  all  the  attention  of  her  friends,  instead  of 
bringing  forward  the  reserved,  sensitive  Chris- 
tine. The  sisters  had  never  been  much  together , 
they  had  never  made  confidants  of  each  other ; — 
Ann  was  the  eldest,  and  all  in  all  with  her 
parents,  while  Christine  was  a  sort  of  appen- 
dage. Ann  felt  the  unintentional  reproach  con- 
veyed in  her  last  words  ;  she  marked  how  quickly 
she  stopt,  and  seemed  to  retire  within  herself 
again ;  she  scanned  her  face  closely,  and  gene- 
rous feelings  triumphed. 

<<  Dear  Christine !"  she  6aid  in  a  low  voice, 
passing  her  arm  around  her.  <<  We  have  never 
been  to  each  other,  what  sisters  ought  to  be.  I 
have  been  too  thoughtless  and  careless ;  I  have 
not  remembered  as  I  should  have  done,  that  you 
returned  from  school,  a  stranger  to  the  majority 
of  our  friends  and  acquaintances.  You  are  so 
reserved,  even  here  at  home ;  you  never  talk  arid 
laugh  with  father  and  mother  as  I  do." 

«  Do  you  know  why  1  appear  cold,  Ann  ?  I 
am  not  so  by  nature*  They  do  not  seem  to  care 
when  I  speak,  and  I  am  not  yet  humble  enough 
to  have  what  I  say  treated  with  perfect  indiffer- 
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"  Why,  Christine,  you  are  too  sensitive,"  said 
Ann,  half  impatiently.  <<  Be  as  noisy  and  lively 
as  I  am;  entertain  father,  and  say  what  will 
please  mother  ;  then  you  will  be  as  great  a  per 
as  I." 

«  Even  if  I  should  value  love,  based  upon  my 
powers  of  pleasing,  instead  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  my  character,  I  could  not  gain  it,  Ann.  I 
came  home,  after  my  long  absence,  as  merry  and 
light-hearted,  as  full  of  hope,  of  love  towards  you 
all,  as  ever  a  happy  school  girl  did.  Then  I  was 
seventeen  ;  it  seems  as  if  long  years  had  elapsed, 
since  the  day  I  sprang  into  your  arms  so  joy- 
fully,— since  father  and  mother  kissed  me. 
Home,  sweet  home,  how  musical  those  words 
were  to  me  ;  how  often  I  had  dreamed  of  nest- 
ling at  father's  side,  your  hand  locked  in  mine, 
and  mother's  smile  upon  us  both.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  was  awakene^  from  the  dream  1 
had  cherished  so  long.  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break  when  the  reality  that  I  was  un- 
loved, came  upon  me.  Then  I  learned  how  deep 
were  the  fountains  of  tenderness  within  me.  My 
heart  overflowed  with  an  intense  desire  for  aflt  <  - 
tion,  when  I  saw  that  I  did  not  possess  it.     Oh ! 
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how  often  I  looked  upon  mother's  face,  unob-  <      Christine  dried  her  tears,  and  looked  earnestly 

served,  and  felt  that  my  love  for  her  was  but  a  <;  and  inquiringly  in  her  sister's  face,  as  if  she  sus- 

wasted  shower.     At  that  time  of  bitterness,  how  J  pected  there  was  some  hidden  sorrow  with  which 

sad  was  the  revelation  that  came  up  from  the  \  she  was  unacquainted.    Ann  answered  her  look, 

very  depths  of  my  eoul,  teaching  me  a  truth,  i  by  saying," 

fraught    with    suffering — that  affection    is   life  j      "  You  wonder  what  I  was  weeping  for,  when 

itself.    I  felt  that  it  was  my  destiny  never  to  be 

cheered    by    its    blessed    light    and    warmth. 

Months  passed  away,  and  I  closed  up  my  heart; 

a  coldness,  a  stoic  apathy  came  over  me,  which 

was  sometimes  broken  by  a  slight  thing;   the 

flood  gates  of  feeling  gave  way,  and  I  wept  with 


you  awoke,  Christine.  I  had  met  with  no  sorrow ; 
but  when  I  looked  at  you,  the  course  of  conduct 
I  had  pursued  towards  you  came  up  before  me, 
vividly  ;  I  felt  how  unsisterly  I  had  been — " 

"  Say  nothing  about  it,"  interrupted  Christine, 
with  delicate  generosity,  "let  the  past  be  for- 


a  passionate  sorrow, — over  my  own  sinfulness —  <  gotten,  the  future  shall  be  all  brightness,  dearest 
over  my  own  lonely  heart,  without  one  joy  to  j  Ann.  We  will  pour  out  our  hearts  to  each 
shed  a  glow  on  its  rude  desolation.  Oh!  then,  other,  and  each  will  strengthen  the  other,  in  better 
when  I  was  softened,  when  I  could  pray,  and  feel  j  purposes.    I  am  no  longer  alone,  you  love  me  and 


that  the  Lord  listened  to  me,  I  would  have  been 
a  different  being,  if  mother's  hand  had  been  laid 
fondly  upon  my  head,  if  her  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears,  and  I  could  have  leaned  upon  her  bosom, 
and  wept.     But  I  was  unloved,  and  my  heart 


I  am  happy." 

That  night,  the  dreams  of  the  sisters  were  pure 
and  peaceful.  One  happy  week  passed  away 
with  Christine ;  Ann  was  affectionate  and  gentle, 
and  only  went  out  when  accompanied  by  her. 


grew  hard  again."  They  were  inseparable ;  they  read,  wrote,  studied 

»  Do  n't  say  that  you  are  unloved,"  interrupted  and  sewed  together.  For  the  time,  Ann  seemed 
Ann,  pressing  Christine  to  her  heart,  and  sobbing  j  to  have  laid  aside  her  usual  character ;  she  yielded 
with  an  abandonment  of  feeling.  "  Forgive  me,  to  her  purest  feelings ;  no  incident  had  yet  occur- 
dear,  dear  sister,  my  heart  shall  be  your  home, —  red  to  mar  her  tranquility.  One  evening,  when 
we  will  love  each  other  always  ;  I  will  never  she  was  reading  aloud  to  Christine,  in  their  own 
again  be  as  I  have  been.  Do  n't  weep  so,  Chris-  apartment,  a  servant  girl  threw  open  the  door, 
tine,  can't  you  believe  me  ?     I  am  selfish,  I  am  j  and  exclaimed : 

heartless  sometimes, but  a  change  has  come  over  me  j      "Miss  Ann,  there  are  two  gentlemen  waiting 
to-night;  to  yowl  can  never  be  heartless  again."   j  in  the  parlor  to  see  you;  Mr.  Darcet  and  Mr. 

At  that  moment,  few  would  have  recognized  j  Burns." 
the  haughty  Miss  Lambert  in  the  tearful  girl,  j      «  Very  well,"  replied  Ann,  rising,  and  giving 
whose    heaJ   drooped  on   Christine's    shoulder,  !  the  book  to  Christitie ;  but  she  took  it  away  in 
while  her  white  hand  was  clasped  and  held  in  j  the  instant,  and  said : 
meek  affection  to  her  lips.    If  we  could  read  the  ?      «<  Come,  Crisy,  go  down  with  me  !" 
private  history  of  many    an    apparently    cold,  \      «  Oh,  no  matter,"  replied  her  sister,  "I  am 
heartless  being,  we  would  be  more  charitable  in  /  not  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  would  rather 
our  opinions  of  others.     We  would  see  that  there  j  stay  up  here,  and  read.    Mother  will  be  in  the 
are  times  when  the  better  feelings,  which  God  *  parlor." 

has  given  as  a  pure  inheritance,  are  touched,  j  "Suit  yourself."  returned  Ann,  half  carelessly. 
We  would  see  the  inner  life  from  Him,  flowing  j  as  she  smoothed  her  hair.  "When  you  get  tired 
down  from  its  home  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  |  of  reading,  come  down." 

soul,  breaking  and  scattering  the  clouds  of  evil,  \  « I  '11  see  about  it,"  said  Christine,  as  the  door 
which  had  impeded  its  descent — we  would  see  <  closed. 

the  hard  heart  melted,  though  perhaps  briefly,  j  Ann  looked  beautiful  indeed,  as  she  entered 
beneath  angel  influences.  We  would  see  that  <  the  parlor,  her  features  lit  up,  with  a  smile  of 
all  alike,  are  the  beloved  creations  of  the  graceful  welcome.  After  a  little  easy  trifling, 
Almighty's  hand,  and  we  would  weep  over  our-  j  the  conversation  turned  upon  subjects  which  she 
selves,  as  well  as  others,  to  feel  how  seldom  we  j  knew  Christine  would  be  interested  in.  Under 
yield  to  the  voice  that  would  ever  lead  us  aright,  a  kind  impulse,  she  left  the  room,  and  hastened 
Ann  Lambert,  as  her  heart  overflowed  with  pure  \  to  her. 

affection,  thought  sincerely  that  no  selfish  action  "Come  down  in  the  parlor,  Christine,"  she 
of  hers  should  ever  sadden  Christine.  She  felt  j  exclaimed,  laying  her  hand  affectionately  upon 
that  she  was  unworthy,  that  she  had  been  cruel  J  her  shoulder,  as  she  approached.  <<  Mr.  Darcet 
and  selfish,  but  she  imagined  her  strong  emo-  <  is  telling  about  his  travels  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
tions  of  repentance  had  uprooted  the  evils,  which  \  sure  you  will  be  interested.  There  is  no  need  of 
had  only  been  shaken.  '  your  being  so  unsociable.     Come,  dear !" 
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Pristine  raised  her  fiiee,  with  an  eloquent 
e;  she  went  with  Ann  without  speaking}  but 
leart  was  filled  with  a  sweet  happiness,  from 
proof  of  thoughtful  affection.  When  she  was 
duced  to  Ann's  friends,  there  was  a  roost 
y  expression  on  her  face,  breathing  forth 
a  pare  joy  fulness  within. 

was  not  aware  that  you  bad  a  sister,  Miss 
)ert,"  said  Mr.  Darcet,  turning  to   Ann, 

they  were  quietly  seated  after  a  brief  ad- 
g  gaze  at  Christine. 

erhape  I  have  been  too  much  of  a  recluse," 
d  Christine  quickly,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
rassment  of  Ann,  which  was  manifested  by  a 
flush.  « I  have  yielded  to  sister  Ann's  per- 
ns this  time  to  be  a  little  sociable,  and  I 
'shall  make  this  a  beginning  of  sociabilities." 
hope  so,"  returned  Darcet;  «  do  you  think 
iiuch  secluded,  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
nd  and  feelings  ?" 

\o  not,"  was  the  young  girl's  brief  answer, 
lor  came  to  her  cheek,  and  a  painful  ex- 
n  crossed  her  brow,  an  instant.  "But 
nes — "  the  sentence  was  left  unfinished, 
s  curiosity  was  awakened  by  the  sudden 
>f  Christine's  lip,  and  forgetful  of  what  he 
out,  he  perused  her  countenance  longer, 
re  eagerly,  than  was  perfectly  polite  or 
She  felt  his  scrutiny,  and  was  vexed 
?r  tell-tale  face.  There  was  a  silence 
frs.  Lambert  interrupted  by  saying,  with 

should  like  to  hear  more  of  your  adven- 
i.  Darcet,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you." 

certainly !"  he  replied.    And  he  whiled 
quickly  away.    Ann  was  then  urged  to 
!  sing,  which  she  did,  but  there  was  a 
ightiness  mingled  with  her  usual  grace. 
t    you   sing,   Miss    Christine  ?"  asked 
laving  the  piano,  and  approaching  the  win- 
»re  she  sat,  listening  attentively  to  Ann. 
ometiraes,"  answered  Christine,  smiling, 
u  sings  far  better." 
there  judge  of  that.    Is  n't  that  fair  ?" 
ften  err  in  thinking  we  do  better  than 
pie,  but  I  think  we  generally  hit  the 
en  we  discover  that  in  some  things,  at 
ire  not  quite  as  perfect  as  others." 
inly,  but   it  is  the  custom  to  speak  of 

as  if  we  were  inferior  to  those  whom 
regard  aa  beneath  us  in  many  respects. 

7  true  humility  in  that;  we  depart  from 

» 

n  sanctions  many  falsehoods;  to  speak 
Iways,  -would  make  us  many  enemies. 
ght  better  have  them,  than  to  contra- 
ith ;  -what  do  you  think  ?"  Christine 
vi  th  an  earnest  seriousness. 


"  Truth,  and  truth  alone,  should  govern  ns  in 
every  situation,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may,"  said  Darcet  in  a  tone  that  sounded  almost 
stern ;  then  more  gentle  he  added,  «  Before  all 
things  I  prize  a  frank  spirit ;  for  Heaven  may  be 
reflected  there.  With  all,  this  upright  candor 
must  in  a  measure  be  acquired.  Yet,  I  think 
frankness  to  our  own  souls  is  acquired  with  far 
more  labor.  We  shrink  from  a  severe  scrutiny 
into  our  tangled  motives." 

"  And  when  these  motives  are  forced  upon  our 
notice,  we  endeavor  to  palliate  and  excuse  them. 
I  am  sure  it  is  so,"  exclaimed  Christine  earnestly, 
for  her  own  young  heart's  history  came  up  before 
her,  and  she  remembered  that  she  had  excused 
herself  for  acting  and  feeling  wrong,  on  the  plea 
that  others  had  not  done  right  by  her.  «  But" — 
she  continued  after  a  pause,  <*  you  cannot  think 
it  is  well  always  to  express  the  sentiments  which 
circumstances  may  give  rise  to.  Such  a  course 
might  prevent  us  from  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.1' 
«  Certainly  it  might.  The  end  in  view  should 
be  regarded.  Good  sense,  and  a  pure  heart  will 
show  us  the  best  way  in  most  cases." 

There  is  a  power  deep  and  silent,  exerted  by 
good  persons ;  the  folded  blossoms  of  the  heart 
(i  slowly  open  in  their  presence,  and  are  refreshed. 
j  A  new  impulse,  a  pure  aspiration  for  a  higher 
|  life,  a  yearning  after  the  perfecting  of  our  nature, 
'  may  be  sown  as  a  seed  in  hearts  that  are  young, 
f  in  the  work  of  self-conquest.  Thus  it  was  with 
\  Christine.  The  influence  of  Darcet  strengthened 
all  that  was  good  within  her;  and  as  they  re- 
mained long  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  conver- 
\  sat  ion.  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  sentiments, 
gave  clearness  and  strength  to  ideas  that  had  been 
obscure  to  her  before,  because  unexpressed.  Her 
peculiar  situation  had  made  her  far  more  thought- 
ful than  many  of  her  years.  She  thought  she  had 
lost  the  gay  buoyancy  of  her  childhood,  but  she 
was  mistaken.  She  was  one  to  profit  by  lessons 
that  pressed  down  the  bounding  lightness  of  her 
spirit ;  she  was  yet  to  learn  that  she  could  grow 
young  in  glad  feelings,  as  years  rolled  over  her 
head.  There  was  a  subdued  joy  in  her  heart, 
that  was  new  to  her,  and  gave  a  sweetness  to  her 
manner,  as  she  poured  forth  the  guileless  thoughts 
that  first  rose  to  her  lips.  It  seemed  strange  to 
meet  with  the  ardent  sympathy  which  Darcet 
manifested  by  every  look  of  his  intelligent  face ; 
she  could  scarcely  realize  that  it  was  herself, 
that  anybody  really  felt  interested  in  the  thoughts 
and  imaginings  that  had  clustered  around  her 
solitary  hours.  At  parting,  be  said  with  warm 
interest,  as  he  slightly  pressed  hex  hand,  "  I  hope 
Miss  Christine,  we  may  have  many  conversations 
on  the  subjects  we  have  touched  upon  to-night/' 
"Oh!  1  hope  so,"  replied  Christine,  with  a 
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frank,  bneht  smile.  After  the  gentlemen  but 
gone,  Christine  threw  her  arm  around  her  siiter, 
and  laid  gaily,  "  Hav'n't  ws  bad  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, Ann,  my  dear  1" 

"  Pleasant  enough,"  laid  Ann,  trying  to  yawn, 
"  but  I  felt  rather  stupid,  as  I  often  do." 

'■Stupid'  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished girl.  "  You  were  talking  with  Mr. 
Burns  ;  well,  he  did  n't  look  as  if  he  would  ever 
set  the  North  river  a  fire  with  his  energies,  it  is 

Ann  smiled  very  slightly,  then  rather  pettishly 
disengaged  herself,  from  the  detaining  hand 
Christine,  and   taking  a  light,  retired,  withi 
saying  any  thing;  but  a  brief  good  night 


go,  but  I  never  felt  perfectly  easy  in  hit  company ; 

I  was  always  afraid  I  might  say  something  dread- 
ful; something  t bat  would  shock  his  wonderful 
goodness.  But  Christine  seemed  perfectly  ai 
home.  How  bright  and  lovely  she  looked!  I  will 
not  allow  evil  thoughts  to  triumph  over  me-  I 
will  not  be  vexed  simply  because  the  eclipsed 
me,  where  no  one  ever  did  before.  She  is  a  dear, 
affectionate  girl,  and  I  made  a  vow  before  God  U 
love  her  always,  never  to  be  to  her  as  1  was 

A  fervent  prayer  brought  back  to  Aon  all  her 

f     former  tranquillity,  and  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon 

Christine's  forehead,  full  of  repentant  affection 

Just  before  she  went  to  sleep,  she  thought  to  her- 


oon  followed,  wondering  self: 
what  made  Ann  so  mute  and  sharp,  in  her  actions.  J  »  Well,  if  I  may  trust  my  woman's  perception. 
'•  Why,  Ann,  are  youangry  with  me?"she  asked,  j  Dared  will  be  exclaiming,  after  he  has  seen 
going  up  to  her,  us  soon  as  she  entered  the  apart-  i  Christine  a  few  tiroes  more. 


>'l  don't  know  what  I  should  be  angry  for,'1 
was  the  impatient  reply.  "  Can't  a  person  be  a 
little  short  when  sleepy,  without  being  tormented 
with  questions  about  it  7" 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  wont  trouble  you  any  more-"  And 
making  due  allowance  for  Ann's  quick  temper, 
Christine  occupied  herself  good  humouredly  with 
her  own  thoughts.  The  secret  of  Ann's  short- 
ness and  sleepiness  lay  here.  Her  vanity  was 
wounded  to  think,  that  Christine  was  more  inter- 
esting than  her  own  beautiful  self. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  sort  of  a  puritan,  and  now  I 
begin  to  understand  Christine  belter,  I  think  she 
is  too."  thought  Ann,  after  she  had  mused  her 
irritation  away  a  little.  «  He  is  very  polite  and 
agreeable,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  have  him 
always  ready  to  take  me  out  when  I  wanted  to 


«Oh! 


;,  young 


love,  bound  in  thy  rosy  bands'' 


Ann's  perception  proved  correct.  About  a 
year  after  these  cogitations,  Christine  became 
Mrs.  Darcet.  The  sisters  were  much  changed. 
:  but  Christine  the  most  so.  There  was  a  cbild- 
!  like  simplicity  and  sweetness  beaming  from  her 
:■  young  face  which  Ann  needed.  Yet  bad  much 
i  haughtiness  faded  from  the  brow  of  that  beautiful 
'■  girl ;  she  had  grown  better ;  but  as  yet  her  heart 
>  had  not  been  schooled  in  suffering  as  Christine  s 
'  bad.  There  was  deep  affection  in  the  warm  tears 
<  that  fell  upon  the  bride's  cbeek,  as  poor  Ann  felt 
that  she  had  indeed  gone  to  bless  another  with 
'  her  tender  goodness.  Christine's  warm  heart 
i  grew  yet  more  sunny  in  ber  ovra  happy  Utile 
;  borne,  and  her  feelings  more  open  and  expansive, 
i  beneath  the  genial  influence  of  friendly  eyes. 


WHERE    IS    THE    SPIRIT    LAND. 

I!  HERE  i.  that  bappy  spirit  j  A  fmt'  vhtn  "*|- "?  '" 


All  think  sad 
K\  ves,  there  >■ 


A  more  congenial  clime  ! 


DEATH     07    MARCO     BOZZAHIS. 


1J3 


I  hear  its  gentle  whispers  soft, 
Boroe  on  the  evening's  breeze ; 

And  see  its  mighty  moving  pow'r 
Extend  o'er  earth  and  seas. 


It  fills  creation  as  a  soul, 
Cause  in  effect  combin'd  ; 

Although  as  equally  distinct 
As  matter  is  from  mind. 


How  vain  1ms  been  the  search  of  those, 

By  sense  and  passion  blind, 
Who've  sought  alone  in  outward  things 

This  secret  world  of  mind  ; 
For  ah,  it  is  not  up  above, 

High  in  the  field  of  space ; 
Nor  can  we  of  it  predicate 

The  things  of  time  and  place. 

Nay,  't  is  a  state  of  purest  thought ; 

A  land  of  light  and  love ; 
And  not  a  place,  as  many  think, 

Among  the  stars  above. 


Pervading  all  material  things, 

In  ev'ry  clime  and  sphere ; 
Its  recreating  life  and  pow'r 

Surrounds  us  every  where  ; 
And  oh  !  upon  mankind  it  pours 
i     Its  streams  of  gushing  thought, 
Which  we  dull  mortals  here  below 

Deem,  are  by  fancy  wrought. 

Nay,  't  is  a  truth,  the  lines  I  've  penn'd, 
Though  seeming  mine  they  be ; 

Though  dark  with  blemishes,  my  own, 
Have  come,  sweet  land !  from  thee. 


o 


DEATH    OF    MARCO    BOZZARIS. 


BY      JOSEPH      H.      BUTLER. 


Author   of   "Wild   Flowers   of  Poeij,"    4cc. 


"  Should  you  miss  me  in  the  conflict,  seek  me  in  the  Pachas  tent."— (£ort  words  of  Bozxaris.) 


IDNIGHT  is  sleeping 

on  the  hills 
Of  Hellas' clasic  shore, 
And  brooding  darkness 

hangs  above 
The  Hellespont's  deep 

roar. 
No  moon  was  up,  with 

silv'ry  ray, 
To  cheer    the  solemn 
scene ; 

And  not  a  star  attends  the  path 
Of  night's  retired  Queen. 
But,  where  the  Crescent,  curling  high, 
Extends  its  silver  bow, 
The  Musselmen  are  drowned  in  sleep 
And  dreaming  of  the  foe,— 
They  dream  the  motning  soon  will  rise 
To  see  the  battle  won, 
While  quenched  in  night  the  cross  shall  sink 
With  freedom's  dying  sun  ! 

Surrounded  by  his  slaves  of  state, 
The  Pacha  lies  at  rest 


Along  his  stately  ottoman, 

In  gorgeous  garments  dress'd. 

Who  would  not  sleep  profoundly  here  ? 

What  harm,  or  fear,  can  be, 

When  every  pass  is  guarded  sure 

By  Eastern  chivalry  ? 

At  the  same  hour,  a  noble  band, 
In  forest  high  and  deep, 
Muster'd  beneath  a  patriot  eye — 
That  knew  not  how  to  sleep. 
Their  hearts  and  blades  were  tempered  so 
They  would  not  break  or  yield, 
As  Persian's  thousands  knew  loo  well 
On  many  a  bloody  field. 
Around  them  rose  the  mountain  still, 
Piercing  the  gloom  of  night, 
And  hope's  bright  star  was  sparkling  yet, 
Mid  danger's  tempest,  bright — 
The  son's  of  sires  who  fought  as  well 
tin  old  Platea's  day, 
With  steel  as  good,  and  arms  as  strong 
And  souls  as  true  as  they. 
List  to  that  fearful  onset  cry ! 
It  lises  on  the  air, 
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Voices  are  sounding  in  the  gloom— 
The  flashing  blades  are  bare ! 
Bozzaris  heads  his  "  Spartan  band," 
From  mountain  hold  and  vale, 
With  hearts  as  bold  as  ever  beat 
Beneath  a  soldier's  mail. — 
"  The  Greek!"— "the  Greek!"— the  tyrant  wakes 
To  hear  that  cry  prolong ; 
To  night  he  pays  for  countless  deeds 
Of  unrequited  wrong. 
Above  the  roar  of  conflict  wild 
He  hears  Bozzaris'  cry, 
Cheering  his  band  of  Suliotes 
To  coming  victory  ! 

"  On !  for  your  fathers'  trampled  graves ! 
On  for  your  mountains  dear  ! 
Let  not  the  dark-eyed  maids  of  Greece 
All  vainly  shed  a  tear  ! 
Strike,  for  the  banner  of  the  just ! 
The  cross  above  us  floats- 
Greece  bleeds — and  ye  must  staunch  her  woiwds, 
My  gallant  Suliotes ! 
We  yield  the  Turk  no  quarter ; 
We  breathe  no  breath  of  peace— 
Ho  !  for  our  God  the  battle  is, 
And — for  our  homes  in  Greece !" 

Then,  shrill  upon  the  midnight  blast, 
Went  up  the  ring  of  swords, 
And,  as  the  lightning  winged  shaft, 
They  smote  the  Turkish  hordes, 
Tho'  firm  they  stand,  and  fierce  they  fought, 
Those  turban'd  Infidels, 
Before  the  blast  of  fire  and  steel 
Like  Autumn  leaves,  they  fell ! 
The  joyful  cry  of  victory, 
Went  up  in  noble  pride, 
But  dearly  was  that  triumph  won— 
For,  hejie  Bozzaris — died ! 

Away  his  weeping  followers 
Their  wounded  chief  conveyed, 
And  saw  the  smile  of  conquest  bright 
That  on  his  features  played  ; 
It  settled  on  his  marble  brow, 
And  in  his  closing  eye, 
As  forth  the  noble  spirit  pasa'd 
To  seek  its  kindred  sky. 

So  on  some  lurid  summer  day 
The  storm  expires  in  peace, 
And  calm  the  firmament  appears 
Amid  the  cloudy  fleece.— 
A  wail  comes  from  the  isles  of  Gieece, 
And  from  her  myrtle  bowers ; 
A  dirge  of  wild  lament  ascends 
From  her  sweet  breast  of  flowers. 
Twine  cypress  with  the  rosy  wreath, 
Young  maidens,  in  the  dance ; 


Let  amble  fillets  deck  your  hair, 

And  grief,  each  countenance  ! 

For  smitten  is  the  bravest  heart 

That  ever  bled  on  field, 

And  set  his  hope's  new  risen  star, 

And  broken  is  your  shield. 

The  moon,  along  Morea's  hills, 

Looked  out  in  purple  pride, 

And  saw  the  tyrant's  might,  a  wreck 

Extending  far  and  wide. 

The  cloven  turbans  stain'd  with  blood, 

Were  rolling  useless  now, 

And  sunken  in  a  crimson  sea 

The  Crescent's  silver  bow. — 

The  sheathless  Atagan  lay  there, 

And  shivered  scimetar, 

Too  often  red  with  noble  blood 

In  most  unholy  war. 

The  blighted  wild-flower,  tinged  with  gore, 

Hung  drooping  on  its  stem, 

And  fire-scorched  boughs  lay  reeking  o'er 

Some  costly  diadem ! 

Forth  from  their  ancient  rock-nests,  high, 
The  famished  raven  sped, 
With  piercing  wail,  and  whetted  beak, 
To  banquet  on  the  dead ! 
Oh !  blunted  be  the  battle  blade 
In  everlasting  rust, 
When  e'er  it  flashes  from  its  sheath 
To  aid  a  cause  unjust ! 
Stretch  thy  Almighty  arm,  0  God  ! 
To  chain  the  storm  of  war, 
And  dash  to  dust  the  flaming  wheels 
Of  mad  ambition's  car ! 
Send  forth  thy  ministers  of  grace, 
With  lips  of  love  and  peace, 
So  man  may  love  his  fellow  man 
And  rude  contention 


Sad  Missolonghi's  blighted  towers 
Shall  oft  the  story  tell, 
Of  many  a  gallant  chief,  that  there 
In  freedom's  battle  fell ; 
But,  he — the  bravest  of  the  brave — 
Shall  ever  live  to  be 
A  beacon  to  her  isles  around, 
A  name  for  Liberty  ! 
And  He— the  Pilgrim  Poet  too — * 
Shall  have  his  meed  of  fame 
Transmitted  down  to  future  times, 
Linked  with  Bozzaris'  name ; 
Oh !  ever  may  earth's  bosom  nurse 
Such  sons  of  worthy  sires, 
And  Liberty  forever  keep 
Unquenched  her  altar-fires ! 

•  Byron. 


WORDS    FOR    A    TRIO 

An  argument,  like  a  good  trio,  should  be 

Where  we  all  differ,  and  yet  a'l  agree 

In  truth,  and  in  tone,  and  in  blest  harmony. 


THE    SUBTEBFUGE 


A     TALE. 


BY      MRS.      HUGHS. 


i 


ELL!  Miss Gyr- 


rjafe 


^^ft^V  ston,"  said  Mr.  i 
^|H^  Fairpoint,  as  he  { 


sat  one  evening 
beside  his  wife 
and  the  young 
lady  he  addres- 
sed,  enjoying  a 
m^jm  cap  of  tea,  which  ', 
^J^kJ^J  seemed  more 
^^r^^jthan  usually  de- 
— /N — -'lightful,  in  con- 
>  of  a  few  weeks  absence  from  home, 
ive  now  had  some  opportunity  of  judging 
Philadelphia  society ;  Dray  what  do  you 
it?" 

must  not  call  upon  Miss  Gyrston  yet. 
her  opinion  of  the  Philadelphians,"  in- 
!  his  wife,  before  the  lady  spoken  to 
to  answer  ;  «  you  must  wait  till  you 
a  at  home  awhile,  to  take  us  among  our 
for  since  you  have  been  away,  I  have 
i  complete  prisoner." 

do  not  talk  of  my  having  been  a 
'  returned  Miss  Gyrston ;  "for  there 
>]y  been  a  day  since  Mr.  Fairpoint  left 
t  we  have  not  paraded  two  or  three 
and  down  Chesnut  street ;  and  I  have 
ecided,  ^that  the  Philadelphia  ladies 
ididly,  and  are,  upon  the  whole,  much 
:ing  than  I  expected  to  find  them." 
s  no  trifling  degree  of  praise  to  award 
oined  the  master  of  the  house ;  while 
lile,  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  suppress, 
m  to  his  wife  what  was  his  opinion  of 
t's  observation  ;  ««  especially,"  he 
it  is  the  opinion  of  a  New  Yorker. 
y,  however,  before  you  leave  us,  to  let 
re  into  the  interior  of  the  temples,  that 
o  be  so  handsomely  decorated  without.  \ 
,"  added  he,  <<  turning  to  his  wife, 
friends  neglected  you,  in  the  same 
that    you    have  absented  yourselves 


>> 


!   on  the  contrary,  all  our  most  inti- 
s    have   spent  the  chief  part  of  their 
We    have  passed  few  evenings  [ 


us. 


without  either  Louisa  and  Lydia  Melville,  or  their 
sweet  mother,  and  sometimes  all  three  ;  and 
Cecilia,  who  you  know  seldom  fails  to  accom- 
pany her  cousins." 

"  Especially  when  Mr.  Lionel  Krugar  is  of  the 
party,"  interrupted  Miss  Gyrston. 

"  Mrs.  Fearing,' too,  and  a  few  others,  to  whom 
I  am  most  partial,"  continued  the  lady  of  the 
house  scarcely  seeming  to  notice  Miss  Gyrston's 
remark,  have  frequently  been  to  see  us  ;  and 
sometimes  all  whom  I  have  named,  have  formed 
parties,  and  surprised  us  with  most  welcome 
evening  visits." 

"  And  knowing  the  ladies  of  the  party,  I  could 
enumerate  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  were 
accompanied,"  returned  her  husband.  "  First 
there  was  my  friend  and  favorite,  Alfred  Dhu- 
ring,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  lovely 
Louisa."  ' 

"  But  do  not  imagine,  Harry,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Fairpoint,"  that  his  attentions  have  been 
exclusively  engrossed  by  her.  Miss  Gyrston 
has,  I  assure  you,  received  no  small  portion." 

"  Oh  hush!  Mrs.  Fairpoint,"  cried  the  young 
lady,  blushing,  but  looking,  at  the  same  time,  by 
no  means  displeased  at  the  compliment  which  she 
disclaimed. 

"You  know,"  continued  her  hostess,  "that 
however  late  it  was  when  he  left  us  the  even- 
ing before,  he  generally  contrived  some  errand 
for  visiting  us  again  in  the  morning,  though  he 
was  very  sure  that  Louisa  would  not  then  be 
here." 

«  Because,"  replied  her  guest,  evidently 
neither  very  anxious  to  believe  her  own  sugges- 
tion, nor  to  have  others  give  it  more  credit ; 
<<  you  know  he  always  Raid  he  had  called  on  Lis 
way  down  to  the  counting  house,  to  see  if  yon 
wanted  any  thing  that  he  could  do  for  you,  while 
Mr.  Fairpoint  was  from  home." 

<<  I  allow  that  was  his  ostensible  errand,  but 
of  his  real  one  you  must  permit  me  to  form  my 
own  opinion." 

«  Oh !  you  only  want  something  to  plague  me 
about,"  said  the  young  lady,  while  the  blushes 
that  covered  her  cheeks  and  the  smiles  that 
lurked  about  her  mouth,  proved  that  she  was 
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any  thing  but  plagued  at  the  idea  of  being  an 
object  of  attraction  to  the  handsome  Alfred. 
<<  You  know  very  well  that  he  only  came  in  the 
mornings  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to 
you  while  Mr.  Fairpoint  was  away,  for  he  very 
often  did  not  even  sit  down." 

"  You  are  right,  Miss  Gyrston,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
point,  evidently  not  at  all  anxious  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  his  friend  and  favorite  having  been 
attracted  by  their  visitor.  "You  only  do  my 
friend  Alfred  justice,  in  supposing  that  he  was 
on  the  watch  to  find  out  where  he  could  render  a 
service.  That  is  exactly  his  character.  Where 
ever  he  can  be  most  useful,  or  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  showing  an  unostentatious  mark 
of  attention  and  kindness,  there  Alfred  is  sure  to 
be  found.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  most  honor- 
able, upright  and  amiable  men  I  ever  knew. 
You  have  some  idea  of  his  qualities  as  a  com- 
panion, but  even  his  mental  endowments,  supe- 
rior as  they  are,  you  would  find  surpassed,  if  you 
knew  him  well  enough,  by  those  of  the  heart. 
Indeed,  60  high  is  my  opinion  of  him  in  that  re- 
spect, that  I  feel  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Jeffries 
said  of  Professor  Play  fair,  that  it  is  as  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  a  mean  or  ungenerous  action, 
as  it  is  for  his  body  to  cease  to  gravitate,  or  his 
soul  to  live." 

"  He  is  not  rich,  I  believe?"  said  Miss  Gyr- 
ston in  a  sort  of  inquiring  tone. 

«  Not  rich,  certainly,  but  he  is  at  the  head  of 
a  large  and  prosperous  establishment,  of  which 
he  has  almost  the  entire  management ;  and  there 
is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  even  bad  as  the  times 
are,  that  his  judgment,  prudence  and  knowledge 
of  business,  will  soon  rank  him  among  the 
wealthiest  of  our  merchants." 

<<  You  seem  to  think  he  is  attached  to  Miss 
Louisa  Melville,  the  widow's  daughter?"  said 
the  young  lady  in  the  same  inquiring  tone. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  if  I  have  any  skill 
in  divining  the  human  countenance,  he  is  not 
regarded  with  indifference  by  her  " 

"  Stop  !  stop !  Harry  !  You  are  going  too  \ 
far  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fairpoint.  "  Say  what  you 
please  of  Alfred.  He  is  a  man  and  your  own 
particular  friend;  but  I  cannot  have  you  pass 
sentence,  so  unhesitatingly,  on  my  sweet  friend 
Louisa.  Besides,  they  have  only  known  each 
other  a  very  few  months." 

<<  Much  damage  has  been  done  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  Caddy.  However,  I  will  not  offend 
your  feelings  any  farther  on  that  subject,  nor 
pass  further  sentence  on  your  friend  than  to  say 
she  is  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  that  I  ever 
beheld." 

<«  Do  you  not  think  she  laughs  too  much?" 
asked  Miss  Gyrston.  J 


« If  her  laugh  were  the  unmeaning  giggle  that 
many  young  ladies  mistake  for  sprightliness,.i 
should  certainly  say  <  yes.'  But  her  laugh  is 
never  misplaced,  nor  without  a  cause;  and  its 
music  falls  upon  the  ear  as  the  hilarity  of  a  pure 
and  joyous  heart.  Her  sister  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  to  be  the  handsomer.  Her  beauty  is  of 
symmetry  of  feature,  but  there  is  an  air  of  anxiety 
in  the  expression  of  her  countenance  that  produces 
an  almost  painful  effect.  Her  cousin  Cecilia, 
though  handsome,- is  different  from  them  both; 
and  while  Louisa  gains  admiration,  because  she 
does  not  appear  to  think  of  it,  and  Lydia 
obtains  it,  by  seeming  almost  to  deprecate 
it  ;  the  haughty  self-possessed  Cecilia,  often 
loses  that  for  which  she  is  always  craving; 
by  proudly  demanding  as  a  right,  what  many  are 
almost  unwilling  to  grant  as  a  favor.  She  talks 
well,  but  she  evidently  only  talks  for  the  sake  of 
display ;  while  Louisa's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is 
occupied  with  what  she  6ees  and  hears.  When 
she  langhs,  you  see  no  distortion  of  the  month 
to  display  a  beauty,  or  to  conceal  a  defect ;  and 
when  she  talks,  you  are  astonished  how  one  so 
beautiful  can  be  so  perfectly  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing a  single  charm." 

"  You  are  certainly  determined,  Harry,  to 
prove  of  what  materials  I  am  made.  You  have 
no  idea  how  jealous  you  make  me,  by  bestowing 
such  unqualified  praise  on  another;"  said  his  wife 
with  a  smile  that  contradicted  her  own  assertions ; 
"  so  I  think  you  had  better  change  your  subject." 

"  Well  then,  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;"  returned 
the  husband,  laughing,  « I  will  proceed,  as  I  at 
first  intended,  to  enumerate  the  rest  of  the  beaux. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  Lionel  Erugar,  of  course 
would  be  found  in  the  orbit  of  the  planet  round 
which  he  always  revolves,  to  talk  of  the  pretty 
toys  he  has  made,  and  the  elegant  dresses  seen  in 
his  morning  rambles." 

"Do  you  not  think  he  has  a  gTeat  deal  of 
talent  ?"  inquired  Miss  Gyrston. 

"  He  has  considerable  mechanical  genius,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  "and  if  he  had  not  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  to  a  large  fortune,  he  might 
have  distinguished  himself,  perhaps,  as  an  engi- 
neer, a  cabinet  maker,  or  a  wheel-right,  the 
lowest  of  which  occupations  would  have  been  a 
more  honorable  distinction,  than  any  thing  that 
now  occupies  his  mind.  He  neither  reads  nor 
thinks,  so  that  he  neither  enlarges  his  mind  nor 
cultivates  his  taste." 

"  You  have  a  very  different  opinion  of  him, 
from  what  Miss  Louisa  Melville  has,"  said  Miss 
Gyrston,  "for  the  other  day,  when  we  were  dis- 
puting about  the  colors  of  some  dresses  that  she 
was  looking  at,  she  said  she  would  wait  ard 
ask  Lionel's  opinion,  for  he  had  so  much  taste." 
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"Such  taste  as  often  distinguishes  a  milliner, 
ami  makes  her  fortune,  it  is  possible  he  may  boast 
of,"  returned  the  gentleman ;  and  then  convinced 
that  no  explanation  that  he  could  enter  into,  would 
make  him  intelligible  to  the  lady,  he  proceeded. 
•»  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  him,  is,  that  he  has 
no  vicious  propensities ;  and,  as  happily  for  him, 
he  attached  himself  very  early  to  Louisa ;  he  has 
naturally  derived  a  little  more  power  of  thinking 
from  her,  than  he  would  ever  have  acquired  by 
any  efforts  of  his  own." 

"  I  have  always  thought  they  were  even  en- 
gaged," rejoined  Miss  Gyrston ;  "  indeed,  he  evi- 
dently wishes  people  to  think  so,  by  the  manner 
lie  often  talks  to  her." 

<<  And  no  doubt  wishes  to  think  so  Himself,  but 
he  knows  perfectly  well,  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  so  constantly  with  her,  if  there 
was  not  a  clear  understanding  between  them, 
that  her  feelings  towards  him,  are  only  those  of 
a  sister." 

"  And  does  the  same  understanding  exist  be* 
tween  her  sister  and  the  elder  Mr.  Krugar?" 

"  That  I  cannot  answer  for,"  replied  Mr  Fair- 
point.  «  They  are  both  very  reserved,  and  I 
suspect  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  they 
neither  of  them  know  how  matters  stand  between 
them  ;  for  though  they  have  been  near  neighbors 
and  companions  since  they  were  children ;  they 
never  yet  seem  to  have  overcome  their  natural 
reserve  towards  each  other." 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  waiter  to  remove  the 
tea  things,  caused  an  interruption  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  Miss  Gyrston  having  left  the  room, 
Mr.  Fairpoint,  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  his 
wife,  exclaimed,  »<  What  in  the  world,  Caroline, 
made  you  take  such  a  fancy  to  that  young  lady, 
as  to  induce  you  to  invite  her  to  visit  you  ?" 

"  Well!  you  know,  when  you  were  obliged  to 
leave  me  alone  at  Long  Branch,  and  little  Harry 
took  sick,  I  was  in  a  very  forlorn  and  miserable 
situation ;  and  Miss  Gyrston,  who  had  been  in- 
troduced to  me  by  some  ladies  to  whose  party 
she  belonged,  paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention ; 
besides,  Harry  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and 
would  allow  her  to  do  things  for  him  that  he 
would  not  permit  any  one  else,  but  myself  to  do ; 
and  that  you  know  is  a  sure  way  to  a  mother's 
heart.  I,  therefore,  felt  myself  under  great  obli- 
gations to  her,  and  as  she  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  see  Philadelphia,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  only 
going  home  to  see  you  pack  off  on  your  long  jour- 
ney, I  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  return 
with  me ;  which  she  very  readily  agreed  to." 

"  This  is  a  very  natural  way  of  accounting  for 
the  thing,  certainly,  said  the  husband ;  but  I  can- 
not help  feeling  sorry  that  the  elegant  and  intelli- 
gent Mrs.  Fairpoint,  should  have  to  introduce  to 
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her  friends,  one  who  is  so  little  calculated  to  do 
credit  to  her  taste  and  judgment." 

«<0h!  you  judge  of  her  rather  too  severely, 
Harry,  remonstrated  the  wife ;  for  I  believe  she 
will  pass  off  pretty  fairly  among  the  generality 
of  young  ladies.  She  has  not  much  cultivation 
of  mind,  it  is  true ;  but  she  is  rather  pretty ;  she 
dances  well,  sings  a  little,  plays  on  the  guitar  a 
little,  and  speaks  French  a  very,  a  very  little ; 
and—" 

"  And  has  a  very  vulgar  mind,"  interrupted 
the  husband.  « I  have  seen  many  a  woman  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  who  had  more 
delicacy  of  mind  and  refinement  of  feeling 
than  she  has  with  all  her  little  accomplishments. 
And  how  you  could  ever  have  put  it  into  her  head 
that  Alfred  Dhuring,  was  an  admirer  of  hers,  is 
perfectly  astonishing !" 

"  Indeed,  Harry,  he  was  very  attentive  to  her ; 
he  often  brought  her  books,  and  New  York  news- 
papers, and  such  things." 

"  Any  thing  that  he  thought  would  assist  you 
in  the  business  of  entertaining  her ;  for  that  is 
consistent  with  his  character;  but  that  Alfred 
Dhuring  should  admire  such  a  woman,  is  an  ano- 
maly in  nature  that  cannot  be  conceived." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  several  of  those 
friends  of  whom  they  had  been  speaking,  came  to 
welcome  Mr.  Fairpoint  back  to  his  family  circle, 
and  foT  some  time  the  conversation  was  general 
and  lively,  till  at  length  Cecilia  Melville,  who 
always  courted  an  invitation  to  sing,  went  to  the 
instrument,  delighted  at  all  times  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  powers  of  her  voice, 
of  which  she  was  exceedingly  proud,  without 
being  conscious  that  it  was  much  more  remark- 
able for  its  strength  than  its  melody.  Louisa 
was  seated  beside  the  centre  table,  and  was  turn- 
ing some  music  over  carelessly,  when  Alfred 
Dhuring  came  up  to  her  and  seated  himself  on  a 
chair  that  was  near  her.  "How  do  you  like  that 
song  ?"  said  he  in  a  sort  of  suppressed  voice,  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  singer. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Louisa. 

"  Indeed !  why  not  ?  I  have  always  thought  it 
very  pretty." 

"  I  do  not  like  it,  because  it  does  not  mean  any 
thing." 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  mean  a  great  deal.  To 
those  who  know  any  thing  of  love,  its  language 
cannot  but  be  thought  very  expressive  and 
natural,"  6aid  Alfred,  with  warmth. 

"  Then  remember,"  said  Louisa,  smiling,  "you 
prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion  by  your  own 
argument,  for  the  lady,  (I  suppose  it  to  be  a  lady 
that  is  speaking,  as  the  words  are  too  inconsistent 
to  be  a  gentleman's,)  begins  by  saying,  <  I  do  not 
love  thee !  no !  I  do  not  love  thee !'  and  then  she 
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goes  on  to  express  feelings,  that  are  only  expres- 
sive of  love  of  the  most  ardent  kind ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  we  are  not  to  understand  it  to  be  love, 
you  must  admit  that  it  does  not  mean  any  thing." 

"  There  are  lips,"  said  Alfred,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  expressively  on  the  face  of  her 
whom  he  addressed,  <<  from  which  it  would  make 
me  most  happy  to  hear  such  language." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Louisa,  without  seeming 
to  notice  his  manner;  "but  suppose,  for  an 
instant,  that  you  heard  your  wife  using  such  lan- 
guage to  another.  How  do  you  think  you  would 
like  it ;  even  though  she  did  preface  her  harangue 
with,  « I  do  not  love  thee  V  " 

«  Not  at  all !  But  that  preface,  is  only  meant, 
I  presume,  as  a  cloak  for  her  modesty." 

"  As  a  cloak  for  vice,  I  would  rather  say.  It 
is  a  subterfuge,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  is 
bad.  There  is  less  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  an  openly  expressed  vice,  than  from  one  veiled 
in  a  specious  garb ;  for  many  minds  that  would 
start  at  open  vice,  have  not  discrimination  enough 
to  detect  it  under  its  concealment." 

"WhyLui!  you  are  quite  serious  this  even- 
ing. I  scarcely  ever  heard  you  make  so  serious 
a  speech  before,"  said  Lionel  Krugar,  who  had 
joined  them  just  as  Louisa  last  began  to  speak. 

<(  You  never  gave  me  a  chance  of  being  serious 
with  you,"  returned  the  lovely  girl,  "for  you 
keep  me  constantly  laughing,  either  at  you  or 
with  you." 

(<Weli!  so  be  it!  I  would  rather  hear  you 
laugh,  even  though  you  laughed  at  myself,  than 
have  you  begin  to  preach.  But  come!  I  am 
sent  to  ask  you  to  sing.  So  allow  me  to  lead  you 
to  the  piano." 

<'What  shall  I  sing?"  asked  she,  as  she  took 
her  seat  at  the  instrument,  whither  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  Alfred.  "Will  you  have  this?"  she 
added,  taking  up  the  song  of  "Then  X  '11  not 
love  thee." 

"Oh!  no!  not  that,"  cried  Alfred,  earnestly, 
•'I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  from  your  lips." 
A  deep  blush  suffused  Louisa's  cheek,  and  she 
struck  the  instrument  with  an  unsteady  hand ; 
but  it  was  ouly  for  an  instant ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  began  to  sing  Mrs.  Hemans's  beautiful 
invocation  to  sleep,  with  great  sweetness  and 
feeling.  Alfred  hung  upon  her  strains  with  de- 
light, for  though  she  did  not  pretend  to  be  what 
is  called  a  singer ;  she  had  an  exceedingly  sweet 
voice,  and  to  those  who  preferred  pathos  to  ex- 
ecution, her  singing  was  listened  to  with  much 
more  pleasure  than  that  of  her  cousin.  Song 
after  song  was  asked  for  by  the  two  young  men,  till 
she  at  length  started  up  and  declared  she  had 
sung  herself  hoarse.  Miss  Gyrston  was  then 
called  upon  by  the  mistress  of  the*  house,  and  that 


young  lady  took  up  her  guitar,  but  she  was  ill 
prepared  to  give  effect  to  her  music,  had  her 
powers  even  been  greater  than  they  really  were, 
for  her  mind  was  soured  and  mortified,  by  seeing 
Louisa  engross  the  attention  of  Alfred  Dhuring 
so  entirely,  and  her  voice  become  husky  and  her 
touch  so  feeble  that  her  accompaniment  could 
scarcely  be  heard ;  which  Lionel  afterwards  de- 
clared, was  exceedingly  fortunate,  as  she  seldom 
happened  to  strike  the  right  string. 

"  What  are  you  three  cogitating  there  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Fairpoint,  as  soon  as  his  guest  had  finished 
her  song,  and  desirous  by  making  the  conversa- 
tion general,  to  prevent  any  invitations  for  her 
to  continue  her  music.  "  You  appear  to  be  dis- 
cussing something  very  momentous." 

"  We  are  talking  about  a  bachelor's  ball  on  a 
small  scale,  that  we  are  going  to  give,"  answered 
Lionel.  « It  is  rather  early  in  the  season,  but  as 
Dhuring  will  be  off  to  New  Orleans  before  the 
proper  time  comes,  we  shall  anticipate  it  a  little. 
Lydia  and  Lui  were  both  prevented  by  sickness 
from  going  to  the  public  ball,  last  winter,  so  we 
are  going  to  give  a  private  one,  to  make  up  to  . 
them  for  the  loss." 

"  Well !  let  us  hear  some  of  your  arrange- 
ments," said  the  master  of  the  house.  «  When 
and  where  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Some  time  next  week,"  replied  Alfred;  «  bat 
the  where,  we  have  not  yet  determined  upon. 
The  public  ball  rooms  are  all  too  large,  and  we 
cannot,  at  present,  remember  a  smaller  room  that 
would  be  suitable." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  my  letting  you  have  the 
use  of  my  parlors?"  asked  Mrs.  Fearing. 

"  Oh !  that  would  do  exactly,"  cried  the  two 
young  men  at  the  same  instant.  « We  have 
already,"  continued  Alfred,  "determined  to  re- 
quest you  and  Mrs.  Melville  and  Mrs.  Fairpoint 
to  be  the  lady  patronesses." 

"  But,  under  Mrs.  Fearing's  own  roof  it  will 
need  no  other  patronage  than  her  own,"  said  Mrs. 
Melville,  "and  I  have  no  skill  in  such  things." 

"  And  I  am  rather  too  young  to  take  such  a 
dignity  upon  myself,"  added  Mrs.  Fairpoint. 
"  So  we  will  leave  Mrs.  Fearing  to  the  undis- 
puted honor." 

"  Well !  I  will  take  it  all,"  said  Mrs.  Fearing, 
good-naturedly,  "  so  now  go  on  with  your  arrange- 
ments." 

These  served  for  subjects  of  conversation  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  the  party  at  last  took 
leave,  each  highly  delighted  with  the  anticipated 
pleasure. 

"  You  all  seem  to  think  Louisa  Melville,  ex- 
tremely artless,"  said  Miss  Gyrston,  when  the 
guests  were  gone,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Fairpoint 
were  left  alone;  «  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  seldonr 
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teen  a  young  lady  with  less  of  the  artlessness 
yon  give  her  credit  for,  than  she  has.  Did  you 
see  how  she  fidgetted  about  till  she  got  Mr. 
Dhoring  drawn  to  her  ?" 

"I  saw  her  go  to  the  piano  with  Cecilia,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fairpoint,  <<  and  then,  after  standing 
beside  her  for  a  considerable  time,  she  went  and 
sat  down,  but  I  did  not  see  any  appearance  of 
contrivance  or  art  about  what  she  did.  She  was 
evidently  tired  with  standing  and  took  the  seat 
that  was  nearest  to  her." 

«  Where  she  was  very  sure  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, when  they  saw  her  sitting  alone,  would  soon 
come  to  her." 

••Louisa  is  so  much  admired  and  courted  by 
the  gentlemen  generally,  that  theTe  seems  to  be 
no  need  of  her  using  any  contrivance  to  draw 
forth  their  attention.  If  she  thought  about  it  at 
all,  which  I  do  not  believe  she  did,  she  would 
have  been  sure  she  would  soon  have  as  many 
about  her  as  she  wished." 

"Bat,  perhaps,  she  might  not  have  got  Mr. 
Dhnring  so  soon,  if  she  had  not  tried  for  it." 

As  Miss  Gyrston  said  this,  her  hostess  recol- 
lected that  Alfred  had  been  sitting  talking  to  that 
young  lady,  and  had  risen  soon  after  Louisa  had 
seated  herself  by  the  table,  and  gone  to  her.  This 
at  once  accounted  to  her  for  the  remarks  her 
guest  had  made,  as  well  as  for  the  change  j>f  coun- 
tenance that  she  had  before  observed,  but  for 
which  she  had  not  before  been  able  to  account. 
Convinced  that  nothing  that  she  could  say,  would 
have  power  to  drive  away  the  demon  of  jealousy, 
she  forbore  from  any  further  remark,  but  lighted 
the  chamber  candles. 

"  She  shall  suffer  for  this,"  said  Miss  Gyrston, 
as  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow;  << or  it  will 
not  be  my  fault." 

The  next  morning,  on  sitting  down  to  the  break- 
fist  table,  Mrs.  Fairpoint  observed  that  the  clouds 
of  the  previous  evening  still  hung  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  visitor ;  but  scarcely  had  she  made 
the  remark  to  herself,  when  the  door  bell  rang, 
and  the  next  moment  Alfred  was  in  the  room. 

"  I  called,  Fairpoint,"  said  he,  after  making 
his  salutations  to  the  ladies ;  <<  thinking  that  you 
might,  perhaps,  be  tired  and  not  disposed  to  go 
down  the  street  so  early,  to  know  if  I  could  do 
any  thing  for  you." 

Mrs.  Fairpoint  cast  her  eyes  across  the  table, 
and  saw  Miss  Gyrston's  face  brightened  with 
smiles,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure, 
which  increased  every  moment,  when  Alfred 
taking  a  seat  by  her  side,  began  to  talk  to  her 
•bout  the  intended  ball.  Mr.  Fairpoint  had  re- 
turned, and  yet  her  morning  visits  were  not  dis- 
continued. Mrs.  Fairpoint  had  said,  he  never 
'before  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  them ; 


what  then  was  it  that  brought  him  ?  Mr.  Fair* 
point  said  it  was  a  wish  to  oblige ;  that  might  be ; 
but  was  it  not  himself  that  he  was  trying  to 
oblige?  And  would  he  have  made  the  same 
obliging  visits,  if  the  Fairpoints  had  been  alone? 
These  were  questions,  that  vanity  or  self-love,  or 
some  such  feeling  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  the  young  lady  was  all 
smiles  and  good  humor  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  and  the  morning  after  that, 
and  for  several  succeeding  ones,  Alfred  still  con- 
tinued to  pay  his  usual  visit  at  Mr.  Fairpoint's, 
generally  on  the  plea  of  making  inquiries  of  the 
ladies,  respecting  some  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  ball,  as  he  was  on  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. But  Miss  Gyrston,  cared  not  on  what 
pretended  business  he  came ;  he  still  continued 
to  take  his  seat  by  her  side,  and  talked  and 
laughed,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  she 
was  generally  in  good  spirits  the  whole  day  after. 
It  is  true,  she  often  heard  of  his  spending  his 
jj  evenings  at  Mrs.  Melville's,  or  somewhere  else 
in  company  with  Louisa ;  but  then,  she  had  her- 
self, on  those  evenings,  generally,  been  out  pay- 
ing visits  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairpoint,  so  that 
he  could  not.  however  much  he  had  wished  it, 
have  spent  that  time  with  her ;  and  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  make  use  of  the  time  when  they  were 
sure  of  having  a  snug  chat  together,  she  was  satis- 
fied, or  at  least  tried  to  think  she  was  so,  though 
she  often  found  herself  sighing  and  saying  ;  <<  If 
that  Louisa  was  but  out  of  the  way,  I  should 
feel  sure  of  him;  and  what  an  establishment  it 
would  be !  I  must  try  and  get  quit  of  her  as  a 
rival,  some  how  or  other  !" 

"  What  dress  do  you  intend  to  wear,  to-morrow 
night,  Lui  ?"  asked  Lionel,  the  evening  previous 
to  the  ball,  with  the  familiarity  that  their  inti- 
macy from  childhood  warranted. 

« I  shall  wear  my  white  satin,"  answered 
Louisa. 

«« Oh  !  no !  you  must  not  wear  white,  Louisa  ! 
You  never  look  so  well  in  white,  as  in  colors. 
Wear  that  blue  dress,  that  I  said  the  other  day 
you  looked  so  well  in.  I  never  saw  you  look  so 
well  in  any  thing,  as  you  do  in  that." 

''  No !  Lydia  is  going  to  wear  her  white  satin." 

« Oh !  no  matter  about  your  being  dressed 
alike ;  everbody  knows  that  you  each  have  a 
blue,  and  each  a  white  dress;  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  your  being  suspected  of  borrowing 
of  one  another." 

"That  is  a  capital  reason,  certainly,"  cried 
Louisa,  laughing,  "and  one  that  I  never  thought 
of  before ;  and  to  do  away  with  all  danger  of  being 
certainly  supposed  to  have  borrowed  of  Lydia, 
I  shall  wear  my  white  dress." 
.  "Dhuring,"  said   Lionel,  as  Alfred,  at  that 
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moment  entered  the  room,  <<  let  us  have  your 
opinion  ;  whether  do  you  vote  for  Louisa  wear- 
ing a  white,  or  a  blue  dress  to-morrow  night  ? 
Now,  speak  out  and  let  us  have  your  candid 
opinion." 

«I  always  think,  Louisa  looks  best  in  the  dress 
I  see  her  in  at  the  moment,  and  therefore  say 
white,"  replied  Alfred.    Louisa  was  dressed  in  j 
white  at  the  time  he  spoke. 

"Now  deuse  take  it !    That  is  too  bad ;  I  am  i 
afraid  now  that  the  white  will  conquer !"  j 

«« I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  my  vote  will 
have  much  weight  in  the  scale ;  however  happy 
it  would  make  me  to  think  so.  I  will  not  ask 
you,  he  continued,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  as  he 
bent  over  the  table  at  which  Louisa  sat,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  looking  at  some  pictures  on  it, 
whether  it  has  any  influence,  but  shall  wait  anx- 
iously to  see  the  result." 

This  was  an  unfortunate  speech  :  to  dress  ac- 
cording to  her  first  intention  would  be  construed 
by  him  into  a  wish  to  please  him,  and,  however 


recollecting  himself,  "there  is  still  some  things 
to  be  done.  You  know  what  we  were  talking 
about  this  afternoon ;  that  has  still  to  be  looked 
to,  and  as  you  are  on  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, you  had  better  go  and  see  after  it." 

<•  I  thought  you  undertook  to  do  that  yourself/7 
said  Alfred. 

"  So  I  did,"  replied  the  other;  "but  my  dear 
fellow,  I  am  so  very  agreeably  situated  at  present, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  leaving." 

«  That  is  precisely  the  case  with  myself,"  re- 
turned Dhuring,  laughing,  «  and,  as  you  took  the 
matter  iu  hand,  you  are  certainly  the  fittest  person 
to  go." 

<<  Then  suppose  we  go  together,"  said  Lionel, 
rising  as  he  spoke.  "  It  is  past  ten  o'clock,  the 
proper  Philadelphia  hour  for  shutting  up;  so  that 
I  dare  say  Mrs.  Melville  thinks  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  be  off.  I  hope,  however,"  he  continued 
pulling  himself  up  with  an  air  of  consequence, 
« the  next  ball  that  is  given  I  shall  be  among  the 
invited,  instead  of  the  inviters.  Then  instead  of 
she  might  feel  the  wish  in  her  heart,  to  testify  it  j  having  to  run  after  waiters,  ice  creams,  and  such 


under  the  present  circumstances,  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  she  sat  for  some  moments  silent 
and  thoughtful.  Alfred  had  never  made  any  open 
avowal  of  his  sentiments,  though,  as  far  as  the 
language  of  looks  and  unremitting  attention  went, 
she  'could  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
There  was  a  frankness  and  ingenuousness  about 
his  behaviour  to  her,  that  seemed  almost  to  dis- 
dain concealment ;  nay,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so, 
without  offending  her  delicacy,  he  appeared  even 
to  wish  that  every  one  should  know  his  devotion 
to  her.  But  though  open  and  undisguised  with 
regard  to  his  own  sentiments  towards  Louisa, 
Alfred  was  perfectly  unassuming  with  respect  to 
her  feelings  towards  him;  anda  dread  of  not  having 
gained  sufficient  interest  in  her  affections  to  in- 
duce her  to  favor  his  suit,  still  held  him  back 
from  an  open  acknowledgment  of  his  wishes. 
Louisa  thought  she  saw  all  this,  but  her  delicacy 
revolted  from  the  idea  of  doing  any  thing  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  encouragement  to  ad- 
vance, though  her  heart  had  long  told  her  that  to 
receive  his  faith  and  plight  her  own  would  make 
her  infinitely  happy.  These  ideas  passed  through 
her  mind  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  has  taken 
us  to  express  them,  and  very  soon  recollecting 
that  her  silence  and  abstraction  would  excite 
attention,  Louisa  roused  herself  from  her  reverie 
and  joined  in  the  general  conversation,  with  her 
usual  cheerfulness.  The  ball  of  course  was  the 
only  subject  that  could  be  thought  or  spoken  of, 
and  all  agTeed  that  if  reality  gave  as  much  plea- 


things,  I  shall  enter  the  ball  room  with  my  wife 
hanging  on  my  arm ;"  and,  as  he  said  this,  he 
drew  Louisa's  arm  within  his,  and  actually 
obliged  her  to  accompany  him  as  he  paraded 
across  the  room. 

"Lionel !  do  have  done  with  this  nonsense!" 
said  she,  disengaging  herself  from  him  as  soon  as 
she  could ;  yet  unable  to  avoid  laughing  with  the 
others,  at  the  comic  air  of  importance  which  he 
assumed;  "I  really  am  tired  of  it." 

«  Well !  my  dear !"  he  continued,  still  acting 
the  consequential  married  man,  "as  you  desire 
it,  I  will  drop  the  subject  for  the  present.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  very  becoming  for  a  man  who  is  talking 
of  having  his  wife  by  his  side,  to  set  himself  up 
to  be  laughed  at.  But  remember,  that  in  the 
same  way  that  I  give  up  to  your  wishes,  I  expect 
you  to  comply  with  mine,  and,  therefore,  shall 
calculate  upon  seeing  the  blue  satin  dress  to-mor- 
row night.  So  adieu,  ma  chtre"  he  added,  and 
bowing  a  good  night  to  the  others,  he  left  the 
room,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Alfred 
Dhuring. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came,  the  rooms  were 
beautifully  ornamented,  and  brilliantly  lighted; 
the  night,  though  so  early  in  the  season,  was  re- 
markably favorable,  for  the  air  was  cool,  clear 
and  elastic.  The  lady  patroness  looked  beautiful 
and  was  all  animation.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
combine  to  promise  a  delightful  evening,  with 
the  exception  of  one  only  circumstance.  Alfred 
Dhuring  the  promoter  and  the  chief  Btay  of  the 


sure  as  the  anticipation  had  done,  they  would  all  j  entertainment,  was  the  picture  of  sadness  and 


be  perfectly  satisfied." 


\ 


melancholy,  and  seemed  to  move  about  the  room. 


"But  Dhuring,"  said  Lionel,  as  if  suddenly  '  and  to  perform  his  various  duties,  rather  as  an 
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omaton  than  a  sentient  being.  As  the  various  <  at  the  same  time,  something  not  very  pleasant,*' 
ties  arrived  he  was  ready  with  the  other  j  said  Louisa,  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  that  she  tried 
iter  of  the  ceremonies  to  receive  them,  and  (  in  vain  to  conceal. 


duct  them  to  the  lady  patroness,  bat  the  grace, 
animation,  with  which  he  in  general  performed 
i  offices,  was  no  longer  there,  and  he  moved 
it  at  if  scarcely  conscioos  of  what  he  was 
g.  Even  when  Mrs.  Melville  entered  the 
i,  with  a  beautiful  daughter  on  each  arm, 
ilf  possessing  scarcely  less  beauty,  though  of 
>re  mature  description,  no  brightening  of 


« I  hope  nothing  has  gone  wrong  about  his 
business ;  for  though  he  does  some  times  plague 
me  by  occupying  your  attention  when  I  would 
rather  engage  it  myself,  I  like  the  fellow  exceed- 
ingly,  and  should  be  sorry  for  him  to  get  into  any 
trouble." 

"He  certainty  has  an  uncommonly  kind  and 
generous  heart.  Do  you  see  how  he  is  dancing 
it's  eye  was  visible.  He  taw  that  Louisa  j  there  with  Miss  Gyrston,  and  trying  to  make 
the  much  talked  of  blue  dress,  and  just  re-  j  himself  agreeable,  just  out  of  compliment  to  Mrs. 
ed  to  himself  that  she  could  not  have  looked  |  Fairpoint,  for  I  know  he  dislikes  her;  but  he 
lovely,  had  her  dress  been  of  any  other  color,  i  says  he  pities  Mrs.  Fairpoint,  for  having  to  enter- 
jen  the  whole  thing  was  forgotten ;  and  he  \  tain  any  one  so  uniteresting,  and  tries  to  help  her 

as  much  as  he  can.  I  cannot  tell  what  Miss 
Gyrston  will  do  when  he  goes,  and  he  talks  of 
being  off  for  New  Orleans  to-morrow." 

Louisa  gave  a  slight  start,  and  her  heart  beat 
so  violently,  that  she  was  almost  afraid  that 
Lionel  would  hear  it  knock  against  her  side.    She 
was  saved,  however,  from  any  further  remark, 
by  its  being  her  turn  to  dance.    From  this  mo- 
ment, Alfred  was  far  from  being  the  only  person 
for  whom  the  amusements  of  the  evening  ceased 
for  the  favor  of  her  hand  for  the  first  set.  !  to  have  a  charm.    Louisa,  almost  for  the  first 
,  however,  already  promised  to  Lionel ;  \  time  in  her  life,  felt  anxious  and  unhappy.     She 
made  no  attempt  to  secure  it  for  the  j  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  only  an  ap- 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  ask  her  again  during  \  prehension  of  his  having  met  with  some  heavy 
>le  evening.    Louisa  at  first  felt  disap-  j  losses  in  business  that  she  felt,  but  a  something 
but  observing  in  the  course  of  the  night  \  whispered  within  that  it  was  not  bis  loss  of  mo- 
never  danced  with  any  lady  more  than  1  ney,  but   of  honor   that  she   feared.     It   was 
e  satisfied  herself  that  he  had,  according  \  true  he  had  never  actually  spoken  to  her  of 


for  an  instant,  with  his  mind  absorbed  in 
painful  idea,  bnt  immediately  recollecting 
If,  he  tamed  with  the  intention  of  offering 
n  to  one  of  the  ladies,  but  they  were  already  j 
ay  up  the  room ;  Mrs.  Melville  and  Lydia, 
:ted  by  the  elder  Krugar,  and  Louisa  holding 
en  of  Lionel.  With  one  spring  he  was  at 
felviile's  side,  and  solicited  the  honor  of 
;  her  up  to  Mrs.  Fearing,  and  then  these 
ties   being  over,  he  turned   and   asked 


rict  rules  of  good  breeding,  determined 
all  particular  attentions,  as  he  might 
all  as  his  guests,  and  she  only  admired  him 
s  for  it. 

t  the  plague,  can  be  the  matter  with 
?"  said  Lionel,  as  he  stood  by  Louisa's 
He  looks  as  if  he  were  to  be  hanged  to* 
and  was  studying  his  last  dying  speech." 
oes  not  Io*fc  like  himself,  indeed,"  re- 
i  partner. 

himself  I  no  I  nor  like  anybody  else; 
hen  one  questions  him,  he  does  not  even 
he  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  say  he  is 
en  I  parted  from  him  last  night,  he 
»/  spirits,  and  ive  had  a  dispute  about 
i  would  manage  to  be  the  first  to  engage 
;e ;  he  making  me  promise  not  to  use 
means,  but  to  wait  till  you  were  in 
Tefore  I  asked  you.  But  though  he 
st  chance,  for  he  was  nearer  to  you 
when  you  came  in,  he  stood  like  a 
rer  even  offered  you  his  arm." 


love,  and  consequently,  whatever  his  future 
conduct  might  be,  he  could  not  be  accused 
of  breaking  any  promise  or  doinfc  violence 
to  any  engagement ;  but  there  was  a  language  as 
explicit  as  that  of  words,  and  to  an  honorable 
mind  equally  binding,  and  to  disregard  which 
would  prove  him  to  be  a  stranger  to  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart.  , 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that,  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  Louisa  had  very  little  enjoy- 
ment in  the  entertainment  of  which  she  was 
partaking;  she  danced,  it  is  true,  almost  con- 
stantly, but  happily  the  fashion  of  dancing  was  of 
that  inanimate  kind,  that  it  required  little  more 
than  a  walk  through  the  figures ;  and  though  she 
had  partners,  to  whom  she  was  of  course  obliged 
to  talk,  it  was  in  general  that  sort  of  conversation 
that  required  no  effort  of  mind,  and  she  passed 
through  the  business  without  appearing  to  the 
generality  of  observers  to  be  deficient  in  any  of 
the  requisites  for  the  occasion.    But,  not  so  with 


her  tender  and  watchful  mother.  She  saw  that 
nd  was  occupied  with  something  of  j  Louisa  had  none  of  her  usual  animation ;  she  even 
tance,  no  doubt;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is,  j  thought  she  saw  a  shade  of  melancholy  in  het 
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countenance,  and  she  felt  anxious  and  uneasy. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  rooms  began  to  empty, 
she  proposed  their  going  home,  a  proposal  that 
was  very  readily  agreed  to  by  both  her  daughters, 
for  Lydia,  whose  health  was  exceedingly  delicate, 
was  fatigued ;  and  Louisa  longed  to  be  at  home 
and  alone.  When  they  came  out  of  the  dressing 
room  into  the  entry,  they  found  Alfred  waiting 
for  them. 

« I  could  not  bear,"  said  he,  addressing  Louisa, 
«to  let  you  go  with  merely  a  ball  room  good 
night,  when  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  long 
before  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

Louisa  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
make  a  strong  effort,  to  avoid  betraying  her  feel- 
ings. She  made  the  effort  therefore,  and  said 
with  apparent  composure : 

"You  are  going  much  earlier  than  you  had  cal- 
culated upon." 


ache,  and  retired  to  her  chamber,  there  to  indulge 
in  an  unrestrained  flood  of  tears;  for  Lydia,  iu 
consequence  of  being  subject  to  sudden  attacks  of 
sickness,  always  slept  in  her  mother's  room,  so 
that  the  poor  girl  bad  no  fear  of  disturbing  any 
one,  and,  therefore,  gave  vent  to  her  feelings 
without  any  attempt  at  controling  them.  And 
perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  for  her  that  she 
could  have  done;  for  to  the  young,  at  least,  a 
copious  flood  of  tears  is  a  never  failing  relief,  and 
generally  leads  to  the  soothing  balm  of  sleep. 
And  such  was  its  effect  on  Louisa,  who  soon  lost 
in  forgetfulness  the  sense  of  the  heavy  load  that 
weighed  on  her  young  and  innocent  heart.  But 
Louisa  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  who  re- 
turned from  the  ball  uneasy  and  low  spirited. 
Mr.  Fairpoint,  who  generally  was  full  of  remark 
and  joke  about  the  things  and  persons  with  which 
he  had  met,  sat  down  on  this  night  by  the  fire-side, 


«  A  month  sooner  at  least ;  but  I  received  some  j  and  placing  his  feet  on  the  fender,  remained  silent 
intelligence  this  morning  that  has  made  it  neces-  j  and  thoughtful,  while  his  wife  and  her  visitor 
sary  for  me  to  be  off  immediately,  and  therefore,  j  were  making   their  comments  on  the  various 


I  shall  in  all  probability  be  many  miles  from 
Philadelphia  before  you  raise  your  head  from 
your  pillow,  to-morrow  morning. 


persons  with  whom  they  had  met.  Mrs.  Fairpoint 
noticed  this  unusual  silence  and  gloom  of  her 
husband  with  considerable  anxiety,  and  the  mo- 


te Do  you  expect  to  stay  long?"  she  asked,  still  j  ment  Miss  Gyrston  had  retired,  she  went  to  him 
speaking  with  apparent  composure.  j  and  throwing  her  arm  affectionately  round  his 


«  Long  enough  for  many  important  changes  to 
take  place  before  my  return,"  he  replied,  in  a 
voice  of  great  agitation;  "but  whatever  may 


neck,  said,  "My  dear  Harry,  what  is  it  that 
makes  you  so  gloomy  to-night?" 

« I  will  tell  you  Caroline,  now  that  that  girl 


happen,  I  pray  to  God  that  you  may  be  happy."  j  i8  gone|  but  I  did  not  like  to  say  any  thing  while 
As  he  spoke  he  took  her  hand  and  pressing  it,  |  the  was  by,  that  was  likely  to  furnish  subject 
breathed  a  scarcely  articulate  « God  bless  you!"  j  for  her  empty  gossip.  But  the  fact  is,  I  am 
and  turning  to  her  mother  and  sister,  had  just  j  very  uneasy  about  Dhuring.    Something,  I  am 


time  to  bid  them  good  bye,  when  Lionel  came  to 
say  the  carriage  was  now  at  the  door.  Louisa 
threw  herself  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  that 
the  glare  of  the  gas  lights  might  not  betray  her 
agitation,  and  drawing  her  hood  close  over  her 
face,  and  wrapping  her  cloak  about  her,  she  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  allowing  the  tears  to  roll 
without  restraint  down  her  cheeks.  Thus  ended 
this  long  anticipated  ball,  and  thus  Louisa  thought, 


persuaded,  of  a  very  serious  nature,  has  occurred 
to  him,  and  contrary  to  his  usual  habits  I  cannot 
draw  it  out  of  him  for  the  life  of  me." 

"He  did,  indeed,  look  very  absent  and  unhappy, 
I  hope  nothing  has  gone  wrong  in  his  business.'' 

"  No !  It  is  not  that,  I  am  sure,  for  be  has  left 
several  commissions  with  me  that  prove  that  all 
is  right  enough  there." 

"  Can  Louisa  have  give*  him  an  unfavorable 


had  terminated  all  her  hopes  of  happiness  in  this  answer,  do  you  suppose  ?"  asked  the  lady, 
world.    For  her  young  and  unexperienced  heart,         "No!  It  is  not  that  either;  for  I  asked  him  it 

that  had  never  before  tasted  of  sorrow,  imagined  his  fair  one  had  been  cruel,  but  he  said  he  ha  J 

that  it  was  impossible  it  could  ever  again  partake  never  yet  tried  any  fair  one  in  his  life,  and  he 
of  happiness.     "  Whatever  may  be  his  motives  :  believed  he  never  shonld." 
tor  acting  as  he  has  done,"  thought  she,   "he        "  Then  I  am  sure  he  has  not  acted  an  honorable 
must  at  least  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of    part  towards  Louisa,"  said  Mrs.  Fairpoint,  indig- 


being  a  cold  and  deliberate  designer.  His  agita- 
tion was  too  great,  to  be  either  feigned  or  mis- 
understood, and  though  he  is  evidently  gone 
without  having  any  intention  of  ever  trying  to 
make  me  more  to  him  than  I  am  at  present,  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  he  is  not  less  wretched  than 
myself." 
On  arriving  at  home,  she  pleaded  a  bad  head- 


nantly,  "  for  if  I  ever  saw  any  one  try  to  engage 
the  affections  of  another,  he  has  used  every  means 
to  gain  her 8." 

<<  And  succeeded  in  the  effort,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,"  returned  the  husband.  "  But  if  I  could 
possibly  imagine  that  he  did  so,  merely  to  gratify 
his  vanity ;  if  I  could  believe  him  so  base  as  to 
lay  himself  out  to  win  that  lovely  creature's 
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t,  only  for  the  sake  of  throwinf  it  away 
wank,  I  declare,  I  could  assume  the  character 
brother  myself  and  call  him  to  an  account 
isheertletineuand  cruelty ;"  and  as  he  spoke, 
round  his  teeth,  and  clenched  his  fist  with 
ition  at  the  thought. 

)h!  it  op!  Harry!"  said  his  wife,  playfully, 
le  could  not  bear  to  see  him  work  himself 
(to  inch  an  agitation,  merely  on  a  very  im- 
ible  luppositioQ,  <«  and  think 


•whither  thou  would*  run, 


!  too  unmindful  of  thy  wife  and  sou, 

J  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  should  be, 

vidow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he  ! 

leriously  Harry,  I  do  not  believe  Alfred 
a%  would  do  any  thing  dishonorable;  and 
rsuaded  that  he  has  good  and  substantial 
j,  for  the  course  he  is  pursuing." 
cannot  suppose  it  otherwise,"  returned  he, 
?d  down  by  his  wife's  gentleness.  < <  Indeed 
d  to  doubt  Alfred's  honor,  I  should  cease  to 
i  in  that  of  any  human  being.  There  is 
ling  about  this  business,  however,  that  I 
penetrate,  but  which  I  will  never  rest  till  I 
t .  And  so  let  us  go  no w  and  sleep  upon  it. " 
le  mean  time,  poor  Louisa,  exhausted  with 
ess  of  her  agitation,  slept  soundly  till  a  pretty 
ur  the  next  morning,  and  when  she  awoke 
still  conscious  of  a  heavy  load  at  her  heart, 
recovered  the  command  of  her  nerves  of 
the  had  been  so  completely  deprived  the 
efore ;  and  dressing  herself  as  quickly  as 
;  she  hastened  down  stairs,  surprised  that 

1  not  already  had  a  summons  from  her 
to  breakfast. 

storaed  at  all  times  to  keep  her  feelings 
ontrol,  Louisa  studiously  avoided,  in  this 
,  giving  any  expression  to  them  that  could 
rm  to  her  mother  and  sister,  the  intensity 
e  anxiety  about  her  should  they  get  any 
nto  the  state  of  her  mind,  she  well  knew; 
knew  also  that  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
health  and  spirits  was  such  as  to  make 

2  able  to  contend  with  uneasiness  of  any 
/hen,  therefore,  her  mother  questioned 
t  Dhuring's  arrangements,  and  inquired 
he  had  given  her  any  explanation  of  his 
5,  she  not  only  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
bject,  bat  managed  to  do  it  with  such  a 
appearance  of  indifference,  as  led  both 
d  sister  to  conclude,  that  she  was  either 
rested  in  the  young  man's  proceedings 

-  had  imagined,  or  that  her  spirit  was 
roused  by  his  ungenerous  conduct,  as  to 

-  pride  a  shield  that  would  protect  ber 
i titterings  that  they  had  apprehended  for 


her.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  real 
state  of  Louisa's  mind.  She  blamed  herself  for 
the  weakness  of  having  so  easily  yielded  her 
affections,  and  anxiously  strove  to  exonerate 
Dhuring  from  any  blame  on  the  subject;  and 
thpugh  her  own  sense  of  honor  would  frequently 
obtrude  the  conviction,  that  his  attentions  and 
unequivocal  demonstrations  of  attachment;  had 
been  such  as  no  man  could  be  justified  in  showing, 
unless  his  intentions  were  serious,  she  immediately 
banished  the  idea,  for  she  felt  that  it  was  less 
painful  to  her,  to  accuse  herself  of  too  great  cre- 
dulity than  to  believe  that  Alfred  Dhuring  was 
any  thing  but  the  frank,  open,  generous  character 
she  had  hitherto  believed  him  to  be. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  perpetual 
internal  conflict  could  exist  without  leaving  its 
traces  behind,  and  Louisa's  faded  cheek  and 
beamless  eye  soon  began  to  excite  the  alarm  of 
her  fondly  admiring  friends,  and  to  excite  her 
mother's  mind  to  a  state  of  the  most  painful 
anxiety.  "My  child  has  received  a  blight,"  said  she 
one  evening  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairpoiut,  as  they 
sat  beside  her,  while  Louisa  and  Lydia  had  left 
the  room  for  a  short  time.  «  She  has  had  a  shock 
that  I  see,  in  spite  of  all  her  anxiety  to  conceal 
it,  is  breaking  her  down."  Mr.  Fairpoint 
started  up  and  paced  the  room  with  an  agitated 
and  hurried  step,  while  his  wife  tenderly  en- 
deavoured to  sooth  and  comfort  the  anxious 
mother. 

"  Louisa  certainly  does  not  look  well  at 
present,"  said  she,  "and  one  of  our  motives  for 
coming  here  this  evening,  was  to  suggest  to  you, 
what  Harry  and  I  have  both  been  thinking  of, 
which  is,  that  a  complete  change  of  scene  would 
be  the  best  medicine  that  could  be  administered 
to  her." 

« I  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  service- 
able," returned  Mrs.  Melville ;  »<  but  the  time  of 
year  is  so  unfavorable  for  traveling." 

"Not  to  go  to  visit  her  Cuba  friends,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairpoint ;  "and  we  well  know  how  de- 
lighted they  would  be  at  receiving  a  visit  from  her . ' ' 

This  was  a  happy  suggestion,  and  Louisa  and 
Lydia  happening  to  enter  the  room  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  proposal  was  immediately  made  to  the 
former ;  and  after  some  persuasions  she  consented 
that  her  mother  should  write  to  their  friends,  to 
announce  her  intention  of  paying  them  a  visit, 
and  Mr.  Fairpoint  undertook  to  make  inquiries 
for  some  suitable  companion  for  the  voyage. 

"  But  I  would  far  rather  remain  at  home  with 
you  and  Lydia,  dear  mamma,"  said  the  affec- 
tionate girl,  who  already  began  to  repent  of  the 
consent  that  she  had  accorded ;  » I  never  can  be  ha  I  f 
so  happy  any  where  as  I  am  at  home." 
[     "But  an  occasional  change  is  necessary  for 
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every  body,  Louisa,'1  remonstrated  Mr.  Fairpoint, 
*<and  your  absence  will  only  be  short." 

"I  hope  so  indeed,"  said  Lionel,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  almost  without  being  noticed,  and 
heard  the  plan  that  was  in  agitation,  "for  indeed 
I  cannot  tell  how  I  am  to  spare  my  little  wife 
even  for  a  week." 

«  Lionel !"  said  Lydia,  « I  do  wish  you  would 
give  up  that  foolish  way  of  talking ;  you  have 
really  got  so  into  the  habit  of  it,  that  I  believe 
you  sometimes  almost  make  people  think  you'are 
serious.  I  wonder  Lui  will  let  you  go  on  talking 
in  such  a  style  !" 

"  My  not  caring  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs 
I  can  give  of  its  being  only  nonsense,"  said  Louisa. 

"Well!  I  can  tell  you  it  has  not  always  had 
that  effect,"  returned  Lydia.  «  I  have  frequently 
seen  people  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  take  it ; 
Miss  Gyrston,  for  instance,  one  day  was  almost 
convinced,  T  believe  that  you  were  both  in  earnest. 
Indeed  if  I  had  not  been  in  the  way  to  assure  her 
it  was  all  joke,  I  am  persuaded  she  would  have 
gone  away  and  published  that  you  were  engaged." 

«  When  was  that  Lydia  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fairpoint, 
stopping  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
which  he  was  still  pacing.  <<  It  must  surely 
have  been  very  soon  after  she  came,  for  before 
she  went  away  she  had  heard  too  much  of  Lionel's 
nonsense  not  to  understand  it." 

"  You  are  all  exceedingly  complimentary  to 
me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Lionel,  with  an 
air  of  mock  gravity,  and  pulling  up  his  collar  and 
trying  to  look  very  important.  "  And  when  was 
this,  my  dear  complimentary  sister  that  is  to 
be,  that  you  not  only  say  that  I  talked  nonsense, 
but  tried  to  involve  my  better  half  in  the  same 
libellous  aspersion?" 

"  Only  a  day  or  two  before  Miss  Gyrston  left." 

"  Can  you  remember  the  exact  day?"  inqui- 
red Mr.  Fairpoint. 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Fairpoint  is  going  to  enter  a 
suit  against  you,  Lydia,  for  a  libel  upon  my 
character,"  said  Krugar. 

"  Try  if  you  can  remember  the  exact  day,  that 
she  pretended  to  be  so  credulous." 

"  I  know  it  perfectly,"  returned  Lydia.  »« It 
was  the  morning  before  the  ball.  She  had  come 
here  to  help  me  to  put  some  trimmings  on  my 
dress,  and  she  and  I  were  in  the  workroom  there 
together,  and  as  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  door, 
which  led  to  a  small  back  room,  that  the  girls 
Mere  in  the  habit  of  Bitting  to  work  in ;  when 
Louisa  and  Lionel  came  into  this  room  together, 
for  Louisa  had  been  out  and  Lionel  had  come 
home  with  her;  and  they  went  on  with  a  conver- 
sation which  they  had  evidently  been  engaged  in 
before  they  came  into  the  room  ;  pretending  that 
they  were  going  to  be  married  very  soon,   but 


that  they  would  not  say  any  thing  about  it  until 
after  the  ball,  and  then  they  would  come  out  with 
it  and  astonish  every  body,  and  all  such  nonsense 
as  that." 

"There  again !"  interrupted  Lionel,  still  pre- 
tending to  be  much  offended. 

"  I  declare,  I  got  tired  of  ic  at  last,"  continued 
Lydia ,  "  and  so  vexed  at  Louisa  for  keeping  him 
up  in  such  a  way  of  talking  that  I  was  for  com- 
ing into  the  room  and  telling  them  to  hush!  but 
Mrs.  Gyrston  would  not  let  me ;  and  though  I 
told  her  it  was  all  joke,  she  seemed  hardly  to  be- 
lieve it.  So  I  do  wish,  Lionel,  you  would  drop  it 
at  once." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Lydia,"  said  the 
young  man  to  whom  the  earnestness  of  Lydia's 
manner  was  great  amusement;  "when  Louisa 
is  gone  I  will  pretend  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
yourself." 

"  Well,  Caddy,"  said  Mr.  Fairpoint,  "I  believe 
we  must  leave  these  two  to  fight  their  battles  out 
at  their  leisure ;"  and  he  and  his  wife  took  their 
departure. 

The  following  morning  Louisa  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Fairpoint,  saying  that  Mr.  Fairpoint  on 
going  to  the  counting  house  had  found  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  to  New  York ;  which  he  had 
done  without  even  coming  home  first,  and  that  he 
had  desired,  in  the  note  that  he  sent  up  to  inform 
her  of  his  proceedings,  that  she  would  tell  Louisa 
where  he  was  gone,  and  that  he  intended,  when  in 
New  York,  to  endeavor  to  find  a  suitable  party 
that  she  could  join,  to  go  to  Cuba,  and  therefore, 
wished  her  to  keep  herself  .in  readiness.  He  re- 
turned, however,  without  having  found  any  com- 
pany to  whom  he  could  think  of  entrusting  his 
young  friend,  and  several  weeks  passed  over  with- 
out his  being  any  more  fortunate.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  alarm  excited  at  the  constantly  increas- 
ing change  in  Louisa's  appearance,  became  so 
great  that  he  declared  if  no  proper  company  was 
found  within  a  few  days,  that  he  and  Caroline 
would  take  her  themselves.  Louisa  thanked  him 
with  a  sweet  though  languid  smile  for  his 
kindness,  but  felt  persuaded  that  the  disease  that 
was  preying  upon  her  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  medicine  that  could  be  administered.  At 
length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavors 
to  the  satisfaction  both  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville. The  day  of  her  departure  was  fixed  for 
the  following  morning,  and  such  a  succession  of  her 
friends  came  in  the  evening  to  bid  her  good  bye, 
that  she  was  at  length  so  worn  out  with  the  exer- 
tion she  had  made,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairpoint. 
who  had  been  with  her  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
rose  to  take  leave. 

"  We  will  ndt  detain  you  dear  Louisa  :'"  said  the 
lady,  "for  I  know  what  need  you  have  of  rest: 
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I  could  not  think  of  letting  yon  go  without 

ing  to  say, « God  bless  you.'"     And  as  she 

a  she  threw  her  arms  aronnd  the  neck  of  the 

[y  girl  and  kissed  her  fervently. 

( this  moment  the  door  bell  again  rang. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  the  last,"  said 

«  for  you  are  nearly  exhausted." 
Hiiia  and  ihe  both  turned  as  the  parlor  door 
sd,  and  to  their  infinite  astonishment  beheld 
$d  Dburiog. 

itart,  and  a  very  faint  exclamation  escaped 
ta,  who  finding  that  her  limbs  refused  to  sup- 
ber  weight,  sunk  quietly  into  the  chair  from 
1  she  had  just  risen  to  .take  leave  of  her 
Is. 

4 j  dear  fellow  I"  cried  Mr.  Fairpoint,  seiz- 
huring's  hand  and  anxious  to  draw  off  the 
teotlon  of  those  around,  from  the  trembling 
« I  am  most  happy  to  see  you !  When  did 
jave  New  Orleans  ?" 

nly  as  short  a  time  ago,  as  would  allow  me 
Dost  rapid  traveling  to  get  here ;"  returned 
her. 

ad  you  received  a  letter  from  me  before 
ft?" 

was  that  which  brought  me ;  I  had  no 
it  of  coming  before  I  received  it,  which  was 
>ve  a  half  an  hour  before  I  started :"  and 
poke,  Alfred  for  the  first  time,  ventured  to 
s  eyes  towards  Louisa.  She  had  by  this 
^covered  her  composure  and  presence  of 
ind  Mr.  Fairpoint  perceiving  that  this  was 
e  said ;  "  we  were  on  our  feet  to  go  when 
tered,  and  shall  therefore  leave  you  for  the 
:,  but  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  up  your 
;  at  our  house  to  night." 
r,  then,  after  repeating  their  good  by  to 
,  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
e,  -who  received  a  hint  from  the  gentlemen 
>e  in  too  great  haste  to  return  to  it. 
is  we   are  afraid  there  is  danger  of  our 

Alfred  suffering  in  the  minds  of  our  read- 
on  the  charge  of  fickleness,  we  will  before 
iny  further,  give  a  transcript  of  the  letter 
I  to  by  Mr.  Fairpoint. 

Dear  Dhuring: — Your  sudden  departure 
s  city,  has  given  me  more  uneasines*,  and 
than  any  thing  I  have  met  with  for  seve- 
i.  As  I  could  not,  however,  believe  you 
►f  acting  as  you  have  done,  without  some  good 
»r  your  conduct,  I  made  a  vow  never  to  rest 
id  found  it  out  Bnt  had,  I  confess  nearly 
ip  in  despair,  when  by  accident  I  learnt  from 
slville,  the  night  before  last,  that  Miss  Gyrs- 
verbeard  a  conversation  between  Louisa  and 
vbich  she  pretended  to  believe  was  serious. 
t  instantly  struck  me,  and  after  lying  ponder- 
r  for  a  great  part  of  the  ni^ht,  I  at  last  come 


to  the  determination  to  go  New  York  and  try  if  I 
could  not  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  did  not 
mention  my  intention  to  my  wife,  lest  she  should  ob- 
ject to  it,  from  a  fear  that  I  might  run  myself  into 
some  scrape ;  but  merely  sent  her  a  note  from  the 
counting  house  to  tell  her  I  was  going  on  business. 
On  arriving  at  New  York,  I  found  Miss  Gyrston  had 
established  herself  in  a  large  boarding  house,  in  which 
were  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted, from  whom  I  learnt  that  the  lady  had  made 
a  set,  and  apparently  not  an  unsuccessful  one,  at  one 
of  the  boarders.  This  was  well,  and  consequently 
so  armed  I  went  and  requested  a  private  audience  of 
the  lady,  which  as  she  had  been  so  long  a  resident  in 
my  house  I  felt  myself  authorised  to  do.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  preliminaries  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  charged  her  point  blank  with  having  deceived 
you  by  telling  you,  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  ball  was  to  take  place ;  that  she  knew  positively 
that  an  engagement  had  taken  place  between  Louisa 
Melville  and  Lionel  Krugar,  and  having  assured  you 
that  she  had  actually  heard  from  Louisa,  that  the  en- 
gagement was  to  be  made  known  to  their  friends  as 
soon  as  the  ball  was  over ;  and  then  informed  her  that 
I  had  come  to  New  York  on  purpose  to  get  from  her 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. I  will  not  pretend  to  detail  all  the  insolent 
and  impertinent  things  she  said  while  disclaiming 
my  charge ;  but  as  I  became  every  moment  more 
certain  that  I  had  got  at  the  troth,  I  told  her  very 
coolly,  that  if  she  gave  me  the  acknowledgment  I  de- 
sired, the  thing  should  be  hushed  up  and  no  more 
would  be  heard  of  it ;  but  if  on  the  contrary,  she  re- 
fused it,  she  should  be  exposed  and  disgraced  through- 
out the  whole  city.  "  And  where  is  the  evidence  on 
which  you  think  to  destroy  my  character  ?"  she  asked 
with  a  look  of  great  daring  and  hardihood.  "I  believe," 
I  replied,  "  that  my  bare  assertion  would  be  sufficient 
for  almost  any  one  in  this  city ;  but  if  that  would  not 
do,  where  is  the  man  who  would  presume  to  question 
Alfred  Dhuring's  word  ?  Ask  any  gentleman  in  this 
house  if  he  could  doubt  it."  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  she  asked  in  an  impatient  tone,  what  it 
was  I  desired  her  to  do.  I  told  her  she  was  to  declare 
solemnly,  that  what  she  told  you,  as  having  heard 
from  Louisa  Melville,  bad  only  been  overheard  in  a 
conversation  between  her  and  Lionel  Krugar,  and 
which  she  knew  at  the  time,  waa  only  said  in  jest, 
though  it  had  been  made  use  of  by  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  you  and  Louisa ;  as  she  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  that  young  lady's  succeeding  in  get- 
ting you,  after  she  had  herself  failed.  She  took  up  a 
pen  for  the  purpose  of  writing  what  I  required,  but  I 
soon  found  her  too  illiterate  to  be  able  to  express  her- 
self on  paper.  I  therefore  took  the  pen  from  her  and 
wrote  the  confession,  and  gave  it  to  her  to  sign,  which 
she  did,  reminding  me  at  the  same  time  of  my  pro- 
mise of  secresy.  I  repeated  my  promise  but  could 
not  forbear  from  saying,  when  I  did  so  ;  <*  has  no  com- 
punction of  conscience  ever  visited  you,  for  having 
thus  destroyed  the  happiness  of  two  excellent  young 
persons  by  a  base,  unfeeling  falsehood  ?" 

"  It  was  no  falsehood,"  she  replied,  "I  said  nothing 
that  I  had  not  actually  heard." 

"  And  in  this  way  much  misery  is  often  caused,  by 
such  as  yourself  who  have  no  objection  to  do  wrong, 


Arthur's    ma  gazing. 


aalheycaac 

oak  their  conscience  with  a  rt 

temptiblo  ml 

lo»  the  p*pe 

vr  only  left 

nyself  room  lo  My  thai  I  1 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Henri  FaiKKmrr. 

<i  And  now  dearest,"  raid  Alfred,  as  Louisa 
finished  reading  the  above  letter  arid  its  enclosure. 
"  tell  me  if  I  am  not  exonerated  from  tbe  charge 
of  fickleness  V 

ii  You  have  cleared  yourself  from  that  sus- 
picion," relumed  Louisa,  looking  at  him  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  "only  to  incur  the 
charge  of  extreme  credulity.  For  what  man  in 
his  senses  would  ever  hare  given  credit  to  such 
a  tale?" 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  my  folly," 
said  the  young  man,  seizing  her  hand  as  be  spoke 
and  pressing  it  to  hia  lips ,  "  providing  you  will 
promise  to  forgive." 

ii  You  must  apply  to  mamma  for  your  forgiv- 
ness,"  said  Louisa,  withdrawing  her  hand,  as 
her  mother  entered  the  room,  and  quitting  it  her- 
self at  the  same  moment  with  an  elasticity  of  step 
that  had  long  been  unknown  to  her.  Whether 
Mrs.  Melville  granted  the  required  pardon,  and 
whether  Louisa  ever  went  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment at  Havana,  we  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of 
our  readers  to  discover.  But  what  of  Lionel  ?  we 
think  we  bear  asked,  and  to  those  to  whom  Lio- 


nel's generous  and  affectionate  heart,  made  up  for 
the  want  of  other  qualities,  we  would  say,  that 
hi*  volatile  disposition  soon  overcame  tbe  entire 
destruction  of  those  hopes  in  which,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement  he  bad  indulged;  and  he 
bad  just  made  up  his  mind  to  put  the  threat  be 
once  made  to  Lydia  into  execution,  when  be  found 
hia  brother  had  at  length  mustered  up  courage 
to  speak,  and  had  already  secured  the  price. 
Lionel,  however,  bad  always  declared  that  be 
would  by  some  means  or  other,  be  allied  to  tbe 
Melville  family,  and  therefore  as  Lydia  and  Louisa 
were  now  both  oat  of  the  question,  he  had  no 
other  resource  than  to  turn  to  their  cousin  Cecilia. 
Here  ha  was  more  fortunate  and  as  Cecilia,  though 
ambitious,  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  treat 
with  respect  the  husband  who  gave  her  the  means 
of  gratifying  her  passion  for  show,  Lionel  was 
contented,  and  amused  himself  with  constructing 
various  little  machines  that  were  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  put  under  glass  covers,  drawing  patterns, 
and  making  wax  flowers. 

Of  Miss  Gyrston  we  know  little.  Happy 
should  we  be,  could  we  hope  she  bad  learnt  a  mo- 
ral lesson  from  Mr.  Fairpoint's  humiliating  visit ; 
but  we  have  bnt  little  expectation,  of  that  being 
the  case;  for  we  would  sooner  hope  for  amend, 
ment  from  one  who  committed  tbe  vice  of  a  direct 
lie,  than  from  one  who  imagined  he  had  not  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  virtue,  merely  because  he  Lad 
made  use  of  a  subterfuge. 
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before  the  American  public  with  the  following  dedi- 
cation to  one  who  has  indeed  "  thrown  the  soft  light 
of  romance  and  song  over  oar  working-day  life  in 
America."  We  transfer  it  to  our  pages  with  sincere 
pleasure. 

TO   GEORGE    P.    MORE  IS. 

Bear  General. — While  every  body  else  "  in  this 
land  of  noise,  steam,  and  trouble,"  has  been  toiling 
out  life,  your  business  has  been  to  live  in  society — your 
pass-time  has  been  with  the  muses.  You  have  thrown 
the  soft  light  of  romance  and  song,  over  our  working- 
day  life  in  America.  How  many  times,  years  ago, 
did  the  "  Mirror"  come  like  a  winged  messenger 
of  peace  and  love,  to  our  quiet  homes,  in  the  still 
country  !  How  many  of  these  cheerful  homes  where 
more  cheerful  when  it  came  !  We  used  to  go  to  the 
village  post  office,  Saturday  evening,  to  get  the  "Mir- 
ror," and  then  come  home  and  teaze  our  sisters — 
for  we  would  read  it  first ;  and  they  would  come 
and  look  over  our  shoulders,  and  beg  us  to  let  them 
take  '±just  aminuU,  to  see  General  Morris's  last 
song,  and  we  would  not  give  it  up  until  we  had  read 
it,  and  then  they  would  go  off  and  thump  away  on  the 
piano-forte,  just  to  teaze  us,  Dear  sisters! — some  of 
them  are  care-worn  mothers,  and  some  are  angels 
now. 

It  seems  a tl  a  long  time  ago" — Those  bright  homes 
around  which  you  have  poured  so  much  romance,  and 
kuch  sweet  song — we've  wandered  away  from  them 
and  we  thought  we  would  be   happy  in   the    great 

world !     And  now  when  we  are  tired,  and  crazed, 

we  wish  we  could  go  back  again — We  did  go  back, 
and  we  looked  for  the  flowers,  and  they  were  dead — 
the  old  songs  and  the  bright  eyed  sisters,  and  the  loved 
ones,  and  "  they  were  gone,  all  gone  ;"  and  we  bowed 
over  the  ruins  of  the  altars  of  our  early  love,  and 
wept. 

When  I  think  of  those  deserted  homes  over  the 
deep  sea,  whose  sad  ruins  still  seem  so  beautiful,  I 
think  of  you,  and  when  the  "  New  Mirror"  comes  I 
read  your  songs  at  I  used  to,  and  try  to  feel  as  you 
made  me  feel  fifteen  years  ago.  I  wish  I  could  pour 
some  sun-light  around  a  heart  that  has  poured  so  much 
around  mine.  I'll  try!  You  love  a  good  romance 
I  know.  I  offer  you  the  best  in  the  Italian  tongue. 
If  you  happen  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  over  these 
beautiful  creations  as  gaily  as  I  have  many  a  one  in 
trying  to  transfuse  the  bright  dreams  of  Italian  romance 
into  the  rude  speech  of  the  north,  I  shall  be  well  paid 
lor  my  toil. 

I  commit  this   little    messenger  from  the  land  of 
Dante  to  the  New  World  to  your  keeping,  and  there 
i«  no  one  I  would  love  to  trust  it  with  so  well. 
Faithfully,  yours,         C.  Edwards  Lester. 

Genoa  Palazzo  Lomellina.  ^ 

New  Year's  Evening,  1845.    J 

A  more  touching  and  beautiful  dedication  we  have 
never  seen.  How  many  and  many  a  heart  will  res- 
pond to  its  truth ! 


Power's    Greek    Slave.— Mr.   Willis,    writing 
from  London,  thus  speaks  of  this  piece  of  sculpture. 
Power's  statue  of  the  <•  Greek  Slave,"  is  one  of 


the  topics  of  London,  at  this  moment,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  if  it  fare  as  well,  as  to  preservation,  as  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  it  will  be  more  admired  than  that 
first  marble  in  the  world,  when  London  shall  be  what 
Rome  is  now.  Power  should  be  idolized  by  woman 
for  the  divine  type  of  her,  by  which  he  has  now  ele- 
vated man's  ideal  of  the  sex.  That  so  wonderfully 
beautiful  thing  can  be  true  to  nature — that  this  divine 
mould  is  unquestionably  like  some  women — a  convic- 
tion that  must  strike  every  beholder,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  makes  him  thank  God  that  he  is  born  one  of 
this  "  kind,"  and  makes  him  adore  woman  more  in- 
tensely than  before.  This  Greek  slave  stands  for 
sale  in  the  Turkish  bazaar. — Her  dress  hangs  over 
the  pillar  against  which  she  leans,  and  she  is  nude 
with  the  exception  of  the  chain  hung  from  wrist  to 
wrist.  It  is  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  just  perfected. 
A  particular  criticism  of  the  figure  and  limbs  would 
hardly  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  not  to  see  the 
statue,  and  I  can  only  speak  of  the  expression  of  the 
face,  which  is  one  that  gives  the  nude  figure  a  com- 
plete character  of  purity — a  look  of  calm  and  lofty 
indignation,  wholly  incapable  of  willing  submission  to 
her  captors.  Power  has  secured  by  this  work,  I 
fancy,  commissions  enough  for  new  works  to  fully 
occupy  his  time.  It  was  bought  by  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  offered  four  times  the  sum  for  it  If 
we  are  to  believe  one  of  the  London  critics  (?)  the 
chief  merit  of  the  statue  is  due  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  who 
discovered  Power's  genius  when  he  was  making  wax 
figures  in  Cincinnati,  and  induced  him  to  embrace 
the  art  and  go  to  Italy  ! ! ! 

The  Copyright  law  of  England,  as  Affecting 
Foreign  Authors. — A  case  of  some  interest  to  foreign 
authors  has  been  decided  in  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

An  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Chappel  to  recover 
damages  for  the  infringement  of  his  supposed  copy- 
right in  the  music  of  the  Overture  to  Auber's  Fra 
Diavolo,  which  was  sold  by  the  composer  to  one 
Troupinas,  who  assigned  his  interest  to  one  Latour, 
from  whom  the  plaintiff  took  his  assignment.  The 
defendant,  Mr.  Purday,  having  published  and  sold 
copies  of  the  same  music,  the  action  was  brought  to 
restrain  him  from  doing  so. 

"  The  Chief  Baron  staled  there  were  two  questions 
first,  whether  the  plaintiff  could  claim  any  copy- 
right under  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  sec- 
ondly, whether  failing  that,  he  was  protected  by  the 
statute  laws  of  England.  As  to  the  first  question, 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever,  that  no  foreigner  resi- 
ding  abroad,  and  tttere  composing  a  worh  could 
claim  any  protection  for  this  work  by  the  common 
law  of  t  his  country.  A  copyright  is  a  creature  of 
the  municipal  law  of  each  country,  and  must  be  gov- 
erned by  its  statutes,  which  have  no  extra-territorial 
power.  A  British  subject,  may,  therefore,  at  com- 
mon law,  print  and  publish  any  French  work  in  Eng- 
land. And  the  next  question  is,  whether  as  regards 
the  defendant,  that  power  is  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  statutes  relating  to  this  subject  The  terms  of 
these  statutes  do  not  apply  to  foreign  authors  and 
their  works.  His  lordship  examined  at  some  length 
the  several  cases  which  were  cited,  and  concluded  by 
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•aying  that  their  result  wm  that  neither  a  foreign 
author  nor  his  assignee  teas  protected  in  England 
by  the  statutes,  if  the  work  in  question  should  ap- 
jtear  to  have  been  first  published  elsewhere  than  in 
this  country.     The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited." 

Cheap  Music — Since  the  last  number  of  our 
magazine  was  published,  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  issued, 
Part  L  of  their  Selections  from  Fry's  Grand  Opera, 
J^eonora,  consisting  of  three  songs  for  25  cents,  viz  : 
<•  Return  to  me,  ah !  brother  dear ;"  sung  by  Miss 
Ince — "  Ah !  Doomed  Maiden" — sung  by  Mr.  Seguin— 
and  "  Grant  me  one  only  hour,"  sung  by  Mr.  Frazer. 
This  selection  is  beautifully  printed,  and  sold  at  an 
extraordinarily  low  price.  All  the  gems  of  this 
Opera,  arranged  on  a  lower  key,  and  abbreviate,  will 
be  published  by  Ferrett  &  Co.;  also  the  entire  Opera 
in  the  original  key,  with  Recitatives,  Choruses, 
Orchestral  accompaniments,  &c.  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  prepared  and  passed  through  the  press. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  issued,  Fourteen 
Celebrated  Marches  for  25  cento ;  Twelve  Popular 
Quicksteps,  for  25  cento.  Melodies  of  Scotland — 
Eleven  favorite  songs  and  ballads,  (or  25  cents  — 
Punch's  Mazurkas,  seven  for  12£  cents.  Part  II. 
of  selections  from  Leonora,  price  25  cts. 

This  is  a  wonderful  reduction  in  the  price  of  music 
— a  reduction  that  cannot  but  be  hailed  as  a  great 
public  benefit.  Persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  three  and  four  times  the  price  for  music 
that  this  is  sold  for,  lake  it  up  and  examine  it  with 
an  incredulous  and  deubtful  air.  They  think  there 
must  be  some  trick  about  it;  or  that  it  must  be  vastly 
inferior  to  the  old  style  of  music.  In  a  little  while, 
doubt  and  incredulity  give  place  to  a  conviction  that 
all  is  right,  and  then  their  expressions  of  gratification 
at  this  change  are  warm  and  free.  We  are  pleased 
to  state  that,  the  publishers  have  a  large  quantity  of 
music  in  press,  and  that  they  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  their  publi- 
cations. 


NEW      PUBLICATIONS. 

«  TJie  Medici  Series  of  Italian  Prose,"  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  Challenge  of  B arietta,  by 
D'Azeglio,  is  the  first  book.  It  contains  274  pages, 
and  is  sold  at  fifty  cents.  "  The  Florentine  Histo- 
ries," by  Machiavelli.  "  The  Citizen  of  a  Republic," 
by  Ceba,  a  Genoese,  and  "  The  Auto-biography  of 
Alfieri,"  will  appear  in  quick  succession.  The  Har- 
pers have  given  us  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Bremer — (Life  in  Delacaria.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
have  read  it,  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
author's  pen.  The  Coming  of  the  Mammoth,  The 
Funeral  of  Time,  and  other  Poems;  By  Henry  B. 
Hirst,  is  b  very  handsome  book  from  the  press  of 
Phillips  and  Sampson,  Boston.  We  have  placed 
this  volume  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  himself 
written  many  sweet  poems,  and  much  fine  proce. 
His  opinion  of  the  book  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
next  month.  For  ourself,  we  have  not  leisure  enough 
to  do  justice  to  a  volume  of  poems.  From  the  press 
of  £.  Ferrett  &  Co.  has  been  issued  a  cheap  reprint 
of  that  very  popular  book  "  Marriage,"   by  the  au- 


thor of  *<  Destiny,"  and  the  <•  Inheritance."  Of  the 
writer  of  this  work,  Walter  Scott,  spoke  thus  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  Tales  of  My  Landlord.  "There 
remains  behind  not  only  a  large  harvest,  but  laborers 
capable  of  gathering  it  in.  More  than  one  writer  has 
of  late  displayed  talents  of  this  description,  and  if  the 
present  author,  himself  a  phantom,  may  be  permit- 
ted to  distinguish  a  brother  or  sister  shadow,  he 
would  mention  in  particular  the  author  of  the  very 
lively  work  entitled  Marriage."  There  has  been  a 
great  call  for  an  edition  of  this  book,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  it  supplied.  "  Inheritance,"  by  the  same  au- 
thor, is  in  press.  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  also  issued  a 
cheap  reprint  of  another  old,  but  highly  popular  book, 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  "Cottagers  of  Glenburnie."  They 
have  also  published  Anna  Milnor  and  other  Tales. 
By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Louisa  Mildmay.  By  the  au- 
thor of  "Tteo  Old  Men's  Tales,  Mount  Sorrel."  tJr. 
and  "  Violina"  by  Fouque.  The  last  book  is  the 
first  number  of  a  series  of  German  Romances,  to  em- 
brace the  most  popular  works  of  Fouque,  Teick, 
Caroline  Pichler,  Scbmid,  HaufT,  and  others,  which 
will  form  a  most  acceptable  library  of  cheap  reading 


publishers1    department. 

Original  American  Views. — We  publish  in  this 
number  another  of  Frankenstein's  Original  American 
Views.  It  is  taken  from  Bellevne  Springs,  and  repre- 
sents the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  the  distance.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  the  first  of  his  Western  Views  in 
the  number  for  October. 


A    NSW   ANNUAL   FOR    1846. 

The  publishers  of  this  Magazine  have  in  press  a 
new  and  elegant  annual  for  1846,  entitled  "The  Snow 
Flake,  a  Gift  for  Innocence  and  Beauty.  Edited 
by  T.  S.  Arthur."  It  will  be  a  superb  volume,  as 
no  expense  will  be  spared  in  the  embellishments,  letter 
press,  and  literary  department  in  order  to  make  it 
the  most  acceptable  gift  book  of  the  coming  season. 

Every  man  his  own  agent.— All  remittances  of 
;  money  for  this  magazine  can  be  sent  at  our  charge  for 
pottage.  Those  wishing  to  take  our  magazine,  need 
not  apply  to  any  agent  or  post  master,  but  write  direct 
to  us,  enclosing  a  year's  subscription,  ($2)  or  the 
price  of  a  club,  in  funds  current  in  the  state  where 
they  reside,  and  we  will  pay  the  postage.  This  sim- 
plifies the  whole  matter  of  subscription,  perfectly, 
and  makes  the  communication  between  publishers 
and  subscribers,  as  it  should  be,  direct. 

93*  Books  and  Music  bt  mail,  frke  of  post- 
age. See  our  advertisement  on  cover  of  books  a&d 
music  by  mail. 

***  W*  wdd  particularly  request  our  brethren 
of  the  press  to  send  us  only  suc/i  of  their  papers  as 
contain  notices  of  our  magazine.  Postage  is  a 
heavy  tax  on  us. 

*#*  All  letters  that  do  not  contain  remittances 
of  money  for  this  work,  viust  be  paid  to  ensure  at- 
tention. 
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WESTERN    VIEWS.— NO.    I. 


BANK     LICK. 


ANK  LICK  is  a 
beautiful  stream 
emptying  into  the 
Licking  River,  five 
miles  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the 
[Ohio,  opposite  Cin- 
cinnati. The  ad- 
mirable engraving 
which  we  give  in 
the  present  number, 
represents  a  scene  sitoated  on  the  former  stream, 
about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  latter, 
and  four  miles  from  the  flourishing  towns  of 
Newport  and  Covington, — immediately  oppo- 
site the  «  Queen  of  the  West.11  In  the  middle- 
ground  of  the  picture,  a  mill  is  seen  among 
the  trees, — the  property  of  General  James 
Taylor  of  Newport.  The  quietude  of  the 
water  is  caused  by  the  dam  which  is  seen  to 
the  right  of  the  mill.  Below  the  dam,  the 
water  is  more  shallow,  and  swift.  Here  it 
dashes  over  a  bed  of  limestone  rock. 

The  stream  reeeived  its  name  from  the  early 
settlers  ;  and  its  banks  have,  doubtless,  been 
trodden  by  Boone  and  Kenton.  Some  of  the 
scenes  id  «  Nick  of  the  Woods,"  are  laid  in  this 
vicinity.  In  earlier  times,  it  most  have  been 
one  of  nature's  most  delightful  haunts.  It  is  now, 
13 


notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have  been 
effected  by  modern  «  improvements,"  a  beautiful 
retreat.  At  the  point  where  the  view  is  taken, 
the  country  is  quite  open,  but  immediately  above, 
as  well  as  below,  the  banks  are  densely  shaded 
by  the  native  forest  trees,  whose  graceful  branches 
overhang,  and,  in  many  places  dip  into  the  calm, 
liquid  mirror,  reposing  beneath. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  a  well  beaten 
path  may  be  observed, — made  by  the  «  angling" 
portion  of  the  visiters  from  Cincinnati  and  other 
places.  This  stream  has  long  been  a  favorite 
resort  for  fishing, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  of 
late,  nearly  all  its  finny  inhabitants  have  gone  to 
«  parts  unknown."  The  forest,  at  the  right  of 
the  stream  (which  is  not  seen  in  the  picture)  con- 
tains some  of  our  noblest  western  trees.  Two 
or  three  miles  above  the  mill,  are  the  «  Latonian 
Springs,"  kept  by  Doctor  S.  Mosher,  a  conve- 
nient and  pleasant  retreat  from  the  heat  and  du*t 
of  city  and  town ;  and  during  the  summer  it  is 
thronged  by  visiters. 

This  picture  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  '<  Western 
Views,"  by  Frankenstein,  Wall,  and  other 
western  artists.  <<  Bank  Lick"  is  from  an  origi- 
nal picture,  painted  for  us  by  Godfrey  N.  Frank- 
enstein, a  young  artist  of  Cincinnati.  We  have 
other  pictures  of  his  in  the  hands  of  engravers, 
and  he  is  engaged  in  painting  us  a  number  more. 
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terpart  present- 
ment" of  one 

of  Sbnks  pea  re's 
moat  admired 
charactere.  We 
never  read  "The 
Mirthaatof  Vf 
nict,"    without 


i  heroine.  The 
we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  analyse,  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  do 
it  justice.  It  is 'the  exalted  conception  of  • 
noble  mind;  one  in  which  all  qualities  of  heart 
and  intellect  that  can  inspire  love,  or  excite  ad- 
miral ion,  are  combined,  forming,  (if  we  maj  uae 
the  expreaaion)  an  ideal  perfection. 

We  cannot  better  describe   Portia,  than  by 
quoting  her  own  worda,  in  Act  III.  Stmt  2. 


For, 


me  idt  lord  Ban* 
Such  aa  I  am ;  though,  for 


tlH 


An  from  bar  lord,  bar  governor,  bar  king.11 

The  plot  of  this  play  hat  been  condemned,  on 
the  ground  of  ita  improbability,  while  other  critica 
have  defended  it  from  this  objection.  Ver plane k 
makes  the  following  excellent  vindication. 

»  This  objection  assumes  that  absolute  proba- 
bility is  necessary  to  the  degree  of  belief  required 
for  interest  in  dramatic  or  other  fictitious  narra- 


Nov 


the  v 


t   tbe   c 


i  ordinary  probability,  o 

ti  such  as  are  most  likely  to  happen,  puts  a 


e  |  end  at  once  to  the  excitement  of  unexpectedness; 
it  shuts  out  all  the  interest  of  hope  Or  fear  for  tbe 
personages.  To  obtain  this  interest  tbe  incidents 
must  appear  possible,  and  within  the  range  of 
human  events  ;  yet,  the  more  singular  they  are, 
and  tbe  leas  likely  to  happen  aa  matters  of  count, 
if  they  con  only  be  temporarily  believed  to  have 
happened  at  all,  the  atronger  is  the  interest 
The  incidents  in  the  Mebchaxt  of  Yehici  are 
assuredly  not  of  every-day  occurrence,  yet  they 
are  all  such  at  might  have  actually  happened  in 
the  times  and  countries  in  which  Shakespeare  has 
placed  bis  acene.  Indeed,  such  is  the  poverty  of 
human  invention,  aa  to  any  purely  original  narra- 
tion of  facta,  beyond  mere  combination  in  new 
form*  of  old  incidents,  that  there  is  in  this,  as  in 
many  similar  traditionary  stories,  good  ground  to 
believe  that  tbe  tsle  or  legenda  may  have  been 
originally  founded  upon  real  occurrences." 

•<  The  story  of  THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE"  he  remarks,  further,  •<  so  far  as  re- 
lates, to  the  stipulated  pound  of  flesh,  ia  one  of 
the  many  traditionary  narratives  which  bare 
traveled  around  the  world,  reappearing  in  varied 
forms,  in  different  agei,  countries ,  and  languages. 
There  is  good  reaaon  to  believe  that  it  i*  origin- 
ally of  oriental  origin,  and  that  it  passed,  with 
other  things  of  the  tame  tort,  through  the  monk- 
ish Latin  literature,  (and  especially  through  tbe 
popular  collection  of  the  Gttta  Romunorun)  into 
Italian  and  English  legends,  romance  and  poetry" 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
story  of  the  CASKETS,  which  forma  part  of  the 
plot  is  given  by  Dunlop,  in  his  «  History  of  Fiction." 

«'  A  noble  Italian,  called  Ruggieri,  entered 
into  tbe  service  of  Alphonto,  King  of  Spain.  He 
soon  perceives  that  his  majeaty  ia  extreme); 
liberal  to  otbera,  but  thinking  hia  own  merits  net 
sufficiently  rewarded,  he  atka  leave  to  return  to 
hia  own  country.  Tbit  the  King  granta,  after 
presenting  him  with  a  fine  mule  for  hia  journey. 
Alphonto  directs  one  of  bis  own  attendants  to 
job  him  on  the  road,  to  note  if  he  make  any  com- 
plaint of  the  treatment  he  bad  received,  and,  if 
he  should,  to  command  his  return.  The  mule, 
having  stopped  in  a  river,  and  refuaing  to  go  on, 
Ruggieri  said  she  waa  like  the  person  who  give 
her.  Ruggieri  being  in  consequence  brought 
back  to  tbe  capital,  and  hit  worda  reported  to  the 
King,  be  ia  introduced  into  the  pretence  of  nil 
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majesty,  and  asked  why  he  had  compared  him  to 
the  mule.  <  Because/  replied  Ruggieri,  «  the 
mule  would  not  stop  where  it  ought,  but  stood 
still,  when  it  should  have  gone  on :  in  like  manner 
you  give  where  it  is  not  suitable,  and  withhold 
when  you  ought  to  bestow.'  On  hearing  this, 
the  King  carries  him  into  a  hall,  and  shows  him 
two  stoat  coffers,  one  filled  with  earth,  the  other 
containing  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  a  variety 
of  precious  stones.  Alphonso  desires  him  to  take 
which  one  he  pleases  ;  and  Ruggieri  having  acci- 
dentally fixed  on  the  one  with  earth,  the  king 
affirms  that  it  is  bad  fortune  that  has  all  along 
prevented  him  from  being  a  partaker  of  the  royal 
benefits.  Then  having  presented  him  with  the 
valuable  chest,  he  allows  him  to  return  to 
Italy. 

"  The  rudiments  of  this  story  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  romance  of  Josapbat  and  Bar- 
laam.  A  king  commanded  four  chests  to  be 
made,  two  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and 
secured  by  golden  locks,  but  were  filled  with 
rotten  bones  of  human  carcasses.  The  other  two 
were  overlaid  with  pitch  and  bound  with  ragged 
cords,  but  were  replenished  with  precious  stones, 
and  ointments  of  most  exquisite  odor.  Having 
called  his  nobles  together,  the  king  placed  these 
chests  before  them,  and  asked  which  tbey  deemed 
most  valuable.  They  pronounced  those  with  the 
golden  coverings  to  be  the  most  precious,  and 
surveyed  the  other  two  with  contempt.  « I  fore- 
saw,' said  the  king,  <  what  would  be  your  deter- 


mination, for  you  look  with  the  eyes  of  sense  ; 
but  to  discern  baseness  or  value,  which  are  hid 
within,  we  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind.1 
He  then  ordered  the  golden  chests  to  be  opened, 
which  exhaled  an  intolerable  stench,  and  filled 
the    beholders  with  horror.      The  story  next 
appeared  in  the  109th  chapter  of  the  continental 
Gtsta  Romanorum.    There,  an  inn-keeper  found 
a  chest,  which  he  discovered  to  be  full  of  money. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  owner,  and  the  inn-keeper, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence he  should  restore  it,  ordered  three  pastries 
to  be  made.    One  he  filled  with  earth,  the  second, 
with  bones  of  dead  men,  and   the  third  with 
money ;  he  gave  his  choice  of  these  three  to  the 
rightful    proprietor,  who  fixed  successively  on 
the  two  with  earth  and  bones,  whence  the  inn- 
keeper drew  an  inference  in  his  own  favor.    This 
story  came  to  Boccaccio,  with  the  further  modi- 
fications it  had  received  in  the  Cento  Novell* 
Antiche.    It  is  related  conformably  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Decameron,  both  in  the  Specu- 
lum Hietoriale,  and  in  the  Confessio  Arnaults  of 
Gowert  who  cites  a  <  Croni&iV  as  his  authority, 
for  the  tale.    Thence  it  passed  into  the  English 
Gesta  Romanorum,  where  three  vessels  are  ex- 
hibited to  a  lady  for  her  choice,  the  first  of  gold, 
but  filled  with  dead  bones,  the  second  of  silver, 
containing  earth  and  worms,  and  the  last  of  lead, 
but  replenished  with  precious  stones.      It  wai 
probably  from  this  last  work,  that  Shakespear 
derived  the  story  of  the  Caskets.1' 
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N  the  good  old  times  of  England, 

the  yeoman  brave  and  gay, 
With  heart  of  grace  and  laughing 
face  would  greet  the  morn  of  May; 
And  nut  brown  Saxon  damsels,  all 

garlanded  with  flowers, 
Would  form  a  ring  and  dance  and 
sing  through  all  the  shining  hours; 
Acd   then   and  there  the   minstrels,  trolled  many  an 

ancient  lay — 
Such  was  the  noble  custom  of  England's  merrier  day. 

From  village,  town  and  hamlet ;  from  forest,  field  and 
fell; 

From  sunny  glade  and  copse  wood  shade,  from  wold 
and  bosky  dell — 

Not  once  alone,  but  oftentimes,  through  each  revol- 
ving year, 

For  jocund  mirth,  and  manly  game,  and  good  old 
English  oheer, 

Stout  Labor  threw  his  mattock  down,  and  donned  his 
best  array — 

Such  was  the  joyous  custom  of  England's  merrier 
day. 


In  the  sadder  days  of  England,  these  joys  have'kea 

wing; 
Men  scarcely  know  if  flowers  blow  through  i  the 

months  of  spring ; 
The   youngling  and  the  aged,  the  willow  A  the 

oak, 
In  pain  and  care  all  time  must   bear   the   bihen  of 

the  yoke, 
Aye,  scarcely  pause   hath   haggard  Toil  tdift  his 

hands  to  pray— 
Such  is  the  piteous  custom  of  England's  sarfer  day. 

Now  hunger-bound  to  cities,  where  even  rod's  own 

air, 
Which   once   brought  health   and   ruddinss,  brings 

poison  and  despair; 
Where  the  dear  sunshine  only  comes  thpugh  mam- 
mon's murky  clouds, 
Men  wear  their  lives  to  ghastliness  in  waving  eafly 

shrouds ; 
And  pale   and  puny  children  inunt  wok  when  they 

should  play- 
Such    is  the   piteous  custom   of  Englind's    modern 
day. 
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!KOM  Mm.  Juuhod'i  »  Memoir.  ! 
of  tin  Early  Italian  Painters," 
we  take  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  this  eminent  an!  at 
Nothing  (hat  wi  can  add,  by  way 
rnako  the  article  acceptable.  Tbo 
subject  and  the  wilier  lit  nuffi- 
cient  attractions.     Ed.] 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  art  of 
painting  reached  its  highest  perfection,  whether 
considered  with  reference  to  poetry  of  conception, 
or  the  mechanical  means   through  which  these 
conception!  were  embodied  in  the  noblest  forma. 
Within  a  short  period  of  about  thirty  years,  i.  a. 
between   1490  and   15211,  the  greatest  painters 
whom  the  world  has  jet  seen  were  living  and 
working  together.     On  looking  back  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  excellence  they  attained  was  the 
result  of  the  efforts  and  aspirations  of  a  preceding 
age ;  and  yet  these  men  were  so  great  in  their 
vocation,  and  bo  individual  in  their  greatness, 
that,  losing  sight  of  the  linked  chain  of  progress, 
hey  seemed  at  first  to  have  had  no  precursors,  as 
ley  have  since  bad  no  peers.     Though  living  at 
te  same  time,  and  most  of  them  in  personal  reta- 
in with  each  other,  the  direction  of  each  mind 
w<  different — was  peculiar;   though  exercising 
■name  sort  a  reciprocal  influence,  this  influence 
nev  interfered  with  the  most  decided  original- 
ity. These  wonderful  artists,  who  would  have 
bee>emarkab1e  men  in  their  time,  though  they 
had  ever  touched  a  pencil,  were  Lionardo  da 
Vint  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Correggio  Gior- 
'gionoTitian,  in  Italy ;  and  in  Germany,  Albert 
Durei    Of   these   men,   we  might  say,   as   of 
Home  and  Shakespeare,  that  they  belong  to  no 
parlksr  age  or  country,  bat  to  all  time,  and  to 
rheunhrse.    That  they  flourished  toge ther with- 
in ona  lief  and  brilliant  period,  and  that  each 
carried  ut  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  his 
own  peciiar  aims,  was  no  casuality :  nor  are  we 
to  seek  rr  the  causes  of  this  surpassing  excel- 
lence meely  in  the  history  of  the  art  as  such. 
Tba  cause  lay  far  deeper,  and  must  be  referred 
to  the  his  try  of  human  culture.     The  ferment- 
ing activiy  of  the  fifteenth  century  found  its 
result*  in  lis  extraordinary  development  of  human 
intelligence  in  the  commencement  of   the  six- 
teenth eenttry.    We  often  bear  in  these  days  of 
'<  the  spirit  if  the  age ;"  bat  in  that  wonderful 
age  three  ml[hty  spirit*  were  stirring  society  to 


i  depths : — the  spirit  of  bold  investigation  into 
truths  of  all  kinds,  which  led  to  the  Reformation; 
the  spirit  of  daring  adventure,  which  led  men  in 
search  of  new  worlds  beyond  the  eastern  and 
rn  oceans  ;  and  the  spirit  of  art,  through 
which  men  soared  even  to  the  "  seventh  heaven 

Lionardo  da  Vinci  seems  to  present  in  hit  own 
person  a  riitoni  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  in  which  be  lived.  He  was  th*  miracle  of 
that  age  of  miracles.  Ardent  and  versatile  as 
youth ;  patient  and  persevering  as  age  ;  a  moat 
profound  and  original  thinker  ;  the  greatest 
mathematician  and  most  ingenious  mechanic  of 
his  time  ;  architect,  chemist,  engineer,  musician, 
poet,  painter  ! — we  are  not  only  astounded  by 
the  variety  of  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired  know- 
ledge, but  by  the  practical  direction  of  hit  ama- 
zing powers.  The  extracts  which  have  been 
published  from  MSS.  now  existing  in  his  own 
handwriting  show  him  to  have  anticipated  by  the 
force  of  bis  own  intellect  some  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  made  since  his  time.  These  frag- 
ments, says  Mr.  Uallam,  "  are,  according  to  our 
common  estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
more  like  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouch- 
safed to  a  single  mind,  than  the  superstructure  of 
it*  reasoning  upon  any  established  basts.  Th* 
discoveries  which  made  Galileo,  Kepler,  Cailelli, 
and  other  names  illustrious— the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus— the  very  theories  of  recent  geologists,  are 
anticipated  by  Da  Vinci  within  the  compass  of  t 
fen  pages,  not  perhaps  in  the  most  precise  lan- 
guage, or  on  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  but 
so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the  awe  of 
preternatural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  »o  much 
dogmatism,  he  first  laid  down  the  grand  principle 
of  Bacon,  that  experiment  and  observation  must 
be  the  guides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation 
of  nature.  If  any  doubt  could  be  harbored,  not 
as  to  the  right  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  to  stand  u 
the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  hi*  originality  in  to 
many  discoveries,  which  probably  no  one  man, 
especially  in  such  circumstances,  has  ever  made — 
it  most  be  by  an  hypothesis  not  very  untenable, 
that  some  parts  of  physical  science  bad  already 
attained  a  height  which  mere  books  do  not  re- 
It  seam*  at  first  sight  almost  incomprehensible 
that,  thu*  endowed  a*  a  philosopher,  mechanic,  in- 
ventor, discoverer,  the  fame  of  Lionardo  should 
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now  rest  on  the  works  he  has  left  as  a  painter. 
We  cannot,  within  these  limits!  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  and  how  it  is  that  as  the  man  of  science 
be  haB  been  naturally  and  necessarily  left  behind 
by  the  onward  march  of  intellectual  progress, 
while  as  the  poet-painter  he  still  survives  as  a 
presence  and  a  power.  We  must  proceed  at 
once  to  give  some  account  of  htm  in  the  charac- 
ter in  which  he  exists  to  us  and  for  us—that  of 
the  great  artist. 

Lionardo  was  born  at  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in 
the  Lower  Val  d'Arno,  on  the  borders  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pistoia.  His  father,  Piero  da  Vinci,  was 
an  advocate  of  Florence — not  rich,  but  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  and  possessed  of  estates 
in  land.  The  singular  talents  6f  his  son  induced 
Piero  to  give  him,  from  an  early  age,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  best  instructors.  As  a  child,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  arithmetic 
and  mathematics.  Music  he  studied  early,  as  a 
science  as  well  as  an  art.  He  invented  a  species 
of  lyre  for  himself,  and  sung  his  own  poetical 
compositions  to  his  own  music — both  being  fre- 
quently extemporaneous.  But  his  favorite  pursuit 
was  the  art  of  design  in  all  its  branches  ;  he 
modelled  in  clay  or  wax,  or  attempted  to  draw 
every  object  which  6truck  his  fancy.  His  father 
sent  him  to  study  under  Andrea  Verrocchio 
famous  as  a  sculptor,  chaser  in  metal,  and 
painter.  Andrea,  who  was  an  excellent  and 
correct  designer,  but  a  bad  and  hard  colorist, 
was  soon  after  engaged  to  paint  a  pidture  of  the 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour.  He  employe!  Lionardo, 
then  a  youth,  to  execute  one  of  the  angels :  this 
he  did  with  so  much  softness  and  richness  of 
color,  that  it  far  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  picture; 
and  Verocchio  from  that  time  threw  away  his 
palette,  and  confined  himself  wholly  to  his  works 
in  sculpture  and  design  ;  «  enraged,"  says  Vasari, 
"that  a  child  should  thus  excel  him." 

The  youth  of  Lionardo  thus  passed  away  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  and  of  art :  sometimes  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  astronomical  calculations  and 
investigations ;  sometimes  ardent  in  the  study  of 
natural  history,  botany,  and  anatomy ;  sometimes 
intent  on  new  effects  of  color,  light,  shadow,  or 
expression,  in  representing  objects  animate  or  in- 
animate. Versatile,  yet  persevering,  he  varied 
his  pursuits,  but  he  never  abandoned  any.  He 
was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  conceived  and 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  two  magnifi- 
cent projects :  one  was,  to  lift  the  whole  of  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  by  means  of  immense 
levers,  some  feet  higher  than  it  now  stands,  and 
thus  supply  the  deficient  elevation;  the  other 
project  was,  to  form  the  Arno  into  a  navigable 
canal,  as  far  as  Pisa,  which  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  Florence. 
13* 


It  happened  about  this  time  that  a  peasant  on 
the  estate  of  Piero  da  Vinci  brought  him  a  circu- 
lar piece  of  wood,  cut  horizontally  from  the  trunk 
of  a  very  large  old  fig-tree,  which  had  been  lately 
felled,  and  begged  to  have  something  painted  on  it 
as  an  ornament  for  his  cottage.  The  man  being 
an  especial  favorite,  Piero  desired  his  son  Lion- 
ardo to  gratify  his  request;  and  Lionardo,  in- 
spired by  that  wildness  of  fancy  which  was  one 
of  his  characteristics,  took  the  panel  into  his  own 
room,  and  resolved  to  astonish  his  father  by  a 
most  unlooked-for  proof  of  his  ait.  He  deter- 
mined to  compose  something  which  should  have 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  Medusa  on  the 
shield  of  Perseus,  and  almost  petrify  beholders. 
Aided  by  his  recent  studies  in  natural  history,  he 
collected  together  from  the  neighboring  swamps 
and  the  river-mud  all  kinds  of  hideous  reptiles, 
as  adders,  lizards,  toads,  serpents;  insects,  as 
moths,  locusts ;  and  other  crawling  and  flying 
obscene  and  obnoxious  things ;  and  out  of  these 
he  compounded  a  sort  of  monster  or  chimera, 
which  he  represented  as  about  to  issue  from  the 
shield,  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  of  an  aspect  so 
fearful  and  abominable  that  it  seemed  to  infect 
the  very  air  around.  When  finished,  he  led  his 
father  into  the  room  in  which  it  was  placed,  and 
the  terror  and  horror  of  Piero  proved  the  success 
of  his  attempt.  This  production,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Rotello  del  Fico,  from  the  material 
on  which  it  was  painted,  was  sold  by  Piero 
secretly  for  one  hundred  ducats,  to  a  merchant,  , 
who  carried  it  to  Milan,  and  sold  it  to  the  duke 
for  three  hundred.  To  the  poor  peasant  thus 
cheated  of  his  Rotello,  Piero  gave  a  wooden  shield,' 
on  which  was  painted  a  heart  transfixed  by  a 
dart ;  a  device  better  suited  to  his  taste  and  com- 
prehension. In  the  subsequent  troubles  of  Milan, 
Lionardo's  picture  disappeared,  and  was  probably 
destroyed  as  an  object  of  horror,  by  those  whc 
did  not  understand  its  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  anomalous  monster  represented  on  the  Ro- 
tello was  wholly  different  from  the  Medusa,  after- 
wards painted  by  Lionardo,  and  now  existing  in 
the  Florence  Gallery.  It  represents  the  severed 
head  of  Medusa,  seen  foreshortened,  lying  on  a 
fragment  of  rock :  the  features  are  beautiful  and 
regular;  the  hair  already  metamorphosed  into 
serpents— 

"  which  ourl  and  flow, 
And  their  long  tangles  in  each  other  lock, 
And  with  unending  involutions  show 
Their  mailed  radiance." 

Those  who  have  once  seen  this  terrible  and  fasct* 
nating  picture  can  never  forget  it.  The  ghastly 
head  seems  to  expire,  and  the  serpents  to  crawl 
into  glittering  life,  as  we  look  upon  it. 
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During  this  first  period  of  his  life,  which  was 
wholly  passed  in  Florence  and  its  neighborhood, 
Lionardo  painted  several  other  pictures  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  designed  some  beautiful 
cartoons  of  sacred  and  mythological  subjects, 
which  showed  that  his  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the 
elevated,  and  the  graceful,  was  not  less  a  part  of 
his  mind  than  that  eccentricity  and  almost  per- 
version of  fancy  which  made  him  delight  in  sketch- 
ing ugly,  exaggerated  caricatures,  and  representing 
the  deformed  and  the  terrible. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci  was  now  about  thirty  years 
old,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  talents.  His 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense  was,  however, 
equal  to  his  genius  and  indefatigable  industry ; 
and  anxious  to  secure  a  certain  provision  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of j 
his  various  talents,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Ludovico  Sforza  il  Moro,  then  regent,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  reside  in  his  court,  and  to  exe- 
cute a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  his  ancestor 
Francesco  Sforza.  Here  begins  the  second  period 
of  his  artistic  career,  which  includes  his  sojourn 
at  Milan,  that  is,  from  14S3  to  1499. 

Vasari  says  that  Lionardo  was  invited  to  the  j. 
court  of  Milan  for  the  Duke  Ludovico's  amuse- 
ment, "  as  a  musician  and  performer  on  the  lyre, 
and  as  the  greatest  singer  and  improvisators  of ; 
his  time ;"  but  this  is  improbable.    Lionardo,  in 
his  long  letter  to  that  prince,  in  which  he  recites 
his  own  qualifications   for  employment,  dwells 
chiefly  on  his  skill  in  engineering  and  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  sums  up  his  pretensions  as  an  artist  in 
these    few   brief  words  : — «  I   understand  the 
different  modes  of  sculpture  in  marble,  bronze, 
and  terra-cotta.    In  painting,  also,  I  may  esteem 
myself  equal  to  any  one,  let  him  be  who  he  may." 
Of  his  musical  talents  he  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever, though  undoubtedly  these,  as  well  as  his 
other    social    accomplishments,    his    handsome 
person,  his  winning  address,  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence, recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
prince,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  in 
whose  service  he  remained  for  about  seventeen 
years.     It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible here,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  the 
works  in  which  Lionardo  was  engaged  for  his 
patron,  nor  of  the  great  political  events  in  which 
he  was  involved,  more  by  his  position  than  by  his 
inclination  ;  for  instance,  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  the  subsequent 
invasion  of  Milan  by  Louis  XII.  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Duke  Ludovico.    We  shall 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  pictures  he  executed. 
One  of  these,  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Crivelli, 
is  now  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1091).    Another  was 
the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  imperial  col- 
lection at  Vienna ;  but  the  greatest  work  of  all, 


and  by  far  the  grandest  picture  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  executed  in  Italy,  was  the  Last 
Supper,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory,  or 
dining-room,  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie.  It  occupied  the  painter 
about  two  years.  Of  this  magnificent  creation  of 
art  only  the  mouldering  remains  are  now  visible. 
It  has  been  so  often  repaired,  that  almost  every 
vestige  of  the  original  painting  is  annihilated; 
but  from  the  multiplicity  of  descriptions,  engra- 
vings, and  copies  that  exist,  no  picture  is  more 
universally  known  and  celebrated. 

The  moment  selected  by  the  painter  is  de- 
scribed in  the  26th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  21st 
and  22d  verses  :  <<  And  as  they  did  eat,  he  said, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  be- 
tray me :  and  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful, 
and  began  every  one  of  them  to  say  unto  him, 
Lord,  is  it  I  ?"  The  knowledge  of  character  dis- 
played in  the  heads  of  the  different  apostles  is 
even  more  wonderful  than  the  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  and  the  amazing  beauty  of 
the  workmanship.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
picture  is  a  wall  28  feet  in  length,  and  the  figures 
are  larger  than  life.  The  best  judgment  we  can 
now  form  of  its  merits  is  from  the  fine  copy  exe- 
cuted by  one  of  Leonardo's  best  pupils,  Marco 
Uggione,  for  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  and  now  in 
London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Eleven  other  copies,  by  various  pupils  of  Lion- 
ardo, painted  either  during  his  life-time  or  within 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  while  the  picture  was 
in  perfect  preservation,  exist  in  different  churches 
and  collections. 

Of  the  grand  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  Lionardo  never  finished  more  than  the 
model  in  clay,  which  was  considered  a  master- 
piece. Some  years  afterwards  (in  1499),  when 
Milan  was  invaded  by  the  French,  it  was  used  as 
a  target  by  the  Gascon  bowmen,  and  completely 
destroyed.  The  profound  anatomical  studies 
which  Lionardo  made  for  this  work  still  exist. 

In  the  year  1500,  the  French  being  in  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  his  patron  Lodovico  in  captivity, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  utter  confusion, 
Lionardo  returned  to  his  native  Florence,  where 
he  hoped  to  re-establish  his  broken  fortunes,  and 
to  find  em  ploy  ment .  Here  begins  the  third  period 
of  his  artistic  life,  from  1500  to  1513,  that  is, 
from  his  forty-eighth  to  his  sixtieth,  year.  He 
found  the  Medio i  family  in  exile,  but  was 
received  by  Pietro  Soderini  (who  governed  the 
city  as  <*  Gonfalonier*  perpttuo")  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  a  pension  was  assigned  to  him  as 
painter  in  the  service  of  the  republic. 

Then  began  the  rivalry  between  Lionardo  and 
Michael  Angelo,  which  lasted  during  the  remain- 
der of  Lionardo's  life.    The  difference  of  age  (for 
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hsel  Angtlo  wm  twenty-two  yens  younger)  [ 
it  to  have  prevented  all  unseemly  jealousy  : 
Michael  Angelo  was  haughty  and  impatient  of 
operiority,  or  even  equality ;  Lionardo,  sen- 
e,  capricious,  and  naturally  disinclined  to 
it  the  pretension!  of  a  rival,  to  whom  he  could 
and  did  eay,  <*  I  was  famous  before  you 
i  born !"  With  all  their  admiration  of  each 
'a  genius,  their  mutual  frailties  prevented 
eal  good- will  on  either  side.  The  two  pain- 
:ompeted  for  the  honor  of  painting  in  fresco 
ide  of  the  great  Council-hall  in  the  Palazzo 
bio  at  Florence.  Each  prepared  his  cartoon ; 
emulous  of  the  fame  and  conscious  of  the 
ies  of  hit  rival,  threw  all  his  best  powers 
his  work.  Lionardo  chose  for  his  subject 
•efeat  of  the  Milanese  general  Niccolo  Pic- 
10  by  the  Florentine  army  in  1440.  One  of 
teat  groups  represented  a  combat  of  cavalry 
ing  the  possession  of  a  standard.  « It  was 
•nderfully  executed,  that  the  horses  them- 
seemed  animated  by  the  same  fury  as  their 
;  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  variety 
itudes,  the  splendor  of  the  dresses  and 
of  the  warriors,  nor  the  incredible  skill 
red  in  the  forms  and  actions  of  the  horses." 
iael  Angelo  chose  for  his  subject  the  mo- 
>efore  the  same  battle,  when  a  party  of 
tine  soldiers  bathing  in  the  Arno  are  sur- 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  them 
i.  Of  this  cartoon  we  shall  have  more  to 
treating  of  his  life.  The  preference  was 
o  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  But,  as  Vasari 
he  spent  so  much  time  in  trying  expen- 
sed in  preparing  the  wall  to  receive  oil- 
;,  which  he  preferred  to  fresco,  that  in  the 
some  changes  in  the  government  inter- 
nd  the  design  was  abandoned.  The  two 
i  remained  for  several  years  open  to  the 
and  artists  flocked  from  every  part  of 

study  them.  Subsequently  they  were 
ito  several  parts,  dispersed,  and  lost.  It 
s  that  of  Michael  Angelo's  composition 

•mall  copy  exists ;  of  Lionardo's,  not 
om  a  fragment  which  existed  in  his 
;  which  has  since  disappeared,  Rubens 
fine  drawing,  which  was  engraved  by 
,   and   is   known  as  the  Battle  of  the 

a  reproach  against  Lionardo,  in  his  own 

X  he   began  many  things  and  finished 

;  his  magnificent  designs  and  projects, 

o  art  or  mechanics,  were  seldom  com- 

rbta  may  be  a  subject  of  regret,  but  it 

to  make  it  a  reproach.    It  was  in  the 

the  man.     The  grasp  of  his  mind  was 

superhuman,  that  he  never,  in  any 

fleeted,  satisfied  himself  or  realized  his 


own  vast  conceptions.  The  most  exquisitely 
finished  of  his  works,  those  that  in  the  perfection 
of  the  execution  have  excited  the  wonder  and 
despair  of  succeeding  aitists,  were  put  aside  by 
him  as  unfinished  sketches.  Most  of  the  pictures 
now  attributed  to  him  were  wholly  or  in  part 
painted  by  his  scholars  and  imitators  from  his 
cartoons.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  was 
designed  for  the  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  the 
convent  called  the  Nunziata.  It  represented  the 
Virgin  Mary  seated  in  the  lap  of  her  mother  St. 
Anna,  having  in  her  arms  the  infant  Christ,  while 
St.  John  is  playing  with  a  lamb  at  their  feet ;  St. 
Anna,  looking  on  with  a  tender  smile,  rejoices4n 
her  divine  offspring ;  the  figures  were  drawn  with 
such  skill,  and  the  various  expressions  proper  to 
each  conveyed  with  such  inimitable  truth  and 
grace,  that  when  exhibited  in  a  chamber  of  the 
convent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  flocked  to  see 
it,  and  for  two  days  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  people,  "as  if  it  had  been  some  solemn 
festival ;"  but  the  picture  was  never  painted,  and 
the  monks  of  the  Nunsiata,  after  waiting  long 
and  in  vain  for  their  altar-piece,  were  obliged  to 
employ  other  artists.  The  cartoon,  or  a  very 
fine  repetition  of  it,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
our  Royal  Academy,  and  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  St.  Anna  in  the  Louvre,  a  more 
fantastic  and  apparently  an  earlier  composition. 

Lionardo,  during  his  stay  at  Florence,  painted 
the  portrait  of  Oinevra  Benci,  already  mentioned 
in  the  memoir  of  Ghirlandajo,  as  the  reigning 
beauty  of  her  time ;  and  also  the  portrait  of  Mona 
Lisa  del  Gtocondo,  sometimes  called  La  Joconde. 
On  this  last  picture  he  worked  at  intervals  for 
four  years,  but  was  still  unsatisfied.  It  was 
purchased  by  Francis  I.  for  four  thousand  golden 
crowns,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  We  find 
Lionardo  also  engaged  by  Cssar  Borgia  to  visit 
and  report  on  the  fortifications  of  his  territories, 
and  in  this  office  he  was  employed  for  two  years. 
In  1514  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Leo  X.  but 
more  in  his  character  of  philosopher,  mechanic, 
and  alchemist,  than  as  a  painter.  Here  he  found 
Raphael  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  his  greatest  works — the  frescoes  of  the 
Vatican.  Two  pictures  which  Lionardo  painted 
while  at  Rome — the  Madonna  of  St.  Onofrio,  and 
the  Holy  Family,  painted  for  Filiberta  of  Savoy, 
the  pope's  sister-in-law  (which  is  now  at  St. 
Petersburgh) — show  that  even  this  veteran  in  art 
felt  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  genius  of  his 
young  rival.  They  are  both  RaffatlUsquc  in  the 
subject  and  treatment. 

It  appears  that  Lionardo  was  ill-satisfied  with 
his  sojourn  at  Rome.  He  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  the  first  rank  as  an  artist  wherever 
he  resided ;  whereas  at  Rome  he  found  himself 
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only  one  among  many  who,  if  they  acknowledged 
his  greatness,  affected  to  consider  his  day  as  past. 
He  was  conscious  that  many  of  the  improvements 
in  the  arts  which  were  now  brought  into  use,  and 
which  enabled  the  painters  of  the  day  to  produce 
such  extraordinary  effects,  were  invented  or  in- 
troduced by  himself.  If  he  could  no  longer  assert 
that  measureless  superiority  over  all  others  which 
he  had  done  in  his  younger  days,  it  was  because 
he  himself  had  opened  to  them  new  paths  to  ex- 
cellence. The  arrival  of  his  old  competitor 
Michael  Angelo,  and  some  slight  on  the  part  of 
Leo  X.  who  was  annoyed  by  his  speculative  and 
dilatory  habits  in  executing  the  works  intrusted 
to  him,  all  added  to  his  irritation  and  disgust. 
He  left  Rome,  and  set  out  for  Pavia,  where  the 
French  king  Francis  I.  then  held  his  court.  He 
was  received  by  the  young  monarch  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  loaded  with  favors,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  700  gold  crowns  settled  on  him  for  life. 
At  the  famous  conference  between  Francis  I.  and 
Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  Lionardo  attended  his  new 
patron,  and  was  of  essential  service  to  him  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  following  year,  1516,  he 
returned  with  Francis  I.  to  France,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  French  court  as  principal  painter. 
It  appears,  however,  that  during  his  residence  in 
France  he  did  not  paint  a  single  picture.  His 
health  had  begun  to  decline  from  the  time  he 
left  Italy ;  and  feeling  his  end  approach,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  it  by  religious  meditation,  by 
acts  of  charity,  and  by  a  most  conscientious  dis- 
tribution by  will  of  all  his  worldly  possessions  to 
his  relatives  and  friends.  At  length,  after  pro- 
tracted suffering,  this  great  and  most  extraor- 
dinary man  died  at  Coux,  near  Amboise,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1519,  being  then  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  It  is  to  regretted  that  we  cannot  wholly 
credit  the  beautiful  story  of  his  dying  in  the  arms 
of  Francis  I.  who,  as  it  is  said,  had  come  to  visit 
him  on  his  death-bed.  It  would  indeed  have  been, 
as  Fuseli  expressed  it,  «  an  honor  to  the  king,  by 
which  Destiny  would  have  atoned  to  that  monarch 
for  his  future  disaster  at  Pavia,"  had  the  incident 
really  happened,  as  it  has  been  so  often  related 
by  biographers,  celebrated  by  poets,  represented 
with  a  just  pride  by  painters,  and  willingly 
believed  by  all  the  world ;  but  the  well-authen- 
ticated fact  that  the  court  was  on  that  day  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  whence  the  royal  ordinances 
are  dated,  renders  the  story,  unhappily,  very 
doubtful. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  genuine  works 
of  Lionardo  da  Vinci ;  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 
It  appears  certain  that  not  one- third  of  the  pic- 
tores  attributed  to  htm  and  bearing  his  name 
were  the  production  of  his  own  hand,  though 
they  were  the  creation   of  his  mind,  for  he 


generally  furnished  the  cartoons  or  designs  from 
which  his  pupils  executed  pictures  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence. 

Thus  the  admirable-  picture  in  our  National 
Gallery  of  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors, 
though  undoubtedly  designed  by  Lionardo,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  executed  by  his  best 
scholar,  Bernardino  Luini;  by  others  it  is  at- 
tributed to  Francesco  Melzi.  Those  ruined  pic- 
tures which  bear  his  name  at  Windsor  and  at 
Hampton  Court  are  from  the  Milanese  school. 

Of  nine  pictures  in  the  Louvre  attributed  to 
Lionardo,  three  only — the  St.  John,  and  the  two 
famous  portraits  of  the  Mona  Lisa  and  Lucrezia 
Crivelli — are  considered  genuine.  The  others 
are  from  his  designs  and  from  his  school. 

In  the  Florentine  Gallery  the  Medusa  is  cer- 
tainly genuine ;  but  the  famous  Herodias  holding 
the  dish  to  receive  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  probably  painted  from  his  cartoon  by  Luini. 
His  own  portrait,  in  the  same  gallery  (in  the 
Salle  des  Peintres),  is  wonderfully  fine ;  indeed 
the  finest  of  all,  and  the  one  which  at  once 
attracts  and  fixes  attention. 

In  the  Milan  collections  are  many  pictures  at- 
tributed to  him  :  a  few  are  in  private  collections 
in  England:  Lord  Ashborton  has  an  exquisite 
group  of  the  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John  playing 
with  a  lamb,  and  there  is  a  small  Madonna  in  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  gallery  at  Alton  Towers. 

But  it  is  the  MS.  notes  and  designs  are  left 
behind  him  that  give  us  the  best  idea  of  the  in- 
defatigable industry  of  this  » myriad-minded 
man,"  and  the  almost  incredible  extent  of  his 
acquirements.  In  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  there  are  twelve  huge  volumes  of  his 
works  relative  to  arts,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
&c;  one  of  them  contains  a  collection  of  ana- 
tomical drawings,  which  the  celebrated  anatomist 
Dr.  Hunter  described  as  the  most  wonderful 
things  of  the  kind  for  accuracy  and  beauty  that 
he  had  ever  beheld.  In  the  Royal  Library  at 
Windsor  there  are  three  volumes  of  MSS.  and 
drawings,  containing  a  vast  variety  of  subjects — 
portraits,  heads,  groups,  and  single  figures  ;  fine 
anatomical  studies  of  horses;  a  battle  of  ele- 
phants, full  of  spirit ;  drawings  in  optics,  hydrau- 
lics, and  perspective ;  plans  of  military  machines, 
maps  and  surveys  of  rivers ;  beautiful  and  accu- 
rate drawings  of  plants  and  rocks,  to  be  introduced 
into  his  pictures ;  musical  airs  noted  in  his  own 
hand,  perhaps  his  own  compositions ;  anatomical 
subjects,  with  elaborate  notes  and  explanations. 
In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  there  is  a  volume 
of  philosophical  treatises,  from  which  extracts 
have  been  published  by  Venturi.  In  the  Holk- 
ham  Collection  is  a  MS.  treatise  on  hydraulics. 
The  «  Treatise  on  Painting,"  by  Lionardi  da  Vinci 
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bat  been  translated  from  the  original  Italian  into  \ 
French,  English,  and  German,  and  is  the  founda-  \ 
tion  of  all  that  has  since  been  written  on  the  \ 
subject,  whether  relating  to  tbe  theory  or  to  the  j 
practice  of  the  art.  His  MSS.  are  particularly  < 
difficult  to  read  or  decipher,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  j 
writing  right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to  right.  j 
What  was  his  reason  for  this  singularity  has  not  j 
been  explained.  \ 

The  scholars  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  those  \ 
artists  formed  in  the  Academy  which  he  founded  - 
in  Milan,  under  tbe  patronage  of  Ludovico  il  ■ 
Moro,  comprise  that  school  of  art  known  as  the  '. 
Milanese  or  Lombard  School.    They  are  die  tin-  : 


guished  by  a  lengthy  and  graceful  style  of  draw- 
ing, a  particular  amenity  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression (which  in  the  inferior  painters  degenerated 
into  affectation  and  a  sort  of  vapid  smile),  and 
particularly  by  the  transparent  lights  and  shadows 
— the  chiaroscuro,  of  which  Lionardo  was  the 
inventor  or  discoverer.  The  most  eminent 
painters  were  were  Bernardino  Luini ;  Marco 
Uggione,  or  D'Oggioni  ;  Antonio-  Beltraffio  ; 
Francesco  Melzi ;  and  Andrea  Salai.  All  these 
studied  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  Lionardo, 
and  painted  most  of  the  pictures  ascribed  to  him. 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Cesare  da  Sesto  imitated 
him,  and  owed  their  celebrity  to  his  influence.  • 


THE    WANING    COQUETTE, 


BEFORE    HER   LOOKING   GLASS 


BT      THOMAS      G.      SPXAR. 


ES!  'tis  thus  that 
Time's  rude  fingers 

Leave  their  tracery 
on  my  brow, 

And  no  more  the 
rose-tint  lingers 

Where  my  cheeks 
were  fresh  till  now. 

Once   a  rain    and 
giddy  creature, 
Mine  is  hence  a  thoughtful  part — 
Chang'd  in  feeling— ebang'd  in  feature, . 
And  in  all  the  trifler's  art. 

They  did  say  that  Time  would  change  me, 

But  I  ne'er  believ'd  it  true, 
That  brief  years  could  so  estrange  me 

From  the  charms  that  once  I  knew. 

Yet  a  sad  reverse  of  seasons 

Finds  me  on  life's  shady  side ; 
While  old  Time's  insidious  treasons, 

Both  my  joys  and  charms  deride. 

On  my  cheeks  are  gathering  wrinkles. 

Blended  with  a  saffron  hue— 
In  my  locks  some  snowy  spt  inkles 

Where  before  but  auburn  grew. 

At  my  heart  there  is  a  sadness — 

O'er  my  eyes  a  filmy  veil — 
From  my  voice  each  tone  of  gladness 

Dies,  like  music  on  the  gale. 

Not  a  qallant  now  besets  me, 
Of  the  many  that  I  knew— 


And  my  scornful  trifling  frets  me, 
Since  it  lost  me  friends  so  true. 

Where  are  now  my  fair  conceptions, 
Winning  looks  and  wayward  arts  ! 

Where  the  fruits  of  gay  deceptions, 
And  my  power  o'er  manly  hearts  ? 

Few  of  those  I  priz'd  are  left  me, 
To  admonish,  cheer,  and  guide  ; — 

Folly  has  of  much  bereft  me, 
Save  this  wreck  of  early  pride. 

Foibles  of  the  thoughtless  maiden  ! 

Ye  have  robb'd  me  of  my  glee, 
Till,  with  disappointment  laden, 

Life  grows  dull  and  drear  to  me. 

'T  was  with  mad  and  wanton  spirit, 
That  I  threw  my  love  away ; 

And  my  pride  is  my  demerit, 
Since  it  did  my  peace  betray. 

Oh !  for  those  delightful  moments, 
When  the  brave  were  at  my  side, 

And,  'mid  smiles  and  kind  bestowments, 
I  was  thrice  a  plighted  bride. 

But  those  halcyon  days  are  over- 
All  of  girlhood's  joys  are  gone — 

And  repentant  thoughts  must  hover 
Round  me  as  I  wander  on. 

Farewell  Fashion !  Farewell  flirting ! 

Beaux  and  idle  scenes  adieu  ! 
Other  hopes  my  soul  diverting, 

Hence  to  them  I  will  be  true  ! 


GOOD    AND    EVIL. 


i    vicable  when  ex- 

$  ercised      in      its 

r-i  proper  sphere, and 

1   under  proper  con- 

JJ  irol.     It  i.  by  no 

means  an  uncommon  fa] [try  lo  suppose  that  there 

■re  Certain  mental  characteristics    of  our  race, 

which,  in  themselves,  are  essentially  bad.    This 

belief  leads  us  into  innumerable  errors,  causing 

us,  occasionally,  to  Call  thing*  by  wrong  names, 

and  sometimes  to  give  two  Barnes  to  the  same 

mental  phenomenon. 

Phrenology,  although  now  pretty  generally 
believed,  is  by  no  means  generally  acted  upon, — 
we  still  adhere  to  our  old  terms,  and  flounder 
about  in  the  unintelligible  dogmas  of  old  school 
philosophy.  We  have  yet  to  leatn,  practically, 
that  most  useful  lesson  of  bow  to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  disquisition  concerning  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  phrenology,  but  simply  to  avail  himself 
of  that  happy  facility  which  the  science  affords 
for  clearly  and  distinctly  speaking  of,  and  ration- 
ally understanding,  mental  development,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  advantage  0f  giving  proper 
names  to  our  different  faculties,  at  the  same  time 
illustrating  the  doctrine  that  all  of  them  are  useful. 
The  great  benefit  derived  from  phrenology,  is 
the  distinctness  with  which  it  enables  us  to  define 
mental  phenomena.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  obstinacy  and  perseverance — decrying  the 
one  and  lauding  the  other, — they  are  spoken  of 
as  two  distinct  faculties,  although,  in  reality, 
both  are  produced  by  firmness,  an  excessive 
development  of  which  faculty  is  called  obstinacy 
by  those  wbo  differ  in  opinion  from  the  displayer 
thereof.  The  man  who  tenaciously  adheres  to 
an  opinion,  or  pursues  a  course  that  we  approve, 


is  said  to  exhibit  praiseworthy  perseverance, 
while  he  wbo  is  rash  enough  to  cling  to  a  doctrine 
which  we  decry,  is  abused  as  the  most  obstinate 
of  mankind, —yet,  is  firmness  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  human  capability,— s 
character  deficient  of  firmness  is  a  mere  toy  in 
the  hands  of  his  fellow  men— drawn  by  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment  which  ever  way  happens  to 
look  most  inviting. 

-  All  our  faculties  are  alike  desirable  when 
|  fairly  and  equally  balanced.  CombativenesB  and 
}  deetructiveness,  which  in  excess  make  the  mnr- 
•  derer,  are  necessary  to  resist  aggression — acqni- 
'  sitiveness,  which,  when  unduly  exercised, 
|  produces  cupidity,  grasping  avarice,  and  eventn- 
s  ally  theft-  induces  that  prudence  required  by  all 
I  who  have  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood — self- 
esteem,  which,  when  possessed  in  an  excessive 
j  degree,  renders  some  people  so  perfectly  revolt- 
|  ing,  is,  in  moderation,  a  great  blessing,  causing 
■■  men  to  feel  a  consciousness  of  power,  whereby 
'  grent  deeds  are  performed, difficulties  surmounted, 
!  and  scientific  discoveries  established,  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  the  illiterate  and  from  those 
i  interested  in  maintaining  darkness  and  ignorance. 
!  Pride,  the  emanation  from  aelf-esteem,  is  by  no 
means  objectionable  in  moderation — an  hones! 
pride  preserves  men  from  committing  hue 
actions — pride  of  ancestry  prevents  the  descend- 
ant of  a  noble  bouse  from  disgracing  the  name  of 
his  ancestors.  Couldadescenrlent  from  Washington 
tarnish  his  name  by  a  foul  deed  1  Impossible! 
Emulation  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  our  prede- 
cessors, often  brings  to  light  powers  that  would 
have  otherwise  remained  dormant.  It  is  probable 
that  the  English  would  never  have  won  the  field 
of  Agineourt,  if  those  of  Poictiera  and  Cressy 
had  not  been  previously  fought. 
'  It  is  common  to  look  at  certain  faculties  as 
good,  and  at  others  as  bad,  without  considering 
that  by  improper  use  they  change  their  charac- 
ters, even  supposing  that  one  set  are  bad  :  the 
actions  of  the  mind  which  produce  theft,  murder, 
covetousness,  arrogant  pride,  and  many  others, 
are  railed  bad,  while  those  of  benevolence,  vene- 
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d  others  are  called  good— benevolence 
arried  to  excess  and  then  cease  to  be  a 
he  man  who  gives  liberally!  without 
is  debts,  is  generous  at  the  expense  of 
ind  consequently  dishonest— an  excets- 
lopment  of  veneration  makes  a  bigot  in 
a  /awning  sycophant  in  every  day  life — 
icientioosoess  may  be  carried  to  excess, 
ice  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  exaction  in 
itters,  which  though  yielded  with  the 


same  precision  with  which  it  is  required,  will 
nevertheless  be  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  to 
all  men. 

Thus  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  all  our 
faculties  are  good— that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  evil  one,  unless  made  so  by  excess.  In  a 
well  ordered  mind  every  one  of  our  faculties  fills 
its  proper  use,  and  is  as  essential  to  the  well 
being  and  happiness  of  a  man,  as  the  veins  and 
arteries  to  the  circulation  of  his  blood. 


FADING    AWAY! 


BT    J.     HUAOIIFOID. 


ADINGaway!  fading  away! 
Still  we  chant  a  funeral  lay ! 
Tyrant  Time's  relentless  power 
Blights  some  blossom  every  hour; 
All — the  brigbtest,sweetest,  best, 
Yield  beneath  his  stern  behest ; 
And  he  joys  to  see  them,  aye, 
Fading  away — fading  away  ! 


Fading  away !  fading  away  ! 
lant  for  Youth  a  mournful  lay  ? 
i  the  sweetest  bloom  of  spring 
les  ere  summer's  ripening, 
uth,  while  life  is  in  its  prime, 
ithers  in  the  grasp  of  time ; 
d  we  feel  it,  night  and  day, 
Fading  away — fading  away. 


fading  away  !  fading  away  ! 
irn  for  Beauty's  transient  stay  ! 
the  flower  that  brightest  blooms 
•  before  the  autumn  comes, 
uty,  ere  the  noon  of  life, 
a  'neath  Time  in  mortal  strife ; 
we  see  it,  day  by  day, 
sding  away — fading  away. 


iding  away  !  fading  away  ! 
I  for  Joy  that  will  not  stay  ! 
the  light  that  gilds  the  wave 
re>  the  troubled  waters  lave, 
an  pleasure  comes  and  goes, 
e  tide  of  fortune  flows ; 
sre  mourn  its  fleeting  ray— 
ling  away — fading  away, 


I 


i 


Fading  away !  fading  away ! 
Chant  for  Hope  a  sadder  lay ! 
As  the  beam,  that,  from  on  high 
Breaking  through  a  clouded  sky, 
Makes  us  deem  the  tempett  o'er, 
Flashes,  and  is  seen  no  more, 
Hope  deludes  us  every  day- 
Fading  away— fading  away. 


Fading  away  I  fading  away ! 
Chant  for  Love  the  saddest  lay  ! 
Love,  of  all  the  dearest  boon, 
Even  Love  will  leave  as  soon- 
Lingering  'round  us  for  a  while, 
Till  we  live  but  in  its  smile, 
Then,  like  hues  of  olosing  day, 

Fading  away— fading  away. 


Fading  away  !  fading  away ! 
Sing  for  Life  a  doubtful  lay ! 
Youth,  Love,  Beauty,  Hope,  and  Joy, 
Time  must  in  his  course  destroy  ; 
Still,  though  '  Us  but  little  worth, 
Cling  we  to  the  life  of  earth. 
And  lament  its  transient  day, 

Fading  away—fading  away. 

Fading  away  I  fading  away  ! 
Time  is  dying  every  day  ! 
Sing  !  triumphant  pcrans  sing. 
When  the  knell  of  Time  shall  ring ! 
Then  shall  all  that  yields  delight 
Fear  no  more  his  power  to  blight ; 
And  the  dirge  shall  cease  for  aye, 

"  Fading  away  !  fading  away  !" 


THE    FATHER    AND    HIS    CHILD. 


So  beautiful  and  ; 
Upon  her  b: 
And  iuocei 


h  STOOD  ud    gued    upon  her  ! 

Three  manner  ■■*■  hud  scarcely 

■bed  the  light 
That  should  have  been  nil  bright- 

■>«■— but  had  left 

A  ehadow,  ud  a  thoughtfulnese 

ntle  !  Childhood  Ml 

ihrin'd  im If  will. in 
spirit — and  look'd  oiil, 


OfHenven'sownbluL      __. 

A  veil  of  dreaminess  upon  those  orba, 

That  half  their  brigbtneu  bhried  '. 

Still  she  mi, 
And  by  her  tide  (ported  a  little  lamb 
As  innocent  and  helpless  an  herself ; 
And  like  herself,  the  lost  nit  of  the  flock ! 
So  thought  I,  ai  I  follow'd  with  mine  eye 
The  gentle  playmates,  and  within  my  heart, 
I  felt  there  (H  a  sympathy  between 
All  thingi,  for  every  thing  God'*  hand  had  made  ! 

u  Lammy,  poor  little  lummy  ;"  with  a  start 
I  listened  to  the  lone  of  piercing  grief 
And  waking  from  my  reverie,  beheld, 
Too  late  indeed,  the  cause  that  called  it  forth. 
A  gurgling  stream  ran  through  the  grassy  lawn, 
And  hither  in  its  sportive  playfulness, 
The  lamb  had  wnnilcr'd  from  its  mistress'  side. 
Skipping  and  frisking  in  its  fearless  mood, 
Unconscious  of  the  late  (bat  hover' d  near  ! 
For  while  it  stood  upon  the  soft  dark  bank, 
The  yielding  earth  gave  way,  and  down  it  fell, 
Wavering  one  instant  on  the  treacherous  edge, 
As  loth  to  leave  the  pleasant  earth  behind ! 


t  sympathy  for  that  lone  chafcl, 

y  aye*,  that  swell'd  with  bitter  tears, 

!   was  powerless  to  save. 


'■  My  daughter,"  said  a  deep  and  manly  vo. 
Wu  thrown  caressingly  around  her  form; 


What  love  i.  like, 
The  love  we  feel  for  children  ?      Oh  !    what  love 
Is  like  a  father's  for  his  worship'd  child  T 
There  dwells  a  tenderness  in  every  thought, 
Too  pure  for  earth — something  that  breathe*  of  bean 
In  every  graceful  movement  of  its  limbs 
That  whispers  to  his  heart,  this  angel-one 
Is  half  of  heaven.      And  so  he  feels  a  love, 
Sacred,  distinct  from  all  on  earth  beside, 
To  which  all  other  love  is  poor, — so  much 
Is  it  devoid  of  passion  I 


Children  are 
The  earthly  part  of  angels  !  sent  on  earth 

Oh  I  when  the  heart  is  sad — when  wasted  hope*, 
And  broken  friendships,  and  affliction's  ™°"i 
And  all  the  dreams  ambition  cnll'd  to  life 
Are  blasted,  ere  the  buds  had  time  to  bloom 
Tbat  never  yet  hath  bone  but  bitter  fruits, 

Pita  heavily  upon  the  aching  heart, 
How  soft  the  accents  of  bis  darling  child 
Falls  en  the  father'a  eat!     He  bear,  and  feels 
Less  wretched  than  before  !      He  hears  and  feels 
That  one  heart  love*  him  Mil]  amidst  the  gloom 
Of  bis  wreck'd  fo 


n  the  love  affection  one*  enjoy'd, 
And  still  remembers  end  beiievee,  is  loat 
o  the  heart,— when  pallid  death 
:  Hath  laid  hi*  hand  upon  the  loved  one'*  brow 

I  the  sparkling  eye — when  the  cold  einl 
Hath  folded  in  her  bosom  the  fair  form, 
To  be  returned  no  more, — when  the  sad  train 

And  left  him  in  bis  desolate  home  alone,— 

Oh  !  then  the  so  long  pent-up  ngony 

Within  his  soul  bursts  forth !      And  u  he  clasps 


O'arflows  his  soul 
Their  mother's  spi 
And  speaks  unto  h 
So  helpless  and  bo 


;  ofb. 


— Hes. 


IW—  He  hr-lri 
voice  in  every  lisping  Uma — and  turn* 
untarily  to  meet  lbs  eyes 
,  cold  alu  !  in  death.      And  then  the  tide 
!  Of  his  strong  feelings,  separated  once, 
'  Now  pours  itself  along  in  one  broad  stream 
;  Of  concentrated  and  uowaating  power  ! 
j  Oh,  sacred  be  such  feelings— there  is  Use 


■  Ofei 


nihem 


THE    LIE-HATER: 


A      COMEDY. 


Translated    from    tha    German    of   Xotzebua. 


l*N^  ^  S^tr***  »  > 


characters: 


LORD  DERBY. 

Huntingdon,  a  young  painter. 

BARONET   OLDCASTLB. 

Ralph,  At*  servant. 


Of  LORD  DERBY. 


Thomas,  coachman 

henry,  servant 

Evelina,  lord  Derby1  s  daughter. 

hannah,  her  maid. 


SCENE. — An  island  on  the  Scottish  coast.    A  garden  saloon,  belonging  to  Lord  Derby's  castle. 
Ih  the  bad  ground  are  glass  doors  looking  out  upon  the  pari. 


(Enter  Hannah  and  Ralph,  from  different  sides.) 


ANN  AH  Is  it  you,  Ralph, 
really  ? 

Ralph.    What!  Do  you 
know  me  still ! 

Hannah.    Blockhead!  it 
{fc  is  hardly  three  months  since 
— ''  we  parted  in  Edinburgh. 
Ralph.    Three  months ! 
and  you  still  remember  me  ? 
You  are i  indeed,  the  queen  of  all  faithful  maidens ! 
Hannnh.    Jesting  aside,  I  have  longed  for  you 
as  a  sick  man  longs  for  death. 
Ralph.    Very  much  obliged. 
Hannah.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
any  longer  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Ralph.  Ah!  How  so?  Are  you  not  serving 
a  Croesus  ? 

Hannah.  If  every  grain  of  the  sand  on  our 
sea-shore  were  gold,  I  would  not  remain  any 
longer.  We  are  fixed  here  upon  an  island,  look- 
ing right  and  left  upon  the  open  sea ;  before  us 
are  cliffs,  and  behind  us  rocks ;  in  the  spring  we 
hear  the  wild  geese  gabble  and  envy  Robinson 
Crusoe,  for  having  found  human  foot-prints,  at 
least,  in  the  sand. 

14 


Ralph.    Is  your  master  such  a  man  hater  ? 

Hannah.  He  is  a  lie-hater.  He  would  as- 
semble men  around  him,  by  the  thousand,  if  they 
only  spoke  the  truth. 

Ralph.    A  strange  fancy  ! 

Hannah.  It  is  just  that  which  has  driven  him 
into  this  cursed  solitude.  In  the  world,  no  body 
would  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  him. 

Ralph.    Very  naturally. 

Hannah.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  great  favorite 
with,  I  do  not  remember  what,  prince,  until  the 
truth-fever  attacked  him,  even  at  court. 

Ralph.    Then  his  day  of  grace  was  past. 

Hannah.  He  once  loved  a  beautiful  lady,  by 
whom  his  affection  was  reciprocated.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  excessive  candor  she  begged  him  to  give 
her  a  true  list  of  all  her  failings.  He  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  asked  twice — 

Ralph.  And — was  immediately  sent  about  his 
business.    Very  natural. 

Hannah.  One  of  his  best  friends  wrote  a  bad 
book. 

Ralph.    He  did  not  tell  him  so? 

Hannah.    Certainly. 

Ralph.    That  was  an  end  to  friendship. 
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Hannah.  Once,  on  his  way  from  London,  he 
was  attacked  by  robbers.  They  took  what  they 
found,  thanked  hiro^  politely,  and  asked  jestingly, 
if  he  still  had  any  thing  more  of  value  about  him. 
«<  Oh,  yes,"  answered  he,  calmly ;  «« What  is  it?" 
"  A  casket  of  diamonds."  They  thought  at  first, 
he  was  jesting,  but  on  searching,  found  what  he 
had  stated  to  be  true,  took  bis  diamonds,  and 
laughed  over  the  folly  which  would  not  even 
deceive  robbers. 

Ralph.    Was  the  man  born  in  the  moon  ? 

Hannah.  From  these  little  circumstances  you 
may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  his  character. 
He  loves  truth  as  Dutchmen  love  cleanliness; 
they  eat  cold  victuals  rather  than  blacken  a  pot  by 
placing  it  over  the  fire ;  he  makes  shift  to  exist 
upon  this  wretched  island,  rather  than  allow  his 
lips  to  be  desecrated  by  the  most  trifling  false- 
hood. All  this,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  might 
be  well  enough;  but  he  wishes  every  one,  who 
comes  near  him,  to  worship  his  idol  with  just  as 
much  stupid  enthusiasm  as  himself. 

Ralph.  If  so,  how  in  the  world  do  you  get 
along  with  him  ? 

Hannah.  Oh,  I  lie  as  much  as  I  please — but 
I  do  it  with  management.  I  am,  however,  com- 
pelled to  keep  my  brain  on  the  rack,  every  day, 
in  order  to  deceive  him;  for  he  is  no  fool,  I  can 
tell  you.  And  to  what  can  I  look  forward  ?  the 
frightful  prospect  of  wandering  about  this  desert 
a  dried  up  old  maid.  This  island  is  the  most 
tiresome  in  the  whole  ocean ;  this  castle  is  the 
most  tiresome  place  upon  the  whole  island  ;  and 
my  master  is  the  most  tiresome  person  in  this 
castle.  Do  you  understand,  now,  why  I  did 
every  thing  to  favor  your  master's  suit,  when  we 
were  at  Edinburgh?  I  will  get  away  from  this 
cursed  island !  I  will  be  rescued  from  this  temple 
of  truth  even  if,  out  of  despair,  I  should  marry 
you. 

Ralph,  Ah  !  indeed  ! — You  have  profited, 
already,  I  see,  by  your  illustrious  example.  Is 
the  daughter,  too,  so  mad  about  the  truth  ? 

Hannah.  She  is  a  child  after  her  father's  own 
heart.  Our  late  visit  to  Edinburgh  was  her  first 
flight.  If  we  can  only  get  her  there  permanently, 
I  will  manage  her  beautifully. 

Ralph.  Under  your  guidance  she  will  make 
brilliant  advances,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Hannah.  I  hope  so — if  your  master  can,  only 
— did  you  say  he  had  arrived  ? 

Ralph.  Certainly,  and  he  sent  me  in  advance 
to  deliver  his  letters  of  introduction. 

Hannah.  Well,  I  hope  he  will  manage  to  get 
into  the  good  graces  of  my  master  ;  for  many  a 
one,  I  can  tell  yon,  has  already,  received  his 
walking  papers.    He  must  not  flatter  him. 

Ralph.    My  master  is  an  old  courtier,  and 


never  fear  but  he  will  discover  his  weak  points. 
He  has  no  rivals  ? 

Hannah.  Ah !  good  heaven !  no  man  in  his 
senses  strays  in  this  direction  ;  except,  perhaps, 
some  traveler,  who  has  been  seized  by  a  whim 
to  see  the  most  savage  country  at  the  extreme 
end  of  creation.  None  but  painters,  mineralogists, 
geologists,  or  whatever  such  people  are  called, 
set  foot  upon  this  island — never  any  body  of  dis- 
tinction. There  is  a  young  painter  with  us 
now,  who  has  ventured  here  in  consequence  of 
the  ruggedness  of  the  rocks.  My  lady  has  had 
her  portrait  painted; — probably  for  your  master. 

Ralph.    Does  she  love  my  master  ? 

Hannah.  Yes,  I  believe  so,  for  I  hear  her 
sometimes  speak  of  him.  At  all  events  she  will 
be  glad  enough  to  escape  from  this  cage. 

Ralph.  And  my  master  will  be  glad  enough 
to  catch  the  little  bird  with  golden  feathers ;  for, 
I  must  confess  to  you  that  our  finances,  are  in 
rather  bad  condition.  We  write  bills  of  exchange, 
as  fast  as  we  can ;  but  our  paper  is  not  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  if  this  speculation 
should  fail — 

Hannah.  Hist !  I  hear  the  old  lord — he  is 
busy,  it  seems.  Wait  a  moment,  and,  when  you 
speak,  for  your  master,  be  careful  not  to  utter 
the  least  falsehood. 

Ralph.     That  is  an  odious  exaction. 
{Both  withdraw  into  the  back  ground.) 

(Enter  Lord  Derbt,  Thomas,  and  Heney.) 

Lord  Derby.     Thomas ! 

Thomas.     Sir. 

Lord  Derby,  The  horse  I  have  just  bought 
has  the  staggers. 

Thomas.    Yes,  your  lordship,  I  saw  that  he  had. 

Lord  Derby.     Why  did  you  not  tell  mo  ? 

Thomas.    Because  he  was  already  bought,  sir. 

Lord  Derby,  But  you  praised  the  animal,  very 
much,  before  I  bought  him. 

Thomas.  Because  he  seemed  to  strike  your 
lordship's  fancy. 

Lord  Derby.     But  he  did  not  please  you. 

Thomas.  I  would  not  have  taken  him  as  a 
present. 

Lord  Derby.  And  yet  you  praised  him.  I  do 
not  wish  your  services  any  longer. 

Thomas.     Your  lordship? 

Lord  Derby.  Get  your  wages,  and  go— you 
are  dismissed. 

Thomas.  But  I  did  not  advise  your  lordship 
to  buy  the  horse. 

Lord  Derby,  The  horse-dealer  was  an  im- 
poster,  and  you  are  a  liar. 

Thomas.  Why,  in  horse-dealing  lying  and  de- 
ception are  allowable ;  the  most  excellent  people 
have  no  twinges  of  conscience  about  such  a  matter, 
as  that.  (Exit.) 
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Derby.    It  is  incredible,  but  the  fellow 


.    Henry ! 

v.    Yoar  lordship  ? 

Derby.    The  beggar  whom  I  drove  away, 


Lord  Derby.    And  such  a  rich  father,  eh  ? 


Hannah.    That  consideration,  may,  certainly, 
influence  some.     But  this  baronet. — 
.  Lord  Derby.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Ijr,  yesterday— because  I  was  in  a  peevish  >      Hannah.    Oh,  yes.      I  was  born  and  raised 
-I  have  since  learned,  is  an  industrious  |  you  will  remember,  in  the  capitol. 
ariose  cottage  and  loom  had  been  burned,  j      Lord  Derby.    How  is  be  estimated  there. 
-.    It  is  true,  your  lordship.  i      Hannah.     Very  highly. 

Derby.    Did  you  know  that,  yesterday  ?  >      Lord  Derby.    In  what  manner  ? 
.    Oh,  I  have  known  the  honest  fellow  j      Hannah.    He    baa    the    reputation,    amongst 
%  time.  >  many,  of  being  a  man  of  honor. 

Derby.    And  yet  you  remained  silent  j      Lord  Derby.    Yes,  I  know  what  is  meant  by 
ismissed  him.  so-called  men  of  honor. 

.    Because  your  lordship  was  in  a  bad        Hannah.    He  is  much  blamed  on  account  of 
I  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  a  more     his  rough  manner, 
moment.  Lord  Derby.     How  so  ? 

>erby.    A  more  favorable  moment  to  :      Hannah.    Because  he  often  calls  people  things, 
truth?     You  may  go.  to  their  faces,  which  they  do  not  like  to  hear. 

I  meant  well,  your  lordship.  Lord  Derby.    Does  he  ? 

>erby.    Go  my  son,  I  cannot  have  such        Hannah.    My  lady  Percy,  who  always  desires 
iers  about  me.  \  to  be  thought  young,  asked  him,  once,  whether 

Oh,  heaven  !  what  would  my  blessed  J  he  could  guess  how  old  she  was.  «  Why  not," 
y  to  this!  she  has  always  taught  roe  {replied  he,  "you  danced  at  my  grandmother's 
ist  never  speak  the  truth  to  our  masters.  \  wedding." 

*{Exit.)       j      Lord  Derby.     (Shaking  his  head.)     Hem? 
rby.    Detestable  principles!  they  shall        Hannah.    The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  once  boasted 
root  in  my  bouse.     I  will  drive  forth  \  of  the  silence  which  reigned  in  his  church,  when 
even  if,  in  the  end,  I  am  compelled  to  \  he  preached.    "No  wonder," replied  the  baronet, 
myself.  j  "for  all  the  congregation  sleeps." 

Aside  to  Hannah.)  This  is  an  eccentric  j      Lord  Derby.    That  does  not  please  me.    Truth 
indeed.    I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  j  must  never  attempt  to  be  witty, 
ny  despatches. 

(Aside  to  Ralph.)    Be  bold,  for  he 
takes  boldness  for  truth. 
^Coming"  forward.)    My  lord— 
'by.     Who  are  you  ? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  in  the  service  >  to  despatch  a  half  dozen  such  gentlemen.     A 
drastic,  who  has  just  arrived  upon  the  j  vexatious  employment — but  not  wearisome,  for 

|  nothing  is  easier  than  to  catch  these  wooers  lying. 
by.     What  more?  j  They  generally  regard  the  temple  of  Hymen  as  a 

And  who  desires  to  have  the  honor  of    mouse  trap.     As  I  live,  I  will  have  an  honest, 
n  yoar  lordship.  i  truth- telling  man    for    my  son-in-law,  or    my 

by.     (Muttering  to  himself.)    Wait  •  daughter  shall  go  to  a  nunnery !      There  comes 
stupid  manner  of  speaking.  |  the  young  painter  with  his  usual  modest  air,  up 

ind  sends,  in  advance,  these  letters  of  \  the  walk.     The  fellow  bas  gained  my  love,  for 

\  he  has  his  heart  upon  his  tongue.  It  may  be 
hy.  I  hate  letters  of  introduction—  |  that  I  am  prejudiced,  in  his  favor  by  his  profes- 
with  falsehoods.  {He  reads.)  Yes,  \  sion.  Kvelina's  portrait  is  a  master-piece — and 
:  Grand ison,  too.  Well,  I  await  him.  \  not  all  flattered.  That  is  so  much  the  more  re- 
[e  bas  heard  so  much  that  is  good  \  markable,  because  the  maiden,  as  I  have  observed, 
your  lordship.  :  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 

y.     That  is  false.     Be  silent  and  go.  ;  (Enter  Huntingdon.) 

tsids.)     Hu!  what  a  bear.   (Exit.)  Huntingdon.    My  work  is  finished,  my  lord. 

y.     Another  wooer.     Since  the  girl  )  and  I  have  come  to  take  leave. 
weeks  at  Edinburgh,  1  have  had  no  >      Lord  Derby.    I  have  not,  however,  told  you 

;  to  go. 
No  wonder.    Such  an  amiable  young        Huntingdon.    You  have  spongers  enough  about 

;  you,  without  me. 


Hannah.    (Aside.)    Have  I  made  a  misstep  ? 
Lord  Derby.    Go,  call  my  daughter. 
Hannah.     (As  she  goes.)     Heaven,  help  us  out 
of  this  prison.  (Exit.) 

Lord  Derby.    I  have,  already,  been  compelled 
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Lord  Derby.     Do  you  find  my  bouse  pleasant  ? 

Huntingdon.     Yes. 

Lord  Derby.     Remain,  then. 

Huntingdon.  Willingly,  if  I  can  earn  my 
bread. 

Lord  Derby.  You  might  do  that  very  easily 
if  you  were  not  so  obstinate. 

Huntingdon.      Obstinate  ! 

Lord  Derby.  Have  I  not  desired  you  to  make 
a  copy  of  that  beautiful  painting,  by  Hannibal 
Caraccio  ? 

Huntingdon.  You  have  been  deceived,  my 
lord,  about  the  painting.  It  is  not  by  Hannibal 
Caraccio ;  it  is  a  very  mediocre  performance. 

Lord  Derby.  (Aside )  Bravo  !  (Alovd.) 
What  is  that  to  you,  if  you  make  money  by 
copying  it  ? 

Huntingdon.  Should  I  dare  to  make  any 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  an  artist  if  I  were  in- 
different about  what  I  painted  ? 

Lord  Derby.  An  artist  must  frequently  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  tastes  of  people,  who 
can  pay. 

Huntingdon.     No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Derby.  Or  else  he  stands  in  great  dan- 
ger of  starving. 

Huntingdon.     Better  starve. 

Lord  Derby.  (Aside.)  Bravo  !  (Aloud.) 
You  are  proud. 

Huntingdon.     Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Derby.  Trust  to  my  experience,  when 
I  say  to  you  that  pride  never  enables  a  man  to 
reach  a  desired  end. 

Huntingdon.  The  place  upon  which  we  stand 
is  often  more  worthy  than  that  we  struggle  to 
attain. 

Lord  Derby.  It  is  said  that  a  little  pliancy 
becomes  your  condition. 

Huntingdon.  Rectitude  most  becomes  an  artist. 

Lord  Derby.     And  your  youth. 

Huntingdon.     Frankness  best  becomes  youth. 

Lord  Derby.  You  pass  judgment,  boldly, 
upon  many  things. 

Huntingdon.  I  do  not  attempt  to  judge  any 
thing  without  understanding  it. 

Lord  Derby.  You  find  my  gallery  of  paint- 
ings bad? 

Huntingdon.     Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Derby.  Not  an  original  in  the  collec- 
tion ? 

Huntingdon.     Not  one. 

fjord  Derby.  Many  to  whom  I  have  shown 
it,  have  been  charmed  with  the  paintings. 

Huntingdon.  They  were  no  connoisseurs, 
or  else  they  wished  to  flatter  you. 

Lord  Derby.     But  am  not  I  a  connoisseur  ? 

Huntingdon.     No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Derby.     Do  you  say  that  to  my  face? 


Huntingdon.     Behind  your  back,  out  of  res- 
pect for  you,  I  would  say  nothing. 

Lord  Derby.     I  have  often  been  complimented 
in  London,  on  account  of  my  taste  for  paintings. 

Huntingdon.     It  is  very  possible  that  you 
may  have  been  complimented. 

Lord  Derby.     My  park  does  not  please  you  ? 

Huntingdon.     I  have  not  said  so. 

Lord  Derby.    But  it  is  so,  nevertheless?    You 
are  silent? 

Yes,  my  lord. 

I  wish  to  hear  your  opinion  of 


Huntingdon. 
Lord  Derby, 
my  park. 

Huutingdoti. 
Lord  Derby. 


It  is  quite  pretty. 
Quite   pretty?     Do  you  call 
rugged  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  pretty ! 

Huntingdon.  Nat  ore  in  this  island,  is  ma- 
jestical ;  but  you  have  crowded  upon  it  so  many 
embellishments,  in  the  way  of  little  houses  and 
temples,  that  it  reminds  me  of  the  pillars  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  which  lose  their  quiet  sublimity 
in  consequence  of  the  petty  decorations  by  which 
they  are  covered. 

Lord  Derby.  {Aside.)  Spoken  from  his  soul. 
(Aloud.)  *But  a  desire  to  embellish  is  natural  to 
men. 

Huntingdon.  The  desire,  but  rarely  the  art ; 
and  those  often  excel  most,  in  this  respect,  who 
make  as  few  additions,  as  possible  to  nature. 

Lord  Derby.  (Aside.)  Right!  (Aloud.")  I 
perceive,  very  plainly,  that  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  gaining  your  esteem. 

Huntingdon.  O,  yes,  my  lord,  fully.  How 
unjust  should  I  be,  if  my  respect  were  to  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  taste  you  display  for  my  art. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  your  villages,  to  see 
the  prosperity  of  your  tenants,  and  to  hear  your 
name  blessed  by  a  thousand  .tongues,  to  esteem 
and  honor  you  as  you  deserve. 

Lord  Derby.     But  in  my  park  ? 

There  sighs  nature. 
But  in  my  gallery  ? 
There  sighs  art. 
We  will  no  longer  dispute  about 
the  matter. — You  will,  perhaps,  discover  in  the 
end  that  I  understand  something  about  it.      At 
present  I  wish  to  keep  you  here.     I  want  a  land- 
scape by  you,  painted  from  nature. 

Huntingdon.  An  employment  which  I  will 
undertake  with  pleasure.  The  island  is  full  of 
fine  views.  I  have  already  sketched  several, 
amongst  which  you  may  take  your  choice. 

Lord  Derby.  No,  no.  There  is  a  particular 
view  I  have  a  great  desire  to  possess — it  is  above 
us  there,  on  the  hill,  where  the  pyramid  stands. 

Huntingdon.     I  have  often  gone  by  the  spot. 
;  but  never  perceived  any  striking  beauty  about  the 
place. 


Huntingdon. 
Lord  Derby. 
Huntingdon. 
Lord  Derby. 
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Lord  Derby.  (Aside.)  I  am  very  well  satis* 
fied  of  that. 

Huntingdon.    But  I  wil  1  go  there  immediate! y . 

Lord  Derby.  There  is  no  hurry ;  I  wish  yoa, 
first,  to  copy  the  portrait  of  my  daughter. 

Huntingdon.  (Starting.)  Are  you  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  original  ? 

Lord  Derby.  Oh,  yes,  perfectly ;  and  it  is 
j  ust  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  keep  it.  {Observing 
Huntingdon,  sharply.)  My  daughter  will  soon 
marry,  and  her  bridegroom  would,  doubtless,  like 
to  possess  a  copy. 

Huntingdon.  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  me, 
for  declining  to  perform  this  task, 

Lord  Derby.    *  Do  you  never  copy  ? 

Huntingdon.     Sometimes,  certainly. 

Lord  Derby.  Why  then  will  you  not  copy 
my  daughter's  portrait  ? 

Huntingdon.     Pardon  me— I  have  reasons. 

Lord  Derby.  Which  you  desire  to  conceal 
from  me  ? 

Huntingdon.     Yes. 

Lord  Derby.  I  remember  to  have  heard  that 
you  sometimes  paint  miniatures — that  will  answer 
my  purpose ;  Evelina,  shall  sit  to  you,  again. 

Huntingdon.     Pardon  me,  my  lord. 

Lord  Derby.  (Aside.)  She  has,  already,  sat 
to  him  too  often. 

Huntingdon.     I  hasten  to  the  pyramid. 

Lord  Derby.     Well,  as  you  please — but  I  beg 
that  you  will  paint  eon  amore,  only. 
#   Huntingdon.      (Sighing  in  spite  of  himself.) 
Con  amore !     t  (Exit.) 

Lord  Derby.  He  is  my  man !  Not  one  false 
word  has  he  uttered,  although,  I  have  used  every 
effort  to  entrap  him.  He  would  not,  it  is  true, 
acknowledge  his  love,  yet  he  scorned  a  false  pre- 
text for  declining  to  copy  the  portrait — he  said 
rather  :  UI  have  reasons,  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
disclose." 

(Enter  Evelina.) 

Evelina.     Good  morning,  dear  father. 

Lord  Derby.  I  have  sent  for  you,  to  say  that 
another  wooer  is  knocking  at  the  door. 

Evelina.     Ah !  who  is  it  ? 

Lord  Derby.  Baron  Oldcastle,  from  Edin- 
burgh.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Evelina.      I  have  danced  with  him. 

Lord  Derby.  Ah,  well !  you  know  him  well 
enough,  then.  A  girl  seldom  knows  more  of  her 
betrothed  than  that  she  has  danced  with  him. 

Evelina.     Am  I  already  betrothed  to  him  ? 

Lord  Derby.     Not  yet.     Do  you  like  him  ? 

Evelina.     Yes. 

Lord  Derby.     But,  I  must  like  him,  also. 

Evelina.     Certainly. 

Lord  Derby.  And  if  he  pleases  me,  will  you 
marry  him  willingly  ? 


Evelina.     Willingly  ?     I  do  not  know. 
'  Lord  Derby.      You  have  often  said  to  me  that 
the  roan  who  had  my  consent  would  be  entirely 
pleasing  to  you. 

Evelina.     Yes,  I  have  said  so. 

Lord  Derby.      And  you  meant  it,  I  hope  ? 

Evelina.     Oh  yes,  I  certainly  did. 

Lord  Derby.  Perhaps  you  have  altered  your 
mind? 

Evelina.  I  do  not  know — before  replying  I 
must  examine  my  heart. 

Lord  Derby.     Do  so,  immediately.     I  will  in 
the  meantime  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
(Evelina  stands  in  thought.) 

Lord  Derby.  (Aside.)  Many  a  father  would 
wish,  at  snch  a  moment  as  this,  to  be  able  to  see 
into  his  daughter's  heart.  I  do  not.  I  know, 
however,  that  she  will  open  it  to  me.— Well, 
Evelina,  what  is  the  result  of  your  self-examina- 
tion? 

Evelina.  I  am  not  able  to  decide  at  once, 
fully—but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  not  marry, 
willingly. 

Lord  Derby.     That  is,  this  baronet? 

Evelina.     Yes,  this  baronet. 

Lord  Derby. .    But  some  other  person  ? 

Evelina.  When  another  comes  I  will  ex- 
amine myself,  again. 

Lord  Derby.  Perhaps,  when  in  Edinburgh, 
you  made  a  choice  yourself. 

Evelina.  If  I  had  done  so,  I  should  have  told 
you  of  it  at  once. 

Lord  Derby.  Or,  you  may  have  seen,  some- 
where, a  man  who  appears  to  you  worthy  of  your 
preference  ? 

Evelina.      I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Derby.     Think,  for  a  moment  ? 

Evelina.  (After  a  pause.)  My  father  speake 
of  such  men  as  might  ask  my  hand  in  mar- 
riage ? 

Lord  Derby.     Any  honorable  man  may  do  so 

Evelina.     Indeed  ? 

Lord  Derby.      Certainly. 

Evelina.      Well — in  that  case. 

Lord  Derby.     Well  ? 

Evelina.  Then  I  do  know  one,  who  appears 
to  me  more  worthy  than  all  others. 

Lord  Derby.     Who  may  he  be  ? 

Evelina.  (Without  embarrassment.)  Th( 
young  painter. 

Lord  Derby.     So ! — Do  you  love  him  ? 

Evelina.      I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Derby.     Do  you  often  think  of  him  ? 

Evelina.     Ah,  yes !  very  often. 

Lord  Derby.     Do  you  seek  his  company  ? 

Evelina.     Oh,  no — that  is  not  becoming. 

Lord  Derby.  But  unsought  is  it  pleasant  to  you  ? 

Evelina.     Always  pleasant. 
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Lord  Derby,  How  do  you  feel  when  he  ap- 
pears? 

Evelina.     Very  well. 

Lord  Derby.      Does  your  heart  throb  ? 

Evelina.      Yes,  at  first. 

Lord  Derby.  And  when  he  looks  you  in  the 
face,  do  you  blush  ? 

Evelina.     Almost,  I  believe. 

Lord  Derby.     Does  he  look  tenderly  at  you  ? 

Evelina.  I  do  not  know.  I  always  cast 
down  my  eyes  ? 

Lord  Derby.  But  when  he  painted  your  por- 
trait? 

Evelina.  Yes, — then  I  certainly  could  not 
cast  my  eyes  down. 

Lord  Derby.     That  caused  you  to  feel  agitated. 

Evelina.      Heaven  knows  why ! 

Lord  Derby.  Has  he  never  spoken  to  you  of 
love? 

Evelina.  Certainly  not — I  should  have  told 
you,  if  he  had. 

Lord  Derby.  Listen,  Evelina ;  I  will  disclose 
a  secret  to  you  :    You  love  the  young  painter. 

Evelina.  Really!  That  would  be  dread- 
ful. 

Lord  Derby.  It  may  possibly  pass  away. 
At  present  receive  baronet  Oldcastle.  He  pleased 
you  in  Edinburgh  and  you  may  still  find  him 
agreeable.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies, and  it  would  not  be  unpleasant  to  play  a  first 
part  in  the  Capitol.  Think  of  this — we  will  talk 
more  about  it  hereafter.  {Exit.) 

Eveliva.  So,  it  was  love?  Was  I  not  a 
child  to  be  so  much  frightened  at  it — it  is  a 
pleasant  peaceful  feeling.  My  father  thinks  it 
will  soon  pass  away  ? — I  should  be  sorry  for  that. 
Can  the  baronet  please  me,  again  ?  possibly — but 
I  doubt  it.  And  what  he  said  of  the  part  which 
I  should  play  in  the  Capitol,  cannot  be,  1  know ; 
for  I  was  there  a  few  weeks,  only,  and  the  people 
laughed  in  my  face,  and  called  me  the  queer  little 
islander,  because  I  spoke  out  all  I  thought ; — how 
then  could  I  play  a  part  there,  my  life  long  ?  There 
comes  Mr.  Huntingdon.  Now  will  I  observe, 
closely,  whether  or  not  I  love  him.  Heart 
throbs  ?  Yes,  there  they  are  again. 
{Enter  Huntingdon.) 

Huntingdon.  Pardon  me,  miss,  I  expected 
to  find  your  father,  here. 

Evelina.      For  what  shall  I  pardon  you  ? 

Huntingdon.  For  my  hasty  entrance.  I 
disturbed  your  reflections. 

Evelina.  Oh,  I  can  defer  them  till  another 
time.     What  have  you  there  ? 

Huntingdon.  A  rough  sketch  of  a  landscape 
which  your  father  wishes  me  to  paint. 

Evelina.     Let  roe  see  it. 

Huntingdon.     The  place,  from  which  it  is 


taken,  is  a  very  unfavorable  one.     I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  should  have  been  selected. 

Evelina.  That  is  possible,  for  you  see  every 
thing  with  the  eye  of  art,  only,  and  ask  nothing 
farther  than :  <<  How  will  this  look  on  canvas  ?" 
Who  knows  what  reminiscence  attaches  my  father 
to  this  place  ?  What  would  you  say,  I  wonder, 
if  I  were  to  beg  you  to  paint  my  favorite  spot  ? 

Huntingdon.      {Hastily.)      Where  is  it  ? 

Evelina.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  In  our  poultry 
yard,  under  the  locust  bushes. 

Huntingdon.     I  have  never  seen  you  there. 

Evelina.  I  go  there  very  rarely,  now ;  bat, 
when  I  do  go,  I  experience  half  joyful  half  sor- 
rowful feelings,  for,  as  a  child,  I  loved  it  better 
than  any  other  place. 

Huntingdon.  Are  you  less  happy,  now,  than 
formerly  ? 

Evelina.  Perhaps  so.  I  had  then  a  mother 
— a  very  good  mother. 

Huntingdon.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
unbounded  love  of  your  father  is  a  substitute  for 
her  loss. 

Evelina.  A  mother  can  never  be  replaced. 
I  love  my  father,  unspeakably,  yet  he  is  a  being 
out  of  me.  My  mother  did  not  seem  to  be  so. 
I  have  often  contended  with  her  that  she  has 
heard  me  say  what,  upon  reflection,  I  remem- 
bered to  have  passed  in  the  stillness  of  my  mind, 
only.     But  she  was  ever  present  in  my  thoughts. 

Huntingdon.   {Aside.)   What  childlike  purity ! 

Evelina.  {Drying  a  tear.)  But  she  died 
two  years  ago. 

Huntingdon.     Banish  this  sad  reminiscence. 

Evelina.  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  wish  that — I  love 
to  speak  of  her,  and  I  cannot  mention  her  to  my 
father. 

Huntingdon.     Why  ? 

Evelina.  He  loved  her  so  much,  that  it  affects 
him  deeply  and  makes  him  sad  and  gloomy.  Since  I 
discovered  that,  I  avoid  speaking  of  her  to  him. 
But  when  I  find  any  body  whom  I  love,  I  open 
my  heart  to  them. 

Huntingdon.      Whom  you  love  ? 

Evelina.     Yes,  I  said  so. 

Huntingdon.  And  your  grieving  heart  has 
opened  itself  to  me  ? 

Evelina.     Yes. 

Hunt ingdon .     E v elina !  — pardon  me. 

Evelina.      For  what  ? 

Huntingdon.  The  name  escaped  me,  una- 
wares. 

Evelina.     My  name  is  Evelina. 

Huntingdon.  But  it  is  not  proper  that  I 
should  so  call  you. 

Evelina.     You  did  not  mean  any  harm. 

Huntingdon.     I  would  shed  my  blood  for  you ! 

Evelina.     I  wish  you  were  my  brother. 
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Huntingdon.  (Aside.)  Where  shall  I  look  J  of  Albemarle  would  give  me  no  peace — I  must 
for  strength— I  forget  myself — I  must  remain  dance.  I  was  dragged  unwillingly  upon  the  floor. 
here  no  longer.  j  But  I  danced,  no  longer,  with  those  lightly  trip- 

Evelina.  There  comes  some  one  up  the  \  ping  feet,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  excite 
avenue. — It  must  certainly  be  the  baronet,  who  \  your  admiration,  and  into  which,  when  I  had  your 
desires  to  become  my  husband.— Yes,  yes,  it  is  )  lovely  hand,  my  whole  soul  appeared  to  have 
he.  descended ;  they  were  heavy  machines,  no  longer 

Huntingdon.     Your  husband  ?  j  blessed  by  your  heavenly  glances. 

Evelina.     That  is,  if  he  pleases  me.  \       Evelina.     Ha !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Huntingdon.     Do  you  already  know  him  ?       \       Baronet  Oldcastle.     You  laugh?     A  happy 

Evelina.  Oh,  yes ;  I  danced  with  him  in  omen.  Yes,  fair  lady,  I  have  come  in  order  to 
Edinburgh.  \  find,  again,  my  lost  happiness.     I  have  torn  the 

Huntingdon.  And  were  you  pleased  with  \  flowery  fetters  of  our  ladies,  dashed  into  the 
him  ?  \  waves,  clambered  over  the  rocks,  and  here  I  am. 


Evelina.     Tolerably  well.  Evelina.     I  fear  that  you  will  And  no  indem- 

Huntingdon.     Then  there  is  no  doubt —  \  nification,  here. 

Evelina.     With  your  permission,   there  is,  [       Baronet  Oldcastle.     Fear  nothing— love  can 

still,  great  doubt.  j  accomplish  much.    We  will  pluck  flowers,  gather 


Huntingdon.  (Aside.)  Fool  that  I  am ;  how  \  herbs,  tend  sheep— yes,  we  will  transplant  Arcadia 
does  it  concern  me.  (Aloud.)  Oh,  may  you  be  j  to  this  island,  until  winter  shakes  his  snow- 
happy  !  '<  covered  head — then  will  we  repair  to  the  proud 

Evelina.     Do  you  wish  so  ?  <  Edinburgh,  which  has  lost,  in  you,  its  most  pre- 

Huntingdon.     Most  ardently— as    I    desire  '  cious  ornament, 
my  own  happiness.  j       Evelina.     Pardon  the  poor  islander,  baronet 

Evelina.  (Tenderly.)  Thank  you,  dear  Hun-  \  Oldcastle,  who  knows  not  how  to  reply  to  all 
tingdon.  these  beautiful  things.     We  live  here. in  perfect 

Huntingdon.      (Aside.)      I    am    no    longer     simplicity  of  word  and  action — 
master  of  myself.  j       Huntingdon.     But  this  simplicity  is  so  noble, 

(Enter  Baronet  Oldcastle  and  Hannah.)       \  so  charming. 


Baronet  Oldcastle.  There  she  is,  the  beauti- 
ful creature,  about  whom  the  whole  town  of 
Edinburgh  is  talking  and  dreaming.  I  come, 
miss,  to  bring  you  the  homage  of  the  whole 
Capitol,  and,  above  all,  my  own. 

Evelina.  You  are  welcome,  baronet.  My 
father  will  be  here,  presently — he  bade  me  receive 


Baronet  Oldcastle.  (Who,  for  the  first  time, 
becomes  aware  of  Huntingdon's  presence.)  Who 
is  this  individual  ? 

Evelina.  It  is  Mr.  Huntingdon,  a  painter, 
from  London. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Ah,  indeed  !  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  it.     I  am,  myself,  a  connoisseur. 


you.  j  In  Edinburgh,  I  sometimes  invite  artists  to  dine 

Baronet  Oldcastle.     He  has  done  well,  very  ;  with  me — (with  a  patrontzing  air.}     When  you 
well.     This  paradise  is  rendered  doubly  charm-    come  there — 
ing,  since  the  door  is  opened  by  an  angel.     How  :  (Huntingdon  bows.) 

have  you  been,  fair  miss,  since  you  tore  your  \  Hannah.  (Pulling  the  Baronet's  sleeve  and 
charms  from  the  great  world,  and  buried  yourself  i  drawing  him  aside.)  Will  your  honor  permit 
in  this  melancholy  desert  ?  j  me  to  have  a  word  with  you  ? 

Evelina.  I  thought  you  just  now  called  this  <  Baronet  Oldcastle.  What  do  you  wish,  my 
melancholy  desert  a  paradise.  j  child  ? 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  By  your  presence  it  has  j  Hannah.  I  see  the  old  lord  coming — has 
been  changed  to  one ;  as  Titania  created  a  charming  |  Ralph  told  you  how  you  must  conduct  yourself 
valley  between  two  naked  rocks.     But  the  capi-  j  with  this  eccentric  being. 

tol,  miss,  the  court,  the  world,  have  claims  upon  <  Baronet  Oldcastle.  Yes — he  has  said  some- 
you.  \  thing  about  a  number  of  peculiarities. 

Evelina.     Of  what  nature  ?  j       Hannah.     No  flattery,  for  heaven's  sake. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Such  claims  as  a  crown  \  Baronet  Oldcastle.  I  thank  you,  my  good 
has  upon  the  most  precious  jewels.  You  fled,  \  child,  for  your  advice,  but  you  know  nothing 
and  our  brilliant  circle  became  sad, — particularly  \  about  the  matter.  There  is  no  man  living,  upon 
your  slave  whom  you  left  fettered  behind  you.  s  earth,  who,  at  heart,  hates  flattery,  if  it  is  only 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  Since  that  time,  I  have  \  accommodated  to  his  taste ;  and  I  understand  how 
danced  but  twice— but  twice,  upon  my  soul ;  and  ;  to  dish  it  up  for  this  occasion, 
both  times  against  my  will.     The  young  duchess  '       Hannah.     He  is  crafty.     I  am  afraid — 
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Baron  Oldcastle.  And  what  am  / — am  I  so 
very  dull  ?  Don't  give  yourself  any  trouble,  my 
dear,  but  just  let  me  alone  to  manage  the  old 
fellow. 

(Hannah  shakes  her  head.) 

Baronet  O  Ideas  tie.  {Turning  to  Evelina.) 
Pardon  me,  fair  dame ;  in  withdrawing,  for  a  few 
minutes,  only,  my  gaze  from  your  beautiful  coun- 
tenance. I  have  committed  a  robbery  upon  my 
happiness. 

Evelina.  Here  comes  my  father.  (Aside.) 
Heaven  be  thanked  I 

(Enter  Load  Derby.) 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  My  lord,  you  see  a  man, 
before  you,  who  is  determined  to  do  honor  to  the 
introductions  of  his  friends. 

Lord  Derby.  If  these  introductions  have  not 
flattered  you,  I  give  you  my  hand,  and  bid  you 
welcome. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  I  should  not  feel  disposed 
to  thank  my  friends,  if  they  have  flattered  me.  I 
present  myself  as  1  am — I  do  not  desire  to  ap- 
pear better  than  I  am, — here,  least  of  all. 

Lord  Derby.     No  where,  no  where,  baronet. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  You  are  perfectly  right, 
sir — no  where  should  we  attempt  to  appear  better 
than  we  are.  No  man  on  earth  is  free  from 
faults,  and  yet  we  would  all  .like  to  appear  spot- 
less in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  love  we  are  seek- 
ing. 

Lord  Derby.      True. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  But  we  should,  imme- 
diately, set  about  unveiling  ourselves. 

Lord  Derby.     We  should  n^rer  be  veiled. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Perfectly  right,  your  lord- 
ship— and  no  where  is  deception  more  criminal 
than  in  love  and  friendship. 

Lord  Derby.      {Aside.)     He  pleases  me. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Therefore,  my  lord, 
permit  me  to  begin  our  intercourse  in  a  strange 
manner — by  making  known  to  you,  immediately, 
my  faults. 

Lord  Derby.  He  who  knows  and  acknow- 
ledges his  faults,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  correcting  them. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  There  is  one  amongst 
them,  however,  with  which  I  am  daily  reproached, 
and  which  I  And  it  difficult,  heaven  knows,  to 
subdue  :  my  cursed  frankness. 

Lord  Derby.  Cursed  frankness  ?  {Aside.) 
He  does  not  please  me. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Oh,  my  lord,  if  you  only 
knew  how  much  I  have  suffered  on  account  of  it ! 
In  these  times  no  one  will  hear  the  truth.  One 
calls  it  foolishness  ;  another,  criminal ;  this  one 
thinks  it  unseasonable,  because  it  does  not  pro- 
mise to  All  his  purse ;  that  one,  regards  it  as  in- 
solence, and  becomes  angry  ;  a  third  pronounces 
it  falsehooj. 


Lord  Derby.  O,  yes,  I  know  that  such  shame- 
less things  are  common. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Think,  my  lord,  of  what 
an  effect  such  a  state  of  things  must  produce  upon 
an  honorable  minded  man.  Wherever  he  turns 
he  sees  people  standing  with  their  fingers  in  their 
ears.     He  may  scream  but  the  world  is  deaf. 

Lord  Derby.      {Aside.)      He  does  please  me  \ 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  1  might,  long  ago,  have 
been  minister.  A  sinecure  of  three  thousand 
pounds  was  offered  me  if  I  would  leave  parliament ; 
but,  curse  me,  if  I  would  do  it. 

Lord  Derby.     That  was  very  worthy. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  I  know  very  well  that  a 
man  makes  enemies,  and  does  not  increase  his 
prosperity  by  such  a  course  of  conduct. 

Lord  Derby.     Not? 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  A  man  quarrels  with 
himself  because  he  cannot  hold  his  tongue. 

Lord  Derby.     {Aside.)    He  does  not  please  me. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  But,  e'est  plus  fort  gue 
nous. 

Lord  Derby.  Would  you  like  to  take  a  walk, 
in  the  park,  before  dinner  ? 

Baronet  Oldcastle.     I  am  at  your  disposal. 

Lord  Derby.  Ah !  there  is  our  painter,  and 
with  the  sketch  already  in  his  hand. 

Huntingdon.  Yes,  my  lord;  but  to  confess 
the  truth — 

Lord  Derby.  The  truth  is  not  to  be  confessed , 
it  is  to  be  told. 

Huntingdon.  The  place  from  which  it  is 
taken,  seems  to  me,  to  be  badly  chosen. 

Lord  Derby.  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  favorite  spot 
of  mine. 

Huntingdon.  I  view  it  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist,  only. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Oh,  let  us,  by  all  means, 
visit  the  place.  I  have  a  taste  for  landscape  ; 
with  regard  either  to  nature  or  art,  indeed,  I  am 
perfectly  at  home. 

Lord  Derby.  Ah  !  I  will  show  you  my  gal- 
lery of  paintings,  then. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Paintings  ?  Bravo !  1 
know  how  to  prize  them.  But  1  forewarn  you, 
sir,  that  I  am  a  severe  critic. 

Lord  Derby.     So  much  the  better. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  {To  Evelina.)  Charm- 
ing lady,  I  must  take  my  eyes  away,  but  my 
heart  I  leave  with  you. 

Lord  Derby.  Let  us  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  Mr.  Huntingdon.  (Edit  Loim 
Derby,  Baronet  Oldcastle  and  Huntingdon.) 

Hanna/i.  Well,  fair  lady,  what  will  you  do 
with  the  heart  which  is  left  behind  ? 

Evelina.     I  do  not  know. 

Hannah.  I  think,  we  will  take  it  in  good 
keeping,  and  order  the  wedding  clothes. 
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Evelina.     But  I  must  love  bim  first. 

Hannah.     What  hinders  you  from  that  ? 

Evelina.      (Aside.)     Love,  perhaps ! 

Hawtah.  But  it  is  no  matter  if  you  do  not 
love  him  now — that  will  come  afterward. 

Evelina*     How  so  ? 

Hannah.  Two  young  trees  planted  side  by 
side,  and  bound  closely  together,  will  interlace 
their  branches. 

Evelina.  Better  still  if,  in  nature's  course, 
they  had  sprung  up  side  by  side. 

Hannah.  All  comparisons  bait.  Let  us 
come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter.  For  sixteen 
years  you  have  played,  upon  this  island,  the  part 
of  Miranda.  Your  father  is  a  kind  of  Prospero ; 
and  we  lack  only  a  Caliban.  At  last,  by  good 
fortune,  a  Ferdinand  is  thrown,  by  the  tempest  of 
love,  upon  the  coast,  and  he  is  ready  to  save  us 
from  this  cursed  island ;  seize  upon  him,  at  once 
with  both  hands. 

Evelina.  But  I  find  myself  very  well  con- 
tented upon  this  cursed  island. 

Hannah.  Yes,  as  a  bird  is  contented  in  a 
cage,  because  it  knows  nothing  of  freedom ;  but 
let  it  fly  twice  round  the  garden,  and  the  third 
time  it  will  fly  away. 

Evelina.     Have  I,  not  been  in  Edinburgh  ? 

Hannah.  Four  weeks,  with  a  pevish  old  aunt, 
who  kept  you  like  a  child,  in  leading  strings. 
Now  you  will  make  your  appearance  as  lady  Old- 
castle,  and  can  do  as  you  please. 

Evelina.  It  will  not  please  me  to  do  any  thing 
evil. 

Hannah.  Oh !  who  said  any  thing  of  evil  ? 
But  the  innocent  pleasures  of  youth,  of  which  you 
have  long  been  deprived  ? 

Evelina.  I  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  youth ! 
You  are  mistaken.     I  have  always  been  happy. 

Hannah.    Yes,  as  a  child. 

Evelina.     Ah,  yes,  as  a  child  ! 

Hannah.  It  would  be  well  enough  if  they 
could  endure,  but  these  pleasures  become  as 
indifferent  to  us  as  our  dolls. 

Evelina.     That  is  a  pity. 

Hannah.  You  step  forth  into  the  world, 
dress,  and  conquer.  You  are  flattered  by  the 
most  handsome  men  and  envied  by  the  most 
beautiful  women.  You  flutter  from  flower  to 
flower,  swimming  in  the  fragrancy  of  their  blos- 
soms, with  no  other  trouble  than  daily  to  inhale 
it,  no  other  care  than  to  think  of  the  morrow's 
diversion. 

And  the  heart  ? 

The  heart  moves,  gently,  in  rosy 


Hannah.  The  mind  diverts  itself  in  games  of 
wit ;  always  winning,  never  losing. 

Evelina.  But  I  feel  as  if  a  great  deal  of  that 
which  assures  me  of  sweet  tranquility  might 
be  lost.  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it,  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  so.  Your  Edinburgh  seems  to  me 
like  a  richly  decorated  ball-room,  brilliant  with 
a  thousand  wax  lights — 

Hannali.  Well,  is  not  such  a  room  magnifi- 
cent? 

Evelina.  Oh  yes ;  but  for  those,  only,  who 
have  not  just  seen  the  son  rise.  In  short,  that 
big  island  has  no  charms  for  me,  and  I  greatly 
prefer  remaining  on  this  little  one. 

Hannah.    To  see  wild  docks  taken. 

To  love  nature  and  my  father. 
And  to  renounce,  for  ever,  all  other 


Evelina. 
Hannah. 
love. 

Evelina. 
Hannah. 


Evelina. 
Hannah. 
dreams. 
Evelina. 


And  the  mind  I 


How  so? 

Do  you  suppose  there  is  a  man. 
who  thinks  any  thing  of  himself,  that  would  con* 
sent  to  bury  himself  upon  this  island,  even  if  it 
were  in  your  arms  ? 

Evelina.    Why  not?   if  he  loved  me — Ah  I 
know  one  with  whom  I  would  remain  here,  even 

<  if  the  sea  were  to  swallow  up  all  the  island  but 
a  single  rock.  But — whether  he  loves  me— I 
know  not !     (Exit.) 

Hannah.  She  knows  one  ?  she  loves  one  ? 
and  it  remains  a  secret  to  me  ?  to  me,  the  cun- 
ning Abigail!  Who  can  it  be?  The  face  of  a 
man,  upon  this  island,  is  a  rarity!  none  but 
fishermen  even  pass  by  it !— Is  it  possible  that 
she  could  have  formed  an  attachment  in  Edin- 
burgh ?  Oh  no ;  she  could  scarcely  endure  the 
time,  till  she  could  again  clamber  over  her  dear 
rocks. — Stop!  a  light  breaks  in  upon  me — the 
young  painter — right ! — she  has  looked  too  deeply 
into  his  burning  eyes.  Childishness ! — that  can 
come  to  nothing.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to 
give  the  old  one  a  hint  when  he  will  put  this 
proud  young  gentleman  into  a  boat,  and,  with 
his  burning  eyes,  set  him  sailing  to  Scotland. 
(Enter  Ralph.)  Ah  Ralph !  whence  come  you  ? 
Ralph.  I  have  been  climbing  about,  a  little, 
with  the  gentlemen.  The  old  lord  has  just  taken 
my  master  to  see  bis  picture  gallery,  and  I  stole 
away  in  order  to  seek  this  beautiful  original. 

Hannah.  How  does  the  matter  stand  ? 
Have  you  observed  nothing  ?  How  does  your 
master  deport  himself?  Does  he  bid  fair  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  eccentric  old  creature. 

Ralph.  Oh !  he  is  his,  body  and  soul.  I  must 
say  it  to  the  credit  of  my  master  that  he  plays 
his  part  with  eminent  skill. 

\      Hannah.      He  will   do   well    enough,  if   he 

\  do  not  praise  too  extravagantly. 

?      Ralph.    He  praises,  to  be  sure,  but  how  ?    He 
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put*  salt  in  his  lemonade  because  the  old  lord 
cannot  bear  any  thing  sweet.  He  stands  here, 
and  contemplates  the  scene  before  him — a  long 
pause — then  he  nods  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur— he  shakes  his  head  doubtfully — beautiful ! 
heavenly  !  he  cries  out  in  an  enraptured  tone — 
but,  he  adds,  and  points  out  something  that  is 
defective.  <<  Much  taste,"  he  cries  again — "  a 
profound  knowledge  of  art  has  ruled  here" — and 
immediately  another  but  limps  in.  His  but*, 
however,  take  only  so  much  from  his  praise  as  a 
skilful  gardener  prunes  from  a  fruit  tree  in  order 
to  make  it  bear  more  abundantly. 

Hannah.     Heaven   give  us  fruit,    speedily  ! 

Ralph.     Be  easy,  it  is  already  forming. 

Hannah.  I  am  astonished  at  the  success 
of  your  master,  as  he  plays  the  part  of  a  truth- 
teller  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Ralph.  It  is  not  a  part  becoming  people  of 
rank.  The  troth,  to  be  sure,  is  good  enough  for 
one  of  us. 

Hannah.  Pshaw!  it  is  n't  good  for  any 
body,  nor  any  thing.  It  is,  especially,  incon- 
venient in  wedlock,  for,  if  married  people  were 
always  to  speak  truth  to  each  other  they  would 
never  cease  quarrelling. 

Ralph.  Right  my  dear ;  when  we  are  married 
we  will  take  care  of  that. 

Hannah.  Understood,  of  course.  See,  there 
comes  truth  personified.  Quick !  let  us  get  out 
of  hi 8  way.     [Exit.) 

Ralph.  Well,  if  it  must  remain  upon  earth 
this  is  its  most  proper  dwelling  place.  This 
island  shall  become  the  Botany  Bay  of  truth- 
preachers.  But  whence  will  the  poor  colonists 
get  their  women?     (Exit.) 

(Enter  Lord  Derby,  Baron  Oldcastle  and 
Huntingdon.) 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  (To  Huntingdon.)  How 
is  it  possible,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  can,  for  a 
moment,  doubt  that  the  view  from  the  pyramid, 
is  the  most  charming  to  be  found  upon  the  island. 

Hunting  ton.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
opinion. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  These  mountains,  these 
rocks,  these  hills,  these  cliffs — 

Huntingdon.  This  brown  sand,  this  dry  grass ; 
not  a  single  tree,  not  a  bush,  not  a  drop  of  water. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  It  is  true  that  great  talent 
is  required  to  do  justice  to  such  a  simple  scene  ; 
but,  my  lord,  do  not  give  up  this  thought — Mr. 
Huntingdon  will  not,  I  hope,  be  offended  because 
of  my  frankness,  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  splendid 
landscape  !  so  retired — so  sublime ! — 

Lord  Derby.      And  so  varied  ? 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Right,  my  lord,  and  so 
varied. 


Lord  Derby.  (Aside.)  That  is  his  fifth  lie. 
(Aloud.)    But  what  do  you  think  of  my  park  ? 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  great 
conception,  a  noble  plan.  , 

Lord  Derby.     (Aside.)     Lie  the  sixth. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  But  parts,  here  and  there — 
the  truth  must  be  said— are  defective. 

Lord  Derby.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  point 
out  some  instances. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  If,  for  example,  instead  of 
the  old  group  of  trees  upon  this  hill,  a  little 
temple  — 

Huntingdon.  Good  heavens !  there  are  already 
too  many  temples. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  And  in  the  valley,  where 
the  stream  makes  a  little  island,  a  Chinese  pagoda 
would  add  greatly,  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Huntingdon.     Far  from  it. , 

Baron  Oldcastle.  (Casts  an  annihilating 
glance  upon  Huntingdon,  and  turns,  again,  to 
Lord  Derby.)  These,  you  bee,  are  merely  lit- 
tle forgotten  ornaments,  in  a  masterpiece.  No, 
in  truth,  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter,  but  your  park 
has  put  me  into  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

Lord  Derby*  (Aside.)  Lie  the  seventh. 
(Aloud.)  And  what  say  you  of  my  picture 
gallery  ? 

Baron  Oldcastle.  I  say  that  it  betrays  the 
hand  of  a  connoisseur.  I  have  observed  two  or 
three  copies,  only;  but  the  same  defect  is  appa- 
rent in  the  best  collections.  You  see  that  I  know 
nothing  of  flattery. 

Lord  Derby.     (Aside.)    Lie  the  eighth. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Another,  in  my  place, 
would,  doubtless,  have  found  your  park  without 
fault,  your  gallery  without  copies ;  but  that  is 
not  in  my  power — I  must  tell  the  truth  in  spite 
of  circumstances. 

Lord  Derby.  Mr.  Huntingdon  does  not  agree 
with  you,  in  opinion. 

Huntingdon.    No,  my  lord. 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  Artists  are  sometimes  apt 
to  give  themselves  airs— I  do  not  like  them. 

Lord  Derby.  I  forgot  to  show  you  my 
daughter's  portrait,  painted  by  this  gentleman. 
It  is  in  the  gallery. 

Huntingdon.     I  did  not  see  it. 

Lord  Derby.  You  are  right.  It  is  in  the 
room  next  the  gallery.     Here  is  the  key  ;  1  beg — 

Huntingdon.     With  pleasure.     (Exit.) 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  1  do  not  like  that  young 
man. 

Lord  Derby.     Why  not  ? 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  He  finds  fault  with  every- 
thing. 

Lord  Derby.    If  he  speaks  from  conviction — 

Baronet  Oldcastle.  He  is  no  artist,  then ;  for 
this  park,  this  gallery — I  did  not  dare  to  express 
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fully  roy  impressions  in  his  presence,  for  fear  be 
might  suppose.  I  desired  to  flatter  you,  and  the 
very  suspicion  of  such  a  disposition  is  torture 
to  me !  You,  my  lord,  on  the  contrary,  already 
know  me— 

Lord  Derby,    Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  already. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  That  there  is  troth  in  my 
heart  and  upon  my  lip. 

Lord  Derby.  Just  such  a  son-in-law  as  I  have 
long  desired.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
ancle,  the  old  bishop  of  Durham,  who  has  in- 
tended to  make  my  daughter  bis  heir, — 

Baronet  Oldeastle.    A  fine  old  man. 

Lord  Derby.  But  very  obstinate,  and  a  great 
enemy  to  the  opposition  party,  to  which,  1  be- 
lieve, yon  belong. 

Baronet  Oldtaetle.     Yes. 

Lord  Derby.  If  you  do  not  leave  it,  his  con- 
sent will  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  Hem !  That  is,  certainly, 
a  little  embarraseant. 

Lord  Derby.  Your  character,  your  love  of 
truth,  will  not  permit  you— 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  I  would  rather  die  than 
to  speak  against  roy  principles. 

Lord  Derby.  That  is  a  pity,  for  J  cannot 
think  of  depriving  my  daughter  of  this  rich  heri- 
tage. 

Baronet  O  Ideas  tie.  Hem  !  hem  !  perhaps 
there  is  a  way  to  escape  this  difficulty. 

Lord  Derby.     Ah!  what? 

Baronet  Oideastie.  It  is  true  that  the  truth 
must  be  told  */  we  speak ;  but  is  it  necessary  to 
speak  under  all  circumstances  ? 

Lord  Derby.  I  comprehend ;  a  man  may  re- 
main silent. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  It  is,  sometimes,  wise  to 
do  so. 

Lord  Derby.     (Aside.)    Bravo! 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  And  in  order  to  spare  such 
a  respectable  relative — 

Lord  Derby.    But  the  country  ? 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  Yes,  if  I  were  the  only 
speaker,  on  the  opposition,  no  might,  upon  earth, 
could  close  my  mouth ;  but  there  are  so  many, 
and  my  talents  are  so  insignificant — 

Lord  Derby.  Bnt  the  rest,  too,  might  keep 
their  mouths  closed — 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  It  will  be  hard  for  me  to 
do  this ;  but  for  your  sake,  my  lord,  for  the  sake 
of  your  beautiful  daughter— 

Lord  Derby,    I  may  assure  my  uncle— 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  That  he  can  count  upon 
me. 

Lord  Derby.  I  wish  you  farewell,  baronet 
Oldeastle. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  Where  are  you  going,  my 
lord? 


Lord  Derby.  Nowhere ;  but  yon  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  take  your  departure  from  my 
island. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  What  do  you  mean,  my 
lord? 

Lord  Derby.    Spare  yourself  any  explanation. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  Has  my  candor  offended 
you? 

Lord  Derby.    Your  candor  is  spurious  coin. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  How,  my  lord,  can  you 
believe — 

Lord  Derby.  Mere  shadows  upon  the  wall — I 
am  no  child,  sir,  to  be  deceived  by  such  shallow 
appearances. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  I  am  a  man  of  honor,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Derby.    Yes,  according  to  your  standard. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  And  according  to  yours, 
too,  I  hope. 

Lord  Derby.  Honor  has,  long  since,  borrowed 
the  mask  of  integrity  and  sports  it  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  every  one. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  You  know  my  family, 
my  lord? 

Lord  Derby.  Oh  yes.  Was  not  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  was  hanged  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
V.  an  Oldeastle? 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  Certainly  ;  like  me  he 
was  a  martyr  to  truth. 

Lord  Derby.  I  give  you  my  word,  sir,  that 
you  will  never  be  hanged  for  the  sake  of  truth. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  I  think  it  useless,  my 
lord,  for  us  to  jest  any  longer. 

Lord  Derby.     Farewell,  then. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  How  can  I  fare  well 
without  the  possession  of  your  beautilui 
daughter  ? 

Lord  Derby,  You  will  never  possess  my 
daughter. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  There  is,  probably,  a 
more  fortunate  rival  ? 

Lord  Derby.      Probably. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  I  'U  break  his  neck  then — 
you  see  that  I  am  candid. 

Lord  Derby.  Be  off,  sir,  or  you  will  take  an 
involuntary  leap  from  the  next  cliff— you  see  that 
I  am  candid. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  Upon  our  large  islaud 
such  conduct  as  this  would  be  called  brutish. 

Lord  Derby.  They  are  at  liberty  to  give  to 
it  any  name  they  please. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  I  will  go,  my  lord,  but 
not  before  I  have  given  you  a  last  proof  of  my 
sincerity. 

Lord  Derby.      It  will  be  the  first. 

Baronet  Oldeastle.  Your  park  is  absurd,  your 
gallery  is  woithless,  your  daughter  is  a  liile 
goose,  and  you  are  insupportable.     {Exit.) 
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Lord  Derby.  Bravo!  He  has  spoken  out 
the  truth  this  time,  at  least.  It  is  a  pity  that 
most  men  speak  truth  only  when  they  are 
angry, — exercise  virtue  only  out  of  revenge. 
Should  I  sacrifice  my  child  to  such  a  man? 
Never  !  I  will  get  rid  of  this  swarm  of  wooers. 
I  will  throw  her,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better,,  in  to  the  arms  of  an  honest  youth,  who 
by  his  heart,  alone,  is  ennobled. 

{Enter  Huntingdon.) 

Huntingdon.     (Hastily.)     What  have  I  seen  ? 

Lord  Derby.    Well,  sir,  what  have  you  seen  ? 

Huntingdon.    Masterpieces  of  art. 

Lord  Derby.    Where  ?  where  ? 

Huntingdon.  You  jest — where  else  but  in 
the  saloon  to  which  you  gave  me  the  key.  What 
treasures  are  there  concealed  ? 

Lord  Derby.  The  painting  near  the  door  is 
not  bad. 

Huntingdon.  Not  bad  !  A  Madonna,  by 
Raphael,  not  bad ! 

Lord  Derby.  The  picture  opposite  the  second 
window  appears  to  me  to  be  tolerable. 

Huntingdon.  Tolerable  !  a  Rembrandt  ! 
tolerable,  only ! 

Lord  Derby.  The  night  piece,  in  the  corner, 
deserves  commendation. 

Huntingdon.  {Ironically  )  Really  ?  A  Ru- 
bens !  is  it  indeed  worthy  of  commendation  ? 

Lord  Derby.  But  it  has  such  a  wretched 
frame. 

Huntingdon.  The  deuce  take  the  frame !  the 
picture  is  a  treasure  ? 

Lord  Derby.  You  are  entirely  beside  your- 
self. 

Huntingdon.  And  you  are  very  cold.  Par- 
don me,  my  lord,  but  it  is  a  crying  shame  that 
such  a  collection  of  paintings  should  be  in  this 
corner  of  the  world  in  your  hands. 

Lord  Derby.  Why  so  ?  Can  I  not  enjoy 
myself  with  them  ? 

Huntingdon.  I  know  well,  my  lord,  that 
one  connoisseur  of  feeling  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  ordinary  gazers — but — pardon  me,  my 
lord,  my  enthusiastic  love  of  art  forces  the  truth 
from  me — 

Lord  Derby.  The  utterance  of  the  truth 
never  requires  pardon. 

Huntingdon.  You  do  not  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate your  wealth.  You  show  a  collection  of 
bungling  copies  to  every  body,  with  complacency, 
and  keep  your  costly  originals  locked  up. 

Lord  Derby.  May  not  that  be  because  I 
wish  to  enjoy  them  alone,  and  in  silence. 

Huntingdon.  I  would  fain  believe  so;  but 
who,  that  truly  loves  art,  could  say  of  a  Raphael, 
that  it  is  not  had,  and  call  a  Rembrandt,  tolera- 
ble— pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  do  not  understand  it. 


Lord  Derby.  (Aside.)  Bravo  !  (Aloud.) 
Well  I  am  delighted  that  a  connoisseur  can  find 
something,  in  my  castle,  worthy  of  notice.  You 
will,  now,  doubtless,  pass  a  month  or  two  longer 
here  more  pleasantly,  in  order  to  copy  some  of 
these  things  ? 

Huntingdon.  Into  what  a  temptation  do  you 
lead  me ! 

Lord  Derby.  You  can  do  as  much  as  you 
please  every  day  and  will  be  quite  undisturbed. 

Huntingdon.  Undoubtedly,  if  I  am  only 
allowed  to  practice  my  art  behind  locks  and  bolts. 

Lord  Derby.  Not  so.  You  may  have  ob- 
served the  piano  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  my 
daughter  is  accustomed  to  practise  there  several 
hours  every  day.  But  that  will  not  disturb 
you  ;  and,  except  my  daughter,  no  one  goes 
thither. 

Huntingdon.  That,  my  lord,  would  more 
than  any  thing  else  disturb  me ;  but,  without  it, 
I  had  already  determined  to  leave  your  house  and 
island. 

Lord  Derby.  Ah,  indeed !  why,  but  a  very 
short  time  ago,  you  were  of  a  different  mind. 

Huntingdon.     Yes,  but  now— 

Lord  Derby.  May  the  cause  of  this  change  in 
your  intention  be  inquired  ? 

Huntingdon.     Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but— 

Lord  Derby,  Perhaps  the  baronet  has  brought 
you  letters  ? 

Huntingdon.     No. 

Lord  Derby.     Or  you  have  grown  home-sick. 

Huntingdon.     Not  so. 

Lord  Derby.      Or— 

Huntingdon.  I  beg,  my  lord — you  cannot 
guess  the  cause,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  you. 

Lord  Derby.  Why  not  ?  the  truth  should 
never  be  dissembled. 

Huntingdon.  You  are  quite  right,  truth  shonld 
never  be  dissembled ;  but  there  is  a  difference,  it 
seems  to  me,  between  silence  and  dissimulation. 

Lord  Derby.     There  can  be  no  greater. 

Huntingdon.  When  the  truth  can  do  harm 
only,  to  myself  and  others— 

Lord  Derby.  You  think  it  permissible  to 
remain  silent  ? 

Huntingdon.     Yes. 

Lord  Derby.  I  am  not  altogether  of  your 
opinion  ;  yet  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  right.  It  is,  at  least,  no  treason 
against  truth,  and  there  are  few  who  practise  it. 
But  how,  sir,  if  your  reasons  were  guessed, 
would  you,  any  longer,  conceal  the  truth  ? 

Huntingdon.     If  my  reasons  were  guessed— 

Lord  Derby.  Yes.  If,  for  instance,  I  were 
to  say  :  «  You  love  my  daughter  !"  what  would 
you  say  ? 
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I  would  say,  » Yes,  my  levd." 

Lord  Derby.     (Aside.)     Bravo!  bravo! 

Huntingdon.  I  would  beg  yon  not  to  regard 
a  passion  which  I  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
subdue,  aa  any  violation  of  the  holy  rights  of  hos- 
pitality, and  to  dismiss  me  with  kindness  for  I 
am  a  fugitive  from  myself. 

Lord  Derby.  Well,  well,  my  daughter  is 
pretty,  and  I  find  it  quite  natural.  Bat  that  is 
no  reason  why  you  shoald  go. 

Huntingdon.     Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

Lord  Derby.  You  are  an  honorable  man,  and, 
if  you  will  promise  me  never  to  let  my  daughter 
suspect — 

Huntingdon.    That  I  cannot  promise. 

Lord  Derby.    {Aside.)    Bravo! 

Huntingdon.  I  am  master  of  my  tongue  but 
not  of  my  eyes. 

Lord  Derby.     An  honorable  man  governs  both. 

Huntingdon.  And  when  after  honorable  com- 
bat, he  fears  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  yield, 
he  flies  the  danger. 

Lord  Derby.  Shall  I  think  less  well  of  yon 
than  I  have  done  ? 

Huntingdon.  That  would  certainly  give  me 
much  pain,  yet  I  would  rather  it  should  be  so, 
than  to  yield. 

Lord  Derby.  Hem  !  hem  !  I  am  certainly 
very  unwilling  that  you  should  leave  me.  Your 
condition  certainly  places  a  gulf  betwixt  you  and 
my  daughter — 

Huntingdon.     I  know  it. 

lord  Derby.  But,  perhaps,  you  are  of  noble 
blood. 

Huntingdon.     No. 

Lord  Derby.  Who  knows.  The  name  of 
Huntingdon  is  old  and  distinguished  ? 

Huntingdon.     Not  through  me. 

Lord  Derby.  A  Huntingdon  was  made  Duke 
of  Exeter,  under  Richard  II.  in  1397. 

Huntingdon.    I  have  not  descended  from  him. 

Lord  Derby,  Perhaps  you  may  have  come  in 
an  oblique  line. 

Huntingdon.    It  is  very  doubtful. 

lard  Derby.  Think  for  a  moment.  If  you 
could  bring  some  slight  evidence  of  the  fact — I 
should  not  be  very  exacting. 

Huntingdon.  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot.  It 
would,  certainly,  be  an  easy  matter  to  fabricate 
a  half  dozen  certificates  of  baptism ;  but  leave 
roe  my  self-respect  that  my  heart  may,  at  least, 
remain  worthy  of  your  daughter. 

Lord  Derby.  {No  longer  able  to  restrain  himself.) 
You  shall  have  her !  no  body  else,  in  the  Vorld, 
but  you,  shall  have  her. 

Huntingdon.     My  lord — 

Lord  Derby.  Will  you  not  take  her,  will  you 
not? 

15 


Great  heaven ! 

Lord  Darby.  Well,  you  shall  have  her.  For 
twenty  years  have  I  lived  upon  this  desert,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  true  man.  One  has 
arrived  at  last !  and  shall  I  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
let  him  go  again ! 

Huntingdon.    Is  this  a  dream  ! 

lard  Derby.  A  dream  is  a  lie,  and  with  lies  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  You  have  been  here  four 
months ;  during  that  time  I  have  tried  you  daily, 
and  have  always  found  you  pure.  If  you  are  the 
descendant  of  a  coalman,  you  shall  be  Lord  Der- 
by's son-in-law. 

Huntingdon.  Good  heaven  !  through  what 
have  I  deserved — 

Lord  Derby.     Through  your  honesty. 

Huntingdon.  Which  has  so  often  locked  palaces 
against  me — 

lord  Derby.  But  which,  here,  opens  hearts  to 
you.  You  have,  I  doubt  not,  sometimes  thought 
me  eccentric.  I  played  a  part  with  you ;  for 
alas !  I  have  been  so  often  deceived  that  I  have ' 
been  compelled  to  stoop  to  such  means,  in  order 
to  unmask  men.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
planned  such  a  wretched  park ;  if  you  had  found 
it  beautiful,  I  should  have  inscribed  your  name 
upon  the  great  list.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
filled  my  picture  gallery  with  a  number  of 
miserable  copies ;  if  you  had  praised  them  I  should 
have  known  you,  at  once,  for  a  flatterer.  For 
this  reason  have  I  called  a  Rembrandt  tolerable, 
and  a  Raphael  not  bad,  and,  if  yon  had  not  taken 
fire,  on  the  occasion,  the  door  would  have  been 
open  for  you.  You  may  recall  to  your  memory 
many  ways  in  which,  during  your  stay,  I  have 
tried  you ;  I  am  now  certain  of  my  position. 
You  desire  to  go  that  you  may  not  lead  my 
daughter  to  bestow  upon  you  what  you  conceived 
to  be,  an  improper  affection.  You  would  not 
pretend  to  a  distinguished  relationship,  in  order, 
by  the  agency  of  a  falsehood,  to  become  my  son- 
in-law.  Therefore  you  shall  have  her !  you  and 
no  other ! 

Huntingdon.  Noble  sir,  I  feel  that  I  should 
not  deserve  the  good  opinion  you  entertain  of  me, 
did  I  not,  at  this  time,  remind  you  of  what  the 
world  will  say  to  such  a  marriage,  for  your 
daughter,  as  you  propose. 

Lord  Derby.  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,  but 
the  miserable  concern  of  the  world.  It  may  say 
what  it  pleases.  I  shall  sit  upon  my  island  and 
not  hear  it ;  and  even  if  it  reach  my  ears,  what 
should  I  care?  Shall  I,  on  that  account,  refuse 
the  happiness  of  winning  a  friend — a  son,  in  whom 
I  have  unlimited  confidence.  Confidence!  that 
beautiful  blossom  of  life !  The  young  tree  is 
whitened  with  it,  but  how  meagre  is  the  yield  of 
fruit  in  the  harvest.    To  me  it  is  the  greatest 
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earthly  happiness  to  know  tint  I  im  loved  by 
sincere  people — with  whom  the  suspicion  of 
i  does  be  reill j  mean  this  1  does  he  not  say  this 
to  please  me,"  does  not  present  iUelf  with  ever j 
look  and  word.  With  such  I  eto  constantly  feel 
the  sweet  conviction,  that,  "as  he  thought  ao 
has  be  spoken." 

Huntingdon.     That    satisfies    yon — but   your 

daughter  ? 

Lord  Derby.  Oh  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
that  quarter.      And  yon  ?     Will  yon,  for  the  first 

lime,  deceive  me?    Have  you  not  read  as  much  in 

Huntingdon.     Love  is  so  apt  to  flatter  itself. 

Lord  Derby.  Her  eyes  are  as  true  as  her 
tongue.     You  have  read  them  aright. 

Huntingdon.  I  was  so  presumptuous  a*  to 
suspect  it,  and,  even  on  that  account,  did  I  wish 
to  hasten  my  departure. 

Lord  Derby.  Now  you  remain  here,  and  for- 
ever. Is  it  not  so? — you  will  not  leave  this 
desert  until  death  conducts  roe  into  the  beautiful 
land  of  truth  ? 

Huntingdon.     Never, — father ! 


Lord  Derby.     You  cam 
3ur  guest  will  leave  us. 
Evelina.     Will  leave  us? 
Lord  Derby.     You  seem  agitated. 
Evelina.     Yes. 
Lord  Derby.     i[  grieves  you  ? 
Evelina.     Yes. 
Lord  Derby.     Bravo  !      All  the  London  dolls 


would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  affected 
reserve  ;  bat  she  is  my  daughter,  she  speak*  as 
she  feela.  Evelina  there  is  but  one  way  of  keep- 
ing him,  and  that  ia  in  your  power. 

Evelina.     Oh  then  he  will  certainly  stay. 

Lord  Derby.  You  must  determine  to  marry 
him.    Weill    You  seem  agitated  again  ? 

Evelina,     Y«« !  but— 

Lord  Darby.     But  what? 

Evelina.     Must  I  say  it,  dear  father  ? 

Lord  Derby.     Certainly,  out  with  it. 

Evelina,     it  waa  a  joyful  agitation. 

Lord  Derby.     That  'a  right. 

Huntingdon.  Your  father's  goodness,  miii, 
allows  me  to  entertain  the  boldest  hope*. 

Evelina.     Yea,  my  rather  ia  very  good  ! 

Huntingdon.     Do  you  confirm  my  happiness? 

Evelina.     By  ao  doing  I  only  assure  my  own. 

Lord  Derby.  Well,  I  call  that  frankness  iu- 
:  deed.  But  Eveline,  you  will  not  get  away  from 
:  the  cursed  island. 

Evelina.     Where  would  I  be,  rather  than  with 

Lord  Derby.     And  with  me,  I  hope. 
Evelina,     And  with  my  father. 

Lord  Derby.     That  came  very  haltingly,  hut 


Evelina,  j  I  will  believe  it,  nevertheless. 


Bests* 


It  is 


!  Lord  Derby.  Let  it  storm  upon  the  main  Isnd, 
:•  then :  Happiness  and  sincerity  find  their  dwel- 
ling-place upon  this  little  island.  Three  truthful 
■;  human  beings,  who  love  each  other  !  upon  a 
'■  square  of  four  miles!  Truly  no  country  in  Europe 
'.  can  boast  of  such  a  population. 
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3  to  die  sunny  j 

id    a    fountain  j 

lyi 

iir  with  joy  did  ; 


Birds  came  downward  to  its  brink. 
From  its  silver  wealth  to  drink, 
Perching  on  the  marble. 

Ebbing — flooding  with  its  play, 
Suesm'd  the  sunshine  through  it : 

And  from  fer-ofi/fragniM  bowers, 
-  Came  the  cl  lists  red  bread)  of  Bower 
Wilh  a  kiss  to  woo  it. 
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At  its  voice,  the  daisies  white, 
(Wearing  crowns  of  jeweled  light) 
Bow'd  their  beads — and  listened. 


But  the  children — most  of  all 

Revelled  there  in  gladness, 
Dashing  in  with  dancing*  feet, 


Where  the  wave  and  marble  meet, 
Full  of  merry  madness. 

All  the  things  that  God  has  made, 
Have  their  share  of  pleasure  : 
But  sweet  childhood's  heart  is  full, 
Of  the  bright  and  beautiful, 
Given  without  measure. 


THE    GRANDMOTHER. 


B  T      MARY      C 


SENTBi 


BENT   and   a   broken 

form  hath  she, 
Who  hath  breathed  the 
breath  of  a  century  ; 
Whose*  eye  is  dim  iu 

wandering  back 
Along  life's  weary  and 

wasted  track ; 
Whose  heart  is  tired  in 
turning  o'er 
Leaf  after  leaf  in  memory's  store ; 
Whose  mind  is  weary,  and  almost  fled 
With  the  visions  on  which  it  long  has  fed ! 

How  long  a  history  hath  she, 

Who  bath  lived  the  life  of  a  century ! 

Of  men  who  long  have  pass'd  away, 

Whose  names  now  live  in  some  martial  lay, 

Whose  faces,  in  days  and  years  long  gone, 

She  many  a  time  hath  gazed  upon ; 

Whose  voices,  now  silent  as  long  pass'd  chimes, 

Have  thrill'd  in  her  ear  a  thousand  times. 

I  have  seen  her  sit  in  her  old  arm  chair, 
With  her  wrinkled  brow  and  her  silver  hair, 
That  look'd  as  soft,  and  white  and  clear 
As  snow  on  the  brow  of  the  dying  year ! 
And  eager  faces  would  gather  round, 
All  anxious  to  catch  the  slightest  sound 
Of  the  tales,  she  often  before  had  told, 
Of  those  trying  times,  the  times  of  old  i 

She  can  tell  how  wildly  her  heart  would  thrill — 

When  she  heard  the  cannon  from  Bunker-hill ; 

And  almost  break,  when  call'd  to  view 

The  death  of  some  gallant  friend  she  knew  ;— 

She  can  tell  how  freely  her  aid  she  gave 

Some  trembling  fugitive  to  save, 

And  how  her  heart  would  swell  in  wrath 

'Gainst  those  who  follow'd  upon  his  path. 

And  her  voice  will  fail,  when  she  tells  of  one, 
Of  him,  her  youngest  and  favorite  son, 
Who  march'd  with  the  weapon  he  scarce  conld  wield, 
In  his  homespun  garb,  to  the  battle  field ;  — 
How  nobly  he  fought  by  his  father's  side — 
How  nobly  he  battled—- how  bravely  died, 


In  the  chosen  ranks  of  the  foremost  line, 
On  the  fatal  shores  of  the  Brandywine  ! 

She  can  tell  how  her  heart  with  pain  would  beat, 
When  she  saw  the  naked  and  bleeding  feet 
Of  those,  who  fought  for  her  country's  rights, 
Through  scorching  days,  and  wintry  nights,— 
How  her  eyes  with  indignant  fire  would  flash, 
When  she  saw  the  British  squadrons  dash 
Away,  in  gay  and  gallant  trim ; 
And  her  heart  would  swell,  when  she  thought  of  Am .' 

8he  can  tell  of  Trenton's  hard-fought  field, 
Where  many  a  fate  was  forever  sealed ! 
Of  Monmouth's  wide-spread,  and  fatal  plain 
Where  England  witness'd  her  hundreds  slain  ! 
She  can  tell  of  many  a  well-fought  day 
When  the  starry  banner  led  the  way  ; 
Of  Andre's  capture — his  yftuth,  his  pride — 
How  bravely  he  lived— how  ignobly  died  ! 

And  then  her  voice  will  grow  deep  and  stern, 
And  her  eyes  with  a  smother'd  fire  will  bum, 
When  she  speaks  of  Aw»,  who  his  country  sold, 
For  a  shining  treasure  of  worthless  gold ! 
And  then  she  will  smile  to  tell  of  those, 
Whose  eyes  were  ever  upon  their  foes, 
From  the  tangled  wood — from  the  deep  morass, 
Where  none  but  Marion's  men  could  pass. 

O  many  a  history  hath  she, 
Who  hath  lived  the  life  of  a  century  ! 
Whose  heart  is  tied  with  a  golden  thread 
To  the  prouder  stories  of  years  long  fled, 
Whose  generation  hath  nearly  pass'd, 
Who  stands  of  her  kindred,  almost  the  last ; 
For  her  children  have  left  her,  and  gone  before, 
To  the  peaceful  rest  of  the  unknown  shore  ! 

On  the  cheek,  I  have  witness'd  bitter  tears 
Of  those  who  have  number'd  scarce  twenty  years, 
And  thought,  how  fitter  to  weep  was  she, 
Who  had  felt  the  storms  of  a  century  ! 
Whose  feet  had  many  a  time  been  worn, 
Whose  heart  had  many  a  time  been  torn, 
And  yet  lived  on,  undim'd  by  tears, 
Beneath  the  weight  of  a  hundred  years ! 
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hip  in  ihrir  ray, 
of  purling  day." 


Darkly  to  the  vslley  clod  ; 

Ever  shall  its  rticbt  ^row  atrongt 

Soaring  upward  to  my  God.11 


of  preposses- 
sing appear- 
ance was  pa- 
cing   slowly 

and  thought- 
folly  up  and 
down        the 
parlors        of 
hi*     father's 
house.     The 
clear,  softened  light  of  the  full  moon  streamed  in 
upon  the  furniture,  and  rerealed  occasionally  the 
expression  of  bis  countenance,  which  waa  serious. 
Once  in  a  while  a  smjle  broke  over  bis  features, 
as  he  appeared  briefly  to  yield  Co  tbe  play  of 

'i  So  lam  indeed  twenty-one,"  he said,  musingly, 
"this  is  the  day  I  have  looked  forward  te,  from 
boyhood,  as  the  period  when  I  should  be  free  as 
thewind.  What aremyobjectsofpursuit?  What 
have  they  been  ?  Oh '  Fame '.  I  could  die  if  thy 
silver  trumpet  would  ring  out  her  loudest  blast 
lor  toe.  I  will  be  no  medium  character,—  I  will 
either  plsy  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  world's 
great  stage,  or  I  will  sink  into  nothingness.  1 
We  been  an  obedient  son  to  a  father  who  means 
wall,  but  judges  wrongly  of  me.  He  has  kept 
me  cooped  up  in  a  counting  room,  lest  as  he  says, 
I  should  become*  simpleton  or  a  aoet.  I  bare 
borne  it  silently,  although  it  galled  we  to  the 
quick.  God  forbid  that  I  ahoald  bare  peiaed  hit 
heart,  before  I  had  a  man's  right  to  act  in  free- 
dom,— to  cut  out  my  own  path  in  the  world. 
And  yet, — and  yet" — the  young  roan's  lip  curved 
bitterly,  as  he  paused  a  moment,  »  he  hits  drawn 
the  rein  almost  too  tight.  I  have  not  been 
allowed  the  choice  «f  doing  what  I  like.  Money 
— money — money,  when  will  the  time  come,  that 
it  will   not  be  worshiped?    I  hate  it.    I  hate 


that  grasping  after  gold.  How  can  an  immortal 
soul  so  far  forget  its  high  destiny,  aa  to  make  the 
clutching  of  golden  coin  the  great  aim  of  exist- 
ence ?  But  then  are  thousands  who  seem  fit  for 
nothing  else." 

Arthur  Griswold  seated  himself  on  tbe  sofa, 
passed  his  hand  through  his  hair  repeatedly, 
sighed  profoundly,  muttered  something  about  the 
generality  of  people  being  such  idiots,  then  with 
a  ■'  heigho !  heigho !  heigho  I"  he  leaned  his  head 
back  against  the  wall  in  silence. 

ii  But  money  is  a  fine  thing  after  all !"  he  said 
half  smiling,  as  after  a  long  pause  he  resumed  his 
train  of  thought.  "It  is  well  I  can  clutch  a  little 
myself  just  now;  I  fear  father,  when  he  learns 
my  resolution,  will  request  me  to  keep  my  dis- 
tance from  his  callers-  Let  it  be  so  !  I  think  1 
can  get  along.  Yes,  my  life  of  close  study  shall 
aoon  commence,  and  then — what  shell  my  glarious 
future  be  ? — Great  as  a  poet's  dream, — there  is  a 
power  within  me,  hot  alas !  it  is  a  smouldering 
spark  which  nay  nttrtr  burst  forth  into  a  flame, 
and  light  up  clearly  the  '  chambers  of  mine 
imagery.'  Such  thoughts  shall  not  be  indulged! 
I  will.  Those  two  little  words  shall  be  the 
beacon  atari,  to  lead  me  forward  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  purposes.  Difficulties  shall 
vanish  before  the  might  of  a  strong  will.  To 
resolve  and  to  accomplish,  shall  be  one  thing 
with  me." 

"  Why,  Artbar,  are  you  all  alone?"  said  tbe 
soft,  musical  voice  of  Lucy  Griswold,  as  she 
entered  the  room.  She  seated  herself  on  tbe  sofa 
next  to  her  brother,  and  retted  her  lovely  bead 
confidingly  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  waa  all  alone,  dear,"  he  replied. 

•i  Indulging  in  beautiful  imaginings  I  suppose?" 

Not  remarkably  beautiful." 
Well,  then,  come  stand  by  tbe  window,  and 
:  out  upon  this  poetic  sky.    If  fancy  does  not 
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wave  her  wand  for  you,  and  wake  up  imagining!, 
sweet  and  dreaming,  you  are  no  poet.  Just 
banish  earthly  thoughts,  and  rove  any  where, 
and  every  where  as  I  do,  at  such  a  lovely  hoar." 
"I  will,  to  oblige  you,"  answered  Arthur, 
leading  her  to  the  window,  and  kissing  her  pure 
brow,  with  a  kind  brother's  deep  affection.  That 
fair  young  girl  was  the  only  one  to  whom  he 
poured  forth  the  yearning  aspirations  of  his  soul. 
Her  sweet  influence  breathed  over  his  spirit  like 
a  balmy  air,  and  hushed  it  into  quietness.  She 
was  almost  an  idol  to  him;  she  understood,  ap- 
preciated and  sympathized  with  him,  while  all 
her  actions  seemed  to  be  a  living  prayer  that  he 
should  become  pure  and  good.  And  yet  she  was 
rather  a  wayward,  mischievous  being,  when  she 
took  it  into  her  head  to  be  so.  The  spirit  of 
mirth  peeped  out  of  her  laughing  eyes,  somewhat 
too  often,  as  her  grave  grandmother  assured  her. 
But  she  was  silent  now,  as  well  as  Arthur.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  hour  for  fancy  to  give  reins  to 
her  darling  reveries, — for  the  witchery  of  romance 
to  steal  into  the  heart.  Tou  could,  under  its 
power,  have  rolled  back  the  tide  of  time,  and 
have  planted  your  footsteps  in  great  Rome, — you 
could  have  gazed  up  at  her  softly  brilliant  sky, 
revealing  her  thousand  splendors.  You  could 
have  revelled  in  the  once  sunlit  streets  of  ancient 
Pompeii,  or  have  trod  the  classic  ground  of 
Greece.  The  past  might  have  been  before  you, 
or  the  sunny  future,  with  its  rainbow  hopes,  its 
glorious  dreams,  its  flowers  of  love  and  gladness 
flung  at  your  feet.  Hope,  delicious  hope,  the  gay 
intruder,  the  wild  deluder,  she  would  have  stolen 
on  the  wings  of  the  softly-dreaming  air, — she 
would  have  poured  her  laughing  light  upon  your 
bosom,  as  the  zephyr  plays  over  the  unfolding 
petals  of  the  tun-kissed  rose.  All  this  might 
have  happened  if  you  were  young,  dear  reader ! 
for  people  strangely  forget  these  romping  fancy- 
flights,  if  care  but  press  her  good-for-nothing 
fingers  upon  the  bounding  heart.  Youth!  how 
blest  thou  art,  with  thy  fresh,  glad  thoughts,  thy 
witching  dreams,  breathing  their  spell  over  the 
untramelled  heart.  How  dost  thou  roam  over 
every  sunny  spot,  and  make  all  things  bright 
with  the  touch  of  thine  own  fairy  wand.  All 
things  hap})y,  will  be  possible  to  thee, — all  things 
wished  for,  will  surely  press  into  thy  service, 
begging  to  twine  around  thy  brow  the  garland  of 
a  proud,  bright  destiny !  How  dost  thou  laugh, 
when  the  aged  lip  of  experience  would  foretell 
thee  a  tale  of  thine  own  blighted  hopes.  Clouds 
and  sunlight  thou  hast  known,  but  the  April 
smile  even  chid  back  the  impetuous  tear,  and 
bade  thee  see  how  the  shining  drops  freshened 
the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky.  Thy  heart  is  free, 
and  if  ever  the  mist  comes,  it  looks  upward  and 
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around,  and  smiles  to  see  the  sunshine  breaking, 
and  bringing  back  to  thee,  all  thy  clustering 
joys.  Why  may  not  the  heart  be  always  young, 
though  wrinkles  drive  away  the  smoothness  from 
the  brow,  and  take  from  the  lip  its  rosy  hue,— 
though  silver  thread  the  shining  locks,  and  beauty 
depart  from  the  wasting  features  ?  May  not  the 
undying  soul  retain  its  youth,  so  long  as  we  are 
blessed  with  our  faculties?  May  it  not  grow 
stronger  and  greater  as  it  nears  its  everlasting 
goal?  May  not  its  capabilities  for  happiness 
increase  by  a  proper  use  of  the  gifts  which  God 
has  bestowed,  by  careful  culture,  by  refreshing 
from  the  dews  of  Heaven  ?  Surely,  surely  it  may 
be  so !  We  drive  from  us  our  youth  of  soul : 
storms  come  but  to  clear  away  the  darkness,  and 
to  show  us  depths  within,  that  Heaven  may  fill 
with  joy.  Then  let  our  course  be  onward.  Still 
be  our  dreams  bright  and  joyous ;  still  let  hope 
cast  her  halo  around  us,  still  let  her  be  a  gay 
intruder,  but  chasten  her  gently  if  she  be  the  wild 
deluder  of  earlier  days.  Bid  her  not  tell  thee  of 
selfish  visions.  Ask  her  to  breathe  a  fond  spell 
over  all  thou  lovest,  over  every  breaking  heart, 
over  the  whole  broad  earth,  which  bears  not  a 
soul  that  thou  lovest  not.  Tell  her,  the  whole 
world  is  thine,  that  all  God's  creatures  are  thy 
brethren  and  sisters.  Whisper  her  to  raise  her 
throne  in  every  downcast  bosom,  though  she 
should  forsake  thine.  Will  she  forsake  thee? 
Oh!  no.  Thy  heart  shall  be  more  light  than 
when  thy  guileless  childhood  was  most  full  of 
innocent  joy— more  happy  shalt  thou  be,  than 
when  earlier  youth  was  thrilling  thee  with  its 
gushing  gladness.  After  long  indulging  in  reverie, 
Arthur  roused  himself  and  related  all  his  plans 
and  projects  to  his  sister.  He  was  to  break  off 
all  connection  with  his  father's  business,  and 
enter  college  immediately. 

«  But,  Arthur,  what  will  father  say  ?  This  thing 
is  very  sudden  to  him ;  he  is  not  prepared  for  it." 

<<  That  I  cannot  help,  Lucy.  If  I  had  spoken 
of  it  before,  it  would  only  have  taken  from  his 
enjoyment. 

«  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it ;  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  a  student,  and  if  you  feel 
that  you  are  doing  right,  don't  be  checked  by 
any  thing  or  auy  body.  I  will  do  my  prettiest, 
to  soften  father's  displeasure." 

«  I  know  that,  Lucy." 

The  next  morning,  with  a  firm,  but  slow  step, 
young  Griswold  entered  his  father's  counting 
room.  "Well,  Arthur,"  exclaimed  the  mer- 
chant, "  you  are  twenty-one  now.  You  have  not 
as  much  ambition  in  regard  to  business,  as  I 
wish  you  had.  You  don't  seem  to  care  whether 
you  become  one  of  the  firm  or  not,  but  you  have 
always  performed  you  part  promptly.1' 
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«I  have  no  wish  to  become  a  partner,  father. 

"  Why  not?"  questioned  Mr.  Griswold,  in  a 
disappointed  tone. 

«  I  am  of  age  now,  father,"  said  Arthur,  speak- 
ing with  an  effort.  «  I  never  intend  to  be  a  mer- 
chant." 

«  Arthur !" 

« I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  your  wishes,  sir,  by 
the  course  I  have  decided  upon;  but  you  are 
aware,  that  the  idea  of  being  a  merchant  was 
always  repugnant  to  me." 

« I  thought  you  had  overcome  that  boyish 
notion." 

»  No,  sir." 

«  I  must  say,  Arthur  Griswold,  that  you  have 
acted  very  ungenerously ;  very  little  as  I  ever 
thought  a  son  of  mine  would  act."  There  were 
a  few  moments  of  stern  silence ;  Mr.  Griswold's 
lip  was  firmly  compressed,  and  the  severity  of 
deep  anger  was  in  the  steady  gaze  which  he 
ri vetted  upon  his  son's  countenance.  "  I  should 
at  least  have  thought  you  could  have  been  frank 
enough  to  have  prepared  me  for  this." 

<<  It  was  from  no  want  of  frankness,  sir,  that 
I  did  not  speak  of  it.  I  knew  that  your  views 
and  mine  differed  on  many  points.  My  future 
course  was  firmly  decided  upon,  I  was  fully  aware 
that  you  would  not  approve  of  it ;  I  had  failed  too 
many  times  in  trying  to  change  your  opinion. 
My  only  reason  for  not  telling  my  plans,  was  to 
avoid  opposition,  and  any  uneasiness  on  your 
part,  until  the  time  actually  arrived." 

<<  I  am  deeply  obliged  for  your  tender  care," 
said  Mr.  Griswold  bowing,  with  a  curving  lip. 
<<  I  suppose  a  longer  conference  is  not  neces- 
sary." 

<<  Not  if  it  is  unpleasant  to  you,  father." 
Arthur  Griswold  possessed  a  true  poet's  soul  in 
one  respect,  at  least ;  his  heart  was  warm  with 
strong  affections,  he  was  as  sensitive  as  a  woman 
in  feeling.  After  one  long,  eager  look  at  his 
father's  face,  he  slightly  inclined  his  head,  and 
left  the  counting  room. 

«  Do  n't  look  so  melancholy,  Arthur !"  ex- 
claimed Lucy,  running  out  in  the  hall  to  meet 
him  on  his  return.  She  had  been  watching  for 
him,  to  hear  how  her  father  received  the  unex- 
pected and  unpleasing  intelligence  of  his  decision. 

«» Even  worse  than  I  expected — worse  than  I 
expected,"  said  Arthur,  entering  the  parlor,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  He  remained 
some  moments  lost  in  deep  thought,  his  face  bent 
forward,  and  resting  on  his  hands.  Lucy  eyed 
him,  and  bethought  herself  that  it  would  never 
do  for  him  to  yield  to  discouraged  feelings. 
Dropping  on  her  knees  before  him,  with  playful 
grace  she  drew  away  his  hands,  and  looking  up  in 
his  eyes,  with  a  smile,  at  once  arch  and  tender, 


said,  «  Eve's  cariosity, — brother  mine.    Tell  me 
all  he  said,  and  all  you  said." 

Arthur  related  every  word  of  the  brief  conTer- 
sation  that  had  passed,  then  with  some  bitterness 
he  said,  "  I  knew  that  father  would  be  both  disap- 
pointed and  displeased,  but  I  certainly  had  no 
idea  that  he  would  think  my  conduct  unworthy." 

A  slight,  quick  flush  of  indignation  passed  over 
Lucy's  face,  but  she  replied  gently,  "  He  don't 
understand  you,  Arthur." 

«  And  never  will." 

«<  He  shall  understand  you  in  one  respect," 
said  Lucy,  with  an  expression  of  proud  determi- 
nation, as  she  rose  from  her  kneeling  position. 
<<  He  shall  understand  that  your  heart  is  as  worthy 
and  generous  a  one" — she  paused,  for  she  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  telling  people  their  good  qualities, 
when  she  thought  they  already  possessed  as  much 
knowledge  on  the  subject  as  would  answer  their 
purposes.  She  resumed  cheerfully,  «  constant 
(iropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  so  I  will  drop 
a  good  word  for  you  in  father's  ear,  at  the  most 
propitious  moments,  and  never  fear  but  what  his 
displeasure  will  be  displaced  by  deeper  affection 
than  ever.  You  will  be  thought  of  more  leniently 
in  your  absence.  So  do  n't  let  gloomy  thoughts 
disturb  you  an  instant.  When  shall  you  leave 
us?" 

<<  In  about  a  week." 

<«  So  soon?"  and  the  young  girl  immediately 
descended  from  her  elevated  position,  as  com- 
forter. She  burst  into  tears,  and  then  it  was  her 
brother's  torn  to  cheer  and  console.  It  was  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue,  to  say,  "Don't  go!"  but 
she  held  back  the  words. 

The  evening  before  young  Griswold's  depar- 
ture had  arrived,  the  brother  and  sister  were 
again  alone  in  the  parlor,  sitting  by  the  window. 
It  was  a  calm  starlight  evening,  and  there  was  a 
sad  quiet  in  the  hearts  of  both.  The  merchant 
had  not  spoken  one  word  of  harsh  reproach  to  his 
son,  since  the  disclosure  of  his  determination,  but 
there  was  a  measured  politeness  in  his  manner, 
that  felt  chillingly  upon  the  warm  heart  of  Arthur. 
The  hearty  joke  and  cheerful,  approving  laugh 
had  been  banished  from  the  family  circle,  during 
the  past  week.  The  sweet,  glad  eyes  of  Lucy 
had  not  wandered  around  with  a  glance  of  merry 
meaning.  Mrs.  Griswold  was  an  affectionate 
mother,  but  she  was  not  remarkably  tenacious  of 
any  views  of  her  own ;  she  thought  just  as  her 
husband  did,  and,  therefore,  sighed  profoundly 
over  Arthur's  strange  whim. 

"Lucy,"  said  Arthur  in  a  low  tone,  "have 
there  never  been  times  with  you,  when  you  felt 
as  if  there  was  an  immensity  hanging  upon  a  pre- 
sent moment, — felt  as  if  there  was  coming  a 
change,  a  turning  of  your  destiny  ?" 
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ire  felt  so,"  replied  the  young  girl,  «  and 

have  come,  bat  perhaps  no  outward 
.   External  changes  are  nothing  to  the 

of  the  spirit's  destiny.  Arthur,  dear 
"  and  the  clasped  his  hand  with  torrent 
« you  are  going  from  home  now,  yon 
'e  do  mother  and  sister  to  bless  you,  and 
your  gentlest  sympathies.  Would  to 
my  prayers  coald  change  you !" 
ige  me !"  said  Arthur,  almost  starting, 
,ucy?" 

are  entering  life  as  millions  do,  fnll  of 
s  dreams,  eager  to  bind  around  yotir 
e  wreath  of  ferae.  It  seems  a  glorious 
(Too  to  be  called  great.  But  your  aims 
slow  the  dignity  of  an  immortal  spirit. 

Arthur,  whether  any  one  knows  it  or 
e  your  own  spirit  with  the  stern,  steady 
3th.  Shrink  from  no  ordeal  that  may 
iod  try  the  strength  within  you.  Turn 
dent  of  your  life  to  some  good  purpose, 
d  trust  that  Providence  will  guide  yon 
in  you  can  lead  yourself.  Let  your 
itures  bare  cause  to  bless  you,  whether 
es  meet  your  ear  or  not."  ^ 
rnnt  I  may  become  all  you  ask,  my 
!"  Arthur  answered  solemnly.  "  If  I 
ilise  your  hopes,  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
>u  have  been  a  protecting  angel  to  me, 
been  always  ready  to  bear  with  and 
e,  when  others  blamed.  You  hare 
•nly  human  being,  who  ever  sympa- 

me  fully  and  frankly." 
rhat  have  you  been  to  me,  Arthur?" 

sister  affectionately.  «  Yon  hare 
?n  a  lion  in  my  cause.  I  have  often 
u  took  my  part,  when  I  deserved  a 

we  arrive  at  the  very  evident  fact, 
i  two  wonderfully  excellent  beings," 
,  laughing. 

'  so,"  was  the  smiling  reply, 
r  hour  glided  by  unnoticed,  for  Arthur 
were  too  deeply  engaged  in  serious 
i  to  heed  the  flight  of  time.  They 
their  childish  days,  and  then  turned 
r  and  stronger  impulses  which  had 
jed  as  each  succeeding  year  rolled  on. 
rtful  tenderness  was  in  their  hearts, 
zed  that  they  were  indeed  entering 
i  its  cares  and  strong  responsibilities 
leavily  upon  their  spirits,  there  could 
king  back  to  their  childhood.  For 
action  committed,  they  themselves 
isible  ;  they  could  not  with  light- 
essness  throw  the  blame  upon  older 
ass  it  idly  by.  Though  the  brother 
sre  both  naturally  gay,  and  perhaps 


a  little  wild,  still  there  was  a  vein  of  deep  thought- 
fulness  in  the  characters  of  each,  which  often 
called  upon  them  to  pause  and  reflect.  The  right 
influence  of  that  loving  sister  was  felt ;  it  was 
with  holier  emotions  awakened  in  his  bosom-* 
with  pore  and  high  resolves—that  the  young 
votary  at  the  shrine  of  Fame,  parted  from  his 
sister  that  night. 

«  Farewell,  Lucy,"  said  Arthur,  turning  to  his 
sister  the  next  morning,  after  he  had  bidden  his 
parents  adieu.  He  clasped  her  hand  tightly  in 
his  own,  and  spoke  in  a  choked  voice.  She  cast 
herself  in  his  arms,  and  the  sobs  which  she  had 
tried  hard  to  repress,  under  the  stern  eye  of  her 
father,  burst  forth  unchecked.  «  Weep  for  me 
when  you  are  alone,  darling,  if  you  will,  and  pray 
for  me,"  whispered  Arthur,  » I  will  yet  become 
all  you  desire.  Father  shall  yet  know  that  I  do 
not  act  from  the  idle  whim  of  an  effeminate  boy. 
Lucy,  dear  Lucy !  tell  me  once  more  that  you 
bless  me  before  I  go  forth  into  the  world."  The 
young  man  had  commanded  himself  by  a  strong 
effort,  but  now  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  sister's 
shoulder,  and  wept  like  a  child.  An  expression, 
radiant  with  affection,  flitted  briefly  over  Lucy's 
fair  young  face,  as  she  replied  in  a  low  tone  of 
tremulous  sweetness,  « I  do  bless  you,  Arthur.  I 
shall  always— Oh !  may  our  Father  above,  smile 
upon  you." 

It  was  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  determined 
will,  that  Arthur  Oriswold  engaged  in  his  studies. 
But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  not  like  our  ways. 
Often  our  most  arduous  efforts  bring  but  little  to 
pass ;  yet  we  should  not  repine,  for  if  we  have 
done  all  we  can  do,  that  little  is  just  as  much  as 
it  should  be.  Not  so  felt  the  young  student. 
Five  years  had  passed  over  his  head,  since  he  had 
begun  to  walk  in  the  path  marked  out  by  himself. 
Where  were  his  dreams  of  ambition,— -his  visions 
of  philanthropy  ?  Where  were  the  thoughts  he 
had  sent  out  into  the  world,  hoping  to  make  deep 
echoes  in  a  thousand  hearts?  They  had  gone 
forth  indeed,  the  cherished  idols  of  his  imagina- 
tion, but  where  was  the  sympathy  he  was  to 
meet  with  ?  He  found  it  not,  and  not  until  he 
saw  how  heedlessly  hit  poems  were  passed  by, 
did  he  realize  the  value  he  had  placed,  almost 
unknowing  to  himself,  upon  the  smiles  of  a 
thoughtless  multitude.  He  had  entered  into  no 
profession,  and  as  each  slow  year  had  traveled 
on,  the  young  poet  had  hoped  with  all  the  ardor 
of  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  that  fickle  fortune  would 
yet  reward  his  muse.  His  habits  had  greatly 
changed  since  he  had  left  the  counting  room  for 
the  study ;  his  time  was  not  methodically  em- 
ployed ;  he  was  often  sad  and  depressed.  And 
yet  he  raised  his  heart  upward,  and  endeavored 
to  do  well.    Apparently  he  had  not  improved, 
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but  in  reality  he  had  been  learning  good  bat 
painful  lessons.  Bitter  trial  had  taught  him  to 
look  upon  the  world,  upon  men  and  things  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  seem.  Lucy  was  still  the  same 
fond  sister,  his  mother's  smile  was  kind  but 
tremulous,  for  she  thought  her  poor  Arthur  was 
sadly  changed.  His  father  never  reproached  him ; 
he  was  sometimes  pleasant  and  cheerful  with 
him,  but  it  was  not  the  frank  cheerfulness  of 
other  days.  The  warm,  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand, 
the  cheering  words  from  a  father's  lips,  «  Well 
done,  my  boy !"  were  no  longer  his  own.  Since 
the  day  he  left  home  for  college,  his  father's 
house  had  never  been  his  permanent  residence. 
One  soft  evening,  at  twilight,  Arthur  sat  alone  in 
his  chamber,  watching  the  faint  stars,  as  they 
came  out  in  the  pale  blue  sky.  A  light,  cares- 
sing breeze  lifted  the  hair  from  his  white  fore- 
head, as  he  leaned  back  against  the  window  frame, 
in  deep  musing.  His  thoughts  were  somewhat 
sad,  and  yet  there  was  more  strength  in  his  heart 
than  he  had  known  in  a  long  time.  He  had  that 
afternoon  been  in  the  society  of  his  sister,  and 
the  influence  of  her  gentle  soul  was  still  upon 
him.  She  had  married,  but  old  affections  were 
as  dear  to  her  as  ever.  She  had  strongly  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  an  active  and  useful 
life,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  her  speak  thus,  for 
his  own  views  had  been  changing  fast,  of  late. 
It  was  five  long  years  before  the  dazzling  bubble 
of  worldly  fame  had  lost  to  him  its  hues  of 
radiant  light.  With  something  like  a  smile  play- 
ing over  his  lip,  he  mused  half  aloud,  «  I  have 
indeed  been  pursuing  a  bubble  ;  even  if  I  had 
obtained  it,  it  would  have  burst  in  my  grasp, 
showing—emptiness."  He  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  over  his  thoughtful  features  a  deeper 
shade  fell :  he  cast  a  retrospective  eye  upon  the 
past,  it  seemed  almost  a  waste ;  with  a  sigh,  he 
murmured, — 

« I  fear  I  have  been  self-deceived— I  have  not 
looked  my  motives  in  the  face.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  delude  myself  with  the  idea,  that  I 
was  trying  to  benefit  others,  by  the  outpourings 
of  my  brain,  when  at  the  bottom  I  most  deeply 
yearned  for  applause, — it  was  that,  which  my 
selfish  soul  craved.  Such  dreams  shall  no  longer 
be  mine" — and  bowing  his  head,  the  poet  strug- 
gled in  silence  with  the  feelings  within. 

About  an  hour  after,  he  arose  from  his  seat  by 
the  window,  and  lighting  a  lamp,  he  placed  him- 
self at  his  writing  table,  and  opened  his  long- 
neglected  journal.  Before  writing,  he  breathed 
forth  a  deep  and  silent  prayer.  His  eyes  were 
upraised,  full  of  light,  and  the  rich  glow  of  beauti- 
ful thought  upon  his  countenance  was  tempered 
by  the  quiet  repose  on  his  closed  lips.  Taking  a 
pen,  he  wrote  as  follows  :— 


<<  Junf  20th.  What  satisfaction  in  a  dying  hour 
can  be  as  substantial  as  the  remembrance  of  a 
well-spent  life  ?     We  must  combat  with  our- 
selves, and  gently  aid  others.     What  is   life's 
lesson  ?    To  learn  what  we  are  and  then  to  con- 
quer.   Oh  God !     Give  me  a  stern  spirit  to  go 
forth  unflinchingly,  developing  the  life  thou  hast 
given  me.    Aid  me  to  trample  on  the  clinging 
reveries  that  twine  around  my  heart, — they  come 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  like  links  in  a  chain, 
they  will  not  be  broken  and  parted.    Banish  from 
my  soul  the  enervating  weight  of  idle,  brooding 
feeling!    Grant  that  I  may  be  frank  with  my 
own  heart :  will  it  not  at  last  grow  pure  beneath 
thy  searching  eyes  ?    Is  not  thy  good  Providence 
over  me  now,  guiding  every  minute  action  and 
thought — may  I  realize  it,  may  I  trust  in  Thee. 
Guard  me  from  wandering  from  thy  fold !    Give 
me  an  earnest  love  of  usefulness — a  willingness 
to  labor  in  any  thing  that  duty  bids !    Fill  me 
with   humility  and   heavenly    charity — may   I 
exert  a  pure  influence !    Would  that  my  spirit 
was  strong  as  a  martyr's  and  meek  as  a  babe's. v. 
After  thus  briefly  noting  down  his  thoughts, 
Arthur  sought  the  repose  he  needed  after  the 
excitement  of  deep  and  strong  emotion.    He  was 
strengthened   by  what  he   had  written,  for   to 
bring  out  good  thoughts  in  a  tangible  form  both 
sooths  and  strengthens. 

Ten  years  more  rolled  by,  and  our  poet  was  a 
lawyer  of  eminence.  He  had  entered  the  profes- 
sion and  he  had  labored  faithfully  ;  he  was, — 
what  is  rarely  seen,  a  lawyer  at  once  successful, 
upright  and  useful.  One  cheerful  day  in 
autumn,  a  multitude  was  hastening  to  the  court- 
house in  our  city,  to  listen  to  a  case  which  had 
excited  much  interest.  Justice  was  on  one  side, 
wealth  on  the  other.  Gr  is  wold  had  given  his 
services,  where  he  coold  hope  for  but  little  re- 
ward,—to  the  weaker  party.  With  generous 
uprightness  he  had  turned  aside  from  the  tempt- 
ing offers  by  which  the  rich  man  had  sought  to 
gain  his  efforts  in  a  bad  cause.  His  reply  was, 
«  I  am  governed  in  my  actions  by  truth,  not 
money,  sir." 

But  if  there  was  not  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  on 
the  side  opposed  to  Griswold,  there  was  talent 
and  eloquence,  and  over  the  multitude  they  had 
their  sway.  The  deep  hum  of  applause  that  arose 
as  Arthur's  opponent  seated  himself,  with  a  some- 
what triumphant  air,  caused  a  shadow  to  fall 
upon  his  noble  heart.  He  slowly  arose,  with  a 
dignified  manner,  and  a  calm  strength  expressed 
in  his  countenance.  At  first  his  words  were 
somewhat  measured,  but  as  he  proceeded  he 
gathered  might  and  force;  his  large,  dark  eye 
kindled  brilliantly,  and  his  usually  pale  cheek 
glowed,  as  he  poured  forth  with  burning  elo- 
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quence,  the  words  of  truth  and  justice.  There 
was  a  living  power  in  all  he  uttered,  that  caused 
that  breathless  assembly  to  lean  forward,  and 
listen  with  a  thrill.  Truth  is  always  powerful ; 
if  eloquently  supported,  it  is  irresistible  with 
those  who  have  one  spark  of  honesty  in  their 
nature  to  be  appealed  to  ;  and  thank  Heaven 
there  is  much  honesty  in  this  wicked  world  of 
ours.  The  fascinating  spell  of  the  former  speaker 
was  broken ;  the  plain,  cutting  words  of  sober 
truth  had  torn  away  the  veil  arranged  with  such 
skilful  art.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Griswold 
gained  the  case.  He  retired  almost  exhausted, 
and  amid  many  enthusiastic  congratulations, 
he  hurried  on,  to  leave  the  crowded  court-room. 
«  Arthur !"  exclaimed  a  familiar  voice,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  door.  He  turned,  and 
a  white  haired  old  man  grasped  his  hand  and 
wrung  it,  while  big  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks.  « My  noble  boy !  God  bless 
you !"  were  the  choking  words  that  burst  from 
his  father's  lips. 


«  Father!"  and  the  heart  of  the  son,  swelled 
with  more  blessed  feelings  at  those  few  words, 
than  he  had  known  in  years.  Placing  his  father's 
arm  upon  his  own,  they  left  the  house,  and  they 
both  felt  that  their  cup  of  joy  was  full.  Lucy 
and  her  husband  met  them  upon  the  pavement ; 
Arthur  sprang  forward,  and  clasping  the  extended 
hand  of  his  sister,  he  looked  upon  her  uplifted 
countenance,  with  a  smile ;  and  yet  it  was  mingled 
with  a  strange  emotion.  She  glanced  a  moment 
upon  her  father's  happy  face,  then  raising  her 
eyes  again  to  Arthur's,  she  burst  into  tears  of 

joy. 

«<  Dear  Arthur !"  was  all  she  could  say. 

The  happy  party  bent  their  sttfps  lo wards  old 
Mr.  Gr  is  wold's  family  mansion,  and  there  Arthur 
met  a  joyful  mother's  smile. 

«»  Well,  my  boy !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Griswold, 
giving  his  son  a  hearty  slap  upon  his  shoulder,  "  I 
have  learned  one  lesson  to-day,  and  that  is,  that 
you  were  never  cut  out  for  a  merchant." 


"KEEP    THYSELF    PURE." 
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Id 


E  thou  pure  before  the  morning, 

Pare  before  the  eye  of  day  ; 
Pure  when  glowing  glances  meet 
thee, 
And  when  eyes  are  turned  away : 
Through  the  glory,  through  the 
shadow, 
Let  them  be  aKkt  to  thee; 
pressing  onward,  npwand, 
the  strength  of  parity  ; 
Not  alone  in  light  endure, 
Through  the  darkness  keep  thee  pure. 


Gentle-hearted  friends,  anear  us, 

Make  the  path  of  duty  sweet  } 
Ah  1  how  softly  wtik  we  onward, 

Wheel  the  loving  guide  our  feet 
That  mast  be  a  little  sorrow, 

Which  is  shared  as  soon  as  known, 
For  it  draws  the  heart  we  lean  on, 

Closer — closer  to  oar  own  : 
Can  it  be  a  bitter  thing, 
When  such  balm  is  in  its  sting  ? 


Bat  a  sorrow  may  come  nigh  thee 

In  a  time  of  loneliness ; 
When  thy  soul  is  drooping— fainting — 

And  no  love  is  there  to  bless ; 
Friendless— desolate— deserted — 

Can  ye  bear  the  aching  thrill  ? 
Will  thy  heart  keep  on  its  poreness, 

Meek,  and  tree,  and  trusting  still  ? 
Ah !  'tis  then  we  learn  the  need, 
Of  a  changeless  love  indeed. 


Not  for  eaith — or  earth's  applauses, 

Not  for  glory,  or  for  gain, 
Bat  for  Heaven's  high  approval, 

Cleanse  thy  bosom  from  its  stain  : 
When  no  eye  or  ear  can  heed  thee, 

Deep  within  thy  heart  of  hearts ; 
Pot  thy  God  in  love  is  seeking 

"Truth  in  all  the  inward  parts ;" 
And  thy  hope  is  very  sure, 
If  thy  soul  be  true  and  pare. 


H.  K. 


HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


FTER  Anna  had,  by 
|  the  exhibition  of  his 
I   mother'*    miniature, 
Ik  removed    from    the 
1  mind  of  Mr.  Mark. 
§  land  all  doubt  of  her 
f  being  the  daughter  of 
J  his  sister ;  and,  after 
I  tha  first  wild  jo;  of 
hii   heart    had   sub- 
sided, Mr.  Markland  asked   if  there  were   not 
another  room  into  which  they  could  retire  from 
the  chamber  of  death  where  they  now  stood. 
"We  have  do  other  room,"  replied  Anna." 
Mr.Markland  mused  for  a  few  momenta.   Then 
he  said  : 

■  '  I  will  return  for  you  in  half  an  hour." 

"  To-night  I  wish  to  remain  here  with ," 

and  she  glanced  towards  the  bed. 

"No,  my  dear  child!  no,"  qnickly  returned 
Mr.  Marklond.  ■■  Let  others  perform  these  sad 
offices  for  your  friend.  You  have  suffered  enough." 
"  You  are  right,  air,"  spoke  up  the  woman 
who  had  guided  Mr.  Markland  to  the  house. 
"  Let  me  take  her  place  here.  I  will  see  that  all 
is  done  that  need  be." 

ii  Is  not  this  enough,  my  child  ?"  Asked  Mr. 
Markland,  in  a  subdued  voice,  for  he  was  touched 
by  the  pure,  unselfish  love  manifested  by  Anna  for 
Ler  departed  friend. 

Anna  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  and 
snhbed  bitterly  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she 
lifted  her  face  and  said — 

'<  I  will  go  with  you,  if  1  may  return  to-mor- 

ii  You  shall  be  free  to  go  and  come  at  your 

Mr.  Markland  then  withdrew.  On  gaining  the 
street,  he  walked  slowly  along,  with  his  eyes  to 
the  ground,  debating  in  bis  own  mind  what  im- 
mediate disposition  lie  should  make  of  his  niece. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  could 
not  take  her  to  his  sister's,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
make  arrangements  for  introducing  her  into  a 
good  boarding  house.  To  let  ber  remain  at  her 
present  lodgings,  was,  in  his  mind,  out  of  the 
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"  Yes,  that  will  do,"  he  at  length  said,  ailf 
aloud,  and  quickened  his  pace — he  had  com*  to 
some  harried  conclusion.  After  walkuf, 
briskly,  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
he  came  into  Chestnut  street  from  Fifth  street, 
and  turning  down,  kept  on  as  far  as  Third  street. 
Iu  a  few  moments  more  he  was  at  the  clerk's 
desk  in  the  Mansion  house. 

"Have  you  two  good  chambers  and  a  parlor 
vacant  7"  he  asked. 

ii  Yes,  sir,     Two  of  the  finest  in  the  house." 

«  Have  them  got  ready  immediately.  1  wish 
a  small  fire  in  the  parlor." 

11  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  enter  your  name !" 
The  clerk  handed  him  the  travelers'  entry  book. 

■'Joseph  Markland  and  niece,  "were  the  names 
he  entered. 

"  I  wish  a  carriage  immediately,"  aaid  the  old 
gentlemen,  as  be  handed  back  the  pen. 

The  bell  was  rung  and  a  servant  directed 
to  go  for  a  carriage.  As  soon  at  it  arrived,  Mr. 
Markland  entered  it  and  gave  directions  to  tin 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  Anna. 

Tn  a  little  over  half  an  hour,  the  bewildered 
girl  found  heraelf  in  an  elegantly  furnished  parlor, 
which  she  was  told  was,  for  the  present,  her 

After  she  had  related  her  whole  history,  and, 
that  ofher  mother,  whose  memory  was  watered, 
during  the  narration,  with  many  tears,  she  retired 
into  the  chamber  provided  for  her,  and  aooibt 
the  blessing  of  sleep.  It  did  not  come  for  man; 
hours.  The  events  of  the  evening  had  beenol 
too  exciting  a  nature. 

Mr.  Markland  did  not  go  back  to  the  house  of 
bis  sister,  but  occupied,  for  the  night,  the  other 
chamber  taken  with  the  parlor. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  met  Anna,  he  found 
her  dressed  with  a  degree  of  neatness  that  be  did 
not  expect.  She  had  on  a  atlk  dress  of  light,  but 
plain  colon,  which  fitted  neatly  ber  well  formed, 
graceful  person.  Her  hair  she  had  arranged  with 
taata,  and,  indeed,  had  seemed  tp  study,  as  much 
as  was  in  her  power,  to  appear,  in  her  new  posi- 
tion, to  the  best  possible  advantage,  for  ber 
uncle's  sake.    As  she  arose  to  meet  him,  he  was 
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charmed  with  the  e«te  and  grace  of  her  motion! 
and  the  innocent  beauty  of  her  young,  intelligent 
face.  Tears  were  in  her  eyea  at  she  looked  op 
to  her  uncle.  Tenderly  kissing  her,  he  enquired 
how  she  had  passed  the  night— expressed  again  and 
again  his  pleasure  at  having  found  her— and  then 
causing  her  to  resume  her  seat,  he  took  a  place 
by  her  side,  and  entered  into  a  close  conversation 
'with  her,  that  was  simply  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
versation of  the  preceding  night,  and  related  to 
the  past  history  of  Anna. 

Breakfast  was  served  for  them  in  their  private 
parlor.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Markland 
placed  a  well  filled  purse  in  the  hands  of  his 
niece,  and  told  her  that,  if  she  wished  to  go,  he 
would  take  her,  in  a  carriage,  to  the  house  were 
the  body  of  her  friend  lay,  and  leave  her  there  as 
long  as  she  wished  to  remain  ;  and  that  he 
would,  in  the  mean  time,  see  that  all  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  Laura's  burial. 

Anna  could  ask  no  more.  The  whole  day  was 
spent  in  performing  the  sad  offices  required  for 
the  dead.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
the  remains  of  her  departed  friend  were  com- 
mitted to  the  grave.  She  wept  as  she  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  deep  chasm  that  received  the  in- 
animate body  of  one  whom  she  had  loved  as  a 
sister,  but  she  wept,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
uncle. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  after 
the  wardrobe  of  Anna  had  received  important, 
but  hasty  additions,  Mr.  Markland  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  house  of  his  sister,  since  the 
night  he  had  left  it  so  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Grant  did  not  seem  either  surptised  or 
glad  to  see  him.  A  deep,  gloomy  shadow  was 
on  her  face.  She  asked  no  question  as  to  where 
he  had  been,  or  why  he  had  remained  so  long 
away.    She  did  not  say  a  word  about  her  niece. 

«  Mary,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence,  with  a  stern  face  and  voice — « I 
have  found  Anna's  child,  thank  God !  Her 
orphan  child,  whom  you  spurned,  heartlessly 
from  your  door,  when  she  had  no  home,  and  was 
alone  in  a  large  and  strange  city  " 

«  And  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  discovery !"  sneer- 
ingly  replied  Mrs.  Grant,  with  a  malignant  expres- 
sion of  countenance. 

The  old  man  started  to  his  feet,  his  face  flushed 
with  instantly  excited  indignation. 

««  A  lovelier  girl  never " 

But  he  restrained  himself,  and  did  not  utter  the 
retort  that  was  on  his  tcngue. 


«  Perhaps,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  control 
himself  enough  to  speak,  <<  you  forget  that  Anna 
Gray  is  to  take  her  place  in  society  by  the  side 
of  yourself  and  family— and  worthy  is  she  to  take 
that  place. — Perhaps  you  forget—" 

<<  I  don't  wish  to  hear  a  word  on  the  subject. 
It  is  an  offence  to  me  !" 

Mr.  Markland  arose  and  left  the  house.  He 
saw  that  his  sister  was  beside  herself  with  anger, 
and  he  knew  very  well  the  cause.  He  next 
visited  Mr.  Grant.  Him  he  found  in  a  very 
different  mood.    Calm,  but  gloomy. 

«  I  have  discovered  the  daughter  of  Anna,  as 
you  are  aware,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Grant. 

<<  I  presumed  that  was  the  case." 

"  You  knew,  Mason,  all  along  that  she  was  in 
the  city." 

« I  did." 

«  Exposed  to  every  danger." 

«  Of  that  I  knew  nothing." 

«  Rather  say,  you  cared  nothing,"  replied  Mr. 
Markland,  sharply. 

«  Have  it  as  you  please.  I  am  in  no  mood  to 
dispute  about  words  just  now." 

<*  You  and  Mary  seem  to  be  in  a  strange  temper 
about  an  event  that  should  give  you  joy." 

«  Humph !"  The  lips  of  Mason  Grant  parted, 
but  he  did  not  smile — he  could  not. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
all  this,  Mason,"  said  Mr.  Markland,  sternly. 
«  Is  it  possible  that  the  necessity  of  paying  over 
to  this  niece  her  proportion  of  her  grandfather's 
estate,  has  disturbed  you  both  so  deeply?" 

Grant  was  silent. 

«  But  I  need  not  make  such  a  supposition. 
Nothing  else  could  have  bad  this  effect." 

«  That  proportion  she  will  never  get,"  gloomily, 
but  in  a  decided  tone,  replied  Grant. 

"What?" 

«  She  will  never  see  a  dollar  of  her  grand- 
father's property.    Do  you  understand4  ?" 

«  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

«  My  estate  will  not  pay  it.  Can  you  under- 
stand that?" 

« I  understand  what  you  say ;  but  do  not  credit 
the  declaration." 

"You  can  satisfy  yourself  at  any  moment. 
Are  you  ready  to  make  the  investigation  ?" 

« I  am.  And  it  shall  be  made  rigidly,  depend 
upon  that.  It  will  be  a  desperate  case,  look  you ! 
Mason,  if  I  don't  get  out  of  your  hands  the  amount 
I  suffered  to  be  placed  there,  confiding  to  your 
honor  as  I  did.  You  had  no  right  to  risk  the  loss 
of  this  money  in  your  business.  You  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  use  of  it,  safely." 

«  We  will  not  bandy  words  about  that," 
abruptly  replied  Grant  "  What 's  past,  can't  be 
mended.     This  girl  cannot  get  the  legacy  left  by 
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her  grandfather,  nor  even  a. portion  of  it,  without 
ruin  to  me,  and  I  will  fight  hard  before  I  am 
brought  to  that  issue.  Too  much  depends  upon 
my  maintaining  my  position.  I  must  look  to  my 
children,  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  bankruptcy. 
Bo  you  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly. " 

(<  Tou  see,  then,  that  I  am  desperate.11 

u  I  see  it.  You  have  played  the  fool,  and  now 
you  are  going  to  play  the  -~W 

«  Stop  sir !"  ejaculated  Grant,  in  a  deep,  quick 
voice,  his  face  growing  almost  black  with  pas* 
s  ion. 

«  The  villain !"  coolly  added  old  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  steadily  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  excited 
merchant. 

The  hand  of  Grant  was  suddenly  raised,  from 
an  impulse  to  strike  to  the  ground  the  man  who 
had  assailed  him. 

But  the  calm,  steady  eye,  of  Mr.  Markland 
remained  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  quailed  under  it. 

«  Mason  Grant,"  said  the  old  man,  speaking 
emphatically,  «  we  part  here.  Oar  paths  in  life 
diverge  from  this  point.  When  you  do  justice  to 
Anna  Gray,  and  when  my  sister  and  her  children 
come  forward  and  do  her  justice,  then  I  will  cross 
the  threshold  of  your  house.  Not  before.  As 
one  of  the  executors  of  my  father's  will,  I  will 
see  that  the  orphan  girl  does  not  lose  her  portion. 
Good*  morning !" 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Three  months  have  elapsed,  and  we  find  Anna 
under  new  and  very  different  circumstances. 
Instead  of  a  friendless  stranger  in  a  great  city, 
she  is  now  the  mistress  of  a  large  and  elegant 
house,  which  has  been  purchased,  and  beautifully 
furnished  by  old  Mr.  Markland  for  himself  and 
niece. 

Every  day  endears  her  more  and  more  to  the 
heart  of  the  old  man,  her  uncle.  He  has  pro- 
vided for  her  the  best  of  teachers,  and  she,  more 
for  her  uncle's  sake  than  her- own,  is  devoting 
herself  to  music,  to  the  study  of  French,  and 
other  branches  of  a  polite  education,  with  affec- 
tionate assiduity.  Gradually  he  is  introducing 
her  into  society,  and  she  charms  wherever  she 
goes.    Her  history  has  not  been  concealed. 

As  yet,  no  intercourse  has  taken  place  between 
her  and  Mr.  Grant's  family.  She  sometimes 
alludes  to  them,  but,  on  this  subject,  her  uncle 
is  always  silent.  She  believes  that  it  is  the 
pride  of  Mr.  Grant  that  is  in  the  way  of  har- 
mony ;  the  real  truth  she  does  not  know,  and  her 
uccle  thinks  it  best,  that  she  should  remain  in 


ignorance  on  that  head.  Hie  own  large  fortune 
it  already  steered  to  her,  and  that  will  more 
than  make  op  to  her  the  loss  of  her  grandfather's 
legacy. 

The  fact  that  his  sister  knew  that  Anna  wis 
in  the  city  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  yet  concealed  the  knowledge  of  it  from  him, 
was  something  that  old  Mr.  Markland  could 
neither  forget  nor  forgive.  Indeed,  the  coodoct 
of  both  herself  and  husband,  during  the  prece- 
ding year,  exhibited  so  deep  a  moral  perversion, 
that  Mr.  Markland  wished  to  meet  them  no 
more. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


Cf 


Who  is  that  charming 
creature-  leaning  on  the  arm  of  young  W— —  ?M 

«  Do  n't  you  know  ?"  This  was  said  in  a  tone 
of  surprise. 

« I  never  saw  her  before,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  have  been  absent  from  the  city,  you  will  re- 
member, for  some  two  years." 

«  True.    Ton  know  old  Markland  ?" 

"Very  well." 

«  That  is  his  niece." 

«  His  neice  ?  Oh,  no !  There  are  his  nieces 
in  the  other  room." 

<<  You  mean  the  Misses  Grant." 

«  Yes." 

«  Her  name  is  Gray,  not  Grant.  And  she  is  a 
niece." 

«  He  has  but  one  sister,  Mrs.  Grant." 

«  He  had,  it  appears  another — a  twin  sister— 
who,  because  she  married  below  her  position,  as 
it  was  thought,  was  thrown  aside  many  years 
since.  She  died,  about  two  years  ago  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  made  her  only  child  promise,  on  her 
death  bed,  that  she  would  come  to  this  city  and 
seek  out  her  relatives.  She  did  so,  but  was  not 
successful  at  first,  I  believe  in  finding  them.  For 
nearly  twelve  months  she  supported  herself  with 
her  needle,  when  her  uncle  discovered  her  by 
some  fortunate  accident.  He  has  been  educating 
her  ever  since." 

«  Quite  a  charming  piece  of  romance !" 

« Is  n't  it.  The  old  man  is  as  proud  of  her  as 
if  she  were  his  only  child.  Look  at  him !  See— 
his  eyes  are  all  the  while  upon  her." 

«  And  well  he  may  be.  She  is  a  lovely  being. 
I  do  n't  know  when  I  have  seen  so  sweet  a  face,— 
how  beautifully  blended  in  it  are  innocence  and 
intelligence.    I  must  get  introduced." 

«  It 's  too  late,  now,"  said  the  friend,  smi- 
ling. 

"Why?" 
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Young  W— ha*  already  secured  the  prize." 
Ars  you  in  earnest?" 

Yes.   That  matter   is  pretty  well  under- 
J." 

He  's  a  fortunate  fellow." 
[n  more  wayi  than  ooe. " 
How?" 

)ld  Maryland  is  worth  a  plum.    He  will  get 
ble  fortune— a  woman  in  a  thousand  and  a 
orae  estate  into  the  bargain.'1 
ibout  an  hour,  the  friends  who  held  this  coi- 
tion, met   again.     It  was  in  a   brilliant 

► 

?bere  is  one  thing  that  I  can't  understand," 

*  them  said. 

That  is  that  ?" 

have  noticed  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  daughters 

ear  this  Jtyiss  Gray  several  times  during 

ening,  bat  they  do  n't  seem  to  know  her." 

can  explain'  that." 

ive  me  thewbenefit  of  your  explanation,  if 

ease. 


it 


wJ|h 


bey  have  winged  her,  and,  therefore  can 
give  her." 
imph !     A  strange  reason." 
le  true  one,  nevertheless.    Or,  I  ought  to 
it  Mr.  Grant  has  wronged  her  out  of  some 
>usand  dollars,  it  is  said." 
feed!" 

i.  Her  mother  could  not  be  found  when 
ily  repented  of  their  treatment  towards 
►n  her  father's  (Anna's  grandfather's) 
e  left  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  her  child- 
ly should  be  discovered  within  a  certain 
of  years.  Mr.  Markland  and  Mr.  Grant 
i  executors  under  this  will.  In  case  no 
re  found,  the  children  of  Mr.  Grant  were 
t  this  property. 

ome  kind  of  hocus  pocus,  Grant  managed 
it  any  advertisements  for  heirs  from  ap- 
ntil  the  latest  moment.  But  when  they 
r,  they  were  effectual.  Anna  was  found, 
their  means,  just  one  week  before  the 
li  tat  ion." 

lecured  her  legacy  ?" 
Mason   Grant  was  entrusted  with  the 
and  refused  to  give  it  up.    He  had  so 
d  upon  it  as  the  property  of  his  children, 
uld  not  feel  like  relinquishing  it." 
aible  !" 

rue,  I  believe.  The  Grants,  I  am  told, 
slieve  that  this  young  lady  is  an  impos- 


ter,  and,  therefore,  refuse  to  acknowledge  her  as 
a  relative.  But  no  one  who  looks  into  her  face 
can  believe  her  capable  of  imposture." 

«  No.    I  will  exonerate  her  from  that  offence." 

«  The  true  reason  of  their  conduct  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  moment  she  is  ac- 
knowledged, the  odium  of  the  conduct  of  Mason 
Grant  will  fix  itself  upon  the  whole  family." 

« I  understand  it  all,  perfectly." 

"But  all  this  will  avail  them  nothing.  The 
whole  matter  is  pretty  well  understood  in  all  the 
circles  where  they  move.  Young  W— -  had 
began  to  pay  some  attentions  to  Ella  Grant,  when 
Anna  made  her  appearance  with  her  uncle.  Her 
superior  charms  quickly  won  his  heart,  and  he 
is  now  her  acknowledged  lover." 

<<  Success  to  his  suit,  say  I !  He  is  worthy  of 
her  hand ;  and  one  glance  at  her  sweet  face  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  she  is  worthy  of 
his." 

The  subject  of  their  remarks,  passed  near  them, 

at  this  moment,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  W , 

and  the  friends  ceased  speaking. 

But  little  more  of  interest  to  the  reader  can 
be  related  of  Anna  Gray.  Mr.  Grant's  family 
kept  aloof,  and  Mr.  Grant  held  fast  to  the  legacy 
left  her  by  the  elder  Mr.  Markland.  But  it  did 
him  little  good.  In  a  few  years  he  failed  in 
business  and  became  very  much  reduced ;  and  not 
long  after,  died.  When  trouble  came  upon  them, 
Anna,  now  Mrs.  W ,  drew  the  veil  of  ob- 
livion over  the  past,  and  visited  her  aunt  and 
cousins.  They  received  her  coldly — the  coldness 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  having  wronged 
her.  But  the  angel-sweetness  of  her  character 
soon  subdued  their  feelings,  and  her  cousins  soon 
learned  to  respect,  esteem,  and  then  to  love 
her. 

Anna  fills,  now,  a  high  place  in  the  social  cir- 
cle, and  is  beloved  by  all.  A  few  years  since, 
her  uncle  died,  leaving  her  the  whole  of  a  hand- 
some estate — which  would  have  been  equally 
divided  between  herself  and  cousins,  had  not  Mr. 
Grant  so  wickedly  wronged  her.  In  seeking  the 
worldly  good 'of  his  children  without  regarding 
justice  to  others,  Mr.  Grant  only  did  them  an 
injury.  This  was  a  natural  result— a  result  that 
always  takes  place,  no  matter  when,  or  where, 
or  how  the  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  tempo- 
ral well  being  of  any  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  another. 


0!    THERE    ARE    LOOKS. 


tewlb  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
ttant  sunahiae  to  the  heart ; 
he  eoul  that  moment  caught 

»,  it  through  li£s  had  sought 

16 


« 

As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes, 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  be  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spjke  before  as  then. 


T.  MOORE. 


FABLES   AND   PARABLES. 


PROM      LESSI2CO. 


THE    APPARITION. 


ITHIN  the  depths  of  a  lonely 
forest,  where  I  espied  many 
savage  beasts,  I  laid  me  down 
by  a  soft  murmuring  waterfall, 
and  endeavored  to  clothe  one  ot 
my  tales  with  the  graceful  orna- 
__ _ _^__  ment  °*"  poetry-  I  chose — I 
rejected ;  the  flush  of  eagerness  glowed  on  my 
cheeks.  In  vain  ;  nothing  appeared  upon  the 
page.  I  sprang  up,  full  of  vexation;  when  lo! 
suddenly  the  Muse  of  Fable  herself  stood  before 

me. 

And  she  said  smiling,  "  Scholar,  why  this  use- 
less trouble  7  Truth  makes  use  of  the  charm  of 
fable  ;  but  why  should  fable  use  the  grace  of 
harmony.  It  would  be  to  spice  even  spice  itself. 
It  is  enough,  if  the  ideas  of  the  Poet  are  original, 
the  more  naturally  they  are  expressed,  the  more 
pleasing  will  they  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

I  would  have  answered,  but  the  Muse  disap- 
peared. «  Disappeared  7"  I  think  I  hear  my 
readers  ask;  "You  should  find  some  more  plausi- 
ble method  of  deceiving,  than  to  attribute  to  the 
Muse  the  shallow  conclusion  to  which  you  were 
led  by  your  own  incapacity.  It  is  a  trick  com- 
mon to  authors." 

Excellent  reasoning,  dear  reader!  You  are 
quite  right ;  I  related  a  fable,  the  moral  of  which 
you  have  yourself  discovered.  I  am  not  the  first, 
and  shall  not  be  the  last,  who  has  exalted  his 
own  caprices  into  oracles  delivered  by  some 
heavenly  apparition. 

THE    MARMOT    AND    THE    AWT. 

«  Yon  miserable  race  of  Ants,"  said  a  Marmot, 
«t  can  it  be  worth  the  trouble  of  working  the 
whole  summer  to  collect  so  little  ?  If  you  could 
only  see  my  stores  '." 

«« Listen,"  answered  an  Ant;  » if  you  lay  up 
more  than  you  can  use,  it  is  ouly  just  that  men 
should  dig  for  you,  to  empty  your  stores,  and  to 
make  you  expiate  your  greedy  avarice  with  your 
life." 


THE    LIOH    AW1>   THE    HARE. 

A  Lion  once  esteemed  a  droll  Hare  worthy  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance.     "  Is  it  true,  as  I  have 


heard,"  the  Hare  asked  him  one  day,  «  that  yon 
lions  are  frightened  by  the  crowing  of  a  miserable 
cock  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  the  Lion  ;  <•'  and  it  is  a 
common  observation  that  we  noble  animali 
usually  have  one  particular  little  weakness. 
Take,  for  example,  that  of  the  elephant ;  how  the 
grunt  of  a  pig  makes  him  tremble  with  fear — " 

«Ah!"  interrupted  his  friend,  "  now -I  fee 
why  we  hares  are  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
hounds '." 


THE    ASS    AND    THE    RACE-HORSE. 

An  Aes  undertook  to  run  with  a  Race-Hone 
for  a  wager.  The  trial  ended  pitifully,  and  the 
Ass  was  laughed  to  scorn.  « I  remember  now," 
said  the  Ass,  "  the  reason  it  turned  out  thus;  1 
trod  a  stone  into  my  foot  some  months  ago,  and 
it  still  gives  me  pain." 


JUPITER    AND    THE    HORSE. 

«  Father  of  beasts  and  men,"  thus  spoke  the 
Horse  as  he  approached  the  throne  of  Jupiter, 
«  men  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  with  which  you  have  adorned  the  world ; 
and  my  self-love  inclines  ipe-to  believe  it.  But 
is  not  there  yet  some  possibility  of  improve- 
ment?" 

«<  And  what  improvements  could  you  suggest? 
speak  ;  I  am  ready  to  receive  instruction,"  said 
the  god,  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

«  Perhaps,"  said  the  Horse,  <<  I  should  move 
more  swiftly  if  my  legs  were  Higher  and  more 
slender ;  a  longer  swan's  neck  would  do  me  no 
harm  ;  a  broader  chest  would  increase  my 
strength  ;  and  since  you  have  destined  me  to 
carry  your  favorite  man,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  I  were  provided  with  a  saddle  before- 
hand, instead  of  that  which  my  benevolent  rider 
lays  upon  me — " 

« Restrain  your  impatience  for  a  moment," 
interrupted  Jupiter ;  and  with  a  solemn  counte- 
nance he  spoke  the  word  of  creation.  Then  arose 
life  from  the  dust :  the  disjoined  atoms  were 
united,  and  suddenly  before  the  throne  stood— 
the  misshapen  camel. 

The  Horse  beheld,  and  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

«  Here  are  higher  and  more  slender  legs,"  said 
Jupiter ;  "  here  is  a  longer  swan's  neck  ;  here  is 
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a  wider  chart ;  a  saddle  already  provided  (  Bo 
you  still  desire,  O  Horse,  that  I  should  thus  trans- 
form 70a?" 

The  Horse  still  shuddered,  and  was  silent. 

<<  Go,"  continued  Jupiter ;  « this  time  be  in- 
structed without  being  punished ;  but  to  remind 
you  repentingly  from  time  to  time  of  your  pre- 
sumption—continue  thou  to  exist;.— new  crea- 
ture,"— (Jupiter  as  he  spoke  threw  a  glance  of 
compassion  on  the  camel,)—'*  and  may  the  Horse 
never  look  on  you  without  shuddering ." 


THE    ASS    AND  THE    FOX. 

<<  Tell  me  of  any  animal  I  cannot  imitate," 
boasted  the  Ass  to  the  Fox.  «  And  you,"  the 
Fox  returned,  <<  tell  me  of  one  who  would  by  any 
chance  imitate  you." 

My  fellow  authors,  need  I  explain  myself 
farther? 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THE  PEACOCK. 

A  Nightingale  found  among  the  songsters  of 
the  wood  many  to  natter  her,  but  not  a  single  \ 
friend.     Perhaps  I  shall  find  one  among  some  ] 


«  but  for  that  very  reason,  you  have  no  cause  to 
be  proud  of  their  approbation.  Industrious  folks 
who  have  all  their  thoughts  upon  their  work, 
cannot  have  much  time  to  cultivate  the  finer 
sensations.  Do  not  pride  yourself  upon  your 
melody,  till  the  careless  shepherd,  who  himself 
plays  sweetly  on  the  flute,  listens  to  you  with 
silent  rapture." 


THE    WARLIKE   WOLF. 

«  My  father  of  glorious  memory,"  said  a  young 
Wolf  to  a  Fox,  «  was  a  true  hero !  with  what 
awe  did  he  inspire  the  whole  country  round !  He 
triumphed,  in  his  day,  over  more  than  two 
hundred  enemies,  and  sent  their  black  souls  to 
the  kingdom  of  destruction.  The  only  wonder 
is,  that  he  was  at  last  vanquished  himself." 

«The  orator  has  one  way  of  representing 
things,  and  the  historian  another,"  replied  the 
Fox.  "  For  instance,  the  historian  would  say,— 
The  two  hundred  enemies  over  whom  he  tri- 
umphed were  sheep  and  asses;  and  the  one 
enemy  by  whom  he  was  vanquished,  was  the 
first  bull  he  ever  had  the  courage  to  attack." 


other  species,  thought  she,  and  flew  down  to  the 
Peacock.  «  Beautiful  Peacock,  I  admire  you  !" 
«  And  I  too,  admire  you,  melodious  Nightingale !" 
«  Then  let  us  be  friends,"  said  the  Nightingale; 
"  we  shall  not  need  to  envy  each  other.  You 
are  as  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  I  am  to  the  ear." 
And  the  Nightingale  and  the  Peacock  became 
friends. 


TUX    WILD    BULL  AND   THB   KOK8JK. 

A  brave  youog  boy  flew  proudly  along  on  the 
back  of  a  spirited  Horse.  <<  Shame  on  you," 
cried  a  wild  Bull  to  the  Horse ;  « I  would  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  ruled  by  a  boy  I" 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,  would  do  so,"  said  the 
Horse  :  «  for  what  honor  would  it  be  to  throw  off 
a  boy  ?» 


THE    CRICKET    AMD    THE    NIGHTINGALE. 


it 


I  assure  you,"  said  the  Cricket  to  the  Night- 
ingale, "  that  my  tonga*  are  not  wanting  iu  ad- 
mirers." «  Name  them  to  me,"  said  the  Night- 
ingale, (i  The  industrious  reapers,"  answered 
the  Cricket,  « listen  to  me  with  delight ;  and 
that  they  are  the  most  useful  part  of  mankind, 
you  will  not  dispute  with  me  ?" 

«<  I  will  not  dispute  it,"  said  the  Nightingale ; 


THE   GOOSE. 

The  feathers  of  a  goose  shamed  far  whiteness 
the  newly  fallen  snow.  Proud  of  this  dazzling 
gift  of  nature,  she  thought  herself  destined  rather 
for  a  swan  than  for  a  goose.  She  separated  her- 
self from  her  companions,  and  swam  in  majestic 
solitude  about  the  pond.  She  stretched  forth  her 
neck,  endeavoring  with  her  utmost  efforts  to 
remedy  its  shortness,  and  to  give  it  the  magni- 
ficent bend,  from  which  the  swan  has  so  justly 
gained  the  title  of  Apollo's  bird.  In  vain — it 
was  too  stiff.  She  only  made  herself  a  ridiculous 
goose,  without  becoming  a  whit  more  a  swan. 


THE  OAK  AMD   THE  PIG. 

A  greedy  Pig  fed  upon  the  fruit  that  had  fallen 
from  a  lofty  Oak.  While  he  cracked  one  acorn, 
he  already  swallowed  another  with  his  eyes. 

«  Thankless  beast !"  exclaimed  the  Oak  tree 
at  length ;  « I  have  nourished  you  with  my  fruit, 
and  you  have  never  give  me  even  one  look  of 
gratitude." 

The  Pig  stopped  gormandizing  for  a  moment, 
and  grunted  out  an  answer,—"  I  might  possibly 
\  show  you  some  gratitude,  if  I  knew  that  you  had 
*  left  fall  your  acorns  on  purpose  for  me." 
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THE  SPARROWS. 

An  old  church  which  had  afforded  nests  for  in- 
numerable Sparrows,  was  at  length  repaired. 
When  it  now  stood  forth  in  its  restored  splendor, 
the  Sparrows  came  hack,  in  search  of  their  old 
dwellings.  But  they  found  them  all  walled  up. 
«0f  what  use  now,"  they  cried,  "is  this  great 
building  ?  Come  on ;  let  us  forsake  this  useless 
stone- heap." 


$  first  of  all  its.  inhabitants  whom  he  greeted  was 
Judo,  at  which  she,  and  all  bwr  celestial  com- 
panions, were  not  a  little  astonished.  At  length 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  "Do  you  know  that  it  is 
your  enemy  you  have  thus  particularly  saluted  ?" 
"I  know  her,"  returned  Hercules;  "it  was  she, 
who,  by  her  persecution,  involuntarily  gave 
occasion  for  those  deeds  which  have  proved  me 
worthy  of  heaven." 

Olympus  approved  the  answer  of  the  god,  and 
Juno  was  appeased. 


THE  OSTRICH. 

« I  am  going  to  fly,"  cried  the  gigantic  Ostrich ; 
and  the  whole  assembly  of  birds  gathered  round 
in  earnest  expectation.  « I  am  going  to  fly,"  he 
cried  again ;  and  stretching  out  his  immense 
pinions,  he  shot,  like  a  ship  with  outspread  sails, 
away  over  the  ground,  without,  however,  rising 
an  inch  above  it. 

Thus  it  happens,  when  a  notion  of  being  poet- 
ical, takes  possession  of  un poetical  brains,  in  the 
opening  of  their  monstrous  odes,  they  boast  of 
their  intention  to  soar  over  clouds  and  stars,  but 
nevertheless  remain  constant  to  the  dust. 


THE   FOX  AND    THE    STORK. 

<<  Tell  me  something  of  what  you  have  seen  in 
distant  countries,"  said  the  Fox  to  a  traveled 
Stork. 

So  the  Stork  began  to  give  an  account  of  every 
pond  and  damp  meadow,  where  he  had  feasted  on 
the  most  savory  worms,  and  the  fattest  frogs. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris,  my  Lord  ?  Where 
can  you  get  the  best  dinner ;  and  where  are  the 
finest  wines  to  be  had  ? 


MEROPS. 

« I  have  something  more  to  ask  you,"  said  a 
young  Eagle,  to  a  learned  melancholy  Owl. 
"  Men  say  there  is  a  bird  by  the  name  of  Merops, 
who,  when  he  rises  in  the  air,  flies  with  his  tail 
upwards,  and  his  head  towards  the  ground.  Is 
that  true?" 

"Certainly  not!"  answered  the  Owl;  "it  is 
only  a  foolish  tradition  of  man ;  he  is  himself  a 
Merops,  for  he  would  fly  to  heaven  without  for  a 
moment  losing  sight  of  the  earth." 


HERCULES. 


When  Hercules  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  the 


THE   BOY  AND  THE  SERPENT. 

A  Boy  amused  himself  by  playing  with  a  tame 
Serpent.  "  Dear  little  animal,"  said  the  Boy, 
"  I  could  not  make  myself  so  at  home  with  you, 
if  your  power  of  poisoning  me  remained ;  you 
Serpents  are  the  roost  malicious,  ungrateful  crea- 
tures! I  have  read  what  happened  to  a  poor 
countryman,  who,  when  he  saw  one  of  you  (your 
ancestor  perhaps),  took  him  up  in  compassion 
and  laid  him  in  his  warm  bosom.  The  evil  beast 
bad  scarcely  come  to  himself,  than  he  bit  his 
benefactor;  and  the  kind,  good  man  died." 

"I  am  astonished,"  said  the  Serpent;  "how 
/partial  your  historians  are !  By  us  the  story  is 
quite  differently  related.  Your  kind-hearted  man 
thought  the  serpent  was  frozen ;  and,  as  his  skin 
was  beautifully  variegated,  he  hid  him  in  his 
bosom,  only  that  he  might  take  him  home  to 
strip  it  off." 

<<  Hold  your  tongue,"  returned  the  Boy,  «  was 
there  ever  an  ingrate  who  could  not  excuse  him- 
self?" 

"You  are  right,  my  son,"  said  his  father,  who 
had  overheard  the  conversation ;  *<  but,  at  the 
same  time,  when  you  hear  of  any  extraordinary 
ingratitode,  enquire  into  every  circumstance  re- 
lating to  it  before  you  brand  anyone  with  so 
\  terrible  a  strain.  A  real  benefactor  seldom 
\  meets  with  an  ungrateful  return ;  I  would  hope, 
for  the  honor  of  mankind,  never.  By  a  little 
useful  foresight,  be  distinguishes  those  by  whom 
his  benefits  are  most  likely  to  be  valued." 


THE  SWALLOW. 

In  the  first  ages  of  time  the  Swallow  was  just 
as  richly-toned  and  melodious  a  bird  as  the 
Nightingale.  She  soon  became  weary  of  dwell- 
ing in  lonely  thickets,  where  no  one  but  the  in- 
dustrious husbandman,  and  the  innocent  shepherds 
listen  to,  and  admired  her.  She  left  her  lowly 
friends  and  went  into  the  city— what  happened? 
Because  no  one  in  the  city  had  time  to  listen  to 
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her  heavenly  song,  she  forgot  it  little  by  little, 
and  learnt  instead — to  build. 

Believe  me,  the  great  world  is  not  for  the  wise 
— for  Poets!— Their  true  worth  is  not  known 
there ;  and,  alas !  they  are  often  weak  enough  to 
exchange  it  with  a  something  far  inferior  to  it. 


THE   RAVEN   AND  THE  VOX. 

A  Raven  seised  with  her  claws  a  piece  of 
poisoned  meat,  which  an  enraged  gardner  had 
thrown  down  for  his  neighbors1  cats. 

He  was  just  going  to  eat  it,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  oak,  when  a  Fox  steeled  by,  cried  oat,  « I 
greet  you,  O  bird  favored  by  heaven."  «  For 
whom  do  you  take  me  ?"  asked  the  Raven. 
«<  For  whom  do  I  take  you  ?"  returned  the  Fox ; 
"  are  you  not  that  noble  eagle,  who  comes  down 
daily  upon  this  oak  frem  the  right  band  of  Jupi- 
ter, to  feed  me,  a  poor  miserable  wretch  ?  Why 
do  you  disguise  yourself?  Do  I  not  see  in  your 
victorious  claws,  the  longed-for  gift  which  your 
god  continues  to  send  me  through  you  ?" 

The  Raven  was  astonished,  but  secretly  re- 
joiced to  be  taken  for  an  eagle.    "  I  will  not 


divulge  this  mistake  to  the  Fox,"  thought  he. 
Magnanimously  silent,  he  left  fall  his  booty,  and 
flew  proudly  away. 

The  Fox  laughed,  picked  up  the  meat,  and 
greedily  swallowed  it  with  malicious  joy.  His 
joy  was,  however,  soon  turned  into  pain :  the 
poison  began  to  work,  and  he  died. 

Oh !  that  every  flatterer  might  share  the  same 
poison. 


THE    MISER. 

"What  an  unfortunate  wretch  am  I,"  com- 
plained a  miser  to  his  neighbor.  <<  Some  one 
last  night  has  taken  away  the  treasure  which  I 
bad  buried  in  my  garden,  and  laid  a  cursed  stone 
in  its  place." 

«  And  yet  you  would  never  have  used  your 
treasure,"  answered  his  neighbor.  <<  Only  bring 
yourself  to  believe  that  the  stone  is  still  your 
treasure,  and  you  are  none  the  poorer." 

"  If  I  am  none  the  poorer,1'  returned  the  Miser, 
"is  not  some  one  else  so  much  the  richer?  So 
much  the  richer  ! — the  thought  is  enough  to  drive 
me  mad !" 
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IFE  of  my  soul !  the  love 

I  bear  thee 
Is  pare  and  holy,  yet 

as  deep 
As    their's   who    nightly 

hover  near  thee, 
To  guard    thy    spirit, 

ev«n  in  sleep, 
And    vigils    o'er    thy 

slumbers  keep ! 


The  angels,  who  do  love  thee,  dearest, 
Might  share  in  holy  love  with  me ; 

And  when  their  whisperings  thou  nearest 
Be  sore  my  spirit  speaks  to  thee, — 
For  my  own  language  thtirs  would  be  ! 

Didst  thou  not  know  my  heart  was  lonely 

Ere  thy  bright  glances  chased  its  gloom  ? 
And  wonderest  thou  I  love  thee  only, 

16* 


And  will  love  thee,  beyond  the  tomb, 
Where  anew  the  heart-flowers  bloom  ? 

Dearest  1  wouldst  know  how  I  do  love  thee  ? 

It  is  oot  with  aa  earthly  fire  ; 
But  as  the  blessed  stars,  above  thee, 

Which  we  may  love,  yet  not  desire, 

And,  loving,  to  be  like  aspire  ! 

Rest  thee,  my  love !  the  world  may  hate  me, 
Peace  and  truth  may  greet  me  not ; 

And  a  dreary  doom  may  wait  me — 
Shame  and  death  may  be  my  lot :— 
Shall  I  be  by  thee  forgot  ? 

Recks  not  my  soul  though  griefs  before  me — 
Recks  not  my  soul  though  death  be  near  : — 

Thou  wilt  breathe  one  heart-sigh  o'er  me, 
O'er  my  ashes  shed  one  tear,— 
What  shall  then  the  wanderer  fear  ? 


MEYERBEER  THE  COMPOSER. 


musical  prodac- 

ii  of  this   grent 
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.wit   to  ill  who 
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muny    of    tweet 

ad*  :"   and     his 
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,_  _at  a  favorite  with 

the  musical  public,  that,  though  bs  is  yet  among 

the  living,  we  take  the  liberty  of  »  doing  justice 

to  the  memory"  of  the  author  of  the  "  Hngue- 

nots,"  by  inserting  the  following  brief  -prii, 

morum   biographical    sketch,    taken    from 

European  paper. 

This  celebrated  composer  was  bom  it  Berli 
the  5th  of  September,  1784.  His  father,  John 
Beer,  a  rich  landholder,  had  several  children, 
one  of  whom  afterward!  oecatne  a  dramatic  poet 
of  muck  merit,  and  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Pariah."  His  brother, 
Jacques  Meyerbeer,  alto  gave  early  indications 
of  that  dramatic  genius,  which,  united  with  his 
musical  talent,  has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
effective  composers  of  the  day.  Me  enjoyed, 
through  his  father's  affection  and  foresight,  the 
advantages  of  an  extensive  and  liberal  Education, 
and  soon  became  remarkable  above  all  for  his 
musical  taste.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  already 
performed  on  the  piano  at  public  concerts  ;  but 
it  waa  not  till  he  bad  reached  the  age  of  fifteen 
that  he  commenced  his  deeper  and  more  scientific 
musical  studies.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  master.  The  Abbfc  Vogler,  who  waa  one 
of  the  greatest  theorists  and  certainly  the  first 
organist  in  Germany,  had  opened  a  school,  which 
was  numerously  attended,  and  amongst  the 
fellow  pupils  of  Meyerbeer,  were  young  men 
whoss  names  are  uow  never  spoken  of  but  with 
the  deepest  admiration  ;  such  as  Weber,  Winter, 
Knecht,  Kilter.  Gaensbaeher,  &c.  and  the  first  of 
these  was  Meyerbeer's  bosom  friend.  With 
such  worthy  subjects  for  emulation,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  young  musician's  genius 
daily  expanded.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
produced  his  first  opera,  "  La  Fille  de  Jephte." 
In  this  production  all  the  ancient  scholastic  rules 


were  strictly  observed.  It  obtained  a  fair  por- 
tion of  success,  and  the  Abbe  Volgor,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  signed  the  brtv M  of  a  tntutrv  far 
the   young   composer,  adding  his   blessing,  and 

giving  up  his  tutelage. 

At  Vienna,  Myerbeer  appeared  as  a  pianist; 
he  acquired,  however,  arch  a  reputation,  that  be 
was  entrusted  with  the  composition  of  an  opera 
for  the  Court,  entitled  the  "  Two  Caliphs."  This, 
however,  was  a  complete  failure.  Italian  music 
was,  at  that  period,  in  the  highest  vogue,  and 
Salieri,  the  author,  a  great  friend  of  yoaag 
Meyerbeer,  advised  his  traveling  in  Italy,  to 
acquire  a  style  of  compositiou  more  in  unison 
with  the  prevailing  taste.  Once  arrived  there, 
the  Italian  music  fascinated  his  imagination. 
Delighted  with  the  sweet  and  flowing  melodies 
and  varied  manner  of  Rossini's  ■■  Tancredi,"  he 
immediately  adopted  this  style,  and  wrote  an 
opera  for  the  famous  Piaaroni,  entitled,  "Rom- 
ilda  e  Co 9 tenia"  which  he  brought  out  in  Pauda, 
1817,  and  which  was  very  successful.  In  1819, 
he  wrote  the  music  for  Metastases  "  Semiia- 
mide  Riconoacinta,"  and  brought  it  oat  at  the 
Grand  Theatre  of  Turin ;  the  same  year,  at 
Venice,  be  produced  ••  Emma  di  Resburgo ;"  and 
both  were  extremely  well  received.  In  1521, 
Meyerbeer,  not  unmindful  of  hi*  native  city, 
and  anxious  to  redeem  his  fame,  wrote,  in  Ibe 
Italian  style,  n  La  Porte  de  Brandebourg,"  to  be 
performed  at  Berlin,  but  be  could  not  succeed  in 
getting  it  produced  there.  He  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  his  «  Emma  di  Besburgo  :"  it  waa  trans- 
lated, and  performed  at  alt  the  German  Theatres, 
in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  that  school 
of  composers  to  which  he  had  a  short  time  before 
belonged.  Even  Weber  deplored  the  change  of 
style  of  his  friend,  and,  while  «  Emma''  was 
performed  at  the  Italian  Opera-house,  brought 
forth  again  .'The  Two  Caliphs"  at  the  German 
Theatre,  hoping  to  throw  the  balance  in  favor  of 
Meyerbeer's  earliest  production.  Meanwhile 
our  composer  produced  another  opera — ■■  Mar- 
gherita  d'Anjou"— at  the  Seals  at  Milan  ;  and  in 
this,  Levasieur,  now  a  distinguished  artist  of  the 
Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  made  his  dibui.  »  L'Eaute 
di  Granata"  followed — the  first  act  was  hissed  on 
the  first  performance,  by  a  cabal  formed  against 
the  composer;  a  finednet  between  Lablacheand 
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Pisaroni,  however,  carried  the  audience  by 
storm,  and  on  the  subsequent  nights  its  success 
was  undoubted.  One  of  Meyerbeer's  best  com- 
positions, « II  Crociata  in  Egitto,  sustained  by 
the  united  talent  of  Madame  Meric-Lalande, 
Velluti,  and  Grivelli,"  obtained  a  more  brilliant 
success  than  any  of  his  preceding  works,  and 
the  composer  was  crowned  by  the  audience. 
This  opera,  after  making  the  tour  of  the  Italian 
Theatres,  was  performed  at  Paris,  whither  Mey- 
erbeer himself,  at  the  invitation  of  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  repaired.  Everyone  remembers 
the  effect  that  Velluti  produced  in  this  opera. 

Our  composer  had  married  in  1827,  but  the 
death  of  his  two  children  threw  a  gloom  over 
this  part  of  his  life ;  he  passed  two  years  in 
retirement,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  during  this 
time  that  he  brought  forth  those  compositions  of 
a  more  serious  cast,  which  have  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music. 
Amongst  them  we  may  remark  the  <<  Stabat 
Mater,"  "  Miserere,"  « Te  Deum,"  and  an 
oratoria,  entitled,  "Dieu  et  la  Nature."  But 
the  effect  of  all  these  compositions  were  only  a 
shadowing  forth1  of  the  brilliant  success  of 
<<  Robert  le  Diable,"  brought  out  in  Paris  in 
1831.  This  splendid  music  did  more  towards 
raising  the  reputation  of  our  composer  than  all 
his  previous  works.  Admirably  adapted  for 
popularity  by  its  stirring  melodies,  and,  above 
all,  its  strongly  marked  contrasts  and  dramatic 
effects,  it  seized  immediate  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Repetition  and  study  were  not  needed  to 
advance  its  claims,  for  it  addressed  itself  to  the 
sight,  to  the  fancy,  and  the  heart,  as  much  as  to 
the  ear,  and  though  a  marvel  of  science  and 
labor,  it  had  every  quality  for  attracting  the 
vulgar  mind. 

The  composition  of  the  «  Huguenots,"  brought 
out  five  years  later,  must  have  been  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty,  for  an  enormous  reputa- 
tion was  to  be  sustained  in  a  production  of  the 
same  calibre  and  pretensions.  The  success  of 
the  <<  Huguenots"  did  not,  perhaps,  equal  that  of 
<<  Robert  le  Diable,"  but  it  was  felt  and  under- 
stood as  a  work  of  genius. 

Certainly  tbe  best  operas  of  Meyerbeer  are 
those  he  had  written  for  the  French  stage.    In 


}  his  native  country  he  has  been  unfortunate:  having 
returned  there  after  a  great  lapse  of  years,  his 
most  ambitious  production,  since  his  stay  there, 
has  been  the  «  Camp  of  Silesia,"  of  which  so 
many  different  opinions  have  been  given.  But  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  opera  is  inferior  in 
genius  to  the  great  productions  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  is  testified  by  the  unfrequency 
of  its  performance  at  Berlin ;  the  reason  given 
by  the  King  of  Prussia — that  of  wishing  to 
reserve  it  for  state  occasions  alone — appear- 
ing to  be  merely  as  a  feint  to  conceal  the 
comparative  failure  of  a  composer  so  highly 
esteemed. 

Meyerbeer,  though  enormously  rich,  lives  in  a 
most  unpretending  style,  and  is  not  very  partial 
to  society.  He  carries  his  love  for  his  art  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  In  other  things,  he  is 
quiet  and  simple  in  his  manners,  but  possesses  a 
fund  of  good  sense  and  general  information.  He 
is  small  of  stature,  his  hair  is  black/  and  his 
face  bears  the  type  of  his  Hebrew  origin. 

Much  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  composer's 
productions  may  be  explained  by  referring  to 
the  history  of  his  life,  his  early  studies,  and  pre- 
dilections. In  his  works  may  be  traced  the  deep 
science  and  thorough  musical  knowledge  which 
he  acquired  in  the  outset'  of  his  career — the 
sentimental  sweetness  of  the  Italian  school,  and 
the  profusion  of  embroidery,  the  employment  of 
dramatic  effects,  characteristic  of  the  musical 
taste  of  the  French  nation,  amongst  whom  he 
produced  his  later  compositions. 

At  the  head  of  his  style  of  musical  art,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs.  But  greatly  as  the  productions  of 
this  composer  must  be  admired,  his  followers, 
not  possessing  his  genius,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
rather  injure  than  forward  the  advancement  of 
pure  musical  taste.  The  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  indeed,  are  such  as  will  be  readily  resorted 
to,  for  reasons  far  different  from  those  by  which  he 
was  actuated;  for  in  finding  the  possibility  of 
substituting  noise  for  melody,  and  startling  con- 
trasts and  effect  for  truly  scientific  combinations, 
many  a  composer  who  would  otherwise  have 
lived  unsung,  may  be  induced  to  offer  his  meagre 
and  trashy  productions  to  the  world. 


FORGET    THEE? 


'<  Forget  thee  ?"   Bid  the  birds  forget  their  sweetest 

tune ; 
"  Forget  thee  ?"    Bid  the  sea  forget  to  swell  beneath 

the  moon; 
Bid  the  thirsty   flower   forget  te  drink   the   eve's 

refreshing  dew ; 


Thyself   forget   thine    "  own   dear    land,"    and    its 

mountains  wild  and  blue ; 
Forget  each  old  familiar  face,  each  long  remembered 

spot; 
When  these  things  are  forgot  by  thee,  then  thou  shall 

be  forgot. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


York  Mirr 
Jo  good  v 


We  have  recently  read  a  harrowing  instance 
Of  the  effect  of  a  Wow  on  the  brad,  inflicted  with 
a  ruler.  Dr.  Wigan,  in  whole  work  on  the 
Duality  of  Che  Mind  the  account  it  found,  states 
that  he  knew  the  parties,  and  coo  vouch  for  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  We  give 
merely  a  brief  aummary,  ai  a  warning  against 
severity,  and    especially  against    blows   on,   the 

head. 

Two  children  af  respectable  family,  one  five 
and  the  other  ten  yean  old,  showed  for  yean  a 
remarkable  attachment  for  each  other,  such,  that 

after  several  trial*  it  was  decided  to  be  dangerous 
to  separate  them,  and  they  wore  sent  away  to 
school  together. 

,  At  first  all  went  well ;  the  ardent  affection 
continued,  and  their  education  promised  to  be  at 
tended  with  the  happiest  reeult*. 

In  the  midst  of  (his  happiness,  newi  arrived 
from  the  schoolmaster,  that,  from  some  unex- 
plained cause,  the  elder  boy  had  begun  to  exercise 
a  very  unreasonable  and  tyranicnl  authority  over 
the  younger ;  that  he  had  been  repeatedly  punished 
for  it ;  but  that  although  he  always  promised 
amendment,  and  could  assign  no  cense,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  for  bit  eonduct — be  soon  relapsed 
into  his  usual  habits,  and  the  schoolmaster  re- 
quested to  know  what  was  to  he  done.  The 
father  immediately  sent  for  both  boys,  and  entered 
upon  a  long  investigation.  The  little  one  was 
almost  heartbroken,  and  exclaimed,  "Re  might 
beat  me  every  day  if  he  would  but  love  roe ;  but 
be  hates  me,  and  I  shall  never  be  happy  again." 

The  father  now  resorted  to  severe  measures 
of  chastisement,  long  incarceration,  and  days  to- 
gether with  only  bread  and  water  for  his  diet,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  boy  promised  amendment, 
but  upon  the  first  occasion  resorted  to  all  his 


former  violence,  and  finally  attempted  the  child's 
life  with  all  the  fury  of  a  maniac. 

The  family  next  called  in  medical  advice,  and 
yean  passed  in  hopeless  endeavors  to  remove  a 
disposition  obviously  depending  on  a  diseased 
brain.  Had  they  taken  this  step  earlier,  these 
floggings  and  imprisonments  would  have  been 
spared,  as  well  as   the   lather's    heart-rending 

The  youth  now  advanced  toward  manhood. 
When  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  taken  with 
a  violent,  but  Platonic  passion,  for  a  lady  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  five 
children,  the  oldest  elder  than  himself.  His 
paroxysms  of  fury  nowbecame  frightful;  he  made 
several  attempts  to  destroy  himself;  but  in  the 
very  torrent  and  whirlwind  of  his  rage,  if  this 
lady  would  allow  him  to  ait  at  her  feet  and  lay 
his  head  on  her  knee,  he  would  bunt  into  tears 
and  go  off  into  a  somnd  sleep,  wake  up  perfectly 
calm  and  composed,  and  looking  up  into  her  fare 
with  lack-lustre  eye,  would  say,  "Pity  me;  I 

Soon  after  this  period  he  began  to  squint,  and 
was  rapidly  passing  Jhto  hopeless  idiocy,  when  it 
was  proposed  by  Mt.  Cline  to  apply  the  trephine, 
and  take  away  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  akull  in 
a  place  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  de- 
pression. "The  indication  is  very  vague,"  said 
be,  "  and  we  should  not  be  justified  in  performing 
the  operation  but  in  a  case  in  which  we  cannot 
do  any  harm ;  he  must  otherwise  fall  a  sacri- 
fice." 

It  wee  done,  and  from  the  under  surface  grew 
a  long  splrula  of  bone  piercing  the  brain !  He 
recovered,  resumed  his  attachment  to  his  brother. 
and  became  indifferent  to  the  lady. 

The  disease  which  led  to  these  terrible  result! 
had  its  origin  in  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  end 
of  a  round  ruler— one  of  the  gentle  reprimands 
then  so  common  with  school masten. 


Ha.  Editor. — Your  several  favorable  notice*  of 
that  disungniiatd  American  arlin,  HiBaai  Powxit, 

from  the  "  American  Review,"  giving:  an  account  a!  * 
visit  paid  to  him  by  ThorwaldMn.  By  publishing  it 
yon  will  much  oblige 

h  pleasure,  and  cemmend 
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thorwaldskn's  visit  to  powers,  the  sculptor. 

•«  Just  before  the  clay  model  of  Eve  was  done, 
I  received  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  great 
Thorwaldsen.  He  was  passing  through  Florence 
oo  his  journey  to  Rome.  He  had  but  a  short 
time  to  spend,  and  this  he  wished  to  pass  with 
his  friends.  But  being  strongly  urged  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  often  been  at  my  studio,  he 
consented  to  drop  in  for  a  moment.  The  first  in* 
timation  I  had  of  his  visit  was  from  a  servant, 
who  came  hastily  into  my  studio  and  announced 
that  Thorwaldsen  was  at  the  door  and  begged 
permission  to  come  in  This  was  a  trying  \ 
moment — I  could  bear  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  < 
others  with  composure,  but  to  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  such  a  man,  for  whom  I  had  a  greater  venera- 
tion than  for  any  artist  living — it  was  no  common 
ordeal. 

«  Presently  he  came  lumbering  in— the  Patri- 
arch of  Sculptors  !  His  air  was  confident,  but 
not  haughty — his  chest  large — his  head  grand  and 
square,  but  he  had  a  look  of  great  benevolence 
and  intelligence.  His  long  grey  locks  were  float- 
ing loosely  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  walk  was 
full  of  majesty  and  simplicity.  He  was  the  very 
man  I  should  have  taken  for  Thorwaldsen,  had  I 
met  him  on  the  desert.  I  had  never  seen  any 
likeness  of  him,  but  had  pictured  just  such  a 
man. 

<<  He  uncovered  his  head  and  bowed  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  and  only  put  on  his  hat 
after  my  repeated  solicitations.  He  said  he  was 
very  sorry  to  disturb  me,  for  he  found  me  at 
work.  I  replied,  of  course,  as  an  humble  dis- 
ciple in  the  art  might;  but  what  /said  on  that 
occasion  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  He 
cast  an  eye  over  the  studio,  and  the  first  thing 
that  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention  was  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Webster.  He  examined  it  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  as  he  did  so  he  stood  back  a  few  steps 
from  it,  and  again,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  declared 
with  surprise,  "  I  never  saw  so  grand  a  head 
before"—*  greater  compliment  to  the  orator,  as 
was  right,  than  to  the  artist,  for  there  is  nothing 
of  mine  about  it.  He  then  stood  before  General 
Jackson,  which  bust  he  regarded  with  as  much 
attention  and  satisfaction,  apparently,  as  Web- 
ster's. After  examining  most  of  the  busts,  I  took 
him  behind  a  screen  to  see  the  Eve.  He  ex- 
amined it  ^rety  attentively,  and  tamed  it  round 
several  times  on  the  rollers,  upon  which  all 
statues,  when  modeling,  are  placed,  to  be  made 
to  turn  easily.  Without  saying  "  by  your  leave 
sir,"  he  took  out  a  large  piece  of  clay  from  a 
portion  of  the  hair,  with  his  fingers  :  "  now  I  see 
the  flesh  under  it,  and  can  trace  a  connection  of 


the  parts  of  the  shoulders."  He  touched  the  hair 
in  another  place :  "and  I  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
contour,"  pointing  it  out.  Then  coming  down 
he  made  a  mark  on  one  of  the  knees :  « this 
movement  should  be  a  little  more  pronounced." 
He  then  appeared  to  have  done.  I  told  him  T 
should  always  feel  grateful  for  his  criticism,  and 
begged  he  would  speak  freely,  and  I  never  per- 
haps felt  more  inwardly  a  desire  than  I  now  felt, 
to  have  him  go  on.  « I  have  pointed  out  all  that 
seemed  to  me  to  detract  from  your  statue— I  can 
see  nothing  else."  When  he  was  about  leaving, 
I  told  him  I  expected  to  come  to  Rome  during 
the  winter,  and  I  should  esteem  it  a  gTeat  honor 
if  I  could  be  allowed  to  take  his  bust.  He  con- 
descended to  say,  he  would  do  so  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction.  He  then  expressed  very  warmly 
the  pleasure  and  the  surprise  he  had  felt  during 
his  visit,  and  wished  me  all  the  success  I  desired  ; 
he  very  cordially  pressed  my  hand  and  took  his 
leave." 

I  have  heard  this  visit  related  by  a  friend,  who 
heard  a  minute  account  of  it  from  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  Thorwaldsen  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Powers  has,  in  this  conversation,  withheld 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story.  I  am  in- 
formed (from  the  source  above  alluded  to)  that 
Thorwaldsen  felt  reluctance  to  go  to  Powers's 
studio  only  because  he  was  pressed  for  time ;  and 
he  gave  up  an  important  visit  to  make  this.  He 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  works  of  an  artist 
who  was  already  eclipsing  most  sculptors  of  his 
time.  During  the  interview,  which  lasted  much 
longer  than  he  had  intended,  he  expressed  the 
warmest  admiration  of  all  Powers's  works.  But 
when  he  drove  off  in  his  carriage  he  exclaimed, 
with  the  greatest  earnestness— -«  J  can't  mals 
such  busts— and  never  saw  a  man  that  could— 
nor  do  I  believe  he  ever  had  an  equal  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  art.  I  esteem  Mr.  Powers  not 
only  the  first  sculptor  of  his  age,  but  the  greatest 
since  Michael  Angelo.  He  will  form  a  school 
of  his  own  which  will  be  a  new  era  in  art," 
These  sentiments  he  often  expressed  afterwards 
on  several  occasions,  particularly  in  Rome,  where 
he  often  made  use  of  the  singular  declaration, 
that  «  Mr.  Powers  was  without  a  rival  in  modern 
times,  except  Michael  Angelo ;  that  no  ancient 
or  modern,  of  any  age,  had  ever  made  such  busts; 
and  he* believed  he  would  be  equally  great  in  any 
branch  of  sculpture." 

When  Powers  raised  the  curtain  that  covered 
the  Eve,  he  felt  that  in  justice  to  himself  he 
ought  to  say  that  this  was  his  first  attempt  at  a 
statue,  and  it  was  not  yet  finished.  Thorwald- 
sen replied—"  You  say,  sir,  it  is  your  Jir.%t 
statue— any  man  might  be  proud  of  it  as  his 
last." 
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uttered.  Periods  hurry  on  and  hurry  off  in  breathleaa 
succession.  One  of  hia  Essays,  in  abort,  is  like  ■ 
fine  Macadam  turnpike,  perfecdy  straight  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  »  that  the  reader  rushes  through  from 
beginning  to  end  in  a  perfect  intellectual  gallop. 
Carlyle,  on  the  ether  hand,  always  mean*  much  more 
than  meata  the  ear.  Hia  paget  are  deep,  sometimes 
mysterious,    inexhaustible.       Often,     however,    amid 
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retching  away  through  cloud*  and  sunshine,  into 
iinness  and  inviiibility, — a  pefetl  wildernea*  of 
longht,  ever  widening  upon  the  beholder'a  viewi 
nd  even  where  the  horizon  bounds  bis  vision,  isn- 
ng  hie  imagination  to  traverse  the  infinite  region 
.at  lie  beyond.  Wilh  Mncaoley,  therefore,  we  an 
joe  filed  only  by  what  we  receive;  with  Carlyle, 
e  are  benefited  chiefly  by  what  we  give  :  and  that 
ia  more  blessed  to  give  Ihao  to  receive,  it  quite  w 
trua  in  intellect  as  it  is  in  morals." 

That  Macauley's  Essay*  are  "  like  finished  piece* 
of  furniture,  elegant,  but  li/eitti"  ia,  perhaps,  *ayi*f 
a  little  too  much.      Truth  i*  the  lift  of  all   things, 

trth  pure  truth,  just  so  far  are  they  aliv  to  uW 
gader  who  read*  aright.  Still,  all  that  is  meant  ia 
tie  extract  is,  perhaps,  true  in  Che  ease  of  Macanley. 
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the  cue  with  Carlyle.  He,  no  doubt,  bat  glimpses 
of  higher  truths  than  Macaoley ;  hut  he  appears  to 
see  all  things  as  if  in  a  kaliadescope — they  are 
wondrous  beautiful,  but  before  their  forms  can  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  noted  down,  lo !  there  is  a  change, 
and  newer  and  more  beautiful  forms  take  their 
places,  while  he  stands  looking  on  in  bewildered 
astonishment. 

But  Carlyle  has  his  mission  to  perform,  and  he  is 
doing  it  with  an  earnest  devotion.  While  Macauley 
is  arranging,  beautifying  and  reducing  to  order  and 
harmony  what  the  world  already  possesses,  Carlyle  is 
giving  us  new  truths,  by  partial  glimpses,  it  is  true, 
but  still  leading  on  the  mind  in  search  of  higher 
wisdom. 


HEW     PUBLICATIONS. 

"  The  Medici  Series   oft  Italian   Prose.    No.  2. 

The   Florentine   Histories;    Translated   and 

Edited    by    C.  Edwards   Lester.      By  Niccolo 

Machiavelli.     New    Tori:    1845.      Paine   & 

Burgef. 

In  our  last  number,  we  noticed  the  first  of  this 
aeries,  "  The  Challenge  of  Barletta."  This  second 
translation  is  laid  upon  our  table  just  as  we 
are  going  to  press,  and  we  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  a  more  extended 
notice  of  its  merits.  The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Jared  Sparks  to  the  translator,  will  be  a 
sufficient  testimonial  of  the  value  of  this  series,  and 
especially  of  the  work  in  question. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  bringing  before  the  Ameri- 
can public,  a  series  of  translations  from  some  of  the 
best  works  in  Italian  literature. 

"  With  one  of  the  works  mentioned  in  your  pur- 
posed list,  Machiavelli's  Florentine  Histories,  I  am 
well  acquainted.  In  my  opinion,  you  could  not  have 
made  a  better  selection.  Formed  on  the  classical 
models  of  antiquity,  it  is  executed  with  consummate 
skill.  Few  historical  compositions  are  so  successful 
in  attaining  the  great  ends  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.  The  style  is  spirited,  clear  and  vigor- 
ous ;  the  narrative  rapid  and  condensed ;  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  author,  though  brief  and  sententious,  are 
always  appropriate  and  often  profound.  The  subject 
is  likewise  one  of  deep  interest.  The  fortunes  of  a 
people,  trying  the  experiment  of  various  forms  of 
government,  through  a  long  period  of  years,  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  contending  at  one  time  against 
internal  factions,  and  at  another  against  the  intrigues 
and  encroachments  of  foreign  powers,  are  here  delinea- 
ted with  a  master-hand.  There  is  probably  no  work 
within  the  same  compass,  in  which  the  instructive 
lessons  of  history  can  be  studied  with  more  profit 
and  effect." 

Library  of  German  Romance. — "  Vtolina,"  a 
sweet,  dreamy,  ideal  romance,  by  De  Le  Motte 
Fouqoe,  is  the  opening  number  of  a  Library  of  Ger- 
man Romance,  commenced  by  Ferrett  &  Co.  The 
second  number  has  also  appeared.  It  is  "  The 
Swedes  in  Prague,  or  the  Signal  Rocket,  a  Ro- 
mance of  the  Thirty  Years1  War,  by  Caroline 
Pichler,"  a  deeply  interesting  work  of  fiction.  The 
Magic  Ring,  and  Theodolf  ths  Icelander,  by  Fou 


que,  and  the  Siege  of  Vienna,  by  Caroline  Pichler, 
will  appear  in  this  series. 

From  the  press  of  the  same  publishers  we  have 
had  during  the  month — 

The  Lone  Star,  a  Tale  of  Texas,  by  J.  Wil- 
mer  Dallam,  a  finely  written  American  romance, 
which  appears  just  at  the  right  moment  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
second  edition  is  now  going  off  freely.  Another 
novel  by  the  same  author  is  veady  for  the  press.— 
Also, 

Paid  Redding,  a  Tale  of  the  Brandyurine,  by 
J.  B-  Reed,  another  American  novel.  The  Admiral1* 
Daughter,  by  the  author  of  "  Mount  Sorel."— This 
is  the  finest  of  the  two  remarkable  stories  which 

ipeared  some  years  since  under  the  title  of  "  Two 

d  Men?*  Tale*."  It  made  a  deep  impression  at 
the  time,  and  gave  the  author  a  distinguished  literary 
position.  The  present  edition  is  a  cheap,  but  very 
neat  one.  "  The  Deformed,"  which  was  the  second 
of  the  series,  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  has  also  just 
appeared  from  the  same  press.  Also— TA«  Dark 
Lady  of  Doona,  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  author  of 
"  Hector  O'Halloran,"  «  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,'1 
&c.  "  The  Dark  Lady"  is  a  wild  and  thrilling  ro- 
mance. 

Miss  Pickering9*  Novels.— Ferrett  and  Co.  have 
in  pi  ess  a  cheap  and  uniform  edition  of  Miss  Picker- 
ing's admirable  novels.  They  have  already  issued 
Nan  Darrell,  or  the  Gipsy  Mother.  Who  Shall  be 
Heir  ?  The  Secret  Foe  ;  and  Agnes  Serle— the  last 
one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  the  whole 
series.  The  Squire,  The  Fright,  The  Expectant. 
The  Quiet  Husband,  The  Merchant1*  Daughter, 
The  Heir***,  and  the  Prince  and  Pedler,  will  appear 
in  rapid  succession.  The  whole  will  be  published 
at  the  low  price  of  25  cents  each. 

Amonggfce  publications  of  the  month,  we  notice, 
part  2d  ofT^siGH  Hunt's  Indicator  ;  The  Crock  of 
Gold,  by  Tupper  ;  Pro*e  and  Verse,  by  Hood,  parts 
1st  and  2d,  from  the  press  of  Wiley  and  Putnam. 
This  house,  in  their  "  Library  of  Choice  Reading," 
is  making  some  valuable  additions  to  the  library 
and  centre  table. 

Journal  of  the  Texan  Expedition  Against 
Meir,  <J*c. — From  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Literary  News 
Letter  we  learn  that  Messrs  Harper  &  Brothers  have 
in  press  General  Green's  Journal  of  the  Texan  expe- 
dition against  Meir,  which  will  make  a  handsome 
octavo  volume,  with  thirteen  illustrations.  "  This 
work,"  says  the  News  Letter,  "  doubtless  will 
become  extremely  popular  throughout  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  more  southern  sections  of 
our  country,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself, 
irrespective  of  other  considerations;  and  as  we 
learn  from  a  literary  friend,  who  has  gone  over  the 
manuscripts,  that  its  narrative  is  of  the  most  stirring 
and  exciting  interest — exceeding  that  of  many  of  our 
most  popular  works  of  fiction, — it  will,  we  expect,  be 
found  interesting.  General  Green  noted  down  gene- 
rally at  the  time  they  occurred,  the  perils,  exploits 
and  sufferings  of  his  eventful  career ;— -his  imprison- 
ment  in,  and  ultimate  escape   from,  the   castle   of 
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Perote;  the  various  causalities  and  disasters  that 
attended  the  campaign ;  also  graphic  sketches  and 
biographical  notices  of  distinguished  men  connected 
with  the  deeply-interesting  and  ultimate  rescue  of 
this  infant  state ;  together  with  reflections  upon  the 
present  political  and  probable  future  relations  of 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States." 


Poems  bt  L.  J.  Cist. — A  volume  of  poems. 
Lyrical  and  Miscellaneous,  by  L.  J.  Cist,  embracing 
some  of  the  author's  best  productions,  is  about  being 
put  to  press  in  Cincinnati.  It  will  make  a  very 
acceptable  addition  to  American  poetic  literature. 


Music — Cheap  Music. — The  new  order  of  things- 
brought  about  by  a  reform  in  the  style  and  price  of 
musical  publications,  requires  a  notice  of  what  is 
doing  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  book  department  To 
the  publishers  of  this  magazine  is  due  the  credit  of 
a  reform,  the  benefits  of  which  to  the  public  will  be 
incalculable.  Music  can  now  be  purchased  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  As  to  the  style 
in  which  it  is  issued,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  that 
It  is  correct  and  elegant.  The  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  in  noticing  one  of  these  publications, 
says—"  We  will  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  the 
music  published  by  this  house  is  issued  in  a  style 
that  will  compare  advantageously  with  the  more 
expensive  sheet  music  of  the  stores."  And  the  New 
York  Mirror  among  its  various  expressions  of  com- 
mendation, says—"  The  Saturday  Emporium  is  of 
opinion  that  *  if  Ferrett  cc  Co.  persevere  in  giving  to 
the  million,  music  in  their  present  style,  they  will 
soon  create  a  new  era  in  music  publication,  which 
will  prove  a  fortune  to  them,  and  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  music  throughout  the  country,' 
and  the  Saturday  Emporium  is  right" 

Another  paper  remarks — "  This  movement  forms 
as  great  an  era  in  the  history  of  civilized  life,  as  the 
publication  of  new  books  in  a  cheap  form,  and  will 
have  a  decided  beneficial  tendency  in  refining,  im- 
proving and  elevating  the  popular  taste." 

Among  the  recent  musical  publications  are, 
Tioenty  airs  from  t/te  BoJtemian  Girl,  arranged  for 
the*Flutet  for  12  J  cents  ! — Six  ofRusseWs  songs  for 
25  cents. — These  songs  are  "  Some  Love  to  Roam," 
"  The  Brave  old  Oak,"  "  Fine  old  English  Gentle- 
man," "  I  love  to  Dwell  in  the  Bosom's  Cell,"  "  We 
have  been  Friends  together,"  and  «  The  Orphan  Bal- 
lad Singers." — Part  III.  of  Selections  from  Fry's 
Grand  Opera,  Leonora  has  also  appeared, — 2  songs 
for  25  cents ;  also  Love  Not,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
with  a  handsofne  illuminated 'title,  for  6\  cents — a  set 
of  Quadrilles  from  tJie  Bohemian  Girl  for  12$  cents.— - 
FliUe  music  from  «  Leonora"  25  cents. — Songs  of 
the  Campaign  by  Dr.  Lever,  &c.  6rc. 


Samuel  Colman,  30  Cornhill,  Boston,  has  in 
press  a  number  of  elegant  juvenile  and  gift  books, 
among  which  we  would  particularly  notice,  "  The 
Floral  Tear"  an  original  poetical  work,  by  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Dinnies,  author  of  some  of  the  most  sweetly 
pathetic  little  poems  that  have  been  written  in  this 
country.     Who  does  not  remember 


44 1  could  have  stemmed  misfortune's  tide"? 

from  her  pen—"  The  Floral  Year"  will  be  richly 
embellished  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  poetry.  These  bouquets  will  be  drawn 
and  colored  in  beautiful  style  by  artists  of  the  first 
ability.  Altogether,  the  book  is  intended  to  be 
as  attractive  as  sweet  poetry,  fine  printing,  and  choice 
embellishments  can  make  it. 

«  The  Flower  Alphabet."  A  fairy  story  by  Mrs. 
Osgood  is  another  gem  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Col- 
man.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  embellishments, 
which  are  really  exquisite.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  illustrated  with  a  verse 
and  embellished  with  flowers,  drawn  and  printed  in 
the  first  style  of  the  art,  in  gold  and  colors.  The 
whole  thing  is  unique  and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Colman's  books  for  children. — Three 
very  excellent  little  books  have  been  laid  upon  oar 
table  by  Mr.  Colman.  "  Stories  for  Coriuue," 
«  The  Little  Keepsake"  and  «  Tite  Little  Gift.n 
They  are  bound  up  with  richly  illuminated  covers, 
and  embellished  with  wood  and  steel  engravings. 
Mr.  Colman,  in  the  preparation  of  his  juvenile  books, 
is  very  careful  to  exclude  every  thing  mat  would 
have  an  evil  effect  upon  young  minds.  This  makes 
his  books  always  sought  for  by  those  who  are  anxious 
to  preserve  their  children  from  improper  influences, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  provide  for  their  mental 
recreation. 


publishers'    department. 

Original  Western  Views,  by  Western  Ar- 
tists.— The  first  of  our  series  of  original  views  in 
the  west  by  western  artists,  appears  in  this  number. 
In  December  we  shall  give  another  of  these  pictures, 
and  in  January  we  hope  to  present  one  of  the  best  of 
the  series. 


Looking  ahead. — We  have  already  begun  our 
arrangements  for  1846.  Thus  far  we  have  gone  on 
steadily  advancing  in  public  favor,  the  sure  indica- 
tion of  which  has  been  a  healthy  increase  in  our  sub- 
scription list,  which  is  now  double  what  it  was  is 
1844.  That  we  shall  double  our  present  number  ia 
1846  we  have  little  doubt,  for  we  intend  doubling  our 
efforts,  and  increasing  very  greatly  the  value  of 
our  magazine.  We  shall  engage  a  larger  number  of 
contributors,  and  the  very  best  engravers  to  be  found. 
We  have  now  some  plates  finished  and  in  progress 
for  our  new  volume,  that  will  be  equal  to  any  thing 
that  has  appeared  in  the  country. 


Evert  man  his  own  agent. — All  remittances  of 
money  for  this  magazine  can  be  sent  at  our  charge  for 
postage.  Those  wishing  to  take  our  magazine,  need 
not  apply  to  any  agent  or  post  master,  but  write  direct 
to  us,  enclosing  a  year's  subscription,  (92)  or  the 
price  of  a  club,  in  funds  current  in  the  slate  where 
they  reside,  and  we  will  pay  the  postage.  This  sim- 
plifies the  whole  matter  of  subscription,  perfectly, 
and  makes  the  communication  between  publishers 
and  subscribers,  as  it  should  be,  direct. 
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WASHINGTON    ALSTON'S    PAINT    KING. 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      CHAPMAN. 


The  exquisite  plate  which  we  publish  in  this  *,'  With  nor  house,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  sound  but  the  roar 


number  of  our  magazine,  was  originally  designed 
by  Chapman  for  the  New  York  Mirror,  and  etched 
for  that  work.  Subsequently  it  was  engraved  in 
the  style  in  which  we  now  present  it.  This  de- 
sign was  pronounced  by  Alston  before  he  died 
the  highest  compliment  he  had  ever  received. 
The  best  accompaniment  that  we  can  give  it,  and 

in  fact  a  necessary  one,  is  the  poem  itself,  which  j  But  rather  than  sit  like  a  statue,  so  still 
may  justly  be  styled  the  first  American  classic,  j      When  the  rain  made  her  mansion  a  poiivd, 
There  are  hundreds  of  our  readers  who  will  thank    UP  and  down  wouW  8&e  go,  like  the  sails  of  a  mill, 


Of  breakers  high  dashing  around. 

From  object  to  object  still,  still  would  she  veer, 

Though  nothing,  alas,  could  she  find  ; 
Like  the  moon,  without  atmosphere,  brilliant  and  clessr, 
Yet  doomed,  like  the  moon,  with  no  being  to  cheer 

The  bright  barren  waste  of  her  mind. 


us  for  a  copy  of  «  The  Paint  King,"  with  its  ad- 
mirable illustration. 

THE  PAINT  KING. 

BY   WASHIHGTOlt   ALSTON. 

Fate  Ellen  was  long  the  delight  of  the  young, 

No  damsel  with  her  could  compare  ; 
Her  charms  were  the  theme  of  the  heart  and  the  tongue, 
And  bards  without  number  their  extacies  sung, 

The  beauties  of  Ellen  the  fair. 

Fet  cold  was  the  maid ;  and  though  legions  advanced, 

All  drilled  by  Ovidean  art, 
tnd  languished,  and  ogled,  protested  and  danc'd, 
'-.ike  shadows  they  came  and  like  shadows  they  glanc'd 

From  the  hard  polished  ire  of  her  heart. 

fet  still  did  the  heart  of  fair  Ellen  implore 

A  something  that  could  not  be  found  ; 
Use  a  sailor  she  seemed  on  a  desolate  shore, 
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And  pat  every  stair  like  a  woodpecker's  bill, 
From  the  tiles  of  the  roof  to  the  ground. 

One  morn,  as  the  maid  from  her  casement  inclined, 

Pass'd  a  youth  with  a  frame  in  his  hand, 
The  casement  she  closed — not  the  eye  of  her  mind  : 
For,  do  all  she  could,  no,  she  could  not  be  blind  ; 
Still  before  her  she  saw  the  youth  stand. 


"  Ah,  what  can  he  do,"  said  the  languishing  maid, 
"  Ah  what  with  that  frame  can  he  do  ?" 

And  she  knelt  to  the  goddess  of  Secrets  and  pray'd  ; 

When  the  youth  pass'd  again,  and  again  he  display 'd 
The  frame  and  a  picture  to  view. 

«  Oh,  beautiful  picture  !"  the  fair  Ellen  cried, 

<<  I  must  see  thee  again,  or  I  die." 
Then  under  her  white  chin  her  bonnet  she  tied, 
And  after  the  youth  and  the  picture  she  hied. 

When  the  youth,  looking  back,  met  her  eye. 

«  Fair  damsel,"  said  he  (and  be  chuckled  the  while) 
"  This  picture  I  see  you  admire  : 
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Then  take  it,  I  pray  you,  perhaps  't  will  beguile 
Some  moments  of  sorrow  ;  (nay,  pardon  roy  smile) 
Or,  at  least,  keep  you  hume  by  the  fire." 

Then  Ellen  the  gift  with  delight  and  surprise 
From  the  cunning  young  stripling  received, 
But  she  knew  not  the  poison  that  enter'd  her  eyes, 
When  sparkling  with  rapture  they  gaz'd  on  her  prize— 
Thus,  alas,  are  fair  maidens  deceived  ! 

*T  waa  a  youth  o'er  the  form  of  a  statue  inclin'd, 
And  the  sculptor  he  seem'd  of  the  stone  ; 


Now  appears  the  Paint  King  in  his  natural  guise ; 
His  face  like  a  palette  of  villanous  dyes, 
Black  and  white,  red  and  yellow,  and  blue. 

On  the  skull  of  a  Titan,  that  heaven  defied, 
Sat  the  fiend,  like  the  grim  Giant  Gog, 
While  aloft  to  his  mouth  a  huge  pipe  he  applied, 
Twice  as  big  as  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  descried 
As  it  looms  through  an  easterly  fog. 


|  And  anon,  as  he  pufTd,  the  'vast  volumes  were  seeo, 
)       In  horrid  festoons  on  the  wall, 
Yet  he  languished  as  though  for  its  beauty  he  pined,    ]  L«g»  and  arms,  heads  and  bodies  emerging  between 


And  gazed,  as  the  eyes  ef  the  statue  so  blind 
Reflected  the  beams  of  his  own. 

'T  was  the  tale  of  the  sculptor  Pygmalion  of  old ; 

Fair  Ellen  remermWd  and  sigh'd ; 
<<  Ah,  couldst  thou  but  lift  from  that  marble  so  cold, 
Thine  eyes  too  imploring,  thy  arms  should  enfold, 

And  press  me  this  day  as  thy  bride." 

She  said  :  when,  behold,  from  the  canvass  arose 

The  youth,  and  he  stepp'd  from  the  frame : 
With  a  furious  transport  his  arms  did  enclose 
The  love-plighted  Ellen :  and,  clasping,  he  froze 
The  blood  of  the  maid  with  his  flame  ! 

She  turn'd  and  beheld  on  each  shoulder  a  wing. 

i-  Oh,  heaven !"  cried  she,  "  who  art  thou  ?" 
From  the  roof  to  the  ground  did  his  fierce  answer  ring, 
As  frowning,  he  thunder'd  "  I  am  the  Paint  King  ! 

And  mine,  lovely  maid,  thou  art  now  !" 

Then  high  from  the  ground  did  the  grim  monster  lift 

The  loud-screaming  maid  like  a  blast ; 
And  he  sped  through  the  air  like  a  meteor  swift, 
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Like  the  drawing-room  grim  of  the  Scotch  Sawuey 
Beane, 
By  the  devil  dress'd  out  for  a  ball.  t 


\  "Ah  me!"  cried  the  damsel,  and  fell  at  his  feet, 
"  Must  I  hang  on  these  walls  to  be  dried  ?" 
«  Oh,  no  !"  said  the  fiend,  while  he  sprung  from  his 

seat, 
«  A  far  nobler  fortune  thy  person  shall  meet ; 
|      Into  paint  will  I  grind  thee,  my  bride  !" 
> 

I  Then,  seizing  the  maid  by  her  dark  auburn  hair 
J       An  oil-jug  he  plung'd  her  within.. 
I  Seven  days,  seven  nights,  with  the  shrieks  of  despair, 
Did  Ellen  in  torment  convulse  the  dun  air, 
All  covered,  with  oil  to  the  chin. 


On  the  morn  of  the  eighth,  on  a  huge  sable  stone 
j      Then  Ellen,  all  reeking,  he  laid; 
;  With  a  rock  for  his  muller  he  crush:d  every  bone, 
<  But,  though  ground  to  jelly,  still,  still  did  she  groan ; 
>       For  life  had  forsook  not  the  maid. 

Now  reaching  his  palette,  with  masterly  care 
Each  tint  on  its  surface  he  spread ; 


While  the  clouds  wand'ring  by  him,  did  fearfully  drift     The  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  brown  of  her  hair. 


To  the  right  and  the  left  as  he  pass'd. 

Now  suddenly  sloping  his  hurricane  Might, 

With  an  eddying  whirl  he  descends  ; 
The  air  all  below  him  becomes  black  as  night, 
And  the  ground  where  he  treads,  as  if  mov'd  with 
affright, 

Like  the  surge  of  the  Caspian  bends. 


And  the  pearl  and  the  white  of  her  forehead  so  fair, 
And  her  lips,  and  her  cheeks,  rosy  red. 

f  Then,  stamping  his  foot,  did  the  monster  exclaim, 
J       "  Now  I  brave,  cruel  Fairy,  thy  scorn  !'• 
When  lo  1  from  a  chasm  wide-yawning  there  came 
A  light  tiny  chariot  of  rose-color'd  flame, 
By  a  team  of  ten  glow-worms  upborne. 


«I  am    here  !"    said  the    Fiend,  and   he  thundering  \  Enthroned  in  the  midst  on  an  emerald  bright, 


knock'd 

At  the  gates  of  a  mountainous  cave  ; 
The  gates  open  flew,  as  by  magic  unlock'd. 
While   the   peaks  of  the  mount,  reeling  to  and  fro, 
rock'd 
Like  an  island  of  ice  on  the  wave. 


Fair  Geraldine  sat  without  peer ; 
Her  robe  was  a  gleam  of  the  first  blush  of  light, 
And  her  mantle  the  fleece  of  a  noon-cloud  white, 

And  a  beam  of  the  moon  was  her  spear. 


In  an  accent  that  stole  on  the  still  charmed  air 
Like  the  first  gentle  language  of  Eve, 
«  Oh,  mercy !"  cried  Ellen,  and  swoon'd   in  his  j  Thus  spake  from  her  chariot  the  Fairy  so  fair : 


I 


arms, 
Bat  the  Paint  King,  he  scofFd  at  her  pain. 
<<  Prithee,  love,"  said  the  monster,  "  what  mean  these 

alarms  ?" 
She  hears  not,  she  sees  not  the  terrible  charms, 
That  work  to  her  horror  again. 

She  opens  her  lids,  but  no  longer  her  eyes 
Behold  the  fair  youth  she  would  woo ; 


"  I  come  at  thy  call,  but,  oh  Paint  King,  beware, 
Beware  if  again  you  deceive." 

"  'T  is  true,"  said  the  monster,  "  thou  queen  cf  my 
heart, 

I       Thy  portrait  I  oft  have  essayed  ; 
<  Yet  ne'er  to  the  canvass  could  I  with  my  art 
(t  The  least  of  thy  wonderful  beauties  impart ; 
'       And  my  failure  with  scorn  you  repaid. 


THE     BAIN. 
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v  I  swear  by  the   li^ht  of  the   comet- King's 

tail," 
d  he  tower'd  with  priJe  as  he  spoke, 
gain  with  these  magical  colors  I  fail, 
rater  of  Etna  shall  hence  be  my  jail, 
J  my  food  shall  be  sulphur  and  smoke. 

if  I  succeed,  then,  oh,  fair  Geraldine  ! 
-  promise  with  justice  I  claim, 
iou  queen  of  Fairies,  shalt  ever  be  mine, 
ride  of  my  bed  ;  and  thy  portrait  divine 
II  fill  all  the  earth  with  my  fame." 

ike ;  when  behold  the  fair  Geraldine's  form 
the  canvass  encbantingly  glow'd ; 
jches— they  flew  like  the  leaves  in  a  storm  ; 
e  pure  pearly  while  and  the  carnation  warm 
ending  in  harmony  flowed. 

w  did  the  portrait  a  twin-sister  seem 
he  figure  of  Geraldine  fair  ; 
le  same  sweet  expression  did  faithfully  teem 
tuscle,  each  feature ;  in  short  not  a  gleam 
lost  of  her  beautiful  hair. 

the  Fairy  herself !  but,  alas,  her  blue  eyes 

a  pupil  did  ruefully  lack  ; 

o  shall  describe  the  territic  surprise 


That  seized  the  Faint  King,  when  behold,  he  de- 
scried 
Not  a  speck  on  his  palette  of  black ! 

•<  I  am  lost !"  said  the  Fiend,  and  he  shook  like  a 
leaf; 

When,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
He  saw  the  lost  pupils  of  Ellen  with  grief 
In  the  jaws  of  a  mouse,  and  the  sly  little  thief 

Whisk  away  from  his  st^ht  with  a  bound. 

«  I  am  lost!"  said  the  Fiend,  and  he  fell  like  a  stone  J 

Then  rising,  the  Fairy  in  ire 
With  a  touch  of  her  finger  she  loosen'd  her  xone 
(While  the  limbs  on  the  wall  gave  a  terrible  groan) 

And  she  swelled  to  a  column  of  fire. 

Her  spear  now  a  thunderbolt  flash'd  in  the  air, 

Aud  sulphur  the  vault  filled  around  : 
She  smote  the  grim  monster;  and  mw  by  the  hair, 
Hijh-lifting,  she  hurl'd  him  in  speechless  despair, 

Down  the  depths  of  the  chasm  profound. 

Then  over  the  picture,  thrice  waving  her  spear, 

"  Come  forth  !"  said  the  good  Geraldine ; 
When,  behold,  from  the  canvass  descending,  appear 
Fair  Ellen,  in  person  more  lovely  than  e'er, 
With  grace  more  than  ever  divine ! 


THE    RAIN. 


BY        MARY        HEMFLE. 


eautiful  rain  comes  dancing  down 
h  wayward  dashing  glee, 
le  clouds  look  lovingly— softly  on, 
iwift  career  to  see  ; 
lie  eyes  of  a  mother,  following  still 
fair  child's  happy  play; 
nay  beam  with  sunshine,  or  dim  with  tears, 
never  turn  away. 


tantiful  rain  bears  blessings  down 
n  ••  the  Giver  of  every  good," 
o  the  dwellings  of  busy  men, 
the  forest  solitude ; 
ly  with  beauty  and  radiant  life 
heer  the  thirsting  earth, 
king  down  to  her  quiet  heart, 
Tee  the  fruitage  birth. 


The  beautiful  rain  has  a  pleasant  voice, 

Aud  its  cadence  is  full  and  clear, 
If  we  bear  it  gush  in  a  far-off  rush, 

Or  pattering  lightly  near ; 
I  hear  its  footfalls,  even  now, 

On  the  silent  Sabbath  air, 
Like  the  step  of  a  dear  and  gentle  friend 

It  brings  a  blessing  there. 


Lift  up  thine  eyes  to  the  clouded  skie*, 

When  murmurs  fill  thy  breast ; 
Arouse  thine  ear  to  the  tain- voice  clear, 

When  sad  with  earth's  unrest ; 
They  tell  thee  softly,  but  truly,  too, 

Of  the  Father  high  above, 
Whose  tender  mercies  never  fail, 

When  sought  by  faith  and  love. 


THE    BLACK    MASK. 

The  celebrated  Vehmic  Tribunals  of  West-  dreadful  vengeance,  from  which  even  he,  though 
phalia,  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charle-  •>  supreme  ruler  in  his  own  territories  was  not 
magne,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  relapse  •>  entirely  safe.  Precautions  were  therefore  taken 
of  the  Saxons  into  idolatry,  from  which  they  had  |  to  guard  his  person  both  night  and  day.  Yet  ft 
been  reclaimed  by  force  of  arms.  This  opinion,  \  secret  emissary  of  the  Vehme  found  his  way  at 
however,  is  partially  discredited  by  Sir  Walter  ',  midnight  through  the  camp,  and  body  guards,  and 
Scott  and  others,  who  allege  that  if  the  proceed-  even  entered  the  sleeping-room  of  the  Bake,  with 
ings  of  this  tribunal  are  examined,  they  will  be  >t  the  fatal  summons  charging  him  under  the  severest 
found  not  to  differ  essentially  from  the  jurisdic-  )  penalty  to  attend  a  trial,  at  a  fixed  place  and 
tion  exercised  in  the  townships  and  hundreds  of  <  time.  The  alarm  was  instantly  given ;  the  at- 
Anglo-Saxon  England.  <  tendants  rushed  in,  finding  the  Duke,  standing, 

These  peculiar  institutions,  so  long  the  object  <  alone,  and  striking  furiously  around  him  with  a 
of  dread  throughout  the  territory  where  their  j  drawn  sword.  «« When  the  Duke  was  somewhat 
decrees  were  supreme,  furnish  a  striking  instance  j  composed,"  says  the  novelist,  «  be  informed  them 
of  the  power  of  secrecy  and  mystery,  as  the  in-  with  rage  and  agitation  that  the  officers  of  the 
struments  of  terror  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  ;  Secret  Tribunal  had,  in  spite  of  the  vigilant  pre- 
and  of  efficiency  in  its  punishment.  The  juris-  \  cautions  taken,  found  means  to  gain  entrance  to 
diction  of  the  "  Vehme"  extended  to  every  j  his  chamber,"  and  cited  him  to  trial  on  Christ- 
species  and  degree  of  crime.  According  to  Pal-  i  mas  night.  The  by-standers  heard  the  story  with 
grave,  any  violation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  j  astonishment,  and  could  scarcely  credit  it,  "but 
all  secret  crime,  such  as  magic  or  witchcraft, —  <  the  citation  was  found  upon  the  Duke's  toilette, 
the  forcible  usurpation  of  land,  the  oppression  of  !  written,  as  was  the  form  upon  the  parchment, 
the  poor  by  the  rich,  in  short,  «  every  offence  i  signeted  with  three  crosses,  and  stuck  to  the 
against  the  honor  of  man,  or  the  precepts  of  reli-  j  table  with  a  knife.  A  slip  of  wood  had  also  been 
gion"  were  brought  within  the  range  of  this  \  cut  from  the  table.  Oxford  read  the  summons 
singular  code  of  penal  statutes.  The  same  author  S  with  attention.  It  named,  as  usual,  a  place 
observes,  that,  "  as  to  the  Vehmic  tribunals,  it  is  where  the  Duke  was  to  come  unarmed,  and  un- 
acknowledged, that  in  a  truly  barbarous  age  and  attended,  and  from  which,  it  was  said  he  would 
country,  their  proceedings,  however  violent,  were  ;  be  guided  to  the  seat  of  judgment." 
not  without  utility.  Their  severe  and  secret  The  engraving  given  in  the  present  number  is 
vengeance  often  deterred  the  rapacity  of  the  noble  $  intended  to  represent  the  citation  of  the  Duke 
robber,  and  protected  the  humble  suppliant;  the  J  while  alone  in  his  chamber,  by  the  secret  emissary, 
extent,  and  even  the  abuse  of  their  authority  was  j  The  brilliant  achievements  of  Charles  of  Bur- 
in some  measure  justified,  in  an  empire  divided  j  gundy,— his  energy,  talent  and  bravery  have 
into  numerous  jurisdictions,  and  not  subjected  to  j  gained  for  him  a  character  pre-eminent  among 
any  permanent  tribunal  able  to  administer  im-  j  the  princes  of  his  age ;  and  the  admiration  which 
partial  justice  to  the  oppressed.  But  as  the  times  j  his  exploits  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow 
improved,  the  Tribunals  degenerated  .  .  .  Yet  as  j  warriors,  has  been  felt  by  the  more  refined  and 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  /  peacefully  inclined  multitude  of  the  present  age ; 
few  Vehmic  Tribunals  existed  in  name,  though,  j  but  we  venture  the  opinion  that  bad  those  energies 
as  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  without  possessing  j  and  that  valor  which  he  really  possessed,  been 
any  remnant  of  their  pristine  power."  j  governed    by  a  more    uniform    discretion   and 

We  have  thus  briefly  examined  some  of  the  j  directed  towards  a  nobler  object,  his  fame  would 
prominent  facts  concerning  the  "  Holy  Vehme,"  !  have  been  more  substantial  and  permanent.  His 
that  the  incident  represented  by  the  engraving  of  j  character  was,  in  a  great  measure,  moulded  by 
the  •<  Black  Mask,"  may  be  better  understood.       \  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  it  stands  now  as  a 


The  scene  is  taken  from  "Anne  of  Geiers- 
tien,"  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  of 
Scott's  novels. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  his  hostility  to 


true  index,  in  which  is  registered  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  age.  The  enthusiasm  of  his 
temperament,  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  bis 
actions  are  all  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 


the  Secret  Tribunal  which  asserted  its  mysterious  j  fifteenth  century.     If  we  take  him,  then,  as  a 
authority  within  his  dominions,  had  incurred  its  >  specimen  of  the  gteat  men  of  that  period,  and 
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compare  him  with  some  of  even  the  lesser  lights 
of  our  own  times,  we  thick  the  result  would  not 
be  so  discreditable  to  the  present  generation,  as 
those  who  write  upon  «« modern  degeneracy1' 
seem  to  imagine.  True,  we  now  have  no  bril- 
liant system  of  chivaly,  with  its  tournaments, 
where  valor  strives  for  the  prize  awarded  by 
beauty,— its  errant  knights,  with  gorgeous  heraldry 
and  vaunted  deeds,— its  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Tomb, — its  brilliant,  but  desolating  feudal  wars, 
— its  victories  following  in  the  train  of  death, 
and  its  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  mourning;  but 
we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  improvement,  in  the 


light  of  science,  and  comparatively  under  the 
supremacy  of  reason.  If  our  age  cannot  boast  of 
numerous  and  brilliant  examples  of  individual 
prowess,  it  can  lay  claim  to  the  still  greater 
achievements  of  mind,  which  have  been  wrought 
in  erery  department  of  human  learning.  «  The 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,'1  has 
been  laid  aside,  and  an  almost  universal  panoply 
of  peace  shields  from  insult  and  tarnish  the  honor 
of  nations;  the  clangor  of  arms  is  hushed  by 
sounds  of  honest,  prosperous  industry. 
Who  of  this  day  and  generation  should  be  dis- 
!  satisfied  with  the  change  ? 


THE    MAIDEN    KNIGHT. 


BY      WM.       H .       OAlPSRTEi. 


In  the  quaint,  imaginative  histories, 
Chronicled  by  men  of  olden  time, 
Many  sage  moralities  and  mysteries 
Lie  couched  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

The  beautiful  humanities  of  chivalry, 
That  blended  Heaven's  with  a  human  tbron#, 
Where  fine  devotion  held  a  chastened  rivalry 
With  the  heart's  chosen  one. 


When  the    young  squire,    for    Knightly   honors 

yearning, 
With  rigid  fast  and  penitential  prayer, 
From  eve  till  early  dawa,  by  tapers  burning, 
Knelt  at  the  altar  stair- 
Knelt  very  meekly,  clad  in  a  white  vesture, 
With  hands  cross  folded  on  his  manly  breast, 
And  vowed  by  holy  rood,  with  holy  gesture, 
To  succor  the  oppressed ; 

To  be  an  iron  stay  to  innocent  weakness ; 
All  peril,  seeking  good,  to  deem  as  naught ; 
To  bear,  in  lady's  bower,  a  reverent  meekness— 
la  war,  a  lion  port. 

■ 

Then  with  a  mitred  blessing  on  him  resting, 
In  fair  and  shining  armor  forth  he  trod, 
And  adveutures,  marvellous,  went  questing 
In  honor  of  his  God. 
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Through  the  dim  forests  overhung  with  shadows, 
Through  many  dismal,  dark  and  perilous  ways, 
With  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  golden  meadows, 
He  wandered  many  days. 

And  though  behind  him,  and  around,  were  voices. 
Sweet  voices  crying  fondly—"  Oh!  come  back,—" 
And  though  before  were  gulfs  and  hideous  noises, 
lie  still  pursued  his  track. 

For  well  he  knew,  though  graced  with  wonderous 

merit, 
Fall  many  a  difficult  battle  most  be  fought, 
Or  ere  the  Christain  warrior  could  inherit 
The  glorious  land  he  sought. 

Oh  man !  thy  youthful  errors,  all  confessing, 
Put  thou  on  raiment  of  the  purest  white, 
And  meekly  kneeling,  crave  God's  holy  blessing 
On  nee  his  chosen  knight 

Then  with  the  strength  that  blessing  hath  imparted. 
Go  forth  a  warrior-pilgrim,  clad  in  mail, 
To  lift  the  weary  and  the  desolate  hearted 
Who  droop  in  life's  dark  vale. 

Go  forth,  and  though  the  way  be  dark  and  fearful, 
And  spectral  shapes  thine  onward  path  molest, 
And  voices,  wanton-lipp'd,  with  acoents  tearful, 
Cry,  "  Brother !  torn  and  rest—" 

Wrestle  thou  boldly,  though  their  name  be  legiou, 
True  to  thyself,  none  can  thyself  withstand, 
And  thou  shall  tread,  at  length,  the  peerless  region 
Of  God's  own  shining  land. 
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beauties  of  woodland  scenery.  One. may  travel 
through  it  for  miles,  in  some  parti,  and  meet  no 
Trace  of  human  habitation  ;  on  all  aide*  stand  the 
the  gigantic  pine*,  clothed  in  continual  shadow, 
the  slanting  sunbeam*  but  dimly  revealing  the 
untrodden  recesses  of  the  forest,  while  a  strange 
stillness  awes  the  bewildered  traveler. 

In  other  parts,  following  the  winding  of  some 
forest  rill,  the  wanderer  will  light  on  quiet  home- 
steads, situated  in  spots  of  most  rare  and  exquisite 
beauty,  where  the  wood  has  been  partially  cleared 
away,  and  a  little  colony  established  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  forest.  How  peaceful  is  the  scene ! 
Surely  no  life  can  vie  with  a  forest  one! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Schwarxwald  are  a 
lingular  race,  differing  to  a  surprising  degree 
from  any  other  people ;  they  are  taller  and 
stronger  than  the  generality  of  men  ;  broad- 
shouldered  and  stout-limbed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  invigorating  odor*,  which  the  pines  exhale 
in  the  early  morning,  had  given  to  those  who 
dwell  beneath  their  branches  a  freer  respiration, 
a  clearer  light,  and  a  firmer,  albeit  a  less  refined, 
mind,  than  are  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  and  plain*.  But  it  it  not  in  their 
growth  or  bearing  that  they  materially  differ 
from  those  who  dwell  without  the  foreit;  it  ii 
the  singularity  of  their  manner*  and  customs 
which  most  attract*  the  attention  and  excites  the 
astonishment  of  a  stranger.  They  dress  them- 
selves with  great  care ;  the  men  allow  their  beard 
to  grow,  a*  nature  intended  it  shoald,  around  the 
chin;  their  black  jerkins,  neatly  plaited  panta- 
loons, red  Blockings,  and  broad-brimmed  pointed 
hats,  give  them  a  quaint,  but  respectable  appear- 
ance. The  ordinary  occupation  of  this  people  is 
glass-making ;  but  they  also  make  watches,  which 
Lave  a  very  extensive  sale. 


Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  one  side  of  the 
foreit :  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  other  are  > 
portion  of  the  n  me  race ;  but  their  occupation* 
have  introduced  among  them  habits  very  different 
from  those  of  the  quiet  glass-maker* :  they  trade 
with  their  timber,  they  fell  their  pines,  and  float 
them  through  the  Nagold  into  the  Neckar,  and 
from  the  upper  Neckar  down  the  Rhine,  into 
Holland;  and  the  Black  Foresters,  with  their 
long  raft*,  are  well  known  on  the  Dutch  coast. 
They  stop  at  every  t#wn  which  lies  on  the  banks 
of  these  rivers,  and  endeavor  to  procure  a  sale 
for  the  more  insignificant  portion  of  their  cargo, 
reserving  their  longest  and  stoutest  planks  for 
the  Dutch  merchant*,  who  pay  large  sunn  of 
money  for  them.  These  foreiten  are  accustomed 
to  ■  wild,  wandering  life ;  they  like  nothing 
better  than  to  float  down  the  river  on  their  rafts; 
they  have  no  greater  sorrow  than  being  compelled 
to  return  home  by  land.  Their  dress  dufen 
greatly  from  that  of  the  glaaa-makers:  they  wear 
jackets  of  colored  linen,  broad  green  straps  over 
their  gigantic  shoulders,  and  short  black  leather 
trowsera,  from  the  deep  pocket*  of  which  peeps 
forth  a  brass  ruler,  the  honorable  badge  of  their 
office :  their  principal  piide,  however,  is  in  their 
boots,  which  are  probably  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  world,  for  they  can  be  drawn  fir 
above  the  knee ;  add  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed  being  unlarmed  ox-hide,  the  ••  float- 
en"  can  walk  three  feet  deep  in  the  water  without 
wetting  t  hernial  vea. 

Every  community  ha*  some  tradition*  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  are  carefully  remembered  and 
fondly  cherished.  However  much  this  may  be 
the  case  elsewhere,  it  is  pre-eminently  so  in  the 
Black  Foreit,  where  every  stock  and  stone  has  s 
wild  fiction  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  people 
cling  with  reverent  affection. 

The  supernatural  beings  who  haunt  the  d  Liferent 
portions  of  the  forest  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  respective  ideas  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  we 
have  just  described ;  so  that  the  tiny  spirit  of  the 
glass- maker*  never  show*  himse  I  father  w  ise  attired 
than  in  a  black  doublet,  pantaloons,  and  pointed 
hat;  whilst  Dutch  Michael,  the  representative  of 
the  raft-men,  i*  described  *■  a  gigantic  fellow,  in 
the  dress  of  a  floater;  so  gigantic,  indeed,  that  it . 
ia  a  common  saying  among  the  Black  Forester*, 
that  they  would  not  like  to  pay  for  the  numerous 
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calves  whose  shins  would  be  required  to  make  \ 
one  of  his  enormous  boots ! 

A  very  singular  adventure  once  befell  a  young 
forester  with  th#se  wood  spirits,  the  truth  of 
which  has  never  been  doubted  in  his  native  shades, 
and  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

In  the  glass-makers'  portion  of  the  Black  Forest 
lived,  many  years  ago,  a  poor  charcoal  burner, 
who,  dying,  left  his  widow,  Barbara  Munk,  to 
bring  up  their  only  son  to  the  business  he  had 
himself  followed.    Young  Peter  Munk,  an  intelli- 
gent lad,  permitted  his  parents  thus  to  dispose  of 
his  fate  in  life,  for  it  never  entered  into  his  head 
to  do  what  his  father  had  not  done  before  him ;  he 
was   therefore  content  to  sit  week  after  week 
over  his  smoking  kiln,  or  to  carry  his  charcoal  to 
the  neighboring  villages  for  sale.    But  a  charcoal- 
burner  has  much  time  for  reflection ;  and  Peter's 
hut  being  even  more  isolated  than  those  of  his 
companions  in  trade,  he  had  rarely  any  one  to 
whom  he  could  speak;  and  this  solitude  and 
silence  naturally  induced  him  to  think  early  and 
late.     But  of  what  were  his  thoughts  ?    Did  the 
mighty  forest  around  him,  the  fantastically  shaped 
rocks,  ihe  awful  roar  of  descending  cataracts, 
inspire  him  with  solemn  dread  of  the  Almighty 
Being,  whose  work  they  were  ?    Did  the  flowery 
sward  at  his  feet,  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  the 
pines,  the  soft  rippling  of  the  rivulet,  and  the 
sweet-toned  voices  of  the  forest  birds,  teach  him 
the  love,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  the  Creator? 
Or  perhaps  the  youth's  spirit  was  imbued  with 
poetry — the  poetry  of  feeling  ?    Perhaps  he  heard 
awful  yoices  in  the  thunder-storm,  and  friendly 
whisperings  in  the  passing  breeze  ?    Perhaps  he 
pictured  angelic  forms  ia  the  clouds  of  heaven,  or 
peopled  the  wild-wood  with  guardian  spirits  ?   He 
might  have  done  so,  and  it  had  been  a  pleasant 
fancy,  tending  to  better  things ;  but  it  was  not  so 
— Peter's  thoughts  centred  in  him**lf;  his  devo- 
tion was  not  aroused  by  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  was  his  intellect  awakened,  nor  his  fancy 
excited;  selfish  thoughts,  discontented  thoughts, 
complaining  thoughts,  filled  his  breast,  and  to 
them  he  gave  utterance  as  he  went  slowly  to 
his  work  in  the  dewy  mornings,  or  came  wearily 
home  in  the  balmy  twilight. 

Something  weighed  on  his  mind,  something 
vexed,  something  affected  h\m—tohot  he  could 
not  rightly  tell.  At  last,  he  discovered  the  cause 
of  his  uneasiness — nis  station  in  life.  «  A  solitary 
soot-begrimed  charcoal  burner,"  said  he  to  him- 
self: "  it  is  a  wretched  trade  to  follow  !  What 
respectable  people  the  glass-makes,  the  watch- 
makers, even  the  musicians  are!  And  might  not 
I  be  even  as  they  ?  am  I  not  a  fine,  quick  lad, 
and  when  well  washed  and  dressed  in  my  holiday 


suit,  have  I  not  been  often  taken  for  something 

better  than  a  poor  charcoal  burner  V1 

The  raft-men  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest 
were  especially  objects  of  his  envy.  When  these 
wood  giants  visited  the  glass-makers,  dressed 
very  smartly,  and  carrying  half-a-hundred  weight 
of  silver  about  them  in  the  shape  of  buttons, 
buckles,  and  chains;  when  they  placed  themselves 
in  a  haughty  position  to  watch  the  dance ;  when 
they  sware  Dutch  oaths,  aad  smoked  out  of  long 
Cologne  pipes,  then  Peter  saw  his  visions  e/  hap- 
piness embodied  in  the  person  of  a  raft-man. 

0  foolish  Peter  !  is  this  the  lot  you  would 
choose?  opulence  were  dearly  purchased,  at  the 
expense  of  all  right-mindedness,  generous  feeling, 
and  youthful  simplicity ! 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  Peter  particularly 
envied  three  of  these  floaters,  they  seemed  to  him 
the  favorites  of  fortune.  One  was  a  very  tall, 
fine  man,  with  a  florid  complexion,  known  by  the 
name  of  Eyekiel  the  Great.  Twice  every  year 
he  traveled  to  Amsterdam,  with  timber,  and 
made  such  excellent  bargains  with  the  Dutch 
shipwrights,  that,  whilst  his  companions  plodded 
homeward  on  foot,  he  could  afford  to  ride  back  in 
state.  The  second  was  a  very  thin  person,  nick- 
named the  Long  Schlurker ;  and  Peter's  envy  of 
this  individual  was  principally  occasioned  by  the 
extraordinary  boldness  of  speech  with  which  he 
had  been  gifted ;  his  conversation  was  composed 
of  positive  assertions,  flat  contradictions,  and  im- 
pertinent sneers;  his  wealth,  however,  blinded 
the  foolish  Peter  to  his  defects.  The  third  object 
of  his  admiring  envy  was  a  handsome  youth,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  elegance,  and  known  in  conse- 
quence by  the  appellation  of  the  King  of  the 

\  Dance;  he  had  been  a  servant  to  a  " timber  lord," 

|  and  had  suddenly  become  immensely  rich ;  some 
said  he  had  found  a  pot  of  gold  under  a  pine  tree, 
others,  that  he  had  fished  up  a  portion  of  the 
Nibelungen  treasure,  which  lies  in  the  deep  bed 
of  the  Rhine;  in  short,  the  King  of  the  Dance 
bad  become  rich,  no  one  knew  how,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  all  a  very  prince.  Peter  thought  much 
and  often  of  these  three  men,  as  he  sat  in  the 
solitude  of  his  hut  in  the  pine-wood ;  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  his  admiration  and  envy,  he  could  not 
but  own  to  himself  that  each  of  them  had  a 
grievous  fault,  unbounded  avarice,  occasioning 
inhuman  barbarity  to  the  poor.  The  Black 
Foresters  are  a  kinjl-hearted,  charitable  people ; 
nevertheless,  money  stood  the  timber  lords  in 
good  stead,  and  in  spite  of  their  fieartlessness  they 
did  not  lack  for  securing  friends. 

« I  can  bear  this  no  longer,1'  said  the  weary 
charcoal  burner,  one  day  when  he  was  in  un- 
usually low  spirits,  for  there  had  been  a  feast  at 
the  forest  hostel  the  evening  before,  at  which  the 
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timber  lord*  had  displayed  an  unwonted  degree 
of  arrogance,  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  finery. 
<<I  ean  bear  this  no  longer;  O  that  I  were  rich 
as  Eyekiel,  independent  as  the  Long  Schlurker, 
and  gay  and  good-looking  as  the  King  of  the 
Dance!  Where  can  that  fellow  have* found  his 
wealth?"  Then  the  foolish  lad  set  his  brains  to 
work  to  discover  a  means  of  becoming  rich,  but 
all  in  vain.  Just  at  this  moment  a  gust  of  wind 
swept  through  the  woods,  and  its  fitful  sighing 
round^his  solitary  hut  brought  to  mind  many  wild 
stories,  many  supernatural  tales ;  Peter's  thoughts 
were  in  a  short  time  absorbed  by  them,  and  his 
cause  for  discontent  forgotten,  when,  among  other 
traditions  of  the  forest,  he  remembered  one,  which 
seemed  sent  as  an  answer  to  his  fretful  questions. 
<<  How  can  I  obtain  riches  ?"  His  heart  leapt 
for  joy  as  he  wondered  how  he  could  so  long  have 
forgotten  the  tale  of  some  of  his  own  sooty  an- 
cestors' good  luck  with  the  Wood  Spirits  !  »  I 
used  to  know,  too,  an  invocation  to  the  little  Glass- 
man,  our  good  guardian  spirit ;  let  us  try — 

<  O  !  Treasure-keeper,  in  pine-wood  green 

For  many  a  rolling  year, 
Lord  of  the  shadowy  forest  scene 


>> 


But  not  a  word  more  could  he  remember ;  it 
was  in  vain  he  strained  his  memory  ;  the  invoca- 
tion still  wanted  a  line  of  its  completion.  He 
often  debated  whether  it  would  be  worth  his 
while  to*  ask  some  knowing  old  person  to  tell  him 
the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  but  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  reveal  the  subject  of  his 
cogitations ;  and  he  thought,  too,  that  the  rhyme 
could  not  be  well  known,  or  surely  some  of  the 
numerous  poor  people  in  the  forest  would  have 
tried  their  fortunes  with  the  benevolent  Wood 
Spirit.  At  last  he  questioned  his  mother  on  the 
subject.  She  could  not  tell  him  any  thing  about 
the  invocation ;  but,  after  some  hesitation,  she 
informed  him  that  it  was  only  to  those  foresters 
who  were  born  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
two,  on  Sunday,  that  the  Wood  Spirit  deigned  to 
appear.  "  You,  my  son,'-  she  added,  «  were  born 
at  the  Sabbath  noontide."  When  Peter  heard 
this  his  joy  was  unbounded,  and  he  was  eager  to 
try  his  fortune.  He  thought  the  three  first  lines 
of  the  invocation  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  spirit's  appearance. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  therefore,  he  put  on 
his  Sunday  suit,  and  telling  his  mother  he  had 
business  with  a  recruiting  sergeant  in  the  next 
town,  he  set  off.  Peter,  however,  instead  of 
taking  the  road  to  the  town,  bent  his  steps  to  the 
pine-knoll,  iu  the  centre  of  the  forest,  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  Treasure-keeper.  It  was  situated 
at  the  distance  of  two  hours'  hard  walk  from  any 


hut ;  the  foresters  not  daring  to  encroach  on  the 
spirit's  demesne.  The  pines  in  this  part  of  the 
forest  were  magnificent ,-  the  superstition  of  the 
people  guarded  them  from  the  stroke  of  the  axe, 
and  the  thick  branches,  growing  in  unchecked 
luxuriance,  quite  obscured  the  light  of  day.  Peter 
Munk  shuddered  involuntarily  as  he  entered  these 
untrodden  recesses  of  the  dark  pine-wood  ;  no 
sound  awoke  the  slumbering  echo  but  his  own 
foot-fall :  the  very  birds  had  forsaken  the  haunt 
of  the  spirit.  Peter  soon  reached  the  summit  of 
the  knoll,  and  stood  before  a  pine  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions,  that  a  Dutch  shipwright  would  have 
paid  some  hundred  dollars  for  it  on  the  spot 
«  Here,"  thought  Peter,  « dwells  the  Treasure- 
keeper;"  whereupon  he  took  off  his  Sunday  hat, 
and  making  a  profound  bow  to  the  tree,  cleared 
his  voice,  and  said  timidly,  *<  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Glass-maii."  But  no  answer  was  returned;  all 
was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  «  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  repeat  the  verse,"  thought  he,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  began : — 

"  O  !  Treasure-keeper,  in  pine- wood  green 

For  many  a  rolling  year, 
Lord  of  th«  shadowy  woodland  scene — " 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  he  saw,  to  his  great  astonishment,  a  small, 
but  strange  looking  figure,  peeping  at  him  through 
the  bushes ;  he  immediately  imagined  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  Treasure-keeper,  and  even 
fancied  that  he  recognized  his  black  doublet,  red 
stockings,  and  little  hat,  and  that  he  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  outline  of  his  pale  and  deli- 
cate, yet  intelligent  features.  But  the  figure 
vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had  appeared. 

«  Mr.  Glass-man,"  cried  Peter  Munk,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  "be  so  good  as  not  to  take  me 
for  a  fool ;  if  you  think  that  I  have  not  seen  you. 
Mr.  Glass-man,  you  are  very  much  mistaken ;  I 
saw  you  peeping  at  me  from  behind  the  trees.'7 
But  he  received  no  answer,  except  a  sound  of 
smothered  laughter  in  the  underwood. 

At  last  Peter's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he 
flew  into  a  great  passion. 

<<  Just  wait  a  minute,  you  good-for-nothing 
little  fellow,"  said  he,  « I  will  soon  catch  you." 
So  saying,  he  sprung  with  one  bound  behind  tbe 
pine-trees,  but  he  found  no  Treasure-keeper  there 
—only  a  poor,  delicate  little  squirrel,  jumping 
about  on  the  green  sward. 

Peter  Munk  shook  his  head  in  silent  perplexity ; 
he  knew  that  the  invocation  wanted  a  line  of  its 
completion,  and  he  imagined  this  the  cause  of  the 
Glass-man's  non-appearance.  In  vain  he  racked 
his  brain  to  remember  that  line,  that  unfortunate 
line!    The  squirrel  peeped  at  him  between  the 
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tangled  branches  of  the  pines,  and  seemed  as 
though  it  were  mocking  at  him,  or,  at  least  mak- 
ing itself  merry  at  his  expense.  The  little  crea- 
ture played  such  extraordinary  tricks,  and  looked 
so  cunningly  at  him,  that  at  last  he  became 
afraid  of  it;  and  wished  himself  any  where  else 
than  alone  with  it  in  the  pine  wood ;  he  therefore 
retreated  hastily  from  the  knoll,  but  he  had  a  long 
distance  to  go,  and  the  shadows  of  approaching 
evening  were  added  to  the  gloom  that  continually 
jfrevails  in  these  desolate  regions. 

Fall  of  wonder  and  awe,  the  young  man  pursued 
his  way  through  the  untrodden  depths  of  the 
forest ;  and  right  glad  was  he  when  the  majestic 
but  oppressive  stillness  was  broken  by  the  sound 
of  the  dogs  barking,  and  when  a  blue  wreath  of 
smoke,  curling  above  the  trees,  announced  that 
he  was  again  approaching  the  dwellings  of  man. 
As  he  drew  nearer,  he  remarked,  with  surprise, 
that  the  huts  before  him  differed  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance from  those  of  his  native  village,  and  he 
perceived  that  he  had,  in  his  fear  and  agitation, 
mistaken  his  road,  and  crossed  the  forest  to  the 
abodes  of  the  raft-men. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  received  Peter 
kindly,  and  forbore  to  question  him  respecting 
his  name,  abode,  or  object  in  quitting  his  home, 
but  gave  him  apple- wine  to  drink,  and  invited 
him  to  share  their  evening  meal — a  wild  hen. 
The  family  consisted  of  a  woodman,  his  wife 
and  eleven  children,  and  an  aged  man,  the  wood- 
man's father. 

After  the  meal,  the  hostess  and  her  daughters 
plied  their  distaffs  by  the  help  of  a  light,  which 
the  youths  fed  with  resin  from  the  pines ;  the 
grandfather  and  father  smoked,  and  looked  at 
their  children;  the  lads  were  busy  cutting  up 
pieces  of  wood,  and  shaping  them  into  forks  and 
spoons.  The  storm  howled  without,  and  the 
branches  of  the  pines  creaked  in  the  wind ;  crash- 
ing  blows  were  occasionally  heard,  and,  after  a 
while,  a  sound  as  of  a  tree  falling  heavily  The 
rash  youths  were  extremely  anxious  to  run  out  into 
the  wood  to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  the  aged 
grandfather  entreated  them  to  refrain. 

<<  I  counsel  you  not  to  leave  the  house,"  he 
cried  :  "  you  will  never  return,  for  to-night 
Dutch  Michael  builds  himself  a  new  raft." 

The  young  people  looked  inquiringly  at  him  ; 
though  they  had,  doubtless,  often  before  heard  of 
I>utch  Michael,  still  they  asked  their  grandfather 
to  tell  them  about  him.  |>eter  Mnnk,  who  had 
never  heard  any  particulars  of  the  wood  demon's 
history,  joined  in  their  request. 

The  old  man  began :  "  He  is  the  lord  of  these 
-wroods,  and  I  will  now  relate  to  you  all  that  I 
know  respecting  him.  For  many  hundred  years 
t-txe  Black  Foresters  bore  the  character  of  the 


best  of  men ;  their  poverty,  their  economy,  their 
temperance,  were  renowned ;  but  since  the  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  within  the  precincts  of  the 
forest,  much  that  is  good  and  praiseworthy  has 
departed ;  the  lads  dance  and  drink  on  Sunday ; 
they  even  swear,  which  is  a  disgrace  and  shame 
to  the  whole  people  :  formerly,  things  were  very 
different,  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  all  these  bad 
habits  originated  with  Dutch  Michael.  Some 
hundred  years  ago  lived  a  rich  timber  lord ;  he 
had  many  men  in  his  employ,  and  extended  his 
trade  far  down  the  Rhine ;  a  blessing  rested  upon 
his  business,  for  he  was  a  pious  man.  One  even- 
ing a  stranger  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  house  ; 
he  was  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Black 
Foresters,  but  was  very  unlike  them  in  his  ap- 
pearance ;  he  was  so  tall  that  the  timber  merchant 
had  some  difficulty  in  believing  so  monstrous  a 
being  could  be  a  mere  mortal.  The  gigantic 
stranger  asked  for  work;  and  as  the  merchant 
thought  he  looked  an  industrious  fellow,  and  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  strong  one,  he  engaged  him. 
Never  had  a  timber  lord  such  a  servant  as  Michael 
proved  to  be.  He  could  fell  a  tree  alone  in  the 
time  usually  required  by  three  men ;  and  while 
six  foresters  labored  to  lift  one  end  of  a  pine 
from  the  ground,  he  without  difficulty  placed  the 
other  on  his  shoulder.  When  he  had  worked  thus 
for  six  months,  he  went  to  his  master  and  asked 
permission  to  go  down  into  Holland  with  the 
floaters,  which  life  he  liked  better  than  tree-fell- 
ing. 

« <  Well,  Michael ,'  said  his  master,  <  you  are 
so  good  a  servant,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  seeing  a  little  of  the  world,  if 
your  taste  lies  that  way  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  you  will  make  youself  as  useful  on  the  rafts 
as  you  have  been  in  the  woods ;  at  any  rate,  you 
can  go  for  once.' 

«  So  Michael  became  a  raft-man,  and  astonished 
his  comrades  not  a  little  by  his  exploits.  When 
the  raft  on  which  be  was  to  embark  was  ready, 
Michael  made  his  appearance  with  another;  it 
was  built  of  eight  enormous  planks,  which  be 
carried  on  his  shoulder  as  if  they  had  been  oars — 
whence  they  came  no  one  knew.  The  timber 
merchant  did  not  care  to  ask,  but  he  reckoned  up 
the  dollars  they  would  bring  him,  and  rejoiced  in 
his  heart. 

«  Michael  took  it  very  quietly.  <  They  are  to 
build  me  a  float,1  said  he.  *  Do  yon  think  I  could 
go  in  that  gimcrack  thing  ?  why !  my  weight 
would  sink  it  at  once.1 

((His  master  offered  him  a  handsome  pair  of 
floater's  boots,  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  for  his 
services ;  Michael  despised  them,  and  produced  a 
pair  for  his  use,  the  like  of  which  bad  never  been 
seen  before ;  my  grandfather  has  assured  me  that 
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they  weighed  a  hundred  pounds,  and  were  five 
feet  long !  The  floats  started,  and  if  Michael  had 
astonished  the  wood-cutters,  much  more  did  he 
astonish  the  raft*  men ;  for  instead  of  his  raft  pro- 
ceeding more  tediously  than  the  other,  which 
every  one  conjectured  it  would  do,  on  account  of 
its  superior  bulk,  it  absolutely  flew  over  the  rip- 
pling waters  of  the  Neckar.  Whilst  it  was 
advancing  at  this  rate,  the  river  made  a  sudden 
bend,  and  the  raft-men  in  vain  exerted  all  their 
strength  to  keep  the  float  from  running  aground. 
In  this  dilemma,  Michael  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  with  one  effort  guided  it  aright,  so  that  the 
danger  was  averted  ;  and  when  a  convenient  spot 
was  found,  he  seized  his  immense  oar,  stuck  it  in 
the  ground,  and  with  another  prodigious  effort 
drove  the  raft  off  the  shore  with  such  violence 
that  they  flew  like  lightning  past  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  were  far  down  the  river  in  a  moment; 
so  that  in  half  the  time  usually  occupied  by  the 
voyage,  the  astonished  floaters  had  accomplished 
it,  and  found  themselves  at  Cologne. 

<<  Then  Michael  said,  «  Comrades,  you  are  right 
good  merchants ;  but  take  my  advice  :  I  am  sure 
that  the  men  who  buy  your  timber  here,  sell  it 
again  for  a  much  higher  price  in  Holland.  Let 
us  only  sell  our  small  beams  here,  and  go  on  to 
Rotterdam ;  and  surely  all  we  gain  for  the  planks, 
above  the  customary  price,  will  fairly  belong 
to  us.' 

"  So  spake  the  cunning  Michael,  and  his  com- 
rades were  content;  some  because  they  wished 
to  see  Holland,  others  because  they  coveted  the 
gold,  only  one  man  remained  uncorrupted  by 
Michael's  specious  arguments,  and  could  not  be 
won  from  his  master's  interest  to  appropriate  any 
portion  of  his  gains  to  himself.  His  comrades 
heard,  laughed  at,  and  forgot  his  expostulations. 
Dutch  Michael  did  not  forget  them.  So  they 
passed  down  the  Rhine.  Michael  guided  the 
raft,  and  soon  brought  it  to  Rotterdam ;  here  they 
sold  the  timber  for  four  times  the  usual  price, 
and  Michael's  raft  was  disposed  of  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.  When  the  Black  Foresters  saw 
the  money,  they  were  beside  themselves  with 
joy ;  Michael  shared  the  profit  among  his  com- 
panions, reserving  only  a  fourth  for  his  master. 
Then  they  went  to  a  public  house,  where  they 
drank  and  played  away  their  money  with  the 
low  persons  who  resorted  thither;  as  for  the 
brave  floater  who  had  condemned  .their  evil 
doings,  Michael  sold  him  to  a  kidnapper,  and  he 
has  never  been  heard  of  since.  From  that  time 
Holland  became  a  kind  of.  Paradise  to  the  young 
foresters,  and  Michael  was  their  king;  from  that 
time  wealth,  vice,  drinking,  and  gaming  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  once  virtuous,  frugal,  and 
temperate  inhabitants  of  this  forest. 


<<Time  passed  on, and  Dutch  Michael's  wicked 
accomplices  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  he,  too,  dis- 
appeared, but  certainly  he  is  not  dead  ;  for  more 
than  a  century  he  has  haunted  this  neighborhood, 
and  those  that  seek  for  him  will  not  seek  in  vain; 
he  has  held  intercouse  with  many  now  living, 
and  has  helped  them  to  become  rich — at  the  risk 
of  their  miserable  souls  however;  more  I -dare 
not  say.  But  this  is  certain,  that  on  those  nights 
when  the  storm  howls  loudest,  and  all  good  people 
are  sunk  in  peaceful  slumber,  Dutch  Michael  fells 
the  finest  pines  in  the  forest,  and  these  he  gives 
to  the  wretched  men  whom  he  dooms  to  destruc- 
tion ;  he  conveys  them  to  the  water  edge,  and 
constructing  a  raft,  freights  it  with  them,  and 
guides  it  down  to  Holland  for  his  miserable  vic- 
tims. But  if  I  were  lord  and  master  there,  I 
would  set  fire  to  all  the  planks  and  beams  Dutch 
Michael  brought  into  my  country,  for  no  ship 
built  with  them  ever  yet  reached  land.  This  is 
the  reason  why  shipwrecks  are  so  numerous  ; 
why  else  should  a  beautiful,  strong,  well-built 
vessel  sink  in  the  finest  weather,  or  run  aground 
on  the  clearest  moonlight  nights  ?  But  for  every 
pine  that  Dutch  Michael  hews  down  in  the  Black 
Forest,  some  one  of  his  old  planks  starts  from  its 
place  in  the  ship,  lets  in  the  water,  and  down 
goes  the  stately  vessel,  with  all  her  crew,  into 
the  deep  ocean.  This  is  the  legend  of  Dutch 
Michael ;  and  thus  you  see  how  all  that  is  evil  in 
the  ways  of  our  countrymen  originated  in  him. 
Oh,  he  can  make  rich,  but  keep  me  from  bis 
riches  ;  for  the  wealth  of  empires  I  would  not  be 
Eyekiel  the  Great,  nor  the  Long  Schlurker,  nor 
the  handsome  King  of  the  Dance  !" 

The  storm  had  subsided  during  the  recital ; 
the  maidens  quietly  lighted  their  lamps,  and  went 
away  ;  the  lads  placed  a  sack  of  leaves  for  a  pil- 
low on  the  stone  bench,  and  then  they  too  wished 
Peter  good  night,  and  he  betook  himself  to  his 
hard  but  clean  conch. 

Peter  Munk  had  never  been  so  disturbed  in  his 
sleep  as  he  was  this  night;  sometimes  he  ima- 
gined that  he  saw  the  dark-browed,  gigantic 
Michael  at  the  lattice- window,  forcing  it  open, 
and  showering  down  gold  pieces,  which  fell 
around  the  slumberer  with  a  gentle  and  inviting 
sound  ;  then  the  scene  would  change,  and  the  be- 
nevolent little  Glass-man  rode  round  the  room, 
upon  a  great  green  flask,  and  his  merry  laugh 
rang  in  Peter's  ear;  a  deep  voice  would  then 
c  haunt  in  his  left  ear — 

"Gold!  Gold! 
List  to  me,  ye  woodmen  bold, 
Timber  is  in  Holland  sold  ! 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold!" 

Then  a  sweet-toned  delicate  voice  sounded  in 
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his  right  car,  humming  the  well-known  invoca- 
tion to  the  Treasure- keeper,  and  a  low,  mocking 
laugh  accompanied  the  words,  "Stupid  Peter 
Munk,  stupid  Peter  Munk  cannot  find  a  rhyme  to 
year,  and  yet  was  born  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day !     Rhyme,  stupid  Peter,  Rhyme." 

Poor  Peter  moaned  and  murmured  in  his 
troubled  sleep  as  he  tried  to  make  a  rhyme,  and 
as  he  had  vainly  attempted  it  when  awake,  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  he  should  succeed  asleep. 
He  awoke  up  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  his  thoughts 
were  still  occupied  by  his  singular  dream ;  he  sat 
himself  at  the  table,  laid  his  bewildered  head 
upon  his  folded  arms,  and  whilst  the  laughing 
▼oice  still  echoed  in  his  ear,  "  Rhyme,  stupid 
Peter,  rhyme,"  he  heard  steps  approaching  the 
house,  and  three  young  woodmen  passed  the  win- 
dow, on  their  way  to  their  daily  work  in  the 
wood,  one  of  them  singing  cheerfully — 

"  Upon  this  verdant  bank  we  stood 
In  shadow  of  yon  dim  pine-wood  ; 
For  many  a  long  and  tedious  year 
My  love  and  I,  we  parted  here." 

Peter  listened  to  the  words  like  one  petrified ; 
then  recollecting  himself,  he  rushed  from  the 
house,  and  overtaking  the  young  men,  seized  the 
singer  roughly  by  the  arm  :  «  Stop,  stop,  friend," 
he  cried,  «  what  rhyme  did  you  make  to  year? 
Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me?" 

"  Why,  what  does  it  matter  to  you,  fellow? 
Cannot  I  sing  what  I  choose  without  being  ques- 
tioned by  you  ?    Let  my  arm  go,  sir,  or ." 

"  I  will  not  until  you  tell  me  your  song," 
cried  Peter,  beside  himself  with  impatience  and 
excitement,  and  grasping  the  arm  he  held  still 
more  firmly. 

When  the  two  other  lads  saw  what  rough  treat- 
ment he  bestowed  on  their  companion,  they  could 
restrain  themselves  no  longer,  but  fell  upon  Peter, 
and  beat  him  with  all  their  strength,  until  he  was 
forced  to  quit  his  hold. 

<«  Now  you  have  had  enough,"  they  said ; 
"  good  bye,  silly  fellow,  and  when  next  you  want 
to  learn  verses,  do  not  assault  people  on  the  high- 
way to  induce  them  to  instruct  you." 

"I  will  not,"  answered  poor  Peter,  sighing 
bitterly  ;  «  but  since  you  have  so  punished  me 
for  the  assault,"  perhaps  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  teach  me  the  verses." 

They  laughed  at  him,  but  complied  with  his 
request,  and  singing  the  verse  again,  they  left 
him. 

"  For  many  a  long  and  tedious  year 
My  love  and  I,  we  parted  here," 

repeated  poor  Peter,  smarting  under  the  blows 


he  had  received ;  «  well,  that  is  something  gained. 
Now,  Mr.  Glass-man,  we  will  have  a  word 
together !" 

He  went  back  to  the  cottage  for  his  hat  and 
stick,  took  a  friendly  farewell  of  the  hospitable 
family,  and  bent  his  steps  to  the  haunted  knoll. 
He  went  slowly  and  thoughtfully  on  his  way,  for 
he  had  to  compose  a  line ;  at  last  he  found  he  was 
approaching  the  object  of  his  journey  by  the  in* 
creased  height  and  thickness  of  the  pines,  and  as 
he  entered  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  haunted 
region  he  jumped  for  joy,  for  he  had  completed 
the  invocation  to  his  great  satisfaction.  Just  at 
this  moment,  a  gigantic  figure  dressed  as  a  raft- 
man,  and  carrying  an  oar*  that  was  fully  the  size 
of  a  mast,  stepped  into  the  path  from  beneath 
the  pine-trees.  Peter  Munk's  knees  smote 
against  each  other  as  the  strange  figure  ap- 
proached him,  for  he  thought,  «  This  is  no  other 
than  Dutch  Michael." 

The  stranger  was  by  this  time  at  bis  side,  but 
had  not  yet  spoken,  and  Peter  ventured  from  time 
to  time  to  cast  side-long  glances  at  his  com- 
panion. He  was,  as  we  have  before  heard,  of 
gigantic  stature ;  his  face  was  no  longer  young, 
but  could  not  be  called  old,  although  his  brow 
was  much  wrinkled  ;  he  wore  a  jacket  of  colored 
linen,  and  enormous  boots  drawn  up  over  his 
leathern  trowsers  ;  and  in  his  whole  appearance 
Peter  recognized  the  hero  of  the  woodman's 
tale. 

The  Forest  King  at  last  broke  the  silence,  by 
saying  in  a  threatening  tone,  "Peter  Munk, 
what  are  you  doing  in  the  pine  wood  ?" 

«« Good  morning,  countryman,"  answered  Peter, 
trembling  all  over,  but  endeavoring  to  appear 
composed;  <<  I  am  returning  home  this  way." 

<<  Peter  Munk,"  retorted  his  companion  with 
increasing  anger,  <<  this  is  not  your  way  home." 

»  No,  not  exactly,"  said  poor  Peter ;  "  but  the 
day  is  so  warm,  and  this  path,  though  longer,  is 
so  much  more  easy,  that  — " 

"  Do  not  tell  me  a  lie,  you  charcoal  burner !" 
cried  Dutch  Michael,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  or  I  will  fell  you  to  the  earth  with  my  oar ; 
know  once  for  all  that  I  saw  you  paying  your 
court  to  the  Glass-man  ;  come,  come,"  he  added 
more  gently,  « that  was  a  most  foolish  step  to 
take,  but  it  was  truly  fortunate  you  did  not  know 
the  verse ;  he  is  a  very  niggard,  that  little  fel- 
low; he  gives  very  little,  and  that  little  brings 
no  joy  with  it.  Peter,  you  are  a  poor  simpleton, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  such  a  fine,  hand- 
some, high-spirited  lad  to  be  doomed  to  the  life 
of  a  charcoal  burner !  it  is  a  wretched  life  !" 

«  So  it  is,"  said  Peter,  <«  a  very  wretched 
life." 

«  Well,"  continued  Michael,  «  I  do  not  like  to 
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see  such  a  fine  fellow  in  want ;  you  will  not  be 
the  first  to  whom  I  have  given  a  helping  hand  ; 
come,  how  much  will  you  have  ?" 

As  be  said  this,  he  rattled  the  money  in  his 
deep  pockets,  and  the  sound  attracted  Peter  in 


hither  ?"  continued  the  little  man ;  *<  I  am  sur- 
prised you  escaped  from  him  so  easily." 

"  So  ami,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Glass-man ; 
but  let  me  thank  you  for  deigning  to  appear  to 
me,  and  then  tell  you  the  reason  of  my  thus 


the  same  inviting  manner  as  it  had  done  in  his     troubling  you.     The  truth  is*  I  am  discontented 


dream ;  his  heart  beat  high,  and  he  felt  cold  and 
hot  in  a  moment.  He  thought  that  Dutch  Michael 
seemed  to  feel  compassion  for  him,  and  did  not 
offer  the  money  as  if  he  expected  a  return ;  but 
the  mysterious  tale  of  the  old  man  was  still  fresh 
in  his  memory,  and  in  inexpressible  terror  he 
answered,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but  I 
do  not  want  your  money ;  I  know  very  well  who 
you  are !" 

He  then  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  as  he  had 
never  run  before ;  the  Wood  Demon  in  two  or 
three  strides  could  have  overtaken  him,  had  he 
wished  to  do  so,  but  be  contented  himself  with 
crying  after  flying  Peter,  «  Change  your  mind, 
change  your  mind,  Peter ;  you  may  as  well  do  so 
now,  for  I  see  written  on  your  forehead,  and  I 
read  in  your  eyes,  that  you  shall  not  escape  me 
at  last ;  so  do  not  run  so  fast,  but  exchange  a 
friendly  word  with  me ;  for  you  are  almost  be- 
yond the  circle  of  my  domain." 

When  Peter  heard  this,  and  saw  a  narrow  ditch 
before  him,  hope  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and  he 
increased  his  speed,  in  order  to  leap  across  it  and 
escape  from  Michael's  power  ;  for  the  Forest 
King  now  hastened  after  him  with  curses  and 
threats.  The  young  man  sprang  with  one  bound 
over  the  ditch,  for  he  saw  the  giant's  arm  raised 
to  hurl  his  oar  at  him.  The  oar  fell  at  a  little 
distance  from  him,  and  Dutch  Michael  retreated 
with  wrathful  exclamations. 

Relieved  from  his  unwelcome  companion, 
Peter  proceeded  trembling,  but  with  cheerful- 
ness, on  his  way,  until  he  reached  the  great  pine. 

He  made  a  still  more  profound  bow  to  the  tree 
than  he  had  done  before,  and  began — 

"  0  !  Treasure-keeper,  in  pine-wood  green 

For  many  a  rolling  year, 
Lord  of  ihe  shadowy  forest  scene, 

S/ww  thyself  to  me  here." 

»  You  have  not  got  the  verse  right  yet,  Peter 
Munk,"  said  a  delicate  voice  near  him,  <<  but,  as 
you  were  born  at  the  right  hour,  I  will  let  it 
pass." 

Peter  then  saw  under  the  pine  a  very  small 
and  aged  man,  dressed  as  a  glass-maker.  He  had 
a  thin  and  pale  but  benevolent  countenance ;  his 
white  beard  was  made  of  spun  glass ;  he  smoked 
out  of  a  little,  blue,  glass  pipe,  and  as  Peter  ap- 
proached nearer  to  him,  he  perceived  that  all  his 
clothes  were  composed  of  the  same  material. 

it  So  you  met   Dutch  Michael  on  your  way 


with  my  trade ;  I  do  not  like  a  charcoal  burner's 
life.  As  I  am  still  very  young,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  something  better ;  why  should  not  I  be 
rich  as  well  as  Eyekiel,  or  the  King  of  the 
Dance,  who  spend  gold  as  if  it  were  as  plentiful 
as  straw?" 

«  Peter,"  said  the  Glass-man,  with  an  earnest 
and  sorrowful  look,  «  Peter,  never  speak  to  me 
of  those  men  again ;  what  do  they  gain  by  their 
wealth  ?  A  few  worthless  luxuries,  at  the  risk 
of  their  salvation.  Peter,  you  must  not  give  up 
your  trade.  I  knew  your  father  and  grandfather 
well :  they  were  respectable  and  intelligent  men, 
yet  they  were  content  to  be  charcoal  burners ; 
you  must  be  so  also.  I  hope  it  is  not  the  love  of 
an  idle  life  that  has  brought  you  here." 

Peter  was  startled  by  the  seriousness  of  the 
old  man's  manner,  and  his  cheek  glowed  as  he 
answered — "  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Glass-man  ;  I 
know  very  well  that  <  idleness  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,'  but  J  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me 
if  I  still  wish  to  change  my  trade.  A  charcoal 
burner  is  regarded  by  the  world  as  low  and 
mean  ;  the  glass-makers  and  the  raft-men  are 
very  much  more  respectable." 

«  <  A'  haughty  spirit  goeth  before  a  fall,' " 
answered  the  little  Treasure-keeper ;  his  tone  of 
voice,  however,  was  very  friendly,  and  he  smiled 
as  he  added — «  You  are  a  singular  race,  you 
mortals ;  few  of  you  are  content  with  your  sta- 
tions. The  glass-maker  wishes  to  be  a  timber 
merchant,  and  if  that  be  granted  him,  he  envies 
the  woodmen,  or  would  change  conditions  with 
the  rangers.  But  let  this  pass ;  if  you  will 
promise  to  work  hard,  I  will  help  you  to  change 
your  trade,  Peter.  I  watch  over  every  Sunday- 
child,  and  am  ready  to  grant  them  three  wishes. 
\  The  first  two  are  unconditional ;  to  the  third  I 
reserve  the  power  of  raising  objections,  if  it  be 
foolish.  So,  Peter,  you  may  have  your  first  wish 
now ;  but  pray  ask  for  something  likely  to  profit 
you." 

Peter's  eyes  sparkled.  "Hurrah!"  said  he; 
"  well,  Mr.  Glass-man,  you  are  indeed  the 
kindest  friend  in  the  world,  and  you  may  well  be 
called  the  *  Treasure-keeper.'  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  much*  obliged  to  you ;  and  I  do  not  know 
what  I  could  wish  for  more  likely  to  profit  me 
and  make  me  happy,  than  that  I  should  be  able 
to  dance  as  well  as  the  King  of  the  Dance,  and 
always  have  as  much  money  in  my  pocket  as 
Eyekiel  the  Great." 
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"  Oh,  fool '."  exclaimed  the  Treasure-keeper 
angrily,  «<  a  profitable  wish  truly !  to  be  able  to 
dance  well  and  waste  your  money  at  play  !  Are 
you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  Peter  ?  What  good 
will  it  do  your  poor  mother  if  you  can  dance 
well  ?  As  for  your  wish,  it  can  only  profit  the 
public-house.*  You  have  got  one  more  fine  wish ; 
see  if  you  can  choose  something  more  reason- 
able." 

Peter  reflected  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
said,  «  This  time  I  wish  for  the  largest  glass- 
manufactory  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  plenty  of 
money  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  business." 

«<  Nothing  else  ?"  asked  the  Treasure-keeper 
anxiously,  «  nothing  else  ?" 

«« I  should  like  very  well  to  have  a  horse  and 

gig" 

"  Oh,  Peter  Munk,  Peter  Munk,  you  foolish 
boy !"  cried  the  Glass-man,  flinging  his  blue  glass 
pipe  angrily  against  the  trunk  of  a  pine ;  "  a 
horse  !  a  gig  !  Alas,  alas  !  you  should  have 
wished  for  sense — sound,  common  sense — and 
not  for  gigs  and  horses ;  but  never  mind,  do  not 
be  cast  down ;  your  last  wish  was  not  altogether 
so  foolish  as  the  first,  a  good  glass  manufactory 
is  no  contemptible  thing,  if  you  had  but  common 
sense  and  skill  to  take  care  of  it  Had  you 
wished  for  these,  the  horse  and  gig  would  have 
come  of  themselves." 

m  <<  But,  Mr.  Treasure-keeper,"  answered  Peter, 
<<  I  have  still  one  wish  left,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  now  choose  this  sense  and  skill." 

«<You  had  better  not;  you  may  have  some 
greater  occasion  for  your  wish,  and  you  have  sense 
enough  if  you  will  but  use  it,  so  now  go  home,  and 
here,  Peter,  is  my  parting  present ;  this  purse  con- 
tains two  thousand  dollars ;  but  take  notice,  never 
must  you  come  here  again  to  ask  for  money,  for 
if  you  do,  I  shall  be  forced  to  hang  you  upon  this 
pine ;  so  have  I  done  ever  since  I  have  dwelt  in 
this  wood.  Three  days  since,  old  Winkfrity  died, 
the  owner  of  the  principal  manufactory  in  the 
forest.  60  there  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  and 
purchase  the  establishment,  from  his  heirs;  be 
honest,  be  industrious,  and  I  will  look  in  upon 
you  from  time  to  time,  to  counsel  you  and  to  give 
you  a  helping  hand  in  those  difficulties  through 
which  your  shallow  brains  will  not  suffice  to 
carry  you  ;  but  above  all  things,  I  solemnly  warn 
you  to  avoid  the  public-house.  Peter,  it  has 
been  the  ruin  of  many." 

Whilst  the  Treasure-keeper  was  speaking,  he 
had  been  occupied  in  contriving  another  pipe, 
which  be  now  quietly  placed  in  his  mouth,  and 
giving  his  hand  to  Peter,  in  token  of  friendship, 
gradually  disappeared  in  the  volumes  of  pale, 
blue  smoke,  which  issued  from  it. 

When  Peter  reached  home,  he  found  bis  mother 
18 


in  great  trouble  about  him,  for  the  good  woman 
could  not  help  thinking  that  her  son  had  been 
forced  to  enlist.  Peter  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
told  his  mother  that  he  had  met  a  good  friend  in 
the  wood,  who  had  counselled  him  to  change  bis 
trade,  and  had  given  him  money  to  set  him  up  as 
a  glass-maker.  Although  Barbara  Munk  had 
lived  all  her  life  among  the  charcoal-burners,  and 
had  never  tired  of  them,  or  their  sooty  faces,  she 
was  possessed  of  sufficient  vanity  to  lead  her 
immediately  to  look  down  upon  her  old  asso- 
ciates and  former  pursuits  ;  and  she  answered  her 
son — 

<<  Oh,  that  is  pleasant :  as  the  mother  of  a 
glass-maker,  I  can  no  longer  be  considered  on  a 
level  with  neighbors  Trethel  and  Bertha ;  I  shall, 
in  future,  take  my  place  in  church  among  the 
most  respectable  matrons." 

Peter  soon  settled  his  business  with  the  heirs 
of  the  glass-maker ;  he  retained  all  the  old  work- 
men in  his  employ,  and  the  business  proceeded 
day  and  night.  The  novelty  of  every  thing  around 
him  pleased  him  greatly ;  he  carefully  superin- 
tended his  workmen,  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  manufactory,  tried  his  hand  at  the 
work,  and  chatted  with  his  men,  who  did  not 
fail  to  laugh  at  him  behind  his  back. 

But  he  soon  lost  his  interest  in  the  work ;  came 
at  first  every  other  day,  and  finally  but  once  a 
week.  His  workmen  might  do,  meanwhile,  ex- 
actly what  they  pleased  in  the  manufactory,  for 
he  never  interfered  with  them.  All  this  origi- 
nated in  his  visits  to  ths  forest  inn. 

The  very  first  Sunday  after  his  return  from 
the  haunted  knoll,  he  went  to  the  inn.    The  King 
of  the  Dance  was  already  displaying  his  elegant 
steps  on  the  green,  and  Eyekiel  the  Great  was 
engaged  in  throwing  dice  for  a  heap  of  dollars. 
Peter  quickly  felt  in  bis  pocket ;  his  first  wish 
was  granted— it  was  full  of  gold  and  silver  pieces, 
and  he  felt  his  limbs  ready  to  begin  a  dance, 
rivalling  in  elegance  the  far-famed  movements  of 
the  king ;  Peter  chose  bis  partner,  and  took  his 
place  among  the  dancers.      The.  King  of  the 
Dance  placed  himself  near  Peter,  in  whom,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  a  rival  who  would  soon 
dispute  his  right  to  that  title,  which  had  so  long 
distinguished  him ;  for  when  he  pirouetted  three 
feet  high  in  the  air,  Peter  surpassed  him  by  at 
least  a  foot ;  and  the  mincing  paces,  which  were 
once  so  admired,  were  quite  outdone  by  the  supe- 
rior elegance  of  the  young  glass-maker.    All  this 
\  surprised  the  by-standers ;  but  when  they  heard 
i  that  the  elegant  young  man  was  the  richest  glass- 
;  manufacturer  in  the  forest,  their  astonishment 
ft  changed  into  feelings  of  respect.    Peter  lost  more 
>  than  twenty  dollars  in  play  that  evening,  yet  he 
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rattled  the  money  in  his  pockets,  as  if  he  had 

many  hundreds  still  left. 

The  King  of  the  Dance  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain  his  name ;  hut  Peter  was  distinguished  by 
the  still  more  flattering  appellation  of  the 
Emperor. 

Among  the  most  daring  gamesters,  none  ven- 
tured so  far  as  Peter ;  bat  the  more  he  lost,  the 
more  he  won !  for  he  had  wished  always  to  be  as 
rich  as  Eyekiel,  who  was  generally  his  opponent 
at  play ;  therefore,  what  Peter  lost  to  Eyekiel 
was  gain  to  himself. 

By  degrees  he  fell  into  the  lowest  company, 
and  was  oftener  called  Gaming  Peter  than  Em- 
peror of  the  Dance  ;  for  he  generally  sat  all  day 
at  the  public-house,  throwing  dice. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  glass-manufac- 
tory did  not  thrive  under  such  a  master.  Glass, 
indeed  was  made,  but  when  made,  it  was  not  dis- 
posed of  to  any  profit ;  for  it  was  usually  left  on 
hand  so  long,  that  Peter  was  glad  to  sell  it  at 
half  price,  to  traveling  merchants,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  wherewithal  to  pay  the  workmen. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  returning  home  from  the 
public-house,  and — notwithstanding  the  wine  he 
had  swallowed  in  large  quantities,  to  raise  his 
spirits — was  meditating  sorrowfully  on  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune,  he  suddenly  perceived  that  he  had 
a  companion  in  his  walk.  A  second  glance  en- 
abled him  to  recognise  the  Treasure-keeper. 
Peter,  not  quite  sober,  became  violently  excited, 
and  vowed  that  the  little  glass-man  was  the  cause 
of  all  his  misfortunes. 

"  Where  are  now  my  horses  and  my  gig?"  he 
cried;  •«  What  is  the  use  of  my  glass-manufac- 
tory ?  I  was  happier  as  a  charcoal-burner  than  I 
am  now.  Then,  at  least,  I  had  no  anxiety  about 
pay-day  :  but  now ;  what  am  I  to  do  when  the 
sheriff  comes  to  value  my  goods,  and  will  sell 
them  by  auction — to  my  shame — to  pay  my 
creditors?" 

"  Well,"  answered  the  Treasure-keeper,  «<  that 
is  not  my  fault;  are  these  reproaches  the  reward 
of  my  benevolence  ?  Who  put  it  into  your  head 
to  wish  so  foolishly  ?  You  desired  to  be  a  glass- 
maker,  and  yet  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of 
your  glass  when  it  had  been  made  for  you  !  Did 
I  not  caution  you  as  to  your  wishes?  Oh,  Peter, 
you  wanted  sense,  sound  sense  and  prudence." 

"  Sense  and  prudence  !"  answered  Peter  ;  "do 
not  talk  to  me  of  sense  and  prudence  !  I  am  as 
clever  a  lad  as  any  other  in  this  forest,  and  that  I 
will  soon  teach  you,  Mr.  Glassman." 

With  these  words,  he  seized  the  little  man 
roughly  by  the  collar,  exclaiming,   "  Now,  Mr 
Treasure-keeper  in  pine-wood  green,  I  have  you 
fast,  and  you  shall  not  go  until  you  grant  me  my 
third  wish ;  pay  me  down  on  the  spot  two  hun- 


dred thousand   dollars,  and   give  me  a  hotise, 

and Oh  !   oh  !"  he  shrieked,  and  wruig  the 

hand  which  had  grasped  the  collar  of  the  little 
glass-man;  for  the  latter  had  suddenly  changed 
himself  into  burning  glass,  and  disappeared. 

Peter  did  not  soon  forget  his  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude, for  his  swollen  hand  reminded  him  of  it 
constantly  ;  but  he  smothered  the  voice  of  con- 
science, and  reasoned  thus  :  "  When  the  manu- 
factory is  sold,  and  all  my  debts  paid,  I  shall  still 
have  as  much  as  Eyekiel  the  Great,  and  while 
there  is  gold  to  play  for  on  Sunday,  my  store 
will  not  fail." 

Certainly,  Peter,  you  say  true ;  you  are  ever 
to  remain  as  rich  as  Eyekiel ;  but  when  Eyekiel 
is  poor,  how  rich  will  you  be? 

And  now  were  Peter's  fortunes  drawing  to  a 
crisis ;  Eyekiel  lost  his  last  dollar  at  play,  and 
Peter  vainly  searched  his  pockets  for  the  remnant 
of  all  his  wealth  !  Then  did  he  remember  his 
first  wish,  and  he  groaned  bitterly  as  his  folly 
stared  him  in  the  face. 

No  friendly  star  lighted  the  wretched  Peter  to 
his  home  that  night ;  and  darker  than  the  black 
darkness  that  shrouded  every  thing  else  from  his 
sight,  strode  a  well-known  gigantic  figure  by  his 
side,  and  a  well-known  voice  said  : — 

"It  is  all  over  with  you,  Peter  Munk;  all 
your  glory  is  at  an  end,  and  I  'could  have  told 
you,  long  ago,  how  it  would  be,  if  you  put  your- 
self into  the  hands  of  that  stupid  glass-maker ; 
you  can  now  see  how  those  fare  who  despise  my 
counsels.  But  I  will  not  be  hard  on  you.  I  pity 
your  miserable  condition ;  no  one  ever  yet  re- 
pented of  following  my  advice,  and  I  will  give 
you  another  opportunity  of  seeking  it.  All  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  at  your  service  ;  you  will  find 
me  at  any  hour  you  like,  at  any  place  you  will 
name,  in  the  pine-wood." 

Peter  knew  very  well  who  thus  addressed  him ; 
he  wished  to  answer;  but  a  cold  shudder  came 
over  him,  and  he  ran  hastily  home. 

When  Peter  went  to  his  manufactory  the  next 
morning,  he  found  his  workmen  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  three  visitors,  in  whom  he  recog- 
nized a  sheriff  and  two  policemen.  The  sheriff 
wished  Peter  a  good  morning,  asked  him  how  he 
had  slept,  and  then  drew  from  his  pocket-book  s 
long  bill,  which  confirmed  the  poor  glass-maker's 
worst  fears. 

«  Can  you  cast,  accounts,  or  not  ?"  asked  the 
sheriff,  ironically ;  "  come,  be  quick,  for  time 
presses,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  business  on 
hand." 

Peter,  who  knew  he  was  ruined,  desired  the 
sheriff  to  value  his  house  and  furniture.  Peter 
thought  to  himself,  <<  I  am  not  far  from  the  pine- 
wood,  and  since  the  little  spirit  will  not  aid  me, 
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e'en  betake  myself  to  the  great  one ! "  He 
the  pine- wood  at  swiftly  as  if  the  police- 
id  been  at  bia  heels.  When  he  reached 
t  where  the  treasure-keeper  had  appeared 
,  it  aeemed  as  if  he  were  palled  back  by 
aible  band;  but  he  disengaged  himself 
i  grasp,  and  continued  to  run  till  he  bad 
the  ditch  which  had  formerly  saved  him 
utch  Michael's  fury  ;  wheu  on  the  other, 
paused  to  take  breath,  and  ere  he  had  re* 
himself,  he  whom  he  sought  stood  by  his 

rou  are  here,"  said  Michael  scornfully, 
e  more  fortunate  than  you  deserve  to  be, 
Jig  with  a  whole  skin.  What  could  you 
lee  from  such  a  niggardly  little  fellow  as 
-man  ?  But  all  your  dealings  with  him 
.  Come  to  my  house,  and  we  will  have 
•affic  together." 

ic,"  thought  Peter,  «  what  have  I  got  to 
?  Will  he  have  me  serve  him  I  won- 
fowever,  he  said  nothing,  but  followed 
along  a  steep,  woodland  path,  which  led 
cleft  in  the  side  of  a  pine-covered  hill, 
eaped  into  the  gloomy  abyss  from  the 
crags  which  encircled  its  yawning 
d  assisted  Peter  to  descend,  who,  on 
the  ground,  found  himself  in  a  dimly- 
bterraneau  passage,  through  the  many 
>f  which  his  guide  conducted  him,  until 
ed  a  small  but  good  house ;  into  this 
lael  led  him,  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
ing  in  no  wise  from  those  above  ground, 
stove,  the  wooden  clock,  the  broad 
le  kitchen  utensils  arranged  on  pro- 
elves — all  were  familiar  to  Peter's 
:hael  offered  him  a  seat  at  the  table, 
te  placed  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  couple 
and  whilst  they  regaled  themselves, 
iael  related  such  interesting  tales  of 
Is,  of  magnificent  cities  and  rivers, 
;ould  no  longer  restrain  himself,  and 
t  how  much  he  wished  he  could  thus 
d ,  and  see  similar  ad  ventures.  «  Ah ! 
ry  easy  to  talk  about,"  answered 
it  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  go  seek- 
eotures  ;  you,  whose  foolish  heart 
every  thing ;  and  then  you  have  fan- 
f  hooor  and  the  like ;  what  did  you 
on  lost  your  last  dollar,  and  were 
>f  the  public-house  with  contempt  ? 
ou  felt  a  great  deal ;  but  where  did 
>id  it  affect  your  head,  Peter  ?  And 
rifT  came  this  morning  to  turn  you 
i  world,  a  homeless  wretch,  did  the 
cold,  calculating  countenance  give 
hs  ?      Tell  me,  Peter,  where  do  you 


« In  my  heart,"  replied  Peter,  placing  his  hand 
on  his  left  side,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  still  its 
throbbingB. 

« Do  not  be  offended  with  me,"  continued 
Michael,  « if  I  tell  you  plainly  that  you  have 
thrown  away  many  hundred  dollars  on  beggars, 
and  such  like  unprofitable  persons  ;  let  me  now 
ask  you,  what  did  you  get  in  return  ?  Blessings  ? 
aye,  blessings,  and  much  good  did  they  do  you ; 
have  they  preserved  you  from  want,  from  sick- 
ness, from  sorrow  ?  I  trow  not,  Peter  ;  and 
what  do  yon  think  of  the  matter  ?  and  what  made 
you  so  tender  to  the  beggars,  so  careless  of  your 
own  prosperity?  was  it  your  head,  your  eyes, 
your  arms,  your  tongue,  or  any  other  of  your 
members  ?  No,  Peter,  it  was  your  heart — your 
foolish  heart.'9 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  asked  Peter,  mourn- 
fully ;  « I  try  in  vain  to  master  my  heart,  but 
in  spite  of  me  it  throbs  and  beats." 

"  I  believe  you,"  interrupted  his  host,  laugh- 
ing.    <<  Poor  fellow,  you  cannot  help  yourself  in 
this   case;    but   give  me  the   useless  throbbing 
;!  thing,  and  you  will  see  how  pleasant  life  .\  ill  be 
without  it !" 

»  Give  you  my  heart !"  cried  Peter,  violently 
excited.  »«  No,  never !  why,  I  should  die  on  the 
spot !" 

««Aye,  that  you  would,"  answered  Michael 
quietly,  "  if  a  surgeon  were  to  U tempt  to  extract 
it  from  your  breast;  but  that  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, good  friend ;  compose  yourself,  and  follow 
me. 


>i 


Michael  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  opening  a  door, 
led  Peter  into  an  inner  room. 

His  heart  throbbed  more  than  ever  it  had  done 
before,  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  and  looked 
around  him.  The  room  contained  nothing  but  a 
number  of  wooden  stands,  on  each  of  which  was 
placed  a  glass  box,  containing  a  transparent  fluid, 
whereon  floated  a  heart,  a  human  heart !  Each 
of  these  boxes  was  labelled  with  the  name  of  him 
whose  heart  it  contained. 

Peter  read  with  eager  curiosity  the  name  of  the 
sheriff,  of  Eyekiel  the  Great,  the  Long  Schlurker, 
the  King  of  the  Dance,  and  many  more  of  his  most 
envied  acquaintances.  <<  Look  !"  exclaimed 
Michael,  <<  those  who  once  owned  these  hearts 
have  cast  them  away  for  ever  !  they  have  done 
with  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  and  right 
glad  are  they  to  have  expelled  from  their  breasts 
so  troublesome  a  guest." 

"  But  what  do  they  carry  in  their  breast  in- 
stead ?"  asked  Peter,  anxiously. 

"  This,"  replied  Michael,  handing  him  a  heart 
of  stone. 

«  What !"    cried  Peter,  unable   to  repress  a 
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shudder  at  the  light.     <<  A  heart  of  stone!  is  it 
not  veiy  heavy  and  cold,  Mr.  Michael?" 

"  It  is  cool,  certainly ;  hut  what  do  you  want 
with  a  warm  heart?  It  is  a  very  qni*t  one, 
Peter ;  it  never  swells  with  anger,  or  sinks  with 
fear ;  it  throbs  not  at  grief,  nor  beats  with  the 
sickness  of  disappointed  hopes." 

<<  And  is  this  all  you  mean  to  give  me?"  asked 
Peter,  fretfully;  "  I  came  for  gold,  and  you  give 
me  nothing  hut  a  bit  of  stone." 

<<  Well,  I  think  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  are 
enough  to  begin  with,  and,  when  they  are  spent, 
millions  more  are  at  your  service." 

«  A  hundred  thousand  dollars !"  cried  Peter 
joyfully  ;  «  excellent !  give  me  the  stone  and  the 
dollars,  and  here  is  my  heart,  with  all  its  cares 
and  troubles." 

"You  are  a  wise  fellow,  Peter,"  answered  the 
host,  laughing  in  a  friendly  manner ;  "  come,  let 
us  go  hack  to  our  wine ;  when  we  have  drunk 
enough,  I  will  count  out  the  money  for  you !" 

They  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and  drank 
until  sleep  overpowered  Peter,  and  he  lost  all 
consciousness  of  his  situation. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  in  a  hand- 
some carriage  upon  the  high  road ;  behind  him, 
as  a  dark  speck  in  the  landscape,  lay  the  Black 
Forest. 

At  first,  he  doubted  that  it  could  be  himself 
who  thus  rode  in  state,  richly  dressed,  and  he 
could  not  help  wondering  also,  that  he  felt  no 
regret  at  leaving  his  home  for  the  first  time. 
He  thought  on  his  peaceful  forest  life,  and  on  his 
poor  old  mother,  whom  he  left  in  helpless 
misery;  but  not  a  sigh  could  he  heave,  not  a 
tear  could  he  drop.  «  So  much  the  better !" 
said  he  to  himself.  "  Tears  and  sighs,  love  of 
home,  and  fond  regrets  come  from  the  heart ;  and 
thanks  to  Dutch  Michael,  mine  is  cold  for  ever- 
more !" 

For  two  years  he  traveled,  but  ih  vain  did  he 
seek  for  pleasures  ;  in  vain  he  saw  the  most 
beautiful  landscapes,  the  most  ingenious  works 
of  art.  Nature  had  no  longer  a  hold  on  his  affec- 
tions ;  his  heart  had  no  connection  with  his  eyes 
•r  ears ;  no  fine  pictures,  sweet  music,  and  the 
kind  smile  of  friendship's  life — the  warm  grasp 
of  friendship's  hand — all  passed  unheeded  by. 
The  only  pleasures  left  him  were  sensual— eat- 
ing, drinking,  sleeping ;  so  passed  his  life. 

At  length  he  returned  home  ;  his  carriage 
rolled  over  the  soft  sward,  through  the  long, 
shadowy  vistas  of  his  native  forest ;  his  eye  once 
more  rested  on  the  tall  figures,  and  honest, 
friendly  countenances  of  his  countrymen ;  his  ear 
was  again  met  by  the  sound  of  the  woodman's 
stroke ;  every  thing  was  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  surely  now  rejoice ;  but 


no !  he  had  a  heart  of  stone;  and  if  stone  weeps 
not  for  sorrow,  neither  can  it  laugh  for  joy. 

His  first  visit  was  to  Dutch  Michael,  who  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome. 

«  Michael,"  said  Peter,  <•  I  have  now  seen  the 
world ;  but  nothing  that  I  have  seen  has  given 
me  any  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  That  stony 
thing  of  yours  that  I  carry  in  my  breast  oppres- 
ses me  grievously.  I  am  never  sorrowful,  it  is 
true ;  nor  am  I  ever  angry ;  but  then  I  never 
rejoice,  and  I  am,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
more  dead  than  alive.  Could  you  not  make  this 
heart  of  stone  a  little  more  excitable  ?  or,  better 
than  all,  give  me  back  my  own  ?" 

The  Wood  Demon  laughed  scorn  fully.  « «  When 
you  are  dead,  Peter  Munk,"  said  he,  "  you  shall 
have  your  soft  heart  again — you  shall  feel  once 
more ;  but  on  earth  this  can  never  be  !  You  do 
not  know  what  you  are  talking  about ;  you  are 
weary  of  traveling  ;  but  establish  yourself  at 
home — marry — use  your  riches,  and  you  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your  heart." 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  forest  that 
Gaming  Peter  had  returned  richer  than  he  had 
ever  been. 

Peter  now  engaged  in  the  corn  trade,  and 
carried  on  extensive  dealings  with  the  poor  of  the 
forest,  in  which  he  displayed  great  avarice  and 
harshness.  When  his  customers  could  not  pay 
their  bills,  Peter  would  brook  no  delay;  the 
sheriff  was  immediately  sent  to  seize  their  goods, 
and  turn  all  families  out  of  doors.  At  first,  this 
occasioned  Peter  some  inconvenience ;  for  the 
unhappy  beings  he  had  ruined  besieged  his  house — 
the  men  entreating  forbearance,  the  women  weep- 
ing silently,  and  the  children  clamoring  for 
bread ;  but  he  soon  put  an  end  to  "  this  cat's 
squalling,"  as  he  termed  it,  by  setting  a  couple 
of  bull-dogs  on  his  petitioners. 

But  the  most  troublesome  and  incorrigible  of 
them  was  <<  the  old  woman,"  who  was  no  other 
than  Peter's  own  aged  mother.  Barbara  Munk 
had  long  been  in  great  poverty,  and  forced  to 
subsist  on  the  bounty  of  some  charitable  persons ; 
but,  when  her  wealthy  son  returned,  she  hoped  to 
end  her  days  in  peace  and  plenty.  Her  hopes 
were  bitterly  disappointed.  Peter  would  do 
nothing  for  her.  Sometimes,  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, when  she  tottered  to  the  door  of  his  house, 
be  would  send  her  a  small  piece  of  money,  by  a 
servant,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and  though 
he  marked  well  her  pale  face,  her  entreating 
looks,  her  feeble,  bowed-down  form,  and  thin, 
out-stretched  hand ;  though  he  heard  her  trembling 
voice,  as  she  thanked  the  servant  and  wished  his 
master  health  and  happiness,  though  her  hollow 
cough  met  bis  ear,  as  she  turned  in  sadness  from 
his  door,  thinly  clad  and  half  starving,  nothing 
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main  any  impression  on  his  heart  of  stone! 
y  regretted  that  he  had  spent  even  the 
'  sum  he  had  sent  to  her,  on  other  than 
f. 

r  at  length  determined  to  marry,  but  as  he 
d  to  make  a  very  prudent  choice,  he  took 
e,  and  went  hither  and  thither  throughout 
id,  and  he  might  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
ga  wife  from  the  many  fair  forest-maidens, 
utifal  as  they  were,  not  one  was  beautiful 
for  him.  He  had  almost  given  up  his 
when  he  heard  that  the  loveliest  and 

maiden  in  the  neighborhood  was  the 
r  of  a  poor  wood-cutter.  Timid  as  she 
,  she  lived  quietly  with  her  father,  and 
owed  herself  upon  the  green,  nor  sought 
1  the  dancea  and  sports  which  were  the 
f  the  forest  youth. 

Peter  heard  of  her,  he  made  up  his  mind 
should  be  his  wife,  and  accordingly  he 
early  opportunity  of  riding  over  to  the 
Jt,  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
ode. 

>odman  received  the  wealthy  Mr.  Munk 
small  astonishment;  how  much  more 
rprised  when  he  learnt  his  errand !    The 

Peter's  gracious  proposal  was  not  long 
the  woodman  promised  his  daughter 
bout  consulting  her,  and  shortly  after, 
Lisbeth  became  Peter  M unk's  bride. 
was  young,  and  youth  is  ever  hopeful ; 
be  had  anticipated  more  happiness  than 
ted  to  experience. 

is  not  unkind  to  her.  and  she  might 
t  to  love  him,  but  his  heartless  conduct 
>r  around  him,  especially  to  his  old 
ieved  her  more  than  she  could  say. 
irst  entered  on  her  duties  as  bis  wife, 
mistress  of  his  house,  she  gave  away 
as  to  those  who  stood  in  need,  and 
i  aged  person  pass  her  door  without  a 
[rink.  But  when  Peter  found  out  that 
r  practice,  and  in  truth  Lisbeth  took 
conceal  it,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
lid   be,  "  dare  you  waste  my  fortune 

did  you  bring  so  very  much  into  my 
you   presume  to  give  away  what  you 

Let  me  hear  of  no  more  such  doings, 
feel  the  weight  of  my  hand." 
eth's  tears  flowed  fast,  as  she  listened 
nd's  cruel  words ;  but  had  she  known 
rt  was  hard,  even  as  stone,  Lisbeth 
wept  and  wondered  still  more !  And 
she  saw  a  beggar  approaching  the 
oald  shut  her  eyes  not  to  see  his 
o,  and  clasp  her  hands  tightly  to 
1  from  unconsciously  finding  their 
u 

1 


One  day,  Lisbeth  sat  at  her  cottage  door,  look- 
ing out  on  the  green  sward  that  surrounded  it, 
whilst  her  busy  fingers  plied  the  distaff;  the 
forest  trees  spread  far  and  wide  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  there  were  openings  here  and  there,  and 
the  evening  sun  was  gilding  the  dark  green  foliage, 
and  casting  lengthened  shadows  athwart  the 
woody  paths ;  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  breath 
of  flowers,  and  tuneful  with  the  voice  of  birds : 
the  lovely  weather  and  the  quiet  woodland  scene 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  Lisbeth;  her  husband, 
too,  was  absent  from  home,  and,  altogether,  she 
was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  been  for  many 
weeks  past. 

Her  light-hearted  song  was  soon  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  way-worn  traveler ;  he  was 
an  aged  man,  but  heavily  laden  with  a  great  sack, 
which  he  with  difficulty  deposited  before  Lisbeth 's 
door,  and  implored  her  to  take  pity  on  him,  and 
give  him  a  draught  of  water;  "for  really,"  said 
he,  ««I  am  so  exhausted,  that  unless  I  have  some 
refreshment  I  shall  faint  on  the  spot." 

Lisbeth  hastened  to  the  cottage,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  mug  of  water  ;  but  when  she 
reached  the  door,  and  saw  the  poor  old  man 
sitting  on  his  sack,  pale,  faint,  and  weary,  tears 
filled  her  eyes;  perhaps  she  remembered,  too, 
that  Peter  was  not  at  home,  for  she  put  down  the 
water,  filled  a  goblet  with  sparkling  wine,  and 
carried  it,  with  a  large  slice  of  rye-bread,  to  the 
poor  traveler. 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  till  large  tears  rolled 
down  his  withered  cheeks;  he  then  said  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  I  am  an  old,  a  very  old  man ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  in  all  my  life  one  who  gave 
so  freely,  so  kindly.  You  will  not  want  your 
reward,  however :  such  a  heart  cannot  remain 
unrewarded !" 

"  It  shall  not!  the  reward  is  ready,"  cried  a 
thundering  voice,  and  Lisbeth  and  the  traveler 
beheld,  with  equal  astonishment  and  dismay,  the 
flushed  and  angry  countenance  of  Peter  Munk. 

"  And  this  is  the  way  you  amuse  yourself  in 
my  absence,  by  giving  away  my  choicest  wine  to 
beggars,  and  offering  my  own  goblet  for  the  use 
of  vagabonds?  There,  take  your  promised  re- 
ward !" 

Lisbeth  had  thrown  herself  at  her  husband  s 
feet;  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  implored  for- 
giveness ;  but  what  does  a  heart  of  stone  know  of 
compassion  ?  Peter  seized  his  riding  whip,  and, 
with  all  his  force,  struck  with  its  massive  handle, 
the  fair  forehead  of  his  kneeling  wife ;  she  uttered 
no  cry,  but  sank  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  the  dis- 
mayed traveler.  As  he  bent  over  the  lovely 
form  to  see  if  life  yet  remained,  the  old  man  spake 
in  a  well-known  voice,  "It  is  all  over,  Peter 
i  Munk;  you  have  crashed  the  loveliest  and  sweetest 
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flower  of  the  forest,  and  for  you  it  shall  never  ]  pine  and  saluted  it  as  heretofore,  no  cheering  son- 
beam  broke  through  the  thick  branches  over  head 
to  light  up  the  scene.  In  a  sad,  faltering  tone,  he 
said — 


bloom  again."  > 

The  color  forsook  Peter's  cheek  as  he  answered,  > 

«  So  it  is  yon,  Mr.  Treasure- keeper  ?    However,  \ 

what  is  done,  is  done,  and  cannot  be  helped  now.  ; 

3  only  hope  that  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  the  \ 

murder."  ) 

"Wretch!"  answered  the  Glass- man,  "  what 
would  it  boot  me  to  bring  your  body  to  the  gal- 
lows ?  It  is  not  earthly  judges  you  have  to  fear, 
but  fear  him  to  whom  you  have  sold  your  soul." 

"And  if  I  have  sold  my  soul,  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  it !  it  was  you  who  drove  me  to  it,  and 
on  you  be  its  blood  for  ever." 

Peter  trembled  at  his  rashness,  as  he  beheld 
the  changed  form  of  the  glass-man,  who,  in  fearful 
rage,  flung  himself  upon  the  cowardly  wretch, 
and  struck  him  to  the  ground. 

"Worm!"  burst  in  thundering  accents  from 
his  lips,  «  I  could  destroy  you  in  a  moment,  and 
send  you  to  the  doom  you  bo  justly  merit ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  your  dead  wife,  who  gave  me  food 
and  drink,  I  spare  you  for  the  present.  Your 
punishment  will  not,  however,  be  long  delayed ; 
you  cannot  live  for  ever ;  and  you  shall  then 
repent  to  all  eternity  your  dealings  with  Dutch 
Michael." 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Peter  Munk  was 
found  by  some  passers-by,  lying  on  the  ground  at 
his  own  door.  It  was  long  ere  he  could  convince 
himself  that  all  that  had  passed  was  dire  reality, 
and  no  frightful  dream,  as  he  had  at  first  supposed. 

The  deep  solitude  of  his  home  was  oppressive 
to  him.  True,  he  had  a  heart  of  stone,  and  could 
not  feel ;  but  whenever  the  thought  of  his  gentle 
wife,  murdered  by  his  hand,  came  across  him, 
he  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf;  every  thing 
seemed  to  accuse  him  and  make  his  heart  of  stone 
heavier  than  lead.  The  tears  of  .the  poor  that 
had  failed  to  soften  him,  the  curses  of  those  on 
whom  he  had  set  his  dogs,  the  silent  despair  of 
his  mother,  the  blood  of  the  lovely  Lisbeth,  all 
cried  out  for  vengeance  upon  him ! 

His  dreams,  too,  were  very  fearful ;  but  when  \ 
his  terror  was  greatest,  a  sweet,  low  voice  \ 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "Dear  Peter,  seek  a  warmer 
heart."  This  happened  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession. 

Peter's  remorse  and  dread  of  detection  and 
punishment  increased  hourly;  he  felt  the  voice 
to  be  that  of  his  injured  wife;  he  thought  much 
of  the  punishment  threatened  by  the  Glass-man, 
and  at  length  he  determined  to  follow  the  gentle 
spirit's  advice  and  seek  a  warm  heart.  He  put 
on  his  Sunday  suit,  as  he  had  done  in  happier 
days  on  similar  occasions,  and  went  to  the  pine- 
knoll.  He  soon  reached  the  spot ;  the  day  was  a 
gloomy  one,  and,  as  he  stood  before  the  gigantic 


"  O  !   Treasure-keeper,  in  pine-wood  green 

For  many  a  rolling  year, 
Lord  of  the  shadowy  woodland  scene, 

Skew  thyself  to  me  hen.''1 

Then  the  little  Glass-man  came  forth  from  the 
underwood,  but  he  gave  no  friendly  greeting  to 
the  unhappy  Peter ;  he  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  his  jerkin  and  hat  of  black-spun  glass, 
and  a  long  weeper  attached  to  the  pointed  crown 
of  the  latter. 

Peter  knew  but  too  well  for  whom  he  sorrowed. 
«  What  is  your  business  with  me,  Peter  Munk?" 
asked  he  in  a  sad  tone. 

« I  have  still  a  wish,  Mr.  Treasure-keeper," 
answered  Peter  with  downcast  eyes. 

«  Can  hearts  of  stone  wish?"  replied  the  Glass- 
man  ;  « you  nave  every  thing  your  wicked 
thoughts  can  desire,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  gratify 
them  further." 

«<  But  you  promised  me  three  wishes,  Mr. 
Glass-man,  and  I  have  still  one  remaining;  will 
you  consent  to  gratify  it  ?" 

« I  will,  if  it  be  a  reasonable  one,"  answered 
the  spirit ;  "  at  any  rate  let  me  hear  it." 

"Oh !  Mr.  Treasure-keeper, "  cried  the  wretched 
man,  «<  I  implore  you  to  take  this  stone  out  of  my 
breast ;  give  me  back  my  living  heart !  this  is 
my  sole  desire  on  earth !" 

«  Give  yon  back  your  heart !  did  I  take  it  from 
you  ?    Ask  it  of  Dutch  Michael !" 

"  Ah !  he  will  never,  never  give  it  me." 

«  You  make  me  pity  you,  wicked  as  you  are," 
said  the  Glass-man,  with  a  sorrowful  look ;  "  and 
as  your  wish  is  the  best  you  could  form,  I  will 
help  you  to  its  fulfilment.  Listen  and  do  just  as 
I  tell  you."  He  then  gave  Peter  directions  how 
to  act,  and  handed  him  a  little  cross  of  pure  white 
glass.  «  Michael  can  neither  touch  your  life  nor 
your  liberty  whilst  you  fight  him  with  this 
weapon;  and  when  you  have  found  what  you 
seek,  return  again  to  me." 

Peter  Munk  took  the  little  cross,  and  set  oat 
for  Michael's  dwelling.  He  called  him  three 
times  by  his  name,  and  the  giant  stood  before 
him. 

«  So  you  have  killed  your  wife,  Peter !"  said 
he  with  fearful  laughter ;  «  if  you  had  not  pot  an 
end  to  her,  she  would  have  ruined  you  with  her 
charity ;  but  you  must  leave  the  country  for  a 
little  while ;  and  I  guess  you  are  even  now  come 
for  some  money  for  your  journey." 

«  1  am  come  to  deprive  you  of  some  of  your 
treasure,  certainly,"  said  Peter. 
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Michael  led  Peter  into  his  cottage,  ami  handed 
him  several  rouleaux  of  dollars. 

Peter  counted  them  over,  and  said,  <<  Now, 
Michael,  I  wish  to  he  convinced  that  yon  have 
my  living  heart  in  yonr  possession,  and  that  1 
have  a  stone  in  its  place." 

«  What !  is  it  not  so?"  cried  Michael,  astonished ; 
<<  do  yon  not  feel  yonr  heart  as  cold  as  ice  in  your 
breast?  can  you  repent,  or  feel  sorrow  and  fear  ? 
And  I  assure  you,  moreover,  Peter  Munk,  that  I 
have  your  living  heart  quite  safe  in  the  other  room 
in  a  glass  box." 

Upon  this,  the  demon  smiling  grimly,  threw 
open  the  door  into  the  inner  room,  and  cried, 
"  Here,  Peter,  come  and  see  your  own  heart ; 
does  it  not  beat  high?  could  wax  do  that  ?" 

«« I  do  not  know,11  said  Peter ;  «  but  this  I 
know,  that  that  heart  is  made  of  some  material 
or  other." 

«<  Of  course  it  is  made  of  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,  you  simpleton,"  said  Michael  angrily; 
"  here,  take  it  in  your  hand,  feel  how  it  throbs, 
and  then  doubt  if  it  be  yours." 

Peter  took  the  heart,  pressed  it  to  his  side,  felt 
indeed  its  anxious  throbbings,  and  could  now  re- 
joice that  it  was  once  more  in  his  power. 

<<  Well,  how  do  you  feel  ?"  asked  Michael 
anxiously. 

«  Better  than  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Michael ;  and,  moreover,  I  do  not  intend  to  part 
with  my  heart  again,  now  that  I  have  it." 

«  I  see,  you  do  not  know  me  yet,  Peter ;  come, 
give  me  back  the  heart  again,  if  you  please." 

«  Not  so,  Mr.  Michael,"  cried  Peter,  stepping 
back  and  holding  up  the  little  cross ;  "  I  have 
been  cheated  by  you,  and  now  it  is  fairly  my 
turn  to  deprive  you  of  what  is  not  yours." 

The  effect  produced  by  these  words  was  fear- 
ful ;  Michael  fell  back  ashamed  before  the  cross  ; 
Peter  fled  hastily  from  the  spot,  followed  by  the 
ravings  and  threaten  inga  of  the  conquered  demon. 

A  fearful  storm  burst  over  the  forest ;  the  peals 
of  thunder  were  echoed  by  the  hollow  rocks 
around ;  the  vivid  lightning  flashed  across  the 
narrow  path,  illuminating  the  dark  recesses  and 
long  shadowy  avenues  of  the  pine* wood;  and  the 
tall  trees  swayed  and  creaked  in  the  wind,  whilst 
their  outspread  branches  proved  a  slight  protec- 
tion to  the  bewildered  Peter  from  the  heavy  rain 
that  poured  in  torrents  down.  He  held  on  his 
course,  however,  and  paused  not  till  he  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Glass-man's 
pine-tree  stood. 

His  heart  beat  joyfully,  but  his  only  cause  for 
joy  was,  that  it  beat  at  all ;  for  memory  was  busy 
with  him,  setting  before  his  affrighted  con- 
science the  dark  catalogue  of  his  crimes. 

He  thought  mournfully  of  his  aged  mother ;  he 


forgot  not  his  inhuman  cruelty  to  his  poor  debtors  ; 
but  chiefly  did  he  think— and  the  thought  was 
agony  —of  the  lovely  and  gentle  wife  he  had  sac- 
rificed to  his  avarice.  Large  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  and  deep  sobs  impeded  his  utterance, 
as  he  again  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Treasure-keeper. 

The  little  man  was  smoking  peacefully,  and 
seemed  in  better  spirits  than  before. 

«  Why  do  you  weep,  Peter  ?"  asked  he ;  "  have 
you  not  succeeded?  have  you  still  your  stony 
heart?" 

«  Ah,  Mr.  Glass-man,"  answered  poor  Peter, 
«  when  I  had  my  cold  heart  I  could  not  weep, 
my  eyes  were  as  dry  as  the  thirsty  flowers  in 
July.  No ;  I  have  my  living  heart  again,  but  it 
is  ready  to  break  at  the  remembrance  of  all  my 
crimes." 

"  Peter,  you  kave  been  very  wicked,"  said  the 
Glass-man  solemnly ;  «  wealth  and  idleness  have 
been  your  ruin;  but,  great  as  your  misdeeds  have 
been,  there  is  still  hope  for  you.  Remember, 
Peter,  that  the  cold  heart  is  gone,  I  trust  for  ever, 
and  therefore  hope  for  a  better  mind !" 

"  I  can  hope  for  nothing,"  said  Peter  despair- 
ingly. « I  am  alone  on  the  earth ;  my  conscience 
my  only  companion,  and  an  accusing  conscience 
gives  the  guilty  soul  no  rest.  My  mother  can 
never  forgive  my  conduct  to  her;  perhaps  she 
may  be  dead  too,  killed  by  her  son's  unkindness. 
And  my  wife !  my  Lisbeth !  Oh !  Mr.  Treasure- 
keeper,  all  you  can  do  for  me  is  to  put  an  end  to 
my  remorse  by  slaying  me  on  the  spot.  I  pray 
you,  do  so,  and  end  my  woes." 

«  What  ?"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  turning  on 
Peter  a  look  which  seemed  to  chill  the  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  in  a  voice  of  terrible  anger — «  What 
say  est  thou?  Dost  thou  seek  death?  Thou, 
the  miser,  the  drunkard,  the  murderer  ?  But,  be 
it  so ;'  I  will  grant  your  request.  My  axe  is  hard 
at  hand." 

<<  O  mercy  !  mercy  !"  shrieked  Peter  in  agony 
of  terror,  « I  thought  not  what  I  said  ;  O  spare 
me,  spare  me!  I  am  unfit  to  live,  but  more  unfit 
to  die !" 

<<  No,  no,"  cried  the  Glass-man,  "  it  is  too  late 
now ;  you  have  asked  for  death,  and  you  shall  die. 
I  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer." 

«  Spare  me  but  for  a  day  !"  exclaimed  Peter, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees. 

«  Why  should  I  spare  you  ?"  asked  the  Glass- 
man  with  a  bitter  sneer;  "you  spared  not  Lis- 
beth." 

«  But  a  half  a  day,  then,  that  I  may  spend  it  in 
prayer  ?" 

«« No,  nor  a  quarter  of  a  day — no,  nor  an  hour 
— no,  nor  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Come,  bare  your 
neck  for  the  axe !" 
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So  saying,  the  Glass-man  went  behind  the  pine-  \  the  Treasure-keeper.  "  But  if  I  spare  yon  at 
tree,  and  was  lost  from  sight.  Peter  continued  j  their  prayer,  it  is  because  I  have  hopes  that  yon 
kneeling  on  the  grass,  offering  up  such  prayers  as  j  will  henceforth  be  a  different  man.  I  grant  yon 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  thus  awaited  his  death  stroke.  \  life ;  take  heed  you  do  not  abuse  the  gift.  I  grant 
Oh !  the  agony  of  those  few  minutes — for  they  j  you  life,  but  it  is  upon  the  condition  that  you  set 
were  minutes,  though  they  seemed  like  years — \  yourself  in  earnest  to  the  great  task  of  reformation, 
while  the  Glass-man  was  absent !  \  You  have  been  greedy  and  sensual  :   now  you 

When  those  minutes  were  past,  Peter  heard  \  must  mortify  your  appetites.  You  are  by  nature 
light  footsteps  behind  him.  He  groaned  bitterly  ^  covetous  :  now  you  must  labor  hard,  and  give  a 
— <<  Oh  that  I  had  been  wise !  oh  that  I  had  <  portion  of  all  you  earn  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
listened  to  advice !  Oh  that  it  were  not  too  late  \  You  have  neglected  to  pray  :  take  heed  that  one 
now  to  show  my  contrition  !"  \  night  in  every  week — the  night  of  the  same  day 

<<  I  am  come  to  slay  you,  as  you  desired,"  said  \  in  which  you  attempted  (and,  but  for  my  inter- 
the  Treasure-keeper.  "  Will  you  not  give  me  a  i  vention,  would  have  taken)  your  wife's  life — that 
farewell  look,  Peter  ?"  \  one  night  in  every  week,  from  year's  end  to  year's 

Peter  had  closed  his  eyes  to  escape  the  cold,  i  end,  you  spend  in  prayer  at  the  top  of  yonder 
shimmering  brightness  of  the  descending  axe.  j  mountain.  And  now  farewell ;  but  take  heed 
He  now  opened  them,  and  lo,  it  was  not  the  form  4  that  you  trifle  not  with  the  Treasure-keeper!" 
of  the  old  Glass-man  on  which  his  eyes  first  j  Then  he  disappeared,  and  Peter,  whose  pern- 
rested.  A  sweet,  youthful  countenance  smiled  >  tence  was  sincere,  became  the  master  of  himself 
on  him,  and  a  well-known  aged  face  looked  tear-  j  and  the  conqueror  of  his  evil  passions ;  and  often, 
fully  at  him.  !  during  the  remaining  course  of  his  humble  bat 

"  My  mother !  my  wife !"  cried  he.  «  Lisbeth,  j  pious  and  peaceful  life,  did  Peter  say,  "  It  is  better 
do  you  yet  live  ?  Mother,  can  you  forgive  me  ?  j  to  be  poor  and  contented  with  poverty,  than 
Oh  !  this  is  too  much,  far  too  much."  i  to  be  rolling  in  riches  and  possess  a  cold  hum 

(<A11  is  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  them,"  said  J  withal !" 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  Paul,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  Empress,  was  to  visit  Koscuisko  in  his 
prison,  and  assure  him  of  his  kindness  and  consideration.  By  him  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty ;  and 
Paul,  either  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  his  character,  or,  the  idea  of  receiving  hi*  future  service*, 
offered  him  a  pension,  which  the  noble  Pole  indignantly  refused. 

He  slept!    the   Polish  warrior  slept!    and  o'er  his  l  Reliance  in  his  little  band— and  trust  within  the  sky! 

haunted  mind  j  How  should  he  dread  a  world  of  foes— who  acrer 

Swept  visions  of  departed  days,  the  glorious,  the  unkind :  I  yet  knew  dread, 

When  from  his  hearth  the  peasant  rose— and  from  )  With  Poland's   soil    beneath   his    feet— and   heaven 

his  halls  the  chief,  j  above  his  head  ? 

And  buckled  on  the  sword,  and  vow'd  to  die  or  give  > 

relief :  \  He  dreaded  not,— his  heart  was  firm— his  blade  was 

For  the   foeman's  foot  was  on  the  soil — the  soil  they  \  tried  and  true  ; 

called  their  own —  {  High  on  the  chainless  winds  of  heaven,  his  country*! 

His  arm  suspended  o'er  their  heads — his  eye  upon  \  standard  flew, 

the  throne  !  j  And  brave  men  stood  beneath  its  folds— the  fearlea 

\  and  the  free, 

Once  more  upon  the  battle-field — once  more  upon  the  I  Who    to    a    foreign  conqueror   had   never  bent  the 

field,                                                                       |                knee ! 
He  stood,  the  chosen  one  of  all,  the  last  one  who  would     In  hope  and  strength  renewed  they  came as  roused 

yield  :  <  from  long  repose, 

With  love  of  country  strong  at  heart,— with  courage  ;  And  gathering  to  their  chieftain's  note— looked  down- 
in  his  eye !  v  ward  on  their  foes. 
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nn  his  frown  hills  of  mow  the  far-clad  Roasiaa 


came: 
r  before  him  pleasant  fields,  and   left  behind 

a  flame ! 
9  from  every  cottage  roof—a  flame  in  every 

heart, 

Jove  of  freedom  had  a  home — or  vengeance 

had  a  part ! 

:ious  of  opposing  foes— like  wild  sea-waves 

ihey  poured 

e  a  fair  defenceless  realm,  and  met  instead — a 

sword ! 

osria  sent  her  battle-blast  aloud  upon  the  air, 

>re  no  about  of  anger  heard? — was  there  no 

thunder  there  ? 

1  that  Siboeski  loved, — her  children}  where 

ivere  they  ? 

ke  a  vulture  from  the  skies  she  darted  on  her 

wey ! 

r  not  meet  her  face  to  face  ? — upstarting  in 

ler  track  : 

szekociny's  fatal  field  could  give  the  answer 

ack! 

less  Austria  too  was  there  !— nor  felt  a  blush 
f  shame, 

*  dishonor  dark  and  dull  should  stain  her 
>yal  name , 

isd  the  sword — yet  not  for  her,  who  needed 
oat  her  aid ! 

the  sword,  and  in  the  dust  her  bleeding 
lildren  laid ! 

?ater  came  and   trembled   not,  to  chain  a 
arfol  land; 

Id  she  fear  to  break  her  faith — or  blush  to 
ize  the  brand  ? 

ght, — the  silent  stars  looked  down  upon  a 
ent  land, 

ting  from  a  shadowy  wood  came  forth  a 
le  band, 
of  arm — the   high  of  soul— the  stern  of 
were  there, 

9  stars — around  their  chief,  they  stood  with 
da  all  bare ! 

le   he,  their    leader,  spoke  with  firm  yet 
torn  tone, 

one  drawing  forth  his  blade,  all  crossed 
n  with  his  own  : 

ar  by  Him,  who  rales  above,  and  readeth 

ry  thought, 

tod    breathes  the  breath  of  life,  ye  will 

rrt  him  not ! 

shonor's   breath  may  blast  your  souls  in 

y  part 

>e    hath   bound  these  arms — your  swords 

•  failed  this  heart." 

ipon  the  dark  green  grass — they  took  the 
he  gave  ;  * 

te  lawt  and  fatal  battle,  In  which  the  free- 
nd  was  for  ever  crushed.  Ko«ciu«ko.  it 
hie  attendants  swear  not  k>  desert  him  living 
of  the  enemy.  On  seeing  their  leader  fait, 
three  horses'  killed  nitder  him.  oi.r  of  hi* 
r  him  on  the  head,  ami  IcA  him  for  dead  on 
lie. 


Then  each  one  solemnly  passed  on,  as  passing  to  his 
grave. 

Now  Poland  for  thy  battle-cry !— call  all  thy  children 

forth! 
They  stand  npon  thy  every  shore !  the  armies  of  the 

north ! 
Pause  not  upon  thy  threshold    stones,— a    moment 

may  be  lost ! 
Let  not  a  tear  bedim  your  eyes ! — revenge  is  needed 

most! 
Dispute  their  passage  inch  by  inch-— each  battles  for  a 

home ! 
Arm  Poland  !  down  upon  thy  plains  the  royal-robbers 

come! 

The  morning  broke  !  the  sun  arose  and  looked  upon 

the  earth, 
And  saw  the  sight  of  bannered  men,  all  armed  and 

burying  forth, 
The  noblest  of  the  band  were  there,  — the  prince  and 

peasant,  all 
Went  forth  to  win  the  battle-field,— to  win  the  field  or 

fall! 
They  saw  the  foe  on  every  side, — they  grasped  the 

cup  of  life, 
And  draining  to  the  very  dregs — rushed  madly  to  the 

strife  ! 

The  sun  went  down  with  closing  eye, — but  the  scene 

it  look'd  on  then 
Was   the   rushing  on  of  battle-steeds— the   strife   of 

warrior-men ! 
From  morn  till  night  they  mixed  in  tight,  and  toiled 

and  bled  and  died, 
j  Some  in  the  evening  of  their  days — some  in  their  noon 

of  pride ! 
They  recked  not  of  the  days  before— they  thought  not 

of  the  past, 
This  was  the  day  of  days  to  them — the  fatal  and  the 

last! 

And  Kosciusko !   where  was  he,  when  on   that  field 

'    of  death, 
The  bravest  of  his  friends  sunk  down, — and  yielded 

up  their  breath  ? 
Amidst  the  thickest  of  the  fight — with  broken  blade  in 
t  hand : 

|  He   led  them  on  against  the  foe, — that  death-devoted 
band ! 
He  saw  the  royal  standard  fall !— above  his  head  a 

gleam* 
The  quick  bright  flashing  of  a  sword  ! — he  started  ! 
t'  was  a  dream  \ 

It  was   a  dream  ! — but  how  like   life  ! — he  wakened 

but  to  feel 
The   next   succeeding  act  was  made  of  wounds  that 

would  not  heal  ; 
Of  her — his  country, — of  her  fate,  it  needed  none  to 

tell! 
The   clank   of  chains  upon  his  heart  with  mournful 

echo  fell  : 
And  to  his  bosom  audibly  ! — too  audibly  there  came 
A  sound,  like    to    a  dying  groan,  in    answer   to  her 

name? 
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The   inmate   of  a  dungeon  cell,— must  be  for  ever 

bound 
In  darkness  and  in  chains,  be  doomed  to  hear  no  other 

sound ! 
Must  that  for  ever  fill  his  dreams  .'—and  to  his  waking 

thought 
Distinctly  summon   back  the  things,  that  fain  would 

be  forgot  ? 
Alas !   poor   country !  well    for   him,  if  ere  thy  sad 

decline, 
Thy  earth    had   sanctified    his   rest, — his   dust    had 

mix'd  with  thine ! 

The  dungeon  doors  were  open  thrown !  and  standing 

face  to  face 
Were  they,  the  Polish  chieftain  and  the  crowned  one 

of  his  race  ! 
,    Calmly  and  steadily  they  looked  into  each  other's  eye — 


As  seeking  there  the  traoe  to  find !— the  trace  of 

royalty ! 
And  Paul  in  all  his  pride  of  power,  looked  not  so 

noble  then 
As  Kosciusko  in  his  chains,  the  prisoner  of  men  ! 

But  a  noble  impulse  stirred  his  heart  too  often  turned 

to  wrong ; 
To   set  him  free,  who  bore  his  fate  with    fearless 

heart  and  strong ; 
And  opening  wide   his  prison  gate,  he  bade  him  go 

once  more, 
To  seek  the  freedom  that  he  loved  on  whatsoever 

shore  ! 
But    alas !    for    Kosciusko !    the    boon    was    all   in 

vain : 
While   Poland  gasped  in  chains,  how  could  he  ever 

smile  again  ? 
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Breathed  anear  me — softly,  clearly,  when  the  day-  .  "  When  the  morning— dimly  dawning,  meets  the  smile 

light  drooped  and  dimmed,  j  of  earth  and  sea, 

Fell  a  whisper,  bland  and  blessed,  as  by  happy  angels  j  And  the  voice  of  prayer  goes  upward,  like  a  chastened 

hymned  :  <  melody, 

While  the  orimson'd  clouds  did  cluster,  with  a  waning,  !  Then  to  thee,  in  love,  we  proffer,  what  an  angel's 

wavering  lustre,  >  love  may  offer ; 

And  from  out  their  drifted  drapery,  braids  of  beaming  }  And  we  charm  thee  from  the  charmer,  by  thy  bended 

silver  streamed';  [  head  and  knee : 

I  could  hear  it,  in  my  spirit,  a«s  with  words  of  wondrous  ,  The  happiness  of  holiness,  we  yearn  to  make  thine 

cheer,  own ; 

From  the  riven  clouds  of  heaven,  came  it  gently  to  ;  Wilt  thou  share  it,  sister-spirit,  ere  the  golden  gift 

mine  ear.  >  be  flown?" 


"  From  our  dwelling — where  the  swelling  fount  of  ,  The  harsh  noises  of  earth-voices,  in  the  hush  of  twi- 

life  is  flowing  free,  '  light  died ; 

We  are  bending  down,  O  mortal,  with  a  gift  of  grace  \  And  shadowy  solemn  stillness,  trembled   through  the 

for  thee ;  \  eventide  : 

Thou  canst  give  no  meet  returning,  for  a  love  so  true  '  As  if  silence  kept  her  vesper  in  the  golden  glow  of 

and  yearning,  f  (  Hesper; 

Yet  thy  bosom  shall  be  purer,  if  thou  learn  what  love     And  human  hearts   and  human  hopes  were  thereby 

can  be  :  (  purified : 

Earthly   passion    hath    brief   fashion — but    our    love  >  And  with  lowly  thoughts,  and  holy,  knelt  I  humbly 

knows  no  decay,  \  down  to  pray, 

Sister-spirit— wilt    thou    share    it?    ere  the  gift  be  .  That  the  gifts   the   angels   offered  me,  might  not  be 
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Thiers  is  a  class  of  female  laborers,  often  most  > 
cruelly  imposed  upon.      To  seek  redress,  only  ) 
plunges  them  in  deeper  poverty,  by  depriving  > 
them  of  the  means  of  subsistence.     They  are  \ 
obliged  to  bear  silently,  no  matter  how  much  \ 
they  feel,  that  their  rights  should  be  held  as  / 
sacred  as  those  of  others.     Respectable  people  \ 
have  little  chance  of  retaining  their  respectability,  $ 
if  they  employ  their  meanness  and  injustice  upon 
any  but  those  who  are  in  some  degree  dependent 
upon  them.    The  middling  classes  are  often  very 
kind  to  those  they  have  occasion  to  employ,  but 
sometimes  their  supercilious  airs  and  cold,  un- 
feeling conduct,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  they 
were  dealing  with  those  who  were  out  of  the 
pale  of  human  sympathies.    It  is  true  that  we 
should  not  look  about  in  order  to  discover  the 
faults  of  our  neighbors — but  there  are  few  per- 
sons so  situated,  that  instances  of  quiet,  cool 
injustice  do   not  fall   immediately  under  their 
observation.     It  rouses   the  more   indignation, 
that  we  are  so  utterly  unable  to  extend  a  helping 
hand.     Our  meddling  would  be  of  no  avail ;  it 
would  only  excite  deep  and  bitter  anger  towards 
ourselves. 

Susan  Grant  was  a  washerwoman,  a  widow 
and  poor.     During  her  husband's  life  her  circum- 
stances had  been  comfortable.    She  had  but  two 
children ;  the  eldest,  a  son,  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age.     When  he  was  quite  young  he  was 
placed  in  a  grocery,  that  something   might  be 
gained,  to  add  to  his  mother's  hard   earnings. 
While  there,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liquor,  and 
when  the  time  came  that  he  should  have  sup- 
ported his  mother  entirely,  he  was  an  idle  vaga- 
bond, wandering  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.     His  nights  were  frequently  passed 
in  a  porter  house ;  when  turned  out,  he  sought 
the  miserable  dwelling  of  his  mother,  which  he 
never  was  forbidden — for  hope  was  strong  in  the 
poor  woman's  heart,  and  her  faith,  in  reclaiming 
him  by  affection  was  unwavering.    What  if  weeks 
and  months  went  by,  without    a    single   kind 
word? — what  if  he  even  begged  for  the  little 
money  that  was  in  her  half- worn  out  purse  ? — still 
her  heart  whispered,  that  he  would  come  back, 
that  he  would  some  day  bless  her,  for  her  un- 
wearying kindness — again  she  would  see  in  his 
face  the  warm,  frank  look  that  beamed  there,  in 
his  pare  infancy  and  happy  childhood. 
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Hope  !  sweet  hope,  how  could  woman  live 
without  thy  blessed  whispers  ?  Mrs.  Grant's 
only  daughter  was  a  young  girl  of  seventeen. 
She  was  a  sweet,  gentle  creature,  over  whose  lip 
a  harsh  word  never  passed — and  harshness  would 
ill  have  beseemed  one  so  fragile.  Consumption 
burned  in  her  thin  cheek,  and  rested  in  marble 
whiteness  upon  her  young  brow.  She  was  not 
beautiful  in  features,  yet  she  was  very  lovely — 
the  purity  of  an  angel  was  in  her  blue  eyes,  so 
loving  and  soft  in  their  expression.  To  gaze 
upon  her  countenance,  was  to  fill  the  soul  with  a 
sense  of  exquisite  beauty — for  in  that  beauty 
there  mingled  nothing  but  what  was  pure  and 
good. 

"  Oh !  mother,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come," 
exclaimed  Anne,  rising  feebly  from  her  chair, 
and  clasping  Mrs.  Grant's  hand,  while  a  glow  of 
joy  lit  up  her  fair,  but  wasted  features.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  washerwoman  had  just  returned 
from  her  day's  labor.  Shejkissed  Anne  tenderly 
and  led  her  back  to  her  seat. 

"How  have  you  been  to-day,  dear?"  she 
inquired,  scanning  with  yearning  fondness,  her 
daughter's  face. 

<<  Pretty  well ;  I  have  not  suffered  much  pain  ; 
Mrs.  Burrell  has  been  in  to  see  me,  several 
times,  and  her  little  girl  has  been  sewing  by  my 
side  nearly  all  day." 

"  How  kind  !  she  is  almost  as  poor  as  we  are, 
and  yet  she  is  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  her 
power  to  help  us  along.  If  I  was  only  where  I 
could  look  in  upon  you  a  few  times  throughout 
the  long  day,  I  could  work  a  thousand  times 
better."  Poor  Mrs.  Grant  sighed  deeply.  She 
was  more  than  usually  cast  down.  She  did  not 
even  attempt  to  cheer  up  her  invalid  child,  as 
was  her  custom,  forgetful  of  her  own  fatigue. 

<<  Has  any  thing  happened,  mother?"  asked 
Anne,  raising  her  face  and  looking  earnestly  into 
her  mother's  eyes. 

"Do  n't  feel  bad,  Anne,"  replied  her  mother, 
<<  something  else  will  turn  up,  but  I  have  washed 
the  last  time,  for  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  The  family 
are  going  to  move  into  the  country,  so  I  am  out  of 
work  on  Mondays.  I  stopt,  on  my  way  home,  at 
a  place  where  I  was  recommended,  in  hopes  of 
getting  work.  But  the  lady  was  not  at  home. 
Her  little  girl  came  to  the  door,  and  promised  to 
tell  her  mother  what  I  said.    Perhaps  she  will 
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let  me  bring  her  washing  home  to  do,  and  then  I  ,  wont  ask  nobody  in  the  bargain ;  now,  70a  :?e 
can  be  with  you  all  the  time.  O,  how  I  hope  it  just  got  a  piece  of  my  mind,  and  I  hope  you  're 
will  be  so,  I  am  almost  sure  it  will !"  Mrs.  satisfied."  After  this  lecture  to  her  brother, 
Grant's  countenance  lit  up  with  an  expression  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Crocker  flirted  petulantly  np  to  a 
delight.  "  I  '11  tell  her  of  your  situation,  and  if  j  chair,  and  seated  herself  in  it.  Mrs.  Grant  and 
she  is  human,  she  will  not  have  the  heart  to  re-  her  daughter  exchanged  an  expressive  glance,  and 
fuse.'1  the  latter  turned  her   head  aside  to  conceal  a 

Anne  smiled  faintly,  and  said,  «  You  are  not    smile, 
sure,  mother,  that  the  lady  will  hire  you  at  all ;         «  Well,  washerwoman,  I  believe  I  might  as 
if  you  calculate  upon  it  so  certainly  your  disap-  J  well  tell  you  what  we  've  come  for,"  began 
pointment  will  be  greater,  if  it  does  not  come  to  <  William  Crocker,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment's 
pass.     Rich  people,  give  but  little  heed  to  what  |  silence,  on  the  part  of  his  sister. 
we  poor  folks  say."  \      <<  You  just  hush,  Bill,"  interrupted  that  young 

«  But  she  is  not  rich,"  returned  Mrs.  Grant,  <  lady,  <<  mother  said  I  must  do  all  the  talking,  be- 
<<  and  that  makes  me  think  she  will  have  more  j  cause  you  're  so  dumb  about  speaking  to  folks, 
feeling  for  me  ;  her  husband  is  a  printer,  and  she,  <  She  only  sent  you  to  wait  on  me  here." 
herself  does  all  the  housework  of  a  large  family.  |  «  You  do  n't  catch  me  waiting  on  your  lady- 
If  she  hires  me  at  all,  I  am  almost  certain  she  j  ship  again,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  her  brother, 
will  consent  to  my  bringing  it  home.    Oh !  my  j  sulkily. 

heart  has  not  been  lighter  since  you  have  been  j      "Pooh  !"  answered  Elizabeth,  turning  up  both 
sick."     Anne  met  her  mother's  glance  with  a    lip  and  nose  to  express  her  contempt, 
look  of  pensive  tenderness.     <<  I  wonder  I  could        «  Yes,  and  if  you  pooh  much  more,  I  :11  go 
be  so  low  spirited  because  I  was  going  to  lose  \  home,  now,  and  leave  you  here,"  retorted  Wil- 
one  place,"  continued  Mrs.  Grant,  "  in  all  proba-     liam  threatingly. 
bility  I  may  like  another  situation  better."  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !"  laughed  out  his  little  sister 

Their  slight  evening  meal  was  finished,  and  J  in  derision,  <<  I  think  I  see  you  going  ;  the  way 
again  they  were  talking  on  the  subject  that  most  j  you  'd  be  sent  back  after  me,  would  be  a  caatioo 
interested  them,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  inter-  \  to  lazy  folks." 

rupted  their  conversatin.  Mrs.  Grant  admitted  a  \  On  hearing  her  tantalizing  laugh,  William  had 
pert  little  girl  of  about  ten  years,  who  was  fol-  sprung  angrily  from  his  chair,  and  jerked  his  cap 
lowed  by  a  boy  a  few  years  older.  on,  but  the  idea  of  being  sent  back,  appeared  10 

<<  O,  you  're  the  washerwoman,"  exclaimed  have  a  soothing  effect.  He  dropped  in  bis  seat 
the  girl,  in  a  tone,  neither  very  low,  nor  respect-  1  again,  and  took  off  his  cap,  mumbling.  "  I'll  pay 
ful,  <<  well,  me  and  Bill 's  been  racing  all  over  1  you  for  this."  A  silence  followed.  Mrs.  Grant 
the  house,  to  find  you.  I  declare!  I  thought  I  \  turned  quietly  to  Elizabeth  and  said,  «« what  is 
should  give  up !  I  never  saw  so  many  families  j  your  business  with  me,  my  child  ?  Does  your 
in  a  house  before,  in  all  my  life.  Gracious  !  I  \  mother  want  me  to  wash  for  her  ?" 
do  n't  see  how  you  live.  We  've  only  got  one  j  <<  Yes,  she  wants  you  to  call  at  our  bouse, 
family  in  our  house  besides  our  own,  and  O  dear  early  to-morrow  morning,  before  you  go  to  your 
me  I  we  have  such  times.  They  hardly  ever  do  <  work.  If  she  thinks  you  '11  suit  she  '11  hire 
the    cleaning  when  it  comes    their    turn,  and  \  you." 

they  've  got  three  of  the  hatefullest  boys  I  ever  j  <<  Does  your  mother  ever  have  her  washing  pot 
saw.    They  make  such  a  noise,  mother  almost  <,  out  ?" 

goes  distracted  with  the  headache.  Why,  this  \  <<  I  guess  not.  I  believe  the  washerwoman 
morning  Charles  Herick  pushed  my  little  always  comes  to  the  house."  Alter  sitting 
brother  Dick  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  just  be-  ;  awhile  longer,  and  chatting  very  volubly, 
cause  he  snatched  a  bite  of  his  apple.  Did  n't  he  \  Elizabeth  and  her  brother  took  leave,  to  the 
Bill  ?"  \  great  relief  of  Anne,  to  whom  they  had  given  a 

<(  I  suppose  he  did,"  answered  her  brother,  <<  I  headache.  The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Grant  knocked 
do  n't  know,  and  what 's  more,  I  do  n't  care  any-  at  the  basement  door  of  Mrs.  Crocker's  house. 
thing  about  it.  And  now  I  tell  you,  I  think  you'd  Elizabeth  ushered  her  into  the  room  where  the 
better  do  what  you  've  got  to  do,  than  to  come  family  were  taking  breakfast, 
here  tattling  every  thing  you  know.  When  your  ;  »  Good  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Crocker,  nodding 
tongue  once  gets  a  running  there  's  no  end  to  it."   ;  carelessly,  " I  '11  attend  to  you  after  breakfast/1 

"  Oh !  dear  gracious  !  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Mrs.  Grant  replied  only  by  saying  *«  yea,  ma'am." 
you  think  you  can  talk  very  great  to  me,  because  She  waited  impatiently,  counting  the  moments 
you  know  mother  aint  here  to  take  my  part.  I  as  they  slowly  passed.  The  time  for  her  to  be 
thank  you,  I'll  talk  just  as  much  as  I  please,  and     at  her  place  of  service  arrived,  and  yet  Mrs. 
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Crocker  idly  sipped  her  coffee,  and  bade  William 
toast  her  another  slice  of  bread.  Poor  Mrs. 
Grant  kept  her  eye  on  the  bread  until  it  was 
sufficiently  toasted,  watched  Mrs.  Crocker's 
band  while  she  battered  it,  and  inwardly  rejoiced 
as  she  saw  each  mouthful  disappear.  At  length 
•  the  meal  was  concluded.  «  Well,  Mrs.  Grant,11 
amid  Mrs.  Crocker,  drawing  her  chair  towards 
her,  «<  yoa  have  been  recommended  to  me  as  a 
good  washer.  I  'm  very  particular,  and  if  I  am 
not  perfectly  sotted,  I  never  hire  the  same  woman 
but  once.  You  do  n't  look  as  if  yoa  could  lay  oat 
much  strength  on  clothes." 

<<  I  generally  manege  to  do  my  work  well,"  re- 
plied the  poor  washerwoman,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"Perhaps  so;  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to 
try  you.    What  do  you  charge  a  day  ?" 

«  Six  shillings  is  my  price.'1  "  Six  shillings  2" 
echoed  Mrs.  Crocker,  with  a  face  of  the  most 
unbounded  amazement.  "Six  shillings!  Then 
I  suppose  the  business  is  settled  at  once.  I  never 
have  paid  more  than  four  shillings  a  day.  There 
ia  a  woman  living  a  little  way  from  here  that  I 
can  get  for  three  and  six  pence.  But  her  washing 
does  not  suit  me  entirely.  I  never  can  think  of 
hiring  you,  my  good  woman." 

Mrs.  Crocker  rose  from  her  chair,  and  shook 
her  head  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Grant's  appealing 
look.  The  washerwoman  also  rose,  end  ap- 
proached the  door,  silently,  with  a  deep  flush 
upon  her  cheek,  and  a  heart  that  dared  not  reveal 
its  unheeded  grief  and  anger. 

« I  'U  give  yoa  four  and  six  pence !"  cried  Mrs. 
Crocker,  as  Mrs.  Grant  opened  the  door. 

« I  cannot  take  less  than  five  shillings,"  said 
the  washerwoman,  firmly.  < *  My  money  is  earned 
by  my  hard  labor,  and  I  have  a  sick  daughter  to 
support.  We  can  barely  live  when  my  work  is 
beat."  I  would  sooner  trust  to  finding  another 
place,  than  to  work  for  so  little.  Mrs.  Crocker 
had  heard  that  Susan  Grant  might  be  trusted 
entirely.  She  liked  her  appearance,  and  there- 
lore  resolved  to  have  her. 

«  Well,  Mrs.  Grant,  I  'II  give  you,  my  washing, 
and  pay  you  what  I  never  paid  any  one  else.  So, 
I  shall  expect  it  to  be  done  better  than  it  ever 
was  before." 

<*  May  I  take  it  home  to  do  ?"  was  faintly  in- 
quired. ««  O,  no,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  slight 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  Mrs.  Grant 
urged  no  more.  She  felt  that  all  her  reasons 
would  be  utterly  disregarded.  She  agreed  to  be 
at  the  house  of  her  new  employer,  early  on  the 
following  day,  then  bidding  a  hasty  "  good  morn- 
ing," she  hurried  off.  In  about  a  qoarter  of  an 
hour,  she  entered  the  basement  of  a  very  elegant 
dwelling  She  was  met  in  the  hall,  by  a  pleasant 
looking  lady. 
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"  Good  morning,  Susan,"  she  said ;  •«  you  are 
rather  late.    Is  your  daughter  worse  ?" 

Mrs  Grant  made  the  necessary  explanations, 
to  which  the  lady  listened  carefully,  taking  out 
her  watch  in  the  mean  time  to  ascertain  the  bout 
precisely.  «  Heigbo,  eight  o'clock,"  she  (aid,  as 
Susan  stopped  speaking.  «<  Well,  1  have  plenty  to 
do,  before  I  make  my  calls."  Humming  a  light 
air,  she  then  proceeded  up  the  stairs,  and  Mrs. 
Grant  went  out  into  the  broad  area,  the  theatre 
of  her  labors,  during  the  warm  weather.  The 
day  passed  as  usual,  occasionally  enlivened  by  a 
little  conversation  with  the  cook,  chambermaid, 
or  the  beautiful  children  of  the  lady  who  em* 
ployed  her— for  Mrs.  Grant  was  a  Javorite  with 
all  who  knew  her  well.  But  many  times  an 
anxious  feeling  filled  the  poor  mother's  breast, 
and  nerved  her  hand  to  work  the  faster,  that  she 
might  soon  rest  her  eyes  upon  the  pale  face  of 
her  child.  Evening,  with  its  blessing  of  ssd  yet 
tender  joy  came,  and  the  weary  day  was  forgotten 
— sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  fountain  of 
grief  were  opened  in  her  heart,  when  first  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  sweet  emaciated  countenance  of 
Anne,  so  bright  in  its  expressive  greeting,  yet, 
alas !  to  the  mother's  eager  gaze,  bearing  more 
plainly  the  marks  of  the  destroyer.  To  her, 
death,  seemed  indeed  the  destroyer  of  life,  hope 
and  joy.  She  thooght  shudderingly  of  what  was 
beyond,  although  she  professed  to  be  a  Christian. 
And  a  better  Christian  she  was,  than  many  a 
sounding  hypocrite.  This  life  did  not  appear  to 
her,  only  as  a  state  of  preparation,— the  field  of 
trial  and  combat,  which  is  to  usher  us  into  a 
more  free,  and  expansive  state  of  existence.  But 
with  the  idea  of  death,  there  came,  involuntarily, 
a  feeling,  as  if  the  sweet  affections  that  bind  our 
hearts  together  upon  earth  are  severed — as  if  our 
real  life,  the  exercise  of  our  volition,  our  thoughts, 
and  feelings  must  be  no  more.  She  believed  in  a 
future  state,  that  the  good  are  saved — yet  death 
was  never  stript  of  its  fearful  horrors. 

Early  next  morning,  Mrs.  Grant  gave  Anne 
her  parting  kiss,  and  hastened  to  Mrs.  Crockers. 

«  Ah !  Mrs.  Grant,  you  've  come,  hey,"  ex- 
claimed that  lady  as  the  washerwoman  entered. 
"  Bring  that  basket  of  clothes,  and  I  Ml  show  you 
where  you  are  to  wash." 

Susan  raised  a  very  large,  heavy  basket ;  she 
glanced  at  William,  who  was  pulling  the  cat's 
ears,  hoping  that  he  would  render  some  assist- 
ance. Bufshe  was  mistaken.  She  followed  Mrs. 
Croo&er  into  the  yard,  who  sent  her  after  coal, 
soap,  starch,  and  several  other  things  before  she 
was  ready  to  commence  operations.  Mrs.  Grant 
eyed  rather  dismally  the  large,  heterogeneous 
mass  of  clothes  before  her ;  but  as  hers  was  not 
a  disposition  to  borrow  trouble,  she  proceeded 
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quite  cheerfully  with  her  labors,  until  Mrs. 
Crooker  brought  oat  something  else  she  had  dis- 
covered,— and  her  discoveries  were  not  <<  like 
angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between.91  After  din- 
ner, the  washerwoman  was  called  opon  to  do 
several  errands,  entirely  disconnected  with  her 
business.  She  dared  not  say  any  thing  lest  she 
should  lose  the  place,  which  her  necessities 
could  not  well  admit  of.  Six  o'clock  came,  and 
yet  her  labors  were  unfinished.  With  what 
sickening  impatience  did  she  think  of  poor  Anne's 
expectation.  She  saw  her  feebly  crossing  the  floor, 
and  straining  her  gaze  out  of  the  window.  Day- 
light disappeared ;  the  clouds  of  vermilion  no 
longer  floated  in  the  pale  blue  of  the  west.  She 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  Entering  the  basement, 
she  said,  in  a  half  timid,  half  decided  tone,  Mrs. 
Crocker,  my  usual  time  of  going  home  is  between 
Ave  and  six,  and  now  it  is  near  eight ;  my  daugh- 
ter will  be  expecting  me,  and  I  cannot  stay 
longer." 

"Really,  this  is  a  pretty  how  de  do,"  cried 
Mrs.  Crocker,  elevating  her  eyebrows,  «  a  pretty 
how  de  do  indeed !  Want  to  go  home  before  your 
work  is  done !  Why,  Mrs.  Grant,  if  you  work 
slow,  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  can't  afford  to  pay 
out  money,  and  have  you  go,  before  you  have 
done  what  you  are  hired  for.  No,  indeed,  if  I 
had  known  your  character,  I  never  would  have 
patronized  such  a  woman.  Mr.  Crocker,  do  you 
hear  all  this?"  she  asked,  turning  to  her  husband, 
a  little  man,  who  hardly  dared  say  <<  boo"  to  a 
stranger.  He  bowed  his  head  silently.  All  the 
independence  Susan  Grant  possessed,  was  called 
forth.  Her  face  crimsoned,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 
<<  I  will  stay  to-night  until  I  have  finished  all,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  that  trembled  with  suppressed 
anger,  <<  but  I  never  will  enter  this  house  again. 
If  I  am  poor,  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  I 
will  trust  in  God,  to  heed  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  I  can  bear  any  thing  better  than  being 
imposed  upon." 

<<  My  gracious !  I  never  was  so  insulted  in  my 
life,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crocker,  "and  in  my  own 
house  too.  Here,  madam,  you  may  baggage  off! 
I  do  n't  ask  you  to  finish  your  work.  I  would  'nt 
let  you  touch  a  rag  of  my  clothes  with  the  tongs, 
now  I  've  found  you  out.     Be  off!  do  you  hear?" 

"I  hear,"  replied  the  washerwoman,  "but  I 
want  the  money  I  have  earned  to-day." 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  Mrs.  Crooker  iff  a  shrill 
voice,  and  turning  up  her  lip.  «  This  is  the 
height  of  impudence !  Money  you  want;  hey  ? 
And  going  off  with  your  work  half-done.  No, 
madam,  you  do  n't  get  a  cent  of  money  out  of  me. 
Take  your  hat  and  march  off!"  Mrs.  Grant  did 
not  utter  a  word ;  tears  of  mingled  anger,  pride 
and  insulted  feeling,  gushed  into  her  eyes*    She 


wiped  them  away  hastily,  then  closing  the  door, 
took  up  her  bonnet,  which  lay  on  the  hall  table, 
and  left  the  house.  She  reached  her  haroble 
abode,  and  met  with  the  sympathy  of  Anne,  her 
only  earthly  friend.  In  answer  to  her  daughter's 
inquiring  look,  she  only  exclaimed  <<0  Anne," 
then  pressing  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  her  hard- 
suppressed  tears  gushed  forth.  She  sat  down  in 
a  chair,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
"I  can't  help  it,  dear,"  she  said  raising  her 
streaming  eyes  to  Anne's  face,  "I  did  n't  intend 
that  you  should  see  me  cry,  but"— a  sob  inter- 
rupted her.  She  clasped  both  arms  around  her 
child,  and  drew  her  slight  form  down  into  the  chair 
next  her.  "  Oh !  Anne,  if  she  had  known  how 
little  happiness  I  have,  could  she  hare  been  so 
cruel? — I  shall  soon  lose  yon,  too.  O,  God! 
who  will  care  for  me  then,  in  this  world  ?  I 
should  die — I  could  not  bear  it — I  could  not," 
she  repeated  almost  wildly,  pressing  her  child  to 
her  bosom,  in  a  tight  embrace,  and  weeping 
hysterically. 

«  Oh !  mother,  do  n't  press  your  arm  around 
me  so  tight.  I  cannot  breathe" — gasped  Anne, 
her  chest  heaving  with  a  quick,  labored  breath. 
She  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  her  mother's  face 
\  with  an  expression  of  agonizing  tenderness — a 
look  so  full  of  troubled  meaning,  it  revealed  to 
that  yearning  mother's  heart  the  deep  thought 
stirring  in  the  bosom  of  her  darling. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  Anne  whispered,  and  abe 
nestled  her  head  upon  her  mother's  shoulder,  and 
listened  to  her  account  of  the  treatment  she  had 
received.  She  closed  her  eyes ;  but  it  held  not 
back  her  tears.  Laying  one  slender,  emaciated 
hand  upon  her  mother's  neck,  she  wept  without 
restraint.  Her  whole  frame  was  in  trembling 
agitation.  With  a  strong  effort  Mrs.  Grant  com- 
manded herself,  and  soothed  her  as  she  would  a 
child.  The  poor  girl  was  seized  with  a  violent 
coughing  fit,  and  pain  in  her  side.  Her  mother 
removed  her  to  her  pillowed  arm  chair,  for  she 
could  scarcely  breathe,  lying  down.  All  night, 
her  fond  eyes  watched  that  cherished  invalid. 
When  the  shutters  were  open  in  the  morning, 
and  the  light  of  day  broke  over  the  wasted 
features  of  the  sick  girl,  Mrs.  Grant  turned  away 
her  face. — For  well  she  knew,  her  quivering  lip 
would  tell  what  lay  upon  her  heart. 

"  I  feel  almost  as  well  as  usual,  mother,"  said 
Anne,  with  a  tremulous  smile,  taking  her  mother's 
hand,  and  seeking  her  averted  eyes.  "  Do  n't 
turn  away  from  me,  mother !  I  know  how  you 
feel.  I  know  how  you  will  grieve  for  me  when 
I  am  gone."  # 

it  Do  n't  say  when  yon  art  gone,  Anne,  my  own 
Anne.     Oh!  I  can't  bear  the  words."     Mrs. 
I  Grant  looked  a  moment  on  the  sweet,  uplifted 
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countenance  before  her,  with  a  tightly  eompresssd 
lip,  and  eyes  that  hardly  held  back  their  trembling 
tears. 

"  If  I  leave  you,  dear  mother,  we  will  soon  meet 
again? ' '  whispered  the  invalid.  < '  Would  God  make 
you  desolate  awhile  on  earth  if  it  were  not  right  ?" 

No  reply  eeeaped  the  mother's  Jips :  no  resig- 
•ation  settled  upon  her  bosom. 

"I  may  yet  be  a  long  time  spared  to  you, 
mother,  dear,  dear  mother/1  resumed  Anne,  with 
all  the  food  earnestness  of  affection.  «<  You  have 
been  watching  me  all  night;  if  you  lie  down 
awhile  your  spirits  will  be  better.  You  are  weary 
and  sad  now."  Yielding  to  the  importunities  of 
Anne,  Mrs.  Grant  threw  herself  upon  the  bed, 
and  rested  an  hour  or  two.  When  she  arose, 
Anne  had  smoothed  her  hair,  and  arranged  her 
dress,  in  the  vain  hope  of  convincing  her  mother 
that  she  was  no  worse. 

"  Do  n'f  stay  home  to-day,  on  my  account, 
mother,"  she  said  with  a  cheerful  smile.  "  My 
little  friend  will  sit  with  me  most  of  the  time,  I 
dare  say." 

Mrs.  Grant  apparently  complied  with  her  wish, 
and  anxiously  bent  her  steps  towards  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  widow  lady  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  who  had  employed  her  about  a 
year.  Instead  of  going  into  the  kitchen  as  usual, 
she  hurried  to  the  family  setting  room,  where  she 
found  a  tall,  business-like  looking  woman. 

« I  can't  wash  for  you,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"  she 
said  as  the  lady  regarded  her  with  surprise, 
"  unless  I  can  take  your  work  home  to  do.  My 
daughter  is  too  sick  to  have  me  away.  I  will 
wash  for  you  just  as  cheap,  and  be  punctual. 
May  I  have  your  work,  madam  ?"  she  inquired 
with  a  sudden  timidity,  for  excitement  had  made 
her  bolder  than  usual. 

«  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  lady  with  a  slow 
measured  emphasis.  "  When  I  want  my  work 
done  out  of  my  own  house,  I  will  let  you  know. 
You  have  asked  this  same  thing,  a  half  a  doaen 
times  before,  and  I  thought  I  had  auswered  you. 
I  can't  help  your  daughter's  being  sick.  1  am 
very  sorry,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  cannot  disarrange 
my  affairs  to  accommodate  her.  You  have  always 
suited  Mrs.  Grant,"  she  continued,  observing  the 
poor  washerwoman's  dawneast  face,  « and  as 
long  as  you  will  come  here,  I  will  employ  you. 
But,  no  longer.  Hav  'nt  you  a  son,  who  can  add 
something  to  your  support  ?" 

Mrs.  Grant  shook  her  head,  and  attempted  to 
speak,  but  could  not.  She  left  Mrs.  Lawrence 
silently,  and  hastened  to  two  other  places*  where 
she  met  with  the  kindness  she  deserved.  Her 
requests  were  not  refused.  A  little  nconvenience 
was  endured  by  those  able  to  bear  it,  and  the 
poor  woman's  heart  was  made  glad  by  a  favor 


cheaply  conferred.  Weeks  now  went  by,  and 
each  one  brought  its  trials,  yet  the  washerwoman 
was  comparatively  happy.  Anne's  distressing 
cough  was  gone,  and  she  suffered  but  little  pain 
But  she  wasted  away,  quietly  and. languidly ,— a 
yet  more  spiritual  loveliness  breathed  over  her 
delicate  features.  The  deep,  fevered  blush  upon 
her  cheek  grew  fainter  and  hardy  contrasted  with 
her  clear  transparent  brow.  <  <  Hope,  the  deluder ," 
came  again  to  the  mother's  bosom,  and  breathed 
her  tale  of  joy.  To  her  trembling  lip,  she  gave 
the  full  smile  of  strong  yet  tender  love— to  her 
sad,  unsteady  voice,  she  imparted  the  rich  music 
of  awakened  gladness — in  her  fond  caress  the 
heart's  out-pouring  gratitude  was  registered. 
Alas!  how  often  the  heart  craves  that  which 
must  not,  cannot  he.  How  often,  in  its  agony, 
would  it  fearlessly  grasp  the  strong  hand  that 
wields  its  destiny,  and  seek  to  change  its  unerring 
purposes,  vain— vain ! 

In  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con* 
trol,  how  can  we  know  what  is  best  for  us? 
Why  should  we  wish  to  change  the  designs  of 
benevolence,  more  expansive  than  we  can  dream 
of,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  their  mysteri- 
ous windings  ?  But  not  so  reasons  the  troubled 
breast,  in  its  time  of  grief.  It  sees  not  the  light 
of  God's  love,  behind  the  clouds  of  chill  desolate 
blackness.  In  the  fierce  crash  of  heavy  thunder, 
it  asks  not  if  the  storm  is  making  way  for  clearer 
air,  and  summer  skies.  In  the  fitful  blaze  of  the 
angry  lightning  it  reads  no  sign  of  good  beyond. 
Yet  even  here  upon  earth,  we  sometimes  realise 
the  blessing  of  sorrows,  which  at  the  time  we 
thought  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Oftener,  perhaps, 
we  look  not  into  the  spirit's  depth,  and  know  not 
if  the  dew  of  deeper  gentleness  have  fallen  upon 
it— if  it  have  sent  up  to  God  a  more  unselfish 
incense.  So  it  should  be.  When  earthly  links 
are  loosened,  then  more  yearningly  should  our 
souls  turn  to  Heaven,  "the  land  of  the  blest." 

It  was  a  glad  day  of  sunny  June.  Glad  in 
itself.— but,  as  Anne  Grant  felt  the  balmy  air 
upon  her  young  cheek,  it  whispered  only  of  the 
sweeter  atmosphere  of  a  better  world.  Slowly 
her  languid  eyes  turned  towards  the  half  open  win- 
dow ;  but  the  blue  sky  and  rich,  silver  clouds  that 
floated  in  many  a  glorious  shape  upon  its  bosom, 
quickened  not,  as  of  old  the  beating  heart.  She 
was  dying.  In  a  chair  next  her,  wkh  one  small 
hand  clasped  iu  her  own,  sat  her  mother.  Her 
straining  gaze,  was  fixed  upon  the  pallid  coun- 
tenance of  her,  who  was  her  earthly  idol — with 
the  calmness  of  despair,  she  listened  to  the  heav- 
ing breath  of  her  dying  child. 

« Will  he  come  soon,  mother  ?"  murmured 
Anne,  faintly.  "  He  will  listen  to  my  last  words 
if  he  have  never  heeded  me  before." 
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•*  I  have  sent  for  him,"  Answered  Mn.  Grant, 
almost  inaudibly. 

«»  Oh !  be  will  not  come/'  moaned  the  sufferer. 
«« Who  will  love  you,  a*  1  have  done,  dear  mother  ? 
who  will  care  for  you  ?"  she  paused,  and  then 
returned  flutteringly,  ««  Ob !  what  a  cold  world 
this  is,  to  the  poor !  will  yon  stay  long  without 
me,  here?  oh,  no,"  she  went  on,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  a  tone  of  dreamy  musing,  her  sweet, 
misty  eyes  resting  droopingly  noon  her  mother's 
race.  A  change  soon  came  over  her  countenance. 
«  Kiss  me,  mother,1'  she  said,  gaspingly,  «<  pot 
yonr  arms  around  me — Oh !  mother,  God  will  help 
you.11  She  tried  to  raise  her  feeble  arm,  hot  it 
fell  strengthless  at  her  side.  "Dear  mother,11 
she  murmured,  again.  Her  loving  eyes  were 
closed, — the  chill  of  death  came  upon  her  rare* 
head  before  the  mother  realised  that  her  gentle 
spirit  had  fled  from  its  tenement.  Unclasping 
her  arms,  from  the  cherished  form  of  her  child, 
she  gased  open  her  cold,  cold  features.  Then  a 
fearful  cry  rent  the  death-like  stillness  «f  the 
apartment  "Oh!  God,  my  heart  is  broken," 
burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  fell  back  senseless, 
upon  the  floor.  Neighbors,  humble,  but  kind,  had 
beard  her  wild  scream,  and  when  she  awoke  from 
her  swoon,  three  or  four  women  were  bending 
anxiously  over  her.  The  slender  form  of  Anne, 
had  been  removed  from  the  arm  chair,  and  placed 
upon  the  bed.  Her  glossy  hair  lay  in  loaee  tresses 
upon  her  neck;  and  even  in  death  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  so  lovely  and  natural, 
that  Mrs.  Grant  half  believed  what  had  paesed, 
was  only  a  horrible  dream.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  white  brow  of  that  lovely  one.  Death 
was  there.  A  low  wail  escaped  her  lips,  bnt  still 
her  eyes  dwelt  noon  her  child.  8lowly  the  tears 
gathered,  until  they  blinded  her.  She  sunk  upon 
a  chair,  and  then  her  wiW  sobbings  of  passionate 
grief  broke  forth. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day,  Joseph  Grant  knelt 
by  the  coffin  of  his  sister.  His  eye  was  blood 
shot,  and  his  face  red  and  swollen.  He  was  silent 
and  gloomy ;  remorse  was  in  his  breast— but  the 
softness  of  repentance  was  not  its  companion.  A 
touch  of  feeling,  occasionally,  relieved  the  dogged 
sternness  of  his  countenance,  when  he  watched 
his  mother  stand,  hour  after  hour,  and  gaze  upon 
the  senseless  clay  that  once  held  the  spirit  of  her 
child.    One  of  Mrs  Grant's  neighbors  went  to 


those  who  employed  her  in  washing,  and,  mstronr 
impetuous  language,  described  her  situation.  See 
succeeded  in  awakening  their  sympathies.  A 
decent  burial  was  given  to  Anne,  for  Mrs.  Grant 
waa  utterly  destitute.  Kindness  was  poured  is 
upon  her  by  strangers,  for  her  story  was  spread 
abroad.  Yet  she,  for  whom  it  weald  have  been 
so  dearly  prised,  could  not  be  relieved  by  it,  tad 
its  value  wan  lessened.  A  wealthy  and  kind 
hearted  lady  took  the  poor,  but  indostrioai 
washerwoman,  into  her  family,  *s  housekeeper. 
Time,  the  softener  of  ail  grief  and  sympathy  tad 
kindness  too,  came  henlingly  to  the  strirku 
mother.  She  was  no  longer  at  the  bidding  of 
those  who  considered  it  no  duty  to  soften  asd 
relieve,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  bard  lot 
of  a  less  fortunate  being.  Self— serf  how  car- 
rodingly  in  a  thousand  petty  ways,  it  eats  into, 
and  saps  the  very  life  of  society,— marring wkt 
God  would  have  so  beautiful.  Mrs.  Cracker 
heard  of  Mrs.  Grant's  good  fortstne,  in  getbaf 
permanently  established  in  a  kind  family. 

«•  Oh !  pshaw !"  she  exclaimed,  ccMitemptusudy, 
"  it's  easy  enough  for  people  to  be  very  besevo- 
lent  and  kind  to  the  poor,  when  they  have  more 
money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  Very 
nice,  to  be  praised  by  every  body,  when  it  do  si 
cost  any  thing.  I  suppose  if  1  were  sack,  I  :d  be 
called  a  pattern  of  goodness,  a  mtn»teriiif  anse*— 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  No  matter  wbst  I 
should  do  now  for  some  hnry  beggar,  no  one 
would  hear  of  it.  I  guess  if  I  should  tell  all  I 
know  about  that  old  washerwoman,  it  weald  'nt 
be  a  little." 

Mrs.  Crocker's  view  of  benevolence  was  sot 
entirely  peculiar  to  herself.  She  thought  of  the 
sound  it  would  make,  rather  than  the  good  it 
would  do.  She  did  not  consider  that  her  snnli 
mite,  thrown  in,  in  all  kindliness,  was  charity 
greater  than  the  most  brillant  gift,  bestenes 
through  ostentations  motives.  We  cannot  be 
placed  in  a  situation,  where,  if  we  will,  our  bad- 
ness may  not  avail  in  some  way.  Sympathy  any 
give  a  gentle  passage  to  hours,  that  would  other* 
wise  be  weary  and  cheerless,  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily, be  the  sympathy  of  fcmiatnrity,  bat  a 
sphere  of  kind  feeling,  going  forth  towards  every 
one  with  whom  we  may  come  in  contact.  If 
our  charity  is  not  extensive,  it  should  nt  least  be 
pure  nod  generous. 


LINES 


Bjbflictbp  oa  the  lake,  I  love 
To  see  the  start  of  evening;  glow  ; 

So  tranquil  in  the  heaven  above, 
So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 


Tboa  heavenly  hope  is  all  oereee. 
But  earthly  hope,  bow  bright  so  e'er, 

Still  fluctuates  o}^t  this  changing  scene, 
Aa  false  and  fleeting  aa  'tis  fair,      hebek. 
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*«  Suck  charitable  hearts  have  we,  forsooth, 

That  they  in  trouble  deep  would  bury  us, 

If  we  'd  ao  baud  to>  bold  the  purse-strings  tight." 


m'quiggin's  manual. 


ill, well!  This 
b  been  tome 
day  of  most 
provoking  ad- 
JTenturey—a  day 
of  the  most  vex- 
iog  and  perplex- 
ing trial  that 
ever  a  christian 
man  was  called 


upon 
dure." 


to     en- 


iaBiftr 


ras  the  exclamation  of  Caleb  Car  king, 
chant,  to  his  lady,  as  he  entered  the 
here  she  was  sitting,  one  evening,  and 
icatly  folded  handle  of  papers  into  her 

iking,  my  dear,  did  yon  say  ?"  cried  Mrs. 

<«  Vexing  and  perplexing !  Why  I  was 
Hrovoked  as  I  have  been  to  day,— never 
exed  and  perplexed  in  any  single  day 
,  and  my  prayer  is  that  I  may  never 
ier  day  like  it.15 

ideed !"  rejoined  Mr.  Carking,  «<  why 
are  companions  in  misfortune.  But 
ten  the  matter,  here  at  home  ?  It  is 
it  we  of  the  coasting  house  should  have 
res  and  vexations  to  encounter.  Do 
me  of  your  troubles !  What  in  the 
happened  ?" 

ned  !  why  every  thing  unpleasant  and 
has  happened.  Bet  yon  must  tell  me 
iale  first.  You  gentlemen,"  said  she, 
et  smile,  which  had  a  deal  of  meaning 
i  gentlemen  are  the  most  important 
iti  the  world,  and  it  follows,  of  course, 
troubles  are  greater  than  those  of  a 
,ture,  at  least  you  will  always  have  it 
sun  ao  anxious  to  hear  what  has  vexed 

can  sympathize  with  you.  Come, 
te  your  story.  I  can  remember  my 
tlate  them  much  better  after  I  hear 

ly  dear,"  said  Mr.  Carking,  with  a 
sigh,  my  perplexities  have  been  of 
19* 


the  very  worst  kind.  I  have  bad  no  less  than 
roar  visits,  from  persons  asking  contributions  of 
money  for  as  many  different  charitable  objects, 
and,  being  compelled  to  refuse  them,  1  know  that 
my  character  as  a  benevolent  man  must  be  under* 
rated.  One  man  called  on  me  for  aid  in  the  effort 
to  relieve  a  congregation  of  our  church  from  a 
very  pressing  embarrasment.  Another  for  a  trifle, 
as  he>said,  for  the  relief  of  a  distressed  family. 
Another  for  a  contribution  to  assist  in  purchasing 
the  freedom  of  an  old  good  for  nothing  slave. 
And  another  for  a  subscription  to  a  new  church 
which  some  ill  advised  persons  have  determined 
to  build.  I  have  been  bothered  by  these  calls 
almost  out  of  my  life*  They  have  pestered  me 
and  set  my  head  wrong.  They  nave  done  me 
more  harm  than  the  money  woald  have  doi;e 
them  good." 

« Indeed  I  know  that  to  be  the  truth.  But  I 
most  ardently  and  devoutly  hope  that  you  did  not 
give  heed  to  such  unprofitable  customers.  Polite- 
ness compelled  yon  to  listen  to  their  importuni- 
ties, and  to  be  bored  almost  to  death  by  their  en- 
treaties, but  1  am  mistaken  in  your  correct  judg- 
ment and  prudent  habits  if  you  gave  them  any 
thing/' 

« Indeed  I  did  'nt.  I  'm  not  one  cent  the  worse 
off,  thanks  to  my  good  fortune,  not  one  cent  the 
worse  off  in  consequence  of  their  calls.  There 
are  too  many  of  these  benevolent  beggars  and  the 
occupation  has  ceased  to  be  respectable.  I  told 
Mr.  Willing,  my  private  clerk,  to  write  <  Ao  Ad- 
mittanesS  and  place  it  over  my  counting  room 
door.  I  am  fully  resolved  that,  hereafter,  1  will 
not  endure  such  incessant  torment.  One  can 
give  all  he's  got  away,  and  mortgage  himself 
into  the  bargain,  all  for  charity.  Surely  this 
world 's  an  unfit  place  for  a  feeling  man  to  live 


J 


in. 


i> 


«  Yes,  my  dear,  that 's  very  true.  You  did 
exactly  right,  and  your  reasoning  is  good.  But 
what  astonishes  me,  is,  that  our  difficulties  have 
been  so  much  alike,— yours  away  at  business, 
and  mine  here  at  home.  It 's  mighty— mar  velously 
strange !    I  've  been  pestered  and  provoked  with 
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two  of  the  most  importunate  of  these  charity 
mongers  that  this  rouud  world  contains.  And 
what  do  you  think  ?— one  of  them  had  the  impu- 
dence to  say,  with  a  slur,  that  religious  people, 
now-a-days,  are  not  so  charitable  as  worldly  folks. 
It 's  almost  insufferable.  I  had  a  mind  to  order 
the  creature  out  of  the  house.  I  did  tell  her  it 
was  a  pity  she  had  no  better  business  to  follow, — 
the  saucy  thing." 

"Well—  well— well !"  sighed  Mr.  Carking, 
heavily,  I  do  wonder  what  this  world  *s  coming 
to  !  Six  calls  upon  the  same  family,  in  a  single 
day,  for  charity.  Why  the  people  must  be  in  a 
■ad  case.  It 's  awful ! — it 's  awful ! — it  *s  enough  to 
drive  a  man  out  of  the  church,— it  's  enough  to  run 
him  stark  mad.11 

«  Oat  of  the  church,  indeed ;— it  '•  enough  to 
drive  one  out  of  the  world .  It 's  most  abom inable ! 
The  wretches,  no  doubt,  before  tbis,  have  spread  it 
all  about,  that  we  are  the  most  uncharitable 
people  in  the  church.  I  '11  insult  the  very  next 
beggar,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  that  darkens  my 
door.  I  '11  drive  'em  out.  I  '11  insult  'em,  that  I 
wUt." 

»» I  wish  I  could  find  them  a  more  creditable 
occupation.  I  really  believe  it 's  laiiness  that 
invents  so  many  charities.  Why  don't  these  very 
benevolent  individuals  go  to  work,  and  give  their 
earnings  to  the  church  and  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
suffering  slaves  ?  What 's  the  test  ?  Charity's 
a  cheap  article ;  it 's  too  low  to  be  good  for  any 
thing.  The  law  ought  to  interfere  and  protect 
honest  and  good  citizens,  from  the  unpleasant  im- 
portunities of  the  idle,  who,  for  the  very  want  of 
something  else  to  do,  make  benevolence  a  profes- 
sion, and  tease  people  to  death." 

•<  Yes,  my  dear,  and  who  knows  what 's  done 
with  the  money  one  gives  in  thie  way  ?  Like  as 
not  the  miserable  creatures  make  use  of  it,  them- 
selves, and  that  it  is  seldom  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  asked." 

We  have  n»t  time  to  follow  the  Carkinge 
through  the  colloqoy  here  introduced.  Their 
idea  of  benevolent  beggars,  and  the  movements 
of  the  charity  mongers,  that  vexed  and  perplexed 
them,  is  contemptible  enough.  Sad.  indeed,  and 
deplorable  their  character  as  estimated  by  them. 
The  calamities  of  Job  were  not  to  be  compared 
to  those  they  endured,  for,  in  all  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  his  worldly  prospects,  we  do  not  know 
that  he  was  outraged  by  the  insulting  tale  of  a 
single  individual  asking  charity  on  behalf  of  a 
suffering  neighbor,  or  a  contribution  for  a  church* 
Ner  are  we  informed  that  his  wife  ever  endured 
the  interruption  ef  her  domestic  peace,  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  benevolent  beggar.  Truly,  the 
Carkings  had  fallen  upon  most  dreadful  timee! 
Their  troubles  were  too  intolerable  to  be  borne. 


It  was  hard  that  they  could  not  be  at  ease  in  their 
possessions, — hard  that  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  and  the  enslaved,  could  not 
be  carried  forward  without  provokiog  and  vexing 
and  perplexing  them. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  into  the  troubles  of 
that  adventurous  day.  And  let  us  judge  righteous 
judgment  from  the  testimony  we  may  obtain  in 
relation  to  its  perplexities. 

Mr.  Carking  was  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty- 
live  years ;  a  shipper  of  the  port  of  Boston,  of  long 
standing.  He  was  much  respected  on  account  of 
his  wealth  and  regular  and  systematic  mode  of 
doing  business  as  well  as  of  living.  He  had 
amassed  a  fortune  which  amounted  to  more  than 
a  million;  and  upon  this  he  flourished,  in  his  ad- 
vancing age,  in  a  style  of  the  most  princely  splen- 
dor. He  was  a  prominent,  and  tie  doubt,  in 
many  respects,  a  useful  mrwber  ef  the  church. 
From  the  high  station  ha  ocr  spied,  he  was  con- 
sulted upon  matters  of  in^ort asset, «n*]  his  advice 
and  co-operation  were  always  in  demand  when  the 
interests  of  the  sanctuary  were  considered.  The 
million  be  eontroled  was  the  talisman  of  his 
fame,  and  the  appeal  to  his  bounty  was  not 
always  unsuccessful. 

The  first  call  for  charity  the  old  gentleman  had 
endured,  on  the  day  of  disasters  which  introduces 
him  to  the  reader,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  from 
a  distant  county,  who  came  with  letters,  from 
persons  of  his  acquaintance,  soliciting  aid  in 
behalf  of  a  college  building  and  small  school 
house  belonging  to  the  church.  The  buildings 
hsd  been  seised,  for  debt,  and  were  liable  to  be 
sold  if  the  amount  were  not  speedily  secured. 

(•The  buildings  are  under  the  sheriff**  writ,  I 
discover,"  said  Mr.  Carking,  handing  the  letters, 
which  he  had  just  perused,  back  to  his  visiter, 
whom  he  had  not  asked  to  be  seated,  but  left 
standing  by  the  chair  on  which  he  was  himself 
sitting. 

«  They  are  seised,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  «<  and 
will  be  sold  if  the  money  is  not  made  up." 

« It  'sa  most  astonishing  thing,"  said  Mr.  Cark- 
ing, with  a  slight  evidence  of  angry  reeling.  « It 's 
a  most  astonishing  thing  that  people  will  suffer 
the  property  of  the  church  to  get  into  such  a  situa- 
tion. It 's  marvellous,  sir—a  marvellous  thing ! 
Why  did  n't  they  manage  it  better?" 

«»  The  debt,  sir,  is  one  of  long  standing,"  said 
the  visiter, "  in  fact  it  was  not  known,  certainly, 
to  be  a  debt,  until  a  late  decision  of  the  court. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  girt,  and  was  so 
intended,  by  the  person  from  whom  it  was  received; 
but  he  died  before  the  deed  was  properly  executed, 
and  his  heirs  have  sued  for  the  amount.  The 
suit  was  tried,  in  court,  and  the  decision  was  in 
favor  of  the  heirs.    It  was  caused  by  no  mis* 
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wit  nor  imprudence  on  the  part  of  lb* 


n 


se/ortsmte,  very  nnfottanate,"  exclaimed 
king,!  little  pettishly,  and  apparently 
,  in  the  effort  to  oentinue  the  ooa  versatcm, 
i  vaW  io  his  heart  wave  ended.  He 
vend  the  roost,  a  moment,  then  springing 
rest  aisle  upon  hie  feet,  be  added,  "  fiat 
ought  to  kaoar  their  business;  if  they 
prompt  i»  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
elty  night  never  have  happened.  1  'm 
ty  sorry,  my  good  friend,  that  1  cannot 
Bat  yoe  mast  excuse  dm  if  1  say  I 
iee  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  the 
cy  of  trattees.    And  besides  1 've  so 


» 


ntlleit  amount,  air,  weehi  he  thankfully 
replied  the  stranger,  toe  intent  upon 
a  to  notice  the  reproof  hie  connexion 
rastees  hid  brought  upon  him.  "  We 
in  want,"  he  continued,  "and  I  do  most 
lope  you  will  assist  as  in  saving  the 
om  being  sold  under  the  hammer  of 


>i 


help  you  now,  my  friend,  although,  1 
it  I  wish  you  success,  yes,  sir,  1  '11  say 

you  ait  possible  success." 
vou,  sir, "  aiad  the  stranger,  witha-smile 
lor  his  good  wishes.  <<  And,  perhaps," 
d,  <«  perhaps  you  'd  be  willing  to  give 
to  your  friend,  Mr.  Woollen,  whose 
Btioaed  in  one  of  these  letters.  I  wee 
ek  an  introduction  from  yon.  If  you 
>od  as  to  give  me  a  line,  to  him,  1  have 
t  that  I  shall  obtain  help  from  him.'1 
as,  sir,  O,  yes,  1  '11  give  yon  a  Una  to 
»  'a  a  benevolent  man,  and,  yes,  sir,- 1 
tcesa  in  your  appeal  to  him." 
rhant  turned  to  his  desk  and  the 
t  wan  soon  fevered  with  the  follow* 
a  consietency,  in  comparison  with  the 
da  nod  actions,  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
attention. 

«  Tuesday,  May  6,  1841. 
iend  Woollen  : — 

t  just  heard  with  great  regret  that  the 
ig  and  grammar  school  house,  at  Flem- 
?en  seized  by  the  sheriff  for  a  debt, 
voidable,  by  the  trustees,  and  the  pro. 
they  will  be  sold.  Certainly  if  aid 
Italy  rendered.  It  is  aa  object  worthy 
ition,  awl  I  do  not  doubt  bat  that  what- 
•  give  towards  so  laudable  an  object, 
id  to  you  again,  even  in  this  world,  by 
le  always  to  reward  the  deed  of  benev- 
tics,  you  know,  seldom  reduce  our  for- 

Your  old  friend, 
Caleb  Caseing." 


The  gentleman,  who  had  kindly  and  generously 
undertaken  to  save  the  property  of  the  church, 
received  the  letter  with  thankfulness,  and  departed ; 
not,  however,  without  indulging  the  thought,  aa  he 
panted  the  merchant's  door,  that  folks  can  be  ex* 
ceedingly  polite,  and  even  charitable,  in  their  feet* 
ings,  when  their  pockets  escape  the  cost. 

The  second  visiter  seeking  charity  was  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Carking'e,  who  had  been  wealthy  in 
his  day ;  but,  by  a  series  of  most  unaccountable 
mitfort«rnes,  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  poverty.  His  family  was  in  a  suffering 
condition.  They  were  in  want  of  bread,  and  net 
knowing  where  to  obtain  relief,  in  the  midst  of 
such  pressing  necessity,  painful  as  was  the  ex* 
pedient,  the  old  man  ventured  to  wait  en  bis 
more  fortunate  friend  to  ask  for  the  removal  of 
hie  immediate  necessities. 

M  Yon '  ve  been  very  unfortunate,  Mr.  Wilson," 
said  the  merchant,  after  listening  with  restive 
concern,  to  his  tale  of  sorrow  <•  1  am  sorry,  sir," 
he  continued,  **  extremely  sorry  for  you,  now  in 
age,  and  reduced  so  low  by  misfortune.  It 's  a 
great  calamity,  Mr.  Wilson,  it 's  a  great  calamity, 
to  be  so  much  in  want,  and  with  your  large 
family— truly  the  ways  of  Providence  are  past 
finding  oat,— it's  a  pity  sir,— a  pity ,— agreat  pity." 

«  Every  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,"  re* 
plied  the  old  gentleman,  as  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  "  No  one,  on  earth,  can  tell  how  much 
I  've  suffered.  I  have  endured  every  possible 
privation,  and  now  I  've  none  to  render  me  the 
least  assistance.  I  have  borne  every  thing  but 
actual  starvation,  Mr.  Carking,  and  now  the 
urgent  wants  of  my  fomily  drive  me  to  the  last 
mortifying  resort  of  seeking  bread  at  the  hands 
of  charity.  But  my  time  will  not  be  long.  I 
shall  seen  he  relieved  of  all  my  earthly  caret, 
and  if  I  can  but  see  my  family  in  the  way  of  a 
comfortable  living,  the  rest  of  the  grave  will  be 
sweet  to  my  wearied  limbs  and  aching  heart." 

«  Yea,  friend  Wilson,'1  returned  the  merchant, 
"  it  'b  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  look  upon  death  and 
the  grave  with  composure— a  £ne  thing,  sir.  The 
world  is  full  of  misery,  and  none  of  us  are  with- 
out our  cares.  But  a-bem-ha,  Mr.  Wilson,  when 
did  yen  hear  from  your  son  ?" 

"  It  has  been  several  months  since  he  wrote. 
It  seems  long  that  he  baa  been  away  from  us,  but 
I  hope  that  he  is  well.'1 

«  He  owes  me  a  balance  on  his  account  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars—*  balance  which  ought 
to  have  been  settled  long  ago." 

«  The  poor  boy  was  very  unfortunate.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  his  business,  oo  account  of  the 
sudden  change,  which  took  place  ia  mercantile 
affairs,  and  he  left  us,  with  a  broken  spirit,  to  try  hie 
fortune  some  where  else." 
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«<  Yes,  Mr.  Wilson,  it 's  true,  as  C  state  to  you, 
your  son  owes  me  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
There  's  his  account  still  open,  as  you  see,  and 
having  been  engaged  in  business  in  your  time, 
you  know,  from  experience,  how  troublesome  and 
unpleasant  it  is  to  have  accounts  remain  so  long 
open  in  this  way.  It  throws  our  books  into  dis- 
order, and  produces  so  much  inconvenience.  He 
has  owed  that  amount  more  than  a  year,  Mr.  Wil- 
son,  and  the  interest  is  still  running  on." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Carking,  he  would  hare  settled 
your  bill  if  it  bad  been  in  his  power.  But  his 
last  dollar's  worth  seems  to  have  left  him  almost 
without  his  being  aware  of  it. — Certainly  without 
his  once  thinking  it  was  his  last,  so  eager  was  he 
to  pay  his  debts.  I  am  sorry  he  owes  yon,  sir, 
very  sorry,  indeed.  But  really,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault ;  for  if  he  could 
possibly  have  paid  you,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
done  it." 

«  Yes,  he  always  proved  himself  to  be  honest. 
His  whole  bill  amounted  to  over  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  paid  it  all  but  this  trifling  balance. 
And  to  keep  the  account  open  for  that  small  sum 
occasions  us  too  much  trouble."  Here  Mr,  Cark- 
ing paused  a  moment,  and  turning  his  head  aside, 
seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought,  then  starting  sud- 
denly as  if  a  new  idea  had  struck  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, «  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  41 
tell  you  what  1 41  do.  If  you  41  get  me  that  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars,  from  your  son,  1 41  give  you 
ten  out  of  it  for  your  own  use.  Now  that  41  be  a 
good  lift  for  you    Come,— what  do  you  say  to  it  V ' 

"  If  I  could  obtain  the  money,  for  you,  I  would 
do  it,  sir,  with  much  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  a  meek  and  half  smothered  tone  of  voice,  and 
with  much  confusion.  «  But,  as  I  have  stated, 
William's  situation  is  such  that  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  promise  any  thing  now — I  know  very  well 
that  he  would  not  permit  his  parents  to  suffer  if 
it  was  in  his  power  to  afford  them  relief.  He 's 
honest,  sir,  honest  to  the  last  farthing,  and  would 
pay  you  if  he  had  the  means  to  pay  with." 

«  O  yes,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  know  him  to  be  honest, 
as  I  remarked  before,  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  with  you  that  he  would  pay  if  he  had  the 
means.  But — ha-hem,  young  men,  you  know,  can 
sometimes  make  extra  exertions  ;  especially 
when  more  than  ordinary  advantage  is  to  be 
gaiued  by  it — and — " 

But  we  will  close  the  colloquy  here,  as  the 
substance  of  the  whole  argument  is  given  to  the 
reader  in  what  is  already  received.  The  old 
gentlemen  were  engaged,  for  some  time,  in  the 
same  style  of  conversation.  The  merchant  could 
not  possibly  see  why  he  should  not  succeed  in 
getting  his  money.  He  made  mention  of  many 
plans  by  which  the  young  man  might  obtain  it, 


and  no  doubt  he  himself,  with  his  vast 
might  easily  have  succeeded  with  either  of  then; 
but  his  mind  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  fact,  that  young  Wilson  could  not,  some  way 
or  other,  raise  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  And 
then  there  was  the  inducement  presented,  to  the 
father,  the  opportunity  of  realizing  ten  dollars.  It 
was  a  perfectly  merchantable  charity  and  struck 
the  wealthy  shipper  as  being  a  most  admirable  pro- 
position and  a  very  benevolent  one,  withal. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  merchant  eager  after 
his  money,  and  the  father  just  as  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  his  son,  as  well  as  to  urge  his 
own  claims  upon  the  Christian  charity  of  his  rich 
acquaintance.  In  his  eagerness  to  protect  his 
son's  reputation  the  poor  man  forgot  his  own 
necessities,  but  no  consideration  could  move  the 
man  of  abundant  means,  from  the  idea  of  its  being 
beyond  all  endurance,  that  he  should  be  kept  out 
of  his  money,  let  the  circumstances  of  his  debtor 
be  what  they  might.  Poverty  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate. Nor  could  he  conceive  it  possible  that 
a  man  who  had  dealt  with  him,  to  the  amount  of 
forty  thousand  dollars,  should  be  so  reduced  as 
not  to  be  able  to  pay  him  the  small  balance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  when  the  same 
was.  legally  due  to  him.  To  •forget  *«//,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  a  difficult  task,  bnt  we  have 
proof  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  poor 
man  can  accomplish  it  much  more  readily  than 
the  man  of  wealth.  Mr.  Wilson  retired,  leaning 
upon  his  staff,  stung  to  the  soul  at  the  reproof  he 
had  received  from  one  he  thought  to  be  his  friend. 
He  dropped  a  burning  tear  upon  the  shipper's 
threshold  when,  in  passing  it,  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  rushed  in  among  his  thoughts :  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !" 

The  third  call'ttpon  Mr.  Carking,  was  made  by 
a  brother  merchant,  who  was  desirous  of  effecting 
the  release  of  an  old  slave,  once  the  property  of  his 
father,  but  having  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  of 
Maryland,  some  years  before,  he  had  entirely  lost 
sight  of  him,  until  in  the  settlement  of  the  pur- 
chaser's estate,  the  slave  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  years,  was  likely  to  be  sold  out  of  the 
state  and  separated  from  his  family.  The  interest 
of  the  gentleman  being  excited,  he  determined 
upon  making  an  effort  to  save  him,  if  possible. 
He  started  out,  for  the  purpose,  with  a  proposed 
subscription,  which  called  for  a  small  contribution 
from  each  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  the  aggregate 
of  which  was  sufficient  to  effect  the  object. 

<<  This  thing  of  slavery  is  a  great  evil,  and  a 
curse,"  said  Mr.  Carking,  after  he  had  heard  the 
story.  « It  'ssl  great  evil  and  a  curse,"  he  repeated, 
emphasising  the  words  grtat  and  enrst  so  that  it 
might  touch  his  friend  for  being  in  any  way  into* 
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rested  in  the  sale,  end  purchase  of  e  slave.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  he  went  on.  « This  evil  of 
•larery  causes  us  much  trouble.  I  am  opposed 
to  it,  Mr.  White,  I  'm  opposed  to  it,  altogether.  I 
•halt  have  nothing  to  do,  neither  pro  nor  con,  with 
the  slave  traffic.  I  never  owned  a  slave,  and  1 
■ever  will.  Some  say  it 's  wrong, — some  say  it 's 
right.  For  my  own  part  I  do  n't  intend  to  .have 
any  thing  to  do  with  either  side.  If  it 's  wrong,  I 
•hail  not  be  the  means  of  making  them  so ;  and  if 
its  right,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  releasing 
ihem  from  their  legal  owners.  Occupying  this 
neutral  ground,  as  I  most  certainly  am  pursuing 
the  course  which  is  consistent  with  it,  as  I  shall 
moat  conscientiously,  I  am  sure  to  be  in  the 
right.   Ha !  old  friend  what  say  you,  'aint  it  so  ?" 

The  merchant,  being  a  man  of  business,  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  Mr.  Carking's  conscientious 
desire  and  purpose.  He  therefore  dropped  the 
•object,  forthwith,  and  changed  the  conversation  to 
some  point  of  business  intercourse  which  was  more 
agreeable  to  his  venerable  brother  in  the  trade. 

The  fourth  and  last  appeal  to  Mr.  Carking's 
benevolence  was  made  by  a  city  clergyman  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  He  called  to 
solicit  a  contribution  to  aid  in  the  completion  of 
a  church,  then  building  in  a  destitute  neighbor- 
hood.  The  countenance  of  the  old  gentleman 
changed  color  several  times  while  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haddam  was  stating  his  appeal.  He  could  not 
wait  to  hear  him  through,  but  interrupted  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  address,  by  asking, 

<•  Why  do  you  wish  to  build  so  many  churches, 
Mr.  Haddam  ?  Do  n' t  you  thin k  we ' ve  got  enough 
already?  Yes,  sir,  don't  you  think  we've  got 
mere  than  are  filled  ?" 

'  *<  The  part  of  the  city,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Haddam, 
«  which  we  intend  to  occupy  with  a  church  has 
been  long  destitute,  and  the  pdbple  have  no  place 
near  them  where  they  may  regularly  hear  the 
goepel  preached.  There  are  many  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  seldom  or  never  attend  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  the  openly  avowed  opinion  of  all 
our  city  clergy,  that  a  church  building  should  be 
planted  there." 

"  Does  Dr.  Harwich  approve  it  ?" 

<<  He  does,  sir,  most  heartily,  and  deaired  me 
to  make  an  early  call  upon  you  for  aid." 

<«  Aye,  indeed,  well—- well  1  As  to  all  that  it 
may  be  well  enough,  Mr.  Haddam,  but  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  there  are  places  of  worship 
enough  in  our  city.  Get  the  people  to  attend,  Mr. 
Haddam,  get  them  to  attend  the  churches  already 
built  There 's  the  point  of  duty  for  you.  Go  out 
and  hunt  them  up,  and  direct  these  where  to  go. 
Fill  the  houses,  now  erected,  and  then  we  Ml  go  in 
for  new  ones.  Mfestenete,  sir,  misslonate  and  hunt 
the  people  up.     When  the  present  churches  are 


Aill  we  '11  build  more,  but  I  '11  not  give  a  farthing- 
to  build  a  church  till  then." 

«  Our  building  will  not  cost  a  great  deal,"  said 
the  clergyman,  "it  is  to  be  .very  plain  and  not 
large.  It  is  just  such  a  building  as  the  neighbor- 
hood is  in  need  of.  It  was  decided,  sir,  in  a, 
council  of  our  clergy,  that  there  was  a  church 
wanted  there,  and  that  we  were  negligent  of  duty 
until  we  should  succeed  in  having  the  gospel 
preached  to  the  people  of  that  vicinity." 

<<  That's  very  well,  Mr.  Haddam ;  a  good  reso- 
lution, to  be  sure.  I  wish  the  gospel  success. 
It  must  have  success — it  will  have  success. 
For  my  part,  I  am  free  to  say,  sir,  that  I  like  to 
see  its  advancement  and  prosperity.  It  makes 
our  people  better  citizens,  and  improves  the  age. 
But  I  'm  opposed  to  building  so  many  churches. 
And  besides,  Mr.  Haddam,  I  've  so  many  calls.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  meet  them  all.  I  could 
do  it  only  by  owning  a  mint  and  exhausting  it. 
We  've  a  great  many  churches,  Mr.  Haddam,  a 
great  many,  sir." 

«  Not  too  many,  sir,  certainly.  Thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  buildings,  now 
in  use,  and  it  is  impossible  for  their  children  to 
attend  either  the  service  or  the  Sunday  School. 
We  must  place  the  gospel  within  their  reach. 
And,  my  dear  Mr.  Carkland,  let  us  look  upon  it  in 
another  light.  If  God  has  blest  us  with  the 
means,  should  we  not  rejoice  that  he  frequently 
sends  us  opportunities  of  using  them  in  the  pro* 
motion  of  bis  kingdom  upon  earth  ?  He  has  dealt 
kindly  and  bountifully  with  us,  and  he  demands 
of  us  that  we  should  minister,  of  our  abundance,  to 
the  necessities  of  others." 

<«  O  yes,  that 's  very  true,  Mr.  Haddam;  but  we 
must  be  very  careful  how  we  apply  our  means. 
Remember  that  how,  sir.  We  may  apply  them 
improperly  and  do  harm,  rather  than  good,  in  their 
appropriation.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Haddam,  that 
we've  churches  enough.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  it  was  ever  intended  that  we  should 
build  so  many.  The  people  wont  go  to  those 
that  are  built.  You  had  better,  sir,  give  over 
your  effort  to  establish  a  congregation  down  there. 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  succeed.  The  people 
down  there  are  not  much  better  than  heathens. 
You  can't  convert  them  if  you  try.  They  are  aa 
bad  as  the  Africans,  and  worse ;  and  it  is  no  use 
whatever  to  fool  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Suppose  you  postpone  your  effort  for 
the  present,  and  at  some  future  day,  when  the 
prospect  is  more  clear  and  chances  more  favorable, 
then  you  may  take  the  matter  up  with  more  cer- 
tainty of  succeeding." 

<•  It  is  too  late  now,  sir,  to  postpone.  We  have 
already  commenced  the  work,  and  must  go  en. 
All  we  require  is  a  small  amount  from  each  indi« 
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vidual,  and  with  it  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out 
design  without  difficulty.  Give  us  but  a  small 
donation  Mr.  Carking,  and  it  will  answer.  We 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  it,  and  God  will  bless 
you  as  he  has  done,  and  perhaps  much  more 
abundantly." 

« I  can't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Haddam,  you  're 
all  wrong ;  and  I  believe  you  will  bring  trouble 
on  yourself  and  the  church.  You  had  better  stop 
where  you  are,  and  then  the  loss  will  be  much 
leas  than  it  will  certainly  be  if  you  go  on." 

"  Give  us  but  five  dollars,  Mr.  Carking,  and  we 
will  thank  you  heartily ;  or  even  a  less  amount 
will  be  gratefully  received." 

<«  I  'm  sorry  I  can't  help  you,  Mr.  Haddam,  but 
T  'm  called  on  so  often,  sir,  that  the  thing  is  im- 
possible. I  can't  possibly  give  to  all.  Why  sir, 
a  man  could  soon  dispose  of  his  entire  fortune  in 
this  thing  of  giving.  Its  give,  give,  give,  all  the 
time,  and  there  's  no  telling  where  the  end  of  it 
will  be."  Mr.  Carking  warmed  up,  as  he  spoke. 
His  manner  was  any  thing  but  becoming  in  the 
presence  of  one  whose  call  was  made  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  not  to  benefit  himself,  but  others ;  and 
his  errand  should  have  been  as  interesting  to  Mr. 
Carking  as  to  himself.  Mr.  Haddam  was  too 
much  mortified  to  speak,  and  he  stood  and  listened, 
in  silence,  to  the  reproaches  cast  upon  his  effort 
to  do  good. 

"  I  could  sell  my  houses,"  Mr.  Haddam,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Carking.  "  I  could  sell  my  stock  in 
trade,  my  furniture,  my  carriage,  my  horses — 
every  thing  I  have,  and  give  all  the  money  re* 
ceived  for  them  away.  Yes,  sir,  I  could  give 
away  every  shilling  I '  ve  got  on  earth,  and  who  'Id 
be  the  better  off  for  it  ?  Who,  I  'd  like  to  know  ? 
Not  me  sir— not  me  I  assure  you — not  my  family. 
No,  sir,  w  'd  not  be  the  better  off  for  it.  There 
are  too  many  churches,  and  to  be  candid  with 
you,  sir,  there '»  too  much  preaching.  The  world 
is  the  worse  off  for  it !  The  church  is  too  ex- 
pensive ;  its  almost  as  well  to  belong  to  no  church 
at  all." 

The  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Carting's  speech  was 
delivered  with  a  rapidity  which  gave  evidence  of 
his  state  of  feeling.  His  behavior  was  so  repnl* 
sive  and  violent,  that  the  minister  stood  before 
him  in  astonishment.  He  was  mortified,  and  felt 
as  though  he  was  reproved  for  asking  alms  for 
himself.  Deeply  wounded,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  turn  away  and  retire.  But  he  thought  of  his 
office  and  situation,  and  determined  to  bear  as 
meekly,  as  possible,  the  insulting  demeanor  of  the 
man  from  whom  he  least  expected  such  treatment. 
After  a  moment's  thought  Mr.  Haddam  concluded 
to  continue  the  conversation,  a  little  while,  and 
leave  his  friend,  if  not  pleased  at  his  visit,  at  least 
in  a  good  humor. 


«  Why,  Mr.  Carjring,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 
«  You  know  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  tenth  part  of 
every  man's  estate,  was  given  to  the  support  of 
the  church.  Suppose  every  one  felt  it  to  be  hie 
conscientious  duty,  now,  to  contribute  the  tenth  of 
his  property,  how  much  better  off  would  the 
church  be  ?  We  poor  ministers  would  not  then 
be  obliged  to  solicit  contributions  after  this  de- 
sultory fashion. .  Church  buildings  would  grow 
up,  without  difficulty— their  springing  wonld  seem 
to  be  spontaneous." 

Mr.  Carking  was  subdued  by  the  mildness  and 
half  jocular  manner,  of  Mr.  Haddam,  and  some- 
what relieved  from  the  distressing  idea  of  giving 
away  his  money,  he  replied,  half  in  shame  and 
with  affected  good  humor : 

"  I  guess  it  would  'nt  answer  so  well,  now,  to 
give  a  tenth  of  one's  property  to  the  chnrch,  or  any 
thing  else.  A  tenth  indeed.  The  people  were 
poor,  sir,  when  they  gave  the  tenth.  Only  think 
sir.  A  tenth  of  every  man's  property  !  Why  if 
that  were  in  the  church,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  its  wealth.  The  times  were  different,  sir, 
every  thing  was  different  when  that  arrangement 
was  practiced.  It  would 'nt  do,  now.  The  church 
would  be  overrun  with  wealth, — too  rich  to  exist 
without  corruption,  gross  corruption — too  rich— 
too  rich,  entirely  too  rich." 

<*  But  you  speak  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Carking,  as 
those  who  might  give  the  tenth.  Surely  a 
minute's  meditation  will  be  sufficient  to  remind 
you  that  the  poor  are,  of  all  persons,  the  least  able 
to  resign  the  tenth  of  what  they  have.  Many  of 
them  are  in  absolute  want.  And  you  must  re- 
member that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor.  And,  let  me  ask  you,  air.  Bo 
you  suppose  if  the  tenth  were  given  by  the  rich,' 
and  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  who  are  able 
to  spare  it,  that  the  aggregate  wonld  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  the  church,  that  is,  to  main- 
tain a  decent  worship,  and  keep  the  poor  comfort- 
able ?" 

«  Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Haddam,  it  makes  a  great 
difference— a  material  difference.  I  did  'nt  think 
of  that.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  to  keep  the 
poor  comfortable.  But,  sir,  the  poor  ought  to 
help  themselves.  There  's  enough,  in  the  world, 
for  them.  And  it 's  only  necessary  for  them  to 
work  and  obtain  it.  Bless  me,  sir,  I  've  had  to 
labor  for  every  dollar  I  own.  The  truth  is,  there 
ought  to  be  no  poor  people.  It 's  their  own  dis- 
grace that  there  are  any  such." 

«  But,  my  dear  friend,  we  must  expect  that 
there  will  always  be  demands  upon  us  for  the 
support  of  the  seedy.  This  is  a  world  of  vicissi- 
tude, and  the  wheel  of  fortune  cannot  roll  out 
wealth,  for  all.  And  consider  the  words  of  oer 
Blessed  Saviour :  •<  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
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yon."  And  consider  further  that  declaration  of 
His :  that  in  ministering  to  them  we  minister  to 
Him.  Sorely,  air,  we  moat  regard  the  poor  aa  a  leg* 
acy  left  to  the  church,  by  Him  who  knew  what  was 
bast  for  it,  and  his  words,  in  relation  to  our  doty, 
towards  them,  compose  the  law  by  which  we  arc 
to  be  governed." 

"  Very  true,  air,  very  true;  all  right,  sir,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture.  But  I  can't  help  thinking,  that 
if  poor  people  would  go  to  work,  the  community 
would  not  be  overrun  with  them,  and  the  church 
going  people  would  'nt  have  so  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  supporting  them." 

«  Well,  Mr.  Carking,  I  see  that  we  shall  not 
agree,  in  the  subject  matter  of  our  discussion,  to- 
day, said  Mr.  Haddam,  good  humoredly,  "we 
shall  not  agree,  and  I  hope  we  shall  part  good 
friends.  I  called,  as  was  my  duty,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  aiding  us  in  the  extension  of  our 
Redeemer's  kingdom ,  and  apread  of  his  Gospel.  I 
am  not  begging  for  myself,  you  know.  I  had 
much  rather  dig  than  do  so.  But  I  felt  bound  to 
call  on  you.  I  have  done  so,  and  discharged  my 
duty  in  that  particular.  I  now  leave  the  matter 
with  you,  for  consideration.  I  have  many  visits 
to  make  to-day,  some  at  a  great  distance,  and  I 
most  therefore  bid  you  farewell." 

«  Good-bye,  Mr.  Haddam,"  was  the  cold  reply. 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  and  last  appeal  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  merchant's  charity,  by  the 
benevolent  beggars.  Whether  he  saved  his  cha- 
racter or  not,  the  thing,  of  which  he  boasted,  is  cer- 
tain.    He  saved  his  money. 

And  now  for  a  peep  into  the  particulars  of  Mrs. 
Carking's  trials.  She  complained  of  two  visits. 
By  no  means  a  large  number ;  especially  when 
the  wants  of  the  church,  and  of  the  suffering  mul- 
titudes of  our  race  are  taken  into  the  account,  and 
compared  with  the  attractive  and  elegant  style  in 
which  the  lady  lived.  Their  being  troublesome 
must  have  grown  out  of  the  visits  themselves ; 
certainly  it  could  not  be  on  account  of  their 
Dumber.  But  let  us  examine  and  judge  for  our; 
selves. 

The  first  visiter  was  a  lady,  who  was  soliciting 
contributions  for  a  Sunday  School,  which  some  of 
the  members  of  the  church,  under  the  direction  of 
a,  rector,  were  about  to  establish,  in  a  destitute 
neighborhood. 

«« I  have  come,"  said  the  lady,  smiling,  as  if  in 
sweet  apology  for  the  intrusion,  "  I  have  come  to 
flavor  you,  madam,  with  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  a  most  noble  and  excellent  charity. 
It  is  the  support  of  a  Sunday  School,  in  a  destitute 
part  of  the  city.  The  school  will  be  started  by 
the  rector  of  Grace  Church,  and  it  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  a  super  intendant  appointed  by  him. 
The  room  has  been  selected,  and  we  want  about 


forty  dollars  to  purchase  books,  etc.  for  a  com* 
mencement.  I  have  waited  on  you,  madam, 
knowing  your  wealth  and  liberality,  for  a  mite 
towards  the  sum." 

«  Why,  yes,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs.  Carking, 
<«  the  Sunday  School  is  a  very  praiseworthy  in- 
stitution. They  are  doing  a  great  amount  of  good, 
among  the  rising  generation.  But  I  think  there 
are  enough  of  them  in  operation,  already.  I  cant 
see  what  we  want  with  any  more.  And  I've 
contributed  so  many  mites,  to  other  objects,  that 
it  has  exhausted  my  purse.    I  've  nothing  left." 

«« O,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  pleased  to  exer- 
cise your  liberality,  on  this  occasion,  if  you  only 
knew  how  much  the  school  is  needed,  and  how 
much  good  it  has  the  prospect  of  accomplishing." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  like  to  do  good,  and  to  be 
liberal  and  all  that ;  but  I  've  been  liberal  to  my 
sorrow,  and  1  'm  heartily  tired  of  the  proceeding. 
I  've  given  to  this  thing  and  to  that  thing,  and  to 
so  many  different  objects  that  I  am  wearied  with 
giving,  and  my  husband's  given  until  giving's  no 
longer  a  pleasure.  We're  wearied  out  now, 
ma'am,  and  you  must  excuse  me  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  purpose  you  present." 

«  O  don't  refuse  me,  ma'am,  I  beg  of  you  ;  I 
have  labored  so  hard  and  met  with  so  little  en- 
couragement, from  religious  persons,  that  I  can 
hardly  bear  another  repulse.  Really,  madam,  I 
have  received  more  from  worldly  people  than  I 
have  from  the  members  of  the  church.  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  a  trifle,  ever  so  small  an  amount 
will  answer." 

"  I  've  nothing  to  give  you,  ma'am,  and  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  ladies  can  find  no  better  employ- 
ment, than  that  of  running  the  streets,  and  begging 
for  other  people,  and  for  Sunday  Schools.  I  've 
nothing  ma'am  to  give,-* nothing  at  all." 

This  was  a  sharp  reproof,  and  it  was  sufficient. 
The  lady  was  mortified  and  pained  at  its  enunci- 
ation. She  had  no  reply,  but  turning  towards 
the  door,  she  made  a  respectful  courtesy  and  de- 
parted. The  smile  still  lingered  upon  her  lip, 
but  her  cheek  was  flushed  with  a  crimson  glow, 
which  explained  her  feelings  in  a  language  more 
forcible  than  the  eloquence  of  words,  however, 
impassioned  their  expression. 

„Mrs.  Carking  retired  to  her  room,  in  a  bad 
temper.  She  was  provoked  and  agitated.  But  it 
was  the  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong  that 
vexed  and  troubled  her.  She  was  out  of  humor, 
and  the  cause  was  apparent.  She  had  refused  to 
dscharge  an  obligation,  which  the  monitor  within 
told  her  was  binding  upon  her ;  and  which  she  knew 
she  had  the  ability  to  perform.  She  had  asserted 
what  was  false  to  cover  her  cupidity.  And  she 
had  treated  a  respectable  and  benevolent  lady 
with  marked  disrespect.    She  was  alarmed  lest 
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her  behaviour  should  be  made  known,  and  her  cha- 
racter made  to  suffer  in  the  rehearsal.  The  re- 
flection was  any  thing  but  pleasant ;  but  she  could 
not  shake  it  off.  Stung  with  remorse,  and  yet 
too  proud  to  make  confession  of  her  sin,  even  to 
herself,  she  became  enraged.  Angry  with  her- 
self, and  angry  with  every  person  and  every  thing 
around  her,  for  a  while  she  was  wretched,  indeed. 
In  an  honr  or  too  she  became  more  composed. 
Time  drew  the  string  from  her  conscience,  and 
she  had  recovered  more  than  half  her  accustomed 
cheerfulness,  when  another  visiter  was  announced. 
In  the  hope  of  meeting  some  familiar  friend,  or 
more  formal  acquaintance  in  whose  society,  she 
might  forget  entirely  the  thoughts  that  troubled 
her,  she  entered  the  parlor,  and,  to  her  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay, she  encountered  anotherstranger. 

The  second  demand  upon  Mrs.  Carking's  atten- 
tion, was  made  by  an  elderly  person,  plainly  but 
neatly  dressed,  and  very  modest  and  lady-like  in 
her  appearance  and  manners.  She  brought  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish  with 
whom  Mrs.  Carking  was  acquainted,  stating 
the  distress  of  her  family  and  their  great  need  of 
relief  from  present,  and  exceedingly  painful  pri- 
vation. The  letter  represented  the  bearer  as  a 
lady,  once  of  fort  one,  now  reduced  to  poverty  and 
want  by  dissipated  relatives.  She  lived  with  a 
widowed  daughter,  who  was  very  poor,  but  re- 
spectable, and  who  labored,  incessantly,  when  she 
was  able,  for  the  pittance  it  took  to  support  them. 
Sickness  had  deprived  the  daughter  of  the  ability 
to  work,  and  want  and  suffering  ensued.  As  if 
in  aggravation,  to  the  very  utmost,  of  their  afflic- 
tion, their  landlord  had  seized  their  furniture,  for 
rent,  which,  in  the  struggle  through  a  long  and 
severe  winter,  they  had  been  unable  to  pay.  Three 
days  were  allowed  for  the  redemption  of  the  ar- 
ticles seized,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
they  were  to  be  sold.  The  letter  of  the  pastor 
was  based  upon  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
parties,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  an  eye  witness 
of  their  distress.  He  spoke  of  them  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  his  friend 
Mrs.  Carking,  in  the  almost  confident  hope  that 
the  effort  would  avail  in  behalf  of  a  worthy  family, 
which  nothing  but  his  own  poverty  prevented 
him  from  relieving*,  at  once. 

Mrs.  Carking  read  the  kind  letter  of  the  min- 
ister, hastily.  As  she  run  over  it,  she  Yelt  the 
same  indignant  feeling  coming  over  her,  which 
agitated  her,  in  her  interview  with  her  former 
visiter,  and  she  resolved  to  cnt  the  matter  short. 
Handing  the  letter  back,  to  the  poor  woman,  she 
said,  in  a  cross  tone, 

"  I  cannot  give  you  any  thing,  ma'am.  There 
have  been  so  many  persons  here,  to-day,  seeking 
chaiity  that  I  'm  wearied  out  of  all  patience.1' 


«  We  've  had  a  very  hard  and  pressing  time  of 
it,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  winter,"  re- 
turned the  woman.  «  We  have  suffered  almost 
every  thing  that  the  most  destitnie  eoold  saner. 
But  my  daughter's  health  is  better,  now,  and  we 
could-  soon  be  comfortable  if  we  could  save  oar 
things  from  being  sold." 

«<  You  may  have  had  a  hard  life  of  it,  ma'am ; 
but  there  are  so  many  that  come  for  help,  and  we 
cannot  give  to  all,— it 's  utterly  impossible,— it 
would  take  all  we '  ve  got,  to  do  it." 

"During  the  winter,1'  resumed  the  visiter, 
<<  we  were  actually  in  a  starving  state.  We  were 
greatly  distressed,  in  the  cold  weather,  and  seldom 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  enough  to  eat." 

Mrs.  Carking's  temper  was  now  excited  to  the 
highest  point  of  endurance.  She  could  bear  no 
more.  Her  manner  may  be  imagined  from  her  reply. 

"  I  can  hardly  get  enough  to  eat,  myself,"  said 
she, «  nor  time  to  eat  it.  I'm  disturbed  so  often, 
and  importuned  so  much,  by  beggars,  that  I  'veno 
peace  of  my  life.  And  now  I  've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  've  no  more  time  to  spend,  is 
this  way.    Good  morning,  ma'am." 

The  last  speech  was  pronounced  in  an  impa- 
tient and  fretful  tone,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  con* 
eluded,  Mrs.  Carking  turned  on  her  heel,  and 
walked  away,  leaving  the  poor  lady  to  nnd-ber 
way  out  of  the  house  the  best  way  she  ceftld. 
She  was  directed  to  the  door,  by  a  servant,  nub* 
had  overheard  the  conversation  narrated  above, 
and  touched  with  sympathy,  at  the  recital  of  he* 
misfortune,  she  slipped  a  half  a  dollar  into  the 
lady's  hand  as  she  showed  her  the  way  into  the 
street.  A  look  of  gratitude  was  all  the  servant 
saw.  She  closed  the  door  as  the  sufferer  fell 
upon  the  marble  steps,  and  watered  them  with 
her  tears. 

Thus  ended  the  day's  difficulties,— the  exceeding 
sad  disasters  of  which  were  imagined  to  be  suffi- 
ciently provoking  to  drive  folks  mad,  especially 
some  religious  ones,  who  know  so  well  that  the 
goods  they  possess  are  only  lent  them  for  a  little 
season — placed  in  their  bands  by  an  all  wise  and 
beneficent  Providence,  who  has  been  pleased  to 
make  them  the  stewards  of  his  bounty. 

Such  conduct  clearly  teaches  us  that  religions 
principle  and  the  treasures  of  the  world  are  in- 
compatible. They  have  but  little  affinity  for 
eaeh  other,  and  seldom  seek  their  habitation  in 
the  same  bosom.  They  seem  to  be  intuitively 
sensible  that  God  and  mammon  cannot  inhabit 
the  same  heart.  The  wo  is  fearful  which  the 
Lord  denounces  against  those  who  live  as  though 
life  consisted  in  the  abundance  of  earthly  potsea 
sions  :  <<  Wo  unto  you  that  are  rich,  for  ye  have 
received  your  consolation.  Wo  unto  you  that 
are  full,  for  ye  shall  hunger." 
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oore  than  as  hoar  the  Cat  kings  continued 
•ree  abottt  the  annoyances  of  that  mem- 
by,  which  teemed  to  stand  out  in  bold 
t>m  all  other  day*  of  their  history.  Du- 
coovenation  Mrs.  C.  was  busily  en- 
i  totting  about  the  package  which  her 
had  thrown  into  her  lap  when  be  entered 
or.  When  the  interest  had  subsided  of 
adventure,  the  lady  was  suddenly  smit- 
i  a  most  eager  curiosity  to  know  the 
of  the  package.  Forgetting  for  an  in- 
vexations  and  perplexities,  she  asked  in 
I  tone, 

:  'a  this,  my  dear  ?  What 's  the  mean- 
is  bundle  so  neatly  done  up  ?  Is  it  a 
t  me,  or  is  it  for  one  of  the  girls  ?" 
!  my  dear,  it 's  no  present,  and  it 's  not 
*  of  you.  That  package  contains  the 
eeedings  of  our  committee  and  the  de- 

I  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  new 
We  'have  concluded  upon  the  particu- 
iJ]  set  the  workmen  at  it  in  a  very  few 

iraywbat  decision  have  you  come  to, 
irrangements  Ijave  you  made.  I  most 
ope  you  've  not  concluded  to  put  up  a 
IdiDg.    If  you  have,  Mr.  Carking,  my 

II  sot  attend,  I  promise  you.  I  vow 
Llhat  my  daughters  shall  not  go  to  a 
unchurch." 

[indeed,  my  dear,  wjs'*tt  nave  no  shab- 
oking  building.  I  consider  that  we  've 
it  excellent  disposition  of  the  whole 
vithetanding  our  troubles  in  the  begin- 
Price  is  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
on  twenty ;  Mr.  Saltonstall  six ;  Mr. 
wive ;  and  me  your  humble  servant, 
[  'm  the  father  and  founder  .of  the 
r  I'm  to  give  thirty- five  thousand, 
that  we  have  eighty- three  thousand 
ind  I  'm  sure  that  we  can  get  thirty 
re  in  small  subscriptions.  I  think, 
t  we  shall  have  a  splendid  building, 
her  you  nor  your  daughter,  need  be 
Then  truly  may  we  say  that  we 
1  trader  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

pick  the  very  best  preacher  in  the 
re  can  find  one  to  suit  us ;  and  if 
'11  send  to  England  and  get  the  best 
Ve  shall  finish  off  in  grand  style,  I 

We  '11  do  the  thing  genteelly  and 

We  '11    take  the  shine  off  of  any 

parts." 

y   dear,    that 's  exactly  the  right 
you  've  settled  the  business  so 

when  you  gentlemen  have  done 
i  moat  allow  us  ladies  a  chance. 

the  inaride.  I  '11  give  three  thou- 
20 


sand  dollars,  and  I  am  sore  that  among  my 
friends  I  can  make  up  nine  or  ten  thousand  more. 
We  Ml  have  the  walls  ai  ranged  in  stucco,  and 
we  '11  get  the  loveliest  ornaments  that  money  can 
buy.  As  you  say,  my  dear,  there  shall  be  no 
mistake.  O  what  praise  you  gentlemen  deserve 
for  having  the  matter  fixed  in  such  double  quick 
time,  and  all  so  elegant  and  so  complete !" 

"  We  've  had  business  men  at  it,  and  we  've 
worked  it  well."  Mr.  Carting's  countenance 
brightened  up  as  he  thought  of  the  part  he  bad 
taken  in  an  enterprise  so  important.  With  great 
animation,  he  continued,  «  We  've  had  a  first 
rate  captain  at  the  helm,  (the  illusion  was  to 
himself,)  and  we  've  run  the  ship  rapidly  along. 
We  '11  not  be  beaten  soon,  my  dear.  We  're 
good  sailors  and  most  be  successful." 

"01  think  we  are  doing  exactly  right,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Carking  with  joy  beaming  in  her 
countenance.  «  We  're  doing  just  right,  my 
dear.  We  've  been  much  prospered :  Providence 
has  been  our  guide,  and  we  've  had  a  fine  run  of 
good  luck  both  in  business  and  in  the  family. 
The  boys  are  almost  grown  and  ready  for  the 
counting  room.  The  girls  are  at  an  age  when  a 
respectable  place  of  worship  is  necessary  for 
them,  and  when  just  such  a  preacher  and  snch 
preaching  as  you  speak  of  is  required.  And 
above  all  how  proper  it  is  that  we  should  con- 
tribute of  onr  means  and  use  our  exertions  to  ex- 
tend and  beautify  the  church  ?  I  think  we  should 
endeavor  to  do  all  the  good  we  can.  In  building 
the  church  we  shall  be  highly  useful  while  we 
live,  and  we  '11  leave  a  monument  of  our  labors 
behind  us  when  we  're  gone." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Calking  in  a 
solemn  tone  of  voice,  as  though  he  felt  very  reli- 
giously under  the  sound  of  his  wife's  self-gratu- 
lations,  <«  yes,  my  dear,  we  are  not,  yon  know, 
to  live  altogether  for  ourselves.  The  church  and 
the  world  both  have  claims  upon  us,  and  we  must 
expend  a  portion  of  our  substance  in  the  service 
of  God.  He  will  reward  us  for  it  here.  He  has 
done  it  already,  and  He  will  reward  ns  hereafter. 
For  my  part  I  'm  right  glad  that  we  're  con- 
nected with  the  church ;  we  should  be  exceed- 
ingly thankful  for  the  privilege,  and  we  should 
show  our  thankfulness  in  works, — such  works  as 
will  tell  upon  the  present  age  and  extend  to 
future  generations." 

Thus  it  was  that  these  munificent  christians 
talked  themselves  into  a  pleasant  humor  after 
the  day's  trials.  The  calls  for  insignificant 
charities  were  forgotten  in  the  consideration  of 
the  great  scheme  of  benevolence,  which  would 
enable  the  family  to  exhibit  the  pride  of  station 
which  wealth  has  power  to  purchase.  The 
troubles  and  wants  of  the  poor  were  not  to  be 
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remembered  in  the  same  hqur  with  the  grand 
idea  of  erecting  a  splendid  temple  fox  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Being  who  tarns  aside  from  the 
world's  adulation ,  and  takes  up  his  abode  in  the 
heart  that  is  humble. 
-  The  CarkingB  are  but  the  representatives  of  a 
class  who  worship  the  Almighty  in  their  own 
way  and  treat  Him  as  though  He  were  altogether 
such  as  they  are  themselves.  They  show  the 
loftiness  of  their  character  and-  feelings  by  des- 
pising what  is  humble  and  reaching  after  what  is 
magnificent  and  imposing.  To  give  a  few  dol- 
lars to  an  obscure  charity  is  in  their  eyes  a  thing. 
too  contemptible  for  notice,  and  if  they  do  it  at 
all,  it  is  with  the  miser's  reluctance,  and  the  deed 
is  followed  by  his  hearty  grudge.  And  how 
does  the  character  of  such  compare  with  that  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Redeemer,  who  despised,  not 


the  humble  and  the  poor,  but  always  gave  them 
the  preference  in  bis  ministrations.  It  is  not  for 
man  to  exalt  himself.  He  cannot  build  his  way 
to  Heaven  in  deeds  of  splendid  charily  while  he 
is  neglectful  of  important  Christian  duties.  He 
is  to  do  all  he  can  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
and  secure  his  own  and  others'  salvation.  He 
must  contribute  of  his  abundance  to  the  erection 
of  the  temple,  and  he  must  give  the  mite  that 
relieves  the  poor  from  suffering.  The  house  of 
God  may  be  reared  in  its  beauty,  but  the  day  of 
small  things  must  not  be  despised.  Measure  thy 
gifts,  O  man !  by  what  the  Lord  has  given  thee. 
Withhold  not  the  tenth  of  thy  substance  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  verily  thou  shalt  prosper 
upon  earth.  Whatever  thou  givest  give  with  a 
willing  heart  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  thou  shalt 
secure  treasures  in  Heaven. 


TO    THEE. 
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The  roses  are  fading, 

That  lighted  thy  cheek, 
And  the  lilies  pervading 

Of  life's  autumn  apeak ; 
Yet.  thy  beauty,  that  paleth 

As  time  glides  away, 
In  its  fall  more  prevaileth 

Than,  in  its  young  M&J- 

Thine  eyes  of  dark  lustre 
More  feelingly  glow — 

More  thy  locks'  jetty  cluster 
Contrasts  with  thy  brow— 


And  thy  voice !— though  of  pleasure 

No  longer  it  tell?, 
More  grateful  the  measure 

That  pensively  swells. 

Yet  the  pale  flower,  that  bloometh 

Till  autumn's  last  day, 
When  life's  winter  cemelh, 

Must  wither  away; 
But  true  love  will  flourish 

Still  verdantly  on, 
When  the  soft  airs,  that  nourish 

The  pale  flower,  are  gone. 


CONSOLATION. 
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Jp  life-  were  fair  around  thee, 

Fair  as  thy  heart  had  willed, 
Without  a  grief  to  wound  thee, 

Or  a  bright  hope  unfulfilled  ; 
Mortal,  for  death  preparing, 

CooMst  thou,  lo  death  submit! 
The*  wouldst  refaee,  despairing, 

A  world  so  dear  to  quit ! 


But  one  by  one,  thou  kaowest, 

Life's  gentle  bands  are  riven  ; 
So,  cheered  at  heart,  thou  goest 

Through  the  deep  grave  to  heaven. 
The  chains  of  fear  are  broken, 

Hope's  star  is  bright  aloft,— 
Oft  has  this  truth  been  spoken, 

But  never  yet  too  oft ! 


ACCOMMODATING    THE    PUBLIC 


i.  B— ,"  said  my  partner  to  me,  in  % 
anxious  voice,  one  morning  about  tune 
,  as  he  turned  half  around  from  his  desk 
i  open  latter  in  his  hand— 
(t  draft  of  ten  thousand  dollars  which  we 
j  before  yesterday  is  a  forgery !" 
wgery!"  4  exclaimed,  starting  to  my  feet 
tie,  and  alarm. 

,  it  is  too  true.  Here  is  a  latter  in  reply 
notifying  our  New  York  correspondents 
a/meat,  stating  that  on  such  draft  had 
a  drawn  by  them." 

n  what  it  to  be  done  ?"  I  asked,  corn- 
my  lips  with  the  instantly  formed  reso- 
rt to  lose  ten  thousand  dollars  without 
e  to  regain  it 

Hiheroia  tails   to-morrow  at  twelve 
replied  my  partner  significantly. 
the  scoundrel  is  already  in  Boston,  no 

mint." 

hat  hour  does  the  boat  leave  New  York 

igten  ?'' 

pe,"  I  replied. 

there  is  still  time  enough  left  to  cut 

efore  the  Hibertiia  sails.    As  you  do  all 

ing,  yeu  had  better  start  by  the  half 

clock  line,  which  will  reach  New  York 

f  course,  to  connect  with  the  Boston 

wiH  then  arrive  in  Boston  byeeven 
morrow  morning.  If  he  intends  going 
•ernia,  yon  will  have  him  safe." 
»rtunate  that  we  received  intelligence 
;ery  this  morning.  A  few  hours  later, 
pe  of  recovering  our  property  would 

extinguished."  This  I  .replied,  as  I 
\y  to  make  ail  requisite  preparations 
ried  journey. 

past  ten  I  was  on  the  ferry  boat  at  the 
tut  street,  and  in  about  twenty  miaates 

was  seated  in  the  cars  at  Camden, 
tat  elapsed  before  passengers  ware  all 
gaspe  stowed  away  in  the  cars,  etc. 
y  impatient  spirit  almost  interminable. 
rate,"  I  grumbled  to  a  conductor  who 
•«  we  shall  not  be  in  New  York  until 
clock." 
d  no  reply  ;  and  1  leaned  back  in  my 

my  impatience.  At  last  the  welcome 
11  aboard, "  sounded  cheerily  though  the 
id  away  we  went ;  but  not  fast  enough 
»s,  anxious  state  of  miad.  With  my 
J.  I  marked  the  time  that  elapsed  in 


passing  each  mile,  for  seme  ten  miles,— took  the 
average,  and  found  that  at  the  rata  we  are  going, 
if  it  were  continued,  we  could  not  possibly  Teaoh 
New  York  before  half  past  five  or  six  o'clock 
This  discovery  made  me  nervously  anxious. 

«  Do  nxt  we  go  very  slow  ?"  I  said  to  the  con- 
ductor, who  came  through  to  examine  the  tickets 

But  I  was  not  heard.  Again  I  consulted  mty 
watch,  and  the  result  gave  me  but  little  better 
encouragement.  I  grew  more  and  more  anxious 
and  impatient. 

<<  Will  we  arrive  in  New  York  in  good  season  ?" 
I  asked  of  the  conductor  when  iie  again  made  his 
appearance,  catching  hold  of  his  arm,  as  I  spoke, 
to  secure  attention. 

"O  yes,  sir.  in  excellent  season,"  was  the 
bland  reply. 

Again  I  sank  back  in  my  seat— this  time  some- 
what relieved  in  mind.  But  still  the  cars  moved 
on  at  a  speed  nnaccellerated. 

«  At  this  rate  we  shall  be  Air  behind  the  time," 
I  mattered  aloud,  about  an  hour  after  the  con- 
ductor's assurance,  lifting  my  eyes  from  my 
watch  which  I  had  consulted  as  another  mile  post 
glanced  by. 

«  Terrible  slow!'1  responded  a  gentleman  seated 
before  me.  "  They  go  upon  this  road  at  a  mens 
snail's  pace  compared  with  the  speed  on  New 
England  rarl  roads." 

<•  They  have  a  reason  for  it,  no  doubt/'  re- 
marked another  'passenger,  tossing  his  head  half 
contemptuoaaly. 

"  O  yes,"  added  aaother,  <«  If  corporations 
have  co  souls,  they  have  pretty  good  rtaso*s  for 
what  they  de." 

*•  The  steamboat  will,  no  doubt,  make  up  for 
all  loss  ti«9e,"  suggested  a  fourth. 

"Ah!  yes.  I  suppose  so,"  I  Teturaed,  catching 
at  the  suggestion.  The  conductor  re-appeared  at 
this  moment. 

«  You  have  a  swift  boat  oa  the  Rerirati?"  I 
said,  interrogatingly. 

"O  yes.  An  elegant  boat,"  was  his  half  absent 
reply. 

At, length  we  arrived  at  Amboy.  On  consult- 
ing my  watch,  I  found  that  so  much  time  had 
been  consumed,  that,  antes*  the  heat  made  un- 
usually good  speed,  New  York  could  net  possibly 
be  Teached  until  after  five  o'clock.  I  was, of  course, 
in  an  exceedingly  puTturbed  state.  As  soon  as  we 
were  fairly  under  way  I  sought  out  the  captain. 

«* Captain,"  said  i.  *<  How  soou  will  we  reach 
New  York  ?"' 
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«  At  about  the  usual  time,  sir,"  was  his  polite 
reply. 

<<  You  will  have  to  make  up,  then,  in  the  speed 
of  your  boat,  what  has  been  lost  by  the  cars." 

<*  That  we  can  do  easily  enough,"  he  answered, 
quietly,  at  he  began  counting  over  the  dinner 
tickets,  to  buy  which,  the  passengers  were  begin- 
ing  to  cluster  around  the  window  of  his  little 
office.    I  turned  away,  but  half  satisfied. 

<<  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"If  we  are  five  minutes  behind  the  time,  at 
which  the  Boston  boat  starts,  all  is  over.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  gone  to  the  winds." 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  we  left  Amboy,  and 
therefore,  we  had  but  two  hours  to  make  the  re- 
maining distance.  The  boat,  I  could  see  by  the 
swiftness  with  which  she  passed  objects  on  the 
shore,  was  going  at  an  excellent  speed.  This 
gave  roe  hope.  But,  it  was  a  hope  mingled  with 
anxiety,  doubt,  and  fear. 

But  why  prolong  description.  Before  five,  we 
were  ploughing,  at  a  beautiful  speed,  the  noble 
bay  that  stretches  out  before  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  United  States.  The  houses  and 
shipping  were  becoming  more  and  more  distinct 
at  each  moment.  At  last  I  could  see  the  Boston 
boats,  lying  side  by  aide.  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  five  o'clock !  My  heart  sunk  in  my 
bosom.  It  would  take  full  twenty  minutes  to 
reach  the  pier,  land,  and  get  on  board  the  Boston 
Steamers.  Just  at  the  moment,  my  mind  had 
become  distinctly  conscious  that  I  was  too  late, 
I  could  see,  distinctly,  the  first  motion  of  the 
massive  engines  of  the  two  boats,  which  began 
slowly  to  move  out,  and  which  were,  in  a  few 
minutes,  gracefully  sweeping  around  the  Battery, 
side  by  side.  I  sunk  upon  a  chair  as  quickly  as 
if  a  giant  had  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  crushed  me  down. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  I  entered  the 
office  of  our  firm's  correspondents.  To  them  I 
related  my  grievous  disappointment,  in  not  hav- 
ing reached  New  York  in  time  for  the  Boston 
boat. 

«  In  what  line  did  you  come?"  I  was  asked. 

•  In  the  half  past  ten  o'clock  line." 

<<  No  wonder,  then.  The  line  never  arrives 
here,  unless  by  mistake,  before  the  Boston  boats 
leave  ?" 

<«Why  not?  It  has  plenty  of  time  to  run 
through,  and  have  half  an  hour  or  more  to  spare. 
Or,  if  six  hours  and  a  half,  are  not  enough,  why 
not  start  at  ten,  or  even  half  past  nine  ?" 

«  For  a  very  good  reason,"  was  the  reply.  "  It 
is  the  three  dollar  line.  By  their  chatter,  they 
cannot  change  more  than  three  dollars  o»  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Road.    But  on  the  line  from 
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Jersey  city,  which  is  mainly  owned  by  the  same 
Company,  four  dollars  can  be  charged.  Now, 
do  n't  you  see,  that  if  the  half  past  ten  o'clock 
line  arrived  here  in  time  for  the  eastern  boats,  all 
the  passengers  going  directly  east,  would  prefer 
that  line,  as  it  is  cheaper,  and  would  save  the 
trouble  of  going  to  a  hotel,  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  the  expense  of  removing  baggage  twiee,  with 
carriage  hire,  &c.  To  compel  such  passengers, 
therefore,  to  pay  four  dollars  to  New  York,  the 
Amboy  line  is  run  at  an  hour  so  late,  that  the 
passengers  who  wish  to  go  to  Boston,  if  they 
take  that  line,  will  have  to  stay  twenty-four  boars 
in  New  York." 

« Incredible !"  I  ejaculated. 

"Yet,  nevertheless  true.  And,  moreover,  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  an  engineer  who  would 
bring  the  train  of  cars  into  Amboy  before  a  cer- 
tain hour,  would  be  instantly  discharged.  I  will 
not  vouch  for  this.  The  same  system  is  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  cheap  line  from  this  city.  It  ig 
started  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning — a  half 
hour,  or  an  hour  before  the  Boston  boat  arrives. 
The  passengers  going  directly  south,  are,  conse- 
quently, compelled  to  wait  three  hours  in  New 
York,  and  then  pay  four  dollars  to  Philadelphia." 

<>  Infamous !"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  I 
rose  to  my  feet,  and  paced  the  floor.  "  And  so, 
I  have,  doubtless,  lost  ten  thousand  dollars  by 
this  shameless  imposition  upon  the  public  of  a 
chartered  monopoly.  When  will  the  people  look 
to  their  true  interest !  When  will  this  country 
see  the  day  when  the  public  welfare  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  to  individual  gain !" 

"It  will  be  a  long  time  first,"  was  the  cool 
reply. 

<*  Why  do  n't  the  newspapers  take  this  matter 
up?"  I  asked.  "Why  is  it  not  fully  ex* 
posed?" 

"  Some  have  spoken  out  on  the  subject.  Bet 
newspaper  publishers,  generally,  do  not  like  to 
lose  good  advertisements." 

I  understood  his  remark  and  was  silent.  On 
the  next  day  I  gained  such  information  as  eon- 
firmed  my  suspicion  that  the  forger  had  gone  to 
Boston.  At  fivt  o'clock  I  took  one  of  the  Sound 
boats,  and  arrived  in  Boston  next  morning.  The 
Hibernia  had  sailed  punctually  at  twelve  o'clock, 
on  the  day  previous.  She  took  from  our  shore  a 
scoundrel  and  ten  thousand  dollars  belonging  to 
the  firm  of  B fr  Co. 

[Note.— This  rather  "  feeling"  sketch  appears  to 
have  been  written  at  a  time  when  the  "  Line"  to 
which  allusions  is  made,  started  from  Miiladelphia 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  »t  present.  Whether  the 
public  are  any  better  accomodated  now  than  formerly 
we  leave  the  patient  public  to  determine  —  Ed. 


THE   COUNTRY    SQUIRE, 


»  New  York    Commercial  Advertiser  ai*  >  sing   their   live*   in    unaspiring   tranquility   and 

i  r  p  r'T  f  Je,,er\fr?m  tlie  ,"  MUMafnd  i  usefulness.     If  one  does  Jeel  at  times  inclined  to 
of  England,  from  which  we  take  one*  de-  .  m  i       •*»  ..   AL 

of  the  CWy  J****,  that  pit**,  <mr  J  "P"1  W,th  Cont-l?fl.  tbe  SUP,ne  o°"«"ty  of 
jht  well.  We  ww  met  the  EngHrfi  !  tb€ir  exi8tcnce»  8tl11  l8  the  feeling  moderated 
Sqntre,  but  we  an  sore,  notwithstandio*,  <  waen  we  consider  that,  if  they  possess  not  the 
description  U  true  to  the  letter.  Tee  picture  <  brilliant  talents  of  their  progenitors,  in  the  field 
pleasant  one.— Ed.]  ,  or  the  council,  yet  are  they  exempt   from  their 

the  .numerous  classes  of  English  society,  ^  vices,  and  in  their  virtues,  they  are  the  sterling 
)sr  haps  none  so  little  understood,  or  of,  examples  of  what  a  thorough-bred  Englishman 
little  is  known  in  this  country,  as  that  :  should  be  ;  the  only  living  patterns  of  the  frank 
jaaueatial  part  of  tbe  community — the  heartiness,  the  unaffected  hospitality  and  the  blutf 
gentlemen.  Attached  to  the  home  of  \  generosity  of  our  forefathers, 
fathers  by  tbe  strongest  ties  of  affection,  \      I  am  not  about  to  hold  the  Squire  up  as 

salienable  predilections  which,  imbibed  ;  „ r,-.  -   w  _. ,.  .  ..         ... 

.  .    V..        . .         A  "  That  faultless  monster  wWcfc  Hie  world  ne'er  saw :" 

©d,  are  strengthened  in  maturer  years—  ,  ' 

tirely  among  rusai  scenes,  and  devoted  f  on  the  contrary,  he  has  mauy  faults ;  but  as  none 

\y  to  the  performance  of  tbe  grateful  j  of  them  are  capital  offences  against  the  code  of 

iuent  to  country  life,  or  occupied  in  tbe  j  morality,  we  can  afford,  on  account  of  his  good 


f  its  barcnless  sports — they  pass  their  I  deeds,  to  laugh  at  them  as  prejudices,  if  not  to 
re  lives  in  tbs  houses  of  their  ancestors,  <  love  him  for  them. 

om  the  turmoil  of  the  world ;  taking  i  Your  country  squire  is  by  no  means  a  learned 
i  of  its  agitations,  and  comparatively     man ;  he  received  a  toleaable  education  in  his 

0  tbe  votaries  of  its  more  giddy  plea-  j  youth,  but  when  he  came  into  possession  of  his 

\  estate,    be    took  to  hunting  and  coursing — he 

1  nobility  of  tbe  land  are  they ;  and,  \  neglected  his  classics  for  the  study  of  the  laws 
s  of  the  oldest  families  in  tbe  realm,  J  of  poor  rates  and  by-ways — he  became  enamored 

leir  names  are  unheard  amid  tbe  6c-  '  oi  breeding  bounds  and  raising  monster  oxen 

ix  of  everyday  life,  and  their  quiet  and  only  occasionally  exerted  his  powers  of  elo- 
unheeded,  as  tbe  more  dazzling  claims  (  cution  at  parish  meetings,  or  the  board  of  guar- 
luccetsfttl    politicians    challenge  our  \  dians,  (which  powers  he  possesses,  as  the  farmers 

yet  sire  they  not  envious ;  dreams  of  \  and  peasantry  will  assure  you,  in  an  extraordi- 
lt  and  distinction  never  disturb  the  |  nary  degree).  In  a  few  years  be  married  the 
renity  of  their  lives.  Their  home —  \  daughter  of  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  fell  at  once 
,  is  in  the  tumble-down  old  mansions  j  into  the  bad  habits  attending  matrimony  in  the 
there ;  boried  in  elm  and  chestnut  \  country  ;  taking  delight  in  long  pipes,  port  wine. 
guarded  by  antiquated  rooks.  I  am  ,  '<  mild  old  October,"  and  naps  after  dinner.  So 
nking  of  farmers,  but  tbe  old  country  \  that  his  litetary  researches  confine  themselves  to 
i  rather*  of  tbe  parish— the  J.  P.'sef  j  the  columns  oi  a  country  newspaper,  The  Lon- 
istricts;  in  short,  to  sum  all  in  one  \  don  Tiroes,  an  agricultural  journal,  and  a  sporting 
i  cannot  be  translated  from  the  ver-  J  magazine. 

i»  'Squire.  In  their  ranks,  the  repre-  \  He  is  essentially  a  stay-at-home  man  ;  he  was 
T  tbe  8wittibrde,  tbe  Mertons,  Chet-  \  never  fifty  miles  from  his  own  estate  ;  he  knows 
da*  and  hundreds  of  other  families  of  '  that  tbe  road  to  London  lies  through  the  country 
and  antiquity,  are  to  be  found,  pas-  ',  town; — he  knows  also  that  France  is  situated  on 
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a  certain  column  in  <*  the  Times,"  and  that  the 
East  Indies  is  a  hot  country,  with  the  liver  com- 
plaint, in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — 
where  money  grows  spontaneously,  by  the  side 
of  tea  shrubs.  But,  as  a  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy is  not  essential  to  rearing  sheep  and  pre- 
serving game,  why  should  he  trouble  his  head 
about  it? 

He  is  not  a  great  politician,  yet  a  stickler  for 
liberty,  and  « the  constitution  as  by  law  estab- 
lished in  Church  and  state."  He  does  not  profess 
to  understand  exactly  what  he  means  by  this  ; 
but  his  forefathers  did,  and  if  they  found  it  good 
enough,  why  should  he  grumble  ?  He  regards  all 
foreigners  as  some  strange  animals  from  beyond 
the  seas ;  he  surveys  them  with  a  kind  of  comical 
awe,  as  he  does  every  thing  that  is  novel  or  far- 
fetched ;  he  will  oppress  them  with  hospitality, 
but  if  they  are  rash  enough  to  draw  comparisons 
between  their  country  and  his,  he  will  almost 
lose  his  temper,  and  feel  piteous  commiseration 
for  their  envy  and  ignorance.  He  is  generally 
speaking  a  staunch  Tory,  a  despiser  of  young 
men  and  new  measures,  and  in  time  of  election, 
a  supporter  of  the  grey-headed  candidate  who 
has  represented  the  county  division  for  twenty 
years, — never  made  a  speech  except  once  on  the 
game  laws,  when  his  feelings  got  the  better  of 
his  eloquence,  and  compelled  him  to  sit  down 
abruptly, -s— and  has  a  rent  roll  of  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year. 

The  Squire  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  railroads,  and 
takes  to  sulkiness  and  heavy  drinking  when  a 
new  one  is  projected  across  a  hunting  country. 
He  has  an  insuperable  contempt  for  manufacturers, 
mechanics  or  trades  people  who  have  lined  their 
pockets ;  and,  although  he  concedes  a  great  deal 
to  his  banker  in  the  county  town,  who  always 
runs  out  of  his  private  office  to  shake  his  hand, 
and  whose  grandfather  conducted  his  grandfather's 
business ;  yet  he  cannot  deny  to  his  conscience, 
that  a  banker  even,  is  not  «  quite  the  thing,"  al- 
though he  can  perhaps  buy  and  sell  half-a-dozen 
men  like  himself. 

The  entrance  to  his  hall  is  through  a  large 
gateway  built  of  brick ;  the  two  pillars  of  which 
are  surmounted  by  two  stone  lions  couchant, 
which  have  been  asleep  for  three  or  four  centu- 
ries, and  in  their  "  green  old  age"  are  protected 
from  inclement  weather  by  thick  clusters  of  ivy. 
Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  and  every  even- 
ing at  six  the  squire  walks  down  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  and  waits  till  the  mail  coach  passes.  He 
could  neither  eat  his  breakfast,  nor  sleep  at  night, 
if  he  was  to  miss  the  coach ;  his  two  pointers  sit 
upon  the  grsss  beside  him,  and  the  ancient  porter 
stands  at  a  respectful  distance,  to  answer  his 
questions,  until  the  rumbling  of  the  coach  is 


heard  in  the  distance.  The  squire  scrutinizes 
narrowly  the  "action"  of  the  "cattle,"  for  the 
hundreth  time,  and  the  flame-faced  coachman  puts 
the  leaders  into  a  smart  canter  as  they  near  him;* 
then  he  lifts  up  his  whip  hand,  and  elevates  his 
little  finger,  which  has  been  a  coachman's  method 
of  salutation  since  Jehu's  time.  The  guard 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  <<  Rule  Britannia," 
(which  he  always  plays  at  this  place),  to  carry 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  fling  down  a  newspaper, 
or  a  basket  of  fish,  then  plays  away  more  heartily 
than  ever.  The  squire  nods  his  head  and  smiles, 
the  dogs  wag  their  tails,  and  when  the  coach  is 
out  of  sight  he  walks  home  quite  comforted.  If 
it  rains  he  has  to  peep  at  the  coach  through  the 
window  of  the  porter's  lodge,  which  being  a 
rather  unnatural  proceeding  makes  him  melan- 
choly. He  never  spoke  to  the  coachman  or  guard 
in  his  life ;  but  he  will  take  his  oath  that  they 
are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  who  were  born 
upon  a  coach,  and  will  die  there— if  such  red- 
faced  fellows  can  be  mortal. 

In  his  younger  days  the  squire  has  a  propensity 
for  a  faultless  sporting  dress,  and  becomes  enam- 
ored of  a  green  Newmarket  coat,  a  flashy  cravat, 
white  corduroys  and  top  boots.  He  trains  two 
thorough-breds,  Euphrates  and  Slender  Silly, 
which  he  enters  for  the  Queen's  plate,  at  the 
principal  races  in  the  county.  This  passion  sub- 
sides, as  he  advances  in  years  and  matrimony; 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  steady  fox-hunting  cat**- 
tkes,  a  love  for  quiet  coursing  in  a  level  park,  or 
over  a  flat  common  ;  a  tendency  for  giving  soup 
to  the  poor,  and  for  becoming  more  intimate  with 
the  affairs  of  his  tenants. 

When  he  has  passed  the  rubicon  of  years,  and 
the  gout  gives  admonitory  twinges,  he  cultivates 
the  acquaintance  of  the  parson,  who  is  generally 
a  hearty  fellow, — excellent  in  his  way.  As  their 
friendship  increases,  the  squire  cannot  dine  with- 
out him,  for  when  the  gout  is  threatening,  the 
good  man  must  have  some  one  on  whom  he  can 
vent  his  good-humored  bursts  of  ill-temper,  who 
will  take  his  petulant  foibles  in  good  part,  well 
knowing  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  nature. 

He  is  a  religious  man,  too,  and  insists  upon 
his  butler  reading  prayers,  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  servant's  hall.  All  his  domestics  most 
attend  church,  in  their  proper  turns,  every  Sun- 
day. It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the  old 
fellow  himself  in  church  every  Sabbath  morning, 
taken  there  by  the  old  bays  in  the  older  coach, 
with  his  wife  and  family.  To  see  the  grey- 
headed beadle  walk  before  him  down  the  middle 
aisle,  to  open  his  pew  door ;  to  mark  his  stately 
step,  (when  gout  is  out  of  the  question,)  and  his 
patronizing  look ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  poor  m 
the  free  seats  sparkle  as  they  follow  his  advance, 
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u  plain  m  eyes  can  speak,  «  That  's  our 
look  at  him  !-God  bless  him  !" 

4 

ommon  pew  either  is   the  squire's,  but 
rilh  tmall  brass  rails,  hong  with  green 
i;  with  a  small  stove  in  its  centre,  and  a 
bis  favorite  dog  Dash.    Nor  does  he  sit 
x>n  entering  it,  as  common  people  do,  but  - 
wldly  up,  draws  aside  the  curtains,  and 
survey  of  the  congregation.    He  makes  a  • 
k)  of  joining  very  loudly  in  the  responses,  '■■ 
iog  with  aa  air  of  scrutiny  at  the  ringers,  \ 
ing  time  to  the  asthmatic  organ.    Then,  j 
» sermon  commences,  he  folds  his  arms,  j 
ifixes  the  minister  with  a  kind  of  critical  | 
bat  would  make  any  common  parson  \ 
his  shoes.    But  he  does  not  sneer  like 
ler  critics;  because  he  is  not  the  slave, 

envy,  or  ambitious  impotence,  and  the 
not  frightened  at  all,  for  he  knows  his 
rd  love  htm!  and  proceeds  fearlessly 
sermon,  and  the  squire  is  well  pleased  j 
1,  though  to  confess  the  truth  he  knows 
t  all  of  the  discourse.  Then,  when  the 
i  almost  completed,  and  the  coachman 
t  on  tip-toe,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  make 
ittracts  the  attention  of  all  the  audience, 
[  describe  the  air  of  protection  and 
ride  with  which  the  squire  looks  up  at 
id  when  the  parson  concludes,  with 
Sod  the  Father,  &c.  he  alone  rises  up, 
>ver  his  pew,  while  all  the  people  keep 
i,  and  bend  down  their  heads,  until  the 
n  is  pronounced.  And  if  he  does  not 
j  that  day,  when  all  the  poor  people 
urtsey  to  him ;  and  if  he  does  not  feel 
»n  at  dinner  he  assures  his  wife,  that 
and  no,  and  old  so  and  so,  are  excellent 
1  Tory  badly  off,  and  there  most  be  a  dis* 
>f  coats  and  cloaks  this  Winter,  why 
>r  who  ought  to  feel,  proud  and  happy  ? 
ears  increase,  he  betrays  a  weakness 
ons,  buff  waistcoats  and  long  skirted 

contracts  a  habit  of  walking  down 
es— patting  children  on  the  head,  and 
t  the  white  cottages,  to  chat  with  the 
le  sometimes  takes  too  a  long  walking 

a  «  apad"  in  the  end,  to  cut  down 
[e  gives  up  his  hunting,  and  concen- 
he    powers  of  hir  mind,  and  all  the 

his  body,  upon  fattening  stock  for 
i,  and  raising  prize  turnips.  He  be- 
•  charitable  to  the  poor,  leaves  off 

poachers,  and  is  more  lax  with  his 
>ugh  he  never  was  hard  with  them, 
ined  for  rent,  nor  kept  a  steward  or 

such  dirty  work  for  him,  while  he 

sn  pretended  ignorance. 
>rgoUeti   to  say,  though  the  reader 


must  have  understood  it  all  along,  that  the  squire 
is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  one  of  the  quorum,  and 
the  happiest  day  in  each  of  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  has  been  that  on  which  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  has  presided  at  the  annual 
agricultural  dinners ;  shaken  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  told  him  all  the  gossip  of  London,  and  pro* 
posed  his  health  with  three  times  three,  which 
was  drunk  in  a  bumper,  while  the  band  played 
the  «  fine  old  English  gentleman."  Such  a  riot* 
one  display  of  regard  is  always  too  much  for 
the  squire's  feelings,  as  he  assures  them,  and  one 
who,  like  him,  is  unaccustomed  to  public  speak- 
ing, feels  overwhelmed,  &c.  &c.  But  the  old 
man's  heart  goes  mad  with  pleasure,  when  he 
sees  the  Lord  Lieutenant  open  the  ball  with  his 
own  beloved  wife,  who,  though  rather  tnbonpoint 
for  perfect  grace  in  dancing,  is  as  merry  as  the 
younger  people.  His  son  dances  with  the  lord's 
daughter,  and  his  daughters  dance  with  the  sons 
of  the  surrounding  gentry,  and  he  loves  all  the 
world  better  than  ever,  if  possible. 

His  decline  is  calm  and  peaceful.  The  vicar 
dines  with  him  oftener  than  ever,  and  they  quar* 
rel  for  a  few  minutes  every  day.  He  suffers  him* 
self  to  be  coaxed  by  his  daughters,  and  wheedled 
by  his  son.  All  his  occupation  now  consists  in 
going  down  to  meet  the  coach,  and  taking  some 
soft  bread  daily,  to  feed  his  old  hunter,  which  is 
a  free  life  pensioner  on  the  lawn ;  two  old  grey* 
headed  pointers  follow  him  wherever  he  goes ; 
they  curl  themselves  up  on  the  hearth  rug,  at  his 
feet,  and  watch  him  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  with 
thoughtful  loving  looks,  and  talk  to  him  in 
silence,  of  other  days,  when  he  shot  over  them 
with  a  firm  hand  and  a  light  heart. 

Most  of  his  servants  have  lived  with  him  so 
long,'  have  loved  him  so  well,  and  got  so  fat  in 
his  service,  that  he  looks  upon  them  as  essential 
parts  of  the  family,  and  if  he  dots  snap  a  little 
when  the  gout  is  bad,  what  matter  ?  They  know 
his  ways,  and  an  extra  kind  word  is  sure  to  make 
amends.  So  by  degrees  he  breaks,  and  sinks  at 
last  quietly  in  death,  and  the  dark  solitude  of  the 
old  family  vault  is  broken  once  more.  No  hired 
mourners  counterfeit  grief  at  his  funeral,  but  the 
speechless  sorrow  of  a  thousand  true  hearts  hal- 
lows his  memory ;  all  the  village  grieves,  and  the 
simple  cottagers  call  to  mind  a  thousand  little 
acts  of  kindness  and  eccentric  manners,  that  were 
unnoticed  in  his  life.  How  he  used  to  beg  a 
moss  rose  from  their  wives — how  he  used  to  sit 
upon  the  bank  in  the  sunshine,  and  talk  to  his 
old  dogs — how  he  used  to  lean  upon  the  gate, 
meditating  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Every 
trifling  incident  is  recalled,  and  in  after  years  he 
is  spoken  of  to  their  children,  as  the  "  old 
Squire,"  «  The  Squire's  father." 
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Ltttlt:  of  veiy  particular  interest  has  transpired  in 
tlic  literary  woild,  duiing  the  past  month,  if  we  except 
the  slight  commotion  amongst  the  critic*,  excited  by 
llie  appearance  of  "  Lyell's  Travels  in  North  Amer- 
ica." The  high  character  of  (he  writer  of  this  book, 
as  a  man  of  profound  scientific  acquirements,  naturally 
gives  additional  interest  and  importance-  to  whatever 
opinion  he  advances,  while  it  is  the  cause  of  their 
being  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  scrutiny,  than  they 
would  otherwise  receive.  The  Knickerbocker,  finds 
fault  with  the  book,  as  containing  too  much  matter 
which  wonld  only  be  interesting  to  the  geologist,  and 
thinks  the -writer  indulges  in  te«>  much  professional 
display.  Quite  a  number  coincide  in  this  opinion. 
A  writer  from  London  thus  speaks  of  its  reception  in 
England. 

"  Mr.  Lyell's  volume  of  American  travels  have 
received  remarkably  good  treatment  from  the  London 
press.  The  whole  character  and  tone  of  the  work 
may  be  called  novel  and  original ;  it  is  novel  to  find 
in  an  English  work  on  America,  such  a  combination 
of  careful  and  elegant  diction,  intelligence,  philosophic 
discrimination,  trustworthy  candor  and  impartiality. 
The  characteristics  are  so  apparent,  that  even  the 
most  rabid  tones  and  Yankee-haters  among  the 
critics,  are  compelled  (o  fall  into  the  decidedly  favor- 
able conclusions,  on  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
Republic,  which  the  book  arrives  at — on  the  takole. 
Papers  of  all  grades  of  politics  have  united  in  giving 
currency  to  large  quotations,  illustrative  of  the 
true  state  of  several  questions  which  have  been  mis- 
understood, or  outrageously  misrepresented  by  most 
other  English  writers.  John  Bull — on  the  « extreme 
left*  of  Tory  weeklies— admits  that  he  must  adopt 
some  new  notions  on  American  affairs;  while  the 
liberal  or  whig  radical,  Mr.  Tait,  conclude*  his 
notice  by  saying  that  'Mr.LyellV  book  will  give 
opinion  another  forward  heave.1  Mr.  Lyell  goes  out 
in  this  steamer*  for  the  purpose  of  a  geological  visit 
to  Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States." 


A  Potolar  Treatise  os  the  Teeth — Dr. 
Robert  Arthur,  Dental  Surgeon,  of  this  city,  has  in 
press  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  give  light  to  the  people  on  a  subject  about 
which  too  little  is  known.  We  have  glanoed  over 
the  sheets  of  this  work,  and  find  it  replete  with  the 
most  valuable  information.  It  commences  with  an 
anatomical  description  of  the  teeth  and  month  ;  then 
treats  of  the  formation  of  the  teeth ;  second  dentition  ; 
the  decay  of  theteeth ;  the  treatment  of  decay  ;  various 
diseases  of  the  mouth  and  their  effects  upon  Che 
general  health  ;  with  plain  and  comprehensive  direc- 
tions for  preserving  the  .teeth  or  guiding  the  patient 
who  may  desire  operations  in  the  choice  of  a  Dentist 
who  will  preserve  them,  instead  of,  as  is  loo  often 
the  case,  hastening  their  decay. 

In  no  profession,  perhaps,  is  there  so  much  ignor- 
ance and  quackery  aa  in  that  of  Dentistry.     The 


regular  physician,  absorbed  in  the  endeavor  to  cure 
the  various  diseases  that  threaten  the  most  serious  or 
fatal  results,  gives  little  or  no  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of '  the  mouth,  except,  in  cases  where  no  dentist 
is  at  hand  ;  and  then  he  goes  little  beyond  the  mere 
exiraotiea  of  an  aching  tooth.  But  the  rapid  decay 
of  the  teeth  in  many  persons  has  created  the  neces- 
sity for  operations  designed  to  preserve  them.  For 
many  years,  these  operations  were  performed,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  by  men  of  but  limited  scientific  know- 
ledge, who  in  too  many  instances  did  more  harm  than 
good.  Of  late,  many  individuals  of  enlarged  views, 
intelligence  and  skill,  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  and*  by  their  untiring  efforts,  have  ele- 
vated the  dental  profession  to  a  high  and  useful  plane. 
The  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  has  done 
much  towards  affecting  this  object ;  and  the  Baltimore 
School  of  Dental  Surgery,  a  chartered  institution, 
with  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  is  an  efficient  coadjutor  in  the 
good  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  crowd  of  pretended  dentists  who  swarm 
over  the  land,  performing  operations  that  arrest  dis- 
ease in  the  teeth  only  temporarily,  or  in  too  many 
instances  accelerate  its  progress,  will  be  compelled  to 
"  hide  their  diminished  heads"  before  true  profes- 
sional men  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  art,  vrbo 
have  not  only  mastered  art  the  scientific  principles 
requisite,  hut  who  combine  with  these  the  most 
perfect  skill.  It  is  folly  Jo  employ  any  others.  They 
do  harm  instead  of  good. 

To  enable  every  intelligent  man  and  woman  to 
understand  enough  of  the  structure  and  condition  of 
the  mouth  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state,  to  decide 
when  and  how  to  choose  a  dentist,  has  the  Treatise 
under  consideration  been  written.  Its  style  is  plain, 
forcible,  and  familiar,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from 
those  technical  terms  that  make  most  professional 
works  uunteliigable  to  ordinary  readers.  The  author 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  School  of  Dental  Sui- 
gery,  above  alluded  to,  and  seems  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  his  subject. 

In  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  me  book,  we 
had  designed  making  an  extract,  showing  the  effects 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth  and  gums  upon 
the  general  health,  but  we  have  net  the  room  to  spare 
in  this  number  ef  our  magazine. 

The   Snow    FlaZe.      A    Gift  for  Innocence    and 

Beauty.    Edited  by  T.  S.  Arthur.     E.  Perrett  & 

Co.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  18-16 

This  is  %  new  and  superbly  embellished  aitnnal 

for   1846.     The  plates,  ten  in  number,  are  oaqot- 

sitely  engraved  on  steel  by  the  best  artiste,  and  the 

literary  contents  are  from  the  pens  of  George  P 

Morris,   Fanny  Forrester*  Mrs.  Seba  Smith,   Mrs. 

Ellett,  Professor  Ingraham,  Otway   Curry,  Wm.  II. 

Carpenter,  J.  Morrison  Harris,  Rev.  Jno.  N.  McTi1- 

ton,   Charles  J.  Peterson,  N.  C.  Brooks,  Henry  B. 

Hirst,  Mary  C  Denver,  T.  9.  Arthur  and  others. 
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Smow  Flake  has  been  gotten  up  in  the  very 
le  of  typographical  elegance,  and  it  not  sur- 
if  indeed,  equalled,  at  a  whole,  by  any 
Tor  1848.  The  literary  matter  has  been  sub- 
>  the  closest  examination,  and  only  articles  of 
est  order  of  merit  admitted,— the  plates  are 
lets  of  the  first  ability,  and  every  one  a  gem 
it.  The  frontispiece,  •<  The  Lady  Helen," 
leadid  picture,  and  the  story,  which  it  illos- 
fine  performance  of  a  writer  with  few  eqoals 
i  prose  or  verse— Win.  H.  Carpenter,  who 
understand,  a  new  American  novel  just  ready 
press.  Besides  "  The  Lady  Helen,"  the 
contains  a  couple  of  delightful  little  poems 
pen.    Hers  is  one  of  them — 

"THE  MAN. 

BT   WM.    H.    CARPENTER. 

lie  weeds  o'er  ran  the  garden, 

The  weeds  usurped  the  fields, 
or  nothing  but  weeds  and  briars, 

The  idle  land  would  yield, 
Then  a  bnrly  Man  upstepping — 
A  Man  !  I  say  A  Man  !— 
ried  aloud—"  I  will  amend  this, 
If  a  son  of  Adam  can  !" 
»  say  it  was  to  do  it, 
When  he  had  vowed  his  vow  ; 
•,  full  of  hearty  action, 
Himself  he  grasp'd  the  plough. 

te  neighbors  flocked  around  him, 
And  gazed  with  purblind  eyes, 
lifted  up  their  timid  hands 
In  marvelous  surprise, 
my  there  were  who  mock'd  him, 
And  a  few  there  were,  who,  then, 
»nt  home  with  hearts  uplifted, 
Wiser  aod  better  men. 
:  the  Man  wrought  oo,  undaunted ; 
tfor  stint  nor  stay  he  knew, 
II,  where  the  wild  weeds  flourished, 
?air  grains  and  grasses  grew. 

i  stubborn  glebe  he  tilleth, 
Vith  an  iron,  resolute  will, 

the  blossoms  of  the  spring-time 
lie  air  with  perfume  fill. 

autumn  brought  the  fruitage — 
'he  corn,  oil,  and  the  wine— 

the  Man  lie  said,  yet  humbly, 
Lio !  these  good  deeds  are  mine. 
ugh  I  have  read  but  litrfe, 
are  I  bave  wrought  the  more, 
hare  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
''here  one  blade  grew  before." 

rare  words  and  stout  labor, 

is  high  success  he  taught ; 

Chough  his  phrase  was  homely, 

1  wtf  Manhood  spake  and  wrought ; 

when  his  work  was  ended, 

•  laid  calmly  down  to  rest, 

of  hope  and  reverent  meeki 


With  the  sunshine  on  bis  breast ; 
And  when  flowers  bloomed  above  him, 

And  time  some  years  bad  won, 
Men  began  to  know  and  love  him, 

Through  the  good  deeds  he  had  done." 

As  we  have  copied  one  piece  from  the  Snow 
Flake,  we'  must  give  another — a  song  from  General 
Morris. 


"THE    MEMORY    OF   THE   PAST. 

BT   GEORGE   P.    MORRIS. 

One  balmy  summer  night,  Mary, 

Just  as  the  rising  moon, 
Had  cast  aside  her  fleecy  veil, 

We  left  the  gay  saloon, 
And,  in  a  green  sequester'd  spot, 

Beneath  a  drooping  tree, 
Fond  words  were  breathed,  by  you  forgot, 

That  still  are  dear  to  me,  Mary, 

That  still  are  dear  to  me. 

Oh  ws  were  happy  then,  Mary- 
Time  linger'd  on  his  way. 

To  crowd  a  life-time  in  a  night, 
Whole  ages  in  a  day  ! 

If  star  and  sun  would  set  and  rise 
Thus  in  our  after  years, 

This  world  weald  be  a  paradise, 
And  not  a  vale  of  tears,  Mary, 
And  not  a  vale  of  tears. 

I  live  but  in  the  past,  Mary— 

The  glorious  days  of  old  ! 
When  love  was  hoarded  in  the  heart, 

As. misers  hoard  their  gold  : 
And  often,  like  a  bridal  train, 

To  music  soft  and  low, 
The  by-gone  moments  cross  my  brain, 

In  all  their  summer  glow,  Mary, 

In  all  their  summer  glow. 

These  visions  form  and  fade,  Mary, 

As  age  comes  stealing  on, 
To  bring  the  light  and  leave  the  shade, 

Of  days  for  sver  gone  ! 
The  poet's  brow  may  wear  at  last 

The  bays  that  round  it  fall ; 
But  love  has  rose-buds  of  the  past 

Far  dearer  than  them  all,  Mary, 

Far  dearer  than  them  all." 

To  these,  we  will  add  a  brief  sketch  from  our 
own  pen. 

"DEATH   OF   A   CHILD. 

BT   T.   8.    ARTHUR. 

The  death  of  a  child,  to  those  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  it  either  by  relationship  or  daily  inter- 
course, is  a  thing  of  little  moment — a  circumstance 
scarce  noted ;  bot  how  different  is  such  an  event  to 
those  who  have  grown  familiar  with  the  little  prattler ; 
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to  those  who  have  begun  to  listen,  even  in  memory, 
for  the  music  of  its  happy  voice. 

In  the  family  where  I  once  resided,  was  a  dear 
child  who  had  won  his  way  into  every  heart.  Ten 
of  ns  there  were— but  of  these,  six  only  claimed  re- 
lationship— the  rest  of  us  were  strangers  and  so- 
journers,  Bot  words  cannot  tell  how  dear  to  ns  was 
that  sweet  child.  He  was  oar  playmate  when  in 
the  house,  and  claimed  many  of  our  most  plesant 
thoughts  when  we  were  away.  The  father  and 
mother  were  very  happy  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
treasure,  and  though  sensible  persons,  found  il 
almost  impossible  to  restrain  even  tiresome  ex- 
pressions of  fondness  for,  and  interest  in,  their  little 
one. 

He  was  just  three  years  old,  when  he  was    sud- 
denly taken  with  symptoms  of  that  terrible  disease, 
the  croup.     In  the  silent  midnight   his  parents  were 
startled    from   their  sleep  by  his   loud   and  difficult 
breathing.     A   hot  bath  was   immediately  prepared, 
and  antiraoaial  wine  administed,  but  to  no  good  pur- 
pose ;  and,  ere  dawn,  an  experienced  physician  had 
been   summoned  to  the   boese.     No  relief  could  be  \ 
obtained,    however,  for   many  hours,  and   that   relief  < 
was  but  a  slight  abatement  of  the  alarming  symp-  j 
toms.     But  little  was  eaten  by  any  mi  the  breakfast  \ 
table  next  morning.     Concern  and  anxiety  were  upon  i 
every  face.     How  all  was  changed  since  the  day  be- 
fore !     Then  we  were  happy  with  onr  little  play- 
mate— now    we    spoke     low    and    ominous   words 
together,  and  stole  about  softly,  as  if  we   feared  to 
wake  a  sleeper. 

When  we  again  assembled  at  the  dinner  hour, 
hope  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
anxious  parents.  One  by  one  we  gathered  in  the 
sick  chamber  to  look  upon  onr  pleasant  companion, 
now  struggling  with  pain,  and  subdued  by  sickness. 
For  a  moment  his  eye  would  brighten  as  each 
familiar  face  bent  over  him,  but  it  would  soon  settle 
into  an  appealing  look,  ns  if  be  asked  onr  aid  in  his 
extremity. 

How  ardently  did  we  long  to  bestow  that  aid,  and 
how  humbled  in  spirit  were  we,  as  we  turned  away 
from  his  bed  side,  feeling  as  though  his  rebuke  went 
with  us  for  not  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  his 
tormentor. 

Tbe  day  wore  on  heavily  with  each  one  of  us 
who  was  absent  on  business,  and  at  last  the  evening 
came. 

"  How  is  little  Willie  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly,  of  his 
mother,  who  was  the  first  that  met  me  as  I  entered. 
She  looked  at  me  a  moment  before  she  spoke,  evi- 
dently struggling  to  keep  down  her  feelings,  and  then 
said,  mournfully,  and  with  wet  eyes  : — 

"  He  is  no  better." 

Softly  I  entered  the  chamber,  the  stillness  of 
which  was  broken  only  by  the  loud,  qnick,  labored 
breathing  of  the  child.  How  changed  was  our  little 
friend !  The  rose  of  health  had  faded  from  his 
cheek — the  gladness  from  his  young,  bright  eye. 
Nor  was  he  suffering:  from  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease alone.  Poweful  medioines  hud  prostrated  his 
system,  without  expelling  the  malady,  and  a  large 
blister  had  burnt  the  skin  from  bis  breast  without 
moving  the  spoiler  from  his  vigorous  bold.  I 
whimpered  las  name  as  I  bent  over  him,  but  he  beard 


me  not — I  spoke  in  a  louder  tone,  bat  he  heeded  net 
my  voice.  Even  to  his  mother's  earnest  call  of — 
«  Willie  !  dear  Willie  !"  he  answered  not  by  a 
look,  a  word,  or  motion. 

The  night  passed  heavily.  The  fast  sound  that 
greeted  my  ems  in  the  morning,  an  I  left  my  snom. 
was  the  hoarse,  suffocating  breaming  of  the  child. 
It  sounded  through  the  house,  tearfully  distinct,  from 
the  half-opened  door  of  his  chamber. 

Another  day  passed,  and  another  nipnt,  and  then 
we  were  called  to  see  him  die.  How  my  heart 
beats  with  a  troubled,  unequal  motion,  even  now, 
while  I  recall  that  scene.  His  throat  bad  become  so 
swollen,  that  to  breathe  was  almost  impossible.  He 
lay  panting  and  gasping  before  us,  and  we  could  not 
even  smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave.  The  mother 
supported  the  head  of  her  darling,  and  the  father 
stood  looking  on  apparently  unmoved,  but  there  was 
a  tempest  of  feeling  subdued,  not  stilled,  in  bis 
bosom.  The  former  had  ceased  to  weep.  Her 
sorrow  was  too  profound  to  allow  of  a  tearful  re- 
lief. 

The  breathing  of  the  little  sufferer  grew  quicker 
and  fainter,  but  he  still  labored  fearfully.  Each 
respiration  convulsed  bis  frame  and  distorted  his 
features.  Even  to  the  last  gasp,  the  straggle  was 
painful.  But  when  the  spirit  disengaged  itself  from 
the  body,  bow  calm,  how  still,  how  lovely  wan  he  in 
death  !  It  was  like  a  Sabbath  rest  after  a  week  of  toil 
and  pain. 

Bowed  down  in  spirit  we  stole  away  from  the 
chamber  of  death.  What  had  we  done  thai  our  de- 
light was  taken  away,  and  our  hearts  stricken  with 
sorrow  !  How  can  I  attempt  to  describe  the  agony 
of  the  mother's  heart  I  It  cannot  be  told  It  was 
known  only  to  Him  who  sustained  her  in  her  afflic- 
tion, and  in  a  voice  of  indescribable  sweetness, 
whispering  even  from  the  inner  temple  of  her  spiiit, 
said,  "  He  is  not  dead,  bat  sleepeih."  Far  more 
touching  is  the  silent,  subdued,  resigned  grief  of  a 
Christian  mother,  than  the  transports  of  one  whose 
sorrow  looks  not  out  from  self.     Never  shall  I  forget 

when  Mrs.  H bent  over  the  coffin  of  ber  dear 

little  Willie  and  kissed  his  cold  forehead,  lips  and 
cheeks  for  the  last  time.  Large  drops  were  falling 
upon  the  pale  insensible  face,  but  no  sound  passed 
the  mother's  lips.  Ah,  bow  many  dear  hopes  did 
that  coffin  lid  enclose,  when  it  passed  over  the  face 
of  her  loved  and  lovely  one  forever ! 

Days,  weeks,  months  did  not  take  away  the  lone- 
liness from  that  house.  I  never  passed  its  threefold, 
that  I  did  not  miss  something.  My  ear  listened  for 
a  well  known  voice,  but  the  sound  never  more  fell 
sweetly  upon  it.  Feeling  thus  myself,  how  often 
did  I  pity  the  bereaved  parents ;  but  they  bore  their 
loss  with  Christian  patience,  looking  beyond  ike 
veil  of  death,  and  seeing,  by  an  eye  of  faith,  their 
little  one  iu  the  company  of  celestial  angels." 

We  can  confidently  recommend  ibis  pi  ft  book  to 
all  who  wish  to  make  a  really  handsome  present 
to  their  fair  friends  in  the  approaching  holiday 
season.  We  know  it  to  be  ns  excellent  within, 
as  it  is  elegant  witboat,  for  we  have  oi.rselvts 
decided  upon  the  admission  of  every  article. 
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Forest  Leaves.  By  LydSa  Jane  Pearson,  Phila- 
delphia :  Lindsay  and  Blackiston,  1845.  Wo  have 
bece  a  volume  of  poems  by  one  who  baa  written 
under  ciroumatanoee  of  a  very  peculiar  eharaeter.  How 
sho  has  bean  able  to  .awaken  from  her  lyre  aucb 
sweet,  touching  and  powerful  melodies  is  a  mystery. 
to  us,  knowing  as  we  do  so  well  bow  stern  have  been 
ike  realities  with,  which  she  has  been  surrounded.  A 
young  wife,  aba  removed  with  her  husband  some 
twenty  years  ago  to  a  wilderness  county  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  state,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  a  log 
cabin,  mile*  and  miles  away  from  any  human  habi- 
tation. There  she  still  lives  !  In  that  lonely,  cold, 
desolate  region  she  has  spent  the  best  portion  of  hex 
life,  toiling  early  and  late  with  and  for  her  children, 
in  sickness,  discouragement,  privation,  sorrow,  and, 
often,  almost  despair.  Amid  all  this,  her  heart  would 
ai  times  become  so  overburdened  with  aong,  that  it 
had  to  gush  forth  in  sweet,  wild,  and  often  sad  elo- 
quence, or  break. 

In  glancing  over  her  volume  of  poems,  we  are 
surprised  at  every  page  wilh  iheir  richness  and  beauty. 
Gould  any  thing  be  sweeter  than  this  ? 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  down  to  the  hemlock  dell, 

Where  the  $>ure  young  breezes  play, 
Where  the  waters  gush  with  a  witching  swell 
Of  dieamy  melody. 

Where  the  wild  bird  warbles  her  lullaby, 

As  the  free  winds  rack  her  nest, 
And  the  mountain  doe  comes  stealing  by 
To  her  quiet  place  of  rest. 

Where  the  wild  bee  sitings  in  the  dewy  flower , 

With  a  low  delicious  hum, 
And  the  diamond  drops  of  the  blessed  shofrer 
Like  welcome  strangers  come 

Through  branches,  which  more  than  a  hundred  years, 

Have  sJ*adowJd  the  holy  spot, 
Lest  the  susi'beam  should  kiss  away  the  tears 
Of  sweet  forget-me-not" 

Or  this,  from  "  Sunset  in  the  Forest"  7 


-"  Hark  !  from  the  dell 


Where  sombre  hemlocks  sigh  unto  the  stream 
Which  with  its  everlasting  harmony 
Returns  each  tender  whisper;  what  a  gush 
Of  liquid  melody,  like  soft,  rich  tones 
Of  flute  and  viol,  mingling  in  sweet  strains 
Of  love  and  rapture,  floats  away  tow'rd  heaven. 
'Tis  the  JEdolco  from  her  sweet  place, 
Singing  to  nature's  God  the  perfect  hymn 
Of  nature's  innocence. 

Does  it  not  seem 
Thai  earth  is  listening  to  that  evening  song  ? 
There's  such  a  hush  on  mountain,  plain,  and  streams. 
Seems  not  the  son  to  linger  in  his  bower 
On  yonder  leafy  summit,  pouring  forth 
His  glowing  adoration  unto  God, 
Blent  with  the  evening  hymn  ?  while  every  flower 
Bows  gracefully,  and  mingles  wilh  the  strain 
Its  balmy  breathing." 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  this  month  to  do 
justice  to  the  volome  before  us ;  but  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  take  it  up  and  give  it  a  much  more  extended 
notice  in  our  next.     In  the  mean  time,  we  would  ad- 


vise every  lover  of   true  poetry  to  purchase    and 
read  it. 

Scenes  in  the  life  of  t/ie  Saviour  ;  By  the  Poets 
and  Painters.  Edited  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold. 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  and  Blackislon. 

This  tasteful  gift  book,  as  iU  title  indicates,  is 
composed  of  selections  from  some  of  the  best  poets, 
illustrated  with  mezzotints  by  Sarlain,  from  designs 
by  eminent  painters,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ ;  and  the  publishers  are  right  in  believing  that 
"  it  will  be  welcome  as  an  appropriate  Souvenir,  in 
the  happy  season  in  which  we  commemorate  the 
advent  of  the  Saviour  into  the  world."  The  painters 
from  whom  the  illustrations  are  taken  are  Poussin, 
Vandyke,  West,  Deloune,  and  others;  and  the  selec- 
tions are  made  from  Milton,  Montgomery,  Croly, 
Milman,  Hemans,  Willis,  Sigourney,  Klopstock, 
Croly,  Keble,  Landon,  and  a  host  besides. 

The  style  in  which  this  volume  is  got  up  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  publishers.  It  is  bound, 
superbly,  in  Turkey  morocco,  calf,  and  rich  muslins. 

The  May  Flower.  Edited  by  Robert  Hamilton, 
Boston  :  Saxton  and  Kelt  The  "  May  Flower"  is 
a  neat  and  beautifully  illustrated  annual.  The  con- 
tents, though  not  entirely  original,  embrace  many 
articles  of  interest  and  merit.  The  engravings  ore 
all  mezzotints,  executed  by  Sartain  in  his  beat  style, 
and  cannot  fail  to  please. 

The  True  Child.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith.  Boston : 
Saxton  and  Kelt.  Among  the  multitude  of  children's 
books  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  we  have 
seen  none  of  late  which  has  pleased  us  better  than 
this  little  miniature  book  of  " 'Stories,  not  for  good 
children,  nor  for  bad  children,  but  for  real  children." 
Its  accomplished  authoress  has  well  accomplished  her 
task,  in  adapting  the  tales  which  composed  the  book, 
not  only  for  the  capacities,  but  for  the  improvement 
of  the  little  readers  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
We  are  always  ready  to  welcome  cordially  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  books. 

Oracles  of  Shakespeare  ;  ivith  a  selection  of  Aphor- 
isms from  the  same  author  ;  By  Robert  Hamilton. 
Boston  :  Saxton  and  Kelt.  New  York :  Saxton 
and  Miles. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare  are  contained  in  this  minia- 
ture volume,  arranged,  as  answers  to  certain  questions, 
so  as  to  form  a  very  interesting  game.  The  aphor- 
isms are  generally  well  selected. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  World.  By  John  Frost, 
LL.  D.  Philadelphia :  Walker  and  Gillis.  Noa. 
six,  seven  and  eight  of  mis  splendidly  illustrated 
work  have  been  received.  We  have  heretofore 
spoken  of  its  high  character  as  a  faithful, 
pleasing,  and  well  executed  history,  and  as  far  sur- 
passing any  similar  work  we  have  seen  in  rite  beanty 
of  its  embellishments.  We  can  discover  in  the  num- 
bers before  us  a  marked  improvement  on  the  specimen 
number.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 
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Sheet  Music.— It  is  the  intention  of  Ferroit  &  Co. 
to  publish,  speedily,  a  Urge  collection  of  sheet  music, 
at  about  sixpence  a  song.  As  most  of  the  popular 
songs  cost  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifty  cents,  this 
reduction  in  the  price  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  musical  public.  In  consequence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  regular  music  sellers  and  publisher*  setting 
their  faces  against  this  cheap  music — as  all  who  are 
interested  in  keeping  up  old  usages  do  in  regard  to 
every  new  improvement  that  benefits  the  public — this 
music  is  to  be  found  at  the  periodical  stores  and 
many  of  the  book  stores.  The  opposition  of  the  old 
order  of  music  sellers  is  a  very  foolish  one  on  their 
part.  They  can  no  more  stop  this  system  than  they 
can  stop  the  wind ;  and  if  they  are  weak  enough  to 
refuse  to  sell  cheap  music,  they  will  soon  find  the  trade 
diverted  into  new  channels,  and  they  left  with  a  meagre 
business  not  worth  pursuing.  The  public  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Splendidly  Embellished  Music, — That  music  so 
beautifully  printed,  and  on  paper  so  white  and  thick 
could  be  afforded  at  so  low  a  price,  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  enough  to  the  public ;  but  to  this  cheapness 
and  beauty  the  publishers  have  added  embellish- 
ments of,  the  richest  kind,  thus  completely  covering 
the  whole  ground  of  music  publishing,  at  rates  un- 
heard of  before.  Among  these  embellished  and  illu- 
minated sets,  we  will  mention  The  Mazurka  and 
Polka  Qttadrilles,  by  Coote  and  Glover,  with  all 
the  figures  complete  for  25  cents  !  A  set  of  new 
Quadrilles  by  Strauss,  just  received  from  Vienna, 
where  they  were  very  popular,  for  12}  cents.  A  set 
of  Quadrilles  from  the  Bohemian  Girl  at  the  same 
low  price  ;  The  Chimes  Quadrilles,  by  Julien, 
splendidly  embellished,  for  25  cents  ;  and  Queen 
Victoria's  Dances,  also  splendidly  embellished. 

The  Musical  Annual,  for  1846.— E.  Ferrett  (e 
Co. — Here  we  have  the  most  splendid  "  souvenir" 
of  the  season.  Something  unique,  appropriate,  and 
beautiful, — a  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  musio,  from  the  very  best 
composers,  and  ornamented  throughout  in  a  style  of 
tasteful  elegance,  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable presents  to  a  lady  that  can  be  made.  We 
predict  for  it  an  extensive  sale,  as  the  price  is  low 
for  so  large  and  elegant  a  volume  of  music. 

Miss  Pickerings  Novels.— Ferrta  &  Co.  have 
now  issued  seven  of  Miss  Pickering's  admirable 
novels  in  uniform  style,  at  twenty-five  cents  each, 
vii :  «  Nan  Darrel,"  «  The  Secret  Foe,"  «  Who 
Shall  be  Heir  ?"  «  The  Fright"  «  Agnes  Serle" 
«  The  Prince  and  Pedler,"  and  "  The  Expectant." 
They  have  in  press,  "  The  Quiet  Husband,"  "  The 
Squire,"  "  The  Heiress,"  and  the  "  Merchant's 
Daughter." 

The  Whip-poor-will.  By  George  P.  Morris — 
Messrs.  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  published  a  very  ele- 
gant edition  of  Goneral  Morris's  <<  Whip-poor-will," 
richly  embellished  by  Chapman  with  seventeen  illus- 
trations on  steel.  The  whole  getting  up  of  this  book 
is  very  beautiful ;  the  illuminated  cover  is  among 
the  most  attractive  we  have  seen. 


A  volume,  by  Fanny  Forrester. — We  are  pltasrd 
to  see  that  Messrs.  Paine  &  Bargees  of  New  York, 
have  in  press  a  collection  of  stories,  letters,  &e.  by 
Fanny.  Forrester,  one  of  our  sweetest  magazine 
writers.  The  public  will  welcome  the  volume  with 
a  hearty  good  will.  We  are  gratified  in  being  able 
to  announce,  that  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
secure  for  our  magazine  a  series  of  articles  from  her 
pen,  to  commence  with  the  new  volume. 


Lint  of  Hikah  Powsbs. — A  life  of  this  distin- 
guished artist,  taken,  principally,  from  his  own  lip, 
is,  we  learn,  in  press.  It  is  by  C.  Edwards  Lester, 
translator  of  the  «  Medici  Series  of  Italian  Prose. n 
The  brief  article  in  oor  last  number,  taken  from  the 
American  Review,  describing  the  visit  of  Thor- 
walsden  to  Powers,  was  an  extract  from  this  forth- 
coming work.  We  look  for  its  appearance  with 
much  interest. 


Fkeduica  Bskmbb.— Every  thing  relating  to  the 
person  and  private  history  of  a  favorite  author  is  in- 
teresting. We  naturally  feel  a  desire*  to  know  how 
far  the  habits  of  thinking,  as  seen  in  .books,  and  the 
real  life,  correspond.  It  is  not  often  that  our  imagin- 
ary character  agrees  with  the  >  true  one,  or  that  the 
face  is  at  all  as  we  expected  *lo  find  it.  We  most 
confess,  that  the  likeness  which  sgroeared  in  one  of  Miss 
Bremer's  books  about  a  year  ago$  disappointed  us  sadly 
— perhaps  the  "  thin  wrinkled  phisiognomy,"  alluded  to 
below,  would  not  make  a  more  favorable  impression. 
With  the  written  picture  here  presented,  we  have  no 
particular  fault  to  find.  It  is  not,  we  must  ow%  very 
brillantly  colored.  But  it  has  the  air  of  truthfulness. 
It  is  from  a  series  of  "Letters  from  Sweden."  * 

"Frederica  Bremer  was  born  in  the  year  ^1802. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  a  rich  merchant  and 
proprietor  of  mines,  she  resided  at  Schoned,  and  sub- 
sequently with  a  female  friend  in  Norway.  She  now 
lives  with  her  mother  and  sister  alternately  in  the 
Noorlands  Gaten,  at  Stockholm,  or  at  their  country 
seat  at  Arsta.  If  I  were  to  talk  to  you  about  Miss 
Bremer's  romances  you  would  laugh  at  me,  for  yon 
are  doubtless  ten  times  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  I  am.  But  you  are  curious,*  perhaps,  to  learn 
something  about  her  appearance,  and  that  I  can  tell 
you.  You  will  not  expect  to  hear  that  Miss  Bremer, 
a  maiden  lady  of  forty,  retains  a  very  large  share  of 
youthful  bloom ;  but,  independently  of  that,  she  is  really 
any  thing  but  handsome.  Her  thin,  wrinkled  phisiog- 
nomy, is  however,  rendered  agreeable  by  its  good 
humored  expression,  and  her  meagre  figure  has  the 
benefit  of  a  neat,  simple,  style  of  drees.  From  the 
style  of  her  writings  I  used  always  to  take  her  to  be  a 
governess;  and  she  looks  exactly  like  one.  She 
knows  that  she  is  not  handsome,  and  on  that  account  has 
always  refused  to  have  her  portrait  taken.  The  one 
they  sell  of  her  in  Germany  is  a  counterfeit,  the  off- 
spring of  an  artist's  imagination,  stimulated  by  specn- 
lative  booksellers.  This  summer  there  was  a  quizzing 
paragraph  in  one  of  the  Swedish  papers,  saying  that 
a  painter  had  been  sent  direct  from  America  to  Rome 
and  Stockholm  to  take  pot  traits  of  the  Pope  and  Miss 
Bremer." 
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SHAKESPEARE    GALLERY    OF    BEAUTY.  — NO-    VI. 


JULIET. 


In  none  of  his  female  characters  has  Shakes- 
peare depicted  with  more  exquisite  minuteness 
and  perfection  the  varied  workings  of  love,  its 
ardor,  and  constancy,  than  in  that  of  Juliet.  The 
language  throughout  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  full  of  beauty  and  grace,  while  the 
occasional  extravagance  of  its  hyperbole  is  ex- 
cused by  the  originality  and  aptness  of  its  con- 
ception. Each  scene  is  replete  with  the  energy 
and  passion  of  youthful  love,  and  the  style,  at 
times,  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
sentiment,  which  appears  to  spurn  control. 

We  decline  going  into  an  analysis  of  Juliet's 
character,  since  the  reader  can  obtain  so  much 
better  an  idea  of  it  by  a  perusal  of  the  tragedy, 
and  since  it  has  been  so  often  written  upon  by 
others,  that  we  would  be  incurring  the  charge  of 
triteness,  were  we  to  indulge  in  a  lengthy  discus*- 
sion. 

We  prefer  giving  the  following  extract  from 
<<  Dunlop,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
Italian  romances,  from  some  one  of  which  Shakes- 
peare is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  plot  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

«  The  origin  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet 
has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  Giuletta  of 
Luigi  da  Porto.  This  tale,  Mr.  Douce  has  at- 
tempted to  trace  as  far  back  as  the  Greek  romance 
by  Xenophon  Ephesius ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  work  was  not  published  tn  the  life  time 
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of  Luigi  da  Porto,  I  do  not  think  the  resemblance 

so  strong  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  was 

seen  by  that  novelist.    His  Giuletta  is  evidently 

borrowed  from  the  thirty-third  novel  of  Massuc- 

cio,  which  must  unquestionably  be  regarded  as 

the  ultimate  origin  of  the  celebrated  drama  of 

Shakespeare,  though  it  has  escaped,  as  far  as  I 

know,  the  notice  of  his  numerous  commentators. 

In  the  story  of  Massuccio,  a  young  gentleman 

who  resided  in  Sienna,  is  privately  married  by  a 

friar  to  a  young  lady  of  the  same  place,  of  whom 

he  is  deeply  enamored.    Mariotto,  the  husband, 

\  is  forced  to  fly  from  his  country,  on  account  of 

I  having  killed  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  a 

|  squabble  on  the  streets.    An  interview  takes 

place  between  him  and  his  wife,  before  the  separa- 

|  tion ;  after  the  departure  of  Mariotto,  Giannozxo, 

;  the  bride,  is  pressed  by  her  friends   to  marry. 

I  She  discloses  her  perplexing  situation  to  the  friar* 

by  whom  the  nuptial  ceremony  had  been  per- 

\  formed.    He  gives  her  a  soporific  powder,  which 

'■  she  drinks,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  effect  of 

\  this  narcotic  is  so  strong,  that  she  is  believed  to  be 

dead  by  her  friends,  and  interred  according  to 

\  custom.    The  accounts  of  her  death  reached  her 

;  husband,  in  Alexandria,  before  the  arrival  of  the 

<  special  messenger,  who  had  been  despatched  by 

}  the  friar  to  acquaint  him  with  the  real  posture 

:  of  affairs.    Mariotto  forthwith  returns  in  despair 

•  to  his  own  couutry,  and  proceeds  to  lament  over 
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the  tomb  of  his  bride.  Before  this  time  she  had 
recovered  from  her  lethargy,  and  had  set  out  for 
Alexandria  in  quest  of  her  husband,  who,  mean- 
while, is  apprehended  and  executed  for  the  murder 
he  had. formerly  committed.  Giansoxzo,  finding 
that  he  was  nj>t  in  Egypt,  retarns  te  Sienna,  and 
learning  his  unhappy  fate,  retires  to  a  convent, 
where  she  soon  after  dies. 

«  The  catastrophe  here  is  different  from  the 
novel  of  Luigi  da  Porto,  and  the  drama  of  Shakes- 
peare ;  but  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  in 
the  preliminary  incidents.  The  tale  of  Massuccio 
was  written  about  the  year  1470,  which  was  long 
prior  to  the  age  of  Luigi  da  Porto,  who  died  in 
1531,  or  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  some  have 
attributed  the  greater  part  of  the  composition. 
Nor  was  it  published  until  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Luigi,  having  been  first  printed  at  Venice 
in  1535.  It  afterwards  appeared  in  1539,  and 
lastly  at  Vicenza,  in  1731.  These  different 
editions  differ  as  to  some  trifling  incidents,  but 
in  all  the  principal  circumstances,  except  those 
of  the  catastrophe,  the  novel  of  Luigi  da  Porto 
coincides  with  that  of  Massuccio. 

"  In  the  dedication,  Luigi  says,  while  serving 
as  a  soldier  in  Friuli,  the  tale  was  related  to  him 
by  one  of  his  archers,  (who  always  attended  him,) 
to  beguile  the  solitary  road  that  leads  from  Gra- 
disca  to  Adino.  In  this  story  the  lovers  are 
privately  married  by  a  frair,  Romeo  is  obliged 
to  fly  oo  account  of  the  murder  of  a  Capulct. 
Alter  his  departure,  the  bride's  relations  insist 
on  giving  her  in  marriage.  She  drinks  a  soporific 
powder,  dfsolved  »r>  water,  and  is  subsequently 
hurried.  The  news  of  her  death  comes*  to  Romeo, 
before  the  messenger  sent  by  the  friar.  He 
hastens  to  the  tomb  of  Giuletta,  and  there  poisons 
himself;  she  awakens  from  her  trance  before  his 
death;  he  soon  after  expires,  and  Giuletta  dies  of 
grief. 

«  It  is  said  in  Johnson's  Shakespeare,  that  this 
story  is  related  as  a  true  one  in  Girolamo  de  la 
Coitez  history  of  Verona.  It  is  also  told,  as  a 
natter  of  fact,  in  the  ninth  of  the  second  part  of 
Bandello,  which  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
tale  of  Luigi  da  Porto.  Bandello's  novel  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  celebrated  Fracostora,  and  the  inci- 
dent is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Bar- 
tolomeo  de  hi  Seala. 

«  Luigi  da  Groto,  surnamed  the  Cieco  d  'Adica, 
one  of  the  early  romantic  poets  of  Italy,  who 
wrote  a  drama  on  this  subject,  declares  that  his 
plot  was  founded  on  the  ancient  annals  of  his 
country.  In  his  drama,  the  Princess  of  Adica  is 
in  love  of  Latinos,  who  was  the  son  of  her 
father's  bitterest  enemy,  and  had  slain  her 
brother  in  battle.  The  princess  is  offered  in 
marriage  to  the  King  of  the  Sabines;  and  in  this 


distress  she  consults  a  magician,  who  administers 
an  opiate.  She  is  soon  after  found,  apparently 
dead,  and  her  body  is  deposited  in  the  royal 
sepulchre.  Latinus,  hearing  of  her  decease, 
poisons  himself,  and  comes  in,  the  agonies  of 
deatli,  to  the  tomb  of  the  princess.  She  awakens, 
and  a  tender  scene  ensues — the  lover  expires  in 
the  arms  of  his  mistress,  who  immediately  stabs 
herself. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  garrulous  old  nurse,  and 
it  appears  from  the  coincidence  of  several  pas- 
sages, pointed  out  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Memoir 
on  Italian  Tragedy,  that  the  drama  of  Luigi  da. 
Groto  must  have  been  seen  by  Shakespeare. 

"The  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  was 
thus  popular  and  prevalent  in  Italy,  passed  at  an 
early  period  into  France.  It  was  told  in  the 
introduction  to  a  French  translation  of  Boccac- 
cio's Philocopo,  by  Adrien  Sevin,  published  in 
1542,  and  is  there  related  of  two  Slavonians,  who 
resided  is  Mores. 

«  The  lover  kills  his  mistress's  brother;  he  is 
forced  to  fly,  but  promises  to  return  and  run  off 
with  her ;  she,  meanwhile,  persuades  a  friar  to 
give  her  a  soporific  potion  for  the  convenience  of 
elopement.  A  vessel  is  procured  by  the  lover, 
but,  not  knowing  the  lady's  portion  of  the  strata- 
gem, he  is  struck  with  despair  at  beholding  her 
funeral  on  landing.  He  follows  the  procession 
to  the  place  of  interment,  and  there  stabs  himself; 
when  hie  mistress  awakens,  she  stabs  herself  also. 

«  From  Bandello,  the  tale  was  transferred  into 
the  collection  of  tragic  stories  by  Bellefbrest, 
and  published  at  Lyons,  in  1564.  In  this  country, 
it  was  inserted  in  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
— but  it  was  from  the  metrical  history  of  Romeos 
and  Giuliet,  that  Shakespeare  chiefly  borrowed  his 
plot,  as  has  been  shown  by  many  minute  points  of 
resemblance.  It  was  by  this  composition  that 
he  was  so  wretchedly  misled  in  bis  catastrophe 
as  to  omit  the  incident  of  Juliet  being  roused 
before  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  is  the 
only  novel  and  affecting  circumstance  in  the  tale 
of  Luigi  da  Porto,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he 
has  excelled  Massuccio.  From  the  garbled  and 
corrupt  translations  to  which  he  had  recourse, 
the  English  dramatist  has  seldom  improved  on 
the  incidents  of  the  Italian  novels.  His  embel- 
lishments consist  in  the  justness  and  beauty  of 
his  sentiments,  and  in  the  magic  of  his  language. 

«  Besides  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Italian  play  already  mentioned,  there  are 
two  Spanish  dramas  on  the  subject  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet :  one  by  Fernando  Roxas,  who  was  con* 
temporary  with  Shakespeare,  and  the  other  by 
the  celebrated  Lopez  de  Vega.  The  former  coin* 
cides  precisely  with  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  in  the 
latter,  the  names  are  changed,  and  the  catastrophe 
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is  totally  different.  Thus  the  lover,  who  corres. 
poods  to  Romeo,  comes  to  lament  at  the  tomb  of 
his  mistress,  but  without  having  taken  poison, 
auid  the  lady,  having  recovered  from  Use  effect  of 
the  soporific  draught,  they  fly  to  an  old  unin- 
habited chateau  belonging  to  her  father,  which 
he  seldom  visited.  Meanwhile  the  father  resolves 
to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter, 
by  entering  into  a  second  marriage,  and  goes  to 
celebrate  the  nuptial  festival  at  the  castle  where 
tUe  lovers  had  sought  refuge*    On  his  first  arrival 


he  beholds  his  daughter,  and,  supposing  her  to  be 
a  spirit,  he  is  strucfc  with  remorse.  The  lady 
aids  the  deception,  reproaches  him  as  the  cause 
of  her  death,  and  declares  that  she  can  only  obtain 
pardon  by  reconciling  himself  to  her  injured 
lover.  On  his  sudden  appearance,  the  old  man 
declares  that,  were  his  daughter  yet  alive,  he 
would  willingly  bestow  her  upon  him  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  fond  pair  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  father, 
to  claim  fulfilment  of  his  promise." 


THE     HIGH     DESTINY    Of     MAN. 


BY      JOSEPH      B.      BDTI.lt. 


Author   of   "Wild    Flowiri    of  foaij, 


What  is  toe  flight  of  time  to  roan 

Whose  soul  is  of  ethereal  birth ; 

Why  should  he  mourn  life's  transient  span  ?— 

His  rightful  home  is  not  on  earth ! 

Born  to  a  loftier  destiny, 

Imbued  with  attributes  divine, 

He  triumphs  o'er  mortality 

And  rises  from  the  wreck  of  time ! 

The  «lemeats  that  form  his  frame, 

Must  soon  dissolve  as  mountain  snow, 

But,  Phoenix  like,  hin  soul  of  flame 

Close  o'er  the  mouldering  dust  shall  glow — 

Much  1  have  borne- «  to  he  forgiven*' 

Which  the  cold  world  can  never  know, 

Secret  to  me  and  Him  in  heaven, 

(Who  ever  pities  human  woe — ) 

Still,  let  me  cast  a  glance  along 

The  darkened  vista  of  my  days ; 

Still,  let  me  frame  an  artless  song 

Regardless  of  the  voice  of  praise — 


Ob,  yet  they  come— those  vanished  dreams— 
That  hovered  round  my  youthful  head, 
As  the  pale,  mystic  fire  that  gleams 
Over  the  dwellings  Of  the  dead  ! 
But,  pass  they  from  my  mortal  eye, 
Fade  every  scene  with  beauty  rife  ; 
My  hope  is  centered  far  too  high 
To  wither  with  the  things  of  life ; 
Heir  of  immortal  life  and  bliss, 
Shall  I  repine  for  human  joys  ? 
Yet  clinging  to  a  world  like  this  t 
Where  mere  possession,  bliss  destroys ! 
Over  yon  firmament  of  blue 
Let  midnight  throw  her  dusky  veil, 
Shrouding  the  silver  stars  from  view, 
And  mantling  Luna's  brow  so  pale ; 
Let  them  forever  quench  their  fire- 
Let  this  bright  planet  too  be  dark- 
Bid  mighty  worlds  in  wreck  expire — 
No  change  can  quench  the  "  vital  spark  '.'* 
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TO  THE  LOVED  AND  THE  LOST. 


BY      EARNESTINE. 


Men  tell  me  that  I  loved  thee  not, 
They  say  my  heart  is  hard  and  cold, 

Because  t  have  not  pity  sought, 
Nor  of  my  griefs  the  burden  told. 

Bat  eoeld  they  view  the  agony 

That  silent  racks  and  rends  my  breast, 
Oh  !  they  would  never  charge  on  me 

The  sin  of  cold  unconsciousness. 

I  cannot  weep,  I  cannot  moan, 
I  cannot  grieve  as  other  i  grieve  J 


The  anguish  which  my  soul  hath  known, 
Tears  never,  never  could  relieve. 

They  thrnk,  because  mine  eye*  are  dry, 
Thou,  lost  one,  wert  not  dear  to  fee ; 

They  think,  because  I  do  no*  nan* 
Thus  soon  I  have  forgotten  thee. 

But  never,  never  from  my  heart 

Shall  fade  thine  image,  there  impressed, 
While  troth  and  honor  still  impart 

A  generous  spark  to  wnnti  my  brea*. 


THE     FRUSTRATED     REVENGE 


BT      X.      FKRKKTT. 


Trc  western  counties  of  Great  Britain  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Devonshire  is  pro- 
perly called  the  garden  of  England,  and  Somerset, 
its  neighboring  county,  is  scarcely  inferior — 
Through  the  lower  part  of  Somerset,  the  Avon 
flows  in  a  serpentine  course,  its  banks  occasionally 
ascending  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  height  of 
several  hundred  feet,  and  forming  acclivities  from 
which  may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  delightful 
inland  prospects  that  a  weary  traveler  could  wish 
to  gaze  upon : — no  sterile  waste,  no  barren,  un- 
profitable common — no  fens — bat  a  finely  undu- 
lating country,  exhibiting  every  order  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  which  Its  natural  beauty  is  increased 
and  displayed,  like  a  precious  stone  in  a  hand- 
some setting ;  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  glance 
some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  such  scenery, 
with  here  and  there  a  sparkle  of  light  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine,  as  the  winding  river  quietly 
passes  from  the  shadow  to  dance  in  the  sunbeams  ; 
in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  dense  smoke 
arising  from  a  large  city,  and  far  away  mingling 
with  the  clouds,  the  Welch  mountains  close  the 
prospect. 

Somersetshire  abounds  in  villages  and  hamlets, 
partaking  of  that  quiet  beauty,  which  is  the  roost 
striking  characteristic  of  the  county — retired 
spots,  far  removed  from  the  haunts  of  towns, 
and  even  out  of  the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  large  cities—places  in  which,  when 
worn  out  with  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  busy 
world,  sick  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  the 
weary  might  find  rest,  and  the  wanderer  a  home, 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste;— these  villages 
are  full  of  neat  little  cottages,  around  which 
lilac  trees,  laburnams  and  accacias,  throw  their 
c harms  and  fragrance — and  the  rustic  paths  are 
bounded  by  hedgerows  redolent  with  the  perfumes 
of  the  wild  honeysuckles  and  roses— contentment 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  air  you  breathe — beau- 
tiful nature  displays  herself  in  her  most  endear- 
ing attributes,  and  you  involuntarily  form  your 
thoughts  into  thanksgivings  to  the  bounteous 
provider  of  such  undeserved  blessings.  Sleep  has 
been  called  « tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  and 
the  face  of  nature  in  the  country  may  be  with  pro- 
priety called  the  minds  sweet  restorer. 

Chillcompton  is  inferior  to  none,  and  superior 
to  many  of  these  villages — its  cottages  are  among 


the  prettiest,  its  perfumes  of  the  sweetest — its 
walks  the  most  charming — but  out  of  the  many 
modest  little  dwellings  that  appear  to  shrink 
from  the  gaze  of  a  transient  passenger,  one  was 
remarkable  for  its  natural  beauties, — surrounoVd 
by  a  shrubbery,  it  was  scarcely  visible  from  the 
road — situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  with  a  beaa- 
ful  lawn  gradually  sloping  from  it  to  the  edge  of 
a  small  stream  which  bounding  its  domain,  formed 
a  cascade  or  waterfall  immediately  in  front  cf  its 
windows.  The  Turks  say,  "bear  running  water 
and  be  happy,"  and  there  certainly  is  something 
peculiarly  lulling  and  soothing  in  the  constant 
roar  of  a  water  tall. 

The  moon  was  spreading  her  modest  light  upon 
the  waters,  which  smiled  brightly  as  they  re- 
flected her  lustre,  when  a  maiden  stealthily 
crept  out  of  the  cottage  and  crossing  the  lawn  in 
front,  made  for  a  part  of  the  garden,  in  which  the 
shrubs  were  so  tall  as  to  withstand  all  efforts  of 
the  parish  lamp  to  penetrate  beneath  their  shadow. 
Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  friendly  shade, 
before  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  one 
who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  her  appear- 
ance. 

*«  Dearest  Ellen,  I  began  to  despair  of  your 
coming." 

«  And  I,  William,  had  almost  determined  not 
to  come.  My  conscience  is  dissatisfied  with 
these  clandestine  meetings ;  and  were  it  not  that 
you  depart  to-morrow,  I  certainly  would  not 
have  been  here  now." 

<<  And  you,  Ellen,  have  suffered  yourself  to  be 
biased  against  me" — exclaimed  the  young  man, 
mournfully — •«  I  had  hoped  better  things,  but  so 
be  it ;  I  shall  be  in  reality  alone,  and  if  I  fail  in 
my  difficult  enterprise,  there  will  be  none  to 
grieve  over  my  fall." 

"You  wrong  me,  William — are  unjust  and 
unkind, — but  is  it  right,  is  it  even  maidenly  for 
me  to  meet  you  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will 
of  my  parents  ?  Will  an  undutiful  daughter 
make  an  obedient  wife  ?" 

«  Ellen,  there  should  be  reason  even  in  your 
obedience.  Where  parents  are  unjust,  cruel  and 
oppressive,  we  surely  are  not  bound  to  yield  im- 
plicit and  blind  obedience.  Were  your  mother 
to  direct  you  to  commit  a  crime — to  steal  lor 
instance ;  would  you  do  it  ?" 
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rtsinly  not!" 

en  why  rob  yourself  of  your  happiness  ? 

ve  confessed,  dear  Ellen,  that  an  union 

s  is  essential  to  yoor  fature  happiness, 

:,  it  the  commend  of  your  parents,  you 

way  every  chance  of  realising  it — literally 

rselfof  happiness." 

apt  me  not,  William,  with  sophistry— let 

conscious  of  doing  my  duty.  1  have 
said  that  you  are  dear  to  me,  I  repeat  it, 
>  more  assure  you  that  until  you  have 
ne,  I  will  never  wed  another,  bat  I  have 
united  my  parents  net  to  marry  you 
their  consent."  N 

eh  consent  will  never  be  given,"  ex- 
a  female  voice,  seme  what  too  shrill  to 
al.  <«8o  this  is  the  way  you  amuse 
young  lady?    Shame  upon  you,  Ellen! 

this  that  I  have  striven  to  instil  into 
d  a  proper  degree  of  respect  for  your- 

0  in  at  once— and  for  you,  sir,"  turning 
sung  man,  "the  sooner  you  quit  our 
he  better.  If  you  loved  my  daughter, 
etend  to  do,  yon  would  have  more  re* 

her  character  than  to  drag  her  into 
ie  meetings,  such  as  these." 
veil,  madam,  you  remind  me  of  what  I 
e  whom  I  trust  to  call  my  wife,  spite 
ijection.— Farewell,  Ellen,"  cried  he 
r  hand,  <>  Ged  bless  you !  Doubt  not 
s,— remain  but  true  to  me,  and  every 
ihall  be  surmounted." 
mg  man  sprang  from  the  lawn  into  the 
isappeared. 

Langley  was  an  orphan  of  a  respect- 
r,  whose  parents  had  died  in  bis  youth, 
im  which  had  been  left,  proved  sum- 
ducate  him  and  defray  his  expenses 
m%  the  law,  with  an  attorney  of  some 

mrton  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
isurtoa,  a  brewer  and  maltster,  who 
la  ted  considerable  property.    William 

1  Ellen  Wharton  bad  grown  up  to- 
jcigjley's  parents  were  Wharton's  close 
uid  aa  they  were  well  to  do  in  the 
i'e  parents  had  watched  the  youthful 
the  children,  well  satisfied  to  foster 
health  and  losses  had  materially  re- 
eider    Langley  before  he  died,  so 

s  left  with  a  mere  pittance,  and  at 

0  of  his  legal  srticleship  was  literally 

meausu  of  defraying  the  expenses  to 

prior  to  becoming  a  pillar  of  the 

e  Mr.  I*angley's  affairs  became  em- 

lar  neighbor '8  grew  better  and  better, 

William  Langley  at  twenty-four  was 

r  into  the  world  to  struggle  for  a  liv- 


ing, Ellen  Wharton  was  heiress  te  some  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  childhood,  young 
Langley  had  guided  her  steps,  and  culled  wild 
flowers  for  her  poseys— protected  her  from  wild 
cows,  and  stray  dogs— in  youth  he  had  even  been 
her  partner  in  the  rustic  dance,  and  thus  they 
had  grown  until  he  at  twenty-four  and  she  at 
eighteen,  discovered  that  they  were  all  the  world 
to  each  other. 

Mr.  Wharton  was  a  good  natured,  easy  man, 
and  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  for  his 
daughter  to  secure  happiness  in  her  own  way ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  young  people,  Mis. 
Wharton  thought  differently,  and  being  as  re- 
markable for  energy  of  character  as  was  her 
husband  for  sdpinenees,  her  opinion  carried  most 
weight  in  the  household,— thus,  through  her  in* 
fluence,  her  husband  was  induced  to  consider 
young  Langley  reckless  and  dissipated— a  mere 
idler,  altogether  unworthy  of  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Wharton,  like  many  people  of  narrow  minds,  who 
have  accumulated  wealth,  had  an  idea  that  money 
constituted  true  worth,  and  determined  that  her 
daughter  should  mate  with  one  as  Wealthy  as 
herself.  She  had  therefore  discountenanced  the 
addresses  of  Langley  to  her  daughter,  and  en- 
couraged those  of  an  ignoramus,  called  Thomas 
Long,  whose  friends  had  left  him  mnch  more 
money  than  wit.  Long  was  as  disagreeable  to 
the  young  lady  as  Langley  to  the  mother,  and 
after  many  struggles  it  was  finally  settled,  through 
the  mediation  of  her  father,  that  Ellen  should  not 
be  forced  into  a  repulsive  match,  and  that  she  in 
return  should  not  wed  without  her  parents1  con- 
sent. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  William  Langley 
was  free  from  his  indentures,  and  determined  to 
leave  the  isolated  village  of  Chilleompton,  and 
seek  his  fortune  in  that  El  Dorado  of  the  poor 
and  the  talented,  London.  Visions  of  fame  danced 
before  his  eyes— ►  wealth,  honor,  and  renown— the 
woolsack  and  hosts  of  indignities,  seemed  within 
his  grasp,  as  though  it  were  indeed 

<<  Aa  easy  task  to  pluck 

Bright  honors  from  the  pale  faced-moon." 

Happy  scenes  in  which  Ellen  Wharton  con- 
spicuously figured,  were  perpetually  haunting 
him— -and  these  strong  hopes  buoyed  him  up 
through  the  grief  of  parting  from  the  only  person 
now  left  him  te  love. 

Ah?  those  aspirations  which  the  young  and 
sanguine  seem  to  think  they  have  only  to  strive 
for  and  realiie— -how  many  thousands  have 
breathed  them — how  many  have  entered  London, 
that  great  arena,  with  boundless  confidence,  only 
to  be  disappointed — to  sicken,  day  after  day, 
with  hope  deferred,  until  all,  even  hope,  is  gone. 
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Leaving  William  Langley  to  fight  his  way  with 
what  success  he  can,  and,  jumping  over  an  in- 
terval of  two  years,  let  us  look  in  upon  Mr. 
Wharton.  The  usual  order  and  neatness  do 
not  prevail— the  little  parlor  seems,  in  lady 
phraseology,  upside  down.  Sitting  on  a  chair, 
and  steadfastly  gazing  from  the  window  at  the 
waterfall,  was  Mr.  Wharton — he  was  thin,  and 
looked  grave  and  stern.  In  a  rocking  chair  sat 
his  wife,  with  a  flushed  and  angry  face — and  on 
the  sofa  Ellen  sat  with  her  head  bowed  down 
and  her  face  covered  by  her  hands. 

<<  And  so  Ellen,"  cried  Mrs.  Wharton,  «  you 
will  suffer  your  poor  old  father  and  mother  to  be 
sold  out  of  house  and  home,  when  one  word  of 
yours  would  save  them  ?  Is  this  the  return  you 
make  for  all  our  kindness— for  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  upon  you?  Ellen!"  continued 
she,  sitting  upon  the  sofa,  and  puting  her  arm 
round  her  waist,  «  Ellen,  will  you  not  say  that 
word  ?  Will  you  not  marry  Mr.  Long,  aud  so 
keep  your  father's  credit  and  name  still  fair  with 
the  world  ?  We  do  not  ask  any  great  difficulty, 
—hundreds  of  girls  would  gladly  take  what  you 
so  proudly  refuse — a  good  husband  with  every 
comfort  and  luxury,  and  the  chance  of  saving 
your  father  from  disgrace !    Can  you  hesitate  ?" 

"  Oh !  mother,  spare  me,  spare  me  !  If  you 
knew  what  I  feel,  you  would  not  torture  me, 
mother  !  You  have  been  happy  with  my  father- 
he  is  kind  and  considerate,  has  ever  gratified 
your  slightest  wish,-— think,  if  instead  of  such  a 
husband  you  had  a  brutal  and  selfish  one! — do 
not  urge  me  to  marry  a  man  whose  whole  conduct 
shows  unfeeling  brutality.— Mother,  I  will  work 
for  you,  beg  for  you !  but  do  not  urge  me  to 
marry  this  man— his  very  offer  to  release  my 
father,  if  I  will  give  my  hand  to  him ;  his  very 
determination,  should  I  not  do  so,  to  inflict  upon 
us  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law,  shows  what 
he  really  is.  Oh !  mother !  dearest  father,  let  us 
straggle  on  together— we  shall  not  be  forsaken 
— but  do  not  condemn  me  to  a  fate  worse  than 
death." 

<<  Say  no  more,  Ellen,"  cried  the  old  man, 
<«  and  you  wife,  desist  from  your  importunities. 
We  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  we  embitter 
the  long  life  of  our  darling  child,  to  save  our 
worthless  remnants  from  a  little  fancied  degra- 
dation?" 

<<  Fancied,"  exclaimed  the  mother.     «  Is  there  \ 
any  fancy  about  being  turned  out  of  doors." 

<<  Yes,  fancied ,"  said  her  husband,  «  no  honest 
man  can  think  worse  of  me— I  give  up  all— and 
if  there  be  disgrace,  shall  we  give  our  child  to 
the  man  who  has  determined  to  ruin  us,  unless 
he  have  her  ?  Never  !— come  here,  Ellen,  kiss 
me,  my  girl,  and  dry  your  tears.    We  have  all 


hands  to  work,  and  never  shall  it  be  said,  that 
old  John  Wharton  sold  his  daughter  to  misery, 
to  save  himself." 

Poor  Ellen,  as  she  clung  around  her  father's 
neck,  only  cried  the  faster,  and  before  we  could 
sooth  her  into  composure,  the  door  was  thrown 
open  by  the  subject  of  their  discourse.  Ellen 
clung  closer  to  her  father  with  a  shudder,  while 
the  old  man  faced  his  persecutor. 

Long,  in  whose  manuer  the  brutality  of  strong 
passions,  ruuning  riot,  had  left  many  a  deep  line, 
greeted  the  family  with  a  courtesy  which  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  be  friendly, — after  the  first 
salutations  he  turned  to  Ellen  : 

«  Well,  Miss  Ellen,  I  trust  that  yon  have  de- 
cided in  my  favor,  you  were  ever  an  affectionate 
daughter,  and  I  fully  rely  on  your  saving  your 
father  from  impending  disgrace." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Long,"  answered  Ellen,  "I 
would  save  my  parents  from  every  trouble,  God 
knows  how  willingly ;  but  this  which  is  asked 
of  me  involves  the  sacrifice  of  another  as  well  as 
myself,— nay,  would  perjure  me,  for  I  have 
vowed  never  to  become  the  wife  of  another  until 
William  Langley  free  me  from  my  engagement 
to  him." 

«  But,"  said  Long,  « it  is  two  years  since  Mr. 
Langley  left,  during  which  time  yon  have  not 
even  heard  of  him,— doubtless  he  has  forgotten 
you,  and  sorely  you  will  not  set  your  father's 
happiness  in  the  balance  with  so  faithless  a  lover." 

«  He  is  not  faithless,"  cried  the  indignant  girl, 
«  and  if  he  were,  still  it  would  be  preferable  to 
endure  poverty,  even  disgrace,  rather  than  wed  a 
man  so  destitute  of  every  honorable  principle  as 
yourself.— What  sort  of  husband  can  that  man 
make,  who  basely  takes  advantage  of  the  father's 
misfortune  to  secure  the  daughter's  hand,  when 
he  knows  that  she  is,  another's  by  every  tie  that 
good  men  hold  sacred  ?— Shame  !  shame  npon 
you — let  me  respect  you,  if  I  cannot  love  you ; 
be  generous ;  give  my  father  time  to  pay  your 
debt,  and  leave  me  to  my  sorrow." 

This  unusual  burst  of  indignation  from  one 
who  was  generally  quiet,  somewhat  astounded 
Mr.  Long's  opaque  mind  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
turned  aside ;  nay,  the  opposition  only  roused  him 
to  more  speedy  action. 

«  I  find,  Miss  Wharton,  that  it  is  useless  to 
argue  with  yon,  therefore  I  turn  to  you,  sir," 
addressing  the  old  man,  «  Am  I  to  consider  that 
you  abide  by  your  daughter's  decision  ?" 

"  You  are  Mr  Long ;  never  will  I,  to  save  my- 
self, sacrifice  my  child." 

«  Sacrifice  is  a  fine  word,  Mr.  Wharton,  but  a 
silly  one.  Is  it  a  sacrifice  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ter to  one  of  the  wealthiest,  indeed,  th$  wealthiest 
man  in  your  parish  ?*' 
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r.  Long,"  Mid  old  Wharton,  with  some 
b,  "marriage  is  a  boly  bond,  instituted 
r  hsppiness.  To  insure  that  happiness, 
ity  of  taste  and  disposition  is  essential  in 
itrsctiog  parties,  and  above  all,  it  is  neces- 
at  the  wtft  should  respect  her  husband, 
annot  respect  you, — I  cannot  ask  her  to, 
shall  not  marry  you  against  her  inclina- 
fou  most  do  your  worst,  you  have  the 
and  the  will  to  injure  us,  and  we  must 


■» 


be  it,"  cried  Long,  stamping  with  pas- 
<  by  this  day  week  you  will  regret  this 
:e,"  and  closing  the  door  he  rushed  from 

•nough  was  the  little  family,  and  each 
reased  the  measure  of  their  woes.  It 
t  noised  abroad  that  Mr.  Wharton  was  a 
nan — crops  with  him  had  failed — repeated 
U  and  unfavorable  speculations  had  re- 
im  to  bankruptcy,  and  at  length  a  formal 
f  the  sale  of  his  cottage  and  effects  ap- 
*efort  the  public.  Wharton,  while  rich, 
ie  much  good,— few  men  were  more 
d,  and  numerous  were  the  kind  offers  of 
ssistance.  The  old  man  bore  up  stoutly, 
le  every  preparation  for  new  efforts  to 
living,  but  his  wife  was  sour  and  dis- 
d,  while  Ellen's  spirit  was  crushed  with 
ciousness  that  she  could  have  put  aside 

gth  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  trans- 
little  property  to  other  hands,  perhaps 
ones ;  those  only  who  have  lived  their 
rea  in  one  spot,  which  has  become  en- 
i  them  by  a  thousand  tender  recollec- 
.  form  an  idea  of  the  grief  with  which 
Iked  round  her  garden  for  the  last  time, 
a  rose  bush  or  pink  that  had  not  been 
>intly  by  her  and  Langley-— every  shrub 
nemory  attached  to  it,  waking  up  happy 
and  rendering  present  dejection  more 
by  the  contrast.  And  what  had  be- 
er lover  ?  Had  he  indeed  proven  false, 
ten  her  ?  was  a  question  which  pre- 
elf  for  a  moment,  but  was  banished  as 
onceived  ;  although  his  silence  was 
ensible,  she  would  not  allow  herself 
-when  has  a  woman's  first  warm  faith 
;rs'  troth  forsaken  her  ? 
nent  for  sale  had  arrived — the  country 
>mbled  with  sober  faces.  Long,  with 
ion  of  brutal  malice,  stood  alone ;  he 
to  converse  with  his  neighbors,  but 
od  all  shunned  him  as   they  would  a 

age  was  first  put  up  for  sale — there 
dders   for  some  time—- the  country* 


men  bad  determined  not  to  bid;  but  the  auc- 
tioneer had  to  attend  to  bis  business,  and  had 
provided  a  person  to  start  the  auction.  After  the 
first  bidding  of  the  auctioneer's  deputy,  an 
elderly  stranger  made  an  offer  so  far  in  advance, 
indeed  so  much  above  the  real  worth  of  the  cot- 
tage, that  it  was  immediately  knocked  down  to 
him.  The  sale  of  furniture  went  on— the  elderly 
stranger  distanced  all  competitors*— bought  every- 
thing at  a  high  price,  and  desired  that  not  a 
single  thing  should  be  removed.  Long  was 
very  anxious  to  know  who  was  the  purchaser, 
but  could  only  learn  that  the  stranger  had  acted 
as  a  deputy  for  another.  Long  protested  against 
giving  op  the  property  until  the  money  was  paid 
down,  but  the  strange  gentleman  immediately 
produced  bank  notes  to  the  amount  required. 

Long  was  annoyed,  he  could  not  tell  why, 
unless  that  the  sum  realized  would  more  than 
pay  his  debt,  and  leave  a  surplus  to  old  Whar- 
ton, whose  other  creditors  would  not  touch  a 
penny.  With  a  feeling  of  anger,  which  he  sought 
not  to  disguise,  he  was  about  to  rush  from  the 
room,  when  the  strange  gentleman  quietly  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  Long  turned  pale,  but  re- 
covered in  a  moment,  and  exclaimed  with  anger, 
«  Tour  prisoner  !  what  do  you  mean,  old  man  ?" 

«  My  good  friend,"  said  the  stranger  as  coolly 
as  possible,  "  make  no  disturbance,  I  have  assist- 
ance enough  without  to  enforcewvour  compliance. 
You  are  my  prisoner,  an  a  charge  of  having 
robbed  her  majesty's  mail." 

Long  staggered  against  the  wall  in  helpless 
astonishment,  and  the  stranger,  opening  the  door, 
called  in  his  assistants,  who  proceeded  to  hand- 
cuff their  prisoner. 

Long  made  an  effort  to  bear  himself  up,  <<  What 
do  you  mean  ?  who  is  my  accuser  ?"  be  ex- 
claimed. 

«  The  proper  place  for  you  to  learn  that,  Mr. 
Long,  will  be  when  you  are  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Baily;  but  if  it  will  be  any  gratification,  you 
shall  know  it  soonej,"  and  throwing  open  the 
door  he  called  out,  <<  Walk  in  Mr.  Langley."  In 
another  instant  young  Langley  faced  his  rival, 
but  that  rival  was  powerless,  be  sunk  his  head 
and  yielded  to  the  officers  who  led  him  away. 

In  the  cottage  of  a  friend  sat  the  Wharton 
family,  sad  and  disconsolate ;  they  could  not  at- 
tend to  the  sale,  and  had  only  learned  that  a 
stranger  bad  bought  every  thing.  A  knock  at 
the  door  caused  Ellen  to  rise  and  open  it,  when 
exclaiming,  «  William  !  are  you  come  at  last," 
she  sunk  fainting  into  the  aims  of  her  lover. 
The  tender  attentions  of  William  Langley  soon 
restored  her  to  consciousness,  and  she  learned 
with  delight,  that  not  only  was  he  in  a  situation 
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to  support  her  in  comfort  and  respectability,  but 
that  he  had  actually  bought  theii  cottage  as  it 
stood,  furniture  and  all. 

When  Mrs.  Wharton  comprehended  that  her 
favorite,  Mr.  Long,  had  stopped  Langley's  letters 
and  broken  the  seals,  thus  bringing  himself  under 
the  bar  of  the  law  with  a  certainty  of  transporta- 
tion ;  while  young  Langtey  had  got  well  to  do, 
she  did  not  long  withhold  her  consent  to  her 
daughter's  union  with  the  latter. 

Young  Langley  had,  like  thousands  of  others, 
struggled  for  a  long  time  without  success  ;  by  a 
mere  accident  he  rendered  an  important  service 
to  a  man  of  opulence  who  possessed  large  estates 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Cbillcomptoa.  Gratitude 
for  the  service,  caused  him  to  push  the  young 
man's  fortune,  and,  after  passing  him  through 
the  expense  of  securing  his  legal  credentials,  te 
give  him  the  management  of  bis  estates,  and  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  cottage  of  the  Whar- 
ton*. 

Langley  and  Ellen  were  speedily  married— 
their  early  troubles  made  them  enjoy  their  pros* 
parity  with  a  chastened  and  grateful  spirit. 
Ellen's  father  and  mother  lived  long  with  them, 
and  when  children  grew  up  around  them,  no  hap- 
pier nor  more  hospitable  family  could  be  found 
in  the  world. 


JANE. 


BT      MARY      C.      DENVER. 


Thsrk  are  murmurs  round  me  stealing,  murmurs  of 

the  glad  and  gay, 
Like  the  distant  sound  of  music,  floating  ap  the  asure 

way ;        a 
Catching  sweetoess  in  the  valley,  gathering  beauty 

on  the  hill, 
And  when,  melted  into  distance,  playing  through  our 
bosom  still. 

For  they  come  like  old  companions,  with  thy  sweet 

familiar  name, 
Yet  to  tell  me  they  are  faithful,  as  when  first  of  old 

they  came, 
To  my  weary  heart  to  cheer  me,  when  the  wild  and 

wilful  biid 
Of  glad  song  had  hushed  her  music,  and  her  voice  no 

more  was  heard. 

They  have  floated  through  my  bosom — lovely  forms 

they  have  defined— 
Claiming  richest  gifts  of  person,  and  most  glorious 

ones  of  mind, 
That  have  shone  around  and  sparkled  from  their  high 

and  jewell 'd  throne 
Till  my  heart  was  stirr'd  within  me,  by  a  glory,  not 

its  own. 

Fren    my  childhood   have   I  worship'd    that   high 

intellectual  power, 
That,  while  scattering  gems  around  us,  thioklv  as  a 

golden  shower, 
To    die    toil-worn    and    the    weary   when,   affliction 

draweth  nijh, 
Yieldeth  forth  a  sweet  refreshment,  when  they  almost 
pine  to  die. 


As  a  fountain   in   the  desert,  when  the  storm-clouds 

onward  roll, 
Giveth  life,  and  health  and  vigor  to  the  parched  and 

thirsty  soul, 
So  the  well  of    sornd  wui  strengthen    when    our 

strength  is  almost  gone,  | 

And  amidst  this  Hving  desert)  we  have  wandered  fax 

alone. 

Not  all  lonely  have  I  wandered,  not  unanswered  have 
I  sung, 

For  thy  voice  like  gladdest  music,  ever  on  my  ear 
hath  rung, 

In  the  lone  and  far-off  valley  /—on  the  rugged  non- 
tain's  side, 

To  whate'er  my  thoughts  have  wandered, — thou  was 
ever  found  beside. 

Oft  in  fancy  we  have   travel'd  o'er   the   fields   of 

Palestine, 
Seen  a  thousand  armors  gleaming,  seen  a  thousand 

lances  shine, 
Followed  with  our  eyes  the  banners  of  the  stern  and 

high  crusade, 
When  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  into   dust  the  lion 

laid. 

High  above  the  holy  city,  with  her  rhounaod  minarets, 
Gleaming  in   the  silent  moonlight,  like  a  sun  tint 

never  sets, 
Seen  the   banner    of   the    cresent,    looking    upward 

toward  the  sky, 
Whilst   afar  in  stern  defiance,    waved  the  red-cross 

flair  on-  high. 
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Though  the  minstrel-band  hath  saog  them,  end  the 

minetrel  eye  hath  seen, 
And  the  minetrel  heart  hath  loved  them  for  the  glories 

that  have  been, 
Like  to  fancy's  wayward  children,  still  they  gleam 

before  the  eye, 
Claiming    for    themselves    a   tribote,    though    that 

tribute  be  a  sigh. 


Not  alone  the  days  of  knighthood,  hath  our 

fancy  claimed, 
Yet  a  feeliog  binds  us  to  them  that  the  present  bath 

not  nam'd, 
And   the  past  is  but  a  spectre,  haunting  with  its 

warning  tread 
Every  palace  of  the  living,  from  the  chambers  of  the 

dead. 

And  it  reads  to  us  a  lesson,  it  were  wise  in  us  to 

learn, 
Of  the  thousands  gone  before  us,  of  the  gentle  and 

the  stern, — 
From  the  empire  worn  and  wasted,  to  the  single  rose 

leaf  shed, 
There  are  foot-prints  left  to  guide  us, — took  we  lessons 

of  the  dead  ! 

And  the  faithful  Christian  soldier,  with  his  helmet  and 

his  shield, 
Ever   ready  for   the   combat, — ever   ready  for  the 

field, 
Shadows  forth  the  hurrying  Present,  where  the  armies 

of  the  heart ;  \ 

Moelem  host,  and  Christian  soldier,— striveth  for  the  > 

better  part.  \ 

Hark  !   the  tread  of  armed  foeman — rusbing  onward 

to  the  fight  . 
In  the  crowed  noontide  hour — in  the  stillness  of  the  ; 

night !  ( 

Loader,  louder,  yet  the  trumpet  sendeth  forth  its 

warning  tone 
To  the  sleeper's  startled  bosom, — we  have  beard  it  , 
in  our  own  !  < 


We  have  heard  it — oft-times  heard  it!  and  amidst  the 

hurrying  throng, 
Some  glad  tone  of  young  affection,  pouring  its  sweet 

stream  along ! 


To  the  wan,  the  worn,  the  weary,  breathing  words 

of  life  and  love  ; 
Pointing  upwards,  ever  upwards  to  the  fountain-head 

above. 

It  hath  gathered  strength  and  fervor— it  hath  gathered 

sweetness  too, 
Since    the  world  of  sun  and  shadow  burst  upon  our 

infant  view ! 
It  hath  been  a  star  of  promise,  shining  o'er  a  weary 

way, 
Singing,  singing  through  the  darkness,  like  a  bird  ere 

break  of  day ! 

We  have  heard  it  on  the  hill-side,  when  together 

side  by  side, 
We  have  watched  the  while  clouds  moving,  at  the 

pleasant  eventide  ? 
Pictured    forth   their    strange    appearance,    through 

imaginations  eye, 
When  for  our  beloved  country,  fought  the  warriors 

of  the  sky ! 

Oft  beneath  the  tall,  dark  cedars  of  our  first  and  far- 
off  home, 

We  have  heard  it  through  our  bosom*  like  a  gush  of 
muaio  come, 

When  the  earnest  stars  were  looking  from  their 
silent  homes  above, 

There  hath  breathed  a  whisper  round  us— and  that 
single  word  was  lore. 

There  hath  been  an  angel  with  oa, — 'aeath  the  darkly 

shining  tree 
We  have  heard  the  sound  of  pinions,  rustling  round 

us  joyfully  ! 
Heard  them  in   the  voice  of  waters — heard  them  in 

» 

the  thrilling  song 
Of  the  wild  bird  on  the  mountain !— may  it  linger 
with  us  long ! 

May  it  hover  round  us  ever !  leading  to  the  only 

shrine : 
Through  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  we  have  need 

of  light  divine : 
Aiding  every  first  endeavor, — making  e'en  affliction 

dear — 
May  we  feel  that  earth  is  hallow'd — there  hath  been 

an  angel  here ! 


A    DEATH    BED. 


Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day, 

Tet  lived  she  at  its  close, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away, 

In  statue-like  repose. 


But  when  the  sun,  in  all  its  state, 

IIlomM  the  eastern  skies, 
She  passed  throngh  Glory's  Morning  gate, 

And  walked  in  paradise  ! 

Jam**  Aldrick, 


REVIEW'.* 

It  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  an  ungracious  task  sidered  unpardonable ;  and,  «  promise"  is  eri- 
to  criticize  the  writings  of  another,  and  more  J  denced  herein  to  a  considerable  degree.  Irapcr- 
especially  is  it  so,  when  those  writings  come  to  i  fections,  there  are  indeed,  both  in  thought  and  in 
us  in  the  glorious  guise  of  Poetry.  I  expression.— An  attempt  to  grasp  the  intangible 

To  be  a  Poet  at  all,  argues  a  finer  mental  organ-  \  — a  violent  straining  after  effect,  and  a  confusion 
isatton  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men — a  keener  j  of  imagery — faults  common  to  almost  all  earlier 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true — a  i  efforts  ;  but  there  is,  also,  much  beauty,  and 
more  wonderful  development  of  the  imaginative  |  some  signs  of  latent  power,  and  the  generous 
faculty,  and,  alas !  as  a  necessary  consequence  <  reader  noting  these  things,  will  forgive  the 
— a  morbid  sensibility  that  shrinks  from  the  j  blemishes,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauties  by  which 
slightest  word  of  counsel  or  disparagement,  as  a  J  they  are  attended. 

querulous  invalid  shudders  at  all  airs  that  blow,  j  There  is,  however,  one  thing  we  would  suggest 
as  if  they  partook  alike,  of  the  qualities  of  the  j  to  the  consideration  not  only  of  the  author  under 
east  wind.  {  review,  but  also  to  all  those  who,  like  bim,  are 


The  present  age  is  so  essentially  utilitarian, 
that  the  question  «  Cut  bono?"  is  becoming  to  be 
rigidly  applied  as  a  test  to  works  of  every  kind 
both  in  art  and  science.  To  simply  amuse,  is 
not  now  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  a  thing.  To 
instruct ;  to  add  to  the  garner  of  knowledge — or, 
in    the    case  of   Poetry,  to  lift    us  above  the 


followers  of  a  particular  school.  And  this  is, 
that  imitation,  however  excellent  the  copy  may 
be,  erects  an  invidious  standard  of  comparison, 
and  invariably  sinks  the  imitater  below  the  im- 
itated. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  a  young 
writer  is : 


ordinary  dead  level  of  common  emotions,  and  fill  j  Dare  to  be  yourself,  rather  than  the  reflex  of 
us  with  a  consciousness  of  power.  Such,  now,  any  other,  even  thought  that  other  be  ever  so 
are  the  demands  made  upon  every  man  who  enters  j  excellent.  Wherever  genius  really  exists,  there, 
the  world-arena  gladiatorially.  It  is  gratifying  also,  will  be  found  originality;  but  the  man  of 
to  find  how  high  a  standard  the  age  requires  to  j  genius,  however  humble,  who  assumes  the  color 
constitute  good  poetry.  Those  wordy  Epics —  j  of  this  writer,  or  the  tone  of  that — does  but  assist 
those  solemn  and  ponderous  didactics  ;  those  to  build  an  altar  for  another,  when,  by  properly 
jingling  narratives,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  i  applying  the  same  materials,  he  might  erect  one 
gave  their  authors  an  elevated  rank  in  the  esti-  j  for  himself, 
mation  of  their  contemporaries,  would,  at  this  j      Of  all  things  in  the  world  we  hate  most  to  hear  a 


time,  scarcely  lift  them  above  the  commonality 
for  a  single  day.    Poetry  is  rejuvenising.    It  has 


well  bred  man  exclaim, — **  This  is  from  such, 
or  such  an  one  !"     Literary  resemblances  there 


gradually  slipped  paint  and  patches — bag  wigs —  will  always  be  among  men  who  chanced  to  fall 
silk  stockings  and  aethers— red  heeled  shoes  and  into  a  similar  train  of  thought,  but  even  then, 
rosettes ;  and,  retrogading  steadily  through  the  t  the  collocation  of  words  to  express  the  particular 
long  vista  of  the  past,  has  gathered  health,  <  idea,  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  differ, 
strength,  and  increased  vigor,  by  bathing  in  the  j  The  author  of  these  poems  has,  in  some  in- 
purer  waters  of  the  earlier  fountains.  ;  stances,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  simple  literary 

The  poetry  which  is  now  held  in  most  S  resemblances,  and  laid  himself  open  to  a  much 
esteem  is  that  of  the  emotions,  bearing  imagi-  <  graver  charge.  Why  will  he  not  rely  upon  his 
natively  upon  whatever  is  actual— the  beautiful  \  own  resources  rather  than  call  in  aid  from  any 
pervading  all.  \  other  quarter  ? 

But,  "  lest  like  the  M yndians  we  make  our  j      The  burial  of  Eros,  was  evidently  suggested 
gates  greater  than  our  town,"  and  our  critique  \  by  Tennyson's  «  Death  of  the  Old  Year." 
be  overlaid  by  our  preface;  we  turn  with  the  '/      Eleanore  is  an  imitation  of  Tennyson,  and  a  very 
kindliest  feelings  to  the  poems  before  us.  \  good  one. 

Wherever  we  see  promise  in  a  young  author,  \  "  The  song  of  the  Scald  Biorne,"  would  never 
we  are  disposed  to  overlook  many  inaccuracies  j  have  been  written,  had  not  the  author  previously 
which,  in  a  more  matured  writer,  might  be  con-  \  read  Motherwell's  <•  Wooing  of  Jarl  Egill  Skalb- 

!  grim,"  and,  «  Oh !    the  Difference  to  Me." 

*The  Coram*  of  the  Mammoth— The  Funeral  of  j  In  "  Eulalu  Vers,"  the  following  excerpt 
Time,  aud  Other  Poems,  by  H-.-nry  13.  Hi mt.  <  forms  part  of  the  description  of  the  lady. 
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h,  where  the  loveliest  of  lustres  reposes, 
r  ofliltii,  and  mountains  of  roses  ! 

iter  would   be    puzzled  to  sketch  so 
j  undulating  a  face. 

Ions,"  io  the  fifth  stanza,  the  poet  re- 
effect  of  her  disappearance,  says  : 

% 

jawed ;  there  was  no  sun,  no  moon, 
itars,  hut  chaos  dark  and  dim  ; 
air  was  like  an  August  noon, 
with  heat ;  and,  from  the  rim 
nmbrous  doiids,  a  maniac  tune 
in  mine  ears,  lit*  songs  sung  in  a  swoon!! 

downright  nonsense. 

t,  notwithstanding  the  many  faults  and 

f  the  work,  we  pronounce  the  book  as 

ided  promise. 

le,"  <<  Eleanore, "  "  The  Paesage  of  the 

The  Death  Song  of  the  Nightingale," 

Mtionsof  "The  Unseen  River,"  "To 

'  the  Fringilla  Melodia,"  are  poems  of 

erit ;  in  proof  of  which,  though  long, 

1  the  latter. 


And  when,  his  labour  o'er,  the  urchin  leaves 
The  haunted  spot,  he  seeks  some  lofty  spray, 
And  there,  with  ruffled  throat,  delighted  weaves, 
Gushing  with  joy,  his  lovely  lay. 


Fuchance,  bis  nest  discovered,  children  come, 
And  peer  with  curious  eye,  where  lie  the  young 
And  callow  brood,,  and  then  with  ceaseless  hum, 
He  shrew-like  scolds,  with  double  tongue. 


A  little  while,  and  on  the  gTaveled  walk 
The  nestlings  hop,  or  peer  between  the  grass. 
While  he  sits  watching  on  some  blossom  stalk, 
Lest  danger  might  toward  them  pass. 


He  sees  the  cat,  with  stealthy  step  and  form, 
Pressed  closely  to  the  ground,  ceme  creeping  through 
The  white-washed  fence,  and  with  a  loud  alarm 
He  flies ;  and  they—they  swift  pursue* 


So  passes  summer ,'  and  when  autumn  treads 
With  sober  step  the  yellowing  wood  and  vales, 
A  mellow  song  the  gentle  sparrow  sheds, 
From  orchard  trees  or  garden  pales. 


3E  FRINGILLA  MELODIA." 

ng-spurrow,  that  on  woodland  side, 
meadow  sits,  and,  ceaseless  sings 
w  roundelay  in  russet  pride, 
o  care  between  his  wings. 

tax  to  pay,  nor  work  to  do  : 
of  life  is  ever  a  pleasant  one  ; 
re  merry  that  may  naught  but  woo 
»w  dawn  to  set  of  son. 


at  fields, — the  rivet  side,  the  read  ; 
9  garden,  and  the  orchard  green, 
ag  with  breexy  footstep  stirs  abroad, 
.  mottled  form  have  seen. 


at  the  cottage  door,  contains 
be  lilac  by  the  walk  as  well  ; 
r«  arise  his  silver  swelling  strains, 
radly  down  the  delL 


t  dewy  eve  the  farmer  lies 
oor,  his  children  all  around, 
»  twig  the  simple  sparrow  flies, 
»  hear  their  laughter's  sound. 


v  farmer-boy,  with  his  shining  spade, 
sb  mould  around  the  garden  flowers, 
timid,  but  not  yet  afraid, 
Mit  him  there  for  hours. 


And  aa  the  nights  grow  cold  and  woodlands  dim, 
He  seeks,  with  many  a  kin,  a  warmer  clime, 
And  perching  there,  along  some  river's  rim, 
Fills  up  with  song  the  solemn  time. 


Bet  with  the  son  of  March,  his  little  soul. 
Warm  with  the  love  of  home,  impels  him  where, 
In  by  gone  hours,  he  owned  love's  sweet  control ; 
And  soon  be  breathes,  his  native  air. 


And  then  again  his  weary  song  rings  out, 
And  meadow,  orchard,  valley,  wood  and  plains 
Ring  with  his  bridal  notes,  that  seem  to  flout 
Dull  echo  with  their  silver  strain. 


And  so  his  round  of  life  runs  ever  on  ; 
Happy,  contented,  in  hie  humble  sphere 
He  lives,  loves,  sings ;  and  when  the  day  is  gone, 
Slumbers  and  dreams,  devoid  of  fear. 


Had  Mr.  Hirst  confined  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  soch  poems  as  the  one  jnst  quoted— 
and  therein  his  strength  lies— our  task  would 
have  been  altogether  a  pleasant  one,  and  his  rank 
as  a  poet  defined  beyond  controversy.  As  it  is, 
we  look  for  something  more,  and  better,  from  his 
pen ;  and  we  confidently  predict,  that,  if  he  will 
but  subdue  himself  to  preserve  unity  in  his  sub- 
jects, he  has  the  power  to  grasp  no  indifferent 
laurel.  C. 


THE    MOWER'S    MAIDEN 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHL1HD, 


<<  Good  morrow  to  thee,  Mary  !  right  early  art  thou  ;  Bat  Mary  lies  not  down  to  rest,  and  wands  not  still 

laden  !  to  bear, 
Love  bath  not   made  thee   slothful,  thou   true   and     The  rustling  of  her  ceaseless  scythe  is  music  to  her 

steadfast  maiden !  ear. 
Ay,  if  in  three  brief  days,  methinks,  thy  task  of  work  ■ 

be  done,  <  Even  thus  from  morn  till  evening,  even  thus  from  eve 

I  shall  no  longer  have  the  heart  to  part  thee  from  my  5  to  morn, 

son."                                                                      \  She  toils,  by  strong  love   nourished,  by  happy  hope 

I  upborne ; 

It  was  a  wealthy  farmer  spake,  it  was  a  maiden  j  Till  when  the  third  day's  sun  arose,  the  labor  vu 

listened  :                                                             j  complete, 

Oh,  how  her  loving  bosom  swelled,  and  how  her  full  <  And  there  stood  Mary  weeping,  for  joy  so  strange 

eye  glistened !                                                     j  and  sweet. 
New  life  is  in  her  limbs,  her  hand  outdoes  her  com-  \ 


rades  all, 


"Good  morrow  to  thee,   Mary!     How  now?— the 


See  how  she  wields  the  scythe,  and  see  how  fast  the  task  is  done ! 

full  crops  fall !  )  Lo,  for   such  matchless  industry,  rich  goordon  shall 

j  be  won ; 

And  when  the  noon  grows  sultry,  and   the  weary  '  But  for  the  wedding— nay  indeed — my  words  vrere 

peasants  wend  >  only  jest ; 

To  sleep  in  pleasant  thickets,  and  o'er  cooling  streams  !  How   foolish  and  how  credulous  we  find  a  lover's 


to  bend ; 


\ 


breast!" 


Still  are  the  humming-bees  at  work  beneath  that  burn- 
ing sky,  ;  He  spake  and  went  his  way,  and  there  the  hapless 
And  Mary,  diligent  as  they,  works  on  unceasingly.      ]  maj(j  gtoo<j  Bi{\it 

I  Her  weary  limbs   they  shook,  they  sank,  her  heart 
The  sun  hath  sunk,  the  evening  bell  gives  gentle  grew  stiff  and  chill ; 

summons  home ;  -<  Speech,  sense,  and  feeling,  like  a  cloud,  did  from  her 

"  Enough,"   her    neighbors   cry,   "  enough  !    come,  <  spirit  pass. 

Mary,  prithee  come  !"  j  And  there  they  found  her  lying  upon  the  new-mews 

Shepherds,  and  flocks,  and  husbandmen,  pass  home-  >  grass  ! 

ward  through  the  dew,  ( 

But  Mary  only  whets  her   scythe  and  goes  to  work  j  And  thus  a  dumb  and  death-like  life   for  years  the 

anew.  j  maiden  led, 

j  A  drop  of  fragrant  honey  was  all  her  daily  bread. 
And  now  the  dews  are  thickening,  the  moon  and  stars  )  Oh,  make  her  grave  in  pleasant  shades,  where  softest 

are  bright,  •        flow'rets  grow, 

Sweet  are   the   new-mown  furrows,  and  sweet  the     For  such  a  loving  heart  as  hers  is  seldom  found 

songs  of  night ;  below  ! 


TO    A    COQUETTE. 


**  Thou  'rt  false  to  me  !    Thou  'rt  false  to  me  !    Aiid  pride  shall  teach  me  to  forget." 


Ay  !   thou  art  false  ! — as  false  and  fair 
As  yonder  changing  April  sky, 

Alas !   that  one  with  charms  no  rare 
Should  only  seek  to  please  the  eye. 


Like  the  deceitful  fruits  that  grow 
Around  the  Dead  sea's  arid  waste ; 

Which  to  the  sight  are  fair  as  thou, 
Yet,  dust  and  ashes  to  the  taste. 

L.  J.  Cist. 
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HEINRICH     AND     BLANCA 


OR,    THE    THREE   BROTHERS. 


FROM      TBI      GERMAN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Neaa  to  the  banks  of  a  solitary  streamlet, 
whose  murmuring,  as  it  flowed  through  the  deep 
shade  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  neighboring 
river,  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  upon  the 
Xsiience,  there  formerly  stood  a  little  mill.  Here 
poor  Magdalena  often  sat,  and  looked  silently 
down,  from  the  low  window,  upon  the  path 
which  led  through  the  bushes  to  her  quiet  dwell- 
ing. She  was  the  widow  of  a  miller  who  had 
recently  died;  and  although,  as  the  mother  of 
three  handsome,  well-brought-up  sons,  she  might 
be  esteemed  fortunate  and  happy,  she  now  felt 
helpless  and  lonely,  for  all  three  were  far  distant 
from  her.  The  eldest,  the  lively  Hartung,  having 
chosen  his  father's  business,  had  set  out  upon  his 
travels,  in  search  of  employment.  The  6lender 
Heinrich  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  wars ;  and 
the  flaxen-haired  Berthold  had  been  taken  by  a 
cousin,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  into  the  city, 
to  be  brought  up  to  commerce,  and  now  lived  in 
a  distant  sea-port,  where,  in  place  of  the  waving 
branches  of  his  native  woods,  a  forest  of  masts, 
with  their  particolored  pennons,  displayed  itself 
in  the  harbor. 

« Oh,  that  one  of  my  three  boys  would  but 
return,  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  old  age  and 
helplessness  I"  Magdalena  would  often  exclaim 
in  her  solitude. 

One  day  she  suddenly  heard  a  joyful  shouting, 
and  sounds  of  horns  bursting  through  the  usually 
silent  forest.  Then  a  rural  procession  made  its 
way  from  among  the  retreating  bushes,  and  ap- 
peared, in  the  bright  sunshine,  to  be  approaching 
her  cottage.  She  saw  a  magnificent  carriage 
with  four  mettlesome,  prancing  horses,  which, 
as  well  as  the  carriage,  were  finely  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  fluttering  ribbons,  and  they 
curved  their  proud  necks,  and  beat  the  trembling 
ground  with  their  powerful,  hoofs.  The  poor 
widow  was  quite  dazzled  by  all  this  splendor  and 
magnificence.  She  raised  a  respectful  glance  to 
the  carriage,  and  observed  in  it  a  beautiful  girl 
in  a  simple  but  very  expensive  attire,  and  beside 
her,  glowing  in  all  the  vigor  of  manly  beauty, 
was  her  eldest,  her  dearly-beloved  son,  Hartung. 
22 


j  Then  followed  another  splendid  carriage,  filled 
with  musicians.  The  light  and  graceful  Hartung 
instantly  sprang  from  his  seat,  flew  to  his 
mother,  fell  on  her  neck,  and  said, — 

« Dearest  mother,  I  am  come  to  see  you,  to 
present  to  you  my  beautiful  bride,  and  to  say 
that  you  must  go  with  us,  and  live  with  us  for 
the  future.1' 

The  young  bride,  whose  name  was  Barbara, 
and  who  had  now  descended  from  the  carriage, 
repeated,  with  friendly  greetings,  the  proposal  of 
her  husband.  Magdalena  could  not,  for  a  long 
tiroa/ recover  from  her  joyful  amazement. 

<<  What  happiness,"  at  last  she  cried,  "am  I 
permitted  to  experience!"  And  she  could  not 
refrain  from  throwing  glances  of  the  most  exqui- 
site delight,  now  upon  her  manly  blooming 
son,  and  now  upon  her  elegant  and  beautiful 
daughter.  But  as  the  newly-arrived  visitors 
prepared  to  set  out  again,  she  said,  with  an 
anxious  tone,  «  Dearest  Hartung,  will  you  leave 
the  mill  for  ever,  in  which  your  lamented  and 
good  father  lived  so  many  happy  years?" 

»  Oh,  dear  mother,"  answered  Hartung,  gaily, 
«  speak  no  more  of  that.  I  have  bought  a  much 
larger  and  finer  mill  on  the  banks  of  a  broad 
stream ;  where  three  wheels  fly  as  if  in  the  air, 
while  our  own  little  one  here  turns  itself  about 
as  faint-heartedly  as  if  there  was  scarcely  life  in 
it ;  and  you  must  know,  dear  mother,  that  I  have 
obtained,  not  only  a  young  and  beautiful,  but  a 
very  rich  bride.  Her  father  was  a  wealthy 
farmer,  who  had  plenty  of  well-filled  barn-yards, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  I  lately  worked ; 
and  at  little  festivals,  and  other  opportunities, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  her  affections,"  he 
added,  throwing  a  smiling  look  upon  his  young 
wife,  who  smilingly  returned  the  glance  of  his 
sparkling  black  eyes.  <<  When  her  father  per- 
ceived," continued  Hartung,  « that  I  was  really  an 
honest  and  a  well-behaved  young  man,  he  gave  her 
to  me,  and  with  her  a  good  rich  dower ;  and  so,  dear 
mother,  get  ready  to  leave  the  little  mill  with  us." 

Magdalena  truly  rejoiced  at  the  account  of  her 
son's  prosperity,  but  she  could  not  refrain  from 
timidly  replying,  «  But  your  poor  father  finished, 
and  put  it  in  its  present  state,  with  so  much  care 
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and  difficulty,  and  always  wished  so  earnestly 
thai  one  of  you  should  retain  it.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  you "  she  added,  half  aloud. 

But  here  the  young  bride  burst  Into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  "No,  no,  dear  mother;  how  can  you 
suppose  it  ?  how  could  I  keep  house  in  this  little 
mill  ?    It  is  not  larger  than  our  dove-cot." 

She  could  now  make  no  further  opposition  to 
the  plan,  if  she  would  live  with  her  children ;  and 
in  silence  she  collected  her  little  effects  together, 
and,  amidst  secret  tears,  bade  farewell  to  the 
place  where  she  had  passed  so  many  years  in 
calm  happiness. 

The  habitation  to  which  she  now  repaired  was 
many  miles  distant  from  the  little  mill  in  the 
wood,  which  soon  became  entirely  waste  and 
deserted.  The  wheel  stood  dry,  and  crumbled 
to  pieces  in  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  little  rivulet 
murmured  solitarily  around  the  deserted  walls, 
to  whose  inhabitants  it  had  once  so  joyfully  lent 
its  assistance;  the  moss-covered  roof  fell  in,  and 
the  rank  grass  waved  over  the  court ;  and  in  the 
formerly  neatly-kept  garden  the  roses  alone  still 
bloomed  triumphantly,  and  smiled  amidst  the 
rain  and  desolation  around.  If  a  traveler 
wandered  into  this  deserted  spot,  and  the  mill  pre- 
sented itself  unexpectedly  before  him,  he  turned 
away  with  a  shudder  from  a  scene  of  such  total 
desertion. 

Magdalena,  meanwhile,  did  not  find,  in  living 
with  her  prosperous  children,  the  love  she  felt 
towards  them  properly  requited,  although  she 
endeavored,  with  respectful,  nay  almost  humble, 
attention,  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  her  stately 
daughter-in-law.  Covetousness  and  selfishness 
were  the  principal  features  in  Barbara's  disposi- 
tion. She  had  expected  to  find  in  the  mother  of 
her  husband  a  useful  and  cheap  assistant,  and  a 
careful  attendant  upon  her  children;  but  when 
she  saw  that  sickness  and  infirmity  hindered  poor 
Magdalena  from  performing  any  domestic  services 
for  her,  she  considered  her  only  as  a  useless 
burden.  The  lively  Hartung  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  son,  but  he  never  possessed  a  very 
feeling  heart;  and  he  now  gave  himself  up  so 
entirely  to  his  wife,  whose  penurious  disposition 
in  some  degree  he  shared,  and  occupied  himself 
so  incessantly  about  his  own  affairs,  that  he 
never  observed  whether  his  mother  were  well  or 
ill  treated ;  and  Magdalena,  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  young  couple  by  complaints,  sighed  in  silence 
over  the  heavy  labor  which  Barbara  laid  upon 
her.  At  length,  when  she  found  her  strength 
entirely  failing,  she  determined,  though  with 
many  bitter  tears,  to  return  to  her  poor  deserted 
dwelling.  The  bustling  Hartung  heard  of  this 
with  astonishment  and  displeasure ;  but  when 
his  wife  assured  him  it  entirely  arose  from  his 


mother's  obstinacy,  he  did  not  attempt  any 
further  hindrance  of  her  departure.  He  took 
leave  of  her  with  a  clouded  brow,  and  only  paid 
her  so  much  attention  and  respect  as  to  send  with 
her  a  supply  of  money  and  provisions. 

The  mill  by  this  time  had  entirely  gone  to 
ruin,  but  Magdalena  found  in  the  poor  little 
cottage  a  chamber  sufficiently  seeded  against 
the  weather  to  shelter  her.  Here  again  she  lived 
her  former  solitary  but  peaceful  life;  and  if 
sometimes  the  brook,  swollen  by  the  rain,  came 
raging  down  its  rocky  bed,  and  burst  over  the 
reedy  margin,  or  the  rushing  storm  threatened 
to  tear  the  covering  from  her  humble  shelter,  it 
was  less  terrible  to  her  than  the  hostile  glances 
which  had  been  darted  upon  her  from  Barbara's 
angry  eyes. 

She  had  now  become  still  poorer  from  this* 
trial  of  a  residence  with  one  of  her  sons ;  but 
with  increased  anxiety  she  thought  upon  the 
other  two,  and  involuntarily  her  thoughts  always 
turned  to  the  youngest,  her  fair  Berthold — for, 
although  she  loved  all  her  children  with  the 
deepest  and  truest  maternal  affection,  yet  Berthold 
was  the  darling  of  her  heart,  without  her  being 
aware  of  it.  <<  He  was  so  gentle  and  so  beauti- 
ful," she  sometimes  repeated  to  herself,  "that  it 
is  continually  impressed  upon  my  mind  he  will 
one  day  rise  to  fortune  and  distinction." 

A  long,  joyless  time  had  now  passed  away, 
and  her  provision  began  to  fail.  She  knew  not 
if  her  son  Hartung,  in  his  pursuit  of  wealth,  had 
forgotten  her,  or  whether  his  wife  had  estranged 
him  from  her  altogether ;  but  one  morning,  as 
she  sat  mournfully  at  her  little  window,  looking 
out  upon  the  glittering  trees,  tinged  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  listening  to  the  joyful  twittering 
of  the  birds  as  they  sought  their  food,  she  saw 
coming  up  the  verdant  path  a  traveler  upon  a 
handsome  bay  horse,  which  gently  raised  its 
white  feet  over  the  wild  shrubs  that  impeded  its 
way.  He  stopped  at  the  mill,  dismounted,  and, 
with  delight,  she  recognized  her  beloved  Berthold 
again.  She  was  less  astonished  at  his  appearance 
than  she  had  been  at  Hartung's,  partly  because 
her  mind  had  been  constantly  occupied  with  him, 
and  partly  because  he  was  less  changed  in  ap- 
pearance. He  was  as  gentle  as  ever,  and  had  not 
grown  very  tall ;  and,  both  in  height  and  counte- 
nance, resembled  a  delicate  fair  girl.  Like  his 
person,  his  dress  and  manner  partook  of  refine- 
ment and  effeminacy,  and  caused  the  utmost  sur- 
prise to  Magdalena. 

After  a  few  tender  embraces,  Berthold  said — 
"  I  am  come,  my  dear  mother,  to  show  you  my 
wife  and  child,  who  follow  me  in  a  traveling 
carriage.  I  have  to  thank  my  Beate  for  all  my 
present  happiness.    I  possess  a  large  and  hand- 
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some  house,  and  every  thing  that  the  situation  of 
an  eminent  merchant  affords.  We  were  obliged 
to  travel  through  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
we  have  come  a  long  way  about  in  order  to  visit 
you,  my  dear  mother.1 ' 

While  he  was  speaking,  an  elegant  traveling- 
carriage  appeared,  in  which  was  his  wife,  attended 
by  a  number  of  male  and  female  servants.  Bert- 
hold  hastened  to  assist  her  from  the  carriage,  and 
led  her  to  his  mother.  She  was  as  much  like  a 
fair  picture  as  Berthold  himself,  only  a  little 
paler,  and  her  ringlets  approached  more  to  the 
red.  In  the  handsome  and  regular  features  of  her 
countenance  there  was  something,  however,  so 
proud  and  so  disdainful—- her  pale  lip  bore  so 
contemptuous  an  expression,  that  the  poor  Mag- 
dalene felt  her  heart  could  less  rest  upon  her 
than  upon  the  fiery  and  impetuous  Barbara.  But 
the  baby,  which  Berthold  took  from  an  attendant, 
and  brought  slumbering  in  its  lawn  wrappings, 
was  so  like  a  wax  doll,  that  she  scarcely  ventured 
to  touch  it;  but,  viewing  it  with  looks  of  the 
tenderest  love,  she  exclaimed — <<  The  dear,  dear 
child !    Ah,  I  can  never  forget  it !" 

"What  would  you  think,  dear  Beate,"  said 
Berthold,  with  some  hesitation,  "  if  my  mother 
—  We  have  so  very  large  a  house        " 

But  Beate  threw  upon  him  such  a  warning  and 
side-long  glance,  he  was  immediately  silent.  The 
mtsqspecting  Magdalene  had  not  seen  this.  It  is 
a  quality  of  the  human  heart,  that,  where  it  loves, 
it  imagines  all  its  feelings  to  be  shared  by  the 
beloved  object ;  and  Magdalena  did  not,  therefore, 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  her  own  feelings  were 
reflected  in  Berthold's  bosom;  but  as  she  went 
into  the  adjoining  chamber  to  procure  some- 
thing for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests,  she 
unexpectedly  overheard  the  young  lady  say,  not 
without  some  bitterness,  to  her  husband, — "  I 
must  confess,  I  thought  I  had  more  dependence 
upon  you.  The  old  woman  would  really  cut  an 
excellent  figure  in  our  society !  I  am  certain  it 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  herself;  and  I  think 
my  relations  deserve  something  more  from  you 
than  to  carry  about  your  origin  as  a  show  to  the 
whole  world  ;  lor,  luckily,  one  would  never 
discover  it  from  yourself," 

The  young  man  was  so  nattered  at  the  last 
part  of  the  speech,  that  he  acknowledged  the 
proposal  to  be  a  very  rash  one,  and  begged  pardon 
for  having  made  it. 

"Give  or  send  as  much  as  you  please, "  added 
the  lady,  a  little  softened.  «  My  father's  fortune 
will  not  be  so  easily  exhausted;  only  do  not 
exact  her  presence." 

Tears  started  from  the  eyes  of  the  poor  mother 
at  these  words ;  bat,  soft  and  patient  as  ever,  she 
did  not,  by  a  single  word,  give  indication  of  her 


feelings,  and  the  departing  pair  easily  mistook 
her  bitter  tears  for  those  of  grief  at  their  separa- 
tion. Berthold,  who  could  not  remain  quite 
unmoved,  pressed  his  purse  into  her  hand,  and 
promised.to  send  her  more.  An  internal  feeling 
prompted  her  to  throw  back  the  proffered  gift ; 
but  sad  necessity,  and  the  love  which  she  still 
felt  for  the  weak  and  wavering  son  who  had 
almost  disowned  his  kind  parent,  induced  her  to 
retain  it,  and  she  soon  saw  t}»  wheels  of  the 
carriage  and  the  rider  disappear  amongst  the 
trees. 

Still  deeper  and  more  piercingly  had  this  last 
experience  torn  her  oppressed  heart.  "So— I 
have  no  longer  a  son !"  said  she,  with  anguish. 
«  Heinrich  has  certainly  fallen  in  battle,  for  so  my 
foreboding  heart  tells  me;"  and,  as  she  sunk  one 
night  into  a  troubled  slumber,  she  saw  the  con- 
firmation of  her  fears  in  a  dream.  A  fallen, 
soldier  lay  upon  a  green  field,  his  arms  were 
scattered  around  him,  and,  from  a  wound  in  his 
side,  his  blood  flowed  darkly.  The  field  was 
solitary  and  deserted;  bis  comrades  were  far 
distant  from  him ;  the  evening  star  alone  looked 
down  with  pity  upon  him.  She  gazed  on  his 
face,  and  recognized  the  pale  countenance  of  her 
Heinrich. 

«  Fare  thee  well,  my  son !"  said  she,  awaking, 
while  she  pressed  her  folded  hands  upon  her 
bosom,  as  if  she  would  have  pressed  back  the 
grief  which  was  ready  to  break  forth;— "  thou 
hast  at  last  gone  hence  without  having  deserted 
or  disowned  me !" 

Her  health  now  began  to  sink ;  the  money 
which  Berthold  had  left  with  her  was  at  an  end ; 
and  whether  in  the  intoxication  of  his  own  happi- 
n%ss  he  had  forgotten  her,  or  distance  had  delayed 
the  messenger,  or  from  what  other  cause  she 
knew  not,  no  additional  supply  had  arrived.  The 
summer  drew  to  an  end,  the  leaves  became  tinged 
with  a  deeper  shade,  and  the  severe  autumn  ap- 
proached, with  its  fanciful  and  shadowy  images, 
and  Magdalena  trembled  as  she  thought  of  the 
coming  winter. 


CHAPTER   II. 

One  still  and  glowing  autumnal  evening,  as 
Magdalena  stepped  to  the  door  of  her  cottage,  a 
form  suddenly  appeared  among  the  green  foliage, 
distinctly  visible  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
like  the  figure  of  her  fallen  Heinrich,  in  his 
soldier's  garb.  The  constant  solitude  of  her  life 
easily  induced  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  Magdalena 
a  belief  in  apparitions,  and  she  fancied  she  beheld 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  before  her.    « I  am  come, ' 
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my  dearest  mother,"  cried  the  soldier,  hurrying 
forward,  "to  press  yon  once  more  to  my  heart, 
after  so  long  and  bitter  a  separation ;"  and  in 
another  moment  she  felt  herself  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  her  living  son.  It  was  indeed  Heinrich, 
the  slender  Heinrich  himself.  She  was  now  first 
aware  of  his  faithful  horse,  which  he  led  behind 
him  by  the  bridle.  It  bent  its  neck  as  it  would 
have  greeted  her,  and  looked  gently  upon  her 
with  its  large  glancing  eyes.  She  led  the  re- 
covered dear  one  with  delight  towards  the  cot- 
tage, to  rest  and  refresh  himself;  but,  according 
to  all  true  soldierly  custom,  he  first  begged  to 
shelter  his  faithful  horse,  and  to  see  it  properly 
attended  to.  With  renewed  strength  she  now 
hastened  into  the  little  chamber  to  disperse  by  a 
blazing  fire  the  cold  autumn  damps,  and  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  provide  for  his  entertainment 
and  refreshment ;  and  she  could  have  wept  that 
she  had  nothing  better  to  offer ;  but  joy  this  day 
maintained  its  triumphant  and  blessed  sway. 

In  a  short  time  Heinrich  returned ;  and  as  the 
blazing  fire  threw  its  cheering  light  upon 'him 
and  his  military  accoutrements,  Magdalena  could 
not  refrain  from  turning  her  eyes  constantly  upon 
him,  and  admiring  his  fine,  tall,  handsome  figure. 
His  slender  person  had  become  more  manly  and 
graceful,  and  the  noble  features  of  his  counte- 
nance were  also  much  improved.  His  bronzed 
cheek,  tinged  with  the  hue  of  health,  well  con- 
trasted with  the  fire  of  his  eyes.  Those  beautiful 
dark  eyes,  so  expressive  of  truth  and  goodness  of 
heart,  could  not  be  mistaken ;  and  when  he  smil- 
ingly turned  them  upon  her  with  looks  of  affection 
and  deep  feeling,  it  infused  new  life  into  the 
bosom  of  the  sufferer,  so  long  oppressed  with 
grief. 

"Ah,  my  son— my  dearest  son!"  said  she, 
drawing  a  deep  breath :  "only  think,  it  is  three 
months  since  in  a  dream  I  saw  you  lying  bleeding 
and  dying  on  the  field  of  battle !" 

"It  is  very  true,  my  dear  mother;  it  is  just 
three  months  since  I  lay  severely  wounded  upon 
the  field.    We  had  that  day  fought  a  great  battle." 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Heinrich !"  exclaimed  Magda- 
lena ;  "  when  I  remember  how  you  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  wars  in  place  of  your 
brothers!" 

The  rigid  and  fixed  grief  which  so  long  had 
restrained  the  overflowing  of  her  anguish  now 
gave  way  before  the  alleviating  drops  of  maternal 
tenderness,  which  fell  in  showers  down  her  pale 
care-worn  cheek.  Disquieting  remembrances 
pressed  upon  her  soul — how  the  lively  Hartung, 
always  full  of  life  and  spirit,  had  been  the  darling 
of  his  father,  and  the  gentle  Berthold  hers — and 
how  that  Heinrich,  as  the  easiest  sacrifice  they 
could  make,  had  been  sent  to  the  army. 


"Do  not  weep,  my  good  mother,"  said  Hein- 
rich, sorrowfully,  moved  and  grieved  at  the  sight. 
"  I  love  my  honorable  situation.  I  was  fortunate 
enough,  even  in  the  first  battle  that  we  fought, 
to  be  raised  from  the  condition  of  a  common 
soldier,  and  to  perform  an  essential  service  for 
one  of  our  officers,  who  scarcely  permitted  me 
afterwards  to  leave  his  side,  and  from  whose 
society  and  conversation  I  had  often  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  improving  my  mind. 
And  in  the  last  great  battle,  so  much  was  thought 
of  a  few  trifling  deeds  of  arms  which  I  had  been 
able  to  perform,  that  the  path  to  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  distinction  is  now  open  to 
me.  I  merely  take  advantage  of  the  present 
time,  as  there  are  proposals  of  peace,  to  visit  you 
and  my  dear  home  again;  for  all  intercourse 
with  your  part  of  the  country  was  entirely  cut 
off  by  these  commotions.  I  have  traveled  day 
and  night;  and  I  can  assure  you,  my  dearest 
mother,  that  the  sight  of  you,  and  the  desolate 
situation  of*  my  paternal  dwelling,  has  filled  me 
with  the  deepest  melancholy.  I  read  all  the 
sorrowful  changes  which  you  must  have  suffered 
here  in  your  eyes ;  and  it  deeply  grieves  me  that 
a  poor  soldier  has  no  certain  refuge  to  offer  to 
his  poor  sick  mother.  Ah !  the  trifling  little  gift 
with  which  I  thought  to  please  you,"  said  he,  in 
a  lower  voice,  reaching  towards  her,  timidly  and 
hesitatingly,  the  present  that  he  had  brought  with 
him — "  it  is  honestly  and  fairly  won ;  but  what 
avails  such  a  trifle  ?" 

Magdalena  had  stood  in  deep  reflection,  oc- 
cupied only  with  one  thought,  arising  from  her 
son's  speech. 

"  yill  you  also  leave  me  ?"  said  she,  with  a 
faint  voice,  and  hung  trembling  upon  his  answer, 
as  upon  the  sentence  of  life  or  death. 

"  Oh,  dearest  mother,"  answered  the  soldier, 
with  sorrow,  but  with  firmness,  "  my  visit  is  a 
very  hurried  one.  To-morrow,  about  this  time, 
I  must  be  again  on  my  way.'  We  remove  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  I  dare  not  fail  in 
my  duty." 

He  had  scarcely  ended  these  words,  when  the 
paleness  of  death  overspread  her  countenance; 
and,  with  the  expression  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing agony,  she  raised  her  clasped  hands  implor- 
ingly towards  him,  without  uttering  a  word ;  but 
her  eyes,  which  sought  his,  spoke  a  silent  yet 
powerful  language. 

"  My  mother,  my  good  mother,  compose  your- 
self f"  said  Heinrich,  full  of  anguish,  while  be 
endeavored,  by  the  most  affectionate  caresses,  to 
comfort  her. 

"  Oh,  my  son — my  dear,  my  only  son !"  she  at 
last  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  smote  him  to  the 
heart, — «oh,  by  all  that  is  good,  forsake  me 
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not!  leave  ma  not  to  neglect,  contempt,  and 
starvation !" 

She  then  related  to  him,  in  a  few  impressive 
worda,  how  the  hearts  of  his  brothers  had  been 
turned  from  her;  and  Heinrich  felt  too  deeply 
how  much  worse  than  death  it  is  to  receive  in- 
dignity where  one  has  a  holy  right  The  most 
painful  straggle  arose  in  his  soul.  The  glorious 
path  which  lay  before  him,  and  promised  to 
reward  him  for  so  many  vexations  and  troubles 
—the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  honorable  situa- 
tion — all  pressed  upon  him.  Bat  at  last  pity  and 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  mother  were  victo- 
rious. 

«  No !"  exclaimed  he,  overcome  by  emotion, 
"  I  can  no  longer—-  judge  Thou,"  he  continued, 
turning  his  eyes  towards  heaven,— "judge  Thou, 
O  merciful  Father,  between  me  and  my  duty  as 
a  soldier !  I  have  often  looked  death  in  the  face 
without  fear,  but  the  grief  of  my  mother  I  cannot 
bear." 

The  following  day  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
the  army,  but  it  was  to  ask  for  his  discharge ; 
and  he  obtained  it  under  the  condition,  that, 
should  the  war  be  renewed,  be  would  rejoin  the 
army.  The  mill  now  want  merrily  on  once 
more,  and  resounded  through  the  verdant  solitude. 
Heinrich  began  anew  his  earliest  employment, 
which  he  had  only  resigned  for  the  animating 
profession  of  a  soldier.  Faithfully  and  amiably 
he  now  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  simple  calling ; 
and  the  ruined  dwelling  was  soon  restored  to  its 
former  state  by  his  active  industry.  The  little 
brook  ran  gaily  again  in  the  dewy  blushing 
mornings,  with  confiding  loquacity,  under  his 
window  and  beneath  the  rustic  bridge.  A  reli- 
gious peace  reigned  in  his  heart,  and  his  now 
happy  mother  partook  of  the  same  tranquility. 
She  revived  under  his  care,  like  a  half-decayed 
tree  which  some  compassionate  traveler  has 
propped  up.  The  maidens  in  the  country  around 
were  soon  aware  of  the  return  of  the  young  man, 
who  was  now  called,  not  merely  the  slender,  but 
the  handsome  Heinrich.  Many  a  one  would 
gladly  have  received  him  as  a  husband,  but  he 
took  warning  from  the  example  of  his  brothers, 
and  determined  to  preserve  his  heart,  that  he 
might  live  entirely  for  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
00  earnestly  desired  to  make  amends  for  all  her 
cares  and  afflictions.  The  only  recreation  which 
he  allowed  himself  was  to  roam  over  the  country, 
or  to  wander  through  the  boundless  forest.  The 
beauties  of  nature  presented  to  him  many  sources 
of  exquisite  enjoyment,  particularly  now  that  the 
severe  winter  had  passed  away,  and  the  forest 
was  again  clothed  in  its  verdant  and  magnificient 
apparel. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  late  one  evening,  and  Magdalena  was 
at  rest  in  her  peaceful  slumber.  The  mill,  too, 
had  ceased ;  and  Heinrich  hastened  out  into  the 
warm  summer  night-breeze,  breathing  fragrance. 
The  year  was  now  in  its  highest  beauty  and  per- 
fection. The  wild  roses  bloomed  in  profusion 
around  the  mill,  and  the  wood  formed  so  close  a 
shade  with  its  green  arches,  that  not  even  a 
moonbeam,  with  its  mysterious  light,  could  pen- 
etrate them.  Heinrich's  path  became  so  narrow, 
that  the  dew-dropping  branches  touched  his 
youthful,  blooming  cheek.  Lost  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  he  did  not  observe  the 
darkness  around  him.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to 
become  light,  and  an  entrancing  landscape  lay 
before  him,  as  if  the  dark  trees  of  the  wood  had  • 
separated  from  each  other,  to  show  him  a  valley 
of  the  greatest  beauty,  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
seen  in  any  of  his  former  rambles.  The  beauteous 
landscape  swam  in  all  the  charms  of  the  moon's 
silvery  light.  All  was  still,  silent,  and  solitary, 
save  a  stream  that  murmured  softly,  half-sur- 
rounding the  valley,  and  then  lost  itself  among 
the  cliffy  rocks.  A  little  village  appeared  faintly 
in  the  distance,  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain  that 
overlooked  the  forest.  Upon  the  height,  a  fortress 
raised  its  battlements  in  irregular  outline,  half- 
hid  by  the  trees,  faintly  glimmering  in  the  moon- 
shine, and  melting  away  in  the  soft  exhalations 
that  hung  over  the  whole  landscape.  Heinrich 
had  advanced  only  a  few  footsteps,  and  stood 
entraced  at  the  delightful  view,  when  he  heard  a 
soft  rustling  in  the  bushes  beside  him,  and  a 
female  figure  stepped  from  amongst  them,  whose 
inexpressible  beauty  and  gracefulness  filled  the 
bosom  of  the  youth  with  a  tumult  of  delightful 
feelings  he  had  never  before  experienced.  She 
was  in  a  simple  white  dress,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  whole  mien  and  appearance 
that  announced  her  to  be  of  high  birth.  Natural 
ringlets  fell  round  her  lovely  countenance,  like 
the  clouds  that  surround  and  half- veil  the  moon's 
pale  face;  her  light  step  scarcely  pressed  the 
ground.  She  stood  timidly  still  when  she  saw 
herself  so  near  a  young  stranger,  and  looked 
.anxiously  around.  This  grieved  Heinrich,  and 
he  took  courage  to  say  entreatingly,  and  with  all 
true-hearted  earnestness,  "Do  not  be  alarmed, 
noble  lady.  Rather  than  alarm  you,  I  would 
entreat  permission  to  guide  you  through  this  life- 
less solitude." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  so  engaging,  and  the 
full  moon  shewed  so  distinctly  to  her  his  fine 
open  countenance,  that  involuntarily  trust  and 
confidence  was  infused  into  her  heart. 

«  Who  are  you?" she  asked.    "I  am  almost 
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inclined  to  accept  of  your  friendly  offer  till  I 
reach  my  attendant." 

Heinrich  told  his  name,  and  she  consented  that 
he  should  accompany  her  through  the  silent 
moonlit  fields,  both  silent  for  some  time  as  the 
still  fields  themselves. 

The  graceful  unknown  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
deep  thought ;  but,  rousing  herself  suddenly  from 
it,  she  asked  the  situation  of  her  guide.  Heinrich 
related  somewhat  of  his  soldier-life,  and  his 
present  employment. 

«  How!"  cried  she  with  surprise,  standing  still 
and  observing  him  with  an  incredulous  look; 
"you  have  resigned  the  noble  situation  which 
you  appear  to  love  so  much,  and  have  given 
yourself  up  to  an  ignoble  employment  ?" 

Heinrich  stood  before  her  for  some  minutes 
without  reply.  His  youthful  cheek  was  for  a 
moment  tinged  with  the  blush  of  shame ;  but 
consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct 
quickly  restored  him  to  self-possession.  He 
related  to  her  in  a  few  words,  spoken  with  deep 
emotion,  the  cause  which  had  induced  him  to 
change  his  situation ;  and  as  he  added,  that  she 
might  conceive  how  inexpressibly  great  had  been 
the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  to  filial  duty,  he 
endeavored  -in  vain  to  restrain  the  tear  which 
started  to  his  manly  eye.  She  also  appeared 
deeply  moved,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  as  if 
carried  away  by  her  feelings,  «  Then  I  must 
indeed  honor  you !"  It  seemed  as  if  a  tear  also 
gleamed  in  her  eye ;  but  she  turned  hastily  away, 
adding  softly,  «  Farewell,  noble  youth ;  for  here 
comes  my  attendant." 

At  that  moment  Heinrich  saw  an  old  servant 
advancing  towards  her,  whom  she  hastened  to 
meet.  From  the  manner  in  which  she  had  bade 
him  farewell,  the  naturally  correct  and  just  feel- 
ings of  the  young  man  intimated  to  him  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  followed,  and  he  respectfully 
obeyed ;  while  her  graceful  figure  disappeared 
from  the  plain  towards  the  little  village,  and 
seemed  to  him  like  the  vanishing  of  a  beautiful 
dream. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  before  he  returned  to 
the  cottage.  A  gloomy  day  followed  the 
luminous  night,  and  thick  rainy  clouds  obscured 
the  heavens ;  but  Heinrich  did  not  observe  the 
darkness  and  gloom,  for  the  light  of  the  preceding 
night  still  remained  in  his  soul .  Even  his  mother 
remarked  that  there  was  a  new  and  singularly 
joyful  air  thrown  over  his  whole  being;  but  a 
secret,  though  artless,  feeling  made  him  silent 
upon  the  enchanting  adventure.  Towards  even- 
ing, a  courier  arrived  from  the  army,  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  made  a  fearful 
irruption  into  the  country,  and  that  the  safety *>f 
their  fatherland  demanded  the  immediate  assembl- 


ing of  all  true  soldiers;  and  Heinrich  received 
commands  to  set  out  early  on  the  following 
morning.  The  first  emotion  that  arose  in  the  * 
bosom  of  the  brave  young  soldier  was,  joy  at  the 
long-delighting  call  to  battle,  as  strongly  as  the 
first  blast  of  the  trumpet  roused  his  noble 
charger ;  but  when  his  eye  fell  upon  his  mother's 
pale  cheek,  he  felt  all  that  the  summons  would 
cost  him.  She  was  more  firm  and  composed, 
however,  than  he  expected  at  his  unlooked-for 
call  of  duty. 

Heinrich  put  every  thing  in  order  for  her 
sustenance  and  comfort  during  his  absence;  and, 
after  having  done  all  that  filial  piety  prompted, 
when  the  composed  and  resigned  Magdalena 
slumbered  upon  her  couch,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  thoughts  that,  next  to  those  duties,  filled  his 
souL  It  fell  heavily  upon  him  that  he  must  now 
be  separated  from  the  spot  which  contained  so 
powerful  an  attraction.  He  longed  to  see  the 
beloved  valley  once  more,  although  the  night 
was  already  so  far  advanced.  The  rain  had  fallen 
incessantly  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  storm 
bent  blusteringly  the  heavy  branches ;  but  Hein- 
rich observed  it  not,  and  hastened  into  the  dark 
wood.  The  weather  had  in  the  mean  while 
cleared  up  a  little  as  he  reached  the  opening  of 
the  valley.  The  storm  was  now  hushed,  and  the 
deep  azure  of  the  heavens,  cleared  and  freshened 
by  the  continued  rain,  peeped  here  and  there 
through  the  parting  vapory  clouds,  which  only 
in  their  densest  places  still  covered  it  with  a 
half-stormy  gloom.  The  moon,  already  begin- 
ning to  decline,  shed  over  the  landscape  a  pale  and 
melancholy  light ;  and  silence  and  deep  solitude 
was  over  the  whole  country  around,  while  Hein- 
rich remained  on  the  spot.  She  who  had  yester- 
day blessed  his  eyes  with  the  most  transporting 
vision  did  not  now  appear.  He  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  could  not,  in  so 
stormy  an  evening,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  have 
any  expectation  of  seeing  her,  and  that,  in  truth, 
their  whole  encounter  was  like  a  dream  of  his 
enthusiastic  and  romantic  imagination. 

He  returned  home,  and  early  next  morning 
was  on  his  way  to  the  army,  after  a  parting,  full 
of  emotion  and  tenderness,  from  his  mother. 

The  tumult  and  bustle  of  warlike  activity 
which  met  him  on  his  arrival  involuntarily 
carried  away  the  mind  of  the  youth — ready  for 
every  brave  and  daring  deed — and  proved  the 
most  certain  remedy  against  fruitless  and  wast- 
ing thoughts.  As  the  armies  had  already  been 
opposed  in  a  second  bloody  engagement,  Heinricb 
had  full  opportunity  to  give  convincing  proofs  of 
his  courage;  and  when,  in  a  short  time,  a  glorious 
peace  was  concluded,  he  returned  with  honorable 
testimonies  of  his  merits,  and  the  rank  of  a  com- 
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r  of  i  troop,  to  his  Moved  home.  Anxiety 
pprchansioo  for  his  mother  could  not  he 
uiihed  in  the  bosom  of  this  faithful  son, 
midst  the  tumults  of  war.  He  opened  the 
if  their  little  dwelling  with  a  trembling 
bat  his  mother  approached  to  meet  him 
oyful  alacrity.  She  thanked  God  with 
:y  for  the  return  of  her  beloved  son,  and 
I  him  that  she  had  wanted  for  nothing 
his  absence. 

d  do  yoa  know  the  cause  of  that?"  she 
lysteriouely.  "I  will  tell  you,"  she 
>bserving  Heinrich's  inquiring  look.  But, 
roman's  benevolent  kindness,  she  first 
lerself  in  preparing  some  refreshment  for 
ien,  seating  herself  at  his  side,  she  placed 
t  before  him,  filled  with  rare  fruits  and 
and  then  continued :  <<  You  see  there  a 
om  her  of  whom  I  have  to  tell.  As  I  sat 
illy,  the  evening  after  yopr  departure, 
myself  with  thinking  when  you  would, 
iu  would  ever,  return,  the  door  opened, 
leed  I  may  truly  say— an  angel  entered. 
i  young  lady  of  so  much  beauty  and 
is  of  manner,  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
rself.  She  brought  me  fruits,  wine,  and 
ng  that  was  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
le;  and  she  did  not  forget  to  bring  sweet 
rant  flowers  with  them.  Every  other 
he  returned  to  visit  me ;  and  her  aflable, 
ig  conversation  lightened  my  heart  of 
y  for  you.  She  said  Providence  would 
protect  and  guard  you  from  danger, 
rou  are  so  good  a  son.  She  seemed 
ly  delighted  to  speak  of  you,  and  she 
ade  me  relate  something  more  concern- 
ed thus  passed  the  anxious  time  almost 
away.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  always  have 
angel  near  me !" 

this  speech  the  heart  of  the  young  man 
impetuously.  He  instantly  guessed 
lar  visitor;  and  much  as  his  modesty 
igainst  it,  he  could  not  reflect  without 
nrapturing  delight  upon  the  idea  that 
ime  interest  in  him,  and  had  performed 
venly,  tender  part  in  his  absence.  He 
self  into  his  mother's  arms ;  but  soon 
-om  this  intoxication  of  joy,  he  anx- 
?d,  <<  And  have  you  never  learnt  the 
bis  amiable  benefactress,  dearest  mo- 
lls ten,  child  ;  you  will  not  let  me 
I  the  good  Magdalena ;  for  Heinrich's 
rareases  had  broken  in  upon  .the  regular 
er  atory.  «  Listen  then  :  The  miller 
eighboring  mill,  whom  you  requested 
e  little  care  of  me  and  our  property 
ence,  came  to  see  -me,  and  I  related 


the  whole  occurence,  and  accurately  described 
the  stranger  to  him." 

<<  Oh,  mother,  mother !"  interrupted  Heinrich, 
with  anguish,  « that  was  certainly  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  young  lady." 

« Truly,  it  was  so,"  answered  Magdalena, 
somewhat  embarrassed;  "she  had  given  me  to 
understand  as  much.  But,  dear  child,  only  think 
of  my  situation — my  heart  so  full— so  full  of  you 
— your  absence,  your  danger — and  then,  so  sing- 
ular a  visitor !  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  con- 
jecture who  the  lady  was.  «It  is  the  young 
baroness,  who  lives  in  the  solitary  castle  on  the 
mountain ,'  he  answered.  <  The  castle  has  stood 
for  a  long  time  unoccupied,  because  the  late- 
baron  had  another  residence  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  he  and  his  daughter  formerly  lived ;  but, 
since  her  father's  death,  the  young  lady  has  with- 
drawn here,  to  live  on  his  remembrance,  and 
\  gratify  her  inclination  for  a  calm  and  retired  life, 
J  and  indulge  her  pious  and  beneficent  disposition." 
Magdalena  now  expatiated  long  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  her  having  been  visited  and  comforted  by 
so  distinguished  and  amiable  a  person ;  but  the 
fearful  gulf  opened  before  Heinrich,  that  divided 
him  from  the  object  of  his  secret  adoration.  Ah ! 
why  was  she  so  high  above  him  in  birth  and 
)  rank  ?— she  who,  in  his-  eyes,  possessed  such 
unspeakable  fascination;  every  tone  of  whose 
soft  voice,  and  every  glance  of  whose  heavenly 
eyes,  had  sunk  so  deep  into  his  soul.  His  own 
feelings  told  him  that  the  young  baroness  would 
now  return  no  more  to  visit  the  solitary  one ; 
but  to  wander  near  where  she  lived,  to  express 
his  warmest  thanks  for  all  her  kindness  to  his 
helpless  mother,  became  the  most  ardent  purpose 
of  his  heart. 

One  beautiful  morning,  still  fresh  with  dew, 
Heinrich  went  to  the  place  where  he  bad  first 
seen  the  magical  moonlight  prospect.  The  pin- 
nacles, which  formerly  had  seemed  to  fade  away 
in  the  soft  moonlight,  now  gleamed  brightly  in 
the  golden  morning  sun ;  the  white  walls  and  the 
glittering  windows  shone  like  diamonds  upon  the 
valley  beneath .  An  emerald-green  flower-covered 
meadow  was  close  under  the  castle-rocks. 
Heinrich  wandered  along  it.  To  the  left,  in  a 
distant  hollow,  the  little  village,  with  its  church- 
tower,  was  indistinctly  visible ;  to  the  right  was 
the  majestic  stream,  as  if  strewed  with  spangles, 
glittering  through  the  dewy  exhalations,  and 
winding  round  the  castle-walls,  till  it  was  lost 
amongst  the  rocks  upon  the  opposite  side.  Hein- 
rich was  now  quite  close  under  the  lofty  walls, 
and  his  eyes  hung  upon  the  splendid  building. 
What  a  vision  burst  upon  his  delighted  sight ! 
She  herself,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the  castle, 
appeared  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  garden, 
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which,  broken  by  flowery  terraces,  reached  from  \  of  every  glance  and  action,  that  he  betrayed  to 
the  castle  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  \  her  the  feelings  with  which  she  had  inspired 
The  graceful  figure  beamed  like  a  celestial  visitant  him.  When  at  last  the  timid  confession  broke 
in  the  glow  of  the  morning ;  her  glance  appeared  ;  from  his  lips,  she  replied,  with  emotion,  but  with 
bright  as  light  itself,  and  seemed  to  pass  over  the  \  firmness 


valley,  and  to  rest  upon  the  borders  of  the  wood; 
but  she  did  not  observe  Heinrich,  whom  a  cluster 
of  waving  ash-trees  concealed  from  her  sight. 

She  now  turned  and  descended  the  steps  of  the 
terrace  to  the  lowest,  which  was  broader  and 


I 


«  I  am  the  uncontroled  mistress  of  my  choice, 
and  possess  this  property  by  the  will  of  my 
revered  father ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  to  yon, 
noble  Heinrich,  that  my  heart  distinguished  yon 
from  the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance.     A  holy 


still  more  blooming  than  the  others,  and  which  |  bond  of  union  seemed  early  to  unite  us  in  the 
was  only  separated  from  the  field  by  a  light  low  <  performance  of  the  same  duties — the  duties  of 
railing.  The  noble  Blanca  walked  innocently  \  filial  affection;  and  what  more  exalted  offering 
among  the  flowers  of  her  garden.  She  raised  her  j  could  I  bring  to  the  memory  of  my  lamented 
eyes,  so  full  of  mind  and  soul,  and  looked,  not  \  parent  than  so  pious  and  devoted  a  son  ?  It  but 
without  some  emotion,  upon  the  slender  figure  of  \  required  these  honorable  public  testimonies  of 
the  young  soldier,  who  had  stepped  to  an  opening  \  your  worth,"  she  added  with  a  blush,  and  glanc- 
in  the  fence,  and,  overpowered  by  his  feelings  at  the  j  ing  at  the  numerous  orders  which  were  upon  nil 
sudden  sight  of  her,  leant  for  support  upon  a  tree,     breast,  <<  to  justify  the  choice  of  my  heart  in  the 

The  baroness  instantly  recognised  him,  and,  \  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  in  bestowing  my  hand 
with  unaffected  sweetness,  stepped  forward,  j  upon  you,  I  feel  I  elevate  and  not  degrade 
greeted  him  with  courtesy,  and  invited  him  to  1  myself." 

rest  within  her  grounds  after  his  long  morning's  <  They  pledged  their  faith;  and  from  this  time 
ramble.  The  affability  with  which  she  spoke,  j  the  now  happy  Magdalene  lived  in  a  heaven  upon 
and  a  certain  confidence  and  trust  in  her  whole  earth,  rendered  so  by  the  tender  cares  of  Heinrich 
manner  towards  him,  infused  courage  into  Hein-  j  and  Blanca. 

rich's  heart.  She  made  him  sit  down  upon  a  « I  have  but  one  wish  more— only  one,"  said 
verdant  bank  in  the  garden,  and  seated  herself  at  \  the  young  baroness,  as  the  day  of  her  marriage 
a  little  distance  from  him.  The  simplicity  and  \  drew  near ;  «  would  that  I  dared  hope  for  the 
rusticity  of  manner,  the  consequence  of  Heinrich's  \  arrival  of  my  dear  and  long-absent  brother  upon 
birth,  bad  been  polished  by  a  constant  intercourse  \  that  happy  day  ?" 
with  his  brother-officers,  but  more  so  by  the 
tender  and  ingenuous  feelings  with  which  he 
was  endowed. 

The  invisible  chain  which  drew  the  young 
baroness  and  Heinrich  together  was  daily  becom- 
ing closer  and  more  firmly  attached.  He  ventured  j  to  receive  the  Church's  blessing  at  the  altar,  sad 
to  return  to  her  again  and  again ;  but  it  was  less  \  clasped  the  newly  married  pair  with  fervor  to 
by  words  than  looks,  and  by  the  expressiveness  )  his  bosom. 


Her  wish  was  granted,  for  this  beloved  brother 
unexpectedly  arrived  :  he  was,  in  truth,  the  noble 
officer  who  had  so  early  acknowledged  and  re- 
warded Heinrich's  merit.  He  joyfully  accom- 
panied his  sister  and  her  betrothed  as  they  west 


THE    EVENING    STAR. 


Sweet  star!  in  the  calmness  and  stillness  of  even 
You  burst  on  my  gaze  like  a  spirit  of  Heaven, 
Looking  out  from  behind  the  dark  curtain  of  night, 
An  image  of  beauty — all  radiant  and  bright ! 
Not  like  a  young  bride  by  the  loved  of  her  youth, 
You  stand  all  alone  like  the  image  of  troth, 
Looking  tranquilly  out  on  the  darkness  around, 
Unshackled  by  fetters — in  spirit  unbound! 

Lone  star !  mid  the  gathering  darkness  of  night, 
You  beam  on  my  heart  like  a  vision  of  light ; 
Night  is  closing  her  shadowy  garments  around 
The  clear  running  stream,  and  the  frost-lighted  ground, 


Yet  from  thy  bright  tower  thou  gazest  below, 
As  if  curiously  watching  the  deep  shadows  grow, 
While  night  sits  unfolding  her  wide  spreading' robe, 
To  wrap  round  the  silent  and  slumbering  globe  ? 

Bright  star !  in  the  loveliness  brooding  above, 
You  break  on  my  dreams  like  an  angel  of  Jove! 
Thou  flower  of  Heaven,  that  nightly  doth  bloom, 
O'er  the  earth  as  her  flowers  bloom  over  the  tomb ! 
They  are  but  a  beautiful  emblem  o/thee, 
Blooming  on  for  the  shores  of  eternity  ! 
They  die  on  the  graves  of  full  many,  a  clime, 
As  thou  too  saalt  die  at  the  funeral  of  time.     j.  c.  d. 


THE    AGED    DREAMER. 


BT      MiRt      O.      DSMVIE. 


»  him  of  hit  age—"  sixty,"  he  raid, 
looked  op  startled  ! — on  his  furrowed  brow 
ritten  many  a  tale  of  yean  long  fled, 
se  memories  he  seemed  to  live  in  now  ! 
refore  did  the  present  seem  as  naught 
txistence — or  a  troubled  thought 
ncing  on  the  surface  of  his  mindr 
b,  of  all  its  train,  not  one  behind ! 

to  those  who  knew  htm  best,  he  only 
ed  as  a  weed  thrown  on  life's  rapid  stream, 
ised  on  by  the  crowd — nor  yet  too  lonely, 
seting  onward  like  a  changeful  dream, 
Jl  the  better  energies  of  life 
a  and  wasted  in  imagined  strife; 
kg,  when  the  veil  is  torn  away, 
that  tells  of  nothing — or  decay ! 

but  in  the  past, — the  worshiped  past, 
ig  our  gifts  to  nothing, — it  was  made 
snare  beneath  our  footsteps  cast, 
a  land-mark  to  our  sight  display'd  : 
e  stumble  on,  we  seem  to  think 
of  happiness  from  which  we  drink 
rfied  yesterday— and  never  moie 
tiled  on  life's  receding  shore  I 

owards  the  fountain-head  we  turn 
first  that  cup  was  fillTd, — and  deem  we  then 
replenished — as  we  vainly  yearn 
e  of  those  sweet  waters  once  again, 
>ing  upwards  with  a  joyful  sound, 
leir  broken  murmurs  all  around, 
s  heard  from  some  forbidden  shore 
id  a  moment,  and  are  heard  no  more  ! 

hat  old  man  listening  to  the  sound 
childhood's    haunted   shore, — while   years 
*nt  by 

y  tread, — whispering  the  tale  around 
lat  died,  and  all  that  were  to  die ! 


Heard  he  mysterious  music  from  afar, 
Some  melody  dropped  from  a  fallen  star. 
That  thus  his  senses  with  that  siren  song 
Should  be  steeped  in  forgetfulness  so  Ibng. 

Man  culls  aloud, — and  echo  answers  him 

Far  from  the  distance  ! — the  surrounding  air 
Is  voiceless,  and  untroubled  and  as  dim 

As  waves,  when  not  a  sound  is  lurking  there  ! 
So  with  the  heart, — Call ! — and  from  oul  the  deep 
They  come — those  joyous  voices — with  a  leap, 
Telling  of  years,  whose  gladness  sends  a  gleam 
Of  sunshine  e'en  on  life's  deserted  stream  1 

And  therefore  do  we  love  it,  that  fair  shore, 

Where  first  we  started  on  our  pilgrimage ; 
When  we  were  hopeful ! — hoping  evermore      ' 
That  each  succeeding  was  the  promised  stage 
That  young  ambition  longed  for, — when  we  met 
Little  to  grieve  for — little  to  regret, 
Till  hope  died  in  us ; — and  that  laughing  shore 
Faded  from  us — and  its  fragrance  breathed  no  mere! 

«  Sixty,"  slowly  again  the  old  man  said 
With  faltering  voice,  as  if  that  little  word 

Contained  within  its  bounds  a  sound  of  dread ; 
Something  that  from  its  aimless  slumbers  stirred 

His  spirit  into  wakefulness, — a  light 

Seemed  to  break  on  him  through  a  world  of  night ! 

Yet  bvonght  no  comfort  to  his  troubled  mind  ! 

The  moments  lost,  how  could  he  hope  to  find  1 

He  had  not  marked  them  pass  unheeded  by 

As  all  unworthy  of  a  better  fate ! 
Yet  close  upon  their  steps,  reluctantly, 

Age  plodded  after,  wan  and  desolate ! 
And  now  he  stood, — one  foot  upon  the  wave 
Of  careless  childhood, — one  within  the  grave  ! 
And  heavily  there  came  a  sense  of  pain, 
That  life  in  him  had  long  been  spent  in  vain ! 


STANZA. 


>ved  ones  of  earth,  they  are  passing  away ; 
ild  flowers  of  summer  they  bloom  to  decay, 
the  sweetest,  the  purest,  first  fade, 
were  are  the  fairest  that  bloom  in  the  shade ; 
ieen,  like  the  lily,  how  brief  is  their  stay — 
▼ed  one*  of  earth  they  are  passing  away. 

assing  away  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  : 
inks  in  the  west  they  fade  one  by  one, 
*7  golden  beams  that  so  ravished  our  sight, 


Disappear  and  are  lost  in  the  shades  of  the  night — 
So  the  loved  ones  of  earth,  though  all  joyous  and  gay, 
To  the  chambers  of  death  they  are  passing  away. 

They  are  passing  from  earth,  from  the  sorrows  of  time, 
They  are  winging  their  flight  to  a  bright  sunny  clime ; 
Like  the  stars  of  the  morn  here  they  glitter  so  bright 
Then  fade  one  by  one  into  Heaven's  own  light : 
Then  why  should  we  wish  in  this  bleak  world  to  stay, 
Since  all  that  are  lovely  are  passing  away.        Lxda. 
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AN  INDIAN  TRADITION. 


BT     HBHRT     D.     COOKE. 


In  the  beautiful  country  bordering  on  the  wes- 
tern shores  of  Lake  Huron,  were  formerly  the 
hunting-grounds  of  two  bold  and  powerful  tribes 
of  Indians,  the  Micawas  and  the  Sioux.  The  first 
of  these  tribes  was  remotely  connected  with  the 
Algonquins,  who  inhabited  the  country  which 
lay  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Saginaw  bay. 

The  Micawas  and  the  Sioux,  whose  territories 
were  contiguous,  had  long  lived  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and  annually  met  at  the  same  festival, 
where  they  renewed  their  covenant  of  friendship. 
Yet  causes  were  not  wanting  to  disturb  this 
seeming  repose,  and  often  had  the  firebrand  of 
jealousy  been  lighted,  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
savage  warfare;  but  it  had  been  extinguished 
repeatedly  by  mutual  concessions  and  renewed 
compacts  of  love. 

Amongst  the  bravest  of  the  Sioux  was  Algon- 
zeh, the  son  of  their  chief.  Through  the  inter- 
course of  his  tribe  with  the  Micawas,  he  beheld 
Eenduskeas,  the  daoghter  of  the  chief,  Micanopi, 
and  the  betrothed  of  Futecha,  one  of  the  boldest 
warriors  of  his  tribe.  He  saw,  and  loved,  yet 
for  a  long  time  his  devotion  was  concealed  from 
all. 

At  length  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when 
through  accident  he  met  Kenduskeas  alone  in 
the  forest,  he  revealed  to  her  his  passion  and 
besought  her  to  become  his  bride.  But  the 
maiden,  constant  to  her  plighted  faith,  and  indig- 
nant that  he  should  ask  her  to  break  it,  scornfully 
repulsed  him.  In  an  instant  the  current  of  his 
former  passion  was  turned  back  and  a  tide  of 
vengeance  filled  his  soul.  Vowing  revenge,  be 
threatened  the  extermination  of  the  Sioux  tribe 
for  the  insult  he  had  received. 

It  was  a  calm  night  in  June,  a  week  after  this 
occurrence,  when  the  betrothed  lovers  met  to 
renew  their  vows.  All  was  quiet  in  the  village, 
for  nearly  all  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams. 
They  lingered  long  together,  and  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when  they  arose  from  the  rude  seat, 
beneath  an  elm  which  grew  before  the  wigwam 
of  the  chief.     They  were  about  to  pronounce 


the  last  words  of  separation,  but  the  sound  died 
on  their  lips,  as  the  wild  cry  of  attack  was  heard 
from  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  camp.  The  young 
warrior  sprang  forward,  but  suddenly  checking 
himself,  he  returned  to  the  side  of  the  maiden, 
to  whisper  words  of  encouragement  and  to  bid 
her  meet  him  at  the  same  place  when  the  battle 
was  over.  Then,  uttering  a  loud  war-cry,  he 
rushed  towards  the  point  of  attack. 

The  battle  raged  fearfully.  No  sound  of  mus- 
ketry, or  roaring  cannon  was  heard,  but  the  wild 
war-cry,  mingling  with  shouts  of  defiance,  rang 
out  upon  the  clear  night  air.  The  conflict  was  a 
terrible  one;  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Sioux  at  length  began  to  prevail  over  the  Mica* 
was ;  their  resistance  grew  more  and  more  feeble; 
one  by  one  the  brave  warriors  fell,  yet  the  sur- 
viving ones  fought  with  the  fury  of  desperation. 

Above  the  contending  voices,  that  of  Futecha 
was  often  heard,  encouraging  his  comrades,  and 
loudly  shouting  defiance.  He  seemed  to  grow 
stronger  amidst  the  death  which  surrounded  him. 
While  he  was  thus  fighting,  almost  the  last  of 
his  tribe,  Algonzeh,  discovering  him  whom  lis 
had  been  seeking  since?  the  battle  commenced, 
rushed  towards  him  with  a  wild  yell  of  triumph. 
The  attack  of  the  Sioux  roused  to  double  activity 
the  strength  of  the  Micawa  warrior.  Warding 
off  the  descending  war-club  of  Algonzeh,  with  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  blow,  he  laid  him  pros- 
trate. He  smiled  bitterly  upon  the  foe  who  lay 
wounded  and  helpless  at  his  feet,  and  then,  in  the 
momentary  confusion  which  ensued,  he  escaped 
from  the  midst  of  the  hostile  warriors  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  hastened,  unperceived  in 
the  darkness,  to  the  elm  where  Kenduskeas  and 
the  aged  Micanopi  awaited  him.  He  hurriedly 
announced  to  them  the  triumph  of  the  Sioux,  and 
the  necessity  of  instant  flight,  and  even  while  he 
spoke,  cries  of  mingled  despair  and  triumph 
drowned  his  voice,  and  a  sudden  glare  of  light 
illumined  the  scene.  One  of  the  outer  wigwams 
had  been  set  on  fire.  Another  and  another  was 
fired,  and  the  lurid  flames  drove  back  the  dark- 
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rkich  had  retted  like  a  pall  upon  the  scene 
fe;  wealing  the  fierce  warriors  of  the 
who  were  mercilessly  patting  to  death  the 
iless  women  and  children  of  the  tribe  as 
shed  from  their  burning  habitations.  The 
ittempted  to  escape  into  the  darkness  of 
st,  but  the  movement  was  noticed  by  the 
for  they  were  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
;  wigwams.  The  warriors  of  the  enemy 
ired  to  intercept  their  retreat,  bat  Futecha 
i  passage  through  them,  until  reaching 
rmost  edge  of  the  circle  of  light,  formed 
turning  village,  the  obscurity  of  the  woods 
the  escape  of  the  fugitives.  But  their 
rsoera  following  tbem  by  the  sound  of 
resting  footsteps  kept  close  behind  them ; 
;y  rapidly  continued  their  flight.  By 
they  left  their  enemies  far  in  the  rear, 
dared  not  abate  their  speed. 
irst  dawn  of  morning  beheld  them  far 
!  horrid  scene  of  midnight  strife,  and  j 
eyood  the  reach  of  their  pursuers.  At 
bey  gained  the  western  shore  of  Lake  j 
rhere  their  tribe  had  been  in  the  habit  I 
ing  every  summer  to  hunt  and  fish.  At  | 
aofa  small  creek,  near  by,  was  fastened 
be  canoes  which  they  used  in  these 
is.  Shoving  it  off  the  sandy  beach, 
•e  soon  floating  in  it,  far  out  in  the 


wds  of  hope  and  encouragement,  Fute- 
ed  the  maiden,  and  aroused  the  old  chief, 
e,  fatigue,  and  the  events  of  the  past 
1  almost  overcome, 
they  glided  across  the  blue  waters 
beautiful  bay,  which  lay  near  the  nor- 
ndary  of  what  was  one*  their  territory. 
tw  familiar  with  every  projecting  point 
rich  marked  its  indentured  course,  and 
r  stream  which  emptied  its  waters  into 
id  peaceful  bosom. 

ndeed  a  lovely  bay.  Its  waters  were 
hrystal,  revealing  the  white,  pebbly 
nost  as  plainly  as  if  nothing  but  air 
As  they  approached  its  shores,  the 
rior  directed  the  course  of  the  canoe 
rocky  bank,  the  sides  of  which  were 
with  moss  and  evergreens  from  the 
re.  So  thick  and  luxurious  was  their 
it  they  entirely  concealed  an  aperture 
ks,  leading  to  a  large  and  spacious 
ltraoce  of  which  was  so  elevated  as 
i  the  waves  of  the  lake.  The  exist- 
carer  had  but  recently  become  known 
the  Micawa  warriors,  who  accident- 
red  it  while  fishing  along  the  shores 

i 
noe  touched  the  rock,  Futecha  secured 


it  to  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  cedars,  whose  out- 
spreading limbs  concealed  the  aperture.  Turning 
aside  the  branches,  with  a  single  step  he  stood 
within  the  cave.  In  a  moment  his  companions 
were  at  his  side.  He  then  drew  the  canoe  up 
after  them,  to  prevent  the  discovery  ot  their 
retreat,  and  leaving  them  to  fish  with  some, 
sinew-lines,  with  which  he  happened  to  be  pro- 
vided, for  the  fine  trout  and  bass  which  swam  in 
the  clear  waters,  he  left  them  to  seek  game  in 
the  forest  which  skirted  the  bay.  He  returned, 
after  a  successful  hunt,  in  a  few  hours ;  and  when 
the  three  had  partaken  of  the  food  thus  obtained, 
they  resigned  themselves  to  that  rest  which  their 
exhausted  energies  demanded. 

The  sun  was  throwing  a  mellow  flood  of 
golden  light  over  the  polished  surface  of  the  lake, 
before  the  fugitives  awoke.  Futecha  was  about 
to  leave  the  cave  again,  to  set  his  traps  for  the 
wild  game  with  which  the  forest  abounded,  when 
the  sound  of  voices  on  the  bank  above  arrested 
his  attention.  The  Sioux  had  encamped  there, 
while  they  were  asleep,  and  they  could  distinctly 
hear  their  voices  from  their  place  of  concealment. 
Futecha,  who  partially  understood  the  language 
of  the  Sioux,  gathered  from  their  conversation 
their  plans  and  enterprises  for  the  ensuing  season, 
and  immediately  began  to  devise  in  his  own 
mind  the  means  of  escape,  or  at  least  of  subsist- 
ence while  he  and  his  companions  should  remain 
in  their  retreat.  The  course  upon  which  he  re- 
solved, and  which  he  afterwards  followed,  was 
this.  Nightly,  while  the  Sioux  were  asleep  in 
their  wigwams,  he  noiselessly  put  forth  in  his 
canoe,  and  proceeding  up  one  of  the  creeks 
emptying  into  the  bay,  he  would  set  traps  for  the 
wild  game  with  which  the  woods  abounded. 
The  streams  and  bayoues  also  yielded  him  their 
fine  fish,  while  he  found  additional  meant  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  herbs  and  nutritious  roots  which 
he  gathered  in  the  forest.  He  never  returned 
unsuccessful  from  these  nightly  hunts,  for  his 
former  habits  of  life  had  rendered  him  skilful. 
The  fugitives  thus  averted  the  danger  of  starva- 
tion. To  explain  the  manner  of  their  ultimate 
escape,  the  reader  must  permit  us  briefly  to  di- 
gress. 

It  was  an  ancient  superstition  of  the  Sioux, 
that  the  bay  upon  whose  banks  they  were 
encamped,  and  the  country  bordering  upon  it, 
was  presided  over  by  a  spirit,  who,  after  any 
great  event,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
maiden,  floating  in  a  canoe  of  delicate  and  won- 
derful construction,  over  the  waters  of  the  bay. 
They  believed  that  when  the  "Water  Spirit" 
thus  appeared,  she  demanded  pledges  of  their 
homage,  always  preferring  weapons  of  warfare 
as  gifts,  and  that,  if  her  favor  were  thus  concilia- 
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ted,  she  would  visit  them  with  success  in  every  j 
undertaking.  And  if  they  neglected  to  bestow  \ 
upon  her  these  offerings,  she  would  afflict  them  i 
with  some  terrible  calamity.  She  was  repre-  j 
sented  by  their  prophets  as  being  the  daughter  of  \ 
the  moon,  and  as  never  appearing  except  in  its  ; 
light. 

Of  this  superstition  the  fugitives  availed  them-  ', 
selves.    They  constructed  a  light,  fairy  canoe,  of  \ 
birch  bark,  adorning  it  with  feathers  and  glisten-  \ 
ing  pebbles,  and  shaping  it  somewhat  like  one  of  \ 
the  shells  which  lay  strewn  along  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  while  it  was  but  large  enough  to  hold  a 
single  person.      Futecha  had  obtained,   in  his 
nightly  hunts,  the  materials  necessary  for   its 
construction,  which  occupied  several  days. 

It  was  evening,  and  as  the  moon  rose  mildly 
in  the  east,  accompanied  by  her  starry  train, 
she  gently  threw  her  beams  across  the  waters. 
The  trembling  rays,  struggling  through  the  hid- 
den entrance  of  the  cave,  seemed  inquisitively 
to  seek  the  Dark-eyed,  as  she  decked  her  rounded 
neck  and  arms  with  long  sea-weeds  and  delicate 
water-flowers,  and  wound  in  her  silken  tresses 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  rare  birds.  She  stood 
at  length  equiped  for  her  adventure,  and  as  she 
waited  for  the  dance  of  the  Sioux  to  commence, 
that  she  might  steal,  unnoticed  from  her  hiding 
place,  she  looked  like  the  living  embodyment  of 
all  that  is  graceful  or  beautiful. 

Loud  rose  the  sound  of  the  Indian  revel,  and 
brightly  did  the  watch-fires  of  the  camp  glare 
out  upon  the  sparkling  bay.  The  water  near 
the  shore  was  thrown  into  comparative  obscurity 
by  the  shadow  of  the  projecting  banks,  when  the 
maiden  noiselessly  shot  her  boat  from  the  rocks ; 
and  keeping  in  the  shade  they  made,  until  at  a 
proper  distance,  she  rapidly  and  unobservedly 
put  out  from  the  shore.  But  a  short  interval 
elapsed,  ere  she  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of 
the  Sioux  camp,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore.  And  as  her  tiny  boat  floated,  almost 
motionless,  upon  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay, 
she  sung  in  a  low,  melodious  voice,  the  sound  of 
which,  as  it  came  gently  stealing  across  the 
sparkling  flood,  fell  softly  upon  the  ears  of  the 
dancing  revellers.  In  a  moment  their  boisterous 
mirth  was  quieted,  and  they  listened  intently  to 
the  sounds  that  entranced  their  willing  senses. 
They  looked  to  see  whence  the  melody  came, 
and  as  they  beheld  the  graceful  form  of  the  Dark- 
eyed  in  the  dim  distance,  they  became  transfixed 
with  superstitious  awe,  for  they  fancied  they 
looked  upon  the  «  WATER  SPIRIT."  Slowly  she 
approached  nearer  the  shore,  and  the  rude  war- 
riors gazed  and  listened  more  intently,  as  the 
outlines  of  her  form,  and  the  low,  soft  sounds  of 
her  voice  grew  more  distinct ; — and  minds  less 


superstitious  than  theirs  would  have  been  enrap- 
tured had  they  heard  the  wild  strains  of 

THE   SPIRITS    SONG. 

I  come,  I  come,  to^he  Sioux  brave, 
From  my  fairy  home,  beneath  the  wave  ! 
Peace,  restless  waters !  I  hear  their  song, 
While  they  the  triumphal  dance  prolong. 

Peace! 

Peace  !  peace !  bold  warriors  !  the  spirit  sings, 
Who  smiles  success  and  victory  brings  ; — 
Cease  from  your  revels,  your  homage  pay, 
To  her  whom  winds  and  waves  obey ' 

Cease  ! 

She  continued  her  song  while  she  gradually 
approached  the  shore,  until  within  a  few  feet  of 
it,  where  stood  the  awe-struck  Indians,  gazing 
intently  upon  her.  The  feathers  adorning  the 
sides  of  her  tiny  boat,  gently  waved  in  the  night 
breeze,  while  the  glistening  pebbles  sparkled  like 
points  of  light  in  the  moonbeams,  as  they  danced 
upon  the  waves.  Keeping  it  stationary  for  a 
moment,  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  then, 
as  if  hesitating,  she  gently  sent  it  backwards  a 
a  few  feet — then  forward  again,  continually  re- 
peating the  movement,  like  a  bird  resting  upon 
its  wings. 

The  superstitious  warriors,  thinking  that  she 
waited  for  the  customary  sacrifices,  immediately 
threw  into  her  boat,  bows,  arrows  and  other 
weapons,  which  she  received  with  silent  mani- 
festations of  delight.  Some  cast  their  ornaments 
at  her  feet  and  into  her  lap,  but  these  gave  her 
evident  displeasure. 

Her  boat  was  thus  soon  filled  with  the  offerings 
of  the  Sioux,  and  as  if  well  pleased  with  them,  she 
resumed  her  song,  and  gradually  receded  from  the 
shore.  The  astonished  warriors*  watched  her  as 
her  form  grew  indistinct  in  the  distance,  until 
they  imagined  they  saw  her  disappear  beneath  the 
waves.  At  length,  secure  in  the  thought,,  that 
they  had  propitiated  her  favor,  they  retired  to 
their  rest  and  long  ere  midnight  all  were  asleep 
in  the  camp. 

Kenduskeas  scarcely  broke  the  deep  quiet  of 
the  hour,  as  she  guided  her  canoe  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  cave. 

Night  after  night,  she  appeared,  decked  as  the 
«  Water  Spirit,"  upon  precisely  the  same  spot  in 
the  peaceful  bay,  and  nightly  did  her  supersti- 
tious victims  cast  into  her  frail  boat,  as  offerings, 
their  simple  implements  of  warfare,  until  they 
had  nothing  left  but  a  few  feathers,  and  arrow- 
points.  The  fugitives  thus  became  satisfied  that 
they  had  exhausted  their  stock  of  weapons. 

How  often  has  the  gentle  influence  of  woman 
thus  disarmed  proud  man !   These  acts  of  homage 
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performed  by  these  untutored  savages,  were  but  <  should  make  his  escape ;  hasten  to  the  Algon- 
the  outward  expression  of  that  spiritual  homage  \  quins,  inform  them  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  ever  ready  to  pay,  in  \  Sioux, — who  were  their  enemies,  and  secretly 
the  presence  of  beauty  and  loveliness !  I  return  in  two  weeks  with  the  warriors  of  his 

The  night  was  far  spent.  The  dying  watch-  >  tribe,  whom  he  would  meet  at  midnight  at  an 
fires  of  the  Sioux  camp  fitfully  glared  out  in  the  ,  appointed  place,— when  by  falling  suddenly  upon 
gloom.  Ever  and  anon,  the  sickly  flames  died  \  their  unwary  foes  their  victory  and  the  massacre 
away,  leaving  the  darkness  more  intense  and  im-  \  of  their  enemies  would  be  complete.  The  pro- 
penetrable,  while  the  heavy  smoke  lazily  rested  posal  was  acceded  to,  and  the  two  separated, 
upon  the  smouldering  piles  of  half-consumed  Before  the  morning  dawned,  the  fugitive  was 
wood  and  dying  embers.  The  deep  quiet  of  the  '  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pursuit  which  the 
hour  was  broken  only  by  the  occasional  heavily-  Sioux  immediately  commenced  This  pursuit  was 
drawn  breath  of  some  sleeping  warrior,  when  continued  for  several  days,  but  without  success. 
Futecha,  noiselessly  springing  upon  the  bank,  \  Two  weeks  passed,  and  the  Sioux  still  remained 
began  cautiously  to  reconnoitre  the  camp.  He  J  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  bay.  It  was 
had  taken  a  survey  of  that  portion  of  the  camp  '  night,  and  they  had  met  around  their  watch-fires, 
nearest  the  water's  edge,  and  was  proceeding  to  A  dark  thunder-cloud  hung  over  the  horizon,  and 
examine  the  more  distant  side,  when,  in  crossing  /  lightning  shot  in  zig-zag  streaks  across  the  lower- 
a  shadow  made  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  '  ing  sky.  The  moan  of  the  rising  wind  gradually 
intercepted  the  fitful  light  of  a  watch-fire,  he  <  grew  louder,  until  its  roar  seemed  like  the  voice 
stumbled  upon  the  body  of  a  warrior  who  was  \  of  the  storm-spirit.  The  foam-crested  waves  of 
lying  in  the  shade  thus  made.  The  Indian  sud-  ;:  the  once  peaceful  bay  angrily  dashed  against  its 
denly  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  loud  voice,  giving  j  rock-bound  shores,  and  the  winds  madly  careered 
the  watch-word  of  the  Sioux.  <  in  ^heir  exulfjng  course,  while  the  clouds  rapidly 

Futecha  returned  the  countersign,  having  fre-  ■  borne  along  upon  their  airy  wings,  dropped  floods 
quently  heard  it,  during  the  period  of  his  conceal-  \  of  rain.  The  sound  of  the  revel  was  hushed,  and 
ment  in  the  cave.  Fortunately  the  challenge  of  j  the  warriors  of  the  Sioux  sought  shelter  in  their 
the  warrior  did  not  awaken  any  of  his  companions.  \  wigwams. 

The  appearance  of  Futecha,  however,  arrested  j  It  was  midnight.  The  storm  had  abated  its 
the  attention  of  the  other,  who  scrutinised  intently  j  fury.  The  winds  had  gone  back  to  their  hiding- 
his  dress  and  features,  for  a  few  moments,  and  j  places,  and  the  stars,  shining  dimly  through  the 
then  asked:  \  breaking    clouds,   gave    the    only  light    which 

<<  You  are  a  Micawa  ?"  j  illumined  the  scene,  for  the  watch-fires  had  all 


Perceiving  by  the  hesitation  of  Futecha,  that  ',  been  extinguished  in  the  heavy  rain  which  had 


he  had  surmised  aright,  he  grasped  his  han(r*i£  a'-  fallen  but  a  short  time  before. 


friendly  manner,  and  then  cautiously  led  £ifn  to.<      The  Sioux  slumbered,  unconscious  of  the  death 
a  more  retired  portion  of  the  camp.     Futecha*'  which  awaited  them.     The  Algonquins  silently 


followed  mechanically,  until  his  new  companion  approached.  The  storm  had  favored  their  plans, 
paused  in  a  dark  copse  of  wood  behind  the  camp.  <  Futecha  met  them  at  the  appointed  place.  The 
Here  the  two  conversed  together  for  a  long  time.  ',  direction  of  the   attack  being  left  to  him,  he 


Their  conversation  explained  the  mystery  of  the  stationed  the  warriors  in  small  bands  around  the 
Micawa's  finding  a  friend  in  the  cgmp'  of  his  >  camp.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  work  of 
enemies.  A  \  death  commenced ! 

The  warrior  whom  he  had  unwittingly  sur-  j  We  would  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  that 
prised,  had  been  but  a  short  time  befijfemken  ;  awful  scene.  The  yell  of  despair  rose  with  the 
captive  by  the  Sioux.  He  belonged  tWwtr^e  prolonged  shout  of  fierce  exultation,  as  if  man 
of  Algonquin;  living  near  Saginaw  Bay,  tawhom  •  were  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  strife,  which, 
we  refered  at  the  commencement  of  our  sloryias  j  but  a  short  hour  previous,  had  roused  the  elements 
having  originally  sprung  from  the  Micawfla.  Jle  i  of  external  nature  from  their  slumbers.  The 
•was  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  hisffiptdh,  -  struggle,  though  desperate,  was  brief;  for  the 
when,  seeing  Futecha  spring  up  over  the  bant,  j  Sioux,  surprised  and  partially  armed,  were  totally 
he  had  concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  j  unable,  to  resist  their  enemies.  Among  them 
tree  to  prevent  the  detection  of  his  intended  i  was  one  who  fought  with  the  strength  of  desper- 
flight  |  ation  and  the  fury  of  despair.     That  one  was 

Futecha  in  turn  communicated  to  him  his  <  Algonzeh.  Rushing  from  his  wigwam,  when  th* 
name,  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  the  stratagem  j  first  alarm  was  given,  he  seized  a  half-consumed 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  \  brand  from  a  smouldering  watch-fire,  and  sprang 
Sioux ;  and  then  proposed  to  the  warrior  that  he  '  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.    He  met 
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a  worthy  foe.  Futecha  heard  his  voice,  and  '  brighter,  because  he  looked  down  upon  ft  scene 
rushed  furiously  upon  him,  aiming  at  him  a  \  of  reconciliation  and  love, 
deadly  blow.  But  the  descending  war-club  was  j  The  maiden,  her  affianced,  and  her  aged  father, 
forced  aside  by  an  unknown  hand.  Futecha,  happy  in  the  companionship  of  their  newly  found 
enraged,  turned  suddenly  to  see  who  had  thwarted  I  kindred,  joyfully  offered  them  the  territory  which 
him  of  his  revenge,  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  \  had  been  recently  lost  and  regained,  which  was 
of  himself  and  his  antagonist,  the  <<  Dark-eyed,"  \  as  joyfully  accepted;  while  the  Algonquin*  gave 
stood  before  them.  She  besought  them  to  desist  \  to  the  remaining  Sioux  whom  they  had  spared, 
from  their  strife  with  a  look  that  would  have  \  the  hunting-grounds  they  had  left.  A  mutual 
melted  harder  hearts  than  theirs,  and  they  stood  i  council  was  called ; — a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
beneath  her  gaze,  powerless  and  speechless. — And  '<  eluded  between  the  two  tribes,  and  a  covenant  of 
as  she  thus    petitioned    Futecha  to  spare  the  i  friendship  ratified. 

young  Algonzeh,  and  the  few  who  remained  of  )  The  maiden  became  soon  after,  the  bride  of 
his  tribe,— her  countenance  now  beaming  with  ;  Futecha,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  was 
the  winning  smile  of  persuasion,  now  marked  j  made  chief  of  the  Algonquins ;  for  several  genera- 
with  the  agony  of  anxious  solicitude,  and  now  by  i  tions,  they  lived  at  peace  with  the  Sioux ; — 
the  light  of  compassionate  mercy,  while  the  i  from  these  two  tribes,  (so  the  legend  runs,)  de- 
gentle  breeze  played  amongst  her  long,  dark  scended  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  vast  country 
tresses,  she  looked  like  the  angel  of  love  and  j  bordering  upon  the  western  and  southern  shores 
beauty.  The  heart  of  Futecha  was  touched,  and  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan, 
extending  his  hand  to  the  Sioux,  in  token  of  good  \  And  even  now,  the  poetic  legends  of  the  rude 
faith,  he  promised  him  and  his  remaining  warriors  ]  Indians  of  the  north  which  paint  every  cliff  and 
safety.  Then,  giving  the  signal  to  desist,  the  >  every  cove  in  the  holy  "  Manitones"  as  the  resi- 
conflict  was  ended.  *  •        \  dence  of  some  presiding  Deity,  have  set  apart  a 

The  sun  rose  brightly  the  next  morning,  as  if  beautiful  and  retired  nook  amid  the  clustering 
no  scene  of  horror  had  transpired  since  last  he  \  islands,  as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  "  Wateb 
bid  the  world  good  night.    Perhaps  he  shone  the  \  Spikit." 
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BY       WM.       H.       CARP  EN. TEE. 

In  their  particular  sphere,  all  things  created             \  Racing  the  darkness  like  a  veil  asunder, 

Achieve,  unconscious,  their  appointed  labor;             j  Ana*' night  to  broad  day  taming. 

All  things,  save  man,  whose  life  too  oft  is  mated     \ 

To  idlest  dreams,  dear  neighbor  !                              i  Nor  mute  are  they ;  but  their  great  organrvoices, 

?  '  Above  the  thunder  of  life's  turbulent  ocean, 

Yet,  in  those  dreams,  at  times,  rise  up  before  us      \  The  toil-worn  mariner's  weary  heart  rejoices 

The  still  dilating  shapes  of  great  departed,               \  *  With  solemn,  deep,  emotion. 
Whose  presence,  shining  all  around  and  o'er  us,      \ 

Cheers  us  when  desolate-hearted.                               j  For  thus,  they  cry,  "  Oh  men  !  love  ye  each  other; 

<  Dare  nobly,  now ;  this  world  is  but  the  portal 

The  mighty  dead,  those  giants  of  old  story,              \  Of  a  most  glorious  realm,  where  each  true  brother, 

Prophets  and  poets,  seers  and  reverend  sages,          j  Like  us,  shall  reign  immortal. 
Uplift  for  us  their  grey  forms,  weird  and  hoary,      [ 

Along  the  shores  of  ages.                                           j  To  night  and  nothingness  descends  the  lurker, 

Whose  timid  footsteps  by  the  way  side  falter, 

Uplift  their  grey  forms,  like  that  Rhodian  wonder,  i  But,  to  the  humble,  serious-hearted  worker, 

With  lamp  far  up  aloft,  sublimely  burning,              \  The  future  builds  an  altar." 


PRUDENCE. 


BY     E.     FEKSXTT. 


Prudence  is  scarcely  considered  to  belong  to  f  many  individuals — injures  so  many  communi- 
the  legitimate  virtues, — it  is  scoffed  at  by  the  \  ties.  It  is  here  that  prudence  rises  into  its  true 
spendthrift — somewhat  sneered  at  by  generosity,  ;  estimation — shows  its  real  value.  In  those  who 
and  even  looked  at  askance  by  the  more  homely  >  have  a  stipulated,  settled,  income,  incurring 
and  household  virtues.  Nevertheless,  prudence  i  debts  that  cannot  be  paid  is  absolutely  dis- 
exercises  a  more  beneficial  effect  upon  the  well  :  honest, — there  are  few  cases  in  which  they  are 
being  of  society,  than  many  more  imposing  quali-  incurred  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  although 
ties.  '  a  great  difficulty  in  social  life  is  the  delineation 

Prudence  occupies  a  wide  field,  is  capable  of  ,  of  what  are  mere  necessaries.  Wholesome  food 
governing  a  large  domain,  may,  if  properly  exer-  j  in  sufficient  quantity,  clothing  to  protect  us  from 
cised,  influence  every  action  of  life,  and,  if  pro-  *  the  weather,  and  a  cleanly  and  well  ventilated 
perly  guided  and  regulated, — if  under  the  \  residence,  are  all  that  can  be  called  essentially 
command  of,  and  working  conjointly  with,  the  necessary — all  these  may  be  of  the  humblest 
higher  faculties  of  man,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  :  kind  and  yet  answer  every  purpose.  Men 
to  his  happiness.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  an  un-  \  engaged  in  business  have  not  always  the  means 
wholesome  state  of  society,  not  to  appreciate  the  ;  of  ascertaining  their  income,  which,  frequently 
minor  qualities,  which,  though  apparently  unira-  \  resting  upon  contingencies,  is  rendered  bo  un- 
portant,  exercise  no  inconsiderable  influence  ;  :  certain  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  arriving 
thus  prudence  has  been  confounded  with,  and  >  at  what  they  can  really  afford  for  their  living,— 
considered  inseparable  from,  meanness— and  \  in  these  cases  the  simplest  order  of  living,  is  at 
thus  almost  all  persons  who  display  their  pru-  |  once  the  wisest  and  the  most  honest — all  men 
dence,  by  exercising  economy  in  pecuniary  j  must  live,  and  those  engaged  in  a  business  which 
arrangements,  are  commonly  called  mean.  is  not  paying,  struggle  on  with  the  hope  natural 

Prudence  has  various  spheres  of  action,—  to  man  that  it  will  improve,  and  reasonably, 
among  the  principal,  is  the  regulation  of  ways  think  that  during  their  struggle  the  necessaries 
and  means.  The  great  art  of  this  branch  of  life,  of  life  should  be  theirs— but,  under  such  circum- 
is  to  know  how  to  spend  money  judiciously.  It  stances,  a  rigid  line  should  be  drawn — their 
is  far  more  difficult  to  save  than  to  earn.  In  a  {  necessaries  should  be  indeed  necessaries — pru* 
country  like  ours,  all  who  are  industrious  can  \  dence  should  reign  supreme,  and  luxuries  of  all 
find  employment,  and  so  be  in  receipt  of  income,  J  kinds,  be  unthought  of. 

but  for  one  hundred  who,  by  industry,  can  rea-  <  Prudence  has  various  other  spheres  of  action, 
lise  a  good  income,  not  more  than  one  knows  j  beside  that  of  regulating  our  expenditure — 
how  to  live  frugally.  Most  large  fortunes  have  j  scarcely  any  act  of  our  life  but  may  be  governed 
been  founded  by  living  within  a  small  income,  \  by  prudence,  or  failing  that  government,  which 
rather  than  obtaining  a  large  one.  The  ground  j  does  not  bring  unhappiness  to  ourselves  or 
work,  the  basis  of  wealth,  is  the  faculty  of  living  \  others. 

within  the  means — it  is  the  first  lesson  prudence  <  Prudence,  like  charity,  will  prevent  a  man 
teaches  in  that  branch,  and,  like  most  other  <  from  speaking  ill  of  his  neighbor,  although  the 
first  steps,  the  whole  fabric  rests  upon  it.  Let  <  motive  for  abstaining  is  different.  Prudence 
us  not  be  supposed  to  set  too  great  store  upon  \  saves  a  man  from  running  madly  into  rash  specu- 
the  accumulation  of  riches, — let  it  not  be  con*  lations,  by  which  himself  and  others  might  be 
sidered  that  we  deem  wealth  the  great  desidera-  j  ruined — but  even  prudence,  carried  to  excess, 
turn  of  existence — the  possession  of  which  makes  !  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Cautiousness,  the  faculty 
the  true  £1  Dorado— far  from  it ;  if  prudence  had  j  which  causes  prudence,  when  morbidly  exer- 
no  other  advantages  attending  it,  than  merely  ;  cised,  makes  its  possessor  suspicious  and  timid  to 
the  ability  to  aid  people  in  getting  rich,  we  would  \  such  a  degree  that  he  cannot  trust  his  fellow 
not  think  it  worthy  of  recommendation — but  f  men,  and  fears  the  result  of  the  most  ordinary 
there  is  another  view  of  it — the  absence  of  pru-  \  operations  of  life. 

dence  necessarily  implies  extravagance,  under  *  So  it  is  with  all  virtues — it  is  possible  to  carry 
the  influence  of  which,  reckless  expenditure  I  them  to  excess,  or  by  inappropriate  use  to  render 
occurs,  creating  embarrassment  and  debt—  j  them  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  some  of  our 
Debt ! — the  moral  monster  which  destroys  so  <'  minor  vices. 
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"  Art  tbou  dejected  ?    Is  thy  mind  o'ercast  ? 

Go  fix  some  weighty  truth  ; 

Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  gen'rous  good ; 

Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile ; 

Correct  thy  friend ;  befriend  thy  greatest  foe  ; 

Or  with  warm  heart,  and  confidence  divine, 

Spring  up  and  lay  strong  hold  on  him  who  made  thee." 

Night  Thoughts. 

A  lady  sat  alone  in  her  own  apartment  one  \  once  !  But  death  came  in  a  terrible  form,  folded 
clear  evening,  when  the  silver  stars  were  out,  !•  her  loved  ones  in  his  icy  arms  and  bore  them  to 
and  the  moon  shone  pure  as  the  spirit  of  peace  j  another  world.  A  kind  father,  a  tender  mother, 
upon  the  rebellious  earth.  How  lovely  was  every  j  a  brother  and  sister,  were  laid  in  the  grave,  in  one 


outward  thing !  How  beautiful  is  God's  creation ! 
The  window  curtains  were  drawn  close,  and  the 
only  light  in  the  cheerful  room,  was  given  by  a 
night  lamp  that  was  burning  on  the  mantel-piece. 
The  occupant  who  perhaps  had  numbered  about 
thirty-five  years,  was  sitting  by  a  small  table  in 


short  month,  by  the  cholera  One  brother  was 
yet  left,  and  she  was  taken  to  his  home,  for  be 
was  a  wealthy  merchant.  But  there  seemed'  a 
coldness  in  his  splendid  house,  a  coldness  in  his 
wife's  heart.  Sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  the  be- 
reft one  resolved  to  travel  South,  and  visit  among 


the  centre  of  the  room,  her  head  leaning  upon  one  \  her  relations,  hoping  to  awaken  her  interest  in 
slender  hand  ;  the  other  lay  upon  the  open  page  j  life,  which  had  laid  dormant  through  grief.  She 
of  a  book  in  which  she  had  endeavored  to  interest  j  went  to  that  sunny  region,  and  while  there,  be- 
herself.  But  the  effort  had  been  vain ;  other  came  acquainted  with  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  and 
and  stronger  feelings  had  overpowered  her ;  there  fascinating  manners,  who  won  her  affections,  and 
was  an  expression  of  suffering  upon  the  gentle  afterwards  proved  unworthy  of  her.  Again  the 
face,  over  which  the  tears  rained  heavily.  For  j  beauty  of  her  life  was  darkened,  and  with  a  weary 
a  brief  moment  she  raised  her  soft  blue  eyes  up-  <  heart  she  wore  out  the  tedious  years  of  her  joy- 
ward  with  an  appealing  look,  then  sunk  her  i  less  existence.  She  was  an  angel  of  charity  to 
head  upon  the  table  before  her,  murmuring,  the  poor,  and  suffering.   She  grew  lovelier  through 

«  Father  !  forgive  me  !  it  is  good  for  me.  sorrow.  A  desire  to  see  her  brother,  her  nearest 
Give  me  strength  to  bear  every  thing.  Pour  thy  j  and  dearest  relative  called  her  North  again,  and 
love  into  my  heart,  for  I  am  desolate — if  I  could  J  when  our  story  opens  she  was  in  the  bosom  of 
but  be  useful  to  one  human  being — if  I  could  >  his  home,  a  member  of  his  family.  He  loved  her 
make  one  person  happier,  I  should  be  content.  J  deeply,  yet  she  felt  like  an  alien — his  wife  had 
But  no !  I  am  desolate — desolate.  Whose  heart  >  not  welcomed  her  as  a  sister  should.  Mary  Clin- 
clings  to  mine  with  the  strong  tendrils  of  affec-  >  ton's  heart  went  out  towards  Alice,  her  eldest 
tion  ?  Who  ever  turns  to  me  for  a  smile  ?  Oh!  :;  niece,  a  beautiful  and  loving  creature  just  spring- 
this  world  is  so  cold — so  cold."  ing  into  womanhood.  But  the  fair  girl  was  gay  and 

And  that  sensitive  being  wept  passionately,  ;  thoughtless,  flattered  and  caresBed  by  every  body, 
and  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  as  if  to  still  ;  She  knew  sadness  only  by  the  name.  She  had  no 
its  own  yearnings.  <  dream  that  she  could  impart  a  deep  joy,  by  giving 

Mary  Clinton  had  met  with  many  sorrows;  j  forth  her  young  heart's  love  to  the  desolate  stranger, 
she  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family ;  she  had  J  The  hour  bad  grown  late,  very  late,  and  Mary 
been  the  caressed  darling  in  her  early  days,  for  :  Clinton  still  leaned  her  head  upon  the  table  buried 
her  sweetness  won  every  heart  to  love.    She  had  ,  in  thoughts,  when  tBe  bounding  step  of  Alice  outside 


dwelt  in  the  warm  breath  of  affection,  it  washer 


the  door  aroused  her  from  her  reverie.    She  list- 


usual  sunshine,  and  she  gave  it  no  thought  while  <  ended,  almost  hoping  to  see  her  friendly  /ace  peep- 
it  blessed  her ;  a  cold  word  or  look  was  an  unfa-  '  ing  in,  but  wearied  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
miliar  thing.    A  most  glad-hearted  being  she  was  <  evening,  the  fair  young  belle  hastened  on  to  her 
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iber,  and  her  Aunt  heard  the  door  clote.  {  it  only  to  enjoy  herself.  Like  many  selfish  peo* 
gfrom  ber  seat  at  the  table,  Miss  Clinton  pie,  Alice's  mother  made  an  idol  of  her  beautiful 
Niched  a  window,  and  threw  back  the  cur-  j  child,  because  she  was  a  part  of  herself;  and 
,  that  the  midnight  air  might  steal  coolingly  Mrs.  Clinton  was  not  one  to  perform  a  mother's 
her  brow.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  rich  brace-  duty  faithfully  in  instilling  right  views  of  life 
tat  clasped  her  arm,  a  gift  of  her  brother,  j  into  her  daughter's  mind.  Thus,  with  a  depth  of 
ben  with  a  sad  smile,  she  surveyed  the  pure  .-  feeelicg,  and  rich  gifts  of  mind,  Alice  fluttered 
of  delicate  white  she  wore.  "Ah!"  she  <  on  her  way,  like  a  light-winged  butterfly,  her 
1,  « I  am  robed  for  a  scene  of  gaiety,  but  {  soul's  pure  wells  of  tender  thought  unknown  to 
jad  the  heart  that  beats  beneath  this  boddice !  her.  How  many  millions  pass  through  a  whole 
glad  I  was  to  escape  from  the  company ;  <  long  life,  with  the  deepest  and  holiest  secrets  of 
Dess  in  the  crowd  is  so  sad  a  feeling."  At  j  their  being  still  unlocked  by  their  heedless  bands, 
ooment  the  door  of  her  room  opened,  and  j  How  few  see  ought  to  live  for,  but  the  outward 
came  laughing  in,  her  glowing  face  all  bright  sunshine  of  prosperity,  which  is  an  idle  sunshine, 
ireless. .  <  compared  with  the  ever-strengthening  light  that 

h!  Aunt  Mary,"  she  exclaimed,  «  do  help  \  may  grow  in  the  spirit.  How  strong,  how  great, 
cannot  unclasp  my  necklace,  and  my  pa-  j  how  beautiful  may  life  be,  when  smiled  upon  by 
has  all  oozed  out  at  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  j  our  Creator !  how  weak,  how  abject,  how  tram- 
!  you  have  unfastened  it  already.  Well !  j  pled  upon,  when  turned  away  from  his  face, 
ve  I  never  will  be  good  for  any  thing !"  j  With  better  and  more  quiet  emotions,  Mary 
lice  laughed  as  heartily,  as  if  the  idea  was  j  Clinton  retired  to  rest.  «  I  can  love  others,  if  I 
ng.  "When  did  you  leave  the  parlors,  Aunt  am  not  beloved,"  she  murmured,  and  the  dove  of 
I  never  missed  you  at  all.  Father  said  j  peace  fluttered  its  white  wing  over  her.  Her  re- 
t  early,  when  I  met  him  just  now  on  the  \  signed  prayer  was,  <<  Lord  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
9  mit  my  spirit."    Tears  of  earnest  humility  had 

iidJeave  early,"  replied  Miss  Clinton.  I  j  washed  away  all  bitterness  from  the  wrung  heart 
i  to  feel  like  being  entirely  alone,  so  I  j  of  that  lovely  being.  How  beautiful  was  the 
my  own  apartment."  \  angel  smile  that  played  over   her  face,  in  her 

ve  you  been  reading,  Aunt  ?     I  should     pure  dreams ! 

ou  would  ft?el  lonely  !"  \      A  few  weeks  after,  Alice  entered  her  aunt's 

ead  very  little,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  sad  '  apartment  one  drizzling,  damp,  foggy,  uncomfort- 
4*0  remark  was  made  on  her  loneliness.  j  able  day.  <<  Such  miserable  weather,"  she  ex- 
eems  so  strange  to  me,  Aunt  Mary,  that  j  claimed,  throwing  herself  idly  into  an  arm-chair  ! 
so  fond  of  being  alone.  I  like  company  "  I  believe  I  have  got  the  blues  for  once  in  my 
i,"  a§id  Alice,  looking'  in  her  quiet  face.  '  life.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself;  it 
must  go,"  she  added ;  she  paused  a  mo-  J  makes  me  perfectly  melancholy  to  look  out  of  the 
ten  pressed  an  affectionate  kiss  upon  her  >  window,  and  nothing  in  the  house  wears  a  cheer- 
beek,  and  whispered  a  soft  «  good  night."  :  ful  aspect.  Mother  has  a  headache ;  when  I  pro- 
1  in  ton  cast  both  arms  around  her,  and  \  posed  reading  to  her,  she  very  politely  asked  me 
r  to  her  heart,  with  an  eagerness,  that  j  if  I  would  not  let  her  remain  alone.  She  says  I 
d  Alice.  Twice  she  kissed  her,  then  has-  '•  always  want  to  sing,  read,  or  talk  incessantly  if 
ised  her  as  if  her  feelings  had  gone  forth  >  she  wishes  to  be  quiet.  I  can't  ding  on  the  piano, 
le  was  aware  of  it.  Alice  stood  still  before  \  for  it  is  heard  from  attic  to  basement.  I  don't 
ment,  and  her  careless  eyes  took  a  deeply  want  to  read  alone,  for  I  have  such  a  desire  to  be 
*  expression  as  they  dwelt  upon  the  coun-  sociable— now,  Aunt  Mary,  you  have  a  catalogue 
fore  her.  Something  like  sadness  passed  \  of  ray  troubles,  can't  you  relieve  me,  for  I  am 
face,  and  her  voice  was  deeper  in  its  tone,  \  really  miserable,  if  I  don't  look  so !"  Alice  broke 
pea  ted,  ((goodnight,  dear  Aunt  Mary!"  )  into  a  laugh,  although  it  did  not  bubble  right 
low  step  she  left  the  apartment,  mentally  <  up  from  her  merry  heart  as  usual. 
ng  her  own  position  with  that  of  her  "  If  your  attention  was  fully  engaged,  you 
i re um stances  around  her  and  the  society  j  would  not  mind  the  weather  so  much,"  remarked 
lich  she  mingled,  tended  to  drown  <  Aunt  Mary,  with  a  quiet  smile.  «  You  are  not 
i,  and  call  into  play  only  the  brighter  j  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  a  book  just  now,  so  what  will 
r  feelings,  that  flutter  on  the  surface  <  you  do,  my  dear  ?" 

ing.  She  bad  never  known  the  luxury  j  "  Mend  stockings,  or  turn  my  room  upside 
lg  an  hour  to  genuine  meditation  on  the  <  down,  and  then  arrange  it  neatly,"  said  Alice  in 
thin — or  the  great  world  without  The  a  speculative  tone.  ««  There  is  nothing  in  the 
t  to  her  a  garden  of  joy ;  she  lived  upon  1  house  to  interest  me ;  there  is  Patty  in  the  kitchen, 
23* 
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I  have  just  been  paying  her  a  visit.   She  is  as  busy  j  most  always,  retire  early.    Why  do  you  do  so, 
as  a  bee,  and  as  happy  as  a  ^ueen.    I  believe     Aunt,  may  I  ask  you  ?" 

poor  people  are  happier  than  the  rich,  in  such        Mary  Clinton  was  silent  a  moment,  then  she 
weather  as  this,  at  least."  said  gently, »« When  I  think  I  can  add  to  the  ease 

«  Because  they  are  useful,  Alice  ;  go  busy  or  enjoyment  of  any  person  present,  I  take  plea- 
yourself  about  some  physical  labor  for  an  hour  or  sure  in  staying;  but  when  I  feel  that  I  am  rather 
two,  then  come  back  to  me,  and  I  predict  your  I  a  restraint  than  otherwise,  I  retire — to  weep, 
face  will  be  as  sunshiny  as  ever.  I  am  in  earn-  }  You  are  yet  young  and  beautiful,  my  child,  for  you 
est — you  need  not  look  so  incredulous  !"  I  have  never   known  such   feelings.      I   am    too 

"What  shall  I  do?"  asked  the  young  girl  \  selfish,  or  I  would  not  be  sad  so  often;  it  is  right 
laughing.  "  I  don't  know  bow  to  do  a  single  thing  f>  that  I  should  pass  through  such  a  school  of  dis- 
in  domestic  matters.  Mother  says  I  shall  never  )  cipline.  I  hope  it  has  already  made  me  better." 
work.  It  would  spoil  my  fairy  fingers,  I  pre-  /  The  look  of  resignation  that  beamed  from  Miss 
sume,  a  terrible  consequence !"  \  Clinton's  tearful  eyes,  caused  a  chord  in  Alice's 

»  But  seriously  Alice,  you  are  not  so  entirely  ?  heart  to  tremble  with  a  strange  blending  of  love, 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing,  are  you  ?"  \  sweetness,  and  sorrow. 

"  I  am  positively,  but  I  can  learn  if  I  choose.  «;  «  You  should  be  happy,  if  any  one  should,  dear 
I  believe  I  will  sweep  my  room  and  put  it  in  or-  j  aunt,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  she  partly 
der,  as  a  beginning.  That  will  be  something  new :  j  averted  her  head,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  started 
now  I  will  try  my  best !"  Alice  sprang  from  her  j  down  her  cheek.  ««I  am  happy  so  often,"  she 
chair,  and  tripped  from  the  apartment  quite  pleased  j  resumed,  turning  around  and  seating  herself  upon 
with  the  idea.  A  smile  broke  over  Miss  Clinton's  \  an  ottoman  at  her  aunt's  feet.  «  You  deserve  so 
features,  after  her  niece  had  left  her  alone.  "How  j  much  more  than  I — to  be  as  good  as  you  are, 
easily  Alice  might  be  trained  to  better  things,  by  \  Aunt  Mary,  \  would  almost  change  situations,  for 
love  and  gentleness,"  6he  said  half  aloud.  ««  Oh  !  <  then  I  should  be  sure  of  going  to  Heaven." 
if  she  would  only  love  me,  and  turn  to  me  fondly.  \  "  You  can  be  just  as  sure  in  your  own  position, 
How  I  would  delight  to  breathe  a  genial  prayer  as  in  that  of  any  other  person.  But,  dear  child, 
over  the  buds  of  promise  in  her  youthful  heart,  \  the  more  deeply  we  scan  our  hearts,  the  more 
and  fan  them  to  warmer  life."  More  than  an  j  we  see  there  to  conquer,  in  order  that  we  may 
hour  flew  by,  as  Mary  Clinton  sat  in  thought,  j  become  fit  companions  for  the  angels." 
devising  plans  to  awaken  her  favorite  to  a  true  j  Alice  remained  thoughtful  for  some  moments, 
sense  of  her  duties — to  a  knowledge  of  her  capa-  then  she  folded  her  hands  over  Aunt  Mary's  lap, 
bilities  for  happiness  and  usefulness.  We  maybe  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  loving  face  that  bent 
useful  with  a  heart  full  of  sadness  ;  but  we  can  over  her.  <<  Be  my  guardian  angel,"  she  prayed 
rarely  taste  of  happiness,  unless  we  are  desirous  >  tearfully,  "your  love  is  so  pure;  f  gentleness 
to  benefit  some  one  besides  ourselves.  A  quiet-  s  comes  over  me,  when  J  am  with  you.  All  tumul- 
ness  came  over  the  lonely  one  as  she  mused — a  j  tuous  feelings  sink  down  to  repose.  I  have  not 
spirit  of  beautiful  repose;  for  she  forgot  all  known  you,  Aunt  Mary;  you  have  shown  me  to 
thoughts  of  her  own  enjoyment,  in  caring  for  j  day  how  lovely  goodness  is.  I  can  feel  it  in 
another.  '      your  presence.     Oh !  to  possess  it !     I  fear  it 

»  You  are  quite  a  physician,  Aunt  Mary,  to  a  will  be  long  years  before  I  grow  so  gentle  in  my 
mind  diseased,"  exclaimed  Alice,  breaking  her  j  spirit — so  unselfish — so  like  a  child  of  Heaven!" 
revery  as  she  came  in  with  a  smiling  face,  after  «  Hush,  hush  !"  was  Mary  Clinton's  fentle 
the  performance  of  her  unaccustomed  labor.  « I  interruption.  "  You  do  not  know  me  yet,  Alice, 
am  quite  in  tune  again  now.  I  believe  there  is  a  lit-  j  Perhaps  I  appear  far  better  than  I  am." 
tie  philosophy  in  being  busy  occasionally  after  all."  j      Alice  smiled,  and  laying  her  arm  around  Aunt 

"  There  is  really,"  replied  Miss  Clinton,  rais-  j  Mary's  neck,  drew  down  her  face,  and  kissed  her 
ing  her  deep  blue  eyes  to  Alice's  face,  with  their  I  affectionately,  whispering,  «  You  wiH^be  my 
pleasant  expression,  <<  and  there  is  also  philoso-  j  guide,  I  ask  no  better." 

phy  inrecreation — in  abandoning  yourself  for  a  j  "  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  broke  from  Aunt 
time  to  innocent  gaity.  An  hour  of  enjoyment  is  $  Mary's  lips;  she  pressed  Alice's  cheek  with  the 
refreshing  and  beneficial."  j  ardent  haste  of  love  and  gratitude ;  then  yielding 

«  Why  Aunt  Mary!"  said  Alice  in  some  sur-  >  to  the  emotions  that  thrilled  her  heart,  she  burst 
prise,  « I  had  no  idea  that  you  thought  so.  You  i  into  tears,  and  wept  with  a  joy  she  had  long  been 
are  always  so  industrious  and  quiet,  I  imagined  \  a  stranger  to.  She  felt  that  her  life  would  no 
you  disapproved  of  the  merriment  of  ordinary  \  longer  be  useless,  if  she  could  live  for  Alice,  and 
people.     When  we  have  a  large  company  you  al-  \  lift  up  to  God  her  heart.    How  beautiful  in  its 
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new,  if  the  early  day  when  the  light  of  a 
resolve  breaks  like  a  halo  over  the  soul,  and 
s  power,  seeks  to  win  it  from  its  selfish 
.  Earnest  and  strong  is  the  hopefulness 
bids  08  labor  trustingly  to  become  all  we 
i  to  be,— all  we  may  be.    How  tremblingly 

Clinton  leaned  upon  her  Saviour ;  experi- 
bad  taught  her  the  weakness  of  her  flutter- 
eart ;  sorrow  was  familiar,  yet  she  prayed 
)  shrink  from  it.  How  clear  and  vigorous 
he  mind  of  Alice, — how  shadowless  was  her 
ing  path  to  be, — how  all  weakness  departed 
i  the  sodden  thought  that  rose  up  in  her 

How  rich  was  the  light  that  beamed  from 
eady  eye,— how  calm  and  trusting  the  slight 
that  parted  her  lips.  How  meek  and  con- 
she  was,  and  yet  how  full  of  strerigth.  She 
young  seeker  after  truth,  and  she  realized 
t,  that  that  same  truth  was  the  power  to 
she  must  bow  every  rebellious  thing  within 
tenths  rolled  on,  and  the  quiet  gladness  in  her 
nade  it  a  delight  to  her  to  do  any  thing  and 
thing  it  seemed  her  duty  to  do.  The  unex- 
world  within  opened  to  her  gaze,  and  threw 
'  upon  creation.  Infinitely  priceless  in  her 
were  the  thousand  hearts  around  her,  in 
the  Lord  had  kindled  the  undying  lamp  of 

evening,  at  rather  a  late  hour  Alice  Clinton 
the  chamber  of  her  aunt  and  seated  herself 
beside  her,  saying  in  a  subdued  voice  as 
k  her  hand,  <<  I  am  inexpressibly  sad  to- 
Vunt  Mary.  There  is  no  very  particular 
why  I  should  feel  so ;  no  one  can  sooth 
you.  Put  your  arms  around  me,  Aunt 
ind  talk  to  me — give  me  some  strength  to 
ard  in  the  way  I  have  chosen.  I  almost 
—I  have  no  good  influence,  no  moral 
Perhaps,  after  all,  my  efforts  have 
in  to  become  better,  and  I  shall  sink 
to  my  former  state.  If  all,  who  are  my 
rare  like  you,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing 
i  on  with  the  stream.  But  I  am  in  the 
'  peril  —I  never  knew  until  to-night  that 
ard  to  speak  with  a  cold  rigor  to  our 
vhen  they  merit  it.  If  I  were  despised, 
eted,  I  could  more  easily  fix  my  thoughts 
*en.     I  dread  so  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 

t  do  you  refer  to,  dear?"  inquired  Aunt 
fnderly. 

friend  Eleanor  Temple,  and  her  brother 

5,  have  been  spending  the  evening  with 

a  know  how  gay  and  witty  they  are.    In 

o  a  remark  of  mine,  Theodore  gravely 

passage  of  Scripture,  which  applied  to 

ervation    in    an    irresistibly    ludicrous 

I   yielded  to  a  hearty  laugh  which  I 

restrain ;  it  came  so  suddenly  I  had  no 


ftime  for  thought.  But  in  a  moment  after  my 
\  conscience  smote  me,  and  I  felt  that  my  respect 
for  Theodore  had  lessened.  I  had  no  right  to 
rebuke  him,  even  if  Ihad  the  moral  courage,  for 
my  laughter  was  encouragement.  I  turned  away 
from  him  and  spoke  to  Eleanor ;  I  was  displeased 
with  myself,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  inward  repug- 
nance to  him.  But  that  was  not  the  end ;  several 
times  afterwards  Theodore  did  the  same  thing. 

<<  <  There  are  subjects  which  are  not  fit  food  for 

merriment.'     I    said  once  in  an  embarrassed 

« If  I  do  wrong,  it  is  not  deliberately 


manner. 


',  done.'    Theodore  was  silent  a  moment,  and  he 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  hardly  knew  how  to  under- 
stand me — then  smiling,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, and  was  as  gay  as  ever.    When  they  had 
taken  their  leave,  I  entered  the  parlor  again,  and 
j  threw  myself  in  a  seat  by  the  open  window.  I  turn- 
i  ed  the  blind,  and  looked  out  after  them.    Eleanor 
I  had  caught  the  fringe  of  her  mantilla  in  the  rail- 
j  ing  of  the  area.     I  was  about  to  speak  with  her 
* on  the  little  accident,  when  Theodore  laughed, 
|  and  said  to  his  sister,  <  Alice  is  as  fond  of  taking 
-  characters,  as  an  actress.     She  attempted  to  re- 
prove me,  for  the  very  thing  she  had  laughed  at 
a  little  while  before.    Rather  inconsistent  in  our 
favorite,  Nelly,  don't  you  think  so  V    Eleanor 
laughed,  and  said  good-naturedly,  <  Alice  is  im- 
pulsive, she  do  'nt  measure  what  she  says,  before 
it  comes  out.' " 

«  I  rose,  and  left  the  window.  I  felt  sad,  and 
peculiarly  discomposed,  and  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self. I  knew  that  I  had  tried  to  do  right  in  some 
degree,  and  it  grated  on  my  feelings  that  my 
effort  should  be  called  <a  taking  of  character.' 
Oh!  if  I  could  only  live  with  good  people  alto- 
gether, who  would  bear  with  me,  and  trust  my 
motives.  You  have  my  story,  Aunt  Mary,  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  but  I  am  so  sad  !" 

«  Life  is  made  up  of  trifles,"  said  Miss  Clinton. 
"  Few  circumstances  are  so  trivial  that  we  may 
not  draw  a  lesson  from  them.  Do  not  feel  sad, 
Alice,  because  you  are  misunderstood.  Do  not 
repine  on  account  of  your  position  ;  no  one  could 
fill  it  but  yourself,  or  you  would  not  be  placed  in 
it.  Be  resigned  to  meet  those  who  call  out  un- 
\  pleasant  feelings;  they  teach  you  better  your  own 
nature  than  ever  the  angels  could.  They  bring 
forth  what  is  evil  in  you,  that  it  may  be  con- 
quered. Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  you 
should  ever  seek  those  who  may  harm  you.  But 
a  day  can  hardly  pass  over  our  heads,  that  we 
do  not  meet  with  persons  who  ruffle  that  harmony 
of  soul,  we  so  labor  after.  It  is  keenly  felt  when 
one  is  as  young  in  a  better  life  as  you  are.  You 
need  strength,  and  then  you  will  becalm  and  even. 
Time,  patience,  combatting,  prayer,  good  will 
to  man,  must  bring  your  soul  to  order,  then  you 
will  bear  upon  the  spirits  of  others  with  a  still, 
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purifying  power  which  will  sooth  and  soften 
like  far  off  music.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to 
do  much  good ;  your  Creator  has  blessed  you  with 
that  inexpressible  sympathy  which  may  glide 
gently  into  another  human  heart  and  open  its 
secret  springs  almost  unconsciously  to  the  pos- 
sessor. I  have  watched  you,  child  of  my  love,  and 
perhaps  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
There  are  many  latent  germs  within  your  being; 
Oh !  Alice,  pray  God  to  expand  them  to  heavenly 
life.  Bear  on — and  live  for  something  worthy  a 
creature  God  has  made."  Mary  Clinton  paused 
in  an  unusual  emotion !  her  cheek  glowed  deeply, 
and  the  burning  softness  of  her  eyes,  chained 
Alice's  look  as  with  a  spell,  to  their  angel  ex- 
pression. The  heart  or  the  young  girl  throbbed 
almost  to  bursting,  with  the  world  of  undeveloped 
feeling  that  rushed  over  her.  It  was  a  moment 
which  many  have  experienced — a  moment  which 
breaks  over  the  young  for  the  first  time  with 
such  a  thrill — she  realized  that  God  had  gifted 
her  with  power — with  a  soul  that  might  and  must 
have  its  influence.  Bowing  her  head  upon  Aunt 
Mary's  knee,  she  wept ;  and  a  flood  of  joy,  humil- 
ity and  thanksgiving  came  over  her,  as  she  more 
deeply  dedicated  herself  to  the  holy  Lord, 
and  laid  her  gifts  upon  His  altar.  Aunt  Mary's 
words  sunk  peacefully  into  her  soul,  and  a  clear 
light  irradicated  it  and  filled  it  with  a  calmness 
that  made  all  things  right.  With  a  look  of  irre- 
pressible tenderness,  and  a  voice  full  of  low  mu- 
sic, Alice,  said  to  Aunt  Mary,  as  she  rose  to  re- 
tire, «<You  have  charmed  away  every  discordant 
note  that  was  touched  to  night,  dear  aunt.  How 
unaccountable  are  our  sudden  changes  of  mood  ! 
You  have  now  thrown  over  me  your  own  spirit  of 
peaceful  repose  and  contentment.  Good  night, 
and  thank  you !" 

<<  Well,  I  am  content,  entirely  content,"  solilo- 
quised Mary  Clinton,  when  the  loved  form  of  the 
child  of  her  heart  had  disappeared.  "  To  try  to 
bless  another,  how  richly  does  the  blessing  fall 
back  upon  my  own  soul.  Yes !  I  have  my  joys. 
Why  am  I  ever  so  ungrateful  as  to  murmur  at 
aught  that  befalls  me  ?  I  am  blest — a  sunshine 
is  breaking  over  the  tender  earth  for  me ; — all 
clouds  are  gone."  With  feelings  much  changed 
from  what  they  were  a  few  months  previous, 
Mary  Clinton  sought  the  window,  and  with  loving 
and  devoted  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  night  and  still- 
ness of  the  Heavens, — so  boundless  and  so  pure. 
The  moon  was  full ;  near  it  was  one  bright  cloud  of 
silver  drapery,  upon  the  edge  of  which  rested  a 
single  star.  <<  So  shall  it  be  with  me,"  she 
murmured,  "be  the  clouds  that  float  over  the 
Heavens  of  my  soul  bright  or  dark,  the  star  of 
holy  trust  shall  linger  near,  ever  bringing  to  my 
bosom — peace." 


About  two  years  after,  on  a  winter  evening, 
there  was  a  large  company  assembled  at  Mr. 
Clinton's  dwelling.  It  was  in  compliment  to 
Alice,  for  that  day  completed  her  twentieth  year. 
As  she  moved  from  one  spot  to  another,  her 
sweet  face  radiant  with  happiness,  Aunt  Mary's 
eyes  followed  her  with  a  devoted  expression, 
which  betrayed  that  the  lovely  being  was  her 
dearest  earthly  treasure.  The  merry  girl  was 
now  a  glad-hearted,  but  thoughtful  woman. 
An  innocent  mirthful ness  lingered  around  her, 
which  time  itself  would  never  subdue,  except  for 
a  brief  season,  when  her  sweet  laugh  broke  oat 
with  a  natural,  rich  suddenness ;  there  was  a 
catching  joy  in  it,  that  could  not  be  withstood. 
She  was  the  gentle  hostess  to  perfection ;  with 
tact  enough  to  discover  congenial  spirits  and 
bring  them  together,  finding  her  own  pleasure  in 
the  cheerful  home  thus  made.  She  possessed  the'* 
rare  but  happy  art  of  making  every  body  feel 
perfectly  at  home,  one  knew  not  why.  For  a 
moment,  Alice  stood  alone  with  her  little  hand 
resting  upon  the  centre  table.  Behind  ber,  two 
rather  fashionable  young  men  were  talking  and 
laughing  somewhat  too  loud,  and  jesting  upon 
sacred  things.  A  look  of  pain  passed  over  the 
face  of  the  fair  listener  as  she  slowly  turned 
around,  and  said  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone,  "Do'nt, 
Theodore  !  Excuse  me,  but  such  trifling  pains 
me."  The  young  gentlemen  both  appeared  morti- 
fied. <<  Pardon  me!  Alice,"  exclaimed  Theodore 
Temple.  «  I  will  try  to  break  that  habit  for  your 
saxe.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  pained  you  so  moch 
— a  lady's  word  is  law  !"  aud  he  bowed  gallantly. 

"  No,  no  !  Base  your  giving  up  of  the  habit 
upon  principle,  then  it  will  be  permanent.  Much 
obliged  for  the  compliment" — Alice  bowed  with 
assumed  dignity,  and  her  sweet  face  dimpled  into 
a  playful  smile,  "but  I  have  no  faith  in  these 
pretty  speeches.  Remember,  now,  I  have  your 
promise  to  try  to  break  the  habit ;  you  will  for- 
feit your  word  if  you  do  not ;  so  you  see  your 
position,  don't  you  ?"  Thus  saying,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  the  young  lady  left  them. 

«I  believe  Miss  Clinton  is  right,  after  all," 
remarked  Temple's  companion.  "  What  is  the 
use  of  jesting  on  such  subjects?  We  never  feel 
any  better  after  it,  and  we  subject  ourselves  to 
the  displeasure  of  those  who  respect  these  things. 
I  pass  my  word  to  give  it  up,  if  you  will,  Temple." 

"  Agreed  !"  was  Theodore's  brief  answer. 
Without  saying  how  mingled  the  motive  might 
have  been,  which  induced  the  young  men  to  for- 
sake the  habit,  they  did  forsake  it  permanently. 
Aunt  Mary's  lonely  life  was  at  last  smiled  upon 
by  a  sunbeam,— and  that  sunbeam  was  the  soul 
of  Alice,  which  she  had  turned  to  the  light  For 
that  cherished  being  Mary  Clinton  could  have 
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id  op  her  life,  and  there  would  have  been  a  ? 
i  the  sacrifice.  Strongly  and  nobly  were 
hearts  knit  together — beautiful  is  the  de- 
ness  of  holy,  unselfish  love !  Blest  are  two 
hearts,  which  may  be  opened  to  each  other, 
lg  oat  like  lava  the  tide  of  feeling  hoarded 
e  inward  soul, — such  revelations  are  for 
•nts  when  the  yearning  heart  will  not  be 
d  to  calmness.  But  "there  is  a  moonlight 
nan  life,"  and  there  is'  also  a  blessing  in 
ubdued  hour  which  whispers  wearily  to  the 
;  one,  of  weaknesses  and  sins,  with  a  prayer 
nsoling  strength  to  triumph  yet,  leaving 
in  the  dust.  Thus  was  it,  with  Mary  and 
Clinton ;  their  souls  were  open  as  the  day 
i  other.    They  traveled  along  life's  path- 


way, with  earnest  purpose,  fulfilling  the  many 
and  changing  duties  that  fell  upon  them,  ever 
catching  rich  gleams  of  joy  from  above.  And 
sorrows  came  too !  but  they  purified,  and  taught 
the  slumbering  soul  its  rarest  wealth, — its  deepest 
sympathies  with  all  things  good  and  heavenly. 
It  seemed  a  slight  thing  that  took  away  the  deso- 
lation from  the  heart  of  Mary  Clinton, — she 
turned  away  from  self,  and  devoted  her  efforts  to 
the  eternal  happiness  of  another.  Is  there  one 
human  being  in  the  wide  world  so  desolate,  thatflp 
may  not  do  likewise  ?  Only  a  mite  may  be  cast 
in,  but  God  has  made  none  of  his  children  so  poor, 
as  to  be  without  an  influence.  The  humblest  effort, 
if  it  is  all  that  can  be  made,  is  as  full  of  greatness 
at  the  core,  as  the  most  ostentatious  display. 
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joftxy — softly  splashing  downward ! 

With  a  shining  flow, 

trer  stopping  from  its  dropping 

n  the  stream  below; 

w  can  so  much  water  come 

?rom  that  little  spout, 

II  it  never  stop — for  ever — 

(fever  all  run  out? 

• 

I  hold  my  hand  to  catch  it, 
till  it  "will  not  stay ; 

a  minute,  it  lies  in  it, 
'hen  it  slips  away  : 

the  little  drops  of  water  ! 
ever  slow  nor  doll, 
'  can  they  be  always  ready, 
forays  beautiful  ? 

tee  I  crept  behind  the  rock 
II  among  the  trees, 

peeping — softly  creeping, 
a  my  hands  and  knees,: 
no  one  'was  standing  there 
taring  water  in, 
I  could  not  find  the  place 
here  it  must  begin. 

ter  Annie  never  wonders, 
nrer  stop*  to  know 
it  dances,  when  it  glances 
the  sunshine's  glow  :  v 


Lovely  tiny  little  bubbles ! 

Coming  down  the  spout, 
Will  you  never  stop— for  ever— 

Never  all  leak  out  ?" 

So — in  earnest-hearted  wonder, 

Thought  the  gentle  child  : 
To  the  marvel  of  the  fountain, 

All  unreconciled  : 
And  that  moment's  passing  fancies, 

Fleeting — bright — and  mute, 
Fixed  a  blossom  in  his  bosom, 

For  an  after  fruit. 

Ah  !  the  child-heart  findeth  often 

Food  for  earnest  thought, 
When  an  older  breast,  and  colder, 

Heeds  the  teaching  not : 
And  the  seed— so  lightly  scattered, 

Falls  not  there  in  vain, 
Only  sleeping,  till  in  beauty 

It  shall  spring  again. 

May  not  after  years  interpret 

What  that  fountain  taught  ? 
When  such  healing  balm  is  needed 

For  a  shadowy  lot- 
How  »  The  Giver"  good  for  ever, 

Foureth  mercies  still, 
Till  in  weakness,  we  with  meekness, 

Bless  the  hidden  rill. 
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Wk  have  perused  this  volume  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  have  received  from  its  contents 
some  valuable  and  profitable  information.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  as  its  title  declares,  Dialogues  on  In- 
stinct, with  an  Analytical  view  of  the  Researches 
on  Fossil  Osteology ;  and  the  facts  and  deductions, 
which  the  author  has  developed  in  the  management 
of  the  interesting  subjects  discusssed,  will  prove 
highly  impressive  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth. 

From  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham  we  were  led  to 
expect  something  of  a  high  order,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
The  author  is  well  known  in  the  scientific  and 
literary  world,  and  his  reputation  as  a  logician, 
scholar,  and  parliamentary  debater  is  of  the  high- 
est character.  He  is  preeminently  distinguished, 
also,  as  being  one  of  the  originators  and  most 
able  supporters  of  the  Penny  Magazine :  from 
which  have  resulted  the  penny  papers,  and  by 
consequencet  cheap  literature  in  all  the  forms  of 
the  present  day.  The  societies  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  among  the  mechanical  and 
laboring  classes  of  Great  Britain,  owe  their  ori- 
gin and  success,  to  his  unwearied  exertions,  and 
all  his  public  acts  have  been  directed  to  eleva- 
ting, liberalising,  and  enlightening  his  species. 
In  laying  before  our  readers  a  review  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  shall  not  attempt  a  regular  scien- 
tific analysis  of  its  pages,  but  rather  exhibit  a 
general  view  of  its  character,  and  present  such  ex- 
tracts as  will  elucidate,  instruct,  and  entertain. 
The  subjects  of  Instinct  and  Reason  have  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  philosophers,  speculatists, 
theologians,  metaphysicians,  and  naturalists,  and 
endless  and  unmeaning  have  been  the  disputes 
on  these  curious  questions.  But  before  entering 
on  these  matters,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
the  general  contents  of  the  work,  and  then  pro- 
ceed as  circumstances  may  seem  to  indicate. 

The  First  Book  treats  of  facts,  the  second  of 
theory,  the  third  of  animal  intelligence  and  facts, 
the  fourth  is  on  the  theory  of  animal  intelligence, 
followed  by  notes  to  the  Dialogues  and  Glow 
Worm.  These  are  succeeded  by  an  Analytical 
view  of  Cuvier's  Researches  on  Fossil  Osteology, 
and  application  to  natural  theology.  The  labors 
of  Cuvier's  successors,  notes  on  the  fossil  oste- 

*  Dialogues  on  Instinct  with  an  Analytical  View  of 
the  Researches  on  Fossil  Osteology.    By  Henry  Lord 
Brougham.   F.  R.  S.  and  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France.  Philadelphia,  E.  Ferrett  &  Co. 
I  vol.  !8vo.  pp.  203. 


ology,  and  the  book  closes  with  the  general  notes 
respecting  evidences  of  design.  We  have  thus 
briefly  stated  the  general  contents  of  this  truly 
philosophical  work,  and  shall  now  proceed  to 
make  our  readers  somewhat  familiar  with  some 
of  its  most  striking  parts. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  Instinct,  and  what 
is  Reason  ?  To  answer  this  natural  inquiry,  we 
shall  permit  his  lordship  to  state  himself  what 
he  means  by  "  Instincts."    He  says — 

There  are  some  Instincts  which  may  be  called 
physical,  and  others  mental,  in  the  animal  system ; 
by  physical  I  mean  those  actions  or  motions  or  states 
of  body  which  are  involuntary ;  as  the  action  of  the 
heart,  over  which,  generally  speaking,  we  have  no 
direct  control  by  the  operation  of  the  will— for  I  pat 
out  of  view  such  rare  instances,  almost  monstrous, 
as  Darwin  has  recorded  of  a  person  who  could  sus- 
pend the  pulsations  of  his  heart  at  pleasure.  Even 
if  all  men  could  acquire  such  control,  they  would 
still  be  involuntary ;  because  they  could  still  be 
carried  on  wholly  without  our  will  interfering,  and 
without  our  minds  neeessarily  having  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  them.  So  the  secretions  are  all  per- 
formed involuntarily,  and  may  go  on  wholly  without 
our  knowledge ;  we  can  affect  them  as  we  can  the 
involuntarily  motions  of  the  heart  and  fluids,  indirectly, 
because  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  mind  have 
always  an  effect  upon  them ;  but  still  they  exist  and 
proceed,  the  parts  perform  their  functions,  and  those 
functions  serve  the  ends  of  their  appointment,  wholly 
independent  of  our  will,  or  of  any  effort  whatever  on 
our  part  We  can  affect  them  also  immediately 
through  the  influence  of  phy&ical  agents,  voluntarily 
applied  as  stimulants  or  seductions,  or  the  operation  of 
voluntary  motion,  as  well  as  mediately  by  the  power 
which  the  mind  derives  from  its  union  with  the  body ; 
but  they  can  go  on  of  themselves,  and,  in  all  cases 
of  healthy  condition,  go  on  better  without  any  the  least 
interruption  on  our  part  than  with  it 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  branch  of  his 
subject  he  says — 

The  physical  Instincts  are  independent  of  will,  or 
mind,  altogether,  though  they  never  are  found  except 
where  animal  life  and  consequently  mind  exists ;  bat 
yet  mind  may  influence  them.  Just  so  the  mental 
Instincts  are  independent  of  reason  altogether,  though 
they  are  found  in  union  with  it  and  reason  may  in- 
fluence them.  It  is  a  question  if  they  are  ever  found 
without  reason  ;  for  that  depends  on  our  solution  of 
the  vexata  qttastio,  "  Whether  the  lower  animals 
have  reason  at  all  or  no  ?"  Therefore,  I  will  not 
say  that  here  the  analogy  is  complete,  and  will  not 
affirm  that,  as  physical  Instinct  is  never  found  with- 
out animal  life,  so  mental  Instinct  is  never  found 
without  reason ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that  in  this 
other  respect  the  analogy  is  perfect,  namely,  that 
where  mental  Instinct  is  found  with  reason  it  can  act 
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without  reason,  though  reason  may  also  interfere 
with  it ;  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  reason  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  mental  Instinct  which 
animal  life  bears  to  physical  Instinct.  We  may  go 
further,  and  add,  that  as  in  plants,  where  the  motions 
are  without  animal  life,  those  motions  are  more  perfect 
and  more  undisturbed,  so  if  there  be  any  animal 
wholly  without  reason,  the  operations  of  mental  In- 
stinct are  the  more  regular  and  perfect ;  and,  in  any 
animal  whatever,  they  are  so  in  proportion  as  reason 
is  dormant  or  inactive. 

We  will  here  remark  that  we  conceive  life  to 
be  the  same  in  the  vegetable  as  the  animal ;  and 
that  all  we  can  know  about  it  is  by  its  qualities 
as  manifested  in  the  living  organization.  The 
heart  circulates  the  blood  by  the  vital  forces,  the 
sap  ascends  in  the  tree  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation  by  the  same  powers.  What  our  au- 
thor terms  physical  instincts,  we  should  denomi- 
nate organic  functions,  which  are  carried  on  inde- 
pendent of  volition  or  will,  as  the  secretion  of 
bile — the  gastric  juice — the  milk  in  the  breast, 
&c.  although  all  may  be  more  or  less  disturbed 
by  mental  operations.  In  discussing  the  deeply 
interesting  subjects  connected  with  instinct,  we 
necessarily  approach  the  dangerous  grounds  of 
free  will  and  necessity ;  on  this  branch  our  au- 
thor truly  observes — 

What  I  mean  is  this :  if  you  say  that,  when  a 
man  reasons,  one  idea  suggests  another,  and  that  he 
must  follow  the  train,  and  can  no  more  avoid  drawing 
his  conclusion,  when  he  compares  two  ideas,  than  a 
bird  can  awd  building  its  nest  in  a  particular  fashion, 
or  a  bee  can  help  making  hexagonal  cells,  then  you 
seem  doubtless  to  liken  Reason  with  Instinct.  But 
this  is  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  a  man's  mind 
is  mechanical,  and  that  his  faculties  are  placed  beyond 
his  control.  Now,  suppose  it  to  be  admitted  that  I 
cannot  avoid  drawing  a  certain  conclusion  from 
premises  in  mathematical  matters— as  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  figure  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  if 
that  figure  have  those  three  angles  only— I  am  under 
no  such  necessity  in  any  question  of  moral  or  probable 
evidence ;  and  on  a  question  like  that  different  minds 
will  differ,  or  the  same  mind  at  different  times. 
Again,  I  am  under  no  necessity— even  if  I  admit  that 
I  have  no  choice  on  moral  evidence— I  am  under  *io 
necessity  of  exercising  my  volition  in  one  given  way, 
unless  indeed  you  deny  that  I  have  ever  any  free-will  at 
all.  If  so,  and  if  you  contend  that,  the  same  motives 
being  presented  to  my  volition  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, I  must  needs  choose  the  same  course,  you 
may  also  contend  that,  the  same  circumstances  being 
presented  to  my  judgment  in  the  same  frame  of  the 
feelings,  I  must  needs  draw  the  same  conclusion ; 
and  this  may  seem  to  make  out  an  identity  of  Reason 
with  Instinct :  but  this  is  the  dispute  of  liberty  and1 
necessity  which  every  man's  consciousness  and  hourly 
experience  decides  in  favor  of  liberty,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  mere  dispute  about  terms.  But  I  really 
do  think  that,  allowing  the  question  to  be  disposed  of 
either  way,  there  is  a  specific  difference  between 
Reason  and  Instinct :  for,  even  upon  the  principle  of 


necessity,  suppose  the  man  and  the  bee  to  be  equally 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  premises  in  reasoning, 
and  the  circumstances  or  motives  in  willing,  whatever 
it  is  that  each  does,  be  it  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  circumstances  or  not,  is  different  in  the  two 
cases.  Suppose  that  if  the  bee  reasoned  she  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  that  if  she  exercised  an  election,  she  could 
not  avoid  choosing  one  course,  and  that  it  is  the  same 
with  the  man— it  still  is  not  only  not  proved  that  the 
bee  does  reason  or  choose,  while  we  know  that  the 
man  does,  but  the  contrary  seems  proved. 

In  the  course  of  this  volume  the  author  fre- 
quently speaks  of  Instincts,  and  we  shall  allow 
him  to  explain  what  he  means  by  using  in  this 
discussion  the  plural  term,  for  this  peculiar 
manifestion — the  dialogue  goes  on — 

A.  Let  us  advert  to  one  thing  more,  and,  having 
settled  it,  the  way  may  at  least  be  said  to  be  cleared 
for  the  argument,  perhaps  somewhat  of  progress  even 
to  be  made  in  the  inquiry.  You  have  been  speaking 
of  Instincts  in  the  plural ;  of  course  you  do  not  mean 
to  be  taken  literally,  as  admitting  more  kinds  of 
mental  Instinct  that  one. 

B.  Certainly  not ;  any  more  than  when  speaking 
of  the  mental  faculties  I  admit  of  more  minds  than 
one,  or  more  parts  than  one  of  a  single  mind.  This 
last  form  of  speech  has  been  so  used,  or  rather  abused, 
especially  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Scottish  school, 
accurate  and  strict  as  they  for  the  most  part  are,  that 
they  seem  to  treat  the  mind  as  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  to  represent  its  faculties  as  so  many 
members,  like  the  parts  of  the  body.  But  it  is  one 
thing  or  being  perceiving,  comparing,  recollecting — 
not  a  being  of  parts,  whereof  perception  is  one,  rea- 
soning another,  and  lecol lection  a  third  ;  so  Instinct 
is  one  and  indivisible,  whatever  we  may  hold  it  to 
be   in  its  nature,  or  from  whatever  origin  we  may 

)  derive  it.  This  thing,  or  being,  is  variously  applied, 
\  and  operates  variously.  There  are  not  different 
\  Instincts,  as  of  building,  of  collecting  food  for  future 
worms,  of  emigrating  to  better  climates — but  ono 
Instinct,  which  is  variously  employed  or  directed.  I 
agree  with  you,  however,  that  we  have  now  done 
something  more  than  merely  clearing  away  the 
ground.  We  have  taken  a  first  step,  or,  if  you  will, 
laid  a  foundation.  We  have  ascertained  the  peculiar 
or  distinctive  quality  of  Instinct,  and  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  Reason.  It  acts  without 
teaching,  either  from  others,  that  is,  instruction,  or 
from  the  animal  itself,  that  is,  experience.  This  is 
generally  given  as  the  definition  or  description  of 
Instinct.  But  we  have  added  another  peculiarity, 
which  seems  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  description  • 
— it  acts  without  knowledge  of  consequences — it  acts 
blindly,  and  accomplishes  a  purpose  of  which  the 
animal  is  ignorant. 

Instances  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
animals  find  their  way  back,  are  well  known ;  the 
following  are  very  curious  : — 

Stories  are  also  told  of  dogs  and  cats  taken  in  hampers, 
and  finding  their  way  back  speedily.  L.  Edmonds  had 
one  that  was  carried  from  Ambleside  to  three  miles 
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on  the  other  side  of  Burton,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles,  in  a  close  hamper,  by  a  coach ;  and  it  found 
its  way  back  next  morning.  Dr.  Beattie's  account  of 
a  dog  which  was  carried  in  a  basket  thirty  miles  dis- 
tance, through  a  country  he  never  had  seen,  and  re- 
turned home  in  a  week,  is  less  singular  than  this, 
even  if  it  were  as  well  authenticated.  Dr.  Hancock, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  Instinct,  which,  however, 
contains  fully  as  much  upon  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the    Society  of  Friends   as  upon   our  subject,  relates 


or  smell  nothing  by  the  way.  On  being  let  loose,  they 
made  two  or  three  wide  circles,  and  then  flew  straight 
to  their  dove-cot.  The  Serjeant,  also,  knew  of  a  cat 
which  a  shopkeeper's  apprentice  in  Fore  street  had 
been  desired  to  hang,  and  found  he  could  not  He 
then  took  it  in  a  bag  to  Black  frairs  bridge  and  threw 
it  in  the  river — the  cat  was  at  home  in  Fore  street  as 
soon  as  the  apprentice.  He  might  have  made  a  cir- 
cuit, but  certainly  the  cat  returned  in  an  hour  or  two. 
The  Grocer's  name  was  Gardner — the  distance  is 


the  story  of  a  dog  being  conveyed  from  Scotland  to  >  certainly  above  a  mile,  and  through  the  most  crowded 


London  by  sea,  and  rinding  his  way  back ;  of  a  sheep 
.returning  from  Yorkshire  to  Annandale,  a  distance  of 
at  least  eighty  miles  ;  and  of  another  sheep  returning 
from  Perthshire  to  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburg. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  too,  in  their  Introduction  to  Eto- 
tnolog-y,  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  captain  in  the 
Navy,  a  strange  anecdote  of  an  Ass  taken  from  Gib- 
ralter  to  Cape  de  Gat,  on  board  of  a  ship,  and  find- 
ing its  way  immediately  back  through  Spain  to  the 
garrison,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  of  very 
difficult  country.  The  Ass  had  swam  on  shore  when 
the  ship  was  stranded.  This  fact  seems  to  be  well 
authenticated,  for  all  the  names  are  given,  and  the 
dates. 

A.  There  is  no  end  of  such  facts,  and  many  of 
them  seem  sufficiently  vouched.  The  Letters  on  In- 
stinct mention  a  cat  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  ship  returning  to  the  port  of 
London  she  found  her  way  through  the  city  to  Bromp- 
ton,  whence  she  had  been  brought. 

B.  That  is  a  work  I  have  often  wished  to  see,  and 
never  been  able  to  get.  Dr.  Hancock  quotes  it  for  \  down  wholly  to  the  score  of  instinct;  for  there  are  abun- 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  sagacity  and  re-  >  dant  of  proofs  of  her  also  building  when  she  cannot 
source  in  the  goat,  and  this  operation  has  been,  it  \  find  a  nest,  and  then  she  lays  in  her  own,  and  hatches 


part  of  London.  The  case  of  bees  is  referable  to  In- 
stinct clearly.  Honey-finders  in  America  trace  their 
nests  by  catching  two  bees,  carrying  ihem  to  a  distance 
and  letting  them  fly.  Each  takes  the  straight  line 
towards  the  nest  or  hive,  and  by  noting  these  two  lines, 
and  finding  where  they  intersect  each  other,  the  hive  is 
found.  Now  the  bee  is  known  to  have  a  very  con- 
fined sphere  of  vision,  from  the  extremely  convex 
form  of  her  eye.  She  is  supposed  only  to  see  a  yard 
or  so  before  her. 

That  animals  display  what  we  call  intelligence 
is  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer ;  the 
annexed  remarks  are  appropos. — 

B.  Among  other  instances  referable  plainly  to  in- 
telligence must  be  ranked  the  devices  which  one  ani- 
mal is  known  to  fall  upon  for  benefiting  by  the  other's 
operations.  The  ant  enslaving  workers,  is  the  most 
curious  instance  certainly.  But  the  Cuckoo  laying 
on  other  bird's  nests,  and  leaving  her  progeny  to  be 
brought  up  by  them,  is  another.     Nor  can  this  be  set 


seems,  observed  more  than  once.  When  two  goats 
meet  on  a  ledge  bordering  upon  a  precipice,  and  find 
there  is  no  room  either  to  pass  each  other,  or  to  re- 
turn, after  a  pause,  as  if  for  reflection,  one  crouches 
down  and  the  other  walks  gently  over  his  back,  when 
each  continues  his  perilous  journey  along  the  narrow 
path. 

A.  In  Reese's  Cyclopedia  a  story  is  given  as  well 
vouched,  of  a  cat  that  had  been  brought  up  in  amity 
with  a  bird,  and  being  one  day  observed  to  seize  sud- 
denly hold  of  the  latter,  which  happened  to  be  perched 
out  of  its  cage,  on  examining,  it  was  found  that  a 
stray  cat  had  got  into  the  room,  and  that  this  alarm- 
ing step  was  a  manoeuvre  to  save  the  bird  till  the  in- 
truder should  depart.  But  what  do  you  make  of  car- 
rier-pidgeons  ?  The  facts  are  perhaps  not  well 
ascertained;  there  being  a  good  deal  of  mystery  and 
other  quackery  about  the  training  of  them. 

B.  I  desired  one  of  the  trainers  (they  are  Spital- 
fields  weavers  generally)  to  come,  that  I  might  ex- 
amine him  about  his  art,  but  he  has  never  been  with 
me.  I  have  read  and  considered  a  report  made  to 
me  on  the  subject.  It  is  said  the  bird  begins  his 
flight  by  making  circles,  which  increase  more  and 
more  in  diameter  as  he  rises ;   and  that  he  thus  pilots 


and  rears  her  brood.  This  curious  and  important 
fact,  long  disbf  lieved  by  vulgar  prejudice,  was  known 
to  that  great  observer  Aristotle,  who  says  she  some- 
times builds  among  rocks,  and  on  heights.  Darwin 
confirms  this  by  the  observations  of  two  intelligent 
friends  whom  he  cites.  The  man-of-war  bird  is  a 
still  more  singular  instance  of  contrivance,  for  though 
its  food  is  fish,  it  has  not  such  a  form  as  to  be  fit  for 
catching  any,  and  therefore  it  lives  piratically  on  the 
prey  made  by  other  fishing  birds  :  hence  the  name 
we  have  given  it. 

A.  Only  think  of  our  never  having  all  this  while 
said  a  word,  or  more  than  a  word,  of  either  the  Fox 
or  the  Elephant  proverbially  the  two  wisest  of  ani- 
mals. Of  the  former's  cunning  every  day  shows  in- 
stances ;  but  that  the  elephant  should  be  left  to  take 
care  of  a  child  unable  to  walk,  and  should  let  it  crawl 
as  far  as  his  own  chain,  and  then  gently  lift  it  with 
his  trunk  and  replace  it  in  safety,  seems  really  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  both  intelligence  and  care,  and 
shows  that  fine  animal's  gentle  nature,  of  which  so 
many  anecdotes  are  told  by  travelers  in  the  East 

B.  The  amiable  qualities  of  brutes  are  not  quite 
within  the  scope  of  our  discussion,  unless  indeed  in  so 
far  as  whatever  things  are  lovely  may  also  be  said  to  ■ 


himself  towards  his  ground.     But  still  this  indicates  ?4>etoken  wisdom,  or  at  least  reflection.      The  natural 

an  extraordinary  power  of  observation  ;  for  they  come  >  love  of  their  offspring  I  should  hardly  cite  in  proof  of 

from   Brussels  to  London   and  return.     Nay,   they  <  this,  because  it  seems  rather  an  instinctive  feeling, 

have  been   known  to  flv  from  the  Rhine  to  Paris.  \  But  the  attachments  formed  between  animals  of  differ- 

Serjeant  Wilde  took  pidgeons  of  the  Rock  kind    to  >  ent  classes,  a  cat  and  a  horse,  a  dog  and  a  man,  and 

Hounslow,  and  they  flew  back  to  Guilford  street  in  j  often  between  two  elderly  birds,  may  be  cited  as  ia- 

an  hour.     They  were  taken  in  a  bag,  and  could  see  *  teresting.     One  of  these  friends  has  been  known  to 
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able  to  survive  the  other*     I  have  heard  this  of 
Id  parrots,  upon  the  best  authority. 

ay  disputes  have  arisen*  as  to  whether  brutes 
souls  or  not,  and  we  incline  to  the  belief, 
many  facts  and  observations,  that  it  is  not 
stmable  to  suppose  that  if  man  has  they  have. 
!  East  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
emigration  of  souls  is  still  maintained,  and 
any  firm  believers.  Some  philosophers  al- 
that  neither  men  nor  brutes  have  souls, 
oliowers  of  Mohammed  allow  that  men  have 
but  deny  them  to  women.  The  Rev.  John 
iy  maintained  that  brutes  had  souls  as  well 
n,  and  the  Rev.  Br.  Adam  Clark  in  his  com- 
ries  on  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
as,  adduces  some  strong  arguments  in  favor 
same. 

enology  assures  us,  that  the  manifestation 
!td  depends  upon  the  developments  of  cere- 
rganizatton,  and  observation  reveals  to  us 
i  the  brute,  there  is  only  not  so  complete  a 
ion  of  the  brain  as  there  is  in  man.  From 
nmemorial,  the  brain  has  been  considered  as 
tual  source  or  seat  of  thought  and  sensation, 
though  it  surpasses  our  limited  power  of  re- 
to  point  out  the  precise  point  in  which 
thought  or  sensation  may  be  supposed  to  \ 
ite,  yet  endeavors  have  been  made  to  trace 
ves  to  their  origin,  with  which  such  a  mys- 
influence  was  presumed  to  be  associated, 
have  said  that  the  brain  has  at  all  times 
insidered  as  the  location  of  the  soul,  but  in 
Excerpt  a  Gemara,"  the  note  is  pointed 
its  place  of  residence,  in  accordance 
the  declaration  in  Genesis,  Chap.  vii. 
ii.  ««  Onane  cujus  in  nasibus,  halitus  erat 
vitalis."  After  all,  we  must  confess  with 
inklin,  who  said  <*  I  am  much  in  the  dark 
igbt."  We  shall  not  therefore  on  the  pre- 
dion pursue  this  curious  question  further, 
1,  however,  that  whether  brutes  reason  or 
ny  of  them  do  possess  the  emotions  or 
i  of  joy,  sorrow,  affection,  hope,  fear, 
ibame,  ice. 

g  devoted  so  much  space,  to  that  part  of  the 
•gar ding  instinct  and  reason,  we  have  but 
r  the  analytical  view  of  the  reseaches  on 
Osteology.  We  shall  therefore  merely 
extract  showing  the  conclusion  to  which 
hor  has  arrived  from  his  luminous  and 
investigations.    He  says  :— 

re  entitled  then  to  confirm  that,  with  respect 
1  life,  three  propositions  are  proved,  all  of 
rioeity,  and  still  more,  when  taken,  either 
ly  or  together,  all  leading  to  conclusions  of 
est  importance — 

—that  there  were  no  animals  of  aay  kind  in  Che 
hich  deposited  the  primary  strata,  nor  any  oa 
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the  continent  which  that  ocean  had  left  dry  upon  its 
retreat; 

Secondly — that  the  present  race  of  animals  did  not 
exist  in  the  earlier  successive  stages  and  revolutions 
through  which  the  globe  has  passed ; 

TJUrdly  that  oar  species  did  not  exist  in  those 
earlier  stages  either. 

Now  the  conclusion  to  which  these  propositions 
lead,  and  which  indeed  follows  from  any  one  of  them 
taken  singly,  but  still  more  remarkably  from  the 
whole,  and  most  especially  from  the  last,  is  that  a 
creative  power  must  have  interposed  to  alter  the  or- 
der of  things  in  those  early  times.  That  an  interpo- 
sition of  this  kind  took  place,  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant, about  6000  years  ago,  is  highly  probable  from 
the  physical  and  natural  evidence  alone  which  is  be- 
fore us,  and  to  which  alone  in  this  work  reference 
can  be  made.  But  the  date  is  not  material.  If  at 
an  uncertain  period  before  the  present  condition  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  there  weie  neither  men 
nor  the  present  race  of  creatures,  wild  and  domestic, 
which  people  the  globe,  then  it  follows  that  between 
that  period,  whensoever  it  was,  and  the  earliest  to 
which  the  history  of  the  world  reaches  back,  an  inter- 
position of  power  took  place  to  create  those  animals, 
and  man  among  the  rest.  The  atheistical  argument, 
that  the  present  state  of  things  may  have  lasted  for 
ever,  is  therefore  now  at  an  end.  It  can  no  longer 
be  affirmed  that  all  the  living  tribes  have  gone  on 
from  eternity  continuing  their  species  r  and  that 
while  one  generation  of  these  passed  away  and 
another  came  up  in  endless  and  uninterrupted 
succession,  the  earth  abided  forever.  An  interruption 
and  a  beginning  of  that  succession  has  been  proved. 
The  earth  has  been  shown  not  to  have  forever  abode 
in  its  present  state  ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  demon- 
strated, by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  facts,  to 
have  at  one  time  had  no  existence.  Scepticism 
therefore  can  now  only  be  allowed  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  creative  interposition  ;  and 
on  these  the  facts  shed  no  light  whatever.  But  that 
an  act  of  creation  was  performed  at  one  precise  time 
is  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  any  proposition  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  demonstrated  by  the  same  evi- 
dence, the  induction  of  facts,  upon  which  all  the  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  rest 

It  is  wholly  in  vain  to  argue  that  the  sea  or  the 
earth,  or  the  families  formerly  existing  and  now  ex- 
tinct, or  any  other  created  beings,  or  any  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  as  we  know  it,  or  as  it  has  ever  been  known, 
could  have  made  the  change.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  conceive  how  these  known  forces  ever  could  have 
destroyed  the  earths  former  inhabitants.  But  suppose 
the  approach  of  some  comet  or  other  body  at  different 
times  produced  the  vast  tides  by  which  the  land  was 
successively  swept ;  this  will  not  account  for  new  spe- 
cies and  new  genera  of  living  creatures  having  sprung 
up  both  to  inhabit  the  land  and  to  people  the  waters. 
An  act  of  creation — that  which  would  now  be  admitted 
as  a  direct  interposition  of  a  superior  intelligence  and 
power — must  have  taken  place.  This  is  the  sublime 
conclusion  to  which  these  researches  lead,  conducted 
according  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy, precluding  all  possibility  of  cavil,  accessible 
to  every  one  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  exam- 
ining the  steps  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  they  repose , 
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and  removing  doubt  from  the  mind  in  proportion  as  their 
apprehension  removes  ignorance.  It  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  science  of  Natural  Theology,  and  forms 
a  chapter  as  new  in  kind  as  any  of  the  new  animal 
species  are  in  Natural  History. 

In  dismissing  this  highly  interesting  volume, 
we  cannot  too  highly  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  It  will  elevate  their  thoughts, 
and  expand  their  affections  in  relation  to  the  Cre- 


ator and  Father  of  all  things,  and  will  teach  them 
that  in  great  as  well  as  small  things,  there  is  ever 
present  a  Superintending  Power  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  T>. 

[We  are  not  satisfied  that  all  our  correspondent's 
views  in  regard  to  the  souls  of  animals,  are  correct. 
But  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  discuss 
the  matter  here. — Ed.] 


AAVEN. 


BY      OTWAY      CURRY. 


Aaven  of  the  uncounted  years — 
Aaven  of  the  sleepless  eye — 
Wanderer  of  the  uncounted  years — 
Outcast  of  the  earth  and  sky — 
Worn  of  life  and  weary  grown, 
Turned  him  to  the  shore  unknown. 

Hose  before  him  stern  and  stark, 

One  with  adamantine  wand — 

Warder  of  the  portal  dark — 

Portal  of  the  unknown  land  : 
And  the  warder  wierd  and  grim 
Barred  the  portal  dusk  and  dim. 

»  Wanded  Warder  list  to  me  ! 
'Tis  a  weary  thing  to  roam 
O'er  the  earth  and  o'er  the  sea, 
Tarrying  till  The  Master  come. 
From  the  earth  and  from  the  sea, 
Turn  my  wandering  steps  to  thee. 

«  Lead  me  through  the  sunless  land 

And  the  sable  cities  vast, 

Where  the  silent  myriads  stand — 

Myriads  of  the  ages  past. 

Swift  along  the  shadowy  coast, 
Speed  me — speed  me  to  The  Lost  !'* 

»  Never,"  said  the  Warder  grim, 
"  Till  the  gathering  night  of  time 
Shalt  thou  pass  the  portal  dim — 
Portal  of  the  sunless  clime. 
Ever,  in  thy  ceaseless  quest, 
Wanderer,  restless  after  rest. 

«  But  before  thy  long  and  drear 
Pilgrimage  of  earth  and  main, 
Wouldst  thou  have  The  Lost  appear 
To  thy  longing  eyes  again? 

Reverently  approach,  and  stand 
Close  beside  my  waving  wand. 

"  And — the  swift  wand  following  fast- 
Full  before  my  watching  eye, 
All  the  myriads  of  the  past, 


Age  by  age  shall  pass  thee  by. 
Hither  from  the  land  of  gloom, 
Lo !  the  countless  sleepers  come." 

As  the  meteoric  glow 

Cleaves  the  curtaining  night  aslant, 

Wildly  gleaming  to  and  fro 

Waved  the  wand  of  adamant — 
And  the  buried  ages  came, 
With  their  hosts  of  every  name. 

Swiftly  came,  and  glided  on, 
Sceptred  hand  and  laureled  brow — 
Glided  many  a  queenly  one, 
Nameless  in  the  wide  world  now. 
Murmured  Aaven  in  his  fear, 
<<  Never  will  The  Lost  appear  !" 

From  the  long  and  silent  sleep 
Of  remoter  ages  gone- 
Following  fast  the  wand's  wild  sweep, 
Came  the  long  ranks  filing  on- 
Passed  full  many  a  thronging  host — 
Came  not  still  the  loved,  Hie  Lost. 

Sudden  on  the  watcher's  sight 
Broke,  amidst  the  phantom  throng, 
Beauteous  form  of  maiden  bright, 
Gliding  pensively  along : 

And  the  wondering  Warder's  hand 
Stilled  the  adamantine  wand. 

Wildly,  as  the  vision  came, 
Aaven  from  the  Warder  sprang ; 
And  the  sound  of  Miriam's  name 
Through  the  World  of  Shadows  rang. 
Aaven  to  his  sad  heart  mere 
Clasped  alone  the  lifeless  air. 

Fell  the  adamantine  wand — 
Keeled  the  portal  dusk  and  dim — 
Faded  far  the  Unknown  Land, 
And  the  wanded  Warder  grim  : — 

Miriam  fled  from  earthly  shore, 

And  from  Aaven  evermore. 

From  the  Snow  Flake  for  1846. 


TO    MY    FRIENDS. 


FROM      THE     "GERMAN      OF      SCHILLER. 


My  friends !  there  have  been  fairer  days  than  ours, 
The  past  hath  gathered  more  illustrious  hours ; 
For  even  if  silence  dwelt  on  history's  page, 
The  stones  which  men  unbosom  from  the  sod 
"Would  borrow  tongues  to  tell  how  once  there  trod 
A  race  of  heroes  in  a  nobler  age. 

Bat  'tis  past,  'tis  gone  !  we  cannot  win  it 

Back  from  its  silent  rest ; 
We — we  live  !    Ours  is  each  passing  minute  ! 
Our  portion  is  the  best ! 

My  friends  !  there  yet  are  fairer  climes  than  ours, 
Bright  lands,  with  sky  all  sun,  and  turf  all  flowers — 

So  doth  the  tale  of  many  a  wanderer  say* 
But  if.  what  Nature  to  our  soil  denies, 
Her  sister  Art's  more  bounteous  band  supplies, 
Let  us  rejoice  beneath  that  tempered  ray ! 
If  here  the  laurel  scorn  to  bloom, 
And  winter  seals  the  myrtle's  doom ; 
Yet  may  we  round  our  temples  twine 
The  clusters  of  the  hardier  vine. 

Earth's  greatness  holds  her  court  on  other  shores, 
Where  twice  two  worlds  display  their  treasure-stores, 

"Where  father  Thames  unfolds  his  waters  fair ; 
There,  thousand  vessels  pass  in  beauty  by, 
There  are  all  costly  sights  to  tompt  the  eye, 


And  gold,  the  god  of  earth,  is  mighty  there. 
But  never  is  the  sunlight  seen 

In  tossing  waves  that  foam  and  break  ', 
Tranquil  brooklets,  still  and  sheen, 

These  his  chosen  mirror  make. 

The  very  beggar  at  the  angel's  gate  * 
Can  boast  a  pomp  above  our  Northern  state  ; 
He  looks  on  Rome — eternal,  only,  Rome  ! 
All  beauty  to  his  eager  gaze  is  given, 
Where,  like  a  second  heaven  within  the  heaven, 
St.  Peter  rears  his  wide  and  wondrous  dome. 
But  Rome  in  all  her  majesty 
Is  but  the  grave  of  days  gone  by ; 
There's  life  in  the  more  lowly  flowers 
Which  crown  for  us  the  verdant  hours. 

Ay,  friends  !  in  other  regions  may  appear 
A  greater  life  than  fills  our  humble  sphere  ; 

But  there  is  nothing  new  beneath  the  sky  ; 
And,  lo,  upon  the  world's  successive  stage 
We  see  the  greatness  of  each  passing  age 
Gather  itself  into  our  treasury. 

While  repetition  is  our  earthly  lot, 

Still  fancy  shines  in  youth's  eternal  day  J 
That  which  in  time  or  place  existeth  not, 
That  only,  time  is  powerless  to  decay  ! 

*  Porta  Angelica,  Rome. 


THE    OAKS. 


FROM   THE   GERMAN   OF   KORNER 


'Tis  evening;  mute  are  day's  discordant  sounds ; 
The  sun's  last  parting  rays  are  streaming  red; 
How  full,  how  bold  the  heart  within  me  bounds, 
As  here,  beneath  your  aged  arms  outspread  ; 
Ye  old  true  witnesses  of  times  long  fled, 
In  meditative  mood  I  listless  lie  ! 
Life's  freshest  verdure  tricks  each  ancient  head, 
And  mighty  forms  of  mighty  worlds  gone  by 
Stand  round  us,  robed  in  your  magnificent  majesty. 

Full  many  a  noble  heart  hath  Time  laid  low, 
And  early  death  full  oft  hath  beauty  died; 
Yet  still  departing  evening's  farewell  glow 
Decks  your  rich  leafy  crests  with  wonted  pride. 
Fate  from  your  trunks,  innocuous  and  defied, 
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Retires,  and  Time,  indignant,  threats  in  vain, 
While  from  your  swinging  boughs  re-echoing  wide 
Floats  to  my  ear  no  inarticulate  strain, 
"  All  that  is  great  must  still  in  death  unscathed  remain." 


And  ye  in  death  have  stood !  and  fresh  and  gay 
Stands  each  bold  form  in  green  attire  arrayed ; 
No  pilgrim  roves  beside  the  forest-way 
But  he  must  first  repose  him  in  your  shade  ; 
And  when  your  leaves  beneath  stern  Autumn  fade, 
A  precious,  duteous  offering  still  they  bring ; 
A  pledge  that,  yet,  unharmed  and  undecayed, 
Even  from  their  children's  death  more  flourishing, 
Your  honors  shall  revive  beneath  reviving  Spring. 


NATURE     AND     ART. 


In  one  of  his  recent  "  Letters  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,"  Mr.  Willis  writes  thus  about 
a  picture  he  saw  in  the  Museum  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities, at  Mayence. 

"  In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  gallery  of 
paintings  attached  to  this  museum,  hung  a  small 
picture  that  I  should  think  no  man  could  look  at 
with  an  untroubled  heart.  It  was  by  a  living 
German  artist,  and,  by  its  position  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  its  frame,  seemed  to  be  little  thought  of: 
but  it  was  a  poem  on  canvass,  and  of  wonderful 
pathos  and  beauty.  It  represented  a  young  Ger- 
man peasant  and  his  wife  sitting  by  the  cradle  in 
which  their  child  lay  dead.  The  father  had 
evidently  come  in  at  that  moment  from  his  labor, 
and  had  sunk  upon  a  chair  after  a  glance  into  the 
cradle  that  told  him  all.  Apparently,  it  was  not 
news  unexpected.  His  face  had  the  agony  of 
days  and  nights  steeped  in  its  expression.  He 
sat  with  his  coarse  hand  dropped  upon  the  patched 
coverlet,  calm,  because  his  heart  had  no  more 
fibres  unwrang.  The  painter  has  shewn  his 
genius  in  the  total  on  attractiveness  of  the  man's 
features.  He  is  labor- worn,  ill  drest  and  unam- 
bitious, but  had  a  Heaven  in  his  child  that  would 
have  blest  a  king.  I  am  describing,  however,  a 
part  of  the  picture  that  I  did  not  particularly 
notice  the  first  time' that  I  saw  it.  In  passing 
through  Mayence.  a  second  time,  a  few  days  after, 
I  went  to  see  it  once  more,  and  the  father's  look, 


then,  first  impressed  roe.  But  the  mother  was 
the  chief  effort  of  the  painter.  She  is  a  young 
woman  of  no  more  than  enough  beauty  to  be  a 
peasant's  fireside  angel,  but  with  a  face  of  bound- 
less every-day  tenderness,  and  capacity  as  bound- 
less for  mental  suffering.  A  crucifix,  which  6he 
now  forgets,  is  dropping  from  her  fingers.  She 
had  turned  from  the  cradle  when  her  child  died, 
but  remains  motionless  on  her  chair.  Her  limbs 
have  relaxed  from  a  position  of  intense  watching, 
and  her  posture  expresses  most  speakingly,  an 
agony  of  despair  that  hope  has  just  given  way  to. 
A  few  phials  and  the  play-things  of  the  child  lie 
around  the  cradle.  In  the  back-ground  stands  a 
humble  servant  girl,  with  clasped  hands,  gazing 
with  heart-broken  pity  upon  her  mistress.  The 
room  looks  breathlessly  still.  Somehow,  the 
cottage  furniture  expressed  that  the  child  was  all 
they  had  on  earth  that  was  beautiful,  and  that 
to-morrow  they  would  come  back,  from  the 
grave,  to  a  home  utterly  unsoftened  in  its  desola- 
tion. I  know  not  how  to  express  to  yon  the 
wonderful  absence  of  design  for  effect  with 
which  this  touching  picture  is  painted.  It  does 
not  seem  intended  to  be  seen.  It  looks  mute  and 
sorrowfully  truthful,  like  a  picture  an  angel  might 
have  drawn,  to  show  in  heaven  how  they  sutler 
on  earth.  The  artist  evidently  painted  with  the 
world  forgot,  and  had  the  sufferer's  knowledge  of 
the  agonies  he  portrayed." 


HEART    MIRRORS. 


B  Y 


A  U  G. 


J. 


H 


D  U  6  A  N  N  E  . 


Lovebs  once  in  magic  mirrors 

Sought  their  distant  loves  to  see — 

Calmed  their  fears,  or  woke  new  terrors 
By  the  power  of  witcherie. 

Ah !  there  needeth  for  my  being 
Magic  skill  noT  wizard  art — 

Still  thy  gentle  form  I  'm  seeing 
In  the  mirror  of  my  heart. 

Still,  as  Fortune,  oft  beguiling. 
Greets  me  with  a  loving  kiss, 


In  my  heart-glass,  bright  and  shining. 
I  beheld  thee  share  my  bliss ! 

And  when  o'er  my  spirit  lonely 
Falleth  sorrow's  darksome  cloud, 

On  my  glass  I  see  thee  only 

Sad,  and  dark,  and  sorely  bowed  ! 

Thus  'twould  be  wert  thou  but  near  m« 
Thus  it  seems  when  far  thou  art — 

Still  thy  smiles  to  life  endear  me — 
Still  thy  sorrows  cloud  my  heart ! 
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"With  this  number  closes  the  fourth  volume  of  our 
Magazine.  Of  the  past  we  need  not  speak.  That 
can  and  has  been  judged  of  by  all  of  our  readers.  To 
the  future  we  turn  our  eyes.  Important  changes  and 
improvements  are  to  be  made.  Both  editor  and 
publishers  have  fully  satisfied  themselves  that  a  first 
rate  magazine — that  is,  a  magazine  with  original 
literary  matter  from  the  best  writers,  and  steel  en- 
gravings from  American  artists  of  the  first  ability — 
cannot  be  given  for  less  than  three  dollars  per  annum. 
Ambitious  to  stand  decidedly  in  the  front  rank,  they 
have  determined  that,  hereafter,  the  price  shall  be 
three  dollars.  With  thin  advance  in  price  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  improvement  in  every  department 
of  the  work — literary,  typographical,  and  artistic. 
We  have  fully  made'  up  our  minds,  that  Arthur's 
Magazine,  for  next  year,  shall  be  (he  best  and  the 
handsomest,  and  we  know  that  we  will  not  be  de- 
ceived. 


NSW     PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart  have  published  a  splendid 
quarto  annual,  entitled  "  The  Diadem  for  1846,  a 
Present  for  all  Seasons ,  with  Ten  Engravings  after 
Pictures  by  Leutze,  Truman,  fyc."  It  is  edited  by 
a  gentleman  of  approved  literary  taste,  and  the  wri- 
ters are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  Several  of 
the  pieces  are  translated  from  the  German.  The 
embellishments  are  all  mezzotints  by  Sartain  from 
original  pictures  chosen  with  reference  to  their  adapta- 
tion for  mezzotint  engraving.  The  portrait  of  the 
late  E.  L.  Carey,  Esq.  one  of  the  most  munificent 
patrons  of  American  art,  is  one  of  the  embellishments 
of  the  volume. 

Messrs.  Walker  &  Gillis  have  just  published  a 
»  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  containing  twenty-Jive  Eulogies  and  Ser- 
mons delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  Death.11  This  i  s 
an  exceedingly  popular  work,  embracing  choice  com- 
positions from  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in 
the  country,  delivered  on  an  interesting  occasion. 

Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  published  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  IngersolPs  "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain."  This  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  historical  literature.  As  it  relates  to|recent 
events,  some  of  the  actors  concerned  have  complained 
of  misrepresentation,  and  considerable  newspaper 
vituperation  has  followed. — This  is  a  matter  of  course. 
But  the  reading  public  will  not  be  prevented  by  the 
circumstance  from  recognizing  the  sterling  value  of 
Mr  Ingersoll's  learning  and  research. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Messrs.  E.  Ferrett 
&  Co.'s  beautiful  annual,  the  «  Snow  Flake."  It 
is  "  buying  golden  opinions,  of  all  sorts  of  men,"  as 
the  public  journals  abundantly  testify.  But  this  firm 
are  not  content  to  delight  the  public  with  only  one 
book  of  this  class.     Their  "  Musical  Annual,"  just 
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published,  with  gorgeous  illuminated  titles  and  an 
invaluable  collection  of  popular  music  is  already  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  parlors  and  boudoirs  of  town 
and  country  throughout  the  land.  The  same  firm 
have  issued  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  HalVs  "  Sketches 
of  Irish  Character"  with  numerous  engravings  on 
steel  and  wood,  done  up  in  rich  binding.  This 
volume  is  also  selling  extensively  as  gn  annual. 
Messrs.  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  not  forgotten  the  children 
in  their  annual  arrangements.  Their  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Kriss  Kringle's  Christmas  Tree,  is 
destined  to  find  its  place  in  many  a  capacious  stock- 
ing hung  in  the  chimney  corner  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Messrs.  Walker  &  Gillis  have  issued  No.  10  of 
Dr.  Frost's  "Pictorial  History  of  t/te  World," 
completing  volume  first,  and  forming  a  complete 
Ancient  History  of  the  world,  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings in  the  highest  style  of  art.  A  second  edition  of 
this  work  is  already  called  for,  although  but  one 
third  of  the  numbers  are  published. 

Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  published,  as  a 
part  of  their  Foreign  Library,  «  Memoirs  of  Beu- 
vennto  Cellini.  Translated  by  Roscoe."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  pieces  of  auto- 
biography that  ever  was  written.  Iiorace  Walpole 
pronounced  it  as  amusing  as  any  novel.  It  is  worth 
a  dozen  novels,  not  only  on  account  of  its  singular 
exhibition  of  original  character,  the  interesting  inci- 
dents narrated,  and  the  important  historical  events 
brought  into  view,  but  also  from  its  psychological 
value,  as  exhibiting  the  strangest  paradoxes  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

Messrs.  Paine  &  Burgess  have  published  the 
"  Autobiography  of  Affieri"  a  work  which  we 
commend  to  our  readers  as  a  suitable  companion  to 
the  Memoirs,  of  Cellini.  The  great  Italian  tragic 
writer  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  sculptor.  The 
displays  of  his  character  are  not  less  ingenuous,  and 
his  adventures  not  less  interesting.  One  is  surprised 
at  the  narrow  system  of  education  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  not  less  than  at  the  vigor  of  genius  which 
burst  through  these  iron  fetters,  and  astonished  the 
world  with  the  splendor  and  force  of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  has  published 
«  The  Songs  of  our  Land,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Mary  E.  Hewitt."  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  contributed 
|many  beautiful  poems  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
our  time,  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  her 
acknowledged  ability,  and  fine  classical  taste,  to  col- 
lect her  poems  into  a  beautiful  volume  like  the  one 
before  us,  and  give  them  to'  the  world  in  an  abiding 
form. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York,  and  Mr. 
George  S.  Appleton,  Philadelphia,  have  published 
»  Puritanism  ;  or,  a  Churchman *s  Defence  against 
its  Aspersio?is,  by  an  Appeal  to  its  own  History. 
By  Thomas  Coit,  D.  D."  This  volume  is  a  sort  of 
special  plea  against  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  endeavoring 
to  prove  that  their  motives  were  base  and  worldly. 
'\  Such  a  mode  of  proof  as  the  author  has  recourse  to, 
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might  be  used  to  prove  any  dogma,  however  para- 
doxical. It  is  true  that  the  Pilgrims  came  to  New 
England,  not  to  establish  religious  liberty,  as  it  is 
how  understood ;  but  to  found  a  community  of  Puri- 
tans, from  which  other  sects  were  to  be  excluded. 
They  never  pretended  to  have  any  other  subject  in 
view.  But  is  also  true,  that  they  encountered  every 
form  of  peril  and  suffering,  in  obedience  to  a  reli- 
gious sentiment ;  and  this  fact  will  always  command  \ 
for  them  the  same  degree  of  reverence  which  has 
hitherto  been  accorded  to  them,  by  all  who  recognize 
the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being  to 
the  sensual. 

The  book  is  ably  written,  and  will  be  eagerly  read 
by  all  parties. 

Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  now  completed  the 
publication  of  Horace  Wal pole's  »  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third"  in  two  8  vo.  volumes.  It 
is  an  extremely  interesting  work,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  man  of  first  rate  talent,  ample  fortune,  literary 
leisure,  and  the  very  best  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion, both  as  to  public  events,  and  the  secret  springs 
of  court  influence,  during  the  period  of  which  he 
writes.  Whatever  other  histories  of  this  reign  may 
have  been  written,  they  have  still  left  a  hiatus  which 
no  writer  was  so  well  qualified  to  fill  up  as  Horace 
Walpole. 

Messrs.  E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  continue  their  publication 
of  Miss  Pickering's  novels.  «  The  Merchant's 
Daughter"  has  been  issued  since  our  last.  The  same 
firm  have  also  published  "  The  Whip-poor-Wili,"  a 
poem,  by  General  Morris,  with  a  steel  illustration  to 
each  verse,  from  an  original  design  by  Weir, — a  beau- 
tiful gift  book.  They  have  also  published,  in  the 
usual  style  of  their  cheap  novels,.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's 
««  Groves  of  Blarney,"  »  Minstrel  Love,"  by  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  and  "  Jonee  Smiley" 
a  first  rate  Yankee  story,  by  H.  Hastings  Weld.  For 
characterization,  description,  quiet  humor,  and  sound 
moral,  this  story  may  claim  a  first  rate  place. 

Among  the  recent  issues  of  cheap  music,  with 
richly  illuminated  colored  titles,  published  by  Messrs. 
E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  are  "  Music  from  La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  «  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  "Dermot  Astore, 
{the  reply  to  Kathleen  Mavourneen")  «  A  set  of 
New  Quadrilles  ^  by  John  Strauss"  "  Music  from 
tlie  Opera  of  Norma"  «  Music  from  the  Opera  of 
tJie  Postillion  of  Lonjemeau,"  "  Music  from  the 
Opera  of  t/ie  Enchantress."  Two  of  their  recent 
issues  of  cheap  music  are  gorgeous  in  embellishment. 
These  are  « JuUietfs  Chimes  Quadrilles"  which 
exhibits  a  cliime  of  bells  performed  by  goblins, — also 
the  characters  in  Dickens's  celebrated  story  of  the, 
<<  Chimes,"  dancing  a  quadrille  to  the  goblin  music. 
This  is  drawn  by  Newsam,  and  colored  and  gilded  in 
a  style  that  defies  competition.  The  other,  "  Julien's 
Original  Mazurka,  No.  1,  or  the  Cellarius  Valse," 
which  is  embellished  by  a  rich  colored  view  of  a  Ball 
Room,  with  ornamental  border,  &c. 

Mr.  Edward  Walker,  of  New  York,  has  published 
"  The  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers,  from  the  Literary 
Miscellanies  of  John  Milton  Stearns"  This  work 
is  prettily  bound,  and  embellished  with  two  neat  wood 
cuts.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable,  and 
the  publisher  has  done  his  part  excellently  well.  The 
literary  portion  of  the  work  appears  to  be  made  up  from 


some  gentleman's  college  themes,  written  during  his 
sophomore  year. 

Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart  have  published.— The 
Historical  Essays  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Dix  and  d } Etudes  Historiques"  and  Narra- 
tives of  live  Merovingian  Era,  or  Scenes  of  the 
Sixth  Century ,  with  an  Autobiographical  Preface. 
By  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  Author  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans" 
This  reprint  has  been  expected  with  much  impatience 
by  the  historical  savans.  It  comes  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  brilliant  of  the  new  school  of 
French  historians,  and  will  be  read  with  eager  interest. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  this  volume,  and  the  style 
in  which  they  are  treated,  will  make  it  a  suitable 
and  worthy  companion  of  the  celebrated  Miscellanies 
of  T.  B.  Macauley. 

publishers'    department. 

The  plate  of  Juliet,  in  this  number,  is  a  gem  in 
its  way.  It  was  engraved  for  us  by  Mr.  Jackman  of 
New  York.  A  sweeter  picture  has  not  graced  asy 
Magazine,  this  year,  we  know.  In  our  January 
number,  we  shall  give  another  beautiful  plate  from 
his  burin — and  many  more  during  next  year.  Child- 
ren at  the  Spring,  is  likewise  a  fine  engraving,  and 
cannot  fail  to  please  every  one. 

Arthurs  Magazine  for  1846.— By  a  reference  to 
the  Prospectus  of  our  new  volume,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  raised  the  price  of  this  Magazine  from 
$2  to  $3  per  annum,  in  order  to  give  ourselves  more 
scope,  and  enable  us  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
periodicals  in  this  country.  We  can  never  be  satis* 
fied  to  hold  a  second  place.  The  vol.  for  1846 
will  be  greatly  improved  in  every  respect.  Belter 
paper,  better  printing,  better  plates,  and  more  of  them, 
and  better  reading  matter,  will  be  given.  The  very 
best  talent  that  can  be  procured  in  the  country  will 
be  engaged  upon  the  work  in  its  various  departments. 
In  each  number  we  will  give  three  of  the  finest  steel 
plates  that  can  be  procured,  and  original  articles  from 
writers  of  the  highest  literary  reputation  in  the 
country. 

To  Subscribers. — In  accordance  with  a  rale  of 
this  office,  all  subscriptions  in  the  country  are  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  are 
paid.  Our  country  friends  will  please  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  let  us  hear  from  them  in  the  way  of  re- 
newals quite  early.  Our  January  number  will  be  « 
a  rich  specimen  in  the  way  of  magazines.  If  any 
have  doubts  about  going  on  with  us  another  year, 
let  them  send  for  a  specimen  of  the  new  vol.  which 
will  be  ready  early  in  December.  The  sight  of  it 
will  decide  all  the  wavering — of  that  we  are  well 
assured. 

Prospectus  of  our  New  Volume. — The  prospecr 
tus  for  our  new  volume  will  be  found  upon  the  cove- 
this  month.  To  those  of  our  brethren  of  the  Press, 
who  feel  disposed  to  give  it  a  few  insertions  in  their 
papers,  we  shall  feel  very  happy  to  exchange,  and  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  ourselves  under  a  ptf' 
ticular  obligation. 
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ORIGINAL    AMERICAN    VIEWS.  — NO.    III. 

INDIANA   KNOBS,    NEAR   NEW    ALBANY,    INDIANA. 


The  beautiful  view  which  forms  the  third  of  our  >, 
series,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  among  a  range 
of  high  and  abrupt  hills  known  as  the  Indiana  Knobs, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  New  Albany.  The  scenery 
around  is  wild,  bold,  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme, 
presenting  to  the  lover  of  nature  a  constant  change  of 
view  truly  delightful.  The  suddenness  of  the  various 
ascents  and  descents,  the  bold  bluffs,  around  and  up 
and  down  which,  the  high  road  winds,  keeps  the 
traveler  in  a  state  of  continual  surprise  and  admiration, 
provided  that,  should  he  be  a  stage  traveler,  he  can  so  far 
forget  the  bodily  infirmities  consequent  upon  being  almost 
shaken  to  death,  as  to  allow  free  exercise  to  his  intel- 
lect. To  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  the 
scenery  from  which  our  engraving  is  drawn  teems  with 
beauty — while  the  traveler,  whose  pleasure  is  enhanced 
by  the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  his  route,  has 
ample  food  for  the  gratification  of  such  an  outlandish 
fancy. 

These  Indiana  Knobs  are  traversed  by  the  mail 
stages,  and  the  road  along  which  the  stage  creeps  is 
certainly  very  much  less  level  than  a  bowling  green — 
up  hill  and  down  dale — clinging  as  it  were  to  the 
hill  side — every  instant  being  shaken  and  jolted  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  the  ram- 
shackled  old  coach  holds  together,  or  how  the  full- 
blooded  and  high-spirited  horses  are  kept  from  bolting 
over  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  dashing  themselves, 
coach,  driver,  passengers  and  all  to  atoms.  Yet, 
'spite  of  all  the  natural  difficulties — 'spite  of  rickety 
coaches,  which  every  now  and  then  lose  linchpins  or 
some  other  equally  important  part — the  stages  get 
through,  and  the  passengers  escape  broken  limbs — 
albeit  they  are  so  shaken  as  to  have  no  bone  in  their 
bodies  free  from  soreness. — Snch  a  ride  over  these 
knobs  is  sure  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  The  whole 
scenery  through  that  section  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
abounds  in  wood  and  prairie,  and  thoroughly  beautiful 
it  is,  diversified  in  every  possible  degree  of  variety, 
offering  combinations  of  wood,  hill,  and  dale — bold 
bluffs  and  gently  undulating  declivities,  with  wide 
expanses  of  open  ground,  each  in  its  turn  claiming 
attention  and  exciting  admiration.  The  inequality  of 
the  roads  appear  in  keeping  with  the  scene,  and  if  it 
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sometimes  happens  that  the  bridge  over  an  unusually 
deep  ravine  has  broken  in,  and  the  coach  has  to  get 
down  a  descent  like  the  side  of  a  house,  from  which 
the  horses  recede  and  draw  back  with  affright,  the 
momentary  feeling  of  anxiety  is  lost  in  the  eager 
curiosity  to  comprehend  how  the  difficulty  can  possibly 
be  overcome  ;  while,  as  the  coach  ascends  the  opposite 
hill,  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  almost 
miraculous  performance,  absorb  every  faculty. 

To  fully  enjoy  such  a  ride,  and  to  see  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  western    stage    travel,  it   is 
necessary  that  the  traveler  should  be  a  solitary  one, 
and  that  the  weather  should   be   excessively  cold — the 
writer  enjoyed  these   advantages,  being  alone  in  the 
various  coaches  during  an  uninterrupted  journey  of 
three  days  and  nights — the    clear,  piercing,  bracing 
atmosphere    of   the  prairies,    although   delightful    to 
■breathe,  while  circulating  the   blood,  felt  a  vast  deal 
too  cold  to  one  who  had  to  remain  motionless,  with 
his  blood  stagnating,  unless  a  slight  impetus  happened 
to  be  given  to  circulation  by  some  unusually  severe 
shock  from  the  uneven  road.     Warm  clothing  and  a 
fair  stock  of  patience  would  get  a  man  through  these 
difficulties,  were  they  all — but  still  greater  existed — 
there  was  scarcely  any    food   to   be   procured.     In 
eastern  traveling,  capital  inns  are  to  be  found  at  cer- 
tain points,  where  the  hungry  traveler  may  lay  in  a 
stock  of  that  animal  comfort  so  essential  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  system,  caused  by  the  "  wear  and 
tear"  consequent  upon  long  and  uninterrupted  journies, 
but  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  woods  no  such  comforts 
await  him — the  fresh  horses  are  obtained  at  a  place 
which  looks  as  though  it  never  had  contained  any 
food,   and  the  drivers — a  new   one  each  stage — are 
destitute  of  all  consideration  for  the  passenger,  think- 
ing that  as  they  have  supplied  their  wants  and  are 
ready  to  start,  he  ought  to  be  so  likewise — when  by 
good  fortune  there  is  a  place  found  at  which  a  meal 
can  be  had — good  or  bad — it  is  eaten  with  a  relish 
which  nothing  but  keen  appetite  and  long  fasting  can 
produce ;  a  relish  materially  heightened  by  a  know- 
ledge that  a  most  interesting  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
when  and  where  the  next  will  be  eaten. 

E.  F. 


SOME. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SKETCHES  IN  ITALY." 


Who  has  not  longed  to  visit  Rome  ?  What  heart 
is  not  bound  to  her  by  the  meshes  of  various  associa- 
tions?— the  studies  of  schoolboy  days — the  deeper 
reading  of  maturer  life — the  dreamings  of  fancy—  the 
retrospections  of  memory — the  musings  of  wisdom — 
all  bind  us  to  the  city  of  the  Ceesars : — mother  of 
empires !  cradle  of  arts !  great  treasurerhouse  of 
human  wisdom !  It  is  not  strange  that  the  gaze  of 
the  world  should  be  fixed  upon  her  who  so  strongly 
hath  influenced  the  destinies  of  man.  Her  history  is 
the  grandest  human  record  ever  penned  for  "  the 
teaching  of  the  nations,"  and  all  people  and  classes, 
may  turn  to  it  with  interest,  and  study  it  with  profit. 

From  Rome  the  statesman  learns  his  most  valua- 
ble and  enlarged  lessons  of  civil  policy.  In  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  her  single  state,  he 
traces  the  operation  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
human  government.  Rome  teaches  the  patriot  to 
feel  that  it  is  indeed,  "dnlce  et  decorum  pro  patria 
mori;"  and  from  the  example  of  her  worthies  he 
learns  to  emulate  the  devotion  of  Camillus,  and  the 
integrity  of  Cincinnatus.  From  the  campaigns  of 
Caesar,  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  Antony ;  the 
soldier  adds  to  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war ; 
while,  from  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  the  jurist  is 
embued  with  the  soundest  principles  of  law  to  guide 
society  aright  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  peace.  The 
poet  climbs  Parnassus  in  the  delightful  companionship 
of  Virgil;  and  the  friend  of  Msacsenas  leads  the 
votary  of  the  muses  to  the  purest  fountains  of 
Helicon. 

To  her  the  Christian  looks  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest; for  far  back  in  the  gloom  of  her  history,  he 
perceives  the  divine  form  of  Religion,  emerging 
from  the  horrors  of  relentless  persecution,  and  shed- 
ding upon  the  night  of  Paganism  the  dawning  efful- 
gence of  the  gospel  of  Christ !  There  is  scarcely  a 
virtue  which  has  honored,  or  a  vice  which  has 
disgraced  our  nature  ;  scarcely  a  character  which,  in 
the  full  proportions  of  its  manliness,  commands  our 
admiration ;  or,  in  the  depth  of  its  malignity,  receives 
our  scorn  ;  that  has  not  its  prototype  in  Rome.  The 
rapt  soul  of  the  artist,  in  his  wildest  moments  of 
imagining,  has  never  conceived  images  of  beauty 
surpassing  those  which  grew  into  divinities  on  the 
canvass  of  her  painters ;  or  were  invested  with  the 
immortality  of  marble  by  the  chisels  of  her  sculptors. 
The  richest  fancy  that  ever  revelled  in  creations  of 
magnificence,  scarcely  built  up  in  the  regions  of  the 
air,  mansions  more  splendid  than  those  which  covered 
the  Palatine,  and  from  the  heights  of  the  Capotoline, 
overlooked  Imperial  Rome  ! 

To  the  eye  of  intelligent  observation,  the  records 
of  time,  through  all  the  lapse  of  his  long  ages, 
present  no  spectacle  so  absorbing  in  its  grandeur  as 
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the  Mistress    of   the  World  at  the   height   of  her 
power. 

Within  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles,  the  city  which 
Augustus  "  found  brick,  and  left  marble,"  concentered 
in  itself  the  choicest  treasures  of  a  subjugated  world. 
Its  streets  were  lined  with  palaces — its  heights 
crowded  with  temples — its  altars  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  trophies;  from  the  rude  bow  of  the 
Scythian  hunter,  to  the  golden  vessels  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  In  all  directions  were  indications  of 
the  renown  or  wealth  of  the  city.  Here,  a  triumphal 
column — there,  a  towering  arch — here,  a  commem- 
orative pillar— there,  a  majestic  amphitheatre.  Her 
population  were  at  times  turbulent,  vicious,  and 
unjust ;  but  there  was  still  about  them  two  noble 
characteristics ;  a  lofty  pride  of  citizenship,  which 
nothing  could  overawe :  and  an  energy,  sturdy, 
Romany  and  indomitable,  which  nothing  could  daunt- 
From  this  splendid  centre  the  radii  of  her  greatness 
penetrated  the  world — her  legions  swept  every  land— 
the  sword  of  her  leaders  opened  the  way  for  the 
wisdom  of  her  sages,  and  the  codes  of  her  jurists; 
and  civilization  and  art  were  Rome's  gifts  to  the 
vanquished. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  investigation  of 
the  supposed  causes  of  her  downfall.  They  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned  for  ages,  and 
are  spread  out  on  the  pages  of  Gibbon.  The  great 
reason  of  her  decay,  however,  it  needs  but  little 
learning  to  understand.  From  the  first  gathering  of 
the  rude  followers  of  Romulus,  to  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  her  affairs  were  directed  by  that  Unknown 
God,  to  whom  the  altar  of  the  Acropolis  was  in 
ignorance  inscribed — in  the  accomplishment  of  whose 
great  purposes  nations  are  instruments,  and  their 
thousand  years  of  existence  but  as  a  single  day. 

Her  power  had  banded  the  nations  together — had 
made  communications  with  the  various  tribes  of  earth 
practicable.  She  had  filled  the  measure  of  her 
appointed  usefulness,  and,  while  the  stupendous  fabric 
of  her  greatness  was  even  yet  tottering  to  its  fall, 
the  Cross  was  speeding  on  in  the  path  of  the  Eagle — 
and  the  soldiers  of  Christianity  were  succeeding  the 
Legionaries  of  Rome. 

From  these  cursory  reflections,  let  us  turn  to  the 
immediate  object  of  our  article,  which  is  to  enjoy 
together  some  glimpses  of  the  city  as  the  traveler  finds 
it  at  this  day. 

Let  us  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  city,  in  its 
whole  extent,  from  some  neighboring  eminence,  and  for 
that  purpose  place  ourselves  upon  the  wooded  heights 
of  Albano.  To  the  left,  the  Campagna  stretches,  bare 
and  unbroken,  to  Ostia  and  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  To  the  right,  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  is  the  old  Tusculum,  and,  above  it,  the  site  of 
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nibel'i  most  celebrated  Italian  camp,  from  which 
retreating  general  looked  out  for  the  last  time 

i  die  great  rival  of  Carthage.     Yet  farther  on, 

owered  in  woods,  lies  Tivoli,  with  its  lovely  val- 
and    glancing    Cascatelles.      Upon    the    plain 

ath,  a  circle  of  white  marks  the  spot  where  the 

!»  of  the  Lake  Regillos 

"  Once  bubbled  with  crimson  foam, 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 
Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome." 

ediately  beneath  us  stretches  the  vast  plain  which 
the  site  of  the  old  city,  now  thickly  strewn  with 
en  column,  capital,  and  fane."  Yonder  rise  the 
ive  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla — there,  run,  in 
•accession,  the  arches  of  the  Old  Acquaduct.  In 
field  stands  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipioa — <<  whose 
1  urn  contains  no  ashes  now — "  there,  is  the 
sanctified  by  the  heroic  strife  of  the  Horatii. 
>r  Oasis  in  the  Desert  of  Ruin,  is  the  sacred 
where  Numa  communed  with  his  divine  coun- 
And  the  waters  of  Egeria's  Crystal  Spring 

'■'  Babble  from  the  base  of  the  cleft  Statue." 

i  the  green  hills 

e  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 

e  quick-eyed  lizzard  rustles;  and  the  bills 

summer  birds  make  music  as  ye  pass : 

>wers,  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 

>lore  the  passing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 

ace  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass : — 

i  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes 

>y  the  breath  of  Heaven,  seems  colored  by  its  skies." 

stern,  round  tower  of  other  days,  veiled  with 
thousand  years  of  ivy,"  is  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
In  the  distance,  the  Pyramid  of  Cains 
nits  the  air  with  its  clear  outline,  and,  beyond, 
ne,  with  her  towers  and  columns— her  crowded 
as,  and  crumbling  ruins — the  Tiber  flashing  in 
it,  and  the  domes  and  palaces  of  the  Monte 
»  upheaved  to  heaven,  as  if  by  Titan  hands ! 
>  cannot  be  called  a  beautiful  city.  For  miles 
sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  barren  and  almost 
■in  or  campagna,  which  environs  it  with  a 
pestilence  and  desolation.  It  impresses  the 
ingg  traveler  favorably,  from  the  single  point 
ich  we  have  already  viewed  it ;  and  nothing 
nowledge  of  the  treasures  which  are  contained 
pom,  and  the  associations  which  surround  it 
try,  could  save  him  from  disappointment,  as 
ge  rolls  under  its  gateway,  and  he  feels  that 
tie  Eternal  City.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
aetimes  they  scarcely  rise  above  the  dignity 
■«  call  alUys.  The  houses  have  a  dingy  and 
i  look,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is  filthy  to  a 
lieh  is  positively  nauseating ! — it  looks  as  if 
attion  were  not  only  devoid  of  souls,  as  they 
e,  but  -were  destitute  of  the  senses  of  sight 
besides.  Like  all  European  capitals,  it  has 
trest,  where  is  concentered  its  finest  shops, 
ilendifP  palaces,  its  greatest  concourse  of  life ; 
ich  the  appearance  and  habits  of  its  people 
dvantageoualy  studied.  This  thoroughfare, 
tiled  the  Cor  so,  runs  through  the  city  from 


its  northern  extremity  to  the  base  of  the  Capitoline 
hill.  It  is  paved  with  round  stones,  and  blessed  with 
side-walks  only  in  a  portion  of  its  length.  During  the 
day  it  is  quiet,  and  somewhat  dull,  and  affords  but 
little  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  population ;  but,  as 
the  sun  sinks,  and  the  cool  breath  of  the  perima  sera 
comes  laden  with  freshness  and  perfume  from  the 
Alban  Hills,  or  the  far  heights  of  Soracte,  the  current 
of  life  sets  through  it  with  a  rapidity  and  volume 
which  affords  the  looker-on  a  fair  opportunity  of 
beholding  all  the  varieties  of  its  people.  From  the 
recesses  of  his  shop,  where,  all  day  long,  he  has  been 
exerting  his  ingenuity  in  making  the  credulous 
foreigner  pay  enormous  prices  for  his  cameos,  the 
dealer  comes  forth,  and  the  expression  of  cunning 
which  marks  his  narrow  features  gives  you  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  his  class. 

The  beggars,  a  motley  and  numerous  throng,  who, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  have  been  coiled  up  in 
the  shade  of  a  wall,  or  under  the  steps  of  a  temple, 
resume  their  monotonous  drone,  and  ragged,  filthy, 
and  miserable,  they  dog  the  steps  of  the  passers-by, 
until  charity  loses  its  dignity  as  a  virtue,  and  becomes 
the  result  of  imperative  necessity. 

Troops  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population  are 
pouring  into  the  open  portals  of  the  churches,  or 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  steps,  in  all  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  feeling,  which  may  excite  sympathy  if  it 
fails  to  command  respect. 

In  mis  devout  crowd  you  may  ever  be  sure  of 
finding  rare  specimens  of  human  misery,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  ugliest  female  physiognomies  which  Rome 
can  furnish.  The  greater  number  of  the  worshippers 
are  women,  for  in  Catholic,  as  well  as  in-  Protestant 
countries,  the  majority  of  those  who  are  found  in  the 
churches,  are  of  the  sex  who,  from  the  superior  purity  ' 
of  their  lives,  have  perhaps  less  need  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  temple.  I  am  not,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  all  the  worshippers  are  women, 
or  that  all  are  of  the  same  low  class.  There  is 
always  an  admixture,  and  the  haughtiest  lady  may 
sometime*  be  seen  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  poorest 
peasant. 

But,  from  the  poor  who  are  kneeling  at  the  altar, 
let  us  turn  to  the  crowd  now  filling  the  Corso.  The 
street  is  alive  with  carriages.  From  the  courtyard  of 
every  palace  a  stylish  equipage  comes  dashing  out ; 
the  coachman  in  a  uniform  as  elegant  as  a  field 
Marshall's,  and  the  footmen  outshining  militia  captains 
in  their  bravery  of  colors  and  embroidery.  This 
heavy  and  mis-shapen  concern,  which  is  called  a  coach 
by  courtesy,  looking  as  hot  as  Vesuvius  in  the  intensity 
of  its  bright  red  paint,  picked  out  with  gilding ;  its 
driver,  and  its  three  attendant  lacqueys  on  the  foot 
board,  rigged  out  in  scarlet  coats,  cocked  hats,  and  red 
plash  unmentionables ;  is  the  state  equipage  of  a 
Cardinal,  who  is  wending  his  way  to  the  Quirinale,  on 
a  visit  to  the  Pope.  That  light  and  elegant  vehicle, 
whirling  along  with  four  prancing  greys,  is  the  drosky 
of  a  Russian  Princess.  This  snug  little  box  of  a 
carriage,  painted  a  subdued  green ;  hung  so  low  that 
its  floor  is  almost  on  the  level  of  the  street;  and 
rolling  along  with  a  sort  of  conscious  air  of  comfort 
and  wealth,  is  the  Brougham  of  an  English  milor ! 
That  old  hack,  whose  cushions  are  none  of  the 
newest,  and  whose   tired  horses  have  been  trotting 
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all  day  long  from  the  Pizza  di  Spagna  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  are  now  dozing  over  the  anticipated 
delights  of  the  stable ;  is  the  extempore  state  carriage 
of  a  party  of  Yankee  Boys,  who  are  evidently  uncon- 
cerned about  the  figure  they  cut  in  such  an,  assemblage 
of  full  dress  equipages,  and  with  caps  on  head,  and 
shirt  collars  turned  over,  (two  unfailing  signs,  by  the 
way,  of  an  American  on  the  continent,)  are  looking  an 
independent  as  kings  should  be,  and  as  full  of  curiosity 
as  Yankees  are.  This  exquisite  barouche,  in  which 
the  taste  of  a  woman  has  evidently  been  consulted, 
before  which  four  beautiful  horses  are  curvetting  and 
prancing  beneath  the  whips  of  two  handsome  boys, 
who,  dressed  in  jackets  of  silk,  and  breeches  of  white 
leather,  with  postillion  boots,  and  tasteful  caps  of  dark 
velvet,  bestride  the  leader  and  near  horse ;  is  the  last 
in  the  long  train  now  rolling  on  to  the  Forum ;  and 
leaning  back  upon  its  cushions  is  a  lady  of  the  princely 
family  of  the  Borghese,  one  who  will  serve  as  our 
type  of  the  Patrician  beauty  of  Rome. 

Her  figure  is  of  the  middle  size — somewhat  between 
the  slight  gracefulness  of  an  American  girl,  and  the 
developed  beauty  of  an  English  woman— the  feet,  one 
of  which  is  just  touching  the  front  seat,  are  small,  and 
beautifully  shaped — the  hands,  which  are  crossed 
before  her,  equally  evince  the  purity  of  her  blood — the 
hair,  which  is  half-hidden  by  her  light  bonnet,  is 
smooth,  and  black  as  a  raven's  wing— the  contour  of 
the  features  is  purely  classic— the  forehead  is  fair  and 
high — the  brows  arched  and  delicately  pencilled — the 
eyes  are  soft,  black  and  lustrous  ;  and  a  world  of  fiery 
passion  and  dreamy  feeling  seems  shaded  by  the  long 
lashes  which  droop  veil-like  before  them — the  com- 
plexion is  a  clear,  transparent  olive,  and  the  tout 
ensemble,  just  what  Canova  delighted  to  embody  in 
marble,  or  Titian  to  breathe  into  canvass. 

While  the  carriage  of  the  high-born  lady  is  whirling 
around  the  Collosseum,  let  us  join  the  throng  of 
loungers,  who  are  discussing  the  news  of  the  day  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  see  if  we  cannot  hit  off 
some  daguereotype  likenesses  of  "  the  bone  and 
sinew,"  who  are  congregated  there.  This  "  Square 
of  the  People,"  as  it  may  be  literally  translated,  is  a 
double  semi-circle  of  considerable  extent,  sorrounded 
with  handsome  and  uniform  buildings.  At  one  end 
it  is  terminated  by  the  most  elegant  of  the  city  gates, 
and  at  the  other,  stand  two  noble  churches,  precisely 
alike  in  size  and  appearance,  while  the  three  principal 
streets  of  Rome  diverge  from  this  extremity.  In  the 
middle,  at  the  bottom  of  each  semi-circle,  is  a  large  and 
elegant  fountain,  ornamented  with  statues.  In  the 
centre  rises  an  obelisk  of  dark  granite,  which  Augustus 
brought  from  Egypt,  covered  with  hyeroglyphics  in. 
telligible  alone  to  the  followers  of  Champolion. 
This  square  is  a  fashionable,  and  unfashionable 
rendezvous,  and  at  present  a  motley  crowd  is  saunter- 
ing through  it.  Here  are  the  better  classes  of  the 
citizens  who  have  been  engaged  during  the  day  in 
various  useful  avocations;  and  are  now  enjoying  a 
stroll,  with  or  without  their  wives  and  children. 
They  are  well  dressed,  the  fashion  of  their  garments 
is  sober  and  genteel,  presenting  no  peculiarities 
worthy  our  notice.  Their  countenances  are  grave, 
and  their  demeanor  dignified  and  polite.  Here  are 
priests  of  every  grade,  clad  in  clerical  black—- smooth 
faced,  insinuating  looking  personages. 


Venerable  Padres,  who  at  every  step  are  solicited 
for  their  blessing.  Students  of  the  Propoganda,  in 
long  black  gowns  and  silken  cape — beneath  which 
may  be  recognized  the  features  of  nearly  all  the' 
nations  of  the  earth.  Pilgrims,  who  have  paced 
many  a  weary  mile  from  other  lands  and  distant 
provinces,  to  the  Mecca  of  the  church,  with  staff,  and 
scallop  shell  and  well  worn  sandal.  Monies,  fat, 
unctuous,  and  odoriferous ;  with  gowns  of  coarse  gray 
serge,  bound  with  ropes  about  their  dirty  persons; 
their  shaven  crowns  gleaming  in  the  twilight,  and  as 
odour  of  garlic  and  other  villainous  comestibles  mak- 
ing their  room  far  better  than  their  company.  Herds- 
men of  the  Caxnpagna,  pallid  and  sickly — walking 
malarias — lean  embodiments  of  human  wretchedness. 
Mountaineers  from  Albano,  sturdy  and  strong-limbed 
— with  the  glow  of  health  shining  through  their 
bronzed  cheeks,  and  evident  in  their  manly  persons — 
models  for  the  sculptor  these — their  high  steeple- 
crowned  hats  and  white  felt,  tricked  off  with  ribbands 
— their  small  clothes  of  corduroy  unbuttoned  at  the 
knee — a  crimson  sash  folded  around  the  waist — their 
shoes  bright  with  silver  buckles — the  jacket  thrown 
carlessly  across  one  arm,  and  the  collar  of  the  shirt 
turned  over  the  broad  shoulders.  Peasant  girls  in 
all  the  bravery  of  holiday  attire— boddice  of  bright  red, 
stiff  with  whalebone,  and  tied  with  gay  flaunting  rib- 
bands— their  hair  covered  with  a  heavy  headdress  of 
white  linen  or  wool,  laid  fold  upon  fold,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  back  with  a  deep  fringe — short  gowns,  red 
stockings,  and  brown  cheeks — their  eyes  black  and 
flashing,  and  their  faces  oftentimes  full  of  that  high, 
dignified,  devotional  beauty  which  belongs  to  the 
Madonna.  Studies  for  the  Painter,  these.  To  these 
add  a  due  admixture  of  clamorous  mendicants,  and 
ambulatory  merchants  in  the  various  staples  of  cauli- 
flowers, beans,  chesnuts,  and  oranges,  and  the  ordinary 
materials  of  a  Roman  crowd  are  before  you. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  population  of  Rome, 
which  I  may  as  well  refer  to  in  this  connection.  It  is 
a  curious  one,  and  to  me  was  always  affecting.  Like 
the  French,  the  Italians  are  ordinarily  lively  and 
mirthloving  to  a  degree  which  almost  excites  our  con- 
tempt At  Naples  the  common  people  go  into  cxta- 
cies  at  the  exhibition  of  Punch,  whose  drolleries  are 
ever  the  same,  and  which  they  witness  every  day  of 
their  lives.  At  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice,  there  is 
a  shade  more  of  soberness  perceptible ;  but  about  the 
Romans,  there  is  a  sort  of  melancholy  reserve — an 
innate  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  an  air  of  subdued 
sorrow,  whioh  is  very  striking.  They  seem  like  s 
people  bowed  down  by  some  past,  but  fearful  calamity, 
and  it  is  only  upon  grand  occasions,  such  as  the  carnival, 
or  the  festivities  of  the  Holy  week,  that  they  are  roused 
into  any  extravagance  of  mirth.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  account  for  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  the 
impression  it  always  produced  upon  my  mind  was: 
that  there  is  still  in  the  veins  of  the  people,  some  of 
the  old  Roman  blood;  drops  of  that  royal  purple 
which  beat  in  the  pulses  of  the  masters  of  the  world : 
and  that  the  memory  of  what  Rome  was,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  is:  the  old  glory  and  the 
present  shame,  had  cast  its  shadow  upon  their  spirits. 

Just  beside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is  the  beautiful 
villa  of  the  Borghese  family.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out   in  the   English  style,  and   are  very  extensive. 
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p,  a  Park  of  noble  trees,  with  the  deer  racing 
ugh  its  green  depth*— there,  an  aviary  filled  with 
i  of  every  variety  of  clam  and  plumages— verdant 
is,  with  fountains  throwing  up  jets  of  water  in 
his  forms— long  walks,  shaded  from  the  noonday 
by  the  interlacing  branches  of  the  pine,  laurel,  and 
ess:  with  statues  half  seen  at  regular  intervals 
!  the  dense  shrubberies— mimic  theatres  graceful 
rfalls— beautiful  drives— ancient  ruins— fragments 
all  or  temple— endless  labyrinths— fairy  bowers— 
ins  and  grottoes. 

jar  tie  centre  of  the  grounds  is  the  Palace,  a  lofty 
log  of  prodigious  length — along  the  front  runs  a 
and  beautiful  gallery — the  chambers  are  large 
nely  proportioned — the  furniture  is  rich  and  taste- 
rou  tread  upon  marble  floors,  or  quaint  designs 
re  and  costly  woods — you  look  up  to  ceilings 
ig  with  frescoes  they  the  most  eminent  hands — 
ills  are  hung  with  the  glorious  works  of  Raphael, 
aracci,  Domenichino,  Guido,  and  other  masters 

art — around  are  objects  of  rare  workmanship 
ill  parts  of  the  world— curious  carvings  in  ivory 
the  « central  flowery  land"— cabinets  of  ebony 
India,  set  with  gold,  and  blazing  with  precious 
-statuary  of  exquisite  beauty  dog  up  from  the 

crumbling  Temples,  or  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
ralden  and  Canova— all  that  genius  and  skill, 
ibounded  wealth,  could  furnish  at  the  call  of 
and  taste,  contribute  to  render  this  one  of  the 
nfect  Palaces  of  Rome. 

i  the  gathering  place  of  the  people,  and  the 
»f  the  noble,  let  us  pass  to  the  magnificence  of 
rch,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Forum.  It  would 
a  wealth  of  language,  and  a  power  of  graphic 
ion  which  I  am  far  from  possessing,  to  enable 
inbody  in  my  imperfect  sketch,  any  just  idea 
asilica  of  St  Peter's ;  the  most  august  Temple 
nt  or  modern  times.  I  will  give  you  the  out- 
rever,  and  leave  the  filling  up  to  your  imagina- 

inch  St.  Peter's  from  the  Villa  Borghese,  it  is 
r  to  traverse  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  and 
osa  the  Tiber  by  the  iElian  Bridge,  the  first 
rhich  meets  our  view,  is  the  Castle  of  St. 
he  present  fortress  and  prison-house  of  Rome, 
kltng  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
designed  as  a  resting-place  fer  the  imperial 

rcnlar  in  form,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
.meter,  and  rests  upon  huge  blocks  of  Peperino 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  during  the 
Rome  by  the  Goths  in  the  year  537,  and  the 
tare  of  brick  which  surmounts  it,  together 
itch  and  bastions,  were  added  in  the  Ponti- 
Vlexaoder  and  Urban.  To  those  who  chance 
ome  daring  Holy  week,  the  castle  of  St. 
11  long;  be  memorable  for  the  grand  display 
ks  of  which  it  is  the  scene.  This  exhibition 
mes  off  on  the  Monday  night  succeeding 
xy.  The  houses  which  line  the  opposite 
e  Tiber,  are  hung  with  rich  cloths  and  old 
heir  windows  are  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and 
Tor  the  evening  at  an  exhorbitant  price— 
s  erected  in  the  square,  chairs  are  ranged 
e,  boats  are  brought  into  play  on  the  river, 
sKsendants  of  the  Csasars,  by  many  an  odd 


shift  to  accomodate  the  curious,  evince  as  much  anxiety 
for  dollars,  as  we  Yankees  are  said  to  do.  The  crowd 
collects  about  dusk,  and  is  a  curious  admixture— the 
Patricians  fill  the  balconies  and  windows  of  the  neigh- 
boring houses — the  Plebians  cover  the  square,  and 
choke  up  the  bridge — they  pile  themselves  upon  its 
ballustrades,  and  cling  to  its  statues — gesticulating, 
laughing,  wrangling,  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  the 
troops  stationed  at  each  end  move  to  enforce  order,  and 
making  just  as  much  riot  as  they  dare  to  venture  upon, 
with  bayonets  in  front,  and  cavalry  in  the  rear.  For 
a  couple  of  hours,  the  crowd  continues  to  receive 
accessions,  until  from  the  castle  far  down  the  streets 
leading  to  the  river,  spreads  one  sea  of  upturned  faces, 
watching  with  the  impatience  of  growing  fatigue  the 
black  mass  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  from  whose  towers 
is  to  come  the  signal  for  the  grand  display  they  have 
assembled  to  witness.  Suddenly  the  glare  of  a  rocket, 
lights  up  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's — another,  and  onother 
shoot  up  in  quick  succession,  followed  by  the  roar  of 
many  cannon;  and  instantly  from  the  bosom  of  the 
castle,  goes  up  a  flight  of  balloons,  some  twenty  in 
number,  followed  by  a  host  of  rockets,  scattering  gold 
and  silver  stars — these  are  succeeded  by  a  grand  out- 
burst of  some  four  thousand  rockets  in  a  single  dis- 
charge ;  intended  to  represent  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
—and  then  for  nearly  an  hour,  succeeds  an  infinite 
variety  of  fountains,  flowers,  wheels,  girandoles  and 
stars,  running  through  all  the  combinations  of  Pyro- 
techny,  and  forming  a  display  of  unparalelled  splendor. 

At  times,  the  whole  castle  is  wrapped  in  a  shroud 
of  the  densest  smoke,  from  the  bosom  of  which  will 
shoot  a  host  of  rockets,  or  the  quick  flash  of  exploding 
cannon,  and  again  castle,  bridge,  and  river  glow  in 
some  grand  outbreak  of  fire,  which  tinges  with  light 
the  distant  cross  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  crowded  Palaces 
of  the  Vatican.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  cascade 
of  colored  fires,  which,  sweeping  up  to  a  height  of 
some  twenty  feet,  from  the  whole  front  of  die  castle, 
form  a  glorious  sheet  of  flame,  and  pours  its  golden 
sparks  far  over  upon  the  bridge,  and  into  the  wave 
below,  making  old  Father  Tiber,  blush  with  the  hues 
of  sunset. 

A  walk  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Castle, 
through  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  from  which  lofty  and 
irregular  buildings  exclude  one  half  of  their  legitimate 
allowance  of  day-light,  brings  you  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vast  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  at  the  end  of 
which,  at  nearly  the  same  distance,  stands  the  church. 

The  Piazza  is  triple — the  first  is  nearly  square,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length ;  the 
second  is  elliptical,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  by  five  hundred  and  ten  in  breadth — the  third 
is  quadrangular,  growing  gradually  broader,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  church,  being  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth.  The  central 
one  is  called  "  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,"  and  is  emi- 
nent for  its  beauty  and  magnificence — it  is  paved  with 
broad,  flat  stones,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  semi- 
elliptical  collonnade  composed  of  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  large  Doric  columns — which 
form  a  triple  portico  on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  the 
central  one  being  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  abreast. 

The  height  of  the  collonnade  is  sixty-seven  feet,  by  a 
breadth  of  fifty-six,  and  on  the  entablature  is  a  ballus- 
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trade  which  is  ornamented  with  two  hundred  statues, 
each  eleven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  In  the  centre 
is  an  obelUk  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  which  was 
brought  from  Egypt,  by  Caligula — it  was  erected  at 
Heliopolis,  by  a  son  of  Sesostris,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  in  Europe,  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  high,  including  the  pediment—  an  idea  of  its  size 
and  weight  may  be  had  from  the  fact,  that  when  the 
celebrated  Fontana,  proceeded  to  raise  it  from  the 
earth,  in  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Nero's  circus, 
it  lay  buried :  he  contrived  forty-one  machines,  the 
powers  of  which  were  all  applied  at  once  by  means 
of  eight  hundred  men,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
horses,  and  with  this  tremendous  force,  it  was  a  labor 
of  eight  days  ;  while  with  the  same  force,  to  trans- 
port the  obelisk  only  three  hundred  paces,  required 
four  months.  Upon  each  side  of  this  obelisk,  midway 
between  it  and  the  lateral  collonnades,  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful fountain,  throwing  a  jet  of  water  about  fifteen  feet 
high— they  are  of  uniform  construction,  and  forty  feet 
in  height — the  circular  basins,  which  receive  the  falling 
water,  are  of  oriental  granite,  and  the  lower  ones  are 
eighty  feet  in  circumference.  Beyond  the  collonnades, 
or  rather  terminating  them,  upon  each  side  of  the 
Piazza,  is  a  noble  covered  gallery,  three  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  in  length,  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
church,  which  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  fine  flight 
of  steps.  Its  length  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet— its  breadth  forty,  and  its  height  sixty-seven  feet. 
The  facade  of  the  church  is  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  feet  in  width,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  high. 
This  magnificent  facade  is  ornamented  with  four 
pilasters,  and  eight  immense  Corinthian  columns,  each 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighty-five  feet  high.  On 
the  top  is  a  ballustrade,  which  supports  thirteen  colos- 
sal statues  representing  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  each 
figure  being  seventeen  feet  in  height. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  exterior  details, 
in  order  to  prepare  your  minds  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  gigantic  proportions  and 
true  sublimity  of  the  interior  of  this  magnificent  edi- 
fice, which,  indeed ; 

— "  Of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Stand  est  alone — with  noihing  like  to  it — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  Holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect.    Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength  and  Beauty;  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship,  undefiled!" 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to  attain  some 
idea  of  its  immense  size. 

Its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross.  Its  total  length, 
including  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  is  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet ;  its  width  in  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  or  transept,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet — 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet, — the  width  of  the  nave,  exclusive  of  the  two 
side  aisles,  is  ninety-five  feet, — and  its  height  to  the 
vault  is  two  hundred  :  the  walls  of  the  nave  are 
pierced  on  each  side  by  four  arches,  leading  into  the 
aisles,  between  each  of  which  arches  are  two  fluted 
Corinthian  pilasters,  eighty  feet  in  height—between 


the  pilasters  are  two  niches,  one  above  the  other, 
containing  each  a  marble  statue  more  than  twelve 
feet  high— above  each  of  the  arches  is  a  nich  filled  by 
a  statue  still  more  gigantic,  being  over  twenty-four 
feet  in  height  The  pavement  is  composed  of  mar- 
bles— the  vault  of  the  nave  is  covered  with  gilding — 
the  aisles  open  into  four  magnificent  chapels  on  each 
side,  which  are  in  themselves  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  They  are  all  surmounted  with  cupola*, 
and  are  blazing  with  mosaics,  rare  marbles  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Between  these  chapels  are  monuments 
erected  in  honor  of  celebrated  Popes,  magnificent  in 
design,  and  ornamented  with  colossal  statues  of  ex- 
quisite beauty. 

An  idea  of  the  gigantic  yet  perfect  proportions  of 
this  wonderful  edifice  may  be  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  cherubs  which  support  the  basins  of  holy 
water  at  the  base  of  the  two  first  pilasters,  seem  from 
the  door  of  the  church,  to  be  of  the  size  of  life,  but 
when  approached,  are  found  to  be  ten  feet  high- 
while  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  Evangelist  St  Mark 
in  the  niche  above,  is  eight  feet  in  length,  though, 
from  the  floor,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  ordinary  size. 
Advancing  up  the  nave,  the  most  prominent  object 
which  arrests  our  attention  is  the  Baldachino,  or 
canopy,  which  stands  immediately  beneath  the  Dome, 
and  over  the  High  Altar.  It  is  formed  entirely  of 
gilded  bronze,  and  supported  by  four  twisted  or  spiral 
pillars. 

In  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
it  is  not  at  all  striking  from  its  size.  Its  cost  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  Scudi,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Dollars  !  And  the 
gilding  upon  it  involved  an  expenditure  of  forty-five 
thousand ! 

Just  in  front  of  the  Baldachino,  is  a  small  chapel 
open  from  above,  into  which  you  descend  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  Tradition  assigns  this  spot  as  tbe  burial 
place  of  St.  Peter— and  a  more  gorgeous  resting  place 
the  pride  of  man  could  not  well  desire,  nor  the  art  of 
man  construct.  The  sides  of  this  chapel  are  literally 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Before  the  sacred  shrine,  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Pius  the  Sixth,  by  Canova — his  last,  and  one  of  his 
most  magnificent  works.  Aroiind  the  brazen  railing 
which  surrounds  the  chapel  at  the  top,  are  ranged 
one  hundred  and  twelve  enormous  gilded  lamps, 
which  are  kept  constantly  burning.  On  the  right  of 
the  nave  near  the  cupola,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  St 
Peter,  seated  beneath  a  canopy.  This  figure  is  an 
object  of  special  reverence,  and  no  good  catholic  ever 
passes  it  without  doing  it  honor  after  the  prescribed 
form  ;  which  is  to  kiss  the  foot  two  or  three  times, 
pressing  the  forehead  against  it  between  each  saluta- 
tion. Beyond  the  Dome,  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  nave,  is  the  Tribune,  which  is  semi-circular  in 
form.  Here,  borne  up  into  the  air  upon  the  shoulders 
of  four  colossal  Doctors  of  the  Church,  whose  bronze 
figures  are  no  less  than  eighteen  feet  high,  cased 
within  a  large  chair  of  bronze,  is  the  seat  which  is 
said  to  be  that  used  by  St.  Peter.  It  is  reported  to 
be  of  wood,  with  ornaments  of  ivory  and  gold.  Above 
it  are  four  gigantic  angels,  two  of  whom  support  a 
triple  crown,  and  still  higher  up  is  seen  a  glory  of 
lesser  cherubim.  The  whole  of  this  enormous  fabric 
is  made  of  bronze,  obtained  from  the  Pantheon,  to 
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the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  tfwusand 
pounds ! 

"  Bat  lo !  the  Dome,"  which  makes  St.  Peter's  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Its  height  from  the  pavement 
of  the  nave  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  feet.  Its  internal  diameter  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  r,  while  the  four  immense  masses 
of  square  masonry  which  support  it,  are  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circumference  !  and 
rise  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  eight ! 
Conceive  this  vast  concave,  which  arches  over  the 
astonished  beholder  like  another  heaven ;  traversed 
by  successive  galleries— adorned  with  gigantic  statues, 
and  blazing  with  gold  and  mosaics,  and  you  may 
perhaps  suppose  that  you  have  attained  some  idea  of 
its  grandeur ;  yet,  vivid  as  may  be  your  imagination, 
the  reality  will  far  surpass  the  conception;  and  when 
you  come  to  stand  beneath  it,  and  your  spirit  is 
"  expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot,:'  you  will  feel 
with  me  that,  like  Niagara,  St.  Peter's  is  indescrib- 
able. 

The  wealth  which  has  been  lavished  upon  the 
interior  decoration  of  this  building,  is  almost  incredible. 
The  paintings  in  mosaic,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
nine,  (one  over  each  of  its  altars,)  cost  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars  a-piece ;  making  six  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  dollars  expended  in  this  single 
article  of  adornment  In  addition  to  these,  statues, 
relievos,  precious  stones,  rare  marbles,  costly  altar 
furniture,  gildings  and  bronze,  make  up  an  enormous 
aggregate  of  wealth,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  up  to  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  just  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  whole 
amount  expended  upon  the  church  exceeded  fifty-two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars .'  * 

Now,  while  this  reference  to  the  details  of  size  and 
costliness  may  assist  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  and  magnificence  of  St.  Peter's,  no  idea 
of  its  overwhelming  grandeur  can  be  had,  except  by 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  tread  its 
marble  naves,  to  survey  its  gorgeous  chapels,  to  look 
up  to  its  glowing  vault,  to  gaze  upon  its  colossal 
monuments  and  statues,  and  to  witness  the  pomp  of 
its  ceremonials,  and  to  hear  the  peals  of  its  numerous 
organs  and  echoing  chaunts  swelling  up  in  one  burst 
of  resounding  harmony  to  the  over-arching  heaven  of 
its  Dome. 


#  In  a  late  New  York  paper  it  is  stated,  that  the  whole 
number  of  Churches,  of  all  denominations,  in  that  city,  is 
173,  and  that  their  total  cost  amounts  to  65,067,775;  which 
is  not  quite  one-tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  St.  Peter's  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ! 


At  all  times  the  crowds,  which  seem  lost  in  its 
spacious  aisles,  present  a  spectacle  of  picturesque 
beauty  and  interest,  but  to  stand  beside  one  of  its 
gigantic  columns  upon  Easter  Sunday,  when  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  ministers,  in  person,  at  its 
High  Altai' — when  the  sides  of  the  Tribune  are  built 
up  with  stagings  hung  with  rich  cloths,  and  filled  with 
Princes,  blazing  with  orders  and  crosses ;  when  the 
columns  which  support  the  dome  are  hung  with  dra- 
peries of  crimson,  and  the  body  of  the  vast  edifice  is 
crowded  with  curious  thousands,  peasants,  citizens 
and  strangers,  who  kneel  before  its  altars,  or  pace  its 
broad  aisles;  their  various  garb,  contrasted  with  the 
bright  spear-heads  and  burnished  mail  of  the  Swiss 
Guard ;  while  up  the  long  nave,  between  files  of  sol- 
diery, the  great  procession  of  cardinals,  and  priests, 
and  churchmen  of  all  ranks,  in  every  variety  of 
splendid  costume,  sweep  on  with  the  Pope  in  their 
midst,  seated  upon  his  throne,  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  dignitaries  robed  in  scarlet,  the 
canopy  above  him  of  the  richest  tissue  sown  with  stars 
of  silver,  and  on  either  side  an  enormous  fan  of 
Ostrich  feathers,  set  in  gold,  with  the  assembled 
thousands  kneeling  around  ;  it  is  only  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  that  the  beholder  is  impressed 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  overwhelming  magnificence 
of  St.  Peter's ! 

Not  alone  from  its  magnitude  and  splendor  does 
this  great  Temple  command  admiration.  Its  history 
is  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  built  upon  the 
side  of  the  old  circus  of  the  foulest  tyrant  that  ever 
disgraced  the  annals  of  Rome  !  the  soil  in  which  its 
foundations  are  deeply  laid,  is  wet  with  blood— the 
blood  of  the  earliest  martyrs — of  men  who  amid  the 
demoniac  roar  of  the  crowded  circus,  and  beneath  the 
fangs  of  enfuriated  beasts  sealed  with  their  lives,  the 
truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Through  the  long 
lapse  of  three  centuries  and  a  half, — amid  the  fall  of 
Empires,  the  birth  of  dynasties,  and  the  progress  of 
revolutions — by  the  toil  of  successive  generations— 
under  the  direction  of  countless  Popes,  and  the  super- 
intending genius  of  the  greatest  architects  ;  its  giant 
mass  rose,  stone  by  stone,  column  after  column,  into 
the  astonished  air.  The  enormous  expenditure  which 
its  construction  involved,  gave  rise  to  the  indulgences 
of  Leo  X. — at  these,  were  leveled  the  thunders  of 
Luther ;  and  while  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  erecting 
in  the  heart  of  Catholic  Rome,  the  colassal  Temple 
of  St.  Peter's,  the  indignant  German,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  closet,  by  the  labor  of  his  pen,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  truth,  was  building  up  in  the  hearts 
of  Christendom  the  mightier  fabric  of  the  Great 
Reformation  ! 
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Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 


Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

Cowper. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


BT     T.     S.     ARTHUR. 


I  remember,  when  quite  a  lad,  to  have  heard  a  very 
good  anecdote  told  of  two  old  negroes  who  met  after 
church  one  Sunday,  and  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
sermon  they  had  just  heard. 

"  Bill,"  said  one  of  them,  «  how  you  like  de  sar- 
mint?" 

"  O,  berry  well,  Sam,  only  dar  was  one  word  I 
could  n't  understand,  no  how,  nor  nothing." 

"  'Deed  !     And  what  was  dat  ?" 

«  Parsewerance." 

«  Parsewerance  !  Ho  !  I  '11  tell  you  what  dat 
mean." 

«  Well  ?     What  him  mean  ?" 

"  I  tell  you." 

"Do,  if  you  please.  Dat's  jis  what  dis  child 
wants  to  know." 

"  Parsewerance  mean, — let  me  see — it  mean  ?" 

"  Ho !     You  do:  no  what  it  mean." 

"  Do  n't  I  ?  Jist  you  hold  on  a  minit.  Parsewe- 
rance mean,  taJct  hold,  Jiold  on,  and  nebber  leave  go* 
Dat  '•  what  him  mean." 

«  Sure  ?" 

»  Yes.     Dis  child  is  sure." 

"  Much  'bleeged  to  you,  Sam.  I  understand  now. 
Next  time  Hector  tries  to  run  off  wid  me,  I  '11  give 
him  a  little  parsetMranee.     I  gess  it  will  do." 

Hundreds  of  times  since  have  I  thought  of  Sam's 
definition  of  the  word  perseverance,  when  I  have 
seen  young  men  giving  up,  and  sinking  down  despond- 
ingly,  after  a  few  struggles  with  the  world.  Success 
is  only  obtained,  in  any  pursuit,  by  perseverance  ;  and 
the  best  definition  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  word  is, 
"  take  hold,  hold  on,  and  never  let  go  !"  Whoever 
enters  upon  life  with  this  genuine  kind  of  perseve- 
rance, will  be  sure  of  success.  And  he  who  does  not 
possess  it,  will  be  pretty  certain  not  to  succeed. 

"  I  have  seen,  in  my  time,  a  great  many  efforts 
made  by  poor  young  men,  to  elevate  themselves  above 
the  condition  of  journeymen  mechanics,  or  of  clerks 
in  stores.  Only  a  few  of  these  succeeded,  and  they 
had  perseverance  of  the  right  sort.  I  will  mention  a 
single  instance. 

Thomas  Landis  and  James  Wilson  were  sons  of 
poor  mechanics,  who  could  give  them  but  the  merest 
rudiments  of  an  education.  There  were  no  public 
schools,  at  the  time,  in  the  city  where  they  lived.  At 
an  early  age  they  were  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
cabinet  making,  and  worked  at  it  until  they  were 
each  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  no  thought  beyond 
that  of  being  journeymen  cabinet  makers  (it  might 
be  master  workmen,)  all  their  lives.     But,  about  this 
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time,  something  or  other  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
each  an  ambition  to  rise  into  one  of  the  professions— 
that  of  medicine. 

Landis  had  a  very  quick  mind.  But  WUson'f 
intellect  was  sluggish.  The  former  first  became  dis- 
satisfied, and  imparted  the  contagion  to  his  friend. 

At  first  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  attend  private 
evening  lectures  during  the  winter,  on  anatomy  and 
chemistry,  and  to  study  diligently  during  every  spare 
moment  A  young  physician,  with  whom  they  were 
acquainted,  offered  them  every  facility  his  office 
afforded— such  as  books,  preparations,  etc  Landis 
advanced  rapidly ;  but  Wilson  made  only  poor  pro- 
gress at  first.  It  cost  the  former  little  effort  to  study— 
to  the  latter  it  was  a  hard  task.  Nevertheless,  Wil- 
son had  perseverance,  and  a  will  not  to  be  subdued  by 
difficulties. 

He  rose  in  the  morning  an  hour  earlier  than  hit 
fellow  apprentices,  to  study — took  but  little  recreation 
;  in  the  evening — and  was  frequently  poring  over  hit 
books  long  after  they  were  sound  asleep  at  night 
When  the  spring  opened,  after  the  first  winter's  hard 
application,  he  was  quite  as  far  advanced  as  his  friend 
Landis.  The  latter  had  done  very  well,  but  if  he 
had  made  as  good  use  of  his  time  as  the  other,  he 
would  have  done  much  better. 

A  good  many  difficulties  and  discouraging  circum- 
stances presented  themselves  during  the  second  year. 
The  master  of  the  two  lads,  or  young  men,  as  they 
now  were,  objected  to  the  course  they  were  punning, 
on  the  ground  that  it  diverted  their  minds  from  their 
work.  Landis  was  fretted  at  this,  but  Wilson  did  not 
appear  much  troubled  about  it.  The  ardor  of  the 
former  was  cooled.  Bat  the  latter  sat  up  later  tad 
arose  earlier,  and  by  this  means  studied  as  many 
hours  as  before,  and  without  attracting  so  much  of  bis 
master's  attention.  This  course,  steadily  persevered 
in,  placed  him,  by  the  next  winter  in  advance  of  Landis. 
In  three  years  he  graduated  with  much  credit  to  him- 
self, having,  by  over  work,  earned  money  enough  to 
take  two  or  three  of  the  Professors'  tickets  each  season. 

In  a  neighboring  city,  Wilson  now  occupies  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  medical  profession.  In  the 
same  city  resides  Landis,  a  journeyman  cabin* 
maker.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  became 
discouraged,  and  gave  np  the  study  of  medicine  in 
despair.  He  had  the  ability  to  occupy,  and  should 
have  occupied  a  far  higher  position  than  Wilson,  but 
he  lacked  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues— perseveraiuti 
and  was  content  to  fill  a  place  designed  for  one  of 
humbler  capacity. 

But,  success  in  life  does  not  depend  on  perseverencj 
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ae.  Perseverance  is  a  good  quality  when  united 
i  sound  judgment  and  clear  perceptions.  If  a  man 
not  choose  wisely  his  coarse  in  life,  his  perse- 
ence  will  be  likely  to  do  him  more  harm  than  good. 
r,  very  few  combine   the   qualities   essential   to 


success — the  ability  to  determine  a  right  course,  with 
the  perseverence  to  walk  steadily  in  it— and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  out  of  the  many  who  make  the  effort,  so 
few  attain  wealth  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  or  emi- 
nence in  the  professions. 


THE    LOST    PLEIAD. 


.N  EXTRACT  FROM   AN  ELEGY   ON   THE  DEATH   OF   MY   FIRST-BORN 


BT     T.     H.     CHIVKES,     M.     D. 


"  All  that  is  left  me,  distant  seems  to  be, 
And  all  I  're  lost— my  sole  reality !" — Goethe. 


Foa  thy  pure  body  now  at  rest, 
And  not  thy  soul  among  the  blest, 
Although  to  me  it  was  most  dear — 
Is  this  frail  stone  erected  here ! 
For  that  which  is  in  heaven  on  high, 
Is  full  of  immortality, 
And  needs  no  token  of  the  grief 
Which  thus  alone  can  find  relief ; 
For  by  thy  grave  I  seem  to  be 
Again  in  thy  sweet  company, 
Which  lore  for  thee  has  made  to  me 
The  very  best  society. 
And  while  I  bend  me  here  alone, 
Above  this  Monumental  Stone, 
Weeping  away  my  heart  for  thee 
In  tears  which  flow  continually- 
Praying  that  I  may  meet  thee  there, 
In  that  high  world,  where  angels  are— 
If  thou,  from  that  celestial  sphere, 
Cans't  look  upon  my  sorrowing  here- 
Even  as  the  Moon  upon  the  sea — 
Let  thy  pure  soul  look  down  on  me, 
Untroubled  in  that  World  of  Bliss, 
While  I  am  sorrowing  here  in  this ! 
And  pardon  me  that  I  now  grieve 
That  thou  on  earth  has  ceased  to  live ! 

•  •  •  ■  • 

When  thou  wert  in  this  world  with  me, 
Bright  angel  of  the  Heavenly  Lands  ! 
Thou  wert  not  fed  by  mortal  hands, 
Bat  by  the  Nymphs,  who  gave  to  thee 
The  bread  of  immortality — 
Such  as  thy  spirit  now  doth  eat 
In  that  High  World  of  endless  love, 
While  walking  with  thy  snowy  feet 
Along  the  sapphire-paven  street, 
Before  the  jasper  walls  above, 
And  listening  to  the  music  sweet 
Of  Angels  in  that  Heavenly  Htxx 
Sung  by  the  lips  of  Cherubim 
In  Paradise,  before  the  fall — 
In  glory  bright,  outshining  all 


In  that  great  Crrr  of  pure  gold 
The  Angels  talked  about  of  old. 


Thou  wert  my  snow-white  Jessamine  ! 
My  little  Angel-Eglantine  ! 
My  saintly  Lilt  !  who  didst  grow 
Upon  thy  mother's  arms  of  snow— 
(Of  whom  thou  wert  the  image  true—) 
Whose  tears  fell  on  thy  leaves  for  dew- 
All  but  those  deep  blue  eyes  of  thine— 
They  were  the  miniatures  of  mine, 
Thou  blossom  of  that  heavenly  Tree 
Whose  boughs  are  barren  now  for  thee ! 
The  sweetest  bud  she  ever  bore ! 
Who  art  transplanted  to  the  skies, 
To  blossom  there  forever  more, 
Amid  the  Flowers  of  Paradise. 

Thou  hast  the  same  sweet  name  in  heaven 
That  unto  thee  on  earth  was  given. 
I  once  did  think  it  should  adorn 
Thy  little  sister  to  be  born ; 
But  no,  it  shall  not  be— her  name 
Shall  be  like  thine— but  not  the  same. 
For  then  she  may  not  have  the  eyes 
Of  my  first-born  now  in  the  skies, 
Whose  tender  limbs  were  white  as  snow- 
As  viigin  as  her  soul  is  now— 
Who  came  me  in  this  world  to  bless 
With  such  celestial  loveliness, 
That,  in  the  light  of  her  blue  eyes, 
I  seemed  to  dwell  in  Paradise, 
And  knew  how  bright  the  Angels  were 
In  heaven,  by  gazing  upon  her. 
For  she  was  gentle  as  the  flowers 
Which  she  had  gathered  from  the  bowers, 
The  day  before  she  died,  for  me— 
Her  breath  as  full  of  fragrancy. 
Much  softer  than  the  unweaned  lamb 

New-washed  with  crystal  water, 
Was  thy  pure  body,  now  so  calm, 

My  darling  little  daughter ! 
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For  thou  dost  sleep  beneath  the  shade 
Of  four  young  cedars,  which  now  spread 
Their  branches  over  thee  so  green — 
The  loveliest  cedars  ever  seen — 
Brought  from  the  Hills  of  Lebah  oir, 
And  planted  here  by  me,  dear  Om ! 
At  every  corner  of  thy  tomb, 
To  speak  of  me  in  years  to  come- 
To  say  to  those  who  pass  thee  by, 
We  are  four  mourners  standing  round 
This  holy,  consecrated  ground — 
Four  verdant  Angels  round  the  head 
And  feet  of  her  who  now  is  dead ! 
Whose  soul  is  in  the  heavens  on  high— 
With  wings  of  evergreen  outspread — 
To  emblem  that  which  cannot  die. 

At  every  corner  underneath, 

To  emblem  thy  more  fragrant  breath— 

The  white  buds  of  the  Jessamins 

Now  blossom  round  the  Myktls  Vizis, 

Which  spreads  its  evergreen  above, 

To  emblem  mine  eternal  love— 

From  whose  green,  oval  leaves,  sweet  thing ! 

Like  bits  of  immortality 

Cut  from  the  azure  heavens  on  high 


By  some  great  8cnlptor- Angel,  who 
Had  polished  them  his  whole  life  through— 
A  little  purple  flower  doth  spring, 
Whose  tender  leaves  appear,  from  size, 
As  if  made  out  of  thy  blue  eyes— 
Which  sheds  an  Eden-like  perfume 
All  April  long  upon  thy  tomb. 

Until  my  death,  or  soon  or  late, 
My  heart  shall  be  disconsolate ! 
Shall  grieve  for  thee  forever  more! 
Forever  more  still  grieve  for  thee ! 
'Till  we  shall  meet  on  that  sweet  shore 
Where  all  our  grieving  shall  be  o'er— 
In  heaven  above,  eternally. 
And  'till  that  hour,  there  shall  be  none 
To  match  my  love  in  heaven— not  om  / 
Not  even  the  mightiest  Angel  there, 
Shall  his  great  love  with  mine  compare ! 
It  is  as  deep  as  deep  can  be- 
lt rises  from  this  world  to  thee ! 
Full  as  the  ocean  is  of  water, 
Is  my  fond  heart  for  thee,  sweet  daughter ! 
Sweet  daughter !  is  my  heart  for  thee! 
Full  as  the  ever-brimful  sea — 
The  ever-brimful  sea— with  love, 
Is  my  fond  heart  for  thine  above ! 


THE    WAYFARER'S. 


BY      MART      REMPLI 


They  lingered  by  the  way  side, 
Toil-worn,  and  tired,  and  sad, 

A  stranger's  eye  had  dim'd  to  see, 
The  weary  look  they  had : 

The  mother's  face  bore  many  a  trace 
Of  bitter — burning  tears, 

And  shades  were  on  the  children's  brows, 
Beyond  their  early  years. 

How  happily  beside  them 
Danced  on  the  joyous  rill, 

Blending  its  song-like  sweetness 
With  the  rustling  of  the  mill, 

They  never  marked  its  munner '. 
They  never  saw  its  whirl ! 

But  with  a  tone  of  plaintive  wo, 
Low  spake  the  sad-browed  girl. 

"How  heavily,  how  mournfully, 
The  long  long  hours  go  by ; 

Ah !  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is 
To  have  no  homestead  nigh : 


To  be  so  lone— eo  weary- 
Yet  have  no  place  to  rest j 

To  lie  down  in  the  deep,  still  grave, 
Would  surely  be  the  best. 

"  Oh,  snch  a  sad— sad  day,  Willy, 
As  this  has  been  to  roe, 

I  kept  the  tears  down  in  my  heart 
That  mother  might  not  see ; 

For  her  lot  is  dark  and  dim  enough— 
Of  all  her  joys  bereft, 

And  she  sorrows— even  while  we  sleep, 
For  the  dear  home  we  have  left. 

"  I  dare  not  often  think,  Willy, 
Of  any  thing  so  fair, 

For  it  only  heaps  a  darker  tint 
On  what  we  have  to  bear ; 

So  I  try  to  turn  my  thoughts  away 
To  Heaven's  rest  and  peace, 

I  need  the  aid  of  holiest  things 
To  make  my  heart  throb  cease  " 
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THE     SPHINX. 


BY     IDOIR     A.     POE. 


During  the  dread  reign  of  the  Cholera  in  New 
ork,  I  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  relative  to 
h«ad  a  fortnight  with  him  in  the  retkement  of  his 
ttage  ornie  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  We  had 
>re  around  as  all  the  ordinary  means  of  summer 
losement ;  and  what  with  rambling  in  the  woods, 
etching,  boating,  fishing,  bathing,  music  and 
oks,  we  should  have  passed  the  time  pleasantly 
ough,  but  for  the  fearful  intelligence  which  reached 
every  morning  from  the  populous  city.  Not  a  day 
ipsed  which  did  not  bring  us  news  of  the  decease  of 
ne  acquaintance.  Then,  as  the  fatality  increased,  we 
rned  to  expect  daily  the  loss  of  some  friend.  At 
gth  we  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every  messen- 
The  very  air  from  the  South  seemed  to  us 
olent  with  death.  That  palsying  thought,  indeed, 
Ic  entire  possession  of  my  soul.  I  could  neither 
ak,  think,  nor  dream  of  any  thing  else.  My  host 
i  of  a  less  excitable  temperament,  and,  although 
itly  depressed  in  spirits,  exerted  himself  to  sustain 
own.  His  richly  philosophical  intellect  was  not 
iny  time  affected  by  unrealities.  To  the  sub- 
cas  of  terror  he  was  sufficiently  alive,  but  of  its 
lows  he  had  no  apprehension, 
[is  endeavors  to  arouse  me  from  the  condition  of 
»rmal  gloom  into  which  I  had  fallen,  were  frus- 
d  in  great  measure,  by  certain  volumes  which  I 
found  in  his  library.  These  were  of  a  character 
roe  into  germination  whatever  seeds  of  hereditary 
retition  lay  latent  in  my  bosom.  I  had  been 
ing  these  books  without  his  knowledge,  and  thus 
as  often  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  forcible 
essions  which  had  been  made  upon  my  fancy. 

favorite  topic  with  me  was  the  popular  belief  in 
is — a  belief  which,  at  this  one  epoch  of  my  life, 
s  almost  seriously  disposed  to  defend.  On  this 
ct  we  had  long  and  animated  discussions — he 
Laining  the  utter  groundlessness  of  faith  in  such 
its. — I  contending  that  a  popular  sentiment 
ig  with  absolute  spontaneity— that  is  to  say 
ut  apparent  traces  of  suggestion— had  in  itself 
omistakeable  elements  of  truth,  and  was  entitled 

much   respect  as  that  intuition  which  is  the 
ncrasy  of  the  individual  man  of  genius, 
e  fact  U,  that  soon  after  my  arrival  at  the  cottage, 

had  occurred  to  myself  an  incident  so  entirely 
licable,  and  which  had  in  it  so  maoh  of  the 
itious  character,  that  I  might  well  have  been 
»d  for  regarding  it  as  an  omen.  It  appalled, 
;  the  same  time  so  confounded  and  bewildered 
tat  many  days  elapsed  before  I  could  make  up 
ind    to    communicate  the  circumstance  to  my 

ir  the  clone  of  an  exceedingly  warm  day,  I  was 
,  book  in  hand,  at  an  open  window,  commanding, 
h  a  long  vista  of  the  river  banks,  a  view  of  a 
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distant  hill,  the  face  of  which  nearest  my  position, 
had  been  denuded,  by  what  is  termed  a  land-slide, 
of  the  principal  portion  of  its  trees.  My  thoughts 
had  been  long  wandering  from  the  volume  before  me 
to  the  gloom  and  desolation  of  the  neighboring  city. 
Uplifting  my  eyes  from  the  page,  they  fell  upon  the 
naked  face  of  the  hill,  and  upon  an  object— upon  some 
living  monster  of  hideous  conformation,  which  very 
rapidly  made  its  way  from  the  summit  to  the  bottom, 
disappearing  finally  in  the  dense  forest  below.  As 
this  creature  first  came  in  sight,  I  doubted  my  own 
sanity — or  at  least  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes ;  and 
many  minutes  passed  before  I  succeeded  in  convincing 
myself  that  I  was  neither  mad  nor  in  a  dream.  Yet 
when  I  describe  the  monster,  (which  I  distinctly  saw, 
and  calmly  surveyed  through  the  whole  period  of  its 
progress,)  my  readers,  I  fear,  will  feel  more  difficulty 
in  being  convinced  of  these  points  than  even  I  did, 
myself. 

Estimating  the  size  of  the  creature  by  comparison 
with  the  diameter  of  the  large  trees  near  which  it 
passed— the  few  giants  of  the  forest  which  had  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  land-slide— I  concluded  it  to  be  far 
larger  than  any  ship  of  the  line  in  existence.  I  say 
ship  of  the  line,  because  the  shape  of  the  monster 
suggested  the  idea—- the  hull  of  one  of  our  seventy- 
fours  might  convey  a  very  tolerable  conception  of  the 
general  outline.  The  mouth  of  the  animal  was 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  proboscis  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  length,  and  about  as  thick  as  the  body 
of  an  ordinary  elephant  Near  the  root  of  this  trunk 
was  an  immense  quantity  of  black  shaggy  hair — mote 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  coats  of  a  score 
of  buffalos;  and  projecting  from  this  hair  downwardly 
and  laterally,  sprang  two  gleaming  tusks  not  unlike 
those  of  the  wild  boar,  but  of  infinitely  greater  dimen- 
sion. Extending  forward,  parrallel  with  the  proboscis, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  was  a  gigantic  staff,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  formed  seemingly  of  pure  crystal, 
and  in  shape  a  perfect  prism :— it  reflected  in  the 
most  gorgeous  manner  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 
The  trunk  was  fashioned  like  a  wedge  with  the  apex 
to  the  earth.  From  it  there  were  outspread  two  pairs 
of  wings — each  wing  nearly  one  hundred  yards  in 
length — one  pair  being  placed  above  the  other,  and 
all  thickly  covered  with  metal  scales;  each  scale 
apparently  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  I 
observed  that  the  upper  and  lower  tiers  of  wings 
were  connected  by  a  strong  chain.  But  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  this  horrible  thing,  was  the  representa- 
tion of  a  Death's  Head,  which  covered  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  its  breast,  and  which  was  as  accu- 
rately traced  in  glaring  white,  upon  the  dark  ground 
of  the  body,  as  if  it  bad  been  there  carefully  designed 
by  an  artist.  While  I  regarded  this  terrific  animal, 
and  more  especially  the  appearance  on  its  breast, 
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with  a  feeling  of  horror  and  awe — with  a  sentiment 
of  forthcoming  evil,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to 
quell  by  any  effort  of  the  reason,  I  perceived  the 
huge  jaws  at  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis,  suddenly 
expand  themselves,  and  from  them  there  proceeded  a 
sound  so  loud  and  so  expressive  of  wo,  that  it  struck 
upon  my  nerves  like  a  knell,  and  as  the  monster  dis- 
appeared at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  fell  at  once,  fainting 
to  the  floor. 

Upon  recovering,  my  first  impulse  of  course  was 
to  inform  my  friend  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard — 
and  I  can  scarcely  explain  what  feeling  of  repugnance 
it  was,  which,  in  the  end,  operated  to  prevent 
me. 

At  length,  one  evening,  some  three  or  four  days 
after  the  occurrence,  we  were  sitting  together  in  the 
room  which  I  had  seen  the  apparition — I  occupying 
the  same  seat  at  the  same  window,  and  he  lounging 
on  a  sofa  near  at  hand.  The  association  of  the  place 
and  time  impelled  me  to  give  him  an  account  of  the 
phenomenon.  He  heard  me  to  the  end— at  first  laughed 
heartily — and  then  lapsed  into  an  excessively  grave 
demeanor,  as  if  my  insanity  was  a  thing  beyond  sus- 
picion. At  this  instant  J  again  had  a  distinct  view  of 
the  monster — to  which,  with  a  shout  of  absolute  terror, 
I  now  directed  his  attention.  He  looked  eagerly — 
but  maintained  that  he  saw  nothing — although  I 
designated  minutely  the  course  of  the  creature,  as  it 
made  its  way  down  the  naked  face  of  the  hill. 

I  was  now  immeasurably  alarmed,  for  I  considered 
the  vision  either  as  an  omen  of  my  death,  or,  worse, 
as  the  fore-runner  of  an  attack  of  mania.  I  threw 
myself  passionately  back  in  my  chair,  and  for  some 
moments  buiied  my  face  in  my  hands.  When  I 
uncovered  my  eyes,  the  apparition  was  no  longer 
apparent. 

My  host,  however,  had  in  some  degree  resumed 
the  calmness  of  his  demeanor,  and  questioned  me 
very  vigorously  in  respect  to  the  conformation  of  the 
visionary  creature.  When  I  had  fully  satisfied  him 
on  this  head,  he  sighed  deeply,  as  if  relieved  of  some 
intolerable  burden,  and  went  on  to  talk,  with  what  I 
thought  a  cruel  calmness  of  various  points  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  which  had  heretofore  formed  subject 
of  discussion  between  us.  I  remember  his  insisting 
very  especially  (among  other  things)  upon  the  idea 
that  a  principal  source  of  error  in  all  human  investi- 
gations, lay  in  the  liability  of  the  understanding  to 


onder-rate  or  to  over-value  the  importance  of  an  object, 
through  mere  mis-admeasurement  of  its  propinquity. 
»  To  estimate  properly,  for  example,"  he  said,  "  the 
influence  to  be  exercised  on  mankind  at  large  by  the 
thorough  diffusion  of  Democracy,  the  distance  of  the 
epoch  at  which  such  diffusion  may  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, should  not  fail  to  form  an  item  in  the  estimate. 
Yet  can  you  tell  me  one  writer  on  the  subject  of 
government,  who  has  ever  thought  this  particular 
branch  of  the  subject  worthy  of  discussion  at  all  ?" 

He  here  paused  for  a  moment,  stepped  to  a  book- 
case, and  brought  forth  one  of  the  ordinary  synopses 
of  Natural  History.  Requesting  me  then  to  exchange 
seats  with  him,  that  he  might  the  better  distinguish 
the  fine  print  of  the  volume,  he  took  my  arm  chair  at 
the  window,  and,  opening  the  book,  resumed  his  dis- 
course very  much  in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

"But  for  your  exceeding  minuteness,"  he  said, 
"  in  describing  the  monster,  I  might  never  have  had 
it  in  my  power  to  demonstrate  to  you  what  it  was. 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  read  to  you  a  school  boy 
account  of  the  genus  Sphinx^  of  the  family  Crepns- 
ciUariay  of  the  order  Lepidoptera*  of  the  class  of 
Insecta— or  insects.     The  account  runs  thus : 

"'Four  membranous  wings  covered  with  little 
colored  scales  of  a  metallic  appearance ;  mouth  forming 
a  rolled  proboscis,  produced  by  an  elongation  of  the  jaws, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  are  found  the  rudiments  of 
mandibles  and  downy  palpi ;  the  inferior  wings  re- 
tained to  the  superior  by  a  stiff  hair ;  auteuno  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  club,  prismatic ;  abdomen  pointed. 
The  Death's-headed  Sphinx  has  occasioned  much  terror 
among  the  vulgar,  at  times,  by  the  melancholy  kind 
of  cry  which  it  utters,  and  the  insignia  of  death  whkh 
it  wears  upon  its  corslet.'  " 

He  here  closed  the  book  and  leaned  forward  in  the 
chair,  placing  himself  accurately  in  the  position  which 
I  had  occupied  at  the  moment  of  beholding  "  the 
monster." 

"  Ah,  here  it  is  !"  he  presently  exclaimed — "  it  is 
reascending  too  face  of  the  hill,  and  a  very  remarkable 
looking  creature,  I  admit  it  to  be.  Still,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  large  or  so  distant  as  you  imagined  it ;  for 
the  fact  is  that,  as  it  wriggles  its  way  up  this  hair, 
which  some  spider  has  wrought  along  the  window- 
sash,  I  find  it  to  be  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
its  extreme  length,  and  also  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
'  inch  distant  from  the  pupil  of  my  eye !" 


CONSOLATION. 
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When  through  Life's  avenue  so  dark  and  cold 

Downward,  and  ever  down,  the  steps  are  tending, 
Behold, 
Hope's  gentle  accents  cheeT  us  in  descending : 
"  Ah,  be  not  sad !  ah,  do  not  weep ! 
Ere  thou  lay  thee  down  to  sleep 

The  sleep  of  death, 
Thou  shalt  feel  anew  Spring's  kindly  dew 
And  the  May-wind's  fragrant  breath." 


So  didst  thou  speak,  dear  voice ;  so  didst  thou  dream 

The  brightness  of  Life's  wave  hath  ebbed  away ! 
A  gleam 

Of  light  shines  feebly  on  my  darksome  way, 
But  'tis  across  the  grave  so  chill ! 
Cheat  roe  no  more — endure  I  will 

As  best  I  can; 
Suffer  and  fight,  and  strive  with  might, 
Even  as  becomes  a  man. 


HOW  MR.    ABRAM   ESTERLET    WAS   "PUT    DOWN." 


BY     FANKY     FORRESTER. 


"He  shall  be  put  down!"  exclaimed  Ada  Palmer, 
a. few  months  ago,  stamping  her  little  foot  angrily, 
and  tossing  her  queenly  head,  till  the  inward  com- 
motion was  copied  by  a  whole  Niagara  of  black 
ringlets.  "  lie  is  a  presuming!  ill-bred  fellow,  and 
he  shall  bo  put  down." 

It  was  a  fearful  fiat,  pronounced  as  it  was  by  the 
lips  of  beauty ;  and  so  awe-stricken  were  we  all 
that  not  one  ventured  to  remonstrate ;  and  so  we 
gave,  by  our  silence,  a  tacit  approval  of  her  intended 
measures. 

Every  body  knows  what  putting  down  means; 
except  perhaps  a  certain  meek-minded  class  who 
never  had  a  fancy  for  being  up.  The  world,  like 
verbs,  is  divided  into  the  active,  passive,  and  neuter, 
and  every  body  comes  under  one  or  the  other  of 
these  heads— the  putters-down,  the  put-down,  and 
those  who  are  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  clash 
with  any  interests,  and  keep  contentedly  to  the  niche 
they  were  born  in.  To  the  first  of  these  classes 
belongs  Ada  Palmer,  by  right  of  birth  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  belle-hood.  I  have  told  you  of  Ada  Palmer 
before— a  witching  creature,  to  whom  every  one  pays 
allegiance  instinctively,  and  who  queens  it  over 
Alderbrook  like  a  second  Semiramis.  I  do  n't  know 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  to  yon  of  Mr.  Abram 
Eaterley  ;  but  yon  must  nevertheless  have  heard  of 
him,  for  he  has  written  a  book;  and,  moreover, 
plays  the  German  flute  divinely.  He  is  a  great  man, 
that  Abram  Eaterley ;  and  wonderful  was  the  commo- 
tion at  Alderbrook  when  he  first  made  his  appearance 
among  us.  But  great  men  are  men  after  all ;  with 
noses,  and  chins,  and  bands  boasting  the  same  num- 
ber of  ringers  that  other  hands  have ;  and,  sometimes, 
ugly  feet  and  limbs  a-la-Pope.  We  promise  worship 
in  the  distance,  whatever  features  our  veiled  prophet 
may  disclose  ;  but  when  we  behold,  we  quarrel  with 
the  hand  which  has  traced  no  fairer  things  on  the 
outer  tablet,  though  all  within  be  glory,  than  our  own 
fronts  exhibit.  If  every  angel  that  walks  the  earth,  a 
golden  harp  hidden  deep  in  the  spirit,  carried  its 
glory  on  the  brow,  and  spread  the  now  folded  wings 
in  sight  of  the  multitude,  earth  would  become  one 
grand  scene  of  idolatry  ;  for  there  were  angels  that 
remained  with  us  when  we  lost  our  Eden.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  young  Abram  Esterley  would  unfurl 
ihe  finest  pair  of  wings,  or  claim  any  undue  share  of 
devotion ;  and  yet,  with  moie  follies  than  I  should 
eare  to  enumerate  to-day  hanging  about  him  like  cob-» 
web-wreaths  that  might  easily  be  scattered,  he  had  a 
mark  upon  him  which  the  God-gifted  could  not  fail  to 
recognize.  It  would  have  been  profanity  for  any  but 
Ada  Palmer  to  attempt  to  put  him  down ;  but  Ada 
Palmer  was  never  judged  like  other  mortals.  Some 
of  the  people  of  Alderbrook  said  that  Mr.  Esterley 
was  a  man  of  genius ;  others,  rather  hesitatingly 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  lie  possessed  an  unusual 


degree  of  talent ;  while,  in  less  than  a  month,  a  vast 
majority  pronounced  him  a  fool.  They  were  all 
right  Men  of  genius  are  fools — the  ,(  children  of 
light11 — a  lack  wisdom  race,  of  a  generation  without 
guile,  all  truthfulness  and  simplicity.  They  are  sent 
out  to  sow  the  world  with  beauty  and  love ;  and  they 
must  needs  have  but  little  earthliness  about  them  to 
accomplish  well  their  holy  mission.  Tact  and  con- 
trivance, and  the  care  which  begins  and  terminates 
on  that  which  pertains  to  the  outer  covering  of  the 
spirit  are  things  of  earth ;  and  the  children  of  light 
are  seldom  burdened  with  them.  So  God  has  not 
given  these  angel-ministers  of  his  the  serpent-like 
armor  that  other  men  have ;  but  when  they  are  stung 
to  death,  he  takes  them  to  his  own  bosom  and  sooths 
them  into  a  beatifio  rest,  for  which  those  who  have 
battled  with  the  world  a  lifetime  are  unprepared. 

Esterley  was  a  genius — not  of  the  highest  order,  and 
consequently  he  belonged  to  a  lower  order  of  fools — 
those  who  are  determined  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able to  the  world.  The  inconsistency  of  such  a 
course  would  strike  at  once  any  man  of  common 
sense ;  but  common  sense  was  a  quality  which 
Esterley  lacked,  and  so  he  folded  his  wings  still  closer 
and  donned  the  fool's-cap.  When  he  first  came  to 
Alderbrook,  he  was  feted  and  toasted  like  an  Ameri- 
can Dickens.  To-day  he  dined  at  Dr.  Rowley's, 
took  tea  at  Deacon  Palmer's,  and  was  the  hero  of  a  boat- 
row  in  the  evening ;  the  next  he  breakfasted  with 
lawyer  Nicholson  and  his  pretty  wife,  quite  en  fam- 
t/fc— except  some  twenty  other  invited  guests ;  dined 
at  the  «  Sheaf  and  Sickle,"  with  all  the  nabobs  of 
the  town,  and  danced  away  more  than  three  long 
hours,  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  Candy-post,  in  honor 
of  his  wondrous  self.  Another  day  followed  a  grand 
pio-nic  party ;  and  the  great  man  must  recite  his  own 
verses,  away  in  some  solitary  dingle,  with  a  pair  of 
earnest  eyes  playing  the  mischief  with  his  thoughts 
the  while  ;  and  then  he  must  try  the  tone  of  his  flute 
in  the  woods ;  and  through  all,  listen  to  sweeter 
things  than  ever  bless  common  ears.  So,  after  a 
while,  the  Alderbrookers  succeeded  in  convincing 
their  guest  that  he  was  an  Apollo—for  could  Abram 
Esterley  doubt  an  assertion  which  sat  on  every  lip 
and  shone  in  every  eye !— and  then,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fact  was  becoming:  indelibly  impressed 
upon  his  mind,  they  reversed  their  decision  and  dub- 
bed him  fool.  They  were  willing  to  embarrass  and 
distress  him  with  undesired  honors  until  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  them,  and  began  to  appropriate  them  as 
things  really  worth  having ;  and  then,  because,  for- 
sooth, he  loved  the  incense,  and  blessed  them  in  his 
heart  for  the  bright  leaf  they  had  opened  to  him,  they 
turned  to  put  him  down.  There  are  a  great  many 
human  lions  in  the  world— lions  with  brains  and  lions 
with  curls  only,  lions  with  hearts  and  those  who  have 
frittered  away  their  apology  for  one  on  frivolties,  lion* 
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with  heavy  pockets,  and  lions  with  "  light  fantastic 
toes" — no  community  can  exist  without  a  lion.  But 
listen  to  me,  dear  people  of  the  shaggy  mane,  listen 
all,  both  great  and  small,  as  the  New  England 
primer  would  say — here  is  for  yon  a  homoeopathic 
dose  of  worldly  wisdom.  Wherever  you  go,  write 
DO  n't  care  on  your  lips  and  in  your  eyes ;  and  make 
the  devotion  spread  before  you  your  carpet.  Never 
look  to  the  right  nor  the  left  to  acknowledge  the 
deference  of  your  worshipers.  If  you  do  you  are 
lost :  their  smiles  will  turn  to  mocking  grimaces,  and 
their  bended  knees  will  each  sustain  the  bow  which 
the  next  moment  will  aim  an  arrow  at  you.  Never 
see  them,  nor  care  for  them,  (except  perhaps  to  be 
silently  thankful  for  being  the  worshiped  rather  than 
the  worshiper,)  and  they  will  bear  you  cloud-ward 
on  pillows  of  roses.  Esterley,  believing  in  his 
exceeding  simplicity,  that  it  was  to  honor  him  rather 
than  to  gratify  a  propensity  that  Alderbrook  was 
turned  upside  down,  was  really  grateful  for  the  hom- 
age paid  him,  and  exerted  himself  to  please  those 
who  bestowed  it.     This  was  his  fatal  mistake. 

Foolish  Abram  Esterley  thinking  that  all  spoken 
words  had  meaning  in  them,  and  acts  of  seeming 
frankness  admitted  of  but  one  interpretation,  had — m 
courte,  he  had  presumed  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  truth,  and  act  upon  the  belief.  And  who  should 
dare  say  thai  Abram  Esterley  did  not  deserve  putting 
down.  What  presumption  in  him  to  devote  himself 
so  particularly  and  determinedly  to  Ada  Palmer  on 
the  evening  of  Sarah  May's  wedding,  even  though 
her  mamma  had  invited  such  devotion  before !  and , 
then  what  unheard  of  impertinence  to  insist  on  lead- 
ing her  home  across  Strawberry  Hill  in  the  moonlight, 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  were  enjoying  a  grand 
frolic  on  the  green  velvet  border  of  the  turnpike  ,* 
though,  to  be  sure,  she  had  often  pointed  that  out  as 
the  most  delightful  ramble  in  the  world.  There 
were  some  whispers — very  low  ones— among  the 
most  observing  of  the  company,  that  the  cause  of 
Ada's  unusual  annoyance  might  be  found  in  the 
handsome  face  of  a  stranger  cousin  to  the  Mays , 
but,  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  the  result  was  the 
same  to  the  poet.  This  evening's  misdemeanors, 
with  sundry  other  things  very  important  now — though 
they  never  had  been  thought  of  before,  and  it  took  a 
long  time  to  drag  them  to  light— were  poor  Esterley's 
offences,  and  for  these  he  was  to  be  put  down.  Ada 
Palmer  had  said  it,  and  Ada  Palmer  was  the  queen 
regnant  of  Alderbrook.  Who  would  dare  to  inter- 
fere ?  Indeed,  a  thought  did  enter  the  cranium  of 
one  individual  of  the  feasibility  of  giving  the  victim 
a  warning.  Perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  betake 
himself  to  flight ;  perhaps  be  might  take  measures  to 
defeat  her  plans  peacefully,  and  as  though  by  some 
happy  accident.  But  it  was  a  delicate  mission,  and 
people  are  seldom  thanked  for  such  meddlesome 
doings.  Esterley  was  a  man,  and  ought  to  be  able 
to  maintain  his  ground. 

The  hills  that  are  linked  about  Alderbrook,  like 
an  immense  carconet  of  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
ever-varying  jewels,  were  melting  in  the  dewiness  of 
twilight,  the  valleys  below  all  slumbering  in  the 
shadow,  when  Ada  Palmer  called  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  visiter  in  town.  The  sister  of  Jack 
Sullivan  had  just  been  set  down  at  the  Rowley's. 


No  more  favorable  time  could  be  imagined  for  calling 
if  we  waited  for  dew-fall ;  for  there  was  too  modi 
witchery  in  the  dreamy  evening  to  trust  the  moon 
alone  with  it,  and  so  we  sallied  forth — not  "  guardian 
of  the  night,"  but  the  grave  duennas  of  the  lady 
Dian.  How  grave  we  were  I  shall  not  say  now— 
whether  we  danced  or  walked  across  the  fences  and 
stiles  with  which  the  moonlight  chequered  and  bar- 
red up  our  way ;  how  long  we  stopped  to  spangle 
the  grass  with  the  crystals  we  scooped  up  from  the 
brook  which,  tired  of  meandering  among  the  sedges 
and  alders,  came  to  take  a  peep  at  the  world  on  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  turnpike;  nor  bow  many  pro- 
found secrets  were  discussed  between  fragmentary 
singing  and  light  bursts  of  laughter. 

Jack  Sullivan's  sister  was  a  bright  merry-faced 
girl,  with  a  mingling  of  mirth  and  mischief  in  her 
fine  black  eye,  a  nose  slightly  upturned,  giving  a 
dash  of  piquancy  to  the  whole  face,  large  luscious 
lips  with  flakes  of  snow  between  them,  an  exqui- 
sitely moulded  bust,  a  fine  figure  not  too  tjrirituelU, 
and  a  manner  pleasing,  earnest,  and  cordial.  We  at 
once  decided  that  the  lady  was  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  little  society. 

"  Tell  me,  Fanny,"  said  Julia  Sullivan,  a  few 
days  after  our  first  meeting,  "  tell  me  how  it  is  that 
your  friend  Ada  has  such  a  pique  against  Mr.  Es- 
terley." 

"  Indeed,  I  scarce  know  myself,  but  I  believe  the 
fault  is  mostly  his  own.  He  is  always  saying  aad 
doing  things  which,  if  not  precisely  rode,  approach 
it  a  little  too  nearly." 

"  Intentionally  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  Mr.  Esterley  would  go  down  on  bit 
knees  to  any  body  that  he  thought  he  had  offended 
even  by  a  look.     That  is  one  of  his  foibles." 

"  How  then  has  he  so  provoked  the  enmity  of  Ada 
Palmer  ?  He  must  have  done  something  in  partien- 
lar  in  that  case,  for  she  does  not  seem  ill-natured, 
though  perhaps  a  little  too  spirited." 

"  Nothing  in  particular,  but  a  great  deal  in  geae- 
ral.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Esterley  has  no  tact— no 
sense  of  propriety,  I  was  about  to  say,  bnt  I  will  not; 
though  certainly  he  does  not  always  display  the  wis- 
dom that  a  man  of  genius  should—" 

"  But  he  is  upright  and  honorable?" 

«  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  possessed  of  talent  ?" 

"  No  one  questions  that." 

«  He  is  not  heartless  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary  he  is  as  sensitive  as  a  little 
child,  and  full  of  kindness  and  affection  for  every 
body— Ada  Palmer  particularly." 

"  Aha  !  is  that  it  ?  Put  him  doien,  will  she  ?" 
and  Julia  Sullivan  raised  a  ringing  hearty  laugh 
which  would  have  quite  provoked  Ada  to  hear.  "  Aad 
how  stands  the  lady's  affections  ?"  she  finally  in- 
quired, musingly. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Ada  Palmer  should  scarce  be 
judged  by  the  same  rule  as  the  rest  of  us,  but  she 
received  his  attentions  very  graciously  at  first." 

"  He  made  them  too  cheap,  eh  ?" 

«  Possibly." 

«  Is  Ada  Palmer  malicious  ?" 

«  Oh,  no  !" 

"  A  little  mischievous,  then  ?" 
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"  Perhaps— a  very  little — but,  if  so,  it  is  an  inno- 
cent kind  of  mischief  " 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  really  accomplish  her 
design,  and  '  put  him  down  V  " 

"  Unless  some  one  is  kind  enough  to  ad  rise  him 
to  go  away,"  I  answered,  looking  a  little  hopefully 
at  Julia  Sullivan. 

"  A  very  cowardly  piece  of  advice  that  would  be ; 
I  hope  he  will  stay.  This  promises  us  a  little  sport — 
villages  are  apt  to  become  dull  without  something  of 
the  kind.  But  you  have  really  no  doubt  of  Ada 
Palmer's  ability  to  accomplish  what  she  has  pro- 
mised?" 

"  None  at  all,  unless  sharper  wits  oppose 
her  than  Abram  Esterley's— she  is  all-powerful  with 
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"  So,"  said  Julia  Sullivan,  with  unusual  soberness 
and  severity,  "  from  a  foolish  whim  of  hers,  a  young 
girl  deliberately  sets  about  the  rain  of  a  man  of 
talents  and  worth,  (for  this  might  prove  a  thing  from 
which  Esterley  would  never  recover,)  and  yet  yoa 
acquit  her  of  malice.11 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  Ada  would  acknowledge  all 
that  I  have  in  Esterley's  favor;  for  her  judgment 
is  so  much  warped  that  she  might  call  him  both  silly 
and  heartless.  His  attempts  to  please  her  have 
betrayed  him  into  a  great  many  extravagancies  in 
conversation,  and  a  few  in  conduct,  which  certainly 
have  not  tended  to  raise  him  in  her  esteem.  I  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  Ada's  revenge  is  foolish, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  think  it  wicked." 

«  We  will  take  care  that  no  great  harm  comes 
from  it ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Fanny  dear,  look  out 
for  plenty  of  amusement " 

"  A  week  passed,  and  there  was  scarce  a  fireside 
at  Alderbrook  which  was  not  made  merry  by  some 
ludicrous  anecdote  of  Mr.  Esterley.  Nothing  was 
•aid  to  impeach  his  morals  or  to  detract  from  his 
intellect,  but  there  were  sneers  a-plenty,  and  omi- 
nous smiles ;  and  poor  Esterley  was  rapidly  sinking 
under  this  newly-acquired  weight  of  oontempt  He 
tried  to  meet  it  frankly  and  honestly,  but  he  was  too 
simple-hearted,  and  only  plunged  himself  into  new 
difficulties.  If  such  was  the  fun  that  Julia  Sullivan 
liked  she  had  plenty  of  it.  But  in  reality  she  seemed 
to  have  quite  forgotten  her  anticipated  amusement. 
Perhaps  it  required  the  week  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Esterley ;  for,  during  that  time,  she  did 
not  seem  to  know  him  at  all,  but  was  apparently 
made  most  happy  by  her  own  popularity  as  a  stran- 
ger, an  heiress,  and  a  belle.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  however,  when  the  tide  of  public  favors  had 
so  far  ebbed  from  the  young  poet  as  to  leave  him 
fairly  stranded,  the  gay  lady  came  to  the  rescue.  She 
laughed  when  she  heard  anecdotes  of  him ;  said  such 
was  always  the  way  in  a  village  society ;  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  great  pity  Mr.  Esterley  should 
bury  himself  at  Alderbrook,  where  he  could  be  no  bet* 
ter  appreciated  It  was  very  daring  of  Miss  Sullivan 
to  make  such  speeohes,  if  not  a  little  impertinent ; 
bat  she  was  an  heiress,  and  a  belle,  and  moreover 
exceedingly  good  natured,  and  so  we  forgave  her. 
Besides  this,  wherever  Julia  Sullivan  went,  there 
was  Esterley  sure  to  be.  She  danced  with  him, 
waltzed  with  him,  rode  with  him,  walked  with  him ; 
and,  if  Ada  Palmer's  judgment  in  such  matters  may 


be  esteemed  infallible,  flirted  with  him  most  despe- 
rately. Ada  said  that  her  conduct  was  shameful ; 
and  "  shameful !"  echoed— one  or  two.  The  new 
belle  had  stolen  from  Ada  the  hearts  of  her  subjects. 
And  Mr.  Esterley,  unsuspecting  innocent  !  was 
apparently  happy,  while  Julia  Sullivan  seemed  to 
glory  in  her  power  over  him.  Ada  Palmer  had 
reason  to  feel  mortified,  for  it  was  evident  that  hor 
putting-down  plan  could  not  succeed  just  at  present, 
but  she  had  scarce  reason  to  take  it  quite  so  much 
to  heart.  If  Abram  Esterley  were  really  so  con- 
temptible as  she  had  represented  him,  the  hearlless- 
ness  of  Julia  Sullivan  need  in  no  wiae  disturb  her. 
Supposing  the  gay  lady  did  flirt— what  harm?  It 
was  a  very  naughty  thing  of  her,  to  be  sure,  but 
then  she  was  probably  sent  as  a  scourge,  and 
Esterley  of  course  deserved  no  sympathy.  Why 
should  Ada  Palmer  look  so  troubled  and  an- 
noyed ? 

Among  other  gaieties  which  sprang  up  beneath 
the  tread  of  Julia  Sullivan,  was  a  party  given  by 
Mrs.  Rowley  in  honor  of  her  guest.  Never  had  the 
handsome  rooms  of  the  doctor's  lady  glittered  with 
so  much  brilliancy  and  beauty.  There  were  not 
many  jewels  among  the  bright  curls  which  nodded 
there,  but  there  were  eyes  which  sparkled  more  than 
jewels ;  and  smiles  wreathing  lips  as  beautiful  as 
the  half-opened  flowers  which  Mrs.  Rowley  had 
thrown  about  in  such*  tasteful  profusion.  Rare  young 
creatures;  timid  and  graceful,  and  happy  as  bevies  of 
gay  birds  in  the  spring  time,  flitted  about  in  the  soft 
light,  stepping  with  their  light  feet  the  echo  to  music, 
which  we,  at  least,  thought  almost  divine.  How 
handsome  was  every  body,  and  how  pleased  and 
self-satisfied  every  body  looked,  and,  of  course,  felt ; 
for  nobody  there  knew  ikat  feigwng  was  one  of  the 
first  lessons  fashion  teaches.  If  they  had,  I  doubt 
not  H  would  have  been  learned ;  for  though  dame 
Fashion  furnishes  spleen  with  an  excellent  safety 
valve,  and  eloquence  with  an  exhaustless  theme  ;  we 
are  quite  as  ready  to  fling  ourselves  beneath  her  car, 
if  we  but  knew  the  way,  at  Alderbrook  as  elsewhere. 
Before  nine  o'clock  the  company  had  all  assembled— 
all  but  one,  the  one.  Even  when  Julia  Sullivan  was 
present  we  could  not  spare  bright  Ada  Palmer.  She 
was  missed  every  where  and  by  every  body— our  lit- 
tle brilliant  queen  of  fairies !  It  was  half-past  nine, 
and  a  second  buss  of  wonder  was  passing  around  the 
room ;  and  even  the  rival  belle,  charming  Julia  Sul- 
livan, was  just  expressing  her  disappointment  most 
earnestly,  when  in  glided  the  most  beautiful  vision 
which  has  shone  upon  Alderbrook  for  many  a  day. 
"  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses,"  our  radiant  young 
Venus,  the  night  flowers  nestling  in  her  midnight 
tresses  as  lovingly  as  little  birds  prefering  these  to 
heaven.  Her  eye  had  never  seemed  half  so  brilliant — 
dark  well  of  half-awakened  mischief  though  it  ever 
was— for  now  there  was  a  thought  of  some  kind 
dancing  in  it,  which  kept  the  long  silken  fringes  in  a 
tremor  of  gay  agitation ;  and  the  same  thought,  of 
whatever  nature  it  might  be,  glowed  in  the  bright 
oheek,  and  crept  onward  to  the  lip,  where  it  scarce 
appeared  so  beautiful  as  looking  out  from  the  orbs 
above.  Lips  that  tell  any  thing  tell  all,  and  Ada 
Palmer's  spoke  far  more  plainly  than  her  eyes  that 
night     The  smiles  that  usually  dimpled  the  mouth 
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were  there,  bat  they  lacked  the  inspiration,  without 
which  smiles  are  nothing  more  than  movements  of 
automata — the  little  muscle-pullers  dwelling  in  the 
head  instead  of  the  heart.  A  look  of  determination 
scarce  natural,  was  perched  on  the  crimson  lip,  and 
the  superb  head  balanced  itself  upon,  the  proudly 
arched  neck  with  even  a  little  more  queenliness  than 
usual.  Her  dress,  of  the  hue  of  a  pink-lipped  sea- 
shell,  looped  coquettishly  with  ribbands,  floated  about 
her  like  a  rose-tinged  cloud  in  the  first  sun-flush  of 
morning ;  and,  beneath  it,  her  little  satin-slippered 
feet 

44  Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  oat 
As  if  ihey  feared  the  light." 

A  bun  of  admiration  passed  around,  to  which  I 
am  very  confident  Abram  Ester  ley  added  his  moiety 
from  out  the  curtained  recess  at  the  extremity  of  the 
room ;  for  Esterley  was  a  poet,  and  poets  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  beauty,  even 
with  their  eyes  closed.  Gracefully  glided  the  lovely 
vision  about  the  room,  eyes  following  her  and  smiles 
greeting  her  every  where ;  and  the  flush  deepened 
on  the  gay  maiden's  cheek,  and  the  tremor  beneath 
her  boddice  increased ;  for  she  had  oome  out  that 
night  with  a  purpose,  and  this  universal  admiration 
was  an  earnest  of  its  accomplishment.  As  for  Julia 
Sullivan  she  seemed  not  one  whit  disconoerted  by 
the  appearance  of  her  formidable  rival.  She  even 
linked  arms  with  her  and  took  a  turn  or  two  through 
the  rooms,  as  though  not  at  all  conscious  of  the  com- 
parisons every  body  was  instituting  at  her  expense. 
The  subject  of  conversation,  however,  between  the 
two  belles,  could  not  have  been  the  most  agreeable ; 
for  there  was  a  roguish  sparkle  in  the  eye  of  Julia 
Sullivan,  and  an  increase  of  determination  on  the 
proud  lips  of  Ada,  aeompmnied  by  a  look  of  fast 
increasing  vexation. 

"  I  think  he  will  go  away,"  I  overheard  Julia 
observe,  in  passing,  with  an  air  full  of  innocence. 
"  He  is  a  poet,  and  there  is  nothing  to  interest  him 
here." 

Ada  buried  a  little  pearl  in  her  red  lip,  and  left 
even  more  spirit  on  it  than  before.  Soon  after,  she 
dropped  the  arm  of  Julia  Sullivan.  Why  did  Ada 
Palmer  hover  so  about  that  curtained  recess,  flitting 
like  a  gay  bird/rom  one  person  to  another,  but  always 
returning  ? 

"  I  will  teach  Miss  Julia  Sullivan  a  lesson  this 
evening,"  she  whispered  me. 

"And  receive  more  than  an  equivalent,  I  sus- 
pect, bright  Ada,*'  I  longed  to  reply,  as  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Julia's  laughing  face  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

What  a  perverse  simpleton  Abram  Esterley  was, 
to  bore  himself  and  the  gay  girls  who  could  not  for 
the  life  of  them  listen  quite  complacently  to  his  wis- 
dom, when  such  good  fortune  was  beckoning  him 
through  the  opening  in  the  looped-up  curtains-  Was 
he  in  Julia  Sullivan's  plot,  and  playing  his  own  part 
as  she  directed  1  No,  the  bare  suspicion  is  a  wrong 
to  the  simple  hearted  Esterley.  He  had  bent  his 
knee  in  worship  to  Ada  Palmer,  and  though  her  eon- 


tempt  had  fallen  on  him  with  a  withering  influence, 
he  would  have  scorned  to  win  her  back  by  any  other 
art  than  love.  So,  though  his  eye  followed  her  every 
movement,  he  did  not  dream,  in  his  humble  simplicity, 
that  one  of  them  was  made  for  him.  At  last  their 
eyes,  which  had  till  now  seemed  to  avoid  each 
other,  met ;  and  Ada  must  have  read  something  new 
in  the  earnest  orbs  of  the  poet,  for  a  change  came 
over  her.  Her  lids  drooped,  at  first,  over  their  dark 
treasures,  as  they  would  have  said,  <<  forgive  me ;" 
then  they  lighted  up  again  radiantly,  but  not  with  the 
lightning  flashes  which  they  had  just  been  scattering 
about,  and  blushing  with  confusion,  Ada  bowed  and 
smiled.  The  heart  had  come  back  to  her  lip  again. 
That  was  not  a  smile  manufactured  for  the  occasion; 
and  I  am  positive  that  no  thought  of  Julia  Sullivan 
or  triumph,  or  any  thing  but  a  feeling  which  the  lip 
would  in  no  other  way  dare  express,  mingled  with 
it  Ah  !  Ada !  how  had  that  naughty  heart  of  thine 
deceived  thee  !  The  smile  fell  upon  Esterley  like  a 
gush  of  sunlight  through  the  bars  of  a  dungeon ;  and, 
in  a  moment,  he  was  by  her  side.  They  walked  at 
first,  both  in  exceeding  embarrassment,  and  then  they 
danced  and  partially  recovered  from  it,  and  then-* 
The  garden  was  full  of  flowers,  and  there  was  a 
magnificent  moon  looking  down  upon  it.  What  mors 
charming  plan  could  be  found,  since  Ada  bad  re- 
covered again  the  heart  to  the  most  bewitching  smile 
that  ever  wreathed  human  lip,  and  Esterley  was  a 
poet.  The  flowers  and  the  moonlight,  (it  could  not 
have  been  the  tones  of  Esterley— certainly  not—low 
and  soft,  and  thrilling  as  they  were,)  had  a  strange 
influence  over  Ada  Palmer  that  evening,  for  when 
she  returned  again  to  the  gay  company,  she  was 
completely  metamorphosed.  The  light  was  still  in 
her  eye — a  love-light ; — the  smile  on  her  lip— a  holy 
soul-full  smile  which  never  rested  there  before ;  sad 
the  crimson  of  her  cheek  flickered  and  faded  sad 
brightened  again,  with  a  new  and  strange  timidity. 
She  had  entered  that  room  radiant  and  exulting— care- 
less, and  selfish,  and  almost  hearties* ;  she  left  it 
meek  and  gentle,  with  but  one  feeling  swelling  at  her 
heart,  and  that  all  for  another.  Thank  <God  for  the 
power  of  loving ! — the  wild  human  heart  is  scarce 
tamed  without  it.  Every  body  observed  the  change 
in  Ada,  but  every  body  did  not  know  its  cause, 
though  Julia  Sullivan,  as  she  was  taking  her  leave, 
glided  to  my  side  and  whispered,  "  Look  at  ber— 
dear  Ada !  I  feared  she  was  not  worthy  of  him— 
blessings  on  ber  sweet  loving  heart !" 

Such  times  as  we  are  to  have  in  Alderbrook 
(entre  nous)  to-morrow  evening,  dear  reader  !  Such 
ransacking  of  shops  for  French  slippers  and  white 
kid  gloves,  and  such  discussions  about  flowers,  end 
laces,  and  ribbands,  and  fans,  as  we  have  !  Yon 
would  think  queen  Victoria  had  come  over  to  dine 
with  brother  Jonathan,  and  the  receiving  committse 
resided  at  Alderbrook.  But  it  is  somefhins;  more 
important  than  that ;  and  the  eyes  of  Julia  Sullivan 
are  swimming  in  sympathetic  happiness,  even  while 
she  privately  laughs  over  her  grand  roup  d*  main, 
I  wonder  if  any  body  has  thought  what  a  poet  cut 
do  with  a  fortune  ?  I  am  sure  Abram  Esterley  hw 
not 


THE    BROKEN    HEART. 


feY      KATE      CLKAVELAND. 


Poor  broken  heart !  so  erusned  and  helpless  lying; 

I  knew  thee  in  thy  fresh  and  early  youth, 
When  all  the  sweet,  young  hopes  now  dead,  or  dying, 

Sprang  into  life  with  beauty,  trust  and  truth — 
How  strong  and  vigorous  then  thy  pulses  beating, — 

What  ardent,  eager  life  leaped  through  thy  veins! 
Then  Love  and  Hope,  two  mighty  currents  meeting, 
With  glowing  waves  gave  each  a  silent  greeting, 

And  rolled  together  through  life's  arid  plains,— 

Poor  Broken  Heart ! 

Truth,  Trust  and  Tenderness!  the  fairest  features, 
Stamped  by  Humanity  upon  thy  face} — 

Strong  love  for  God,  and  God's  unfaithful  creatures- 
All  kindly  feeling*  for  thy  fallen  race, — 

These  marked  thine  early  years— young  years  of  gladness! 
When  thou  wert  spotless  as  the  newborn  light, 

Ere  crossed  thy  threshold,  gloom  or  grief,  or  sadness, 

Or  woes  that  drove  thee  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
Enshrouding  thee  in  darkness  thick  as  night, — 

Ob,  Broken  Heart ! 

Ah!  omcc  what  dreams  of  life  stole  gently  o'er  thee, 

How  didst  thou  quench  thy  thirst  at  each  bright  stream, 
Each  well  of  joy  that  opened  up  before  thee 

Its  sparkling  waters  in  Life's  morning  beam: 
Then  angels  come  with  peaceful  ministration^— 

With  softest  solace  for  each  passing  sigh ; 
And  God's  sublime,  and  glorious,  wide  creation! 
Claimed  all  the  incense  of  each  sweet  oblation, 

For  lessons  taught,  which  bat  with  thee  can  die, — 

Poor  Hopeless  Heart. 
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How  didst  thou  tremble,  when  Love,  like  a  river, 

First  overwhelmed  thee  in  its  waters  deep ; 
Oh !  had  the  waves  but  calmly  flowed  forever, 

I  should  not  now  thy  hapless  shipwreck  weep; 
But  dark  suspicions,  doubts,  like  storms,  assailed  thee, 

And  thou  wert  driven  from  thy  peaceful  shore, 
When  all  of  Hope,  of  Earth,  of  Heaven,  failed  thee, 
Then  those  who  scorned,  in  piteous  tones  bewailed  thee, 

For  they  might  mar  thy  rest  nor  beauty  more, 

Poor  Broken  Heart ! 

How  wert  thou  stricken,  when  Death's  icy  finger 

Pressed  down  the  long-fringed  lids  of  sweet  young  eyes, 
Which  seemed  with  fond  and  earnest  looks  to  linger 

On  those  best-loved  beneath  the  bending  skies. 
Didst  thou  not  strive,  with  passionate  caresses, 

To  hold  these  frail  ones  in  their  beauty  here  ? 
But  they,  with  dewy  lips  and  golden  tresses, 
Returned  to  Earth,  who  now  their  slumber  blesses 

With  daylight's  rosy  beam'and  evening's  tear, 

Oh,  Broken  Heart ! 

Poor  stricken  heart!  now  softly,  faintly  throbbing, 

No  band  can  string  anew  thy  broken  chords, 
No  voice  may  still  thy  languid,  feeble  sobbing, 

Or  sooth  thy  weary  hours  with  gentle  words! 
'Tis  death  in  life !  a  palsy  rests  forever 

On  all  thy  hopes— they  bowed  beneath  the  spell 
As  early  blossoms  which  the  north- winds  sever,— 
Then  give  to  joy,  to  strength,  to  all  endeavor 

A  lasting,  hopeless,  long  and  wild  farewell ! — 

Poor  Broken  Heart ! 
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THE    FADING    LEAVES. 


BT      MARY      HBMPLfi. 


A  lovm  child  stood  in  a  shadowy  wood, 

And  her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears, 
And  a  shade  was  resting  sadly  there, 

Too  deep  for  her  tender  years: 
Yet  she  knew  not  why— she  knew  not  why, 

For  her  heart  like  a  happy  bird, 
Came  quickly— joyously  leaping  up, 

Whenever  the  boughs  were  stir'd. 

The  sky  was  clear,  but  the  leaves  were  sere, 
And  the  young  child  watched  them  fall, 

And  she  saw  how  the  tallest,  proudest  trees, 
Were  stripped  the  first  of  all : 

Then,  with  lips  apart,  to  her  own  pure  heart, 
She  said  what  their  fading  taught, 
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For  even  the  leaves  in  the  silent  woods, 
Are  all  with  lessons  fraught. 

"I  am  fair  and  young— I  am  gay  and  strong, 

But  so  was  this  noble  tree, 
Yet  the  breath  of  winter  has  withered  that, 

And  winter  may  come  to  me: 
But  my  Father,  who  gave  to  the  tree  its  bloom, 

And  covers  the  daisied  sod; 
Will  bring  back  spring — for  them — for  me, 

If  I  love  and  worship  God." 

Oh!  even  a  child  may  read  aright 

The  pages  open'd  there ; 
For  the  spirit  of  love— that  dwells*  in  light, 

Is  reigning  everywhere. 
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PRETENSION 


OR,    THE    DISCOMFITED    LOVER 


BT     MISS     ELIZA     A.     DUPUT. 


Dandy. — Six  feet  of  inanity  enveloped  in  cloth. 


Bulwxr. 


Miss  Sally  Mart  Boogs  had  jnst  completed  her 
twentieth  year.  She  wu  a  young  lady  of  great 
pretensions.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  the  only 
child  of  a  gentleman  (by  courtesy)  who  was  the 
owner  of  two  plantations,  and  a  quantum  stiff,  of 
ebony  bodies  to  perform  all  necessary  labor  on  them 
to  make  them  as  profitable  as  possible.  In  the  second 
place,  she  was  (according  to  her  own  opinion) 
agreeable  to  look  on,  as  she  rejoiced  in  that  most 
indefinable  of  all  phrases,  "  a  fine  looking  woman.11 
If  fine  looking  meant  well  grown,  Miss  Boggs  was 
certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  her  sex;  for  she  stood 
six  feet  two,  and  was  large  in  proportion.  Her 
complexion  had  originally  been  fair,  though  the  piti- 
less snn  had  kissed  it  all  too  rudely,  leaving,  as 
marks  of  his  tender  regard,  freckles  "  thick  as  leaves 
on  Valambrosa's  plain,"  and  very  plain  they  con- 
spired to  make  Miss  Sally  Mary.  Her  eyes,  "  those 
tunts  of  love  and  light,"  were  neither  the  glorious 
bAie,  the  radiant  black,  nor  yet  the  pensive  grey  ;— 
they  were  of  a  non-descript  color,  wavering  between 
a  sea-green,  and  a  tea  color ;— yet,  spite  of  their 
watery  lustre,  there  was  some  fire  about  them,  for 
the  lashes  that  shaded  them,  and  the  hair  that  swept 
in  radiant  curls  over  her  youthful  cheeks,  were  of  a 
bright  red.  Her  mouth  was  well  enough,  and  if 
kind  and  gentle  words  had  there  made  their  abiding 
place,  it  might  even  have  been  called  pretty ;  for  the 
.pe  were  pouting  and  rosy,  and,  when  parted,  displayed 
a  set  of  even  and  pearly  looking  teeth. 

Having  described  my  heroine,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  her  origin.  Mr.  Joseph  Boggs 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  South- 
West,  and  though  a  man  of  limited  intellect,  and  no 
education,  nature  had  gifted  him  with  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  which 
he  so  seduously  used  for  his  own  behoof,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
caligraphy,  he  might  have  written  himself  worth  a 
clear  two  hundred  thousand— bdt,  alas !  the  extent  of 
his  literary  acquirements  did  not  reach  beyond 
spelling  out  an  occasional  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
or,  more  puzzling  still,  finding  out  what  certain  mys- 
terious characters  meant,  which  came  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  bills  for  his  daughter's  expenses  while  at 
school. 

In  this  employment,  he,  unfortunately,  could  gain 
but  little  assistance  from  his  better-half,  as  she  was 
even  more  ignorant  of  all  "  book  learning,'1  as  she 
called  it,  than  her  husband   She  was  a  quiet,  metho- 
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dieal  woman— a  thrifty  housewife,  and  seemed  con- 
tented to  endure  any  privation  to  secure  to  her 
daughter  the  enjoyment  of  great  wealth,  and  perfect 
idleness— the  latter,  in  her  estimation,  being  an  essen- 
tial qualification  of  a  lady.  She  had  never  been 
known  to  depart  from  hei  selfish  views  in  but  one 
instance — that  was  in  the  adoption  of  an  orphan 
child,  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  who  had  for- 
merly owned  the  place  on  which  they  lived.  The 
parents  of  the  little  Euphemia  Gordon  had  died 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  leaving  their 
estate  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  their  orphan 
was  left  destitute.  Mr.  Boggs  purchased  the  property 
at  half  its  value,  and,  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
generosity,  proposed  to  his  wife  to  adopt  the  child  as 
a  companion  for  their  own  daughter.  Mrs.  Boggs 
assented,  and  Euphemia  was  reared  in  the  home  of 
her  father  as  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  stran- 
gers. 

Euphemia,  or,  as  she  was  familiarly  designated, 
Mimi  Gordon,  grew  up  a  lively,  piqnatU  brunette. 
She  had  sufficiently  profited  by  the  advantages  which 
she  shared  with  Miss  Boggs,  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life,  to  become  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  heiress  was  de- 
spatched to  a  northern  city,  to  receive  two  yean 
polishing,  while  the  dependant  child  was  kept  under 
the  eye  of  Mrs.  Boggs,  to  be  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  sewing,  that  she  might  leeeen  her  own 
labors  in  that  department. 

Miss  Boggs  returned  home  loaded  with  accom- 
plishments and  finery.  She  could  speak  a  little  exe- 
crable French,  murder  lime,  and  belabor  aa 
unfortunate  piano  with  hands  that  were  far  from 
being  fairy-like.  She  sung  too  !  oh  ye  gods !  in  die 
Italian  style  !  That  is,  three  words  screamed  out  at 
the  utmost  pitch  of  a  voice,  not  remarkable  for  sweet- 
ness, with  as  many  trills,  quavers,  and  demisemiqaa- 
vers  as  oould  be  conveniently  crowded  into  them,  and 
three  more,  uttered  in  such  a  dying  cadence,  that  one 
was  uncomfortably  reminded  of  suffocation,  difficulty 
of  breathing.  &c. 

She  danced  also,  and  it  wan  universally  admitted 
by  the  most  envious,  that  her  gallopade  was  perfec- 
tion, and  her  waltzing  quite  coma  il  fata.  She  also 
painted  landscapes,  with  skies  of  the  deepest  Woe, 
and  water  of  the  true  sea-green,  not  to  mention 
flowers  of  brighter  hues  than  ever  bloomed  oa 
earth. 

With  all   these   claims,  Miss  Boggs  wu  modi 
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astonished  that  the  wood-notes  wild  of  little  Mimi, 
and  her  light  skipping  steps,  were  not  utterly 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  grandeur  of  her  own  style. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  ease.  Mimi  had  beauty 
and  sprightliness,  and.  though  dependant,  those  who 
lived  near  had  not  forgotten  that  her  parents  moved 
in  a  sphere  far  superior  to  that  to  which  her  bene- 
factors could  have  aspired,  before  the  magic  of  wealth 
smoothed  the  way  to  a  more  elevated  position. 

On  her  return  from  boarding-school,  Miss  Sally 
Mary  determined  on  being  a  belle,  and,  spite  of  the 
rival  attractions  of  Mimi,  she  flattered  herself  that 
she  had  succeeded.  Many  aspired  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  fair  lands  which  were  to  be  her  dower, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  tall  encumbrance  appended 
thereto. 

Among  these  suitors,  the  most  earnest  in  his  devo- 
tions, was  a  young  gentleman  who  wrote  on  large 
square  pieces  of  pasteboard,  with  a  broad  gilt  band 
around  the  edge,  and  a  corpulent  cupid  presiding 
over  an  alter,  on  which  a  skewered  heart  was  cook* 
ing,  the  grandiloquent  appellation  of  Clarence  Hervey 
Fitzlillian,  Esq.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
undoubted  pretensions,  and  as  such  was  received  by 
Miss  Sally  Mary  Boggs. 

It  is  said  that  all  persons  admire  that  which  is 
most  opposite  to  themselves.  This,  in  the  present 
instance,  was  undoubtedly  true,  for  Mr.  Fitzlil- 
lian, in  his  highest  heeled  boots,  and  tallest  hat, 
could  scarce  reach  the  shoulder  of  his  fair  inamorato ; 
but,  like  Sampson  of  old,  his  chief  strength  lay  in 
his  unshorn  locks.  He  wore  his  hair,  which  was  of  a 
pale  drab  color,  parted  in  two  perpendicular  lines,  that 
fell  in  thick  masses  on  either  cheek,  where  it  met  a 
fringe  which  encircled  the  whole  of  a  thin  pale  face, 
that  peered  forth  as  if  dismayed  at  the  formidable 
array  around  it  His  manners  were  sui  generis— he 
picked  his  teeth,  trimmed  his  nails,  and  thrust  his 
feet  in  every  one's  way,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  perfectly  easy  his  manners  were,  and  informed 
his  acquaintances  of  the  fact  that  he  had  only  asso- 
ciated with  the  best  company  in  his  fathers  house. 
Mr.  Fitzlillian  boasted  of  the  antiquity  of  his  family, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him  well,  that  he  was  a  lenial  descendant  of 
those  who  worshiped  the  golden  calf  in  days  of 
yore,  for  the  same  veneration  for  the  precious  metals 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  his 
character. 

"  Lawyers  are  the  aristocracy  of  America."  So 
says  Captain  Marryatt ;  so  thought  Mr.  Fitzlillian, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  made  selection  of  a  "  location" 
wherein  to  show  forth  the  powers  of  his  lucid  intel- 
lect, than  he  began  to  look  around  among  the  young 
ladies  of  the  vicinity,  to  see  who  was  most  worthy 
of  the  honor  of  his  attentions.  Charms,  mental  or 
personal,  were  secondary  considerations.  Pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  were  with  him  fit  substitutes  for 
mind,  heart,  and  loveliness,  therefore  had  he  selected 
Miss  Sally  Mary  Boggs  as  the  one  who  was  to  be 
honored  by  sharing  with  him  his  magnificent  and  high- 
sounding  name. 

The  most  formidable  rival  to  the  pretensions  of 
Mr.  Fitzlillian,  was  a  young  planter  whose  posses- 
sions joined  those  of  Mr.  Boggs.  Eugene  Berville 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  young  southerner.     He 
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eminently  handsome,  and  possessed  feelings  high- 
toned  almost  to  chivalry,  while  the  ease  and  frank- 
ness which  distinguished  his  manners,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  win  his  way  among  all  classes.  He  was 
a  frequent  visiter  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Boggs,  and  the 
heiress,  without  scruple,  appropriated  his  visits  to 
herself.  She  had  looked  around  the  circle  of  her 
admirers,  and,  after  some  consideration,  determined 
that,  as  Berville  was  the  best  match  among  them,  he 
was  most  worthy  to  obtain  the  boon  of  herself  and 
acres.  Though  he  had  never  breathed  love's  name, 
both  herself  and  her  worthy  parents  considered  the 
affair  as  settled,  for  if  he  did  not  seek  her,  why  did 
he  come  so  often,  and  linger  so  long  ?  They  did  not 
once  dream  that  the  humble  dependant,  to  whom  they 
were  so  condescendingly  patronising,  was  the  attrac- 
tion which  drew  the  wealthy  Berville  thither. 

The  first  time  such  a  suspicion  entered  the  mind 
of  Miss  Boggs,  was  one  bright  evening  in  autumn, 
when  the  two  girls  were  sitting  together  in  their  own 
room.  Mimi  was  employed  at  her  needle— beguiling 
the  time  by  warbling  a  lively  French  song,  with  an 
airiness  and  grace  peculiarly  her  own.  Miss  Sally 
Mary  was  leaning  on  a  table,  looking  listlessly 
through  the  window.  She  yawned  several  times, 
and  turning  to  her  companion,  said— 

"  Mimi,  what  makes  yon  always  so  merry,  while 
I  am  tired  to  death  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  without  it  is  that  I  am  always 
employed,  while  you  have  nothing  to  do,"  replied 
Mimi,  catching  the  refrain  of  her  song  as  she  stopped 
speaking. 

"  Who  taught  you  that  pretty  song  ?" 

A  vivid  blush  mantled  the  cheek  of  Mimi  as  she 
answered, 

»*  Only  Mr.  Berville.  He  says  it  is  an  old  song 
his  mother  used  to  sing  to  bim  when  a  child." 

"  What  nonsense  !"  ejaculated  the  fair  Boggs.  "  I 
would  not  sing  words  I  did  not  understand." 

"  But  I  do  understand  them ;  and  she  warbled  the 
concluding  line  of  each  stanza,  with  an  arch  meaning, 
that  only  incensed  her  listener — "  Je  vous  oasts  d$ 
tout  man  cectir" 

«  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  heiress,  bitterly,  «  be- 
cause the  song  says  so,  you  think  that  he  who  taught 
it  to  you  really  loves  you  with  all  his  heart.  Pshaw ! 
what  folly  and  presumptiou  !" 

The  rose  faded  from  the  cheeks  oft  Mimi  Gordon, 
as  she  answered,  in  an  altered  tone,  "  It  would  be 
folly,  indeed,  to  dream  of  such  an  impossibility.  No, 
Sally  Mary,  I  am  not  your  rival  with  Mr.  Ber- 
ville." 

"  My  rival !"  repeated  Miss  Boggs,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  "  no,  I  should  think  not" 

Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Mimi,  and  she  bent 
over  her  work  to  conceal  them.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  been  thus  taunted,  but  she  had  learned 
to  suppress  all  outward  show  of  feeling— to  endure 
in  silence  the  petty  meanness  of  which  she  was  often 
the  victim. 

That  evening  the  two  gentlemen  spent  at  Boggs1 
Hall.  Mimi  was  still  busy  at  her  task,— Miss  Sails 
Mary  had  determined  on  watching  the  deportment  of 
Berville  toward  her,  that  she  might  decide  what  were 
his  real  sentiments. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Fitzlillian  was  making  the 
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agreeable  with  all  his  might,  and  his  spirit  waxed 
glad  within  him,  as  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
too  fasci Dating  to  be  resisted.  Miss  Sally  Mary 
Boggs  understood  the  feminine  tact  of  smiling  on  the 
one  she  cared  little  for,  to  arouse  the  dormant  jealousy 
of  him  she  really  preferred ;  bat  all  her  artifices 
were  lost  on  Berville.  He  sat  beside  the  work-stand 
at  which  Mimi  was  employed,  watching  her  slender 
and  graceful  fingers  as  she  arranged  her  work.  At 
length  his  eye  dwelt  on  her  face  with  an  earnestness 
that  made  the  blood  leap  to  her  cheek,  as  she  acci- 
dentally looked  up. 

<>  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  "  I  was  just  thinking  that 
you  look  pale  and  ill ;  but  now  you  are  no  longer  so. 
Do  put  aside  that  pie&e  of  work,  and  let  us  enjoy 
what  the  poet  calls  •  the  feast  oi  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul.'  " 

"  Fortunately,  I  have  just  finished,  and  can  obey 
you,  but  a  flow  of  tears  would  be  the  most  natural 
expression  of  my  feelings  just  now." 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  put  her  work  away. 
Berville's  eyes  followed  her  light  form,  as  she  flitted 
across  the  room,  and  a  fiery  flush  crossed  his  cheek 
as  he  glanced  around  at  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  stopped  sewing,  Miss 
Mirny,"  said  the  accomplished  Fitzlillian.  "  I  think 
it  is  decidedly  vulgar  to  sew.  No  lady  can  sew  with- 
out destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  first  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  by  leaving  an  unseemly  mark  on  the  rosy 
lip,"  glancing,  as  he  spoke,  at  the  large  white  hand 
of  Miss  Boggs,  who  wore  gloves  when  no  company 
was  present,  and  was  guiltless  of  the  vulgarity  of 
ever  doing  any  tiling  useful. 

"  Vulgar !"  repeated  Berville,  with  an  air  of  scorn- 
ful pride.  "  You  think  it  vulgar !  Fortunately  for 
our  country,  sir,  and  the  honor  of  human  nature,  all 
persons  do  not  aim  at  the  superlative  refinement  of 
Mr.  Fitzlillian.  For  myself,  I  consider  it  as  much 
an  honor,  for  a  woman  to  excel  in  needle-work  as  to 
a  scholar  to  excel  in  the  classics." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  an 
advocate  for  industry,  Mr.  Berville,"  said  Miss  Boggs, 
with  an  affected  laugh.  "  For  myself,  I  must  con- 
fess I  know  how  to  do  nothing  but  play,  and  draw, 
and  paint.  It  is  well  enough  for  persons  who  have 
not  the  means  to  pay  for  having  such  things  done,  to 
learn  how  to  do  them,  but  as  that  is  not  my  case,  nor 
ever  will  be,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  troubling  myself 
about  it." 
•     Berville  bowed,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Apropos  of  playing.  Miss  Sarah  Mary,"  said 
Fitzlillian,  (who  abhoned  the  name  of  Sally,)  "  will 
you  give  us  some  music  ?  Your  style  of  singing  is 
so  inimmable,  Madame  Carydory  herself  can  hardly 
equal  you." 

Miss  Boggs  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  the  piano, 
and,  after  the  compliment  she  had  just  received,  she 
excelled  her  usual  absurdity.  Song  after  song  was 
called  for  by  Mr.  Fitzlillian,  who  hung  over  her 
enamored,  and  for  the  time  she  forgot  Mimi  Gordon, 
and  all  fears  of  rivalry,  in  her  pleasure  at  being  com- 
pared with  that  exquisite  canuUrice)  Madame  Cara- 
dori  Allen,  even  by  Mr.  Fitzlillian,  who  could  not  for 
his  life  have  discovered  the  difference  between  Auld 
Lang  Syne  and  the  Hunter's  Chorus. 

Berville  and  Mimi  stood  at  an  open  window,  a  few 


steps  from  the  piano.  A  rose-bush  grew  in  wild 
luxuriance  near  it,  and  a  bright  southern  moon  was 
shining  on  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  few  lingering 
flowers,  giving  them  a  beauty  brighter  than  thai 
imparted  by  the  garish  day.  Mimi  leaned  over,  and 
plucked  u  half-blown  rose,  which  Berville  took  from, 
her  hand  He  gazed  an  instant  on  the  sweet  profile 
turned  toward  him,  and  asked  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion, 
.  '*  Do  you  know  the  language  of  flowers  ?" 

Mirai  blushed.  **  Yee — no— that  is — I  mean  yes— 
certainly.  You  should  have  known,  long  ere  tui«t 
that  I  am  an  adept  iu  it,  as  Flora's  dictionary  cam 
witness.  Do  you  forget  how  you  laughed  at  my 
enthusiasm  about  some  of  the  poetic  illustrations  ?" 

"  Did  I  laugh  ?  I  am  sure  I  was  not  serious. 
Will  you  accept  this  roee  iroua  me,  and  this  slip  of 
cedar,  Mimi,  and  put  Flora's  interpretation  on 
them?" 

it  For — for  Miss  Boggs  ?"  said  she,  hesitatingly, 
and  with  some  effort. 

"  No— not  for  Miss  Boggs, — for  a  fairer,  and  far 
dearer  one — yourself." 

.  .  •  •  • 

When  Miss  Boggs  arose  from  the  piano,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  herself  alone  with  Mr.  Fitzlillian. 
Berville  and  Mimi  were  promenading  the  gallery, 
absorbed  in  a  very  interesting  conversation.  She 
instantly  proposed  joining  them,  but,  inspired  by  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  the  music,  and  the  encourage* 
ment  of  his  lady  love,  Mr.  Fitzlillian  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  to  make  his  declaration  in  the 
most  approved  style— hearts  and  darts,  despair  and 
bliss,  being  the  theme  of  his  eloquence.  In  listening 
to  such  agreeable  sounds,  Miss  Boggs  almost  forgot 
her  rage  against  Mimi.  While  Mr.  Fitzlillian  was 
speaking,  she  revolved  in  her  own  mind  the  possi- 
bility that  Berville  had  offered  himself  to  Mimi,  and 
to  secure  herself  from  the  mortification  of  having 
been  tacitly  rejected  by  him,  she  resolved  to  give  Mr. 
Fitzlillian  sufficient  encouragement  to  hope  for  final 
success. 

He  departed  in  high  spirits.  Berville  had  left 
while  he  was  pouring  forth  bis  protestations  of  devo- 
tion, and,  in  a  towering  passion  with  Mimi,  the 
stately  heiress  sought  the  chamber  which  they 
occupied.  As  she  entered,  Mimi  was  in  the  act  of 
pressing  her  rose  between  the  leaves  of  a  large 
book. 

"  Why  are  you  so  precious  of  that  rose,  Miss 
Gordon  1"  said  Sally  Mary,  reaching  her  hand 
toward  it.  "  I  suppose  it  was  a  present  from  Mr. 
Berville.  I  would  not  wonder  if  you  were  to  make 
love  to  him,  after  your  conduct  this  evening.  I 
shall  inform  ma,  you  may  be  certain,  of  your  pro- 
ceedings." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  you  know  that  Mr.  Berville  asked 
me  to  walk  on  the  gallery  with  him,  or  I  should  not 
have  gone." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing— your  asser* 
tion  would  not  make  me  believe  that  he  did.  You 
said,  this  morning,  that  you  were  not  my  rival,  and 
this  evening  you  have  done  every  tiling  in  your 
power  to  attract  Eugene  Berville.  But  I  beg  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  your  conquest, 
for   I   care   nothing   for   him,  and   have    this   night 
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partly  consented  to  marry  one  with  whom  bo  is  not 

to  be  compared." 
"  No,  indeed !"  burst  involuntarily  from  the  lips 

of  Mimi.    «  No  more  than  yon '  glorious  sky,  with 

its  millions  of  sparkling  gems,  is  to  be  compared  to 

the  sordid  earth  it  o'erarches.     Mary,  you  cannot  be 

in  earnest  ?" 
"  In  earnest !  surely.     Bo  you  suppose  every  one 

so  blinded  by  the  superlative  accomplishments  of  Mr. 

Berville,  that  they  have  no  power  to  see  the  merits 
of  others  ?" 

The  absurdity  of  this  speech  overpowered  Mimi's 
gravity,  and  she  burst  into  an  uncontrolable  fit  of 
laughter.     Infuriated  by  this,  Miss  Boggs  snatched 
the  rose,  and  tearing  it  into  fragments,  trampled  them 
under  her  feet 
Mimi  was  instantly  sobered. 
"I  had  far  rather  you  had  destroyed  the  most 
raluable  possession  I  have,  than  this  simple  rose,'*  : 
laid  she.     "  However,  it  is  of  little  consequence.  * 
Memory  does  not  depend  on  its  preservation." 

"  And  your  possessions  are  not  so  valuable  as  to 
>e  worth  destroying,  I  fancy,  unless  you  reckon 
moog  them  Mr.  Berville's  wealth.  A  pretty  match, 
ruly,  he  will  make !  in  seeking  my  mother's  semp- 
tress  as  his  wife." 

Mimi's  lip  quivered  at  the  coarse  insult  In  an 
istant  she  commanded  herself,  and  calmly  replied— 

"  My  father  and  Mr.  Berville**  were  friends  of 
jig  syne— both  were  born  in  the  same  sphere  of 
fe  ;  therefore,  the  son  considers  it  no  degradation  to 
sek  one,  who,  in  poverty,  has  done  nothing  to  sully 
e  respectability  of  her  birth.  I  do  reckon  among 
e  most  valuable  of  my  possessions,  the  love  of  such 
man  as  Eugene  Berville." 

"  You  acknowledge  it,  then !  Ton  have  infa- 
crasly  endeavored  to  supplant  me  in  the  affections 

the  man  you  knew  my  parents  intended  for  me. 

my  mother  has  one  grain  of  feeling  for  me,  she 
II  turn  you  out  of  her  house,  you  ungrateful  crea- 


te." 

Miss  Boggs  had  wrought  herself  up  to  such  a 
ch  of  rage,  that  she  cared  not  what  she  said, 
earied  and  insulted,  Mimi  at  length  left  the  room, 
1  retired  to  another. 

The  anger  of  Sally  Mary  waxed  hotter  and  hotter, 
I  morning  found  her  a  perfect  Vesuvius.  Her 
ther  was  as  much  enraged  at  her  report  as  herself, 
1  it  was  decided  between  them,  that  the  only 
tree  to  mark  to  the  world  their  abhorrence  of 
mi's  treachery,  was  to  tell  her  she  might  find 
•ther  home  as  soon  as  possible.  But  when  Mr. 
;g»  was  called  in  to  participate  in  the  consulta- 
i,  though  as  angry  and  disappointed  as  either  of 
xi,  be  had  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  at 
e  put  a  negative  on  their  proposed  measures. 
*  If  Berville  loves  her,"  said  he,  "  be  will  marry 

immediately,  and  we  should  gain  a  powerful 
my  in  him,  which,  for  reasons  of  my  own,  I  wish 
ivoid.      All  we  can  do,  he  won't  come  back  to 

so  where  's  the  use  of  making  people  talk  ?  If 
did  this,  they  would  say  that  he  had  jilted  her  for 

pretty  doll  we  were  fools  enough  to  bring  up  for 
rel  for  our  own  girl." 

Indeed,   they  would   find  themselves   mistaken 
"  —id  Sally  Mary,  scornfully,  «  for  I  had  half 


promised  to  marry  Mr.  Fitxlillian  before  I  knew  this, 
and  now  I  *m  resolved  on  it." 

"  Wh — wh — what,"  stammered  the  old  man,  nearly 
speechless  with  rage.  "  Mar — mar — marry  who, 
girl?  That  ugly,  tallow-faced.  Jack-dandy— that— 
that  whipper-snapper ;  who  does  n't  know  how  to  do 
an  airthly  thing  but  »wist  his  whiskers !  See  you 
hanged  first !" 

"  Marry  that  poor  miserable  notomy  !"  ejaculated 
the  horror-stricken  mother. 

"Anatomy,  indeed!  He  is  not  so  tall  as  Mr. 
Berville,  but  to  my  eye  he  is  just  as  good  looking ; 
and  his  whiskers  are  magnificent.  Yes — I  am  going 
to  marry  him,  and  that  before  very  long.  Nobody 
shall  say  that  Mimi  Gordon  took  my  lover  from  me, 
and  I  could  n't  get  another.  The  day  that  sees  her 
the  wife  of  Berville,  makes  me  that  of  Fitzlillisn." 

"  I  '11 — I  '11  disinherit  you — I  '11  leave  you  without 
a  penny,  you  ungrateful  baggage.  That  white-faced 
puppy  shall  never  have  an  acre  of  mine." 

"  Indeed,  pa,  you  'II  do  no  such  thing : — you  know 
that  you  have  spent  your  life  toiling,  that  you  might 
make  a  lady  of  me,  and  you  are  not  going  to  give 
your  money  to  any  body  but  your  own  child,  let  roe 
do  as  I  will." 

Mr.  Boggs  felt  the  truth  of  her  remark,  but  he 
departed,  vowing  he  would  never  forgive  her  if  she 
persisted  in  marrying  Fitxlillian.  This  opposition 
rather  stimulated  Miss  Boggs  to  persevere ;  it  gave 
Mr.  Fitxlillian  a  consequence,  which,  in  her  eyes,  he 
had  never  before  possessed.  It  was  so  romantic — 
she  hoped  her  pa  might  lock  her  up,  that  she  might 
escape  through  the  window  to  her  beloved  Fitxlil- 
lian. 

The  two  gentlemen  called  on  Mr.  Boggs  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  make  known  their  several 
pretensions.  Berville  was  met  with  pretended  frank- 
ness, and  an  apparently  cordial  consent  to  his  union 
with  Mimi  was  given ;  but  poor  Fitxlillian,  to  his 
dismay,  received  a  positive,  and  not  very  courteous 
refusal. 

As  be  was  departing,  he  was  a  little  consoled, 
by  receiving  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten—** Do  not  despair — my  father  may  be  won 
over — make  another  effort — S.  M.  B."  He  pressed 
the  scroll  to  his  blue  lips,  and  placing  one  hand  on 
his  heart,  kissed  the  other  to  the  window  of  an  upper 
room,  at  which  stood  the  fair  Sally  Mary  herself, 
trying  to  look  sentimentally  distressed. 

In  pursuance  of  her  advice,  Mr.  Fitxlillian  re- 
turned home,  and  indited  an  epistle  to  the  obdurate 
Boggs,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  pretensions  in  the 
most  high-sounding  words  he  could  command.  In  an 
unlucky  hour  be  wrote  to  him,  "  That,  as  a  personal 
interview  had  been  productive  of  unpleasant  feelings 
on  both  sides,  he  thought  matters  might  be  better 
adjusted  by  an  epistolary  correspondence." 

Our  fate  often  hangs  upon  a  word,  and  a  most 
ominous  word  was  epistolary  to  our  unlbcky  corre- 
spondent. The  letter  was  duly  despatched,  and 
found  the  worthy  Boggs  in  a  perfect  fever  of  wrath, 
occasioned  by  an  interview  with  his  contumacious 
daughter,  which  had  ended  in  his  ordering  her  to  her 
room.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
the  fever  came  first  and  the  chill  afterwards.  We 
have  before  adverted  to  the  worthy  gentleman's  defi 
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ciency  in  the  elements  of  education.  After  an  hour 
spent  in  spelling  out  the  high-sounding  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Fitzlillian,  who  would  have  torn  his  ample  locks 
from  their  abiding  place,  had  he  heard  his  touching 
appeal  mangled,  and  its  meaning  perverted  by  the 
puzzled  father.  Mr.  Boggs  sat  perfectly  aghast ! 
He  had  arrived  at  the  word  epistolary,  and  that  was 
translated  by  him  into  yistols !  Seized  with  a 
shivering  fit  at  such  unparalleled  audacity,  he  called 
to  his  wife. 

«  Wife — I  say,  old  woman,  come  here,  and  see 
what  a  pass  I  've  come  to.  That  fellow  Fitzlillian 
wants  to  shoot  me,  because  I  won't  let  him  have  our 
girl  for  his  wife." 

"  La !  you  do  n't  say  so,  old  man  ?"  said  the  good 
woman,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  enormity 
of  such  conduct  "  Well,  I  declare ! — who  would 
ha'  thought  it  ?  Such  a  good  for  nothing  looking 
man  to  want  to  fight !" 

«  Well,  but  what  must  I  do  ?  I  do  n't  know  any 
thing  about  fire-arms,  and  I  sha'  n't  set  myself  as  a 
mark  for  every  young  fellow  to  fire  at,  who  takes  it 
in  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  my  daughter." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Boggs,  sagely  shaking  her  head, 
"  that  would  be  onconscionable  to  ask ;  but  I  '11  tell 
you  what  I  'd  do.  This  Fitzlillian  looks  as  if  he 
wasn't  used  to  such  things  hisself,  so  you  see,  if 
you  '11  take  a  good  oak  sapling  in  your  hand,  and  go 
quite  blustering-like,  and  ask  him  what  he  means,  I  '11 
bet  you  my  new  gown  he  '11  be  tamed  in  a  minute, 
and  ask  your  pardon  " 

After  some  consideration,  Mr.  Boggs  concluded  to 
take  this  advice,  and  ordering  his  horse,  be  prepared 
to  ride  over  to  the  neighboring  town,  where  Mr. 
Fitzlillian  kept  his  office. 

The  young  lawyer  was  lounging  near  the  door, 
with  several  companions,  as  the  incensed  Boggs 
rode  up. 

"  There  comes  father-in-law,  Filz,"  said  one  of 
them,  using  the  soubriquet  usually  applied  to  Mr. 
Boggs  by  Fitzlillian  himself.  "  We  had  belter  go  in 
the  back  room,  and  leave  you  to  settle  matters  by 
yourselves.  Remember  to  invite  me  to  the  wed- 
ding." 

They  made  their  exit  at  one  door,  while  Mr.  Boggs 
entered  at  the  other.  Fitzlillian  arose  to  receive  him, 
but,  without  deigning  to  notice  the  bows  and  flourishes 
of  the  latter,  the  old  man  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  while  he  struck  his  enormous  stick  emphati- 
cally on  the  floor — 

"  Hillo,  you  young  popinjay,  what  do  you  mean 
by  sending  me  this  bit  of  paper  about  fighting  you 
wi' a  pistol?  heh?" 


"  Fighting,  my  dear  sir  !*'  stammered  Fitzlillian, 
each  hair  rising  as  with  a  separate  instinct  of  horror, 
"  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  fired  a  pistol,  therefore  I  could  not 
wish  to  fight  so  respectable  a  gentleman  as  your- 
self." 

"  There  it  is,  any  how,  in  your  own  hand,"  said 
Boggs,  holding  up  to  the  bewildered  Fitzlillian  his 
own  eloquent  appeal. 

"  Fighting  ! — pistol*  !  That  letter,  sir,  contains 
an  exposition  of  my  feelings  for  your  daughter. 
There  is  some  great  mistake — I  would  not  touch  a 
hair  of  your  head,  my  dear  sir,  with  design  to  mal- 
treat you." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  youngster,  it 's  here  in  black 
and  while,  and  if  you  want  to  fight,  come  on.  As  to 
pistols,  I  sha'  n't  use  them,  but  here  is  a  good  oak 
sapling,  and  I  would  like  to  try  its  viitues  on  your 
body,  if  there  was  n't  so  little  of  it  that  it 's  a  shame 
for  a  man  to  touch  it." 

Livid  with  rage,  Mr.  Fitzlillian  attempted  to 
langh. 

«  My  dear  sir,  you  are  quite  facetious.  This  is 
all  a  hoax — allow  me  to  inquire  after  your  charming 
daughter,  and  to  indulge  the  hope  that  you  will 
eventually  be  induced  to  listen  to  reason.  I  love 
her " 

«  Go  to  the  d— -1  with  your  love.  My  daughter 
you  shall  not  have,  sir,  and  if  you  come  near  my 
house  again  I  '11  make  Caesar  set  the  dogs  on  you. 
So  there  's  an  end  of  it."  And  he  marched  out  and 
slammed  the  door  after  him. 

The  two  young  men  burst  into  the  office  convulsed 
with  laughter. 

"  So  it 's  all  off,  Fitz  ?  and  you  do  n't  get  the 
heiress  ?  Capital  story,  this — I  must  be  off  and  tell 
it." 

Before  night  Fitzlillian  found  himself  greeted  by 
every  acquaintance  with  bursts  of  laughter.  Even 
the  boys  in  the  street  bestowed  on  him  the  cognomen 
of  '<  pistol."  He  endured  it  for  a  week,  and  might 
have  weathered  the  storm  of  ridicule,  if  that  alone 
had  assailed  him,  but  hearing  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  Berville  commented  on,  he  indulged  himself 
in  some  sneering  remarks  on  the  humility  of  his 
choice,  which,  reaching  ihe  ears  of  Berville,  caused 
that  gentleman  to  signify  to  Mr.  Fitzlillian,  that  any 
future  comments  on  his  intended  marriage  would  be 
punished  as  they  deserved.  The  next  week  his 
office  was  advertised  "  To  Let,"  and  Clarence  Her- 
vey  Fitzlillian,  Esq.  emigrated  to  Texas,  leaving  Miss 
Sally  Mary  to  be  won  by  some  luckier  suitor  than 
himself. 
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Comb  hither,  you  wild  little  will-o'-the-wisp ! 
With  your  mischievous  smile  and  your  musical  lisp j — 
With  your  little  head  tossed,  like  a  proud  fairy  queen, 
My  playful,  my  pretty,  my  petted  Florine ! 

Did  yon  beg  of  a  shell,  love,  the  blush  on  your  face? 
Did  you  ask  a  gazelle,  love,  to  teach  you  its  grace  ? 


i      Did  you  coax,  from  the  clouds,  of  a  sunset 

<      The  gold  of  your  ringlets,  bewitching  Florine? 

Did  you  learn,  of  a  lnte,  or  a  bird,  or  a  rill, 

The  ravishing  tones,  that  with  melody  thrill  ? 

Ah  !  your  little,  light  heart,  wonders  what  I  can  mean, 

For  you  know  not  the  charm  of  your  beauty,  Florine  • 


UNCLE    JOHN    AND    HIS    NEPHEW 


BT    H.     HASTINGS     WELD. 


CHAPTER     I. 


A     TARDY     MERCHANT 


it 


"  I  rave  no  doubt  that  it  U  bread  thrown  upon 
the  waters,  as  you  say." 
"  Yes,  and  we  shall  find  it  again- 
"  After  very  many  days,"  interrupted  the  husband, 
or  this  was  a  domestic  colloquy. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,  said  the  wife,"  with  half 
i  smile — not  so  much  at  her  husband's  irreverent  com- 
>letion  of  her  quotation,  as  from  a  desire  not  to 
ippear  harsh  or  dictatorial  in  her  reproof,"  I  cannot 
*ermit  you  to  treat  The  Book,  with  levity." 

"  Neither  can  I,"  the  gentleman  said,  "  allow  yon 
>  quote  it  in  misapplication.  The  person  you  have 
irown  away  yonr  time  and  money  upon,  is,  in  all 
nman  probability,  not  a  deserving  object  of  charity, 
at  an  impostor." 

"  But  her  beautiful  child,  Charles— and  so  near  the 
re  of  our  own  littlo  Clara  !     What  would  yon  think 

I  should  be  refused,  with  Clara  in  my  arms,  a 
•uthful  of  food,  or  the  miserable  gift  of  a  six- 
mce !" 

The   husband  smiled  at  the  seeming  impossibility 

the  case  supposed — but  it  was  a  pensive  smile, 
r  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  amid  the 
ances  and  changes  of  this  world,  improbable  as 
cb  an  event  appeared,  it  was  by  no  means  impoa- 
►le.  He  fell  into  a  reverie,  as  he  contemplated, 
th  a  father's  fondness,  the  sunny  features  of  his 
it  born,  and  then  wandered  with  pleased  affection 
the  gentle  face  of  his  wife,  lighted  up  as  it  was 
th  a  smile  upon  the  graceful  though  aimless  gam- 
s  of  the  innocent  child.     Of  such,  it  is  writen,  are 

kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  while  there  angels 
told  the   face  of  The  Father,  they  on  earth  are 

Hi'^h  Priests  who  hold  the  keys  to  our  purest 
I  holiest  affections.  No  woman  can  show  the 
ttleneas  of  love,  the  fortitude  of  endurance,  the 
ience  under  suffering,  of  which  she  has  hidden 
bin  her  the  latent  springs,  until  the  sacred  relation 
mother  developes  and  calls  her  virtues  into 
rcise.  No  man  is  seen  in  his  best  and  kindest 
sea  of  character,  and  in  the  full  performance  of 
duties  to  his  Maker  and  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
1  h*  can  practically  realize  the  force  of  the  heart- 
bing  question  :  What  man  is  there  of  you.  whom, 
is  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  At 
th  rising,  and  taking  a  hand  of  his  child,  as  he 
pe?d  to  look  up  with  little  Clara  at  her  mother's 
,  Charles  said— 

That  can  never  happen,  while  I  am  alive !" 
What  ?"  inquired  his  wife,  in  some  surprise. 
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"  Why,  that  yon  should  be  a  street  wanderer  with 
little  Clara  in  your  arms." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  wife,  slowly,  and  with 
humorous  mock-dignity,  you  have  been  a  tediously 
long  while  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  as  an  answer 
to  my  <  case  put,1  as  uncle  John  calls  it  I  had 
really  forgotten  what  I  said,  to  send  you  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  into  dream-land  for  the  answer. 
Now  come,  Charley — do  n't  take  it  so  sadly  serious. 
Only  own  to  me  that  children  are  such  excellent 
pleaders  and  advocates,  that  I  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  for  pitying  the  poor  impostor,  after  all — if, 
indeed,  she  be  an  impostor,  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve." 

"  Well,  Jane,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment, 
and  we  will  say  no  more  about  such  a  trifle.  You 
are  altogether  too  charming  a  pleader  for  me  to  make 
head  against,  and  always  carry  your  point.  So,  now, 
like  a  cast  litigant,  I  will  pay  the  costs  with  the  best 
grace  I  am  able  " 

"  Oh !"  said  Jane,  jumping  up,  as  she  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt,  "  you  make  me  suffer  the  penalty 
nevertheless.  If  you  must  play  the  fond  husband, 
do  come  home  to-day  with  a  Christian  man's  coun- 
tenance, and  not  ( approach  me  like  the  rugged 
Russian  bear.1 " 

Charles  Murray  had  the  best  reason  in  the  world 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  lot  and  with  his  companion. 
He  was  not  wealthy,  but  he  had  health,  credit,  an 
unsullied  reputation,  a  good  business,  a  child  of  which 
he  was  reasonably  proud,  and  a  wife  who  found  no 
greater  happiness  for  herself  than  in  ministering 
to  his.  His  business  arrangements  were  facili- 
tated by  counsel  and  assistance  from  the  eccentric 
uncle,  to  whom  his  wife  above  alluded.  In  the 
complin?  room  of  that  uncle  he  passed  his  minority, 
under  his  advice  he  commenced  business  and 
committed  matrimony — the  latter  being,  in  uncle 
John's  opinion,  bachelor  though  he  was,  the  best 
endorsement  for  his  character  and  responsibility,  and 
the  best  warrant  for  his  success.  Young  men  are 
usually  very  dutiful  to  the  friends  whose  good  advice 
jumps  with  their  own  inclinations :  and  as  few  or 
none  are  averse  to  the  early  dignity  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  mercantile  house,  and  quite  as  few  have 
particular  objections  to  early  marriage,  Charles  Mur- 
ray gratified  his  uncle  in  both  particulars. 

As  he  passed  out  at  the  street  door,  to  go  to  his 
business,  he  met  the  poor  woman  whose  case  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  playful  dispute  with  Jane. 
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She  was  coming  from  the  kitchen-passage,  warmed 
with  a  good  breakfast,  and  her  expressive  face 
cheerful  with  gratitude  at  kind  treatment.  The  little 
babe  was  still  engaged  in  nosing  out  the  soft  heart 
of  a  breakfast  roll,  which  she  could  not  relinquish, 
though  filled  to  satiety.  Happy  before,  Charles 
derived  new  pleasure  from  the  comfort,  which  so 
slight  an  expense  to  himself  had  been  the  means  of 
conferring,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
speak  to  the  woman.  This  was  another  act  of  kind- 
ness— a  Utile  thing  to  be  sure  :— 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  comra.m  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  aim  wt  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  her  who  thirsts  for  pity,  it  will  fall 
Like  choicest  music. 

The  poor  have  hearts,   and  the  beggar  woman, 
encouraged  by  kindness  to  open  hers,  overwhelmed 
Charles  with  blessings  and  acknowledgments.  "Sure," 
she  said,  "  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Mother  will  be 
upon  her  who  pitied  the  fatherless  and  the  widow — 
bless  her  darling  heart !     It 's  you  that  have  the  best 
reason  to  be  thankful — for  if  ever  an  angel  lived  in 
mortal  shape,  her  ladyship's  the  one.     May  she  long 
last  to  be  a  lamp  to  your  path — for  sorrow  will  be 
the  day  to  you  when  she  's  taken  home !" 
Charles  gave  her  a  silver  dollar. 
"  Oh  !  Blessed  Virgin  !     It's  a  rich  woman  yon 
have  made  me,  now,  and   my  darling  Patrick  shall 
have  new  shoes  to  his  feet  for  the  christening — that 
ever  I  should  have  put  it  off  so  long,  Heaven  forgive 
me !     Now,  do  tell  me  your  honor's  name,  that  I 
may  write  it  on  my  heart  and  his !" 
«  Charles." 
«  And  what  else  ?" 
«  Murray." 

<•  Charles  Murray,  is  it  ?  Sure  yon  're  Irish— and 
I  know  it — and  your  name  is  the  same  as  the  man 
that  owned  me,  who  is  dead  and  gone,  God  rest  his 
soul  in  peace! — the  same  as  his,  barring  that  his 
was  Jamie,  but  they  are  both  party  names  on  the 
lip.  Are  ye  of  the  Mu trays  of  Killarney?  Sure, 
now  I  look  again,  you  are  the  moral  of  my  brother's 
wife's  first  cousin — the  same  blue  eye,  and  the  curly 
locks,  and  the  dimple  on  the  chin !  I  Ml  always 
know  you  among  ten  thousand,  and  may  I  never  see 
you  in  a  worse  place  than  this!" 

Charles  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half-past 
ten,  and  with  a  young  merchant's  shame  at  such  an 
unusual  tardiness  from  business,  he  bowed  the  Irish- 
woman away,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  hastily 
himself  when  he  felt  his  head  pulled  back  by  rather 
a  smart  nip  upon  the  ri^ht  ear.  He  turned  suddenly, 
and  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  bright  with  pleasure,  were 
laughing  in  his  face. 

«  So,"  she  said,  "  that  is  the  way  yon  enforce 
your  sage  cautions  to  me  about  street  beggars,  is  it  ? 
But  then  you  did  not  give.  You  only  bought  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  blarney,  and  paid  in  good  democratic 
coin !" 

How  this  new  matter  was  settled,  we  cannot  stop 
to  say ;  but  something  may  be  gathered  from  the 
declaration  of  Prudence  Takenote,  the  ancient  and 
tantalised   spinister  who   lived  opposite.     She  pro- 


tested to  her  gossips  that  "  such  proceedings, 
such  familiarities,  in  the  street  door,  were,  in  her 
opinion,  to  the  last-  degTee  unbecoming  and  inn- 
proper  ;"  and  that  for  her  part,  •<  she  should  always 
distrust  the  principles,  and  question  the  affection  of 
any  man,  who  took  such  violent  public  means  to 
show  his  fondness."  Mr.  Murray  might  be,  and  she) 
hoped  he  was,  a  very  correct  man,  and  a  very  kind 
husband — but  there  were  ceitainly  strong  appearances 
against  him.  She  did  not  like  to  be  censorious,  bat 
»•  after  this  she  could  be  surprised  at  nothing." 


T» 


CHAPTER     XX. 

UNCLE    JOHN'S    LECTURE. 

"  Well,  Uncle  John,"  said  Murray,  as  he  entered 
his  uncle's  compting  room,  a  few  moments  after  this, 
"  have  you  any  thing  over  to-day  ?" 

«  Why,  Charley,  I  can  't  tell  yet,  can  't,  really. 
And  Uncle  John  pretended  to  be  very  busy  with  the 
newspaper,  while  he  was  silently  "  putting  the  case1' 
to  himself.  How  can  he  want  money  ?  The  only 
note  he  has  to-day  is  one  of  a  thousand  dollars,  in 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  I  am  sure  old  Krebs 
of  Berks  county  just  paid  fifteen  hundred  at  his  store, 
for  be  told  me  so — and  got  a  discount  for  the  month 
his  paper  bad  to  run.  "  Put  the  case,"  the  old  man 
continued,  still  to  himself,  and  still  pretending  to  bo 
busy  with  the  paper — "  Put  the  case,"  that  his  family 
expenses  have  exceeded  my  estimates,  or  that  he  has 
run  into  speculation  without  telling  me— I  most  let 
him  worry  a  little,  to  teach  him  better.  I  Ml  probe 
him.  "  Did  n't  Mr.  Krebs  pay  you  fifteen  hundred 
to-daVt  Charles,  discount  off,  half  per  cent,  for  thirty 
days?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that,  uncle." 

»  Did  not  know  it !  Why,  have  you  got  your 
business  so  extended  and  systematized,  that  a  thousand 
and  a  half  can  come  into  your  safe,  and  you  not  bear 
of  it  ?  When  I  was  at  your  age,  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  at  once,  and  from  a  pre-paying  customer, 
would  have  marked  an  epoch.  Why  I  should  have 
been  at  hand  to  lead  snch  a  buyer  into  a  new  bill  of 
a  thousand  more,  at  least.  Like  as  not  now,  old 
Krebs,  left  to  the  scanty  politeness  of  your  clerks, 
has  gone  off  to  boy  somewhere  else.  Put  the  case 
now— how  shall  you  feel,  if  your  pupil,  whee  yon 
turn  out  one,  by  and  by,  shall  serve  you  so  ?  You 
never  learned  such  an  arms-length  way  of  handling 
your  business  in  John  Murray's  compting  room,  I  am 


sure. 


» 


« Most  certainly  not,"  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
Charles,  blushing  scarlet.  And  then  he  stammered 
out.  "  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  have  not  been  at 
the  store  yet." 

"  Not  been  there — and  it 's  past  eleven  !  Is  your 
wife  sick  ?" 

»  No  sir." 

«  Or  your  child  ?" 

«  Neither  of  them." 

« Well,  this  you  never  learned  in  your  uncle's 
store,  neither.  Eleven  o'clock,  and  not  at  your  busi- 
ness !     Packet  day  to-morrow,  and  your  orders  not 
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filled  out !  The  Brig  Andes  in,  consigned  to  C. 
Murray,  and  the  consignee  not  yet  visible ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  note  in  bank,  and  the  promissor,  at  noon 
on  the  last  day  of  grace,  don't  know  where  the 
money  is  to  come  from!  Come,  Mr.  Murray — 
do  n't  stand  eating  your  gloves !  If  you  have  not 
yet  been  at  the  store  to-day,  it  is  high  time  you  were 
there!" 

Charles  knew  that  it  would  be  of  no  possible  use 
to  attempt  to  reply  to  such  a  catalogue  of  short- 
comings, ending  in  such  a  climax,  and  silently  with- 
drew. As  he  entered  his  own  store  he  met  a  young 
man  in  the  door,  to  whom  he  said,  with  a  heat  and 
anger  altogether  out  of  his  usual  manner — 

"  Stop  sir !  The  very  next  time  I  meet  you  in 
my  place  of  business,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  I 
shall  kick  you  out,  and  discharge  your  brother  !  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  ruin  him,  then,  do  n't  walk  on 
this  side  of  the  street  again.  I  have  gently  inti- 
mated, time  after  time,  to  him  and  to  you,  that  his 
anfortunate  relationship  must  not  be  made  the  excuse 
or  keeping  bad  company — for  if  you  are  in  his  con- 
idence,  with-  your  well  known  infamous  character, 
le  cannot  be  in  mine," 

The  unfortunate,  to  whom  this  angry  speech  was 
aade,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  left  before  the  last 
fords  of  it  were  fairly  uttered,  and  without  attempt- 
ig  an  answer.  It  is  human  nature,  when  a  man  has 
cceived  a  rating  to  which  he  cannot  venture  a  reply, 
lat  he  should  "  pass  it  along"  to  the  first  proper 
ictim,  and  therefore  it  was  that  it  happened  that 
harles  Murray  gave  this  young  man  the  castigation 
hich,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  most  richly  deserved, 
he  offended  principal,  annoyed  by  his  own  faults, 
>  less  than  by  those  of  his  clerk,  next  proceeded  to 
ve  that  young  man  a  milder  reproof  than  he  had 
(ministered  to  his  brother,  though  it  probably  had 
e  more  weight  from  its  gentler  tone.  Charles  bad 
•ent  the  "  vigor  of  his  wrath"  upon  the  unwelcome 
si  tor. 

The  most  immediate  and  urgent  business,  of  the 
y  being  happily  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Krebs's  money, 
the  rest  was  easily  manged,  and  Charles,  in  re- 
-ning  good  humor,  forgot  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
irning.  He  even  went  and  permitted  a  barber  to 
ike  his  face  less  like  a  Patriarch's,  as  a  compliment 
his  wife,  and  to  buy  her  off  from  raillery,  on  his 
inty  to  the  beggar-woman.  All  things  being 
tared  up,  and  even  old  Krebs  himself  encountered, 
1  smother  bill  of  goods  sold  to  him,  at  a  fair  profit, 
arles  presented  himself  at  his  uncle's  desk,  pre- 
ed  now  to  deprecate  bis  anger,  if  any  remained, 
a  ^ood  report. 

*  Well,  young  man,"  said  his  uncle,  laying  down 
at  he  wa*  engaged  upon,  rising  from  his  chair, 
bing  hie  hands,  and  stretching  his  legs  with  a 
np  or  two  about  his  little  compiing  room,  as  was 
custom,  when  he  received  a  person  in  good 
lor.      "  Well !" 

<  I  have  something  over,  now,  if  you  want  it." 
'  No,  my  boy,  no,  not  to  day.     All  is  square  as  a 
k  -with  me,  now,  till  next  January.     How  have 
got  on  to-day  ?" 

'harles  narrated  the  day's  business — all  except  the 
ranter  with  his  clerk's  brother,  which  he  did  not 
k  it  necessary  to  repeat. 
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"Very  well— very  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  Nothing  seems  to  have  happened  wrong  by  your 
negligence,  so  far,  but  there 's  no  knowing.  Clerks 
get  in  bad  habits  when  their  masters  neglect  their 
business.  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet  what  kept 
you  at  home.  Was  it  a  spat — a  bit  of  a  breeze— a 
Caudle  lecture  ?" 

"Oh**."' 

"Don't  be  so  emphatic,  Charles.  Don't  be  so 
emphatic  Two  people,  tied  together,  must  fret 
under  the  yoke  sometimes.  Put  the  ease  to  yourself, 
and  you  '11  find  that,  while  human  nature  is  human 
nature,  it  can 't  be  otherwise." 

"  Come  home  to  dinner  wkh  me,  and  ask  my  wife, 
uncle." 

"  Ask  my  wife  if  I  lie,  eh !  No,  no,  Charley, 
thai  won't  do.  However,  I  will  go  home  with  you, 
and  bear  your  joint  and  several  prevarication." 

«  But— Uncle— " 

"  Not  a  word  more  about  it— not  a  word  Put 
the  case  to  yourself,  now.  A  man  and  his  wife,  who 
wish  to  wear  a  good  face  in  the  world,  will  prevari- 
cate a  little  and  white-wash  one  another.  It  could  n't 
be  otherwise,  and  it  should  n't  be.  If  friends  can  't 
endorse,  who  can  ?  If  man  and  wife  do  n't  conceal 
their  mutual  faults,  and  the  faults  of  each  other,  who 
will  ?" 


CHAPTER     III. 

APLEASANTDINNEE  AND  GLOOMY 

DESSERT. 

Ukcle  John  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
house  of  his  nephew — and  he  was  always  glad  to 
visit  there,  also.  A  good  humored,  fun-loving,  mar- 
ried woman,  particularly  if  she  happen  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  favorite  brother  or  nephew,  can  take  liber- 
ties with  the  bachelor,  which  no  one  else  dare 
imagine,  and  which  makes  the  male  relatives  stand 
sometimes  aghast  at  their  effrontery.  They  absolutely 
astonish  the  unmatched  men  into  good  humor,  with 
the  grace  of  their  own  unmatched  impudence,  and 
while  they  torment,  do  it  in  such  a  pleasantly  unplea- 
sant manner,  that  the  victim  comes  again  and  again, 
anxious  to  be  teased,  though  at  the  same  time  half- 
vexed  at  it  Like  a  child  half-dead  with  laughter  at 
the  titillation  of  nurse's  fingers — struggling  to  get 
away,  and  yet,  in  actions,  and  often  in  words,  beg- 
ging her  «  to  do  it  again." 

In  such  hands  as  Jane  Murray's,  you  may  be  sure 
that  bachelor  Uncle  John  did  not  make  much  of  his 
sage  attempts  to  reprove  the  dilatory  Charley ;  and 
from  what  he  could  gather,  (poor  soul,  so  ignorant  of 
married  life,)  he  began  to  have  half  a  thought,  that, 
had  he  been  a  married  man  in  his  younger  days,  he 
might,  mirror  of  punctuality  as  he  prided  himself 
upon  being,  himself  have  loitered  at  home  till  'change 
hours  began  to  wane.  During  a  pause  in  the  laugh- 
accompanied  conversation,  the  door  bell  rung,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Murray  was  inquired  for.  With  any 
other  guest  at  his  table,  Charles  might  have  sent  a 
request  to  the  applicant  to  wait ;  but  he  knew  bis 
uncle  too  well  to  practice  any  such  modern  unbusi- 
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ness-like  thing  before  him.  So  he  rote  and  went  to 
the  door.  His  leaving  the  table  was  the  signal  for 
all  to  rise. 

"  Cousin  Jenny,"  said  uncle  John,  «•  who  is  it  that 
yoa  have  for  an  opposite  neighbor  ?" 

"  One  for  whom  you  ought  to  feel  sympathy  and 
kindness — an  ancient  maiden  lady." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Miss  Pert.  Why  she  has  a 
pocket  spy  glass  there,  stuck  between  the  slats  of 
the  blind.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  instru- 
ments." 

•*  Certainly  not,  Uncle  John,  while  your  eyesight 
remains  so  good  that  you  do  not  need  an  opera 
glass— but  I  Ml  warrant  ^you,  like  all  old  bachelors, 
are  quite  as  curious  as  your  maiden  counterparts." 

"Uncle  John!"  called  Charles,  from  the  door, 
within  which  he  just  protruded  bis  head.  Jane 
started  at  the  unnatural  sound  of  the  voice,  and  at 
her  husband's  strange  aspect.  Uncle  John  hurried 
to  the  door,  while  Jane  sunk  in  a  chair,  weak  and 
alarmed,  at  she  knew  not  what.  The  servant 
woman,  who  was  preparing  to  clear  the  table,  did 
not  lose  the  slightest  circumstance  of  what  was  pas- 
sing round  her,  but  stared,  with  more  than  mere 
impertinence,  at  her  mistress.  But  we  must  follow 
Uncle  John  to  the  hall." 

"  Well,  Charley,  what 's  all  this  ?  Not  a  protest, 
I  hope  ?"  and  he  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  the  stranger, 
who  wore  that  something  in  his  appearance  which 
bespeaks  the  policeman. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  protests  aint  in  my  line,  sir.  This 
is  rayther  worse — it '«  a  felony,  sir,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  may  go  clear  of  it.  It  '•  a  warrant  on 
a  charge  of  forgery." 

Uncle  John  looked  steadily  in  his  nephew's  eye. 
Charles  did  not  quail  nor  shrink,  and  although  he 
turned  pale  with  the  word,  it  was  evidently  as  much 
with  astonishment  as  any  other  emotion.  Uncle 
John  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind.  He  could  not 
put  any  case  in  which  a  protegee  and  pupil  of  his 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  and  he  knew  Charles 
too  well  to  believe  a  charge  like  this,  even,  though 
appearances  should  be  all  against  him, — much  less 
while  the  accusation  was  scarcely  in  a  tangible 
shape. 

Officers  of  the  police  are  quick  observers,  too,  and 
the  man  saw  at  once  that  this  was  no  case  in  which 
he  should  incur  any  risk  in  respecting  the  feelings  of 
his  prisoner.     "  Suppose  I  call  a  cab?"  said  he. 

.«  Do  so,"  said  Uncle  John—"  and  no  Black  Maria- 
looking  police  office  accommodation  line,  neither,  but 
a  decent  coach.  I  'm  going  to  take  your  Charley 
away  a  little  while,"  said  the  kind  old  man,  in  a 
tone  of  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  assume, 
«  but  I  '11  bring  him  back  to  tea,  and  mind  you  have 
an  old  bachelor's  dish  of  slops  for  me,  too." 

Jane's  lips  parted,  as  if  about  to  speak. 
"  Do  n't  ask  me  a  single  question,  nor  say  one 
word.     We  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we  come 
back." 

The  cab  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  door,  and 
Jane  watched  with  a  thousand  undefined,  and  there- 
fore but  the  more  terrible  fears,  as  the  three  stepped 
in  and  drove  away.  When  will  men  cease  to  treat 
women  like  children,  and  to  conceal  from  them  what 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  know  ? 


Nor  was  Jane  the  only  person  who  had  watched 
the  proceedings.  Prudence  Takenote,  disdaining  the 
subterfuge  of  a  concealed  peep,  had  hoisted  her 
blinds,  and  bent  the  full  battery  of  a  double  opera 
glass  upon  the  opposite  house,  while  her  maid  of  exit 
work,  called  from  the  kitchen  to  share  her  surprise 
and  hear  her  surmises,  occupied  the  other  window, 
and  her  venerable  tabby,  glad  of  the  rare  opportunity 
to  bask  in  the  pale  light  of  day,  sat  upon  the  window 
seat  and  watched  and  washed  her  face,  and  watche<I 
and  washed  again.  The  whole  neighborhood  wavs 
speedily  alive  with  gossip  and  excitement,  and  most 
miraculously  direful  stories  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth — particularly  as  our  couple,  from  a  habit  of 
minding  their  own  business,  had  acquired  the  dange- 
rous reputation  of  "  stuck-up  people." 

Jane  had  not  yet  left  the  room,  and  scarcely 
noticed  that  the  dinner  table  was  not  yet  removed. 
Betty,  the  housemaid,  soon  made  her  appearance,  with 
her  personal  property  tied  up  in  a  shawl.  "  I  pity 
you,  ma'am,  upon  my  soul  I  do,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
can  't  stay  any  longer,  indeed  and  indeed  I  can  't " 

"Pity  me!  And  for  what,  pray?"  said  Jane, 
recalled  to  the  necessity  of  being  herself. 

»  Oh,  I  can  't  tell  you,  ma'am,  but  it 's  all  over 
the  neighborhood,  and  I  told  Miss  Takenote's  maid 
that  I  knew  you  was  innocent,  ma'am — indeed  I  did. 
But  it  aint  me  that  can  tell  you,  indeed  and  'deed  I 
can  ft."  And  Betty  hurried  away  from  the  house,  as 
though  it  had  been  plague-stricken.  There  is  a 
.reason,  real  or  fancied,  for  every  thing,  and  Betty, 
poor  soul,  fancied  she  had  reason  enough.  She  had 
once  in  her  life  been  detained  several  weeks  as  a 
witness— incarcerated  with  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  her 
time  lost,  her  character  jeoparded.  Can  we  wonder 
that  she  had  a  horror  of  all  law  proceedings  ?  Many 
is  the  poor  soul  who  gets  caught  and  detained  m> 
pited  in  a  like  predicament ;  but,  among  all  move- 
ments of  philanthropy,  we  hear  of  none  to  abate 
this  crying  evil  attendant  upon  the  process  of  criminal 
law  in  large  cities. 

Jane  called  for  the  cook,  but  she  had  heard  her 
mate's  story  too  many  times,  and  with  too  much 
exaggeration  of  circumstance,  not  to  take  the  infec- 
tion of  fear.  Cook  had  absconded  also.  Tbas 
deserted,  poor  Jane's  distress,  which  was  acute 
before,  now  took  the  character  of  phrenzy,  for  the 
strange  conduct  of  her  domestic  gave  color  to  the 
worst  fears  which  her  imagination — the  imagination 
of  a  wife  and  mother  terrified  for  her  husband— ooold 
invent.  She  ran  to  the  window,  to  look  abroad  for 
that  companionship  and  sympathy  of  which  she  was 
deprived  at  home ;  and  there,  mocking  her  misery, 
she  met  the  double  battery  of  Prudence  Takenote's 
'  double  opera  glass,  peering  in  curiosity,  and  frowning 
in  censoriousness  upon  her  desolate  home.  It  was 
too  much.  Huddling  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
bundling  up  little  Clara  in  the  first  article  that  offered, 
Jane  followed  the  example  of  her  domestics,  and  ran 
away  from  the  house,  as  if  to  stay  in  it  were  de- 
struction. 

Prudence  Takenote  absolutely  let  her  doable  eye 
glass  fall,  in  her  astonishment  "  There,  there  !n 
she  cried,  "  she  's  an  accomplice,  and  dare  not  re- 
main in  the  house  !  That  ever  such  a  family  should 
get   into   this  street!      But  I  knew  they  couldn't 
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be  mnoh,  after  what  I  have  observed,  and  I  have 
■aid  so,  over  and  over !  This  morning's  doings, 
too!"     • 

And  Prudence  wiped  her  lips,  with  virtuous  indig- 
nation. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

THE    EXAMINATION. 

Scandal  flies  apace.  When  Charles  arrived  at 
the  magistrate's  office,  with  his  uncle,  he  found  the 
place  already  crowded  with  all  talkers  and  few  listen- 
ers, all  full  of  the  startling  news  of  the  day,  and  all 
better  acquainted  with  his  case  and  difficulty  than  he. 
A  forgery  had  been  committed  upon  ono  of,  the  banks 
that  morning,  and  the  mercantile  community  was 
aghast  at  the  fact  that  the  crime  had  been  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  traced  to  Charles  Murray,  than 
whom,  before  this  astounding  revelation,  no  man  had 
stood  higher  in  the  confidence  of  the  commercial 
public.  Now  malignant  envy  spat  out  her  venom, 
and  heartless  detraction,  hitherto  deterred  by  the 
unspotted  character  it  could  not  sully,  broke  out  in 
notes  scarce  less  man  triumph.  Poor  Charles's 
friends,  and  he  had  many,  were  silenced,  and  those  to 
whom  he  was  not  an  object  of  personal  interest, 
wavered  between  the  influence  of  the  accusations  of 
the  envious,  who  condemned  him  unheard,  and  the. 
doubting  hope  of  his  friends,  who  tried  to  believe  that 
the  seemingly  perfect  chain  of  evidence  would,  upon 
trial,  show  some  defective  link. 

The  testimony  before  the  magistrate  was  simple 
and  direct  The  man  who  presented  the  forged 
cheque  at  the  bank  was  detected  and  arrested,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  fact,  or  his  identity. 
Being  regarded  as  the  tool  of  a  more  able  and  guilty 
accomplice,  he  swore  plumply  to  the  fact  that  he 
received  the  cheque  from  the  prisoner,  and  paid  him 
the  money,  being,  in  the  transaction,  a  mere  innocent 
messenger.  This  is  a  common  story,  and  while  our 
courts  doubt  the  first  assertion  of  such  a  witness, 
relative  to  himself,  they  admit  his  evidence,  if  cor- 
roborated by  other  circumstances,  for  the  conviction  of 
other  and  greater  rogues. 

The  receiving-teller  of  the  bank,  in  which  Charles 
had  that  morning  paid  his  note,  testified  that  the 
prisoner  himself  paid  into  that  bank  the  notes  of  the 
institution  which  had  been  defrauded. 

The  paying-teller  of  the  bank  upon  which  the 
forgery  had  been  committed,  identified  the  notes,  paid 
into  the  other  bank,  as  those  which  he  hid  delivered 
upon  the  forged  cheque. 

The  prisoner's  clerk,  an  unwilling,  and  trembling 
witness,  admitted  that  the  prisoner  was  absent  from  his 
store  until  an  unusually  late  hour  that  morning— say 
until  eleven  o'clock.  The  false  cheque  was  presented 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  bank.  Uncle 
John  turned  pale  and  bit  his  lips.  Must  we  own  that 
as  the  proofs  accumulated,  even  he,  Charles's  first 
and  best  friend,  began  to  have  his  doubts  and  mis- 
givings. 

« Was  there  no  money  paid  into  the  store  this 
morning  ?"  he  asked  of  the  witness. 


"  Yes  sir,"  and  he  hesitated — "  by  a  merchant  from 
the  country." 

Uncle  John's  face  lightened  up.  He  began  to  see 
his  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  "  There,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  the  very  man.  Now  we  'II  have  all  right.  Will 
Mr.  Krebs  be  good  enough  to  come  forward,  and 
your  honor  swear  him  for  the  defence  ?" 

A  buss  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  room,  as  the 
country  merchant  took  the  stand  to  testify.  Mr. 
Krebs  said  that  he  had  that  morning  paid  to  Mr. 
Murray's  clerk  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  anticipation 
of  a  note  due.  As  he  concluded  his  short  and 
straight  story,  Charles's  friends  began  already  to 
nnglove  to  congratulate  him. 

"  Will  the  witness  state  on  what  bank  the  notes 
were,  which  he  paid  ?" 

A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  fall,  as  the  crowd 
waited  for  the  answer.     "  The  Berks  County  Bank." 

All  were  at  sea  again.  Uncle  John  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  sat  the  image  of  grief,  while 
he  put  the  case  to  himself  how  Charles  could  have 
done  such  a  thing,  and  the  more  he  considered  it,  the 
more  distracting  were  his  doubts.  At  length  the  jus- 
tice said,  that  if  there  was  no  further  evidence  for  the 
defence,  he  should  feel  compelled  to  require  the 
prisoner  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  for  trial,  and 
in  default  to  commit  him. 

«  Do  n't  be  down-hearted,  Charley — 1 11  be  your 
bail,"  said  Uncle  John,  and  then  hid  his  face  again  to 
weep.  Charles  Murray  sat  erect,  pale  and  anxious- 
bewildered  with  the  net  of  suspicious  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  entangle  him,  but  not  in  despair.  A 
friend  pushed  forward  to  him  out  of  the  crowd — a 
lawyer,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendly  inti- 
macy. "  Let  me  help  you,  Murray,"  said  he. 
«  Where  were  you  this  morning  ?" 

«  At  home." 

"I'll  send  for  your  house-servants  to  testify  to 
that"  And  an  officer  was  accordingly  instantly 
despatched  for  that  purpose.  "  Now,  do  n't  you  sus- 
pect any  one  ?  What  kind  of  a  chap  is  that  guilty 
looking  olerk  ?" 

A  new  light  broke  upon  Charles.  After  a  moment's 
further  conversation,  in  an  under-tone,  with  his  client, 
the  lawyer  was  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  justice— 
a  blank  was  filled  up,  and  another  officer  was  beck- 
oned to  the  magistrate's  desk.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  warrant,  his  face  betrayed  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence, and  he  departed  at  once the  crowd  in  court 

watching  with  iuterest  a  proceeding,  which,  from  its 
silence,  was  to  them  only  an  exciting  but  unintelligible 
pantomime.  By  no  one  were  these  proceedings 
watched  with  more  intentness  than  by  Charles's 
clerk,  and  the  lawyer  did  not  fail  to  notice  his  trepida- 
tion. 

The  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  the  house, 
returned  with  the  news  that  it  was  deserted,  and  that 
he  could  find  no  person  there  who  could  give  any 
intelligence  which  could  lead  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  late  inmates,  though  an  old  lady  opposite  volun- 
teered a  great  deal  of  information,  which  amounted  to 
nothing  upon  sifting  it 

«  Confound  the  women !"  muttered  uncle  John — 
"  they  are  never  to  be  had  when  you  want  them !" 
This  was  rather  a  sweeping  remark — but  Uncle  John 
was  a  bachelor,  and  perhaps  spoke  from  experience. 
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One  point  of  the  defence  was  now  certainly 
delayed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  give 
no  good  color  to  the  matter.  The  magistrate  could 
not  help  remembering,  that  it  was  not  the  prisoner 
who  had  proposed  sending  for  his  domestics,  but  his 
lawyer,  who  had  made  a  suggestion  which  Charles 
could  not  with  any  color  of  reason  decline.  He 
looked  at  his  watch,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  put  a 
hand  on  each  arm,  and  adjusted  his  countenance  into 
an  expression  which  the  frequenters  of  the  court  knew 
was  ominous  of  bail  or — Moyamensing.  The  dark- 
ening shadows  of  declining  day  reminded  people  that 
they  were  beginning  to  be  fatigued,  when  there  was  a 
bustle  at  the  door,  which  relieved  the  monotony. 

»  To  be  sure  I  know  him !"  said  a  strong  Irish 
voice,  in  indignant  answer  to  a  repulse  from  the 
hangers  on  about  the  office — "  to  be  sure  I  know  Mis- 
ther  Charles  Murray,  and  it 's  neither  me  nor  my 
babe  will  forget  him,  the  longest  day  we  live—the 
saints  be  good  to  him  always !" 

"  One  of  the  prisoner's  respectable  acquaintances," 
sneered  a  pickpocket,  in  the  crowd. 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fence," said  the  lawyer,  at  a  hint  from  Charles. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  be  sworn  ?"  inquired  the 
magistrate,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  about  to 
submit  to  useless  trouble  and  labor. 

" Is  it  for  him?  To  be  sure  I'll  be  ready,  to  the 
longest  day  I  live,  to  be  sworn  for  him  on  the  holy 
evangels !" 

"  Recollect,  woman,  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ! 
You  are  not  here  to  clear  a  friend  or  a  benefactor,  but 
to  testify  to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth !" 

The  witness  was  awed,  but  not  frightened,  by  the 
address  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  serious  character  of 
a  judicial  oath,  administered  with  proper  respect  to 
her  education  in  reference  of  sacred  symbols.  A  few 
questions  from  the  lawyer,  at  Charles's  suggestion, 
drew  from  her  the  testimony,  conclusive,  if  she  was 
worthy  of  belief,  that  Charles  Murray  was  at  his  own 
house  certainly  from  eight  to  ten,  and  that  therefore 
the  story  of  the  commonwealth  witness,  about  meeting 
the  prisoner  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  once  just  before  ten,  to  receive 
the  cheque,  and  once  just  after,  to  pay  over  the 
money,  could  not  be  true.  The  gallows  bird  assumed  an 
appearance  of  indifference,  ill  put  on,  under  the  straight- 
forward and  honest  declaration  of  the  poor  woman. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  before  to-day  ?" 

"The  prisoner?  Is  it  Mr.  Murray  you  mean? 
Never,  your  worship,  sorrow  for  me." 

«  How  do  you  recollect  him  so  distinctly  ?" 

"  Anan !" 

«  How  do  you  know  him  so  well  ?" 

"  Know  him !  Is  n't  his  name  the  same  as  my 
husband's,  barring  that  his  was  Jamie  ?  And  is  n't 
he  the  moral  of  my  brother's  wife's  first  cousin,  the 
same  blue  eye,  and  curly  locks,  and  dimple  on  his 
chin,  and  rose  on  his  cheek,  too,  till  the  'peelers 
got  hold  of  him  ?  And  did  n't  he  give  me  a 
dollar  ?" 

«  A  dollar  note  ?" 

"  No,  your  honor's  worship—as  pnrty  a  silver  token 
as  I  ever  had  to  jingle  agin  a  ha'penny." 

"  You  may  sit  down." 


"  Now,  will  your  honor  call  the  clerk  again  to  the 
stand?" 

As  the  clerk  took  his  place  to  be  cross-examined  for 
the  defence,  his  brother  was  brought  into  court  in  cus- 
tody. Their  eyeu  met,  and  a  sudden  paleness  showed 
itself  on  the  witnesses  face.  •  The  lawyer  abrubtly 
asked,  in  a  loud  and  distinct  tone — 

"  Who  did  you  say  exchanged  Mr.  Krebs's  money 
for  you  ?" 

The  clerk  caught  hold  of  a  chair  for  support..  The 
justice  leaned  forward  as  if  to  speak— 

"  One  moment,  your  honor."  Then  turning  to 
the  witness— "  Remember  the  solxnnity  of  your  oath. 
Do  not  blast  your  character  forever,  young  man,  by 
direct  perjury,  nor  persist  in  indirectly  refusing  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.  With  whom  did  you  exchange  one 
thousand  dollars  of  Mr.  Krebs's  money  ?" 

The  poor  fellow  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

"  Did  you  exchange  it  with  any  oae  ?" 

The  witness  answered,  in  a  faint  voice,  that  he 
did. 

"  Did  you  not  take  these  very  notes  in  exchange  ?" 

All  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  answer,  but  an  un- 
expected and  exciting  incident  diverted  their  attention. 
The  culprit  brother  had  darted  through  a  window  into 
the  street,  and  his  accomplice,  the  first  witness,  in  an 
instant  after,  slipped  out  at  the  door.  The  streets,  for 
a  square  or  two,  were  instantly  alive  with  a  man 
chase,  and  the  office  was  deserted.  In  a  few  moments 
both  were  re-arrested,  and  a  hearty  three  times  three 
cheers,  in  defiance  of  "  contempt  of  court,"  announced 
their  return  to  take  the  place  of  the  innocent  mer- 
chant under  examination. 

We  need  not  follow  the  details  of  the  proceedings 
further,  as  all  our  readers  anticipate  the  result. 
Uncle  John  stamped  about  in  a  fever  of  ecstacy, 
putting  the  case  to  himself  in  every  shape  which  could 
celebrate  his  own  foresight.  He  knew  a  protegee  of 
his  could  not  have  been  guilty.  Pushing  Charles  out 
of  the  office  before  him,  he  dragged  the  arm  of  the 
honest  Irishwoman  within  his  own,  and,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  building,  Charles  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  deafened  by  the  noisy  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  Holy  Mother !"  cried  the  Irishwoman,  disengaging 
her  arm,  "  there  is  her  ladyship,  too— blessings  on  her 
gentle  heart,  which  could  n't  rest  asy  in  her  own 
home,  when  her  love  was  out  of  it !" 

Sure,  enough,  there  stood  Jane,  who  had  just  arrived 
in  the  crowd,  the  picture  of  distraction,  with  little 
Clara  in  her  arms.  Uncle  John  handed  her  at  once 
into  a  coach.  He  men  passed  in  the  Irishwoman- 
then  tumbled  in  Charley,  with  the  same  air  as  he 
would  have  pushed  his  ledger  into  its  case,  after  the 
successful  adjustment  of  a  balance.  After  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  giving  the  pavement  his  invariable 
three  stamps,  he  skipped  in  himself. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Uncle  John !"  cried  one  of 
Charley's  friends,  stepping  upon  a  coach  block,  and 
swinging  his  hat 

«  Three  for  Charley  Murray !" 

«  Three  for  Charley's  wife  !" 

"  Three  for  the  honest  Irish  heart  of  the  woman 
whose  first  cousin's  aunt's  sister's  neioe's  cousin's 
sister  is  the  moral  of  our  Charley !" 
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And,  amid  ill  this  pleasant  din,  the  coach  rattled, 
with  its  happy  freight,  away  from  the  magistrate's 
office. 


CHAPTER     V. 


THE   CASE   PUT, 


"  There,"  said  Uncle  John,  as  the  party  stood  sur- 
veying the  cold,  gravy-crusted  dinner  dishes,  in  the 
twilight  in  Charley's  house.  "  Did  n't  I  tell  you,  this 
morning,  that  some  mischief  would  come  of  your 
tardiness.    Now,  put  the  case — " 

"  Now,  just  be  quiet,  old  gentleman,"  said  Jane, 
placing  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  "  till  I  have  done. 
I  have  two  or  three  cases  to  put  to  Charley,  myself. 
How  is  it  now,  sir,  about  my  not  being  a  street 
wanderer,  with  Clara  in  my  arms,  while  you  are 
alive  ?" 

Bridget,  the  Irish  witness,  had  stepped  intuitively 
into  the  absconded  housemaid's  place,  and  just  at  this 
moment  she  brought  a  lamp  in  each  hand  into  the 


>  room,  the  full  light  of  which  revealed  its  whole 
I  interior  to  the  opposite  neighbors.  By  the  manner  in 
which  Charley  answered  his  wife,  Prudence  was  scan- 
dalized  again — 

"  And  what,  Mr.  Charley,  do  you  think  of  the  bread 
thrown  upon  the  waters  now  ?" 

And  again— 

« And  what,"  retorted  Charley,  "  of  the  dollar's 
worth  of  blarney  I  bought  V* 

And  again !  Prudence  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
absolutely  closed  her  own  shutters.  "  No  more  of  this 
billing  and  cooing,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  or  I  shall 
claim  my  share.  Be  half  as  prompt  in  business,  ami 
I  shall  never  have  to  get  you  out  of  such  a  scrape 
again,  but  shall  hare  leisure  left  to  court  the  old  maid 
opposite." 

«  Old  maid  !"  interrupted  Bridget — "  sure  her  own 
woman  tould  me  that  she  is  a  widow  who  has  outlasted 
four  husbands !" 

"  Oh  thunder !"  shouted  Uncle  John,  "  what  a 
homicidal  vixen!"  And  here  we  leave  the  happy 
family  to  their  pleasant  evening,  crowned  with  new 
resolves — resolves  which,  we  shall  only  say,  have  been 
about  as  well  kept  as  human  resolutions  usually  are. 
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pho  's  he  that  rides  for  Hennebon  at  such  a  furious  speed, 
fJth  bloody  spur  and  heated  brow  and  foam-besprinkled 

steed? 
» labors  up  the  distant  hill,  he  dashes  (Per  the  plain, 
11  urging  on,  still  spurring  on,  with  all  his  might  and 


main; 


plunges  in  the  roaring  stream,  that  is  so  wide  and  deep, 
d  now  he  falters  up  the  bank,  both  slippery  and  steep } 
d  heavily,  how  heavily!  with  reeling  broken  pace, 
nears  the  walls  of  Hennebon — and,  by  our  Lady's  face ! 
gains  the  outer  barriers.    Ah!  nobly  hath  he  sped— 
-  lu  I  his  horse  gives  one  loud  cry,  and  suddenly  falls  dead. 
ow  open  wide  your  gates,"  he  cried, "  that  were  so  hard 

to  win — 
w  open  wide  your  gates,"  he  cried,  "and  haste  to  let 

me  in." 
y  ope  the  gale  and  bring  him  straight  to  Montfort's 

noble  dame, 
$re,  scant  of  breath,  he  bent  his  knee  in  sadness  and  in 

shame. 
e  Kins;  of  France  hath  seized  our  Lord,  and,  by  to- 
morrow's arm, 
Charles  of  Blots  will  march  from  Rennes  for  fatal 
Hennebon." 

they  looked  on  one  another,  and  the  silence  feared  to 


iAinsj  up  her  little  child,  the  beauteous  countess  spake, 
titling*,  and  but  little  hope,  sir  Captain,  does  thou 
bring-, 

s  our  succors  come  in  time  from  England's  valiant 


As  for  my  Lord,  be  not  dismayed,  tis  but  one  man  the  leas, 
And,  by  God's  grace,  I  '11  take  his  place  the  foremost  in 

the  press; 
And  if  on  brave  old  Hennebon  they  dare  to  wreak  their 

strife, 
The  base  usurper  still  shall  find  Earl  Montfort  in  his  wife. 
What  though  the  body  of  my  Lord  be  held  in  dungeon  lair, 
His  spirit  lives  in  all  our  hearts,  his  presence  every  where. 

"  The  Markel  cross  and  Hospital  his  princely  love  display, 
And  yonder  speaks  the  bridge  he  flung  across  the  wide 

Blavet ; 
And  shall  we,  since  his  liberal  hand  flung  largess,  gift  and 

dower, 
With  craven  souls  yield  humbly  up  each  castle,  town  and 

tower  f 
Or,  shall  we  rather  fling  abroad  the  standard  of  his  race, 
And  drive  these  rude  invaders  back  in  shame  and  fou! 

disgrace?" 
"A  Montfort!"  shouted  all  around  with  fierce  and  eager 

eye, 

And  with  a  lion  port  the  dame  made  answer  in  reply, 

t( Up  watchers !  to  the  Barbican,  and  take  especial  heed ; 

And,  lieges,  look  your  arms  be  bright  against  the  hour  of 
n 


Full  soon  they  saw  a  shining  host  come  riding  o'er  the 

plain, 
With  barbed  steed  all  trampling  down  the  waving  yellow 

grain, 
And,  foremost  of  this  brave  array,  a  haughty,  beardless  boy, 
In  a  gay  embroidered  surcoat,  rode  the  youthful  Charles  of 

Biois. 
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And  thronging  round  with  mailed  hood,  with  bacinet  and 

lance, 
The  recreant  knights  of  Brittany,  the  chivalry  of  France. 
Genoa's  bowmen  led  the  van,  and  with  a  deafening  noise 
Came  the  swarthy  free  companions  of  the  Spanish  knight 

Sir  Loves; 
And  banners  wave,  and  lances  gleam,  and  hauberk  helm 

and  shield, 
Like  glittering  fires  are  streaming  up  from  all  the  flowing 

field. 

Montfort's  brave  dame,  with  scornful  lip  looked  forth  upon 
the  t'oe, 

And  bade  her  lieges  quickly  arm,  and  bade  the  trumpets 
blow; 

And  straight  was  heard  the  loud  alarm  through  every  echo- 
ing street; 

And  straight  was  heard  the  hammer's  clink  and  tramp  of 
hurrying  feet, — 

The  stalwart  soldier  tarries  not  to  bid  a  last  adieu— 

The  steel  clad  knight  is  dashing  past  with  all  his  retinue— 

The  lusty  squire  of  low  degree  draws  on  his  plated 
glove, 

And  hums  an  amorous  ditty  of  the  lady  of  his  love, 

And  binds  her  scarf  across  his  breast,  and  buckles  on  his 
sword, 

And  with  a  gay  laugh  hastens  on  to  join  his  valiant  lord. 

No  sleep  that  night  for  Hennebon,  that  once  slept  light  and 

free, 
For  human  hearts  have  human  fears  how  staunch  soe'er 

they  be; 
And  short  and  thick  the  breath  will  come,  when  the  first 

wild  alarm 
Calls  forth  the  peaceful  artisan  to  grasp  defensive  arm. 
Yet  not  less  boldly  will  he  fight  for  dear  home  and  fire- 
side, 
Than  scarred  and  veteran  spearsman  in  a  hundred  battles 

tried; 
For,  by  the  watchfire's  fitful  blaze,  the  curious  eye  may 

trace, 
That  stern  resolve  sits  brooding  o'er  many  a  time  worn 

face: 
And  knitted  brow,  and  flashing  eye,  and  close  drawn  Up, 

attest 
How  loyalty  overmasters  fear  iu  every  true  man's  breast. 

All  solemnly  at  early  dawn  the  minster  bells  were  rung, 
And  solemnly  and  fervently  the  early  mass  was  sung ; 
And  men,  who  seldom  knelt  in  prayer,  now  humbly  bowed 

the  knee, 
And  from  the  eyes  of  pale  young  girls  the  tears  were 

coursing  free.— 


And,  'mid  the  lowly,  lowliest  of  all  the  thousands  there 
The  Countess  Montfort  meekly  knelt  beside  the  altar  stair. 
But  when  she  seeks  her  bower  again,  she  doffs  her  womanTs 

And  armed  in  proof  she  rides  abroad  with  helmet,  targe,  and 

spear; 
And  even  where  the  bravest  fought  and  blood  most  freely 

flowed, 
Like  an  Amazonian  lady  right  valiantly  she  rode. 

Day  after  day  the  siege  is  pressed,  till  ruddiest  cheeks  torn 

pale- 
Day  after  day  the  siege  is  pressed,  till  stoutest  warriors 

quail, — 
The  craftsmen  with  a  feeble  hand  assail  the  maddened  foe ; 
The  soldier,  weary,  faint  and  wan,  can  scarcely  deal  a 

blow; 
The  knight,  alone,  though  sore  distressed,  still  rings  his  war 

cry  out, 
While  feebler  far,  from  hour  to  hour,  becomes  the  answer- 
ing shout. 
Though  always  in  the  foremost  rank  De  Montfort's  dame  is 

seen, 
With  the  same  firm  step  and  courage   high,  and  calm 

unruffled  mien, 
Ah !  none  there  ware  who  knew,  save  her,  when  all  were 

thus  dismayed, 
How  oft  across  the  dark  blue  sea  she  watched  for  England's 

aid, 
And  when,  at  last,  a  fierce  wild  yell  rose  shrilly  on  the  air, 
She  looked  the  hope  she  could  not  speak,  and  frowned  away 

despair. 

"  All,  all  is  lost !"  the  old  men  cried— "  the  walla  are  battered 

down- 
Ob,  gracious  lady!  save  yourself,  or  ere  we  yield  the 

town." 
They  spake  again— she  answered   not— her  eyes  were 

opened  wide— 
And  leaning,  with  her  lips  apart,  she  gazes  o'er  the  tide. 
"It  is!  it  is!  now  God  be  praised !    All  proudly  on  the 

main, 
The  English  succors    see,  they  come  so  often  sought  ia 

vain — 
Ho!  let  the  bells  ring  merrily!    Ho!  rend  the  air  with 

cheers! 
Sir  Walter  Manny  treads  the  shore  with  all  his  goodly 

spears." 
Aghast,  aghast  the  foemen  stood— while  burghers  meeting, 

laughed 
To  think  how  light  a  Frenchman's  love  for  English  cloth 

yard  shaft. 


TO    MISS    H.    Mc  P 


BT     LBWIS    J.     VOIGT. 


As  the  streamlet,  that  sparkling, 
In  light  leaps  along— 
Now  glittering— now  darkling, 
And  gleeful  with  song ; 
So  Lady!  thy  laughter, 
Rings  joyous  and  free : 
Oh!  Mythe  as  that  water 
Still— etillmayitbe! 


As  the  spray-foam  that  pillows 
Its  pearl-wreaths  of  light 
On  the  fast  flashing  billows, 
That  glance  on  the  sight, 
So  may  each  hour,  maiden ! 
Till  time's  waves  be  past, 
With  new  joys  be  laden, 
Brighter  each  than  the  last ! 


THE    OHIO    AND    MISSISSIPPI. 


BY      E.      rSEKSTT. 


Reader,  art  thou  blest  with  patience?  that  most 
saint-like  and  practical  of  all  the  virtues— -patience, 
which  offering  a  negative  and  passive  resistance, 
effectually  conquers  the  positive  and  active  ills  to 
which  poor  human  nature  is  subject.  For  a  tight 
boot  or  the  tooth-ache — a  squalling  baby  or  a  disobe- 
dient child — a  quarrelsome  friend  or  a  ruined  fortune 
—a  distracting  pain  or  a  distracted  lover,  patience  is 
"  a  most  sovereign  remedy." 

But  there  is  one  misery  of  life  for  which  even 
patience  fails  to  bring  relief— if  thou  hast  any  doubt, 
most  friendly  reader,  navigate  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, when  the  water  is  low — it  is  possible  that  thou 
hast  enjoyed  that  treat,  and  if  so,  thou  wilt  immediately 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  my  proposition,  and  if  thou 
hast  not.  read  and  be  convinced. 

Suppose  us  at  Louisville,  *  exceedingly  anxious  to 
reach  St.  Louis  with  all  practicable  speed,— enquiries 
tend  to  show  that  there  is  not  enough  water  to  float 
first  class  boats,  but  that  one  of  the  second  class  will 
sail  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  on  that  day — being  some- 
what wide  awake,  of  course  we  are  aware  that  the 
boat  will  not  sail  at  the  exact  time  specified,  and  so 
making  an  allowance  of  an  extra  hour,  reach  the  deck 
ibout  two,  and  learn  that  we  are  just  in  time,  as  she  is 
>ff  forthwith,—- in  high  glee  at  our  good  judgment,  we 
alee  a  seat  to  watch  the  process  of  getting  off— then 
>egins  the  demand  upon  our  patience — hour  after  hour 
lasses  away,  and  yet  the  boat  sticks  close  into  shore, 
rith  no  other  indication  of  her  intended  departure, 
ban  an  occasional  burst  of  steam  from  the  escape  pipe, 
rhich  seems  to  threaten  to  end  our  voyage  in  double 
nick  time,  by  blowing  boat,  passengers  and  all,  into  the 
louds.  Finally,  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
oat  absolutely  moves  off  with  about  three  times  as 
utny  passengers  as  she  can  accommodate,  and  half  as 
rach  again  freight  as  she  can  carry — the  first  opera- 
on  is  to  pass  through  a  canal,  in  which  process  four 
•  five  Lours  are  expended — this  same  canal  is  some 
grit  or  twelve  inches  wider  than  the  boat,  which 
is  in  the  dark,  to  creep  through  the  channel  at  less 
an  a  mile  an  hour,  every  now  and  then  bumping 
>m  one  side  to  the  other,  threatening  every  minute 
get  her  sides  stove  in,  and  thumping  the  passengers, 
ho  have  not  yet  attained  "  the  hang"  of  the  boat,  in 
most  meroiless  manner — without  the  slightest  com- 
nction,  sticking  elbows  into  ribs  heretofore  undis- 
rbed,  and  treading  upon  corns  ever  before  preserved 
•m  crushing. 

No  matter,  we  are  fairly  under  weigh,  we  have 
en  told  that  the  trip  will  occupy  fifty  hours,  and  full 
strong  hope,  we  care  not  for  deficiency  of  room  at 
i  snipper  table— for  tea  that  reminds  us  of  a  deooc- 
a  of  slow  leaves,  and  butter  that  so  far  from  being 
able,  is  almost  too  bad  to  smell — these  are  trifles, 
proceeding,  and  fifty  hours  will  bring  us  to  St. 


Louis.  How  true  are  many  of  our  homely  adages— 
they  may  not  be  remarkable  for  elegance  of  phrase- 
ology— they  may  even  require  polish;  but  however 
deficient  in  other  things,  their  truth  is  abundant  rccom- 
pence— 

"  There  s  many  a  slip 
Betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip," 

is  one  of  those  trite  and  beautiful  truisms,  which,  though 
probably  in  existence  before  the  flood,  is  in  daily  use, 
and  perfectly  consistent  and  appropriate  applicability. 
In  no  case  is  the  adage  more  true,  nor  more  appro- 
priate, than  when  applied  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Just  when  in  our  innocent  inexperience  we  fancy 
ourselves  in  a  fair  way  to  proceed — we  hear  the  tink- 
ling of  a  vile  bell,  and  soon  coming  to  a  dead  halt, 
learn  in  answer  to  our  anxious  enquiries  that  it  is  too 
foggy  to  run,  and  that  the  boat  is  consequently  laid  up 
for  the  night.  Then  the  joys  of  our  birth  shared  with 
another,  the  whole  room  scarcely  large  enough  for  a 
coffin  for  the  celebrated  Daddy  Lambert  of  obese 
memory— the  vile,  close,  arid  feted  atmosphere,  redo- 
lent with  tobacco  smoke — the  endless  clink,  clink,  of 
the  engineer's  hammer,  engaged — the  engineer,  as  well 
as  the  hammer— in  repairing  the  damage  effected  by 
the  canal — all  combine  to  render  our  dreams  as  sweet 
as  our  lullaby  is  enchanting. 

In  a  species  of  indistinct  nightmare — through  which 
visions  of  shoals,  snags,  and  glimpses  of  lots  of  water 
and  no  fogs,  pass  in  rapid  and  ever  varying  succession, 
the  night  slowly  departs,  and  morning,  ever  welcome 
morning,  dawns  brightly — preparations  are  made  for 
starting  the  boat,  and  starting  a  breakfast,  both  which 
feats  are  accomplished  with  rather  less  than  railroad 
speed— we  will  not  detail  the  nuisances  endured  whilst 
striving  to  accomplish  an  apology  for  a  toilette — those 
are  inconveniences  which  travelers  must  bear,  and  yet 
the  fact  of  their  being  unavoidable,  does  not  render 
them  one  whit  the  less  annoying. 

We  have  eaten  a  bad  breakfast,  and  creep  with 
delight  from  the  close  room  to  the  narrow  deck,  where 
though  with  little  space  for  a  promenade ;  we  can  enjoy 
heaven's  great  blessing,  pure  air,  and  feed  our  eyes 
upon  the  beautiful  scene  around  us— the  picturesque 
banks,  and  the  wide  spread  waters  of  "  la  belle  reviere" 
—beautiful  as  is  the  Ohio— much  as  it  has  been  lauded 
—still  we  with  all  humility  confess  to  a  much  greater 
admiration  for  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river — they 
are  more  picturesque  and  varied,  and  as  the  rivei 
winds  more  than  the  Ohio,  offers  bold  bluffs  perpetually 
to  the  eye,  each  one  presenting  a  strikingly  different 
form  and  feature— the  banks  are  lined  with  beautiful 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which,  touched  by  the  early  frost, 
and  driven  by  the  wind,  were  thrown  up  to  the  skies, 
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and  fell  all  around  as  tho'  it  were  absolutely  raining 
leaves. 

Od  we  go,  slow,  but  not  sure — we  are  blest  with  a 
pilot,  who  judging  causes  from  effects,  is  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  his  craft — at  every  place  that  we  stop  to 
take  on  wood,  we  are  gratified  with  intelligence  of  the 
increasing  lowness,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  the  de- 
creasing highness  of  tho  water — our   boat  which   is 
said  to  draw  twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches,  is  discovered 
to  draw  at  least  three  feet  and  a  half,— with  all  these 
encouragements  we  proceed  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour ;  every  now  and  then  diversifying  the 
monotony  of  our  existence,  by  running  on  a  sand  bar, 
and  sparring  off— in  this  way,  lying  by  at  night,  and 
scarcely  creeping  by  day,  we  wound  our  tortuous  path 
to  die  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     As  day  after  day  pass 
by,  and  the  fallacy  of  oar  bright  hopes  becomes  daily, 
hourly,    more   palpable ;    as   the    fifty   hours   which 
were  to  have  carried  us  to  St.  Louis,  have  all  gone  and 
half  as  many  more,  before  we  have  got  half  way  there 
— the  annoyance,  the  irritability,  and  indignation  of  all 
parties  may  bo  easier  imagined  than  described.     Of 
all  the  miserable  nuisances  that  can  befal  a  traveler, 
getting   upon  a  small   steamer,  badly  managed   and 
badly  officered,  is  one  of  the  greatest — it  was  our  for- 
tune to  have  no  good  officers,  so  that  not  only  had  our 
boat  to   encounter  all   the  ordinary  risks  of  travel; 
but  the  numerous  additional   ones   consequent   upon 
ignorance — added  to  which  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  boat  were  so  bad,  the  waiters  so  dirty,  the  food 
so  ordinary,  that  we  one  and  all  heartily  wished  our- 
selves free  from  our  prison. 

Nevertheless  the  longest  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
longest  days  have  an  end,  and  we  found  ourselves  at 
Cairo,  a  small  place  standing  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio,  with  the  Mississippi.  This  same  Cairo  is  said 
to  be  owned  by  a  company  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  a  memjier.  Cairo  b  a  small  place, 
with  not  more  than  smlf  a  dozen  houses— the  principal 
business  seems  to  be  done  on  the  river,  upon  which 
may  be  sees  flat  queer  looking  boats,  with  signs  indi- 
cating that  board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  there  ; 
others  with  groceries,  &c.  &c.  This  peculiarity  is  said 
to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  company  who  possess 
the  property,  exact  such  hard  terms  from  any  one 
seeking  to  build  there,  as  effectually  to  destroy  the 
inclination  to  do  so.  Another  and  different  reason  is 
given,  namely,  that  the  waters  at  certain  periods  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  so  inundate  the  town — which  of 
these  causes  is  the  true  one,  we  cannot  decide ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  site  of  the  town  is  one  which 
would  enable  it,  if  built  up,  to  command  the  greatest 
part  of  the  western  and  southern  trade — from  the  fact 
of  various  businesses  being  carried  on  upon  the  water, 
we  infer  that  the  first  cause  is  the  true  one. 

Those  passengers  who  had  come  down  the  Ohio 
for  the  first  time,  imagined  in  the  purity  of  their  inno- 
cence, o\  the  verdure  of  their  greenness,  that  when 
the  Ohio'  was  passed  the  principal  difficulties  were 
overcome,— thinking  that  want  of  water  was  the 
primary  impediment— thus  fresh  spirits  and  new  hopes 
attended  our  entry  of  the  Mississippi.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  miles !  what  are  they  ?  a  mere  nothing— 
our  boat  was  said  to  be  capable  of  running  ten  miles 
an  hour.  We  believe  that  it  was  only  "  said,"  for 
we  certainly  never  caught  her  at  any  such  a  prank— still 


we  were  going,  and  as  the  Mississippi  waters  were 
deeper  than  the  Ohio,  our  troubles  had  diminished- 
soon,  however,  a  new  feature  presented  itself — an  in- 
distinct murmur  about  snags,  and  staven  and  sunken 
boats  reached  our  ears,  and  we  finally  learned  thai  we 
had,  to  use  another  old  saw,  "  jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire." 

The   water   was  unusually  low— -sna^s    abundant 
— our  pilot  a  regular  dolt,  and  stories  of  vessels  that 
had  recently  struck,  as  numerous  as  they  were  disa- 
greeable—every now  and  then  when  soundings  were 
taken,  one  minute  we  had  five  feet  of  water,  the  next 
"  no  bottom" — the  first  day  in  the  Mississippi  passed, 
and  our  captain  with  praiseworthy  precaution,  laid  to 
during  the  night.     On  the  next  morning,  we  proceeded 
with  increasing  hopes  of  ultimate  success— one  peculiar- 
ity about  river  traveling  is  worthy  of  remark, — if  a 
man  asks  his  neighbor,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
water,  the  distance  from  the  desired  port,  he  gets  for 
answer,  probably,  "  sixty  miles" — he  travels  on  steadily 
for  three  hours,  and    then  asks  some  other    person, 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  river,  and  much  to 
his  astonishment,  learns  that  it  is  sixty-five  or  sixty-six 
So  often  was  this  repeated,  that  we  began  to  imagine 
that  the  city  of  St  Louis  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
receding  as  we  approached. 

Spite  of  all  those  peculiafces,  by  sundowto  on  the 
fifth  day  we  were  so  near  that  it  -was  determined  to 
run  on  with  a  view  to  reach  St  Louis  that  night- 
various  were  the  decisions  as  to  the  time  of  our  arrival 
—from  half  past  nine  to  twelve  and  one,  were  severally 
stated  by  such  as  were,  or  professed  to  be,  learned  is 
the  matter — however,  each  mile  became  more  full  of 
snags,  the  river  more  dangerous,  and  our  pilot  more 
timid — strong  speculations  were  entered  into  by  the 
more  serious  of  the  passengers,  as  to  the  length  of 
time  a  boat  would  take  to  settle,  after  being  staved  by 
a  snag'— various  cases  were  cited,  but  that  most  dwelt 
upon,  was  the  case  of  the  Shepherdess,  which,  was 
struck  right  in  two ;  one  part  of  her  going  down  instan- 
taneously—drowning fifty  or  sixty  of  the  unfortunate 
passengers.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  that  going  up  tpt 
Mississippi  in  the  night,  with  an  experienced  pilot, 
was  a  somewhat  doubtful  operation ;  but  with  one 
who  was  worse  than  nothing,  it  was  perfect  mt^iiw 
Shortly  after  arriving  at  this  interesting  conclusion,  the 
boat  received  a  shock  on  one  side,  which  staggered 
those  who  were  standing,  and  effectually  shook  the 
sitting  out  of  their  chairs.  A  general  outcry  and  par- 
tial rush  to  the  sides  ensued,  when  ii  was  discovered 
that  we  had  struck  a  snag  on  the  side,  with  the 
pleasing  intelligence,  that  had  the  blow  been  two 
inehes  fuller,  the  boat  would  have  inevitably  been 
staved. 

*Jhe  pencil  of  Hogarth  would  have  found  abundant 
employment  in  portray  jpg  the  various  phases  of  cha- 
racter developed  under  these  circumstances.  The 
sober,  bat  not  cowardly  gravity  ot  some— the  laugh  of 
others — the  total  indifference — the  effort  of  others  to 
hide  real  fears  under  assumed  recklessness,  was  at 
once  amusing  and  sad  One  unfortunate  was 
frightened  past  even  the  care  to  disguise  his  cowardice 
—placed  right  upon  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  tightly 
grasping  the  sides  of  a  wagon,  the  poor  wretch,  with 
eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets,  gased  oat 
upon  the  waters,  striving  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  and 
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spy  out  the  snags  which  were  to  cans*  our  ruin- 
doubtless  they  danced  perpetually  before  his  eyes— for 


"  The  coward  dies  an  hundred  deaths, 
The  brave  man  dies  but  once-—" 


He  was  truly  an  object  of  pity.  Scarcely  half  an 
hour  elapsed  before  another  shock  was  received  by 
the  boat,  which  fairly  stopped  and  staggered  her. 
We  had  run  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  from  which  after  a 
time,  she  was  loosed,  only  to  be  put  on  again — thus 
we  made  our  passage  of  the  last  few  miles,  missing 
the  channel  and  striking  bars,  with  the  fear  that  each 
shock  was  a  snag  instead  of  a  sand  bar.  It  was  time 
that  we  reached  St.  Louis— for  some  of  the  articles 
most  necessary  to  our  existence,  had  as  the  unwashed 
Stewart  emphatically  expressed  it,  "give  out,1'  and 
our  patience  was  in  similar  condition,  to  say  nothing 


of  the  pleasing  expectation  of  having  to  swim  for  our 
lives  in  a  strong  current  and  wide  river,  simply 
because  a  man  had  undertaken  a  dnty  for  which  he 
was  wholly  incompetent 

After  six  days  of  tiresome  traveling  we  reached 
St  Louis  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  alter  sitting 
up,  in  the  hope  of  going  ashore  and  getting  a  com- 
fortable bed,  had  to  turn  in  and  put  up  with  a  small 
berth  badly  ventilated,  until  morning  should  enable  us 
to  take  leave  of  what  had  positively  proven  our 
"  prison  house." 

Reader,  thou  art  doubtless  a  reasonable  and  reason- 
ing animal,  and  in  all  probability,  will  say,  "what  on 
earth  has  this  man  given  us  such  an  abominable  yarn 
for,"  simply  as  preface  to  this  advice — If  you  have  ever 
ocoasum  to  go  from  Louisville  to  St.  LnU»t  when 
the  water  ie  too  low  for  first  elae*  boats— go  by 
stage. 
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The  woods,  the  woods— the  dark  green  woods 
How  beautiful  they  stand ! 
Waving  their  leafy  banners  high, 
The  glory  of  out  land*— 
Home  of  the  feathered  minstrels  sweet, 
Whose  songs,  at  morn  and  even, 
Thrill  thro'  the  dark  isles  all  unseen, 
Like  angel  notes  from  heaven- 
Majestic  as  an  army  brave, 
They  stand  in  phalanx  deep, 
Embattled  for  the  coming  storm, 
Their  stately  watch  they  keep. 
The  woods,  the  woods— the  stately  woods 
In  gloomy  grandeur,  proud, 
They  lift  their  towering  heads,  and  speak 
Defiance  to  the  cloud ! 
The  woods,  the  woods— the  noble  woods, 
Those  temples  reared  by  God,' 
Their  rich,  cathedml  columns,  rise 
Majestic  from  the  sod — 
The  woods,  the  woods— the  solemn  woods, 
For  contemplation  made, 
Oh,  when  the  burning  sun  is  high, 
How  grateful  is  their  shade ! 
And  when  bright  Autumn's  fingers  touch 
Their  changing  garments  fair, 
Ye  could  imagine  fairy  hands 
Had  wrought  such  wonders  there! 


They  shame  the  robes  of  mighty  kings- 
All  gorgeous  hues  are  here, 
Lovely,  in  death,  the  forests  stand 
And,  their  rich  banners  rear ; 
An  emblem  they  of  mortal  man, 
When  the  last  pang  is  past, 
We  shall  come  forth,  in  light  array'd 
Immortal  at  the  last ! 
The  woods,  the  tall  and  living  woods, 
I  love  at  evening  hour, 
To  watch  the  blessed  stars  shine  through, 
Like  eyes  of  magic  power. 
The  woods,  the  woods— the  mighty  woods— 
The  bulwarks  of  our  land, 
When  arm'd  with  lightning,  forth  they  ride 
At  liberty's  command- 
Bearing  our  starry  flag  on  high, 
To  many  a  foreign  shore, 
Startling  old  ocean's  solitude 
With  the  dread  cannon's  roar. 
The  woods,  the  woods— the  vssruL  woods 
By  science  taught,  they  rise, 
In  many  a  pleasant  home  they  stand, 
A  shelter  from  the  skies. 
The  glory  of  our  homes  they  are, 
The  growth  of  ages  past, 
And  ever  may  their  stately  sons, 
Still  battle  with  the  blast ! 


A   DAUGHTER'S   REMINISCENCE. 


BY     MISS    8.     A.     RUNT. 


"Aunt  Isabel!"   exclaimed  a  very  thoughtless  1 
young  lady,  in  quite  a  thoughtful  tone. 

"  What,  my  child  !" 

"  I  believe  you  keep  a  journal." 

«  Yes !" 

"  Well — "  the  fair  queitioner  stopped  short,  and 
turned  a  little  red,  then  continued,  "  I  feel  very  dull,  •; 
this  evening ;  I  wish  I  had  something  to  amuse  me."    j 

«  Indeed  !     You  will  find  books  on  the  table  before  ; 
vou,  if  you  wish  to  read."  j 

«  I  do  n't  exactly  feel  like  reading  in  a  book.     I  • 
want  to  read  something  one  of  my  friends  has  written.  ', 
Aunt  Isabel,  you  know  how  I  would  like  to  look  over  ; 
your  journal.     I  won't  cast  my  eye  upon  a  page  that  ; 
has  a  word  on  it  you  would  not  wish  me  to  see.     I  \ 
am  sure  you  cannot  object  to  selecting  some  detached 
parts, — beneficial    reflections,    for    instance."      The 
damsel  laughed,  and  Aunt  Isabel  smiled,  saying,  "  I 
believe  I  did  make  you  a  promise,  of  which  you  are 
delicately  reminding  me,  now.     Well,  I  will  get  you 
some  papers  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago.     They  are 
reminiscences  of  my  early  days,  and  relate  to  my 
mother.     I  hope  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  you, 
dear  Harriet,  and  teach  you  to  care  in  every  trifling 
thing,  for  the  happiness  of  the  mother  who  is  spared 
you." 

Mrs.  Isabel  Overington  was  a  widow  lady  between 
thirty  and  forty.  She  left  the  sitting  room  a  few 
moments,  and,  on  her  return,  placed  silently  in  the 
hands  of  her  niece,  a  parcel  of  manuscript  After  an 
affectionate  "  good  night,"  the  young  girl  was  given 
up  to  loneliness,  and  the  papers  before  her. 


AUNT  BABEL'S  REMINISCENCE. 

Twelve  years  have  rolled  by  since  my  mother's 
death,  and  how  sad  the  feelings  that  rush  over  me,  as 
I  look  back,  and  stand  by  her  bedside  again — a  girl. 
Her  only  child — I  hear  her  low  voice,  and  her  large, 
earnest  eyes  are  raised  briefly  to  mine,  then  wearily 
drooped,  as  her  pale  cheek  more  closely  presses  the 
pillow.  Her  gentle  "  my  child"  again  (alls  upon  my 
ear,  and  I  throw  aside  my  pen  to  weep.  How  the 
reality  comes  upon  me !  what  would  I  not  give  to 
bend  over  that  emaciated  and  beloved  form,  for  one 
moment  only,  that  I  might  murmur  prayerful  words  of 
tenderness,  and  implore  forgiveness  for  every  careless 
tone  or  look  bestowed  in  days  gone  by.  Each  un- 
grateful act  of  childhood  is  fixed  clearly  before  the 
eye  of  memory  :  could  I  but  have  known  how  strong 
was  the  power  of  those  slight  circumstances  to  wound, 
how  different  would  have  been  my  actions.  A 
mother's  love !  how  often  my  heart  has  yearned  for 
it  in  loneliness  and  despondency.     Yes!  this  night 
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twelve  years  ago,  I  knelt  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
mother,  and  her  loving  hand  was  laid  upon  my  head 
with  a  blessing. 

That  morning  an  October  sun  rose  gloriously  in 
the  heavens,  and  a  balmy  breath  wafted  a  richness 
throughout  the  world  of  nature.  The  summer  depth 
of  the  surrounding  foliage  was  giving  place  to  the 
radiant  glow  which  the  dying  year  bestows ;  a  thousand 
tints  of  yellow  and  brilliant  scarlet  blent  with  die 
fading  green,  and  varied  the  warm  hues  to  the 
enchanted  eye.  Even  the  crisp  and  rustling  leaves, 
upon  the  ground,  seemed  light-hearted  and  musical. 
To  my  careless  heart,  all  things  gave  forth  a  note  of 
joy.  Every  slight  event  of  that  day  is  stamped  npon 
my  remembrance.  I  arose  early,  and  marked  the 
sunrise  with  a  gladness  of  spirits  which  wu  almost 
childish.  The  daylight  shone  cheerily  into  my  little 
room;  I  threw  up  the  window  sash,  and  sat  on  a 
low  chair  with  my  arms  resting  on  the  sill :  as  the 
delicious  morning  air  touched  my  brow,  I  thought  how 
full  life  was  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  What  had  I  to 
make  me  sad,  or  throw  a  darkness  upon  my  future  ? 
My  mother  was  feeble,  and  often  ill,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  consumption  was  preying  upon  her  exist- 
ence. I  was  yet  lingering  upon  the  threshold  of  life  ; 
and  as  Fancy  roamed  at  will,  she  painted  all  coming 
events  with  her  dashing  pencil  of  brightness.  With 
what  abandonment,  in  youth,  we  yield  ourselves  up  to 
gladsome  dreams  of  the  life  that  awaits  us, — how  per- 
severingly  we  exclude  reason  from  partaking  in  the 
banquet  which  imagination  spreads  before  us.  We 
gaze,  and  behold  a  sunny  landscape, — but  we  never 
remember  that  clouds  may  overshadow  it,  or  a  storm 
and  wind  may  deface  its  loveliness  for  a  season.  The 
grand  objects  of  existence  are  shrouded  from  our  eyes, 
which  yet  can  survey  but  a  limited  circle ;  we  care 
not  to  philosophise,  all  things  seem  clear  enough  to 
our  superficial  glance.  Time  and  trial  bring  the  deep 
thoughts  that  assure  us  we  arc  changed.  There  is  a 
buoyancy  in  the  untouched  heart,  -which  cannot  realize 
that  its  own  strength  may  ever  give  way  before  sor- 
row, or  bend,  like  a  blighted  thing,  to  despair, — our 
invincibility  is  broken  by  our  first  deep  grief,  and  we 
learn  our  weakness  as  we  turn  to  look  back  npon 
former  imaginings— now  utterly  sliattered !  Then  the 
aspect  of  life  changes;  we  are  apt  to  grow  either 
better  or  worse  ;  we  may  sink  into  darkness  bitterly, 
with  hardly  a  struggle,  and  awake  to  seize  the 
bewildering  cup  of  pleasure,— or  we  may  grow  strong 
in  high  resolves  to  bear  our  portion  in  mis  world, 
listening  to  the  inward  voice  which  for  ever  says,  "  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee :  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  In  patience  we 
conquer,  and  in  humility  we  wait  for  that  deep,  expen- 
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live  happiness,  which  has  a  sure  foundation  in  the 
soul's  purest  depths. 

With  an  effort  I  broke  from  a  reverie,  and  went 
into  my  mother's  apartment,  which  joined  my  own.  To 
my  surprise,  she  also  had  risen  early,  and  was  seated 
by  the  window;  her  head  leaned  back  listlessly 
against  her  cushioned  arm-chair  for  support,  and  her 
face  was  almost  as  white  as  the  spotless  morning- 
dress  she  wore :  but  her  eyes  were  resting  with  a 
quiet  gaze  upon  the  scene  before  her.  I  approached 
noiselessly. 

"  Ah  !  good  morning,  my  child  !"  she  said,  gently 
smiling,  as  I  bent  over  her  chair  and  kissed  her 
forehead,  "  how  lovely  the  day  is !" 

"  Beautiful !  But  you  are  very  pale  this  morning, 
mother.  You  are  not  as  well  as  usual.  I  must  not 
go  to  B —  and  leave  you."  I  forced  out  the  last 
sentence,  with  a  vague  hope  that  I  would  not  really 
be  obliged  to  stay  at  home ;  I  had  a  very  great  desire 
to  attend  my  cousin's  party,  which  took  place  in  the 
evening,  in  the  city  of  B— ,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  Mother's  lips  were  almost  colorless,  and  she 
did  not  breathe  easily ;  my  heart  smote  me,  when  she 
replied  kindly,  "  I  think  I  am  well  enough,  dear,  for 
you  to  go  to  Charlotte's  party ;  you  may  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  this  afternoon  by  three  o'clock. 
Your  cousin  Henry  will  be  here,  at  that  time,  to  take 
you."  I  hesitated  ;  mother  laid  her  thin  hand  gently 
within  mine.  Betwixt  conflicting  feelings,  I  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Why,  Isabel !"  exclaimed  mother,  in  surprise, 
"  what  ails  you  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  myself,  but  I  feel  so  miserably.  I 
am  disappointed — I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  so  happy 
to-day, — you  are  sick,  and  I  can 't  enjoy  Charlotte's 
party  half  as  well,  if  I  go.'1  Mother  was  silent ;  I 
turned  away  my  face,  and  leaning  upon  the  top  of  the 
chair,  fell  into  thought  Should  I  go,  or  should  I 
not?  A  good  impulse  whispered,  "  Stay  and  beguile 
the  tediousness  of  a  sick  hour."  I  yielded  to  it ; 
and  brushing  away  my  tears,  said,  as  cheerfully  as  I 
could,  "  I  '11  stay  with  you,  mother." 

»  Thank  you,  my  child!"  was  the  reply.  "Per- 
haps I  shall  be  better  after  a  while,  then  you  will  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  go,  and  make  yourself  as  happy 
as  possible."  I  hoped  and  trusted  that  she  would  be 
better,  and  my  spirits  rose,  as  I  allowed  myself  to 
dwell  upon  the  anticipated  enjoyment.  My  momen- 
tary depression  vanished  ;  I  fancied  that  mother  was 
not  so  ill  as  I  at  first  supposed.  Some  time  after 
breakfast,  she  turned  to  me  affectionately  and  said, 
"  I  feel  better  than  I  did  in  the  morning,  Isabel,  so 
make  up  your  mind  to  go." 

How  those  words  set  me  at  rest.  I  immediately 
saw  myself  gaily  enjoying  the  flying  hours,  without  a 
thought  that  lay  heavier  than  a  rose  leaf  upon  my 
heedless  heart.  "  I  am  so  glad,"  I  answered,  jump- 
ing up,  and  looking  into  the  invalid's  face  hopefully. 
She  smiled  brightly,  and  a  faint  vermilion  came 
upon  her  cheek.  "  There  is  actually  some  eoleur  de 
rote .'"  said  I,  kissing  the  spot  with  delight.  «  How 
foolish  I  was  to  feel  bad  this  morning ;  now  yon  are 
better,  and  every  thing  has  turned  out  as  well  as  if  I 
hadn't  cried." 

"  You  are  not  very  apt  to  lay  any  thing  to  heart, 
so  do  n't  regret  your  crying  spell." 


"  O  no :  it 's  over,  so  it  is  all  right.  But  it  broke 
in  upon  my  established  philosophy,  which  goes  to  the 
tune  of  <  Begone,  dull  care  !'  " 

"  Well,  suppose  you  begone  yourself,  and  prepare 
your  furbelowing  for  to-night,"  said  mother,  with 
something  of  her  usual  vivacity.  Away  I  went, 
humming  a  gay  air,  and  catching  its  spirit.  About 
an  hour  after,  I  passed  mother's  door,  and  beard  her 
talking  with  Jane,  a  good  girl  who  lived  with  us. 
"  Poor  child,"  I  beard  mother  say,  "  I  try  to  bear  up 
before  her,  for  I  know  she  wants  to  go  so." 

"  You  're  quite  bad  to-day,  madam,"  replied 
Jane. 

•<  Don't  speak  of  it  to  Isabel.  She  stays  at  home 
so  much,  her  spirits  need  recruiting." 

"  I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  ran  into  my  room, 
and  again  devoted  myself  to  that  refuge  of  all  young 
ladies  of  seventeen,  when  in  distress — a  crying  spell. 
Considerably  soothed  by  it,  and  the  resolution  I  had 
made  to  vacillate  no  longer,  but  to  stay  at  home  and 
do  my  duty,  I  sought  mother  again,  and  without  men- 
tioning that  I  had  changed  my  mind,  endeavored  to 
wear  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  divert  her.  About  mid- 
day, when  the  sun  shone  warmly,  she  wrapped  a 
shawl  around  her,  and  paced  the  piazza  with  me.  It 
was  the  last  walk  we  ever  had  together :  every  gentle 
word  she  uttered  reproached  me  for  being  willing  to 
leave  her :  there  was  a  touching  affection  in  the  long 
look  that  rested  upon  me, — mat  dear  look  was  worth 
a  thousand  times  more  than  the  idle  gaze  of  strangers : 
tears  came  to  my  eyes,  and  a  feeling  of  grateful  love 
for  my  only  parent  rushed  powerfully  over  me, 
sweeping  away  every  thing  else  before  it  "  Let  me 
stay  with  you,  as  a  favor,  mother !"  I  said,  stooping  to 
kiss  her  wasted  hand,  and  to  hide  the  emotion  I  felt. 
She  wag  silent  a  moment,  then  she  replied  with  gentle 
calmness, 

"  No,  dear.  I  shall  be  content,  knowing  that  you 
are  enjoying  a  brief  season  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  I 
will  be  a  greater  tax  upon  you  than  even  now,  so 
enjoy  yourself  while  you  can." 

«  Why  should  you  think  of  my  enjoyment,  mother, 
when  you  suffer  ?"  A  violent  coughing  fit  prevented 
a  reply,  and  we  went  into  the  house.  Mother  sank 
wearily  upon  the  bed,  and  was  soon  in  a  profound 
sleep :  she  appeared  to  breathe  easily.  I  bent  over 
her,  and  I  grew  sad  as  I  recalled  her  unvarying  love, 
and  felt  my  own  unworthiness  of  it  Tenderness 
and  self-reproach  overpowered  me,  as  I  sank  weeping 
by  the  bedside,  with  a  prayer  to  be  in  future  a  more 
devoted  child.  How  little  I  knew  how  wavering 
were  the  resolves  founded  upon  impulse,  instead  of 
principle.  Three  hours  elapsed,  and  I  was  startled 
from  my  thoughts  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage.  It 
grated  upon  my  ear  like  a  loud  discordant  note  in  the 
midst  of  a  sad,  soul-subduing  harmony.  I  hurried 
from  the  apartment,  noiselessly,  and  opened  the  front 
door  in  time  to  greet  my  cousin  Henry  as  he  sprang 
from  his  vehicle. 

"  Ready,     Isabel  ?"     he     exclaimed,     nodding 
smilingly. 

"  I  must  stay  at  home,  Henry,"  I  answered,  with 
an  embarrassed  feeling.  "  I  am  very  sorry  you  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  for  me." 

"  Why  must  you  stay  at  home  ?"  he  inquired, 
coming  up  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 
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"  Mother  is  not  well  to-day." 

"  Is  it  her  wish  that  you  should  stay  ?  Is  she  very 
ill  ?" 

11  She  is  willing  to  have  me  go,  but  she  is  really 
too  sick  for  me  to  leave  her.  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
remain,  although  it  has  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  me.'* 

"  If  your  mother  consents,  you  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed.    Fiddlestick  on  your  little  word  ditty.     It 
will  be  time  enough  ten  years  hence  for  you  to  use  it. 
Come,  Isabel,  Charlotte  will  never  forgive  me  if  I  go 
back  without  you."     At  first  I  was  firm  in  my  refusal, 
but  he  persuaded  a  long  time,  and  not  in  vain.    I  felt 
miserably ;  my  mind  was  made  up,  but  I  was  not 
content ;  selfishness  had  gained  the  ascendancy.     It 
was  a  want  of  firmness  and  moral  courage  which  bad 
made  me  yield,  and  I  was  painfully  conscious  o(  it 
flow  I  wished  that  I  was  one  of  those  strong-minded 
persons,  who  can  bring  out  a  loud  flat  no  with  perfect 
ease,  and  never  think  but  that  it  is  reoeived  in  good 
part.     But  my  course  was  taken,  and  as  the  object 
decided  upon  was  pleasure,  I  endeavored  to  shake 
off  any   scruples   I    felt  in  regard  to  duty,  and  to 
silence  the  whispers  of  conscience.     I  wrote  a  little 
note,  saying  that  I  would  return  early  in  the  morning, 
and  laid  it  on  mother's  pillow,  called  Jane  to  sit  in 
the  room,  then  hurriedly  prepared  to  go  to  B— .     I 
was  soon  ready :    pressing  a  light    kiss   upon   my 
sleeping  parent's  cheek,  I  hastened  from  the  house, 
and  Henry  and  I  were  soon  dashing  along  the  road 
that  led  from  my  home,  my  duty,  and  one  around 
whom  my  every  affection  clung.     As  we  rode  along, 
Henry  seemed  unusually  kind,  and  anxious  to  divert 
my   thoughts;    he  partially  succeeded,  yet  did  not 
entirely  remove  the  heavy  weight  "of  self-humiliation 
which  oppressed  me.     It  is  wretched  to  feel  unworthy 
of  our  own  esteem,  as  well  as  that  of  others.     We 
arrived  at  my  uncle's  house  in  B— ,  and  my  cousin 
Charlotte   welcomed  me  with   gay  vivacity.      The 
noisy  cheerfulness   of  the  various  members  of  the 
family,  enabled  me  to  assume  a  gaiety  which  sprang 
from  without,  and  stilled  the  reproachful  voice  within. 
Evening  came,  and  with  a  less  sad  heart  I  entered 
the  parlor  with  Henry  .  Charlotte,  who  was  a  witty, 
light-hearted  girl,   had  banished  my  gloom,  and    I 
almost  wondered  that  I  could  have  felt  so  unhappily 
about    so    little    a   matter.     «»  Surely,1'  I   reasoned, 
"  mother  will  be  quite  as  well  to-morrow  as  if  I  had 
stayed  at   home.     She  desires   me    to   be    happy.11 
Conversation,   the   study   of  new   faces,    music  and 
dancing,  and  an  inspiring  hum,  sometimes  broken  by 
a  hearty  laugh,  infected  me  with  a  like  gaiety.     The 
mischievous  sally,   and  witty  repartee  flew  around, 
and  bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  gave  evidence  of 
a   pleased  excitement.     With   very  young   persons 
there   is  generally  a  reaction  of  feeling :  if  thrown 
among  the  gay,  after  unusual  seriousness  or  sadness, 
a  hilarity  of  spirits  breaks  forth,  which  is  surprising 
even  to  the    possessor.     Having  been   deprived  of 
mirthful  feelings,  they  are  relished  with    exquisite 
heartiness  when  they  return.     It  was  so  in  my  case : 
my  natural  buoyancy  had  been  chained  down  by  the 
weight  of  deeper  and  sadder  feelings  than  was  wont, 
and  when  it  burst  from  its  bondage,  I  revelled  in  a 
flushed  and  careless  happiness,  thoughtless  of  all  but 
the  present  moment.     I  was  standing  ready  to  dance, 


smiling  complacently  at  a  soft  nothing  which 
being  whispered  to  me,  when  my  cousin  Charlotte 
approached  me  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  caught  my 
arm.  My  heart  gave  a  sudden  and  terrible  throb, 
then  sunk  tike  lead  in  my  bosom. 

"  Mother"  I  whispered,  looking  into  her  alarmed 
face.  She  led  me  away  without  reply,  and  took  me 
to  the  dressing-room.  "  Quick !  What  is  it  ?"  I 
uttered,  with  intense  impatience,  as  I  sunk  trembling 
into  a  chair.  "  Tell  me  quick,  or  you  '11  kill  me,  is 
she  dying  ?" 

"  She  is  much  worse  !"  replied  my  aunt  calmly, 
who  stood  by.  The  paleness  of  her  face  convinced 
me  that  hope  was  over.  "  She  is  dying,  and  I  never 
shall  get  home !"  I  answered,  in  anguish.  Charlotte 
wrapped  my  shawl  around  me.  I  arose  as  weak  as 
an  infant,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  door.  I  hardly 
remember  what  followed.  When  my  thoughts 
became  tangible,  I  found  myself  leaning  back  in  a 
carriage,  with  my  aunt  sitting  beside  me,  holding  my 
hand.  I  heard. the  familiar  voice  of  our  hired  man 
Peter,  urging  the  horse  forward  at  the  top  of  bis 
speed.  I  recalled  my  hasty  departure  from  the 
crowded  parlors,— then  came  the  image  of  my  dying 
mother,  her  sad  surprise,  on  awaking  from  her 
sleep,  to  find  her  child  gone,— her  suffering,  with  no 
beloved  one  nigh.  How  coldly  unfeeling  I  most  seem, 
to  have  quitted  her  in  her  unconscious  slumber,  after 
having  begged  to  stay  by  her  side.  "  If  I  had  bat 
done  what  my  conscience  bade  me  do — I  am  rightly 
punished !"  was  my  harrowing  thought.  Every 
moment  seemed  lengthened  to  an  hour,  and  I  pressed 
my  hands  tightly  upon  my  heart,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
stifling  sensation.  At  last  we  stopped  before  my 
mother's  house.  I  sprang  from  the  carriage,  reached 
the  front  door,  which  was  unlocked,  and  was  hurrying 
to  mother's  apartment,  when  my  aunt  caught  hold  of 
me,  and  said,  almost  sternly,  "  Isabel,  are  you  dis- 
tracted ?  Stop  and  calm  yourself  before  you  agitate 
your  mother !"  I  obeyed  :  my  breath  heaved  so  that 
I  could  not  speak  :  she  opened  the  door  softly,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  my  mother.  It  soothed  the  wild 
alarm  within  me  :  I  thought  she  might  not  be  dying, 
and  a  pure  joy  filled  my  whole  being  for  a  moment- 
it  passed  away  as  rapidly,  for  her  husky  breathing 
fell  upon  my  ear. 

"  I  will  go  in  now,  aunt,"  I  said,  with  a  strange 
calmness. 

«  Not  yet :  you  will  yield  to  your  feelings,"  she 
returned,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  I  am  calm  !"  Thus  saying,  I  freed  myself  from 
her  detaining  grasp,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber. 
The' physician  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed;  I  needed 
only  to  look  in  his  face,  to  read  the  signal  of  hope's 
decay. 

«  Command  yourself,  my  dear,  this  is  a  soleam 
hour  !"  he  whispered,  as  he  came  and  led  me  forward. 
My  mother's  glance  fell  upon  me,  -  and  a  feist, 
heavenly  smile,  irradiated  her  countenance,  as  she 
murmured,  «  My  child !"  There  was  a  spiritual 
beauty  in  her  look  that  bade  me  hush  my  throbbing 
heart,  and  remember  that  angels  were  with  the  dying 
one.  I  leaned  over  her,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
scalding  tears  fell.  I  kissed  her  white  lips  and  hol- 
low cheek.  All  the  forgotten  love  of  infancy  sad 
childhood  rushed  upon  me  in  that  hour— the  hoarded 
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tenderness  of  years  swelled  my  soul.     Only  the  word 
"motker"  burst  from  my  lips. 

"  Gently,  my  child  !"  she  uttered,  as  I  sank  down 

upon  my  knees,  and  bowed  my  head  upon  the  bed,  in 

broken  hearted   abandonment.      "  This   earthly  link 

mast   be   severed— I    thought    not   so   soon — but   a 

heavenly  tie  shall  bind  us."     Her  faint  hand  moved, 

then  rested  upon  my  head ;   she  continued  silently, 

"  The  God  of  love  bless  you — yield  your  soul  to  Him ; 

He  will  give  you  peace."     There  was  a  long,  deep 

silence  ;  I  could  only  clasp  her  hand.     I  feared  the 

harrying  angel   of  death  would  do  his  work,  before  a 

word  would  leave  my  parched  lips— if  I  could  but 

have  uttered  "forgive"  it  would   have  then  been 

worth  a  life  to  me. 

"  Clasp  your  arms  around  me,  Isabel,"  she  whispered. 
I  arose,  and  sharing  her  dying  couch,  slightly  raised 
her,  and  supported  her  head  upon  my  heart  A 
mortal  paleness  was  upon  her  countenance  :  she  lay 
still  and  faintly  breathing  in  my  arms :  pain  and 
agitated  emotion  gave  place  to  serenity  upon  her 
white  brow.  My  choking  breath  became  stilled — my 
tears  ceased  to  fall :  a  brief  calmness  settled  upon  me, 
as  if  an  angel  had  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  depths 
within  me,  murmuring  "  Peace,  be  still !" 

"  Dear  mother,"  at  last  I  said,  "  you  cannot  know 
how  I  have  loved  you— can  you  forgive  me  for  leaving 
you  alone  ?" 

«  Oh !    yes,  how  willingly,  my  child.     May  the 

Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  thee." 

Then  feebly  pressing  my  hand,  she  added,  «  I  shall 

leave  you  in  peace,  beloved  one ;  yon  will  not  forget 

my  prayers  and  tears  over  you,  when  I  am  gone. 

Live    to  overcome  yourself,  and  to  release  your  soul, 

a  cherished  gift  from  the  Divinity, — then  you  will  have 

that  infinite  peace,  which  is  a  foretaste  of  what  is  beyond." 

"  Oh  !  mother,  I  could  lay  down  my  life  to  recall 

the   pain  I  have  given   you  a  thousand  times  by  my 

faults, — I    never  dreamed   that  you  would  die,   and 

atonement  would  be  impossible." 

"Hush,  dear  child.  Do  not  reproach  yourself. 
No  human  being  is  perfect— only  begin  now  to  prepare 
For  Heaven." 

<•  I  will.  Oh  !  mother,  be  my  guardian  angel,  when 
rou  are  happy  above.  I  will  live  now  for  the  sake 
►f  goodness — I  have  no  hopes  on  earth,  no  one  will 
ver  love  me  as  you  have  done."  The  dying  one 
lasped  my  hand  with  an  ardour,  I  would  have  thought 
mpossible  a  moment  before,  and  breathed  forth  in  all 
lie  strength  of  human  love,  "  My  child — oh !  my 
hild  !   will  not  our  spirits  be  near  for  ever  ?" 

"  God  grant  it  in  His  mercy  !"  I  answered.  As  I 
ressed  my  face  to  mother's  something  like  resignation 
ole  over  me,  and  I  gave  utterance  to  a  passage  that 
roke  soothingly  upon  my  mind.  <■<■  He  doth  not 
L&ict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men." 

fi  Right,  Isabel,"  was  the  answer,  spoken  with 
fficulty.  <<  I  would  give  you  much  advice,  dear 
le  !  but  I  have  not  strength.  Make  your  heart  a 
mple  of  love  for  all  mankind,  but  do  not  murmur,  if 
be  long  before  you  meet  with  love  like  mine  again." 
chausted  by  what  she  had  uttered  in  a  weak,  trembling 
ice,  she  remained  motionless,  save  the  labored  heav- 
r  of  her  chest.  Her  features  soon  contrasted  with 
sat  physical  suffering,  but  as  the  pain  died  away 
s  spiritual  loveliness  returned,  and  she  softly  breathed, 
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"  Thou  art  with  me,  my  Father !"  My  aunt,  who 
had  been  kneeling  in  silent  grief  at  the  foot  bf  the 
bed,  now  approached,  and  murmured,  "  Emma,  dear 
Emma!" 

The  dying  one  opened  her  eyes,  faintly  smiled,  and 
articulated,  "  sister  !"  My  aunt  bent  over  and  kissed 
the  lips  of  that  resigned  being,  while  her  silent  tears 
fell.  « I  will  be  a  mother  to  your  child,  dear  Emma !" 
were  the  tender  words  spoken  to  sooth  the  fleeting 
soul. 

"  My  orphan,  yes  !"  was  answered,  in  an  accent  of 
pity  and  tenderness,  which  thrilled  me  with  inexpres- 
sible anguish,  for  it  brought  the  lonely  future  before 
me  with  a  death-like  pang.  It  has  been  said  that 
"  nothing  is  abiding  but  suffering."  Better  might  it 
have  been  said,  nothing  is  abiding  but  love.  It  lies 
back  in  the  soul,  calmly  resting  at  times,  and  we  may 
not  always  be  conscious  of  what  we  have  within  us — 
but  suffering  ever  wakens  it,  and  we  tremble  before 
its  might,  for  we  learn  that  it  is  the  strongest  thing  the 
spirit  may  know.  The  germs  of  life,  thought,  joy, 
feeling,  and  sorrow,  are  folded  up  in  that  one  word, 
love.  Thus  I  thought,  as  I  dwelt  with  heaving  breath, 
but  tearlessly,  upon  the  fast  changing  features  of  my 
only  parent.  I  heard  the  fearful  death-rattle — a  strange 
awe  silenced  the  pulsations  of  my  heart,  and  made  me 
fear  to  breathe  or  move. 

«  My  God !  into  thy  hands—"  came  broken  and 
indistinctly  from  the  dying  lips  of  my  mother.  Again 
a  long,  unbroken  silence — yet  was  it  eloquent  with 
feelings  that  overpowered  the  soul.  Her  eyes  closed 
gently,  her  short,  quivering  breath,  ceased,  her  spirit 
was  gone, — yet  I  clasped  more  closely  the  soulless 
form,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  the  lately-beating  heart — 
all  was  still — still.  Then  nature  gave  way, — I  could 
hear  no  more— a  darkness  and  dizziness  came  upon 
me,  and  I  lost  myself  in  insensibility.  When  I 
recovered,  I  found  myself  in  my  own  room,  resting  by 
the  window  which  I  had  gazed  from  in  the  morning. 
How  had  one  brief  day  changed  the  life  within  me  ! 
My  aunt  was  watching  over  me.  Her  sad  face 
recalled  the  whole,  and  I  leaned  my  head  back  in  the 
arm-chair  I  had  raised  it  from,  hoping  for  a  dim  for- 
getfulness  again.     In  vain. 

"  Oh !  leave  me  alone,  aunt — "  I  implored,  «  leave 
me  alone  to  pray,  for  my  soul  is  sinking  I"  Then 
remembering  her  tender  kindness,  I  caught  her  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Forgive  me,  I  am  too  wretched  to 
appreciate  any  thing  now."  I  burst  into  tears,  which 
relieved  me.  I  was  left  alone ;  the  lamp  burned 
with  a  dim,  solemn  light.  The  sense  of  suffering 
grew  upon  me  as  I  thought,  and  made  me  ask  myself 
if  the  oppressed  heart  within  was  the  same  one  that 
beat  with  so  blessed  a  freedom  in  the  morning.  I 
murmured,  I  despaired,  I  was  bitterly  ungrateful  for 
the  gift  of  life,  I  learned  the  fulness  of  its  meaning 
now,  and  oh  !  what  a  blankness  there  seemed  hanging 
upon  my  future.  Then  across  my  darkened  soul 
came  the  words,  « Live  to  overcome  yourself,  and 
to  realize  your  soul  a  cherished  gift  from  the  Divinity." 
I  knelt,  and  poured  forth  my  whole  wretched  soul  in 
prayer, — I  laid  my  blasted  hopes  upon  a  heavenly 
altar,  and  besought  for  resignation  to  tread  the  paths 
of  earth  with  meekness,  and  a  spirit  that  might  grow 
firmer  and  purer  through  its  griefs.  That  night  I 
sufferei. — but  I  would  not  have  it  blotted  from  my 
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soul's  history,  though  its  memory  rung  my  heart  as 
often  as  it  recurred ;  for  it  did  me  good.  It  broke 
my  dreamy  life,  and,  through  God,  it  made  a  mother's 
gentle  soul  the  meditating  angel  that  led  my  spirit 
upward  in  its  hopes  and  aspirations.  Twelve  long 
years  have  somewhat  calmed  me,  and  I  turn  back 
with  a  peaceful  heart  to  the  night  which  this  pen  has 
now  commemorated., 


"  Finished !"  broke  out  Harriet,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
herself,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  last  page  of 
Aunt  Isabel's  manuscript  The  reminiscence  awoke 
beneficial  thoughts  in  her  versatile  heart,  and  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  Aunt  Isabel,  she  sought  with 
tender  assiduity  to  become  a  more  devoted  child, 
both  to  her  earthly  parents  and  to  her  Heavenly 
one. 


MY   OLD  LETTERS. 


BY     LYDIA     JANE     PIERSON. 


One  hour  amongst  my  treasures !    Oh  '  tis  sweet, 
Mournfully  sweet,  to  this  o'er-burdened  heart, 
To  turn  from  all  life's  present  cares  and  toils, 
And  pass  one  hour  amidst  the  treasured  gems, 
The  living,  breathing,  never-fading  flowers, 
Which  I  have  gather'd  in  life's  varied  paths, 
Since  first  in  childhood's  morn  my  little  heart 
Was  taught  to  understand  such  bitter  words 
As  parting,  absence,  sorrow,  and  vain  hope — 
'Till  now,  that  I  have  gained  the  highest  steep 
Of  life's  meridian, — whence  the  weary  eye 
Looks  down  the  shadowy  paths,  which  hath  no  bourne 
Except  the  quiet  grave.    Oh,  there  is  peace— 
And  rest  for  all  the  weary !    Some  of  those 
Whose  pledges  of  a  never-dying  love 
Perfume  these  fragrant  leaflets  of  their  souls, 
Have  gone  down  there  to  sleep,  and  I  have  wept 
And  counted  them  The  Lost,— but 't  is  not  so ; 
The  earnest  breathing  of  their  truthful  minds 
Live  on  these  written  sheets— and  here  and  there 
A  tear  that  gushed  up  from  the  warm,  live  heart, 
Lies  where  it  fell— more  precious  than  the  pearl 
That 's  purchased  with  a  kingdom.    As  I  press 
My  lips  with  trembling  fervor  on  these  seals 
Of  true  and  fervent  souls,  my  spirit  feels 
That  they  are  near  me — their  live  sympathies 
Inbraided  with  the  tissue  of  my  mind 
And  wreath'd  amongst  my  heart-strings.    Oh,  I  know 
That  pure  and  fervent  love  can  never  die ; — 
And  these  are  with  me  ever. 

They  are  lost 
Who  live,  and  have  forgotten.    Unto  them 
Be  joy,  and  wealth,  and  honor.    'Tis  enough 
That  I  am  sorrowful,  and  feel  the  bond 
Of  absence  ever  straining  at  my  heart. 
I  will  not  now  weep  o  'er  the  register 
Of  such  unstable  minds,  though  broken  buds 
And  wither'd  leaves,  that  grew  in  my  warm  heart 
Upon  the  trees  that  Hope  had  planted  there, 
Are  folded  up  within  them.    Let  them  rest,— 
Sad  records  of  the  weakness  of  the  mind, 
The  faithlessness  of  poor  humanity 
Go  to  your  hiding-place,  while  1  unfold 


The  leaves  of  these  unwilled  flowers  of  Truth 

That  breathe  so  rich  an  odor.    Fresh  and  sweet 

They  lie  before  me, — the  white  jesmine  buds 

Of  pure  young  girlhood's  offering.    The  white  rose 

Of  womanhood's  devotion.    Myrtle  leaves, 

And  sprigs  of  green  geraniums,  from  the  stems 

Of  manhood's  hardier  friendship,  and  a  few — 

(Oh,  dearly  they  are  cherished  !)  red  rose  leaves, 

Rich  with  the  breathings  of  devoted  love. 

Where  are  the  hands  that  traced  these  living  lines 

So  many  years  ago  ?    Where  are  the  eyes 

That  bent  their  brilliant  beams,  or  tearful  gaze, 

Along  the  rapid  tracery  ?    Where  the  hearts 

That  throb'd  with  yearning  tenderness  the  while? 

Now  trembling  with  emotion — pausing  now 

With  doubt,  or  apprehension,  or  the  hope 

That  seems  so  long  in  coming  ? — Years— and  change— 

And  death — can  ye  not  answer  ?    No  reply 

Do  ye  vouchsafe  to  any.    Death,  and  change, 

And  time,  are  silent  spoilers.    All  in  vain 

The  hearts  that  ye  have  rob'd  shriek  out,  and  plead 

For  restitution,  or  one  little  word 

To  calm  their  yearning  anguish.    Ye  are  deaf 

To  all  entreaty,  and,  since  time  began, 

Have  never  answered  to  the  earnest  prayer 

That  knock 'd  in  agony  at  the  cold  gates 

Of  your  mysterious,  silent  palaces. 

But  o'er  these  precious  treasures  of  my  heart 

Ye  have  no  power.    The  rapid  lapse  of  years — 

The  stern  mutations  of  all  things  that  feel 

The  tide  of  life.    The  hand  that  breaks  the  heart, 

And  crushes  loveliness — and  o'er  all 

Spreads  charnel  mould  and  ashes, — none  of  these 

Can  touch  the  pure  affections  of  the  soul 

That  is  itself  immortal.    These  shall  live 

And  bless  me  ever,  in  these  written  sheets, 

Until  the  eyes  that  weep  above  them  now 

Are  closed  for  ever— and  the  painful  ties 

Of  life,  and  human  tenderness,  dissolved, 

And  my  free  spirit  mingled  with  the  band 

Of  purified  and  dearly  ransom'd  ones, 

Who  dwell  within  the  light  of  love  divine, 

And  fear  no  death  or  parting. 


THE    ROBIN. 


BY      HENRY      B  .      HIRST. 


Author   of  "Thi   Coning   of  the   Mammoth,   and   other   Foimi. 
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Thi  groves  are  almost  bare :  the  trembling  trees 

Are  moaning  as  their  leaves  are  hurried  by 
Like  sand  before  the  simoom,  over  the  leas 
Yellowing  'neath  Autumn's  eye. 

Cold,  very  cold  the  bleak  November  wind 

Sweeps  from  the  black  Nor'  West,  and  fitfully  blow 
The  gusts,  (like  fancies  through  a  frenzied  mind,) 
Eddying  to  and  fro. 

The  wood-land  wails  their  might ;  the  ancient  oak,— 

The  forest  Lear, — moans  as  it,  quivering,  feels 
Their  freezing  touch,  and  shivering  'neath  their  yoke, 
Reels— in  its  dotage,  reels. 

The  sycamore,  white  (like  a  ghost,)  erect, 
Echoes  its  cry ;  the  black,  funereal  pine 
Shrieks,  while  the  owl,  the  Winter's  weird  elect, 
Hoots  from  his  hollow  shrine. 

And  borne  like  leaves,  with  piercing  cries,  on  high 

The  Robins  come,  their  wild,  autumnal  wail 
From  where  they  float,  specks  in  a  gusty  sky, 
Winnowing  along  the  gale. 

Down,  scattered  by  the  blast,  along  the  glen, 

Over  the  russet  plains  the  flocks  alight, 
Crowding  the  jumper  and  gum,  and  then, 
Flit  on  their  southward  flight. 

Away,  away,  trooping  they  pass,  the  snow 

And  hail  and  sleet  behind  them,  to  where  the  South 
Shakes  its  green  locks,  and  delicate  odors  flow 
As  from  some  fairy  mouth. 

Silent  they  pass  the  wintry  hours ;  no  song, 

No  note,  save  a  shrill,  querelons  cry, 
When  the  keen  '  gunner '  (cat-like,)  creeps  along 
The  fence,  and  then— they  fly. 

Companioned  by  the  cautious  lark,  from  field 

To  field  they  journey,  'till  the  Winter  wanes, 
Then,  to  some  wondrous  instinct  each  one  yields 
And  seeks  our  Northern  plains. 

March  and  its  storms !    No  matter  how  the  gale 

Now  hurtles  round  them,  on  through  snow  and  sleet 
And  driving  hail  they  pass,  nor  ever  quail ; 
With  restless  wings  and  feet. 

And  here  and  there,  on  some  tall  tree,  as  breaks 

The  rosy  dawn,  loud,  clarionet-like,  rings 
Their  matin  lay,  while  Nature,  too,  awakes 
From  htr  long  sleep  and  sings. 

Gradually  the  flocks  grow  less,  for,  two  by  two, 

The  Robins  pass  away,  each  with  his  mate, 
And  from  the  meadows,  moist  with  April  dew, 
You  hear  their  pretty  prate  : 
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And  from  the  apple's  snowy  blossoms,  come 

Gushes  of  song,  while  round  the  singers  crowd 
The  buzzing  bees,  and  over  them,  hovering,  hum 
The  Trochili  aloud. 

The  sparrow  from  the  fence,  the  oriole 

From  the  now-budding  sycamore,  the  wren 
From  his  old  box,  the  blue-bird  from  his  hole, 
Hard  by  the  haunts  of  men, 

The  red-start  from  the  wood-side,  from  the  meadow 

The  black-cheek,  and  the  martin  in  the  air, 
The  tawny  wood-thrush  from  the  forest  shadow, 
With  all  of  fair  and  rare, 

Among  those  flowrets  of  the  atmosphere, 

The  birds,  (our  only  Sylphids,)  with  one  voice, 
United,  yet  dissevered,  far  and  near, 

Like  them  at  Spring  rejoice. 


May !  and  in  happy  pairs  the  robins  sit, 

Hatching  their  young,  the  female  looking  down 
From  her  brown  nest.    No  one  will  trouble  it 
Lest  heaven  itself  should  f  rewn 


On  the  rude  thought,  for  from  the  smouldering  embers 

On  Memory's  hearth  rises  the  spark  of  thought, 
And  each  one  by  its  shadowy  light  remembers, 
How  flocks  of  robins  brought 

In  the  old  time  leaves,  singing  the  while  they  covered 

The  innocent  babes  forsaken:  so,  they  rear 
Their  nestlings  undisturbed.    Often  has  hovered, 
While  I  have  stood  anear 

A  robin's  nest,  o'er  me  that  simple  story 

Gently  and  dove-like ;  and  I  passed  away 
Proud,  for  I  felt  it  quite  as  much  a  glory 
As 't  was  in  Caesar's  day 

To  win  a  triumph,  to  have  left  that  nest 

Untouched ;  and  many  and  many  a  time 
When  my  sure  gun  was  to  my  shoulder  prest, 
The  thought  of  that  old  rhyme 

Came  o'er  me,  and  I  let  the  robins  go. — 

At  least,  the  young  are  out,  and  to  the  woods 
All  have  departed.    Summer's  sultry  glow 
Sees  them  beside  the  floods. 

Then,  Autumn  comes,  and  fearful  of  its  rage 

They  flit  again.    So  runs  the  Robin's  life  .'— 
May  mine  from  rosy  youth  to  hoary  age 
As  theirs,  be  free  from  strife. 
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Author  of  *•▲  New  Home.  Who'll  Follow?"  ko.  Ice. 


It  is  somewhat  difficult,  amid  the  conventionalisms  \ 
of  great  cities,  to  remember  that  mere  humanity, 
ungraced  by  wealth  or  station,  and  destitute  of  the 
talent  by  which  these  are  to  be  acquired,  has  any 
claim  to  respect  or  consideration.  A  pauper,  among 
us,  is  a  mere  animal,  whose  physical  necessities  a 
certain  prejudice  obliges  us  to  supply,  but  whose 
extinction  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned, himself  included,  though  there  is  unfortunately 
no  provision  in  our  laws  for  putting  out  of  the  world 
those  who  are  merely  superfluous  in  it 

A  lady  observed,  last  summer,  that  it  was  delight- 
ful, during  the  abundant  fruit  season,  to  see  every 
poor  little  beggar  about  the  markets  with  a  fine  peach 
or  watermelon.  "  Why,"  said  her  friend,  in  all 
simplicity,  "  did  you  think  they  would  eat  so  much,  as 
to  kill  themselves  ?" 

This  was  the  thought  that  suggested  itself  to  a  rich 
and  not  unfeeling  person,  on  hearing  that  paupers 
were  enjoyiiuu fruit.  In  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  new  Atntry,  people  feel  so  differently,  with 
all  their  coarseness ! 

We  had  only  one  confessedly  "  poor "  family  in 
the  town  during  the  half  doien  years  of  our  residence 
in  the  West.  This  was  the  household  of  a  stout, 
healthy  carpenter,  with  a  bed-ridden  wife,  and  a  good 
many  chubby  children.  At  first  the  man  struggled 
feebly  against  fate,  but  be  was  too  insurmountably 
lazy  and  inefficient  to  supply,  by  extra  effort,  the 
deficiency  occasioned  by  his  wife's  condition.  His 
step  was  always  slow  and  heavy,  except  when  the 
dinner-horn  sounded  when  he  was  at  work  for  some 
thriving  farmer.  At  home,  it  was  said,  poor  fellow, 
that  he  never  knew  what  dinner  was,  but  took  bread 
and  milk  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  year  round. 
At  his  work  he  was  a  very  snail,  measuring  and 
measuring,  and,  after  all,  going  wrong,  and  spoiling 
all  by  mere  absence  of  mind  and  forgetfulness.  So, 
of  course,  work  became  scarce  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  his  wife  was  always  on  the  bed,  ex- 
cept when  she  wanted  something  to  eat ;  and  she  was 
reported  to  have  an  admirable  appetite.  The  neigh- 
bors  said  a  good  many  hard  things  about  her  being 
able  to  exert  herself  when  anything  excited  her ;  but 
she  insisted  that  she  had  a  weakness  in  her  back 
about  as  large  as  a  knitting-needle,  which  prevented 
her  doing  any  kind  of  work,  active  or  sedentary, 
though  she  could  manage  occasionally  to  go  to  a 
tea-drinking,  or  net  herself  a  smart  cap  or  collar 
when  there  was  to  be  a  quarterly  meeting. 

This  did  pretty  well  while  the  poor  carpenter  could 
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pay  his  way,  and  keep  all  the  hungry  mouths  sup- 
plied with  something  in  the  way  of  food.  But  by 
and  bye  indolence,  and  improvidence,  and  dirt,  and 
poor  fare  did  their  work  upon  him,  and  he  was  gra- 
dually incapacitated  for  work,  and  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  asking  aid  from  the  town.  After  this 
the  waters  soon  closed  over  bis  head.  Debts 
pressed — sickness  came — hope  (for  this  world)  was 
extinct.  Happily,  even  in  this  darkness,  a  light 
came  from  the  future  world  to  gild  the  downward 
path  of  the  pauper, — (paupers  have  sotd*,  in  the 
country,) — and  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  wretched 
present  to  the  far  better  life  to  come,  and  welcomed 
Death  as  a  kindly  messenger,  sent  by  his  Heavenly 
Father  to  release  him  from  a  world  of  wo.  No 
death-bed  so  poor  that  this  spirit  of  love  and  hope 
cannot  curtain  it  with  glorious  light,  converting  its 
very  penury  into  an  earnest  of  good  things  in  store 
for  the  soul  which  has  received  "  evil  things  "  on  this 
side  the  grave. 

The  funeral  of  this  poor  worn  out  creature  wan  an 
occasion  of  as  much  interest  in  the  neighborhood  as 
if  he  had  been  a  rich  proprietor.  The  dignity  of 
human  nature  was  acknowledged  by  all,  without  a 
grudge  on  the  score  of  pauperism.  Tears  flowed 
freely  at  the  leave-taking,  before  the  coffin  was 
closed,  and  the  widow  was  handed  into  the  best 
carriage,  with  the  respect  due  to  deep  affliction. 

But  here  the  pathetic  aspect  of  this  case  fades  at 
once.  The  recollections  of  poor  Mrs.  Crindle's  con- 
sciousness of  her  new  mourning — the  airs  with  which 
she  arranged  and  re-arranged  her  veil — the  pullings 
on  and  off  of  the  black  gloves— the  fiotterings  of  the 
unaccustomed  white  handkerchief— are  far  too  vivid 
to  allow  of  any  dwelling  upon  the  solemnities  of  the 
scene.  The  kindness  of  her  friends  had  arrayed  her 
in  a  complete  outfit  for  the  occasion,  and  although 
some  of  the  articles  were  only  lent  for  the  funeral, 
the  mere  appearing  in  them  was  too  delicious  to 
allow  Mrs.  Crindle  to  view  the  occasion  as  anything 
but  a  grand  pageant  in  which  she,  after  all  her  seclu- 
sion, was  the  observed  of  all  observers.  If  she 
thought  of  poor  Crindle  at  all,  it  was  probably  only 
to  regret  be  could  not  have  seen  his  own  funeral,  and 
herself  the  grandest  feature  of  it. 

A  question  soon  arose  as  to  Mrs.  Crindle's  support 
She  had  seven  children,  and  not  one  of  them  able  to 
earn  a  living.  One  son  was  lame,  through  the 
rickets,  and  him  it  was  his  mother's  ambition  to 
bring  up  as  a  school-master.  She  said  be  had  a  big 
head  to  hold  learning,  and  that  his  arms  were  strong 
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if  hif  legs  were  weak.     This  was  for  the  future, 
however.    The  present  concern  was  subsistence,  and 
here  a  series  of  argumentations,  not  to  say  alterca- 
tions, ensued  between  Mrs.  Crindle   and  the  town- 
officers.  The  functionaries,  potent  in  a  brief  authority, 
insisted  that  Mrs.  Crindle  should  do  something,  how- 
ever little,  towards  her  own  support ;  she  maintained 
as  stoutly  that  she  neither  could  nor  would  do  any 
such  thing.     She  had  never  worked  during  her  hus- 
band's lifetime,  and  she  was  not  going  to  begin  now 
She  had  a  family  of  helpless  children,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  town  to  see  that  they  did  not  starve. 
Nobody  could  prove  that  she   ever  had  worked,  and 
she  took  good  care  not  to  put  such  proof  in  any  one's 
power  by  making  the  slightest  effort 

A  proposition  was  made  to  "  put  out "  the  children, 
but  to  this  the  mother  declared  she  never  would 
consent  What !  let  her  poor  little  dears  go  to  live 
with  strangers,  when  they  had  never  been  separated 
from  her  for  a  day — the  thing  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion !  She  would  see  them  starve  first.  But  Mr. 
Zeiber,  the  Dutch  poor-master,  though  he  shrunk 
from  the  rattling  storm  which  the  proposition  brought 
about  his  ears,  was  not  to  be  silenced  very  easily, 
and  matters  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  Mrs.  Crindle 
declared  if  she  could  only  get  to  her  own  people,  in 
"  York  State,"  she  would  n't  be  beholden  to  nobody 
hat  begrudged  her  a  living !  Her  folks  were  respec- 
able,  and  would  n't  see  her  want  for  anything  if  they 
tad  her  and  her  children  among  them. 

"  They  shall  have   you !"  was  the  immediate  and 
icarty  reply,  and  as  soon  as  the  idea  was  fairly  set  on 
jot  in  the  community,  a  generous  enthusiasm  seemed 
>  pervade  the  neighborhood.     The  needful  clothing 
>r  the  widow  and  orphans  was  speedily  provided, 
lie  guardians  of  the  poor  kindled  with  the  unwonted 
farmth ;  the  loose  cash  in  their  hands  was  liberally 
>propriated   for   traveling   expenses;    and,  to  make 
isurance  doubly  sure,  a  trusty  agent  was  appointed 
i  companion  for  the  journey,  with  directions  to  pay 
1   expenses,  handing  over  only  the  balance  to  the 
iy,  lest  some  unfortunate  financial  error  should  pro- 
mt the  safe  transportation  of  these  interesting  members 
the  community  to  the  York  State. 
This  arrangement  was  substantially  agreeable  to 
rs.  Crindle  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  journey 
the   East !     The  very  sound  makes  western  ears 
gle,  especially  when  the  events  of  a  western  resi- 
ice  have  been  such  as  to  throw  no  golden  hue  over 
new  country.     And  here  that  Elysian  prospect,  a 
it  eastward,  was  offered  to  Mrs.  Crindle,  the  very 
t  person  in  our  whole  community  for  whom  such  a 
ssing  was  supposed  to  be  in  reserve.     That  Mrs. 
ndle,  emphatically  poor  Mrs.  Crindle,  should  be  so 
erred,  when  the  wives  of  some  of  our  best  (techni- 
y  best,)  citizens  had  been  trying  for  the  same  thing 
years  in  vain!     It  was   supposed  that   her  cup 
it  be  full — nay,  that  it  overflowed ! 
ret,  whose  cup  is  without  the  bitter  drop  ?  whose 
t  -without  some  death's  head  ?  whose  villa  without 
a-hen  ?      Not  Mrs.  Crindle's.     The  guardian  of 
poor    (officially,  poor-master — what  an  undemo-  J 
c  term  !)  refused  her  at  the  outset  the  use  of  her  \ 
ey !        Monstrous !    to   know   that    another   had 
ey — real  money — belonging  to  her,  who  had  hardly 
had  a  whole  dollar  at  once— in  his  pocket,  yet  , 


she  herself  not  be  allowed  to  touch  it !     She  was  not 
in  the  dark  in  the  matter.     She  knew  for  certain  that 
funds  almost  unlimited — amounting  at  least  to  twenty- 
nine  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents,  had  been  collected  for 
the  traveling  expenses  of  herself   and  children,  and 
she  had  looked  forward  to  its  possession,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  departure,  as  the  happiest  moment  of  her 
life.      How   overwhelming   the   discovery  that   Mr. 
Linacre,  who  had  been  chosen  to  superintend  the  in- 
terests of  the  unfortunate,   and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  care  that  the  public  purse  received  no  unnecessary 
detriment,  was  to  be  purse-bearer,  regulating,  entirely 
at  discretion,  the  expenditure  of  the  journey !     Who 
could  tell  what  great'  things  her  management  might 
have  done  with  so  enormous  a  sum  as  twenty-nine 
dollars,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  cents.)  She  was  already 
planning  a  new  bonnet  for  Jemimy  Jane,  and  thinking 
how  pretty  George  'Washington  would  look  in  a  pair 
of  high-heeled  boots ,'  and  of  the  comforts  of  a  whole 
pound  of  candy,  (it  comes  so  cheap  by  the  quantity !) 
for  the  solace  of  the  party  on  the  journey.  A  widow's 
cap  was  of  course  the  proper  thing  to  travel  in  ;  and, 
though  Mrs.  Brooke  had  sent  her  one,  the  hems  were 
not  half  broad  enough,  and  a  new  one  could  be  bought 
for  next  to  nothing  at  Detroit.     These,  and  a  thousand 
more  of  brilliant  visions,  had  danced  before  her  mind's 
eye  times  innumerable.     Now,  what  a  change !     She 
was  not  to  be  trusted  with  her  own  money  ! 

Now,  our  poor-master  was  admirably  fitted  for  his 
office— that  of  providing  for  the  poor,  without  the 
public  feeling  the  burden.  He  was  not  naturally  hard- 
hearted, even  towards  the  poor,  who  are,  as  everybody 
knows,  our  natural  enemies ;  but  his  doctrine  was, 
(and  it  is  everywhere  a  popular  one,)  that  those  who 
take  care  of  themselves  do  not  need  help,  and  those 
who  do  not,  don't  deserve  it.  Some  ilfeonditioned 
people,  indeed,  would  say  that  Mr.  Zieber  was  chosen 
because  he  was  deaf,  and  so  could  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  needy,  and  lame,  and 
therefore  moved  but  slowly  to  their  relief.  But  this 
we  repudiate  as  mere  town  scandal.  He  showed 
alacrity  enough  in  forwarding  Mrs.  Crindle's  departure. 
When  the  town  was  to  be  relieved  of  a  burthen,  his 
lameness  proved  no  obstacle.  Economy  is  the  only 
virtue  we  recognize  in  our  public  men. 

Mr.  Linacre  was  deaf,  too;  at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  poor  Mrs.  Crindle,  whose  hints,  inuendoes,  and 
longings,  openly  or  covertly  expressed,  as  they  passed 
through  sundry  villages  rich  in  shops,  went  by  him  as 
the  idle  wind,  and  never  produced  even  so  much  as 
an  answer.  Wise  Mr.  Linacre  !  If  he  had  attempted 
to  argue,  he  had  been  lost.  Nobody  wearing  the 
form  of  man  could  have  resisted  the  widow's  strong 
reasons. 

Happily  the  younger  members  of  the  party  shared 
none  of  their  mother's  cares  and  anxieties.  They 
had,  to  be  sure,  heard  something  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  they  showed  no  remembrance  of  it  save 
asking  occasionally  for  "that  'ere  candy."  They 
were  too  full  of  enjoyment  to  lorg  for  any  thing  they 
had  not.  To  ride  all  day !  To  visit  parts  unknown, 
when  they  had  never  been  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  from  home  before  !  When  the  wagon  came  to 
the  door,  they  could  not  wait  till  the  poor  moveables, 
{truck,  the  farmer  not  inaptly  called  them,)  were 
stowed,  but  sprang  in,  and  took  a  foretaste  of  the 
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journey,  while  waiting  for  the  preparations  to  be 
completed.  When  once  in  motion,  their  shouts  of 
merry  laughter  would  have  warmed  any  heart  but  an 
old  bachelor's.  At  view  of  the  first  village,  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  burst  forth  at  the  sight  of  the 
frame  houses.  «*  What  a  lot  of  barns  !'"*  they  never 
having  seen  any  large  frame  buildings,  except  barns. 
When  they  reached  the  rail-road,  every  thing  was 
like  a  wild  dream,  and  they  seemed  as  if  their  little 
wits  must  be  unsettled.  "  How  are  they  going  to 
get  that  house  along  with  so  many  folks  in 't  ?"  said  J 
one.  "  Is  that  a  burying  ?"  asked  another,  staring  at  \ 
the  train.  The  whistle  almost  paralyzed  them,  and 
when  they  soon  began  to  be  tired  and  sleepy,  they 
actually  fancied  in  their  bewilderment  that  the  houses 
and  fences  were  flying  away,  while  they  themselves 
stood  still.  It  was  strange,  all  strange;  and  they 
began  to  wonder  if  it  was  really  the  same  world  they 
had  been  living  in  all  this  time. 

The  great  Lake  steamer  was  another  world  still, 
and  the  blowing  off  seemed  a  forewarning  of  a  worse 
fate  than  they  had  ever  learned  about  in  the  Cate- 
chism. In  short,  the  pauper  child  is  like  any  other 
child,  when  he  is  where  he  dare  be  any  thing  but  a 
crushed  worm;  and  one  blessed  good  of  the  wild 
West  is  the  recognition  of  his  share  in  the  common 
humanity. 

But  we  spare  our  readers  further  detail  of  the 
incidents  of  the  jonrney.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  young  ones  did  not  recover  from  their  astonish- 
ment, nor  the  mother  from  her  just  indignation  at 
what  she  considered  the  unworthy  conduct  of  Mr. 
Linacre  in  the  suppression  of  her  funds,  by  means  of 
which  she  lost  several  great  bargains,  things  having 
been  offered  her  (she  was  assured  by  the  sellers,) 
cheaper  tfen  was  ever  before  known.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  she  had  to  travel  to  the 
East  in  unsuitable  apparel,  which  she  well  knew 
was  the  subject  of  unfavorable  remarks  among  her 
fellow-passengers ;  for  she  saw  them  whispering 
together,  and  knew  it  must  be  about  her.  Another 
hardship  of  which  she  bitterly  complained  was,  that 
she  had  no  presents  to  carry  to  hei  friends  at  the 
East,  who  would  reasonably  expect  something,  as  she 
had  been  away  from  them  so  long.  Then  the  children, 
poor  things,  it  certainly  was  very  hard  that  she  could 
not  buy  them  any  thing,  when  she  bad  money — or 
ought  to  have  it  if  she  had  her  rights, — and  every 
thing  so  cheap,  too  !  But  Mr.  Linacre  was  like  the 
dumb  idols  who  "  have  ears  but  hear  not— mouths 
have  they,  but  they  speak  not — "  and  he  held  fast  the 
deposits  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the  journey. 
It  needed  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  to  discover  the 
residence  of  the  "  respectable"  relatives  of  Mrs. 
Crindle,  as  the  place  had  grown  so  much  during  her 
absence  that  she  found  herself  quite  at  a  loss  as  to 
localities.  As  "  respectability,"  in  Mr.  Linacre's  es- 
timation, as  well  as  that  of  the  world  in  general,  had 
something  to  do  with  streets  and  houses,  the  quest 
was  began  in  the  more  showy  neighborhoods,  and  at 
what  might  be  called  the  Court  End;  but  here  no 
account  could  be  obtained  of  the  widow's  friends. 
From  the  wide  streets  to  the  narrow — from  these  to 
t  he  lanes — to  the  by-ways — trooped  our  weary  way, 

*  Verbatim. 


and  in  one  of  the  poorest  of  these  last,  and 
poorest  hovel  in  it,  the  "  respectables"  were  at  I 
earthed.  The  hut  was  in  no  particular  better  tkss 
the  one  Mrs.  Crindle  had  quitted  at  the  West ;  aad, 
in  fact,  greatly  resembled  it,  except  thai  boards  had 
the  place  of  logs,  and  an  uneven  brick  hearth  the 
place  of  an  uneven  stone  one.  Mr.  Linacre  stood 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  the  wretched  poverty,  to  which 
he  had  brought  his  wards,  and  it  struck  him  at  once 
as  not  improbable  that  the  worthy  board  at  home  bad 
been  preciously  humbugged — and  that  by  one  of  their 
own  paupers.  He  witnessed,  however,  a 
greeting  from  the  old  father,  although  this  wai 
what  qualified  by  the  sour  looks  of  a  hard  favored 
step-mother,  who  evidently  counted,  at  the  first  glance, 
the  number  of  mouths  that  were  thus  suddenly  added 
to  the  consumers  at  the  paternal  board.  Bot  he 
kept  his  own  counsel.  Where  would  be  the  use  of 
getting  up  a  scene  with  Mrs.  Crindle  now?  She 
had  said  her  family  were  "  respectable" — whose 
family  is  not  respectable,  six  hundred  miles  off? 
And  why  were  n't  they  as  respectable  as  any  body's 
folks,  she  said,  when  Mr.  Linacre  seemed  inclined 
to  charge  her  with  having  blinded  the  Western  folks 
a  little.  "  None  of  'em  have  ever  been  in  jail ;  aad 
if  they  have  n't  lived  as  well  as  other  folks,  that 
was  n't  their  fault ;  they  had  lived  on  the  best 
they  could  get.  And  more  than  all,  grandfather  was 
a  revolution  sojir ;  and  if  they  were  a  little  down  ii 
the  world  now,  what  of  it ?  They  might  be  up  before 
long,  just  as  their  neighbors  were."  As  to  imposing 
on  people,  Mrs.  Crindle  thought  she  was  the  one  impos- 
ed upon,  for  she  had  not  had  the  use  of  her  own  money. 

Mr.  Linacre,  as  we  have  hinted,  thought  it  prudent  to 
avoid  further  discussion,  and  after  paying  over  the  bal- 
ance of  the  twenty-nine  fifty-nine,  (amounting oaly  tea 
few  shillings,  to  Mrs.  Crindle's  inexpressible  surprise 
and  indignation,)  he  took  bis  leave — not  very  proud 
of  his  achievement  What  became  of  the  rest  of  that 
money,  the  widow  never  could  imagine,  unless,  as 
she  observed,  Mr.  Linacre  drank  it,  unbenownst. 

On  his  return  to  our  neighborhood,  Mr.  Linacre, 
though  sufficiently  communicative  as  to  the  incidents 
of  the  journey,  and  particularly  jocular  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Detroit, 
where  one  of  the  children  observed  it  was  the  biggest 
school-house  he  ever  saw.  but  wondered  why  the 
minister  wore  his  white  nightgown,  yet  avoided  con- 
descending upon  any  particulars  as  to  the  state  in 
which  he  found  matters  and  things  among  Mrs. 
Cringle's  respectable  relatives.  He  probably  had 
certain  misgivings  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion, as  it  was  likely  to  concern  the  tax  payers  of  the 

town  of  F ;  but  he  said  nothing,  prefering  to 

await  the  development  in  the  course  that  the  affairs 
of  the  poor  are  likely  to  take. 

Time  rolled  on.  We  heard  nothing  of  Mrs.  Crindle, 
and  the  town  was  pauperless,  save  for  the  two  orphan 
boys  of  a  not "  respectable"  mother  who  had  absconded 
from  our  bounds.  Mr.  Linacre,  doubtless,  began  to  hope 
that  some  favorable  turn  at  "  the  East,"  matrimony 
perhaps — had  relieved  us  for  ever  of  the  carpenters 
family,  when  a  wagon,  loaded  like  the  departing  one, 
described  some  pages  since,  rolled  briskly  through  the 
village,  and  stopt  at  the  tavern;  whence  flew  like  wild- 
fire the  annunciation,  «  The  Crindles  have  come  back . 


t  k  e   n.  s>  ro;  v  f,  ■■.*>:  [, 11  ii  >?: . 
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Cgpebsck!  after  all  the  trouble  of  getting  them  ofl  >  sum,  not  to  be  raised  without  many  words  and  sour 
-^^ BJMasMt    ii      iiiiiiiiivuuni:  the  i  looks,  if  it  do  not  Lead  to  a  lawsuit  between  the  two 


<t 


To  the  orphaned  Eveline. 


Blessed  the  kneeling  Eveline. 


H.X. 
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Come  back!  after  all  the  trouble  of  getting  them  off 
—all  the  sewings,  the  givings,  the  coatri rings;  the 
complete  outfit,  as  the  villagers  thought  it,  though 
Mrs.  Crindle  complained  much  of  deficiencies  and  ua- 
handsomenessee.  There  they  were  again.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  town  of ,  county  of  Cattaraugus, 

State  of  New  York,  had  met,  and  concluded  that  they 
had  subjects  enough  of  their  own;  and  that  if  they 
assisted  the  father,  it  belonged  to  others  to  look  after 
the  daughter;  and,  accordingly,  ascertaining  that  she 
had  »  a  residence"  at  the  West,  they  had  despatched 
her  and  hers  at  once,  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  person, 
back  to  the  woods ;  demanding  from  our  town  not 
only  traveling  expenses,  but  physician's  fees  and 
sundry  other  charges,  amounting  to  no  inconsiderable 


sum,  not  to  be  raised  without  many  words  and  sour 
looks,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  a  lawsuit  between  the  two 
towns,  one  of  which  claims  damages  for  "  sending 
the  said  widow  to  be  by  it  maintained,"  which  the 
other  refuses  absolutely,  avering  that  "  the  said  widow 
went  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  without  com- 
pulsion or  advice  of  the  town  authorities,  whereupon 
said  town  joins  issue,'9  &c  &c. 

The  widow  herself  is  meanwhile  the  most  uncon- 
cerned person  in  the  town.  She  declares  that  she  had 
a  delightful  visit,  and  would  n't  have  missed  of  it  for 
any  thing.  The  "charitable,"  who  contributed  so 
readily  to  the  outfit,  feel  a  little  sore ;  but  all  join  in 
the  laugh  at  the  widow's  triumph,  and  agree  to  hold 
themselves  outwitted. 


THE    LADY    EVELINE. 


(See  Plate.) 


At  the  Virgin  Mother's  shrine 
Knelt  the  Lady  Eveline ; 
Daughter  of  a  noble  race, 
Proud  in  soul,  and  fair  in  face ; 
She— whose  beauty's  winning  spell 
Minstrels  loved  in  song  to  tell ; 
Bow'd  before  the  holy  cross, 
Sorrowing  for  a  father's  loss. 

Raymond's  daughter  wept  not  tears 

Such  as  village  maiden's  shed, 
When  in  agony  they  mourn 

O'er  the  loved  and  lowly  dead  ; 
Stirring  scenes  had  nerved  her  heart 
For  a  sterner,  prouder  part, 

And  with  every  burning  tear 
Sprang  a  thought  of  glory  too, 

How  the  lost  had  passed  away 
As  the  brave  were  wont  to  do, 
On  the  stormy  battle  ground, 
With  the  foexnen  heaped  around. 

Backward,  o'er  her  shoulder  fair, 
Streamed  her  long  and  shining  hair, 
And  her  upward  eye  was  bent 
'With  a  fervent,  deep  intent, 
On  the  Virgin's  peaceful  face, 
On  her  mem  of  placid  grace  : 
As  if  seeking  word  or  sigh- 
Gazed  the  Lady  Eveline. 

"  Virgin  Mother,  at  thy  feet 
I  have  clustered  roses  sweet, 
Pure  and  stainless  as  they  be, 
They  are  offerings  meet  for  thee  : 
Maiden  mother — undented, 
Bend  to  hear  thy  helpless  child, 
Hear  and  bless  the  solemn  vow 
Which  I  make  before  thee  now ; 
Hear— and  give  an  answering  sign 
To  the  orphaned  Eveline. 


*'  Scarce  an  hour  has  glided  by 
Since  I  saw  my  father  die, 
Scarce  is  stilled  the  horrid  shout 

That  went  thrilling  through  my  brain, 
When  his  life-blood,  ebbing  out, 

Wet  the  moss-bank  with  its  stain ; 
Tet  I  kneel  before  thee  here— 
Yet  my  voice  is  calm  and  clear- 
Asking  thee  to  aid  and  bless 
In  mine  hour  of  deep  distress. 

"  Still  the  angry  foe  is  near 

In  his  haughty  pride  elate, 
And  the  hour  is  dark  with  fear 

To  a  maiden  desolate : 
Mother,  send  some  friendly  aid, 
Noble  heart,  and  steady  blade, 
Armed  by  thee  with  strength  and  trust, 
'Till  the  craven  bite  the  dust : 
Then  the  vow  I  humbly  make 
Shall  be  kept  for  thy  dear  sake, 
And  the  knight  who  brings  from  thee 
Help  and  succour  unto  me, 
Shall  claim  from  me  due  reward 
For  the  homage  of  his  sword, 
Though  it  be  my  father's  land — 
Though  it  be  my  heart  and  hand — 
Mother  give  an  answering  sign, 
That  thou  nearest  Eveline." 

Was  it  strange— if  in  that  hour 

Thrilled  by  superstition's  power, 

When  the  lady's  troubled  breast 

Trembled  with  its  wild  unrest, 

To  her  eyes  the  Virgin  seemed 

From  her  calm  repose  to  bend, 

While  her  eye  in  beauty  gleamed 

As  with  promise  to  befriend ; 

Seemed  the  brow  to  wear  a  peace 

That  could  make  her  terror  cease, 

And  the  still  lips,  with  a  smile, 

Blessed  the  kneeling  Eveline.  h.  x. 


THE    LIGHT    OF   THE    HAREM. 


(See  Plate.) 


This  fine  steel  plate  exhibits  a  feature  peculiar  to 
all  the  roost  lovely  works  of  nature  and  art,  which  is, 
that  the  more  carefully  it  is  examined,  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  it  becomes.  It  has  that  sterling 
beauty  which  wins  and  grows  upon  acquaintance; 
careful  examination  only  tends  to  bring  out  new  points 
to  admire.  There  is  a  light  and  life  about  the  eyes, 
which  make  it  an  appropriate  illustration  of  Moore's 
exquisite  poem,  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are 
doubtless  familiar ;  yet  it  would  seem  an  injustice  to 
the  poet  and  the  picture,  were  we  to  omit  the  follow- 
ing truly  poetical  description  of  "  Nourmahal,  the 
Light  of  the  Harem." 

"  TnKSB '«  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer-day's  light, 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
'Till  love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendor. 
This  teas  not  the  beauty — oh !  nothing  like  this, 
That  to  young  Noubmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss ; 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  Autumn's  soft  shadowy  days, 
Now  here,  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies, 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheeks  to  the  eyes, 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breaking  in  gleams, 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  hath  of  heav'n  in  his  dreams ! 
When  pensive  it  seem'd  as  if  that  very  grace,  ] 


That  charm  of  all  others  was  born  with  her  face ; 
And  when  angry— for  e'en  in  the  tranquillest  climes 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  blossoms  sometimes— 
That  short  passing  anger  but  seem'd  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flowers  that  are- sweetest  when  shakes. 
If  tenderness  touch'd  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye, 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  revealing) 
From  innermost  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her  feeling*: 
Then  her  mirth— oh  !  'twas  sportive  as  ever  took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  a  wild-bird  in  Spring: 
Illum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages, 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  control 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soal; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover, 
In  lip',  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brighten'd  all  over- 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sua, 
j3uch,  such  were  the  peerless  enchantments  that  gave 
Noubmahal  the  proud  IiOTd  of  the  East,  for  her  stare ; 
And  though  bright  was  his  Harem — a  living  parterre 
Of  the  flowers  of  this  planet — though  treasures  were  there 
For  which  Soijmah's  self  might  have  given  all  the  store 
That  the  navy  from  Orant  e'er  wing'd  to  his  shore, 
Yet  dim  before  her  were  the  smiles  of  them  all, 
And  the  Light  of  his  Harem  was  young  Nofrmahal  !" 


TO   A   FRIEND    WITH   A    RING. 


BT    MISS     M.     K.     WENTWORTH. 


»T  is  a  light  gift,  but  full  of  love, 
And  if  the  heart  that  offers  it  could  win 
From  thy  strong  intellect,  thy  nature  calm 
And  smooth  as  currents  undisturbed  by  storms. 
The  smile  that  wreathed  thy  lips  in  other  days, 
It  would  blot  out  the  memory  of  light  words 
Unkind  and  cold,  forgiven,  but  unforgotten, 
That  on  our  hours  of  sweeter  intercourse 
Jar  like  rude  notes  in  a  low  mnrmured  song, 
And  blend  discordant  melodies  with  all : 
Alas !  1k>w  light  a  thing  may  break  the  spell 
Of  love,  and  weave  o'er  Friendship's  gentle  ray — 
Forgetfulness  and  change. 


Frail  flowers  no  sooner  bow  at  autumn's  breath, 

Soft  streams  no  sooner  chill  at  touch  of  ice, 

And  clouds  not  sooner  part  before  the  storm 

Than  friends,  dissevered  by  cold  words,  forget 

The  tenderness  of  other  days — the  ties 

That  held  their  faith  in  golden  bondage  bound. 

I  ask  not  now  what  change  is  on  thy  heart, 

I  only  know  that  thou  art  changed  to  me ; 

That  thy  sweet  voice  has  learned  less  gentle  tones, 

That  from  thy  sunny  eye,  so  full  of  thought, 

That  mirrored  all  the  beauty  of  thy  soul 

Has  fled  the  beam  of  former  confidence. 

Did  not  my  friendship  well  approve  itself* 
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Have  I  not  loved  thee  fervently  and  well, 

With  the  impetuous  passion  of  a  child — 

The  more  't  was  chidden,  yet  the  more  it  loved? 

0  love,  strange  love,  most  tender,  and  most  rtrong, 
This  ring  so  frail  in  tissue,  yet  so  firm, 

May  well  compare  with  thee,  and  I  will  bring 

It  here— here  to  this  fickle  heart  of  thine — 

That  you  may  bear  in  mind  how  light  a  thing 

Has  broke  the  harmony  of  love  so  true 

And  tried  as  ours ;  and  still  that  one  sweet  word 

Of  tenderness  may  heal  the  wound  that  wordB 

Have  made.     You  tell-me  I  am  changed  and  cold.' 

Go  ask  your  heart  if  I  alone  am  changed ; 

If  my  neglect  estranged  you  from  my  side? 

Or,  if  you  did  not  rather  disenthrall 

Yourself  that  you  might  kneel  at  other  shrines? 

Go !  faithless,  fickle— false,  and  take  my  gift, 

A  sad  memento  of  thy  broken  vows, — 

Here  are  the  offerings  that  you  made  upon 

My  shrine— the  books  so  full  of  pleasant  thoughts, 

The  dying  flowers,  meet  emblems  of  thy  love ; 

These  miscreant  files  of  gentle  words  and  hopes, 

My  heart  once  fed  upon  ;  take  them  all  back, 

1  will  not  keep  one  token  of  our  faith. 
Go  and  forget ; — be  happy  if  you  can, 

You  shall  not  break  my  peace,  for  from  my  heart 
I  '11  blot  all  shadow  of  thy  treacherous  name, 
And  craven  love 


TME    LD  «i  Ml  V 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


We  come  again  before  our  readers,  with  the  plea-  < 
ait  announcement  of  a  new  volume.  In  their  \ 
ospectua,  the  publishers'  hare  set  forth  the  plan  and  < 
ope  of  the  work  for  1846,  which  it  will  become  our  \ 
isiness,  as  far  as  the  literary  department  is  concerned, 
see  carried  out.  We  are  not  a  little  gratified  that 
j  Magazine  has  been  placed  upon  a  more  elevated 
ine,  and  that  freer  scope  has  been  allowed  us  in  its 
inagement.  Aided  by  so  strong  a  corps  of  collabo- 
ors,  as  have  been  enlisted  in  its  favor,  we  shall, 
th  half  the  labor  heretofore  imposed  upon  us, 
weed  in  giving  to  its  pages  a  far  higher  degree  of 
erest  and  value  than  they  have  yet  possessed, 
ring  the  coming  year,  the  greatest  attention  will  be 
d  to  the  embellishments,  and  the  highest  order  of 
istic  beauty  characterize  all  the  plates  that  are 
en.  An  earnest  of  what  will  appear  may  be  seen 
this  number.  "  The  Wayfarers,"  is  a  picture  to 
t  upon  again  and  again,  and  the  "  Lady  Eveline" 
nuity  and  sweetness  itself.  The  other  embellish- 
its,  like  good  wine,  need  no  bush ;  they  have  been 
sen  with  taste  and  discrimination. 
To  the  eloquent  article  on  "  Rome"  we  particularly 
r  our  readers.  It  is  full  of  interest  Papers  of  this 
s  give  tone  and  stamina  to  a  periodical.  "  Fanny 
•ester"  has  contributed  one  of  her  pure,  sweet, 
khng  sketches,  that  beautifully  contrasts  with  the 
ly  vigor  of  the  article  just  named.  Edgar  A. 
,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  author  of  "A  New  Home, 
>  '11  Follow  ?"  «  Western  Clearings,"  fee  H. 
ings  Weld,  Miss  Dupuy,  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
>odf  Mary  Hemple,  Kate  Cleaveland,  and  others, 

ably  sustained  each  other  in  giving  to  this,  the 
Lug  number  of  our  volume,  a  character  for  grace- 
degance  and  strength  of  character,  that  will  be 
istinguishing  feature  of  our  Magazine  throughout 
ear. 


le  present  season  is  one  of  great  activity  in  every 
which  concerns  literature.  Authors  and  pub- 
b  recognize  the  period  between  summer  and 
tmas  as  their  harvest  time.  That  is  the  season 
family  circles  begin  to  draw  around  the  cheerful 
le,  and  inquire  for  books,  and  magazines,  and 
,  to  enliven  the  long  evenings,  while  the  autumn 
is  whistling  round  the  casement.  The  book- 
g  people  understand  this,  and  accordingly  send 
heir  choicest  productions  at  this  season.  Besides 
autifol  anntials,  technically  so  called,  there  is 
lual  crop  of  standard  books  and  new  original 
,  sent  forth  with  all  the  rich  adorninga  of  the 
and  the  graver,  as  well  as  the  other  appliances 
n  paper,  brilliant  type,  and  gilding  and  binding 
most  gorgeous  description.  All  the  luxuries  of 
ndon  press  are  added  to  those  of  our  own,  and 
season  presents  us  with  some  new  and  striking 
esnent  in  the  embellishment  of  books.  Not 
J  -with  mere  novelty,  the  London  and  Parisian 
era  have  gone  back  to  the  beautiful  illuminated 
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and  painted  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
copied  their  curious  designs.  We  have  now  multi- 
plied copies  of  missals,  prayer  books,  and  chronicles, 
in  all  their  original  quaintaess  of  coloring  and  gilding, 
such  as  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  old 
Froissart  himself,  who  would  doubtless  make  large 
eyes,  if  he  could  now  return  to  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  see  thousands  of  copies  distributed,  (by  our 
modern  improvements  in  art,)  of  those  splendid  illu- 
minations which  cost  the  busy  clerks  and  limners  of  his 
own  days  so  many  years  of  labor  to  produce,  one  at 
a  time. 

In  the  historical  department  of  literature,  we  are 
happy  to  notice  a  decided  awakening.  Several  large 
publishing  houses  are  announcing  each  a  complete 
series  of  histories,  original  and  translated,  native  and 
foreign.  Such  a  movement  indicates  a  change  in  the 
public  taste,  which,  a  few  years  since,  was  openly 
charged  with  tolerating  nothing  but  novels.  Novels 
have  now  ceased  to  be  books.  They  are  pamphlets 
at  two  shillings  each ;  and  the  man  who  desires  to 
have  books  in  his  library,  must  either  bind  half  a 
dozen  of  them  together,  or  buy  something  of  a  more 
solid  character.  Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  fail  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  general  education  and  intelligence 
in  our  country.  When  all  our  school  and  social 
libraries  are  filled  with  works  of  solid  merit  and 
lasting  interest,  the  national  character  will  be  elevated, 
and  the  national  literature  will  receive  its  best  earnest 
of  improvement  and  permanence. 

NEW      PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard  have  recently  added  to 
their  invaluable  series  of  historical  works,  Ranke's 
"History  of  the  Reformation"  in  Germany,  trans- 
lated by  Sarah  Austin.  For  learning,  fidelity,  and  ex- 
tensive research,  Ranke  is  unrivalled  among  modern 
historians.  His  "  History  of  the  Popes"  has  rendered 
his  name  classical  in  Europe.  The  same  publishers 
have  issued,  "  a  History  of  the  Huguenots,  By  W. 
8.  Browning."  This  work  we  read  some  time 
since  in  the  London  edition.  It  is  full  of  entertain- 
ment— the  characters  and  incidents  being  developed 
with  great  ability,  and  the  course  of  events,  which  led 
to  the  utter  downfall  and  ruin  of  Protestantism  in 
France,  being  traced  with  great  narrative  skill. 

Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart  have  just  published, 
«  Poems,  By  Henry  Wadstvorth  Longfellow,  with 
illustrations  by  D.  Huntingdon."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  characterize  the  writing  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  our  country.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been 
for  near  twenty  years  before  the  public  as  a  poet ;  and 
his  reputation  has  been  steadily  sustained  as  one  of 
the  purest  and  best  in  the  country  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  It  is  therefore  but  just  that  his  fugi- 
tive pieces  should  be  collected,  and  given  to  the  world 
in  this  permanent  and  very  elegant  form.  To  be 
illustrated  by  Huntingdon,  is  an  honor  of  which  any 
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poet  in  the  world  might  be  proud ;  and  the  judicious  %       Messrs.  E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  also  issued  a 
publishers  have  taken  care  that  the  style  of  engraving  }  edition  of  «  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution? 
should    equal   the    reputation   of  the   painter 


the  reputation  of  the  painter.  This 
volume  will  be  eagerly  sought  as  a  choice  New  Year's 
Gift  and  Christmas  Remembrancer. 

Messrs.  Paine  and  Burgess,  of  New  York,  have 
published  <<  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  George  P. 
Morris.  First  complete  edition"  in  a  neat  pocket 
volume,  elegantly  printed.  The  works  of  our  most 
celebrated  American  lyrist,  condensed  into  this  cheap 
and  portable  form,  will  prove  highly  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  song. 

Messrs.  E.  H  Butler  and  Co.  of  this  city  have 
published  "  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  Charles  Richardson"  We  are  happy  to 
see  an  American  reprint  of  this  great  work,  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  of  any  dictionary  of  the  English 
language  ever  written.  It  fills  two  immense  quarto 
volumes,  and  is  printed  with  new  type,  on  the  finest 
paper,  as  a  work  of  such  merit  and  importance 
should  be.  The  words  are  alphabetically  and  etymo- 
logically  arranged,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  combination 
of  these  two  methods,  the  English  primitives  being  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  the  derivatives  arranged  under 
them  collectively,  followed  by  exceedingly  copious 
quotations  from  English  writers  of  all  periods ;  so  that 
the  history,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  every  word,  is 
taken  in  at  a  glance.  The  book  is  afforded  at  half  the 
usual  price  demanded  for  works  of  this  magnitude. 


illustrated  with  beautiful  wood  cuts.  This  work  is 
designed  for  young  people,  and  exhibits  a  graphic 
account  of  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Revolution,  truthfully  told,  while  the  iUastratkns 
are  good  and  calculated  to  impress  events  upon  die 
mind  of  youthful  readers.  The  book  is  handsomely 
bound,  and  well  adapted  for  a  Christmas  present. 

The  same  publishers  have  a  series  of  T.  S.  Arthur's 
works  in  uniform  editions — "  The > Heiress"  "  The 
Club  Room?  "  Six  Nights  with  the  Washington- 
cms?  "  The  Maiden?  and  «  The  Wife?  all  neatly 
bound  and  well  fitted  for  the  library  of  a  lady. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
George  S.  Appleton,  of  Philadelphia,  have  published 
"  The  Book  of  the  Colonies  ;  comprising  a  History 
of  the  Colonies  composing  the  United  States,  from 
the  Discovery  in  the  Tenth  century,  until  the 
Commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Com* 
piled  from  the  Best  Authorities.  By  John  Frost, 
L.L.  D.  Author  of  Book  of  the  Army  and  Bosk 
of  the  Navy"  This  work  is  evidently  prepared  with 
unusual  care,  and  will  undoubtedly  equal  in  popularity 
any  of  the  numerous  historical  works  of  the  author. 
The  embellishments  are  verylbeautinil  and  spirited, 
including  historical  pictures  of  important  events,  sad 
several  extremely  interesting  portraits.  That  of  Se- 
bastian Cabot  looks  the  character  of  the  "Great 
Seaman."  Another  book,  by  the  same  author,  issues 
from  the  same  press  :     "  The  Book  of  Good  Funs 
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study  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  those  who  wish  to 
enter  under  standingly  upon  the  study  of  the  mixed 
sciences.     By  Reynell  Coates,  M.  D.     Author  of 


libraries  for  the  use  of  young  people.  Hie 
publishers  have  issued  a  very  curious  and  rich  speci- 
men of  illuminated  and  colored  work,  entitled  "  Christ- 
mas Carols"     It  is  the  best  imitation  of  the  colored 

illuminations  of  the  middle  ages  we  have  ever  sees, 
xueexecuuouutguarscienseu  j  Thc   frnitJ)>    flower8>   ^    g^^    m  p^ft^-    ^ 
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Physiology  for  schools.  Illustrated  by  264  cuts. 
Dr.  Coates's  design  in  this  work  is  pretty  fully  set 
forth  in  the  title  page.  The  execution  is  characterized 
by  his  usual  ability. 

track,  he  has  exhibited  a  new  and  extremely  interest- 
ing method  of  treating  this  important  science.  The 
book  will  undoubtedly  be  recognized  by  teachers  as  an 

improvement  on  its  predecessors,  and  the  style  will  j  ^fdesTgns  by  DarieT 
commend  it  to  young  people,  who  love  to  be  addressed  j  ^  ^y  pictures  of  iife 
familiarly  by  those    who  are  replete  with  learning, 
and  inspired  by  genius. 

Messrs.  E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  published  "  The 
Expectant?  and  the  <<  Quiet  Husband?  novels  by 
Miss  Ellen  Pickering,  whose  popularity  is  still  at- 
tested by  the  rapid  sale  of  this  cheap  reprint  of  her 
works.     The  same  publishers  have  issued  "  Three 


Nights  in  a  Lifetime.  A  Domestic  Tale,  by  the 
author  of  Inishairlach?  a  spirited  novel,  full  of 
striking  incidents  and  well  drawn  traits  of  character. 
Messrs.  Ferrett  &  Co.  have  also  issued  "  Agathonia, 
A  Romance,  by  Mrs.  Gore?  well  known  as  one  of 
the  best  living  writers  of  fiction.  "  The  Groves  of 
Blarney.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall?  the  best  writer  on 
Irish  subjects  of  the  present  day,  has  also  been  added 
to  the  list  of  cheap  publications  of  Messrs.  Ferrett  &  Co. 
They  have  also  published  Nursery  Ditties,  from  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Lullaby,  with  highly  spirited  engravings. 


Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart  have  recently  issued  The 
Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods.  By  T.  B.  Thorpe, 
Author  of  "  Tom  Owen  the  Bee  Hunter?  with  ori- 

This  is  one  of  those  rich 
racy  pictures  of  life  in  the  Southwest,  like   the 
"  Life  of  Captain  Suggs?  and  the  «  Great  Bear  of 
Arkansas?  so  popular  with  all  the  lovers  of  genuine 
humor.     They  have  also  published  <<  George  Crttik- 
shank's  Table  Book?  with  TwentyUwo  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  Wood,  one  of  the  author's  liveliest  and 
most  piquant  productions.     Also  «  The  0*Donoghste. 
A  Tale  of  Ireland  Fifty  Years  Ago."  By  Charles 
Lever,  Author  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer?  «  Charles 
O'Malley?  «  Arthur  O'Leary?  o>c.  $e.  with  Uhu- 
trations   by   Phiz.     This   publication   is   from   the 
early  sheets  received  by  Carey  &  Hart  in  advance  of 
the  publication  in  Ireland.     The  public  will  require 
no  prompter  to  inform  them  what  to  expect  in  this 
work.     Rich  Irish  humor,  fine  delineations  of  scenery, 
and  masterly  sketches  of  character  flow  from  the  pen 
of  Lever  without  apparent  effort ;  and  the  scene  and 
period  chosen  for  this  tale,  place  it  in  his  best  ele- 
ment. 
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Messrs.  Paine  &  Burgess  have  published  <<  Trip- 
ngs  to  Author  Land.  By  Fanny  Forrester ."  This 
a  collection  of  the  Tales  which  have  won  so  much 
tne  for  the  fair  writer.  All  the  world  knows  that 
ey  are  fall  of  those  qualities  which,  in  all  ages  of 
eraiy  history,  have  proved  the  best  elements  of  sue- 
is— wit,  humor,  pathos,  a  nice  observation  and  dis- 
mination  of  character,  great  felicity  of  narrative  and 
■cription,  and  a  piquant,  ingenuous,  and  lively  style. 
le  approbation  bestowed  by  Mr.  Willis  on  Fanny, 
the  commencement  of  her  character,  was  but 
)ther  evidence  of  his  quick  perception  of  genuine 
rit  He  could  sympathize  with  those  feelings  in 
new  writer  which  are  so  kindred  to  his  own,  and 
e  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  one  who  resembles 
1  in  his  best  characteristics  as  a  writer. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  No.  138  Chesnut  street,  Phila- 
phia,  has  published  "  Household  Verses.  By 
*nard  Barton.1'  The  character  of  the  Quaker 
it  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world.  Fine  fancy, 
ite  diction,  and  pure  moral  sentiment,  have  long 
e  established  his  fame.  The  new  book,  put  forth 
r  a  silence  of  nine  years,  will  be  received  with 
sarty  welcome.  We  especially  commend  it  as  a 
Istmas  and  New  Year's  present,  as  it  is  finely 
ellished  with  steel  engravings,  and  elegantly 
ted  and  bound. 

Fessrs.  Walker  &  Gillis  have  published  "Nursery 
mes,  Tales,  and  Jingles"  richly  illustrated  and 
ellished.  The  verses  are  unusually  well  selected, 
I  intelligible  to  very  small  jingle,  and  free  from 
Exceptionable  coarseness  of  some  of  the  Mother 
e  poems,  which  are  so  abundantly  furnished  to 
ising  generation. 

le  same  publishers  have  issued  "  Kriss  KringWs 
#  Show  for  good  Boys  and  Girls"  a  richly  em- 
bed  quarto  annual,  where  St.  Nicholas  is  repre- 
i  as  showing  off  a  series  of  historical  pictures  to 
dience  of  boys  and  girls,  and  one  of  the  most 
ing  of  the  group  recognizes  the  subjects  of  the  pic- 
and  tells  the  stories  belonging  to  them  in  a  lively, 
rid,  conversational  way,  which  is  mighty  taking  to 
folks. 


sap  Music. — The  doings  of  Ferrett  &  Co.  in  the 
f  cheap  music,  since  our  last,  have  been  quite 
ive.  Their  issues  not  only  continue  rapid,  but 
lore  and  more  attractive  in  style.  Rose 
on,  a  new  song  with  a  sweet  picture  on  the 
ge,  is  really  a  gem,  and  costs  but  12£  cents, 
gs  for  sixpence,  with  handsome  illustrated  titles, 
ve  issued  quite  a  number.— We  have  "  Love 
a  reply  to  Mrs.  Norton's  beautiful  song  of  Love 
<  Iditle  Nell."  «  The  Fairy  Bells,"  By  Mrs. 
"  Weep  Not"  a  companion  to  the  Old  Arm 
nusric  by  Russell.  «  The  Light  of  other  Days 
ded,"  By  Balfe.  «  Fine  old  English  Gentle- 
"Jit  is  better  to  Laugh  than  be  sighing?  <fcc. 
Tor  sixpence  each.  Then  we  have  music  from 
ieiio,  six  songs  for  25  cents.  Music  from 
(£&>,  four  of  the  best  songs  for  25  cents— Music 


from  Balfe's  New  Opera  of  the  Enchantress,  which 
was  played  during  the  last  season  in  London  to  en- 
raptured audiences.  "  Thou  art  lovelier"  as  sung 
by  Mrs.  Valentine  Mott,  price  12|  cents.  » 1  Love 
her,  How  I  Love  her"  as  sung  by  Mr.  Templeton ; 
12$  cents.  "  Love  not,  and  Fra  Diavolo  Quick- 
steps"— 6J  cents.     "  La  Cracovtenne,"  12$  cents. 

£.  Ferrett  &  Co.  will  issue  in  a  few  days  Fart 
second  of  the  music  of  the  Ethiopian  Serenaders, 
containing  ten  favorite  songs— Part  second  of  Moores* 
Melodies  ;  Fart  second  of  RusselPs  Songs,  a  set  of 
Sacred  Melodies — Music  from  the  Daughter  of  St. 
Marks — The  outward  Bound  by  Mrs.  Norton.  They 
have,  also,  nearly  ready  for  publication,  various  simply 
arranged  pieces  for  the  piano  forte,  suitable  for  easy 
lessons,  at  the  same  low  rates  at  which  all  their  other 
music  is  issued.  Pieces  for  which  25  and  50  cents 
are  now  paid,  they  will  soon  issue  for  64  and  12}  cents 
each,  and  in  a  style  in  every  way  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  the  old  and  dear  music. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  those  interested  in  keeping  up  the  long  pre- 
valent high  prices,  those  most  interested  in  the  reform 
which  these  enterprising  publishers  have  affected,  are 
beginning  to  understand,  that  their  cheap  music  is  as  beau- 
tiful and  correct  as  the  dear  music.    So  far  as  the  matter 
of  correctness  is  concerned,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  E.  F.  &  Co.  employ  to  edit  all  their  publi- 
cations a  musical  professor  and  composer  of  the  very 
first  ability.     Every  thing  is  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
is  supervised  with  the  greatest  care.     As  to  beauty  of 
appearance,  a  comparison  shows  greatly  in  favor  of 
this  cheap  music.     The  paper  is  finer  and  whiter,  and 
the  impression  of  the  notes  clearer  than  in  the  music 
usually  sold  in  the  music  stores.     It  is  not  to  be  gain* 
sayed,  that  this  new  order  of  things  is  a  great  public 
benefit,  and  will  do  more  towards  the  promotion  of  a 
musical  taste  in  this  country,  than  any  thing  that  has 
occurred.     It  will  not  be  long  before  the  false  repre- 
sentations now  every  where  made  in  regard  to   it, 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  by  music  dealers,  will  be 
taken   for  what  they  are  worth.     For  a  time,  this 
system  will  operate  to  its  exclusion  in  certain  quarters, 
but  its  real  excellence,  united  with  its  superior  beauty, 
will  soon  cause  it  to  find  its  way  into  every  channel. 

The  new  and  beautiful  store  which  the  publishers 
have  opened  at  212  Chestnut  Street,  for  the  sale  of 
this  music,  will  attract  hundreds,  and  lead  to  its  more 
general  introduction  in  this  city.  We  allude  to  this 
fact  with  pleasure,  both  because  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  publishers  are  doing  well  by  their  enterprize, 
and  because  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  to  see 
and  judge  for  themselves,  between  the  old  and  new 
order  of  music. 

We  are  pleased  to  repeat,  that  E.  F.  &  Co.  have  in 
preparation  a  variety  of  simple  airs  and  instrumental 
pieces  for  learners,  at  the  same  low  prices.  These 
will  be  issued  in  well  selected  sets,  or  in  single  sheets, 
to  suit  the  wants  of  purchasers. 

They  are  in  constant  reception  of  all  the  new 
music  published  in  England ;  the  choicest  of  which 
will  be  issued  by  them  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  every  steamer. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


The  commencement  of  a  new  volume  seems  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  the  publishers  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  their 
plans  and  arrangements  for  the  future.  Their  determina- 
tion to  place  their  work  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
periodicals  has  already  been  announced,  and  the  present 
number  is  an  earnest  to  the  public  of  what  they  intend 
doing.  It  will  bo  perceived  that  in  paper,  typography, 
embellishments,  literary  strength— 4n  fact,  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  external  beauty  and  internal  excellence 
of  the  work,  it  stands  unrivalled.  The  very  best  talent  in 
the  country  will  be  employed  on  this  Magazine,  and  artists 
of  the  highest  ability  engaged  to  furnish  engravings  equal 
to  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared.  At  least  three  steel 
plates  will  be  given  in  every  number,  and  they  will  all  be,  in 
reality,  specimens  of  art.  To  all  this,  and  much  more,  the 
publishers  fully  pledge  themselves,  and  the  public  may  rest 
assured  that  this  pledge  will  be  more  than  fulfilled. 


The  Plates  in  this  Number  are  splendid  works  of  art. 
"The  Lady  Eveline,"  "The  Wayfarers,"  "Indiana 
Knobs,"  and  "  The  Light  or  the  Harem,"  are  four  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  engravings,  and  contrast  with  each 
other,  in  subject  and  style  of  execution,  admirably.  Te 
Messrs  Jackman,  Jones,  and  Graham,  engravers  of  the  first 
three  pictures,  we  are  under  special  obligation  for  furnish- 
ing us  with  such  fine  specimens  of  art.  The  picture  of 
"  Indiana  Knobs"  presents  a  fine  view  of  the  bold  scenery 
that  lines  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  one  of  oar  series  of 
American  Views  from  original  pictures,  painted  for  this 
Magazine  by  American  artists.  Several  very  striking 
Wbstebn  Views  will  appear  in  the  volume  just  com- 
menced. 


The  Saturday  American.— On  the  advertising  shee1 
that  accompanies  this  number,  will  be  found  the  Pros- 
pectus of  an  excellent  weekly  newspaper,  The  Saturday 
American.  We  recommend  it  to  all  in  the  country  who 
desire  a  cheap  and  valuable  weekly  paper.  The  offer  of 
premiums  made  by  the  publishers,  to  those  who  obtain 
subscribers,  is  particularly  liberal. 


Our  Annuals  we  can  say,  without  boasting,  are  the 
most  elegant  of  the  season.  The  Smnt>  Flake  is  a  superb 
volume,  and  the  Musical  Annual  is  just  the  thing  that  has 
been  wanted.    See  advertisement  on  cover. 


Plates  for  FrruRE  Numbers. — We  have  in  hands  a 
number  of  magnificent  plates  for  future  numbers  of  this 
work.  One  of  them,  the  most  splendid  picture  we  have 
ever  seen  in  any  periodical,  we  expect  to  have  ready  for 
the  February  number.  If  the  artist  does  not  disappoint  us, 
we  will  present  our  readers  with  something  worth  calling 
an  engraving.  If  not  ready  for  our  next  number,  it  will  be 
given  in  that  which  succeeds. 
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Our  Magazine  in  a  Literary  point  or  vxew.— Frasn 
the  first,  it  has  been  the  steady  aim  of  the  editor  of  mis 
Magazine  to  supply  reading  for  a  matured  and  healthy 
taste.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  has  not  always  trusted  to  the 
name  of  a  writer  as  sufficient  guarantee  for  an  articled 
excellence,  but  has  admitted  or  rejected  every  ankle 
according  to  its  intrinsic  worth.  The  same  rule  will  be 
observed  in  future— eo  that,  with  the  freshness  of  origin*? 
contributions  from  the  highest  talent  in  the  country,  there 
will  be  the  excellence  that  should  ever  attend  the  literary 
efforts  of  the  gifted.  The  papers  that  appear  in  this  work, 
will  not,  therefore,  be  mere  literary  recreations.  They 
will  have  a  far  higher  merit. 


Fanny  Forrester. — Among  the  various  new  contri- 
butors engaged  for  the  next  volume,  we  are  happy  to  find 
"Fanny  Forrester,"  one  of  the  pleasantest  Magazine 
writers  we  have.  It  is  a  real  treat  to  read  one  of  her 
articles.  Turn,  reader,  a  few  pages  back,  and  judge  fur 
yourself. 

Our  Engravings  for  1646.— We  have  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  our  most  eminent  artists,  a  series  of  plates  that  are 
to  be  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  an- 
nuals. W :  ore  determined  to  attain  as  near  perfection  as 
possible  in  this  department  of  our  Magazine. 


Our  New  Cover.— We  feel  justly  proud  of  the  new  and 
striking  design  which  we  have  obtained  for  the  cover  of 
our  Magazine.  It  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  artistic  as  a 
whole,  while  all  the  details  of  the  pieture  (for  ii  is  really  a 
picture),  are  most  elaborate,  and  finished  up  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch. 


H7~  Our  friends  of  the  press  will  particularly  oblige  ss 
by  giving  our  Prospectus  a  few  insertions,  and  sending  their 
papers  marked. 

C7"  Western  periodical  dealers  can  obtain  advance  sup* 
plies  of  our  Magazine,  cheap  publications,  and  music,  by 
sending  their  orders  to  our  Western  Depot,  42  Wtst  Ibarts 
street,  Cincinnati. 


Removal.— Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  we 
have  removed  from  68  South  Fourth  street,  to  the  large 
and  elegant  store  219  Chestnut  street,  above  Eighth,  where 
we  invite  all  our  city  friends  to  call  and  look  ai  oar 
splendid  assortment  of  new  and  elegant  music,  at  one* 
fourth  the  usual  price.  If  our  country  friends  would  like 
a  supply  of  this  correct  and  beautiful  music,  we  invite 
them  to  send  on  their  orders — they  shall  receive  prompt 
attention. 


Q7  See  our  advertisement  of  Music  by  mail  frtt  of 
postagt. 


N    * 


state,  that    the    beautiful  view  on    the  Ohio,  which 
graces  our  pictorial  department  this  month,  represents 
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by  Mr.  Dick,  and  admit  the  trutn  01  oar  assertion. 

X.   F 
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A   VIEW   OF   THE   OHIO 


(See  Plate.) 


In  this  age  of  enlightenment,  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  absolutely  useless.  All  the  world  travels— tourists, 
north,  sooth,  east,  west,  and  to  all  the  intermediate 
points  of  the  compass,  are  as  thick  as  blackberries  in 
June.  The  wonder  is,  not  to  find  a  man  who  has 
traveled,  but  to  meet  with  one  who  has  not  "  Mon- 
kies  who  have  seen  the  world"  are  as  common  as 
snow  in  January,  or  thunder-storms  in  July,  albeit, 
they  remain  mbnkies  still.  It  may  be  matter  of  grave 
question,  whether  descriptions  are  ever  read  at  all, 
whether  they  are  not  like  the  moral  in  a  tale,  or  the 
abstract  speculation  in  a  novel,  passed  over  by  the 
general  reader,  who  "  skips  and  goes  on,"  thereby 
losing  the  cream,  the  concentrated  essence,  of  purity  or 
philosophy,  wherewith  the  author  intended  to  imbue 
the  mind  of  his  reader.  True  it  is,  that  the  moral  of 
some  writers  is,  like  the  reasons  of  a  celebrated 
European  statesman,  "  so  exceedingly  clear,  as  to 
become  so  transparent,  as  not  to  be  seen  at  all,"  and 
equally  true,  that  some,  on  the  other  hand,  display  a 
morality  so  profound,  that  the  most  patient  investiga- 
tion fails  to  fathom  its  depth.  Thus  may  it  be  with 
descriptions  of  scenery ;  they  are  either  so  gorgeous, 
or  so  cold,  that  the  nearest  neighbor  cannot  remember 
the  original.  In  some  cases  the  describer,  like  the 
celebrated  George  Robbins  of  auctioneering  memory, 
discovers  so  many  heretofore  unobserved  beauties,  that 
even  the  proprietor  does  not  recognise  his  own  pro- 
perty ;  while  in  others,  the  description  is  so  cold,  so 
unnatural,  that  the  bright  original  is  no  more  to  be 
traced  in  it,  than  the  form  of  joyous  and  radiant  life 
in  the  still  and  ashy  corpse. 

Who  has  not  been  west? — who  has  not  visited 
Pittsburg,  and  passed  down  the  Ohio  ? — echo  answers 
"  really,  1  do  n't  know."  If  there  be  any  wight  so 
unfortunate,  for  his  especial  information  we  will 
state,  that  the  beautiful  view  on  the  Ohio,  which 
graces  our  pictorial  department  this  month,  represents 
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a  spot  some  short  distance  below  Pittsburg,  called, 
we  believe,  "  Dead  Man,"  or  "  Dead  Man's,"  a  name 
given  in  consequence  of  some  person  or  persons 
having  been  drowned  there.  The  junction  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  takes  place  not 
far  above  the  scene  of  our  picture,  so  that  this  viow 
is  of  the  early  days,  the  infancy,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Ohio.  Just  at  this  point  there  is  a  bend  in  the 
river,  which  forms  a  miniature  rapid,  and  a  sand- 
bar— both  serious  annoyances  to  up-stream  travelers. 
A  steamboat,  to  get  up  the  rapid,  has  to  put  on  an 
unusually  strong  head  of  steam,  and,  in  the  event  of 
failure,  is  thrown  upon  the  sand-bank,  where  the 
usual  comforts  of  Ohio  stoppages  are  enjoyed. 

The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  Ohio  may  give  the 
traveler  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  whole  charac- 
ter,— the  first  day's  travel  upon  it  is  interesting; 
after  that,  it  is  wearying  and  monotonous, — there  is 
no  change ;  it  is  all  beautiful ;  but  the  eye  longs  for 
something  abrupt,  bold,  and  angular,  to  relieve  the 
unvarying  beauty  of  the  scenery.  It  is  like  the  face 
of  beauty  untouched  by  human  feeling,  the  gazer 
wearies  of  its  passionless  charms,  and  wishes  for 
light  and  shade,  the  alternate  grandeur  and  quiet, 
that  calls  forth  the  most  lively  admiration  of  the 
human  mind. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  presented,  we  need 
not  say  a  word— to  look  is  to  admire.  We  will 
merely  remark,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wall,  of 
Pittsburg,  for  the  drawing,  a  gentleman,  whose  high 
reputation  among  his  fellow-townsmen,  is  shown  by  this 
picture  to  be  as  well  deserved  as  it  is  honorable.  The 
engraving  is  the  work  of  our  old  friend  Dick,  of 
New  York,  than  whom  no  man  can  produce  a  finer 
plate, — if  any  person  doubt  this,  let  him  examine  the 
beautiful  print  of  <<  Tks  Lord's  Supper"  just  issued 
by  Mr.  Dick,  and  admit  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 
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B.    P 


A    HOLIDAY    HOMILT. 


BT      THOMAS      O.      Brill. 


Who  loves  not  the  Holidays  ?    Come  when  they  will, 

They  tell  us  of  joy  and  good  cheer ; 
And  for  man  in  his  labors  they  help  to  fulfil 

The  hopes  of  a  brighter  career. 

Their  coming  is  hail'd  with  a  silent  delight 

For  greetings  and  blessings  in  store, 
When  the  sight-seeing  day  and  the  mirth-moving  night 

May  gladden  the  heart  to  its  core. 

Old  time-cherish'd  visitants,  sent  to  release 

The  world  from  its  bitter  control, 
They  come  in  the  beauty  of  freedom  and  peace, 

To  warm  and  enliven  the  soul. 

To  lose  them  would  be  as  the  loss  of  the  light 

Of  a  star,  or  the  moon,  or  the  sun,  . 
Whose  rays  have  been  bringers  of  joy  to  the  sight, 

Since  life  from  its  Giver  begun. 

If  the  Pleiad  again  could  revisit  the  sphere, 

Which  faded  from  view  in  old  time, 
How  Science  would  hail  its  returning  career, 

There  shining  as  erst  in  its  prime. 

Yet  the  Pleiads  may  fall,  and  the  planets  grow  dim, 

From  a  fix'd  and  eternal  decree, 
But  the  days  of  his  glory  man  ever  shall  hymn, 

Till  he  loses  the  love  to  be  free. 


For  those  who  have  thought  and  have  toil'd  for 
To  'stablish  the  truth  and  the  right, 

The  heart  has  its  holidays,  sweetly  enshrin'd 
In  the  stillness  of  holy  delight. 


They  tell  of  the  deeds  and  events  of  the 

Of  the  struggles  of  evil  and  good — 
How  the  seeds  of  the  truth  in  the  spirit  were  cast, 

Where  the  Angel  of  Holiness  stood. 


And  blees'd  are  the  days  of  that  Life  and  that  Love, 

From  its  birth  to  its  awful  ascent— 
Whose  word  is  the  Shepherd— whose  good  will  the  Dove, 

To  life  in  its  sufferings  sent. 

And  sweet  are  all  seasons  connected  apart 

With  the  highest  and  holiest  things — 
With  the  triumphs  of  truth— the  achievements  of  ait — 

And  the  transport  that  Liberty  brings. 

Whether  Christmas,  with  ivy-green  garlanding  o'er 

The  Church  or  the  family  hall, 
Where  the  song  may  go  up,  or  the  heart  may  adore 

The  Friend  and  the  cheerer  of  all ; — 

Or  goodly  thanksgiving,  'midst  plenty  and  health, 

When  blessings  abound  in  the  land, 
With  the  pleasures  of  worth,  and  the  beauties  of  wealth. 

And  freedom  on  every  hand;— 

Or  the  youthful  New  Year,  with  the  life  that  it  wakes, 

Its  feasts  and  its  heart-easing  cheer, 
Though  time  the  dull  slumber  of  memory  breaks, 

As  the  sands  of  his  glass  disappear ; — 

Or  the  days  of  the  great  and  the  good  of  the  earth, 

Whose  lives  the  survivors  recall, 
To  honor  their  wisdom  and  cherish  their  worth, 

As  the  pride  and  the  patterns  of  all. 
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Man's  struggles,  that  knowledge  and  peace  might  abide— 

His  battles,  that  freedom  might  stand, 
Are  the  landmarks  of  ages,  far  looming  and  wide 

O'er  nations,  to  cheer  and  command. 

The  hour  was  dark  when  the  Pilgrims  went  forth, 

To  choose  them  a  better  abode ; 
Yet  bright  are  the  holiday  scenes  of  the  north, 

Where  they  wisely  their  trials  outrode. 

And  great  was  the  hazard,  and  hard  was  the  strife, 
When  their  children  appeal'd  to  the  world, 

For  liberty,  unity,  honor,  and  life, 
And  their  sun-beaming  banners  unfuii'd. 

They  spread  them  defiant,  to  kindle  the  souls 

And  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  brave, 
Till  victory  oover'd  their  glittering  scrolls, 

Wide  floating  o'er  mountain  and  wave. 

The  flush  of  that  hour  was  holy  and  sweet — 

The  deeds  of  that  day  were  sublime ; 
And  the  fruits  of  the  blood  of  the  wild  battle's  heat, 

Are  reap'd  by  the  sickle  of  time. 

But  the  day  when  their  sages  in  council  arose, 

And  waken'd  the  world  to  their  cause — 
When  the  spirit  of  freedom  leap'd  forth  from  repose, 

Appealing  to  God  and  his  laws, 

Was  the  brightest  the  annals  of  nations  unfokl,- 

Alone  in  the  tide  of  the  past, — 
Where  the  eyes  of  humanity  look  and  behold 

That  freedom's  best  work  was  her  last. 

And  the  shot,  and  the  shout,  and  the  sport,  and  the  game, 

On  the  holiday  morn  of  the  free, 
Announce  it  as  cherish'd  in  liberty's  name, 

As  her  great  and  her  bright  jubilee. 

Give  joy  for  the  sight  of  that  glorified  morn ! 

For  the  smiles  of  its  beautiful  sky !  v 

With  the  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  gun,  and  the  born, 

Give  joy  for  the  Fourth  of  July ! 

Give  joy  for  the  pleasures,  too,  winter  can  bring, 

For  Christmas  and  merry  New  Year — 
For  the  Thanksgiving  feast — for  the  May-day  of  spring— 

And  all  the  bright  days  of  good  cheer ! 

Without  them,  the  sky  would  have  seldom  a  morn 

To  give  us  a  foretaste  of  heaven — 
Without  them,  the  world  would  grow  dull  and  forlorn, 

To  gloom  and  to  weariness  given. 

But  they,  with  the  Sabbaths  that  holily  shine, 

Inviting  to  praise  and  repose, 
Will  nourish  the  growth  of  a  spirit  benign, 

While  the  tide  of  humanity  flows. 


LOST    AND    FOUND, 


A    TALE    OF   TRUTH. 


BT    EMMA     C.     EMBURY. 


From  her  earliest  childhood  Lois  Layton  had  been 
one  of  the  most  untameable  of  merry  maidens.  Her 
'  free,  bold,  joyous  spirit,  seemed  to  mock  at  all  control, 
and  to  find  a  sort  of  perverse  pleasure  in  venturing  to 
the  very  verge  of  error  without  really  going  a  step 
beyond.  The  gleeful  music  of  the  summer  wind,  the 
unmeasured  carol  of  the  forest  bird,  the  glad  play  of 
sunny  waters,  all  might  have  furnished  similes  to  a 
poet  of  her  wild  and  lawless  joyousness  of  temper. 
But,  unhappily,  while  thus  assimilated  to  all  lovely 
things  in  nature,  Lois  was  most  unlike  the  men  and 
women  among  whom  her  lot  was  cast.  Born  and 
bred  in  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  New  England 
villages,  where  the  usages  of  puritan  ancestors  still 
existed  in  all  their  uncompromising  rigor,  and  where 
all  natural  impulses  and  instincts  were  regarded  as 
necessarily  sinful,  she  was  continually  offending 
against  the  proprieties  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
so  that  at  length  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
scapegoat  for  the  whole  community, — a  creature  upon 
whose  head  was  visited  the  offences  of  all  the  less 
frank  or  more  orderly  damsels  in  the  place.  Yet 
Lois  was  liked  in  spite  of  her  waywardness,  for  her 

chenrfnl  good  humor,  hor    hiwri !«■•■■,  umA   go«o»noa»  to 

help  others,  were  merits  of  no  trifling  value  among 
those  who  were  taught  by  their  own  needs  to  bear 
each  other's  burdens.  Every  body  liked  her,  every 
body  scolded  at  her,  and  every  body  pitied  her,  for 
the  step-mother  who  presided  over  her  father's  house- 
hold, had  little  love  for  the  child  that  from  infancy  had 
revolted  against  her  rigid  discipline. 

An  object  of  perpetual  censure  at  home,  and  of  ill- 
natured  gossip  abroad,  Lois  had  gradually  acquired  a 
sort  of  outlawed  feeling, — a  kind  of  indifference  grow- 
ing out  of  her  despair  of  ever  doing  what  people 
would  think  right.  So  she  did  what  she  pleased, 
worked  when  she  could  not  help  it,  sung,  laughed, 
frolicked  and  flirted  with  every  luckless  wight  who 
approached  her  in  the  guise  of  a  country  Corydon, 
until  she  had  passed  her  twentieth  summer.  At  that 
period  a  change  came  over  Jier  spirit  She  grew 
grave  and  sad,  her  cheek  lost  its  roundness  and  its 
rosiness,  and  as  the  spendthrift  is  apt  to  become  the 
closest  of  misers,  so  the  wildest  of  merry  maidens 
seemed  now  likely  to  fall  into  the  extreme  of  moping 
dulness.  Some  ill-natured  friend  ventured  to  suggest 
that  this  unwonted  seriousness  had  fallen  upon  Lois  at 
the  precise  moment  of  Ralph  Hoi  ford's  departure  for 
the  far  west ;  but  the  open  scorn  with  which  the  girl 
treated  this  piece  of  scandal,  soon  silenced  all  such 
rumors,  and  left  her  to  the  full  indulgence  of  what 
was  deemed  a  new  whim  in  this  creature  of  caprice. 
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On  a  certain  dark  and  stormy  November  evening, 
a  small  party  was  assembled  in  the  best  parlor  of  the 
Layton  farm  house,  to  witness  the  marriage  of  the 
wayward  and  pretty  Lois.  Strange  to  say,  notwith- 
standing all  the  predictions  of  wisdom  and  ill-nature, 
she  was  about  to  become  the  bride  of  a  grave,  middle- 
aged  clergyman,  and  those  who  know  in  what  estima- 
tion the  profession  is  held  among  the  descendants  of 
the  pilgrims,  may  imagine  how  envied  was  the  good 
fortune,  and  how  unaccountable  it  seemed.  Lois  had 
never  looked  lovelier  than  when,  attired  in  a  simple 
white  muslin  dress,  with  her  beautiful  hair  braided 
smoothly  over  her  fair  forehead,  she  sat  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  friends  awaiting  the  appointed  hour.  It 
was  not  then  the  custom  to  allow  a  bride  the  privilege 
of  privacy  until  the  moment  when  she  was  called  to 
plight  her  vow.  She  was  expected  to  be  attired  early, 
and  seated  by  her  lover's  side,  to  receive  the  visitors 
as  they  assembled,  while  the  curious  eyes  of  all 
present  speculated  upon  the  looks  and  manners  of  the 
conscious  pair.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  bride 
was  alone ; — the  company  had  gathered,  the  officiating 
clergyman  was  in  attendance,  but  the  bridegroom  had 
nut  yet  come,  and  as  minute  after  minute  passed, 
whispers  were  interchanged,  and  looks  of  wonder  cast 
from  one  to  another,  until  even  Lois  began  to  feel  as 
if  she  were  about  to  wed  a  laggard  lover. 

At  length,  about  an  hour  after  the  time,  in  the  midst 
of  that  weary  sort  of  silence  which  betokens  impatient 
expectation,  the  door  opened,  and  the  tall  form  of  the 
bridegroom  entered.  With  a  slight  salutation  to  the 
company,  he  accounted  for  his  delay  by  simply  stating 
that  he  had  been  called  to  attend  a  funeral  some  miles 
off,  and  while  more  than  one  of  the  company  were 
struck  by  this  ominous  prelude  to  a  wedding,  he  ap- 
proached Lois  and  asked  her  to  afford  him  a  few 
minutes'  private  converse.  Unheeding  the  looks  of 
wonder  and  reproach  cast  upon  them  from  all  sides 
for  such  a  glaring  breach  of  decorum,  Lois  arose  and 
led  the  way  into  a  small  room  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall.  As  he  closed  the  door,  and  found  himself 
alone  with  the  pale  and  trembling  girl,  the  stern  fea- 
tures of  the  bridegroom  lost  their  settled  expression  of 
rigid  gravity.  "  You  will  think  this  strange  conduct, 
Lois,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  for  your  happiness  I  would 
speak  before  it  is  too  late.  As  I  stood  to-night  beside 
the  coffin  of  one  as  fair  and  young  as  you  are,  Lois, 
a  strange  dark  fear  came  upon  me.  They  told  me 
she  died  broken-hearted,  because  she  loved  not  him  to 
whom  her  friends  had  wedded  her,  and  as  I  knelt 
beside  her  lifeless  form  I  bethought  me  of  you,  Lois.' 
For  the  first  time, — God  grant  it  be  not  too  late  ! — the 
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horrible  idea  crossed  my  mind  that  perhaps  I  was 
about  to  consummate  a  similar  sacrifice.  Tell  me 
then, — by  all  your  hopes  for  time  and  eternity,  I  adjure 
you  to  tell  me  whether  of  your  own  free  will  you  are 
about  to  become  my  wife  ?" 

The  girl's  cheek  became  as  white  as  her  bridal 
dress,  and  she  gasped  for  breath  as  she  faintly  re- 
plied : 

«  My  own  will  has  ever  been  too  much  my  guide, 
Herbert ;  why  should  you  think  I  have  taken  other 
counsel  now?" 

«  Because,"  and  his  brow  grew  sterner  as  he  spoke, 
"  because  I  have  heard  but  now,  as  I  wended  my  way 
from  the  burial  to  the  bridal,  a  tale  of  disappointed 
love,  of  fickleness,  of  desertion.  One  who  was  my 
companion  in  the  road  mentioned  to  me  a  name  you 
have  never  uttered.     Ralph  Holford — " 

»  And  what  of  him  ?''  interrupted  Lois,  while  her 
cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom,  were  crimson  with  the 
sudden  flush  of  indignant  excitement. 

«  They  tell  strange  tales  of  devotion  on  your  port, 
of  falsehood  on  his,  Lois." 

"  And  you  listened  to  the  slander  :— shame  on  you, 
Herbert  Wilton,  that  you  spurned  not  the  man  who 
dared  defame  your  bride  even  while  she  was  awaiting 
you  at  the  altar." 

"  Forgive  me,  Lois,  if  I  distrust  my  own  happi- 
ness ;  but  it  has  ever  seemed  strange  to  me,  that  one 
of  such  cold  and  unloveable  exterior  as  mine  should 
have  won  your  glad,  young  heart ;  and  to-night  my 
vague  fears  were  shaped  into  definite  form  by  the  words 
of  another.  I  came  to  you  determined  to  learn  if  the 
tale  of  your  love  for  another  was  one  of  truth,  and  to 
toll  you,  Lois,  that  I  would  rather  die  this  moment 
than  bind  the  unwilling  hand,  when  the  heart  forbade 
the  thraldom." 

For  a  moment  Lois  Layton's  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  irresolution  ■nd  doubt,  but  with  •  »*ro»y  >i*ti> 

she  recovered  her  self-possession,  and,  drawing  herself 
proudly  hp,  she  said,  with  forced  calmness : 

"  If  this  strange  scene  be  designed  to  acquaint  me 
with  your  own  change  of  feeling  and  purpose,  Her- 
bert, say  this  in  plain  language,  and  I  am  ready  to  go 
forth  in  the  face  of  the  cold  sneerers  who  now  wonder 
at  our  conduce,  and  proclaim  that  I  have  met  the 
recompense  of  many  a  past  folly,  in  the  open  scorn  of 
him  whom  I  would  have  wedded." 

"  Nay,  Lois,  you  wrong  me  cruelly ;  I  hold  it  so 
wicked  to  put  fetters  on  the  soul,  that  I  dared  not  make 
you  my  wife  until  I  was  assured  no  such  sin  could 
rest  upon  my  conscience.  I  doubt  not  your  faith,  but 
my  own  deserving*.  Had  I  learned  that  your  affec- 
tions were  otherwise  disposed,  I  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  my  happiness  to  secure  yours ;  but  now  that 
I  know  there  exists  not  the  shadow  of  a  barrier  be- 
tween us,  I  am  happy  even  beyond  my  hopes.  May 
heaven  grant  that  the  heart  which  I  have  so  long  kept 
sealed  against  earthly  affections,  may  not  now,  in  its 
later  days,  be  given  up  to  idolatry." 

A  cokl  shudder  ran  through  the  whole  frame  of 
Lois  as  he  spoko,  and  her  cheek  and  lip  grew  ashy 
pale.  A  world  of  troubled  thought  was  in  her  con- 
scious look,  as  she  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground  to  avoid 
sis  earnest  gaze.  At  that  instant  the  sharp  voice  of 
the  step-mother  rung  through  the  hall,  and  Lois,  put- 
ting her  hand  in  that  of  her  strange  lover,  said : 


<<  I  have  no  friend  on  earth  save  you,  Herbert,- 
hope  of  comfort  save  in  your  affection." 

"  Enough,  dear  Lois,  your  truth  shall  never  he 
deceived,"  and  with  these  words  he  drew  her  arm 
through  his  and  led  her  from  the  room.  Ten  minutes 
afterwards,  the  bewildered  and  agitated  girl  was  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  and  kisses  of  those  who 
secretly  envied  the  "  minister's  wife." 

Herbert  Wilton  was  a  man  of  deep  passions,  of 
intense  earnestness,  and  of  wonderful  power  of  repres- 
sion.    To  outward  seeming  he  was  stern,  cold  and 
uncompromising,  full  of  religious  seal,  and  devoid  of 
those    gentler    needs  which    make    the   comforts   of 
domestic  life  so  essential  to  the  usefulness,  as  well  as 
happiness  of  most  men.     But  they  who  judged   him 
from  without,  knew    little  of    the   terrible    struggle 
between  a  passionate  nature,  and   an   over-rigorous 
sense  of  duty,  which    had  been  the  torture  of  his 
early  life.      He  was   one  to  do  battle  with  every 
earthly  passion,  and  to  distrust  every  natural  emotion. 
He  had  looked  upon  the  affections  of  humanity  as  so 
many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  spirituality, — 
forgetting  that  the  God,  who  implanted  those  qualities 
within  us,  is  a  God  of  Love  as  well   as  Power,  and 
speaks  oftener  in  the   still,  small  voice    than   in  the 
whirlwind  or  the  fire.     He  bad  now  reached  middle 
life,  and   the  crude  fanaticism  of  a   youthful   zealot 
had  been  shaped  and  tempered  by  circumstance    The 
force  of  an  iron  will  had  enabled  him   so   easily  to 
resist  temptation,  that  he  could   feci  no  tolerance  for 
those  who  were  overcome  of  evil.     He  had  not  the 
skill   to  garb  religion  in  that  "  beauty   of  holiness" 
which  is  her  true  adornment.     Pictured  by  him,  she 
wore  the  stern  and  forbidding   features  of  a  despot, 
whose  claims,  even  when  most  just,  were  put  forth 
like  exactions. 

Some  fifteen  years  before,  during  a  temporary  sus- 
P«mm»-«(  fci«   r.lerirJLl   dnt&M,  m  oonww|iience  of  ill- 
health,  he  had  taught  school  in  the  village  where  Lois 
dwelt.     There  was  something  in  the  wayward,  but 
winning  child,  that  touched  the  heart  of  the  stern  and 
repellant  minister.     The  stirrings  of  that  mysterious 
impulse  which   makes  the   firmest    nature   yield  to 
instinctive   tenderness  in  the  presence  of  childhood, 
taught  him  to  love  the  merry  creature,  who  nestled  ia 
his  bosom  unconscious  of  awe  or  fear,  and  who  could 
only  be  governed  through  the  awakening  of  her  affec- 
tions.    The   feeling  was  too  innocent  to  alarm  his 
rigid  self-denial,  and  therefore  this  one  touch  of  soft- 
ness, in  a  usually  stern  nature,  had  time  to  leave  its 
lasting  impress.      The  vicissitudes   of   a    somewhat 
troubled  life  had  not  effaced  the  recollection  of  the 
pretty  and  joyous  child,  when,  after  years  of  absence, 
he  returned  to  find  her  in  all  the   bloom  of  unfolding 
womanhood.     He  saw  her,  too,   evidently  misplaced 
in  life,  unhappy  in  her  associations,  and  destitute  of 
proper  guidance.     Lois  had  welcomed  him  as  an  early 
friend,  and  had  found  in  his  society  a  relief   from  the 
many  incongruities  of  her  condition.     The  result  has 
been  already  seen.     The  giddy,  passionate,  "n**"* 
girl,  to  whose  limited,  or  rather  ill-trained  perceptions, 
moral  responsibility  was  an    incomprehensible  idea, 
became  the  wife  of  the  stern,  cold-mannered,  but  higb- 
principled  minister,  in  whose  eyes  every  wcarnrst 
incident  to  humanity  was  but  another  form  of  sia. 

LnmHiatoly  after  his  marriage,  Herbert,  with  bis 
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young  wife,  departed  for  Alabama,  where  was  to  be 
the  future  scene  of  his  spiritual  labors.     They  found 
a  home  on  the  borders  of  a  new  settlement,  which, 
though  rapidly  filling  up,  afforded  little  community  of 
social  interest.     A  comfortable  log-cabin,  surrounded 
by  tome  acres  of  cleared  land,  had  already  been  pro- 
vided for  the  expected  preacher,  and  here  they  took  up 
their  abode.     In  a  scantily  peopled  country,  where 
miles  often  lay  between  the  nearest  neighbors,  there 
was  little  temptation  or  opportunity  for  -levity  of  con- 
duct, even  had  Lois  seemed  disposed  to  exhibit  her 
former   freakishncss.     People    rarely    met  together, 
except  on  Sunday,  when  all  within  twenty  miles  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  school-house  for  reli- 
gious worship ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  minister's 
wife  was  in  too  much  awe  of  her  stern  husband  to 
venture  any  display  of  her  frolic  spirit.     Indeed,  Her* 
bert's  deep  affection  had  fled  from  his  eyes  and  lips  to 
hide  itself  in  his  heart     He  loved  her  with  a  degree 
of  intensity  which  rendered  him  doubly  sensitive  to 
her  every  fault,  and  while  his  stern  self-denial  repressed 
every  outward  demonstration  of  tenderness,  his  love, 
no  less  than  his  sense  of  responsibility,  made  him 
rigidly  exacting  towards  her  on  every  point  of  duty. 

But  Herbert  Wilton  was  little  skilled  in  woman's 

nature.      He  knew  not   that   in  crushing  instead  of 

guiding  the  wrong  volition  which  had  made  Lois  the 

wayward  creature  that  she  seemed,  he  was,  in  reality, 

putting  out  the  pure  light  of  her  soul,  and  leaving  her 

in  the  darkness  of  ignorance.     To  influence  her  will 

while  awakening  the  perceptions  of  moral  truth,  would 

have  been  right,  but  to  bend  and  break  it  beneath  the 

iron  rule  of  power,  was  to  leave  her  without  the  only 

sure  defence  which  her  naturally  pure  instincts  could 

claim.     Poor,  poor  Lois  !     She  was  a  creature  to  be 

petted,  carressed,  humored,  and  watched  over  like  a 

heedless  child.    The  consciousness  of  dimly  understood 

duties,  the  weight  of  household  cares,  the  necessity  of 

continual  self-examination,  was  too  oppressive  to  her 

feeble   but  loving  nature.     There  was  a  wild,  vain 

yearning  ever  within  her  heart, — an  unrecognized  need 

of  that  sympathy  which  is  the  atmosphere  of  life  to 

woman's  heart. 

Two   years  passed  away,  and  Lois  was  now   a 
mother,  but  even  this  new  affection  failed  to  occupy 
her  restless  nature.    She  loved  her  child  with  a  sort 
of  girlish   fondness,  but  she  had  none  of  that  deep 
sense  of  maternal  responsibility  which  her  husband  so 
earnestly  endeavored  to  teach.     If  left  to  herself,  the 
natural   instincts  of  womanly  tenderness  would  have 
given  her  an  insight  into  many  of  her  new  duties,  but 
now,  when  she  found  her  babe  was  made  the  theme 
of  new   lessons  in  morals,  new  lectures  on  the  sinful- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  new  restrictions  and  exac- 
tions of  all  kinds,  there  were  times  when  her  increased 
cares  seemed  to  her  far  exoeeding  her  new  pleasures. 
She   grew  sad  and  silent ,'  her  spirits  were  unequal 
and  capricious,  and  her  voice  became  tremulous,  as  if 
ber  -words  -were  uttered  through  the  weight  of  some 
abiding  grief. 

One  evening  she  had  seemed  unusually  wayward 
and  disturbed  in  spirit.  A  deep  flush  burned  on  her 
;heek,  a  'wild  light  gleamed  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
nrhole  appearance  denoted  a  degree  of  feverishness 
n  mind  or  body,  to  which  even  the  absorbed  husband 
sould  not  be  blind.     With  his  usual  stern  contempt  for 
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weakness  he  could  not  share,  he  reproved  Lois  in  no 
measured  terms  for  what  he  considered  her  wayward- 
ness and  nervous  folly.  Tears  were  her  only  reply, 
and  annoyed  by  her  perversity,  Herbert  at  length  gave 
over  his  admonitions,  and  after  the  usual  evening  de- 
votion, in  which  he  took  occasion  to  pray  fervently  for  a 
better  spirit  to  descend  upon  his  wife,  he  retired  to  bed, 
leaving  Lois  at  the  fire  beside  the  cradle  of  her  sleep- 
ing child.  He  had  fallen  into  a  light  slumber,  when 
he  was  awakened  by  the  unclosing  of  a  door.  He 
started  up  and  saw  Lois  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
cabin.  As  she  turned  and  met  his  eye,  she  shut  the 
half-open  door,  and  approaching  the  cradle  took  up  the 
still  sleeping  babe.  Pressing  it  fondly  to  her  bosom,  she 
kissed  its  round  cheek  again  and  again,  then  placed  it 
in  her  husband's  arms,  and  telling  him  she  was  only 
going  to  the  wood-pile,  she  bade  him  keep  the  child 
until  her  return.  Overcome  with  drowsiness,  Herbert 
remembered  nothing  more  until  the  gray  light  of  morn- 
ing broke  through  the  narrow  casement,  and  discovered 
to  him  that  he  was  alone.  He  sprang  from  his  bed 
and  looked  eagerly  around.  Tike  ashes  lay  dead  and 
cold  upon  the  hearth,  but  the  chair  where  Lois  had 
last  sat,  the  table  on  which  lay  her  work,  the  lamp 
she  had  lighted  still  burning  dimly  in  the  daylight — all 
seemed  as  if  she  had  just  risen  to  prepare  for  her 
nightly  slumbers.  Yet  no  trace  of  her  could  be  found 
either  in  the  dwelling  or  around  the  neighborhood.  Of 
course,  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  and  parties  of 
men  went  off  in  all  directions  to  seek  her.  At  first 
the  belief  was  that  some  untoward  accident  had  befal- 
len her,  but  Herbert's  agonized  remembranoe  of  her 
disquietude  for  some  days,  led  to  the  surmise,  that,  in 
a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  she  .had  wandered  off  into 
the  woods.  For  days  and  weeks  was  the  search  con- 
tinued, and  not  until  every  nook  of  the  wide  forest  had 
been  explored,  did  they  give  up  all  hope  of  finding  at 
least  the  Ufeleas  body  of  the  unfortunate  Lois. 

To  a  mind  accustomed  to  grasp  the  realities  of 
things,  and  to  reject  every  thing  whtch  is  indefinite, 
the  vague,  when  forced  upon  its  contemplation,  is 
always  the  terrible.  Herbert's  imagination  busied 
itself  in  all  kinds  of  frightful  conjectures  respecting  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Lots.  As  trifling  circum- 
stances, hitherto  unregarded,  now  came  back  upon  his 
recollection,  he  uttered  a  thousand  incongruities  and 
inconsistencies,  blaming  himself  at  one  moment  for 
undue  severity,  and  at  another  reproaching  her  for 
having  had  so  little  confidence  in  him.  His  prevailing 
idea  evidently  was,  that  she  had  been  led  by  her  de- 
spondency to  the  commission  of  the  fearful  crime  of 
self-murder.  There  were  some,  however,  who  gave 
a  different  interpretation  to  the  incoherencies  of  pas- 
sionate grief,— some,  who,  from  that  time,  refused  to 
sit  under  the  preaching  of  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing 
man,  though  they  ventured  not  to  utter  the  dark 
thoughts  that  lurked  within  their  minds. 

Weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  had  fleeted  by  with- 
out revealing  any  tidings  of  the  fate  of  Lois.  People 
had  half-forgotten  the  circumstances  of  her  sudden  dis- 
appearance, when  they  were  recalled  to  their  recollec- 
tion by  a  frightful  revelation  of  some  long-hidden 
crime.  A  few  rods  from  the  cabin  where  Herbert 
Wilton  dwelt,  stood  an  oak  tree  of  great  size,  but  so 
aged  that  its  whole  trunk  was  cavernous.  During  a 
severe  storm,  this  tree  was  prostrated  by  the  wind, 
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and,  to  the  horror  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  its 
cavity  wm  found  to  contain  human  bones.  Farther 
investigation  proved  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of  a  fe- 
male, while  the  regular  and  perfect  teeth,  and  the  long 
entangled  looks  of  soft  brown  hair,  showed  that  death 
had  come  to  ber  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth.  A 
frightful  surmise,  as  sudden  and  as  pervading  as  the 
lightning  flash,  made  each  man  look  strangely  in 
his  neighbor's  face,  as  they  stood  beside  these  frail 
remnants  of  mortality  It  needed  but  a  breath  to  give 
definiteness  to  thin  vague  suspicion,  and  a  word,  uttered 
by  one  of  Herbert  Wilton's  enemies,  was  sufficient 
With  the  fierceness  of  blood-hounds  they  rushed 
towards  the  cabin,  and  found  the  unconscious  minister 
watching  beside  the  death-bed  of  his  child.  Awed  by 
the  scene  they  hastily  retreated,  but  it  was  only  to  re- 
turn armed  with  legal  power,  and  the  next  day's  sun 
shone  upon  the  childless  father  through  the  bars  of  a 
prison. 

The  cup  of  Herbeit's  misfortunes  was  now  full. 
Circumstantial  evidence  was  so  strong  against  him  that 
few  were  found  to  doubt  his  guilt,  and  the  public 
indignation  was  deepened  into  something  like  vindic- 
tiveness,  when  it  was  remembered  that  this  man  bad 
been  for  years  ministering  to  them  in  holy  things, 
desecrating  the  very  altar  of  God,  while  the  stain  of 
murder  was  upon  his  soul.  But  the  secret  which 
death  had  so  long  kept  was  not  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Herbert  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  but  links 
were  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence ;  and,  almost  in 
spite  of  their  own  convictions,  the  jury  were  com- 
pelled to  acquit  him.  He  came  out  of  prison  broken 
in  character,  crushed  in  spirit,  and  perfectly  desolate 
in  heart,  a  branded  and  ruined  man.  The  law  had 
exonerated  him  from  the  horrid  charge  of  murder,  but 
before  the  tribunal  of  public  opiuion  he  still  stood 
arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  from  this  there  was  no 
appeal. 

"  I  will  not  insult  you,"  thus  he  wrote  to  an  old 
friend,  « I  will  not  insult  you  by  declaring  my  inno- 
cence. You  know  that  such  a  crime  could  not  have 
been  committed  by  me.  But  what  avails  a  conscious- 
ness like  this,  when  the  whole  of  that  little  world  in 
which  I  live  is  convinced  of  my  guilt.  I  believe,  for 
the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  me  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  that  the  bones  were  indeed  those 
of  my  l6st  Lois.  I  believe  that  she  died  beneath  the 
knife  of  a  murderer,  but  by  whom  the  crime  was 
committed,  and  for  what  motive,  I  am  utterly  ignorant 
To  most  men  this  calamity  would  have  been  sufficiently 
overwhelming;  but  I  am  destined  to  severer  trial. 
Blighted  in  character,  forbidden  to  fulfil  my  sacred 
duties,  degraded  from  my  profession,  I  am  driven  out 
from  society  like  a  hunted  wolf.  I  am  old, — older  in 
sorrow  than  in  years,  broken  in  health  and  hopeless  in 
spirit.  Whither  I  shall  go  I  know  not — the  brand  of 
Cain  is  on  my  brow,  and  I  must  now  be  a  lonely  wan- 
d  -rer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  hiding  myself  in  the 
wilderness  from  the  scorn  and  execration  of  my  fel- 
lows." 


of  Texas.  The  traveler  was  bent  beneath  the  weight 
of  years,  his  hair  was  while  as  the  snow-drift,  and  hi* 
face  was  marked  with  deeper  lines  than  time's  hanJ 
could  ever  trace.  He  was  faint  and  weary,  and,  with 
a  stranger's  privilege,  he  paused  at  the  first  of  these 
cabins,  which  stood  a  little  in  advauee  of  the  village. 
It  was  near  nightfall,  and  the  fire  on  the  hearth  alone 
gave  light  to  the  dwelling  in  which  he  now  entered. 
A  man  of  athletic  form  was  crouched  beside  the 
embers,  with  his  elbows  leaning  on  his  knees,  and  his 
head  bowed  down  between  his  hands.  He  looked 
moodily  up  as  the  stranger  lifted  the  latch,  and  to  hit 
meek  claim  upon  that  hospitality  which  is  usually  so 
readily  answered  in  a  new  country,  he  coldly  re- 
plied : 

"  If  you  are  weary  you  can  rest  beside  my  fire  ; — 
if  you  want  food  you  must  seek  it  in  yonder  town.  It 
is  three  days  since  I  have  tasted  bread.  Hark !"  he 
added,  as  a  faint  moan  came  from  an  inner  room, 
»  death  is  busy  there, — my  wife, — " 

He  stopped,  his  voice  failed  bim,  and  bending  him- 
self down  as  if  some  sudden  pang  had  contracted  the 
iron  sinews  of  his  strong  frame,  he  wept  like  a  Terr 
child.  The  stranger  was  one  of  those  pilgrims  of 
modern  days,  who  go  abroad  into  all  lands,  teaching 
the  gospel,  even  as  did  the  apostles  of  old,  seeking 
neither  fee  nor  reward  save  in  the  hope  of  doing  good. 
His  soul  yearned  with  sympathy  towards  the  mourner, 
and  words  of  spiritual  consolation  were  upon  his  lips, 
when  he  was  harshly  silenced  by  his  ungracious  host. 

"  These  are  but  idle  words,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
cant  of  wheedling  priests,  who  dream  of  another  world, 
while  they  revel  in  the  enjoyments  of  this.  I  care 
not  for  your  visionary  future ;  give  me  back  the  light 
of  this  world, — the  hope  and  joy  of  my  present  life, — 
give  k*r  back  to  me,  and  I  ask  nothing  beyond.  If 
you  cannot  stave  off  death,  you  can  do  nothing  for 


» 


Some  ten  years  after  these  events,  (which  are  still 

well  remembered  in ,)  an  aged  man  was  seen 

slowly  wending  his  way  on  foot  towards  a  cluster  of 
rude  dwellings  which  marked  the  site  of  a  town,  des- 
tined to  beccm.'  somewhat  famous,  since,  in  the  annals 


me. 

A  feeble  voice  was  again  heard  faintly  calling,  and 
the  man  hastily  rose.  As  he  bent  his  stalwart  figure 
beneath  the  low  doorway  which  led  into  the  sick- 
chamber,  the  aged  missionary  looked  almost  with  ter- 
ror upon  the  man,  who,  strong  in  physical  life,  and 
daring  in  spirit,  could  presume  thus  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  unbelief,  and  scoff  at  the  thought  of  an 
eternity.  After  some  minutes  of  apparently  earnest 
conversation  with  some  person  within,  the  man  re- 
turned. 

"  You  are  a  clergyman,  are  you  not  ?"  said  he, 
abruptly. 

« I  am." 

"  And  you  are  sworn  to  keep  the  counsel  of  the 
dying  ?" 

"  I  am  not  of  that  faith  which  holds  to  the  efficacy 
of  confession." 

»  Fshaw, — I  care  nothing  about  creeds  ;  my  wife  w 
dying, — she  has  something  upon  her  conscience  which 
she  would  fain  divulge.  Will  you  swear  to  keep  ber 
secret  ?" 

<<  Her  sin  lies  between  herself  and  her  Maker  ;  its 
confession  to  mortal  ear  can  avail  her  little." 

« Bit    if    it    can    repair    the   wrong  done  to  the 
living?" 
j       "  Then  will  I  receive  it  most  willingly,  and  travel  to 
[  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  fulfil  her  wishes." 
]       »  You  speak  earnestly  ?" 
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"  I  speak  like  one  who  has  suffered  wronj,  and 
who  would  spare  others  from  the  gri*fs  which  have 
consumed  me." 

« There  is  one,"  said  the  man,  "  who  has  been 
deeply  wronged ;  I  have  never  repented  the  deed,  bat 
I  have  often  wished  that  it  had  been  done  more  openly. 
She  has  made  me  promise  that  I  would  reveal  the  tale, 
when  she  shall  be  no  longer  here  to  be  shamed  by  the 
disclosure,— yet  she  doubts  my  word,  or  perhaps  my 
power  to  fulfil  her  last  wishes.  She  would  fain  talk 
with  you,  and  perhaps  she  needs  such  consolation  in 
her  dying  hour,  as  only  a  priest  can  give.  To  me 
such  things  are  weaknesses ;  what  I  dare  do,  I  dare 
abide  by ; — if  I  offend  the  laws  of  the  land  I  am  ready 
to  brave  the  danger,  and  I  fear  nothing  from  the 
beings  of  an  unsubstantial  world.  But  women  are 
different ;  they  may  be  tempted  to  sin,  but  they  can- 
not be  hardened  against  remorse.  Swear  to  me  that 
you  will  never  reveal  the  secret  save  to  the  person 
whom  she  shall  name." 

"  You  shall  have  the  solemn  promise  of  a  man  who 
dares  not  lie  before  his  Maker,  and  if  I  keep  not  such 
a  pledge,  neither  would  I  respect  an  oath." 

"  Enough, — you  will  find  her  in  yonder  chamber  ; 
I  have  no  fancy  to  hear  the  tale,— it  seems  blacker  in 
the  telling  than  in  the  acting ; — I  am  going  for  a  neigh- 
bor, who  will  be  needed  here  ere  the  morning 
dawns." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  flung  a  pile  of  fag* 
gots  upon  the  hearth,  and  strode  hastily  from  the 
room.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  smothered  fire,  the 
missionary  saw,  as  he  approached  the  bed,  the  outline 
of  an  extended  form,  but  the  face  was  hidden  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pillow.  He  sat  down  beside  the 
dying  woman  and  listened  to  her  tale  of  secret  sin 


and  late  remorse.  At  first  he  listened  calmly,  as  it 
little  interested  in  the  history  of  early  trials  and 
domestic  discomforts,  but  suddenly  he  started  as  if  an 
adder  had  stung  him.  With  a  strong  effort  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  again  bent  eagerly  towards  the 
feeble  voice,  which  now  rapidly  poured  into  his  ear 
the  guilty  story.  He  heard  of  a  marriage  entered  into 
from  pride  and  pique, — of  wrong  afterwards  djne  to  a 
trusting  husband,— of  a  mother  leaving  her  helpless 
babe,  and  going  forth  in  midnight  flight  with  the  lover 
of  her  youth.  Stirless,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  the 
missionary  listened  to  the  tale  of  his  own  withering 
wrongs. 

"  Promise  me,"  said  the  dying  woman,  "  that  you 
will  carry  these  tidings  to  the  husband  whom  I  have 
betrayed.  I  have  been  happy,  oh  !  too  happy,  in  my 
sinful  life,  but  now,  when  death  stands  beside  me,  I 
feel  that  I  must  seek  to  win  his  forgiveness/' 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Lois  Lay  ton,  may 
God  forgive  you  this  cruel  wrong,  but  I  never  can !" 
he  exclaimed.  At  that  instant,  a  sudden  burst  of  flame 
upon  the  hearth,  revealed  to .  each  the  changed  and 
faded,  yet  unforgotten  face  of  the  other.  It  was  a 
fearful  revelation  of  a  long-hidden  mystery,  for  Her- 
bert Wilton  had  now  listened  to  the  death«bed  confes- 
sion of  her  for  whose  sake  he  was  a  branded  and  a 
desolate  man. 

When  Ralph  Holford  returned,  he  found  her  whom 
he  called  his  wife  lying  cold  and  dead  upon  her  pil- 
low, while  the  missionary  had  disappeared.  A  night 
of  frightful  storm  came  on,  and  on  the  morrow  the 
body  of  the  stranger  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a 
swollen  and  turbid  stream,  some  miles  distant  from 
the  settlement.  The  wronger  and  the  wronged  had 
met  only  in  life's  last  moment. 


FALL    OF    PALMYRA. 


BT     JOSEPH     ALLISON,     ISQ 


Palmyba  once  robed  in  beauty  and  light, 
Reared  proudly  her  head  resplendent  in  might, 
Her  sons  were  all  gallant,  her  daughters  all  fair, 
They  dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  they  thought  not  of  care ; 
Far  scattered  around  o'er  the  wide-spreading  plain, 
Her  temples,  her  palaces  stretched  to  the  main, 
Her  glittering  spires  reared  boldly  on  high, 
Their  heads  toward  heaven— shot  up  to  the  sky, 
As  though  hast'ning  to  catch  the  first  golden  ray, 
Of  the  sun's  brightest  beams,  proud  King  of  the  day. 
Her  beauty,  alas,  is  now  withered  and  gone, 
She  lives  but  in  story,  she 's  known  but  in  song ; 
The  wild  Arab  haunts  her  n»w  desolate  home, 
'Mid  her  ruins  he  stalks,  unknowing— unknown ; 
He  shouts  to  the  wild  winis  so  chainless  and  free; 
He  gazes  around,  but  no  form  can  he  see, 
3<tve  the  shadows  that  length'niug  far  o'er  the  plain, 
Or  the  ghosts  that  his  mind  conjures  up  of  the  slain; 
H^w  changed  is  she  now — lnw  altered  the  sight, 
Wh«su  Zenobia  her  queen  rode  forth  in  her  might, 


Her  conquering  legions  led  on  to  the  fijrht. 
In  defence  of  her  home,  her  Gods,  and  her  right ; 
Away  in  the  van,  'mid  the  thickest  of  strife, 
Where  they  cared  not  for  limb  and  thought  not  of  Ufa 
Zenobia  rode  there  like  the  goddess  of  war, 
Uiuheathed  her  bright  sabre  that  gleamed  from  afar, 
'Till  her  banner  unfnrl'd  in  triumph  would  wave, 
O'er  the  scene  of  her  conquest,  the  home  of  her  brar : : 
Her  course  was  still  onward,  'mid  carnage  and  bio  k1. 
As  on  rolls  the  deep— yet  more  deep  swelling  flood 
As  through  the  billows  raging  foam, 
The  galley  leaps  to  reach  her  home, 
And  from  its  bold  and  dauntless  prow, 
The  hissing  waves  in  triumph  throw, 
And  like  a  conqueror  proudly  ride, 
Upou  its  vex'd  and  angry  tide : 
Or  like  a  blazing  fiery  star, 
That  sheds  its  brilliant  light  afar, 
When  shooting  madly  from  its  sphere, 
It  fills  the  iainJ  with  sudJeu  fear! 
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Illumes  the  darken'd  vault  of  heaven, 
Shows  where  its  angry  bolt  was  driven. — 

But  hark !  'tis  the  voice  of  the  Eephyr's  soft  sigh 

As  it  whispers  that  naught,  but  peace  dra\*eth  nigh. 

From  Palmyra's  halls  steal  the  musical  strains, 

The  shouts  of  the  revellers  burst  o'er  the  plains, 

Brave  men  and  fair  women,  now  mingle  their  mirth, 

Deep,  deep  do  they  drink  of  the  pleasures  of  earth  : 

Hark  again !  how  changed,  how  altered  those  sounls, 

The  wild  winds  broke  loose  in  their  frolicsome  bouu  Is 

Shake  the  temples  of  mirth ;  and  now  'mid  the  glee, 

The  inmates  look  out— and  yet  nothing  they  see  : 

They  return  to  their  dance,  and  mock  at  their  fear, 

They  toss  the  red  wine  cup  high,  high  in  the  air. 

Bright  eyes  flash  their  fire  and  lips  whisper  love, 

That  dream  not  of  wrath  that  is  gath'ring  above. 

And  soon  on  the  heads  in  its  fury  will  burst, 

Of  those  whom  the  Lord  in  his  anger  hath  curst. 

>Tis  the  time  of  their  joy,  for  the  Queen  hath  returned, 

A  proud  one  her  favor  had  vauntingly  spurn'd, 

As  a  captive  now  graces  her  conqu'ring  train, 

His  country  in  ruins,— his  brave  ones  are  slain, 

Who  robb'd  of  his  throne  by  Palmyra's  queen, 

None  to  rescue  with  sword  or  with  money  redeem. 

The  tempest  now  rages— the  voice  of  its  roar, 

Some  whisper,  that  they  ne'er  heard  such  sounds  of  yore, 

Like  the  howling  of  wind  and  pelting  of  rain, 

Yet  louder,  more  loud  than  the  thundering  main 

When  lashed  into  fury— it  falls  on  their  ear, 

As  onward — advancing  it  draweth  more  near ; 

Each  voice  is  now  hushed  in  the  glittering  hall, 

For  fear  hath  cast  o'er  them  its  funeral  pall. 

But  what  mean  those  cries  that  now  peal  through  the  street, 

The  moving  of  men  swift  hast'ning  to  meet, 

It  bursts  from  their  lip  like  a  voice  from  the  dead 

A  shout  that  is  filled  with  nothing  but  dread, 

"  Aurelian  draws  near,  see !  see  !  from  afar  ! 

Look  !  there !  there !  approaches  his  conquering  car, 

His  bright  eagles  rear'd  high  now  flash  in  the  sun ; 

Onward !  yet  onward  they  march !  they  come !  they  come !" 

Palmyra  now  wakes  from  her  slumber  of  death, 
She  pants  for  the  battle  nor  feareth  its  breath, 
Her  warriors  ride  forth  in  their  power  and  might, 
Their  cry  is  for  vengeance,  "  on,  on  to  the  fight  :" 
Zenobia  leads  the  van  in  her  beauty  and  pride, 
Her  eye  flashes  fire,  and  fast  by  her  side. 
Rifles  her  Zabdas  the  brave,  the  dreaded  in  war, 
Whose  sword  like  the  lightning  that  flashes  afar, 


Points  the  foe  to  his  doom  of  anguish  and  blood, 

Prepare  for  the  wolf  and  the  raven  their  food. 

Throw  open  the  gates  ye  cowards  she  cried, 

Our  hearts  are  undaunted,  our  arms  are  not  tied, 

The  course  of  your  Roman  who  jouraied  so  far, 

Shall  not  be  impeded  by  bolt  or  by  bar, 

But  welcome  his  hosts  to  the  swords  of  my  brave, 

In  the  desert  we  '11  dig  for  yon  proud  ones  a  grave. 

Give  them  for  a  feast  to  the  beast  of  the  plain, 

Who  shall  drink  to  their  fill— the  blood  of  the  slain ; 

Not  one  of  them  all  shall  be  left  to  return, 

From  my  own  lips  shall  Rome  their  history  learn, 

When  a  victor  I  knock  at  her  gates  and  demand, 

A  tribute  for  you,  my  all  conquering  band : 

Then  on,  lo  \  they  come,  now  your  altars  defend, 

Odenatus  from  on  high  will  victory  send, 

To  those  who  stood  round  him  'mid  darkness  and  doubt, 

But  listen,  "  Aurelian  forever"  they  shout : 

'Tis  their  death  dirge,  then  cry,  cry  aloud  in  your  might, 

For  o'er  you  shall  gather  the  darkness  of  night. 

As  meet  the  sur-charg'd  electric  clouds  of  heaven, 

When  tempest  toss'd,  in  fearful  fury  driven, 

Pour  through  boundless  space  their  floods  of  living  fire, 

Shake  the  solid  earth  with  their  resounding  ire  ; 

So  met  the  embattled  legions  on  the  plain, 

Where  heaps  on  heaps  of  mangled  corpses  slain, 

Bespeak  the  mad  fury  of  the  fearful  hour. 

When  armies  test  their  nearly  equal 'd  dowct  ; 

Day  succeeds  to  day  and  night  succeeds  to  night, 

Doubtful  yet  remains  the  issue  of  the  fight  ; 

Aurelian  strives  for  conquest  and  renown, 

Zenobia  for  her  kingdom  and  her  crown ; 

As  fast  descending  from  the  craggy  height. 

Pours  the  wild  torrent  resistless  in  its  might, 

So  rushed  Palmyra's  braves  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Echoing  their  battle  cry,  "  away !  away," 

Drove  back  the  Roman  in  his  pride  of  power ; 

Amazed  Aurelian  sees  his  eagles  lower 

And  stung  to  the  soul  he  hears  the  taunting  cry, 

"  Behold  the  Imperial  legions  how  they  fly," 

Then  rushing  like  a  mad  lion  on  his  prey ; 

Back  rolls  the  dread  tide  of  war  and  saves  the  day 

All,  all  is  lost,  Zenobia  turns  in  flight, 

And  Zabdas  has  fallen  'mid  the  thickest  fight. 

The  battle  is  o'er,  its  voice  is  now  hushed. 
The  queen  of  the  desert  is  crushed  to  the  dust, 
Palmyra,  now  bow'd  to  the  conqueror'*  might, 
Pass'd  away  as  passes  the  visions  of  night. 


SONNET    FROM    PETRARCH. 


BT      VARY      G.      WILLS, 


"  Quel  rosignuol  che  si  toave  piagne." 


Sad  Philomel  lament*  in  lays  of  lrwe. 
Haply  his  mate,  perchance  his  callow  voting, 
And  fills  the  heavens  and  every  verdant  grove 
With  strains  so  tender,  soft,  and  sweetly  sung. 
He  bears  me  company  through  all  the  night, 
Seeming  to  mourn  with  me  my  long  lost  fair : 
There  is  but  him  to  pity  my  sad  plight, 


Who  found  Death  would  not  e'*»n  n  go^e**  spare: 
Who  would  have  thought  he  could  obscure 
Those  orbs  as  brilliant  as  the  sun  at  nnon  ? 
How  he  deludes  himself  who  is  too  sure  ! 
Alas !  with  bitter  tears  I  've  proved  too  soon. 
What  cruel  fate  would  have  me  learn  to  know- 
No  joy,  no  hope,  is  lasting  here  below ! 


WINNING    THE    LOST    GAME 


OR,    UNDER   THE   MISLETOE. 


BY     S.     TER1BTT. 


(See  Plate.) 


'•  The  misletoe  hun?,"  not  "  in  the  castle  ball,*' 

but  from  the  roof  of  a  homely  cottage  in  a  remote  part 

of  Glo'stershire.    It  was  Christmas  Eve.    My  readers 

this  side  the    Atlantic,  may  not  be  aware   that,  in 

England,  it  is  the  custom  at  Christmas  time,  among 

the  middle  and  lower  classes,  to  adorn  the  walls  with 

sprigs  of  holly,  the  beautiful,   bright  red  berries  of 

which  give  a  lively  and  cheerful  aspect  to  the  dingiest 

apartment.     It  is  also  usual  to  hang  from  the   roof  a 

tolerably  large  misletoe  bush,  which  has  a  talismanic 

property  in  that  it  gives  the  swains  the  privilege  ot 

kissing  every  rustic  belle  that  they  can  draw,  or  catch, 

under  the  ma^ic  bough ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  that 

the  manner  in  which  such  kisses  are  received,  clearly 

indicates  the  damsel's  "  likes  and  dislikes,1'  the  lovers 

are  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  avail  themselves 

of  the  misletoe  privilege,  because  the   rt  pulse  which 

they  then  meet,  saves  them  from  a  more   disagreeable 

verbal  one,  or  the  encouragement  confirms  hopes  that 

have  been  previously  formed. 

Christmas,  in  England,  is  a  season  of  festivity  to 
all  classes.     The  high  and  low — rich  and  poor — all 
seem  to  have  their  hearts  warmed  and  opened  to  their 
fellow  men.     Families,  that  have  been  separated  the 
whole  year,  male*  an  effort  to  draw  around  the  parent 
hearth  at  that  season  of  rejoicing, — the  thrifty  trades- 
man  partially  forgets  his  gains,  the  bankrupt  one  his 
anticipated  troubles,  and  none  but  the  most  miserable, 
or  the  most  degraded,  are  exempt  from  that  general 
lighting  up   of  the  brighter   part  of  humanity,  conse- 
quent upon  the  Christmas  holidays.    Each  house  offers 
to  its  inhabitants  and  visitors  the  best  cheer  its  owner 
can  afford.     How  that  cheer  differs — how  many  and 
varied  are  its  grades— how  little  the  rich  spare  from 
their  superfluity  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  is   not  now  my  subject.     I  would  take  my 
reader   into  a  cottage,  assuring  him  that  although  in 
such  places  there  may  not  be  found  the  dainties  nor 
the  elegancies  of  life,  there  will  always  be  discovered 
a  hearty,  honest  welcome,  not  the  less  sincere  because 
uttered  in  unpolished  language, — true  politeness  eman- 
ates from  kind  feeling  and  good  nature. 

Dune  Rogers  lived  in  a  village  some  forty  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  County  of  Gloucestershire,  as 
far  removed  from  the  polish  of  civilized  society  as  the 
extreme  point  of  the  far  west.  The  old  lady  had 
lived  to  see  her  son  and  his  wife  in  the  grave,  when 
ihe  easmined  the  care  of  two  children  left  by  them, 
me  a  girl  nearly  arrived  at  womanhood,  the  other  a 
ittle  boy,  much  younger.  The  Dame  had  long  been 
i  widow,  and  supported  herself  by  knitting — an  occu- 
pation in  which  she  was  materially  assisted  by  her 
;rau»d-d&  ughter. 
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The  girl  bad  become  a  fine  young  woman,  the  boy 
a  strapping,  laughter-loving  urchin,  and  eighty  winters 
had  left  their  many  wrinkles  and  strong  lines  upon  the 
old  lady,  when  we  find  them  in  their  cottage  on 
Christmas  Eve,  with  one  addition  to  their  party,  almost 
their  only  friend,  no  less  a  personage  than  Ralph  Hop- 
kins, the  suitor  of  Amy  Rogers.  Ralph  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  an  accepted  suitor,  for,  though  he  had 
often  pressed  Amy  hard  to  speak  the  decisive  word,  he 
had  as  yet  been  unable  to  get  a  definite  acceptance, 
although  her  general  manner  was  such  that  the  sturdy 
yeoman  justly  considered  he  had  little  cause  to  de- 
spair. 

There  seemed  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way,— 
Dame  Rogers  would  not  leave  her  cottage,  in  which 
she  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  and  which  was  en- 
deared to  her  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  long  and 
chequered  life  ;  although  Ralph's  mother,  who  lived 
with  him  in  his  snug  farm-house,  had  repeatedly 
pointed  out  how  comfortably  they  could  make  one 
family,  and  Ralph  had  urged  his  suit  to  the  same  pur- 
pose over  and  over  again. 

Old  Dame  Rogers  had  one  foible,  common  to  nearly 
all  the  old  ladies  of  England ;  she  was  passionately 
fend  of  cards.  <<  AU  feme"  was  her  glory,  "  high, 
low,  Jack  and  the  game,1'  her  Eutopia !  All  festivals 
must  be  indicated  by  card  playing,  and  as  Amy  was 
not  only  naturally  sweet  tempered,  but  felt  bound  by 
her  grandmother's  kindness  to  bear  with  her  infirmi- 
ties, she  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  her  inclinations. 
Thus,  on  Christmas  Eve,  although  the  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  Amy  bad  partially  agreed  with  Ralph 
that  she  would  stroll  out  toward  the  farm-house,  about 
the  time  that  he  was  to  leave  home,  she  sat  down 
without  a  murmur  to  play  'with  her  grandmother,  who, 
besides  being  somewhat  slow  in  her  conceptions  of  the 
various  points  of  the  game,  suffered  from  a  lamenta- 
ble and  uncontrolable  drowsiness. 

Virtue  never  goes  unrewarded  it  is  said,  and  Amy's 
forbearance  was  speedily  repaid  by  the  entrance  of 
her  rustic  lover. 

Pass  we  over  the  hearty  greeting  and  seasonable 
wishes  of  the  good-natured  yeoman.  Game  after 
game  was  played  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  old 
lady,  who,  though  sleeping  half  her  time,  and  holding 
much  worse  cards  than  Amy,  nevertheless  contrived 
to  win  nine-tenths  of  the  games.  Whether  this  arose 
from  Amy's  bad  play,  or  from  her  interest  in  the 
whispered  conversation  of  Ralph,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  decide.  After  the  luxuries  usual  at  such  times — a 
plentiful  supply  of  toast  and  cider,  warmed  with  and 
hot  poker — Ralph  got  up  to  leave,  yet  lingering  as 
lover*  only  linger,  he  pretended  to  be  deeply  anxious 
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for  Amy  to  win  the  last  game,  and,  leaning  over  her, 
under  the  assumed  intention  of  showing  which  card 
she  should  play,  contrived,  whilst  the  grandmother 
unsuspiciously  dozed  over  her  cards,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  over-hanging  misletoe,  to  snatch  a  warm  kiss 
from  the  laughing  and  blushing  Amy,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  her  urchin  brother. 

Ralph  passed  over  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
between  his  own  house  and  the  cottage  of  Amy,  with 
that  quick,  buoyant  step,  belonging  to  good  health,  and 
a  consciousness  of  being  beloved  by  the  object  of  his 
affection.  Arrived  at  home,  he  sat  an  hour  gossiping 
with  his  mother  about  the  arrangements  of  the  mor- 
row— Amy  and  her  relatives  were  to  spend  the  day 
with  them — and,  after  all  the  important  subjects  there- 
with connected  were  settled,  he  went  out  to  look  round 
his  premises,  as  was  his  general  custom,  before 
retiring  to  rest.  The  first  thing  which  caught  his  at- 
tention, was  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  direction  of  the 
village — the  fears  of  the  lover  were  immediately 
aroused,  and  the  more  steadily  he  gazed,  the  more 
was  he  convinced  that  the  fire  was  at  Dame  Rogers's. 
To  call  his  mother,  to  receive  an  opinion  from  her 
confirming  his  own,  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
then  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  village  with  a  speed 
which  the  vigor  of  manhood,  urged  by  the  anxiety  and 
fears  of  love,  could  alone  equal,  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  The  distance  between  the  two  houses 
had  probably  never  before  been  passed  in  so  short  a 
time,  each  step  confirmed  Ralph's  fears,  and  when  he 
stood  before  the  cottage,  be  found  the  lower  part  en* 
veloped  in  flames,  which  were  wreathing  round  the 
windows  of  the  sleeping  rooms,  as  though  impatient 
to  devour  the  unconscious  occupants. 

Ralph  shouted  aloud  to  the  sleepers  and  the  neigh- 
bors, but,  before  they  could  be  aroused,  the  flames  had 
entirely  destroyed  the  stairs,  and  had  so  surrounded 
the  window  of  the  second  floor,  that  escape,  even  that 
way,  if  much  longer  delayed,  would  be  doubtful. 
Ralph  had  procured  a  ladder,  and  raised  it  to  the  win- 
dow, to  which  Amy  had  come  and  told  him  that  she 
could    not    awake    her    grandmother.     The    lover's 


■  anxiety  overcame  his  scruples  as  to  propriety,  and   be 
rushed  up  the  ladder,  wrapped  the  old  lady  in  blankets, 

resigning 


and  bore   her  down, 


her  to  some  of   the 


neighbors,  who  conveyed  her    to  the  nearest  boose. 
Amy's  situation  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  more 
perilous ;  the  fire  had  spread  round  the  house ;  the 
outer  walls  were  one  sheet  of  fire  ;  the  room  in  which 
she  was,  suffocatingly  hot  with  smoke  and  bursting 
flames ;  while  around  the  window  the   blaze  was  so 
fierce  and  high,  that  the  villagers  strove  to  dissuade 
Ralph  from  a^ain  attempting  to  enter.     Ralph,  how- 
ever, was  no  coward,  and  would,  to  save  a  life,  have 
encountered  similar  danger  at  any  time  ;  but  to  save 
Amy  he  would  have  gone  to  certain  death.     He  was 
soon  in  the  room,  and  taking  off  his   rough   over-coat, 
wrapped  it  carefully  around  her,  then  telling  the  boy 
to  follow  him  cautiously,  he  took  Amy  in  his  arms,  and 
boldly  walking  through  the  blazing  window,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  ground  and  depositing  his  precious 
burthen  in  safety.     They  were  not  a  minute  too  soon, 
for  the  next  moment  the  floor  fell  in,  and  the  whole 
cottage,  was  a  mass  of  flame. 

In  the  country,  a  fire  creates  infinitely  more  alarm, 
and  excites  infinitely  greater  sympathy  for  the  sufferers 
than  in  cities.  Dame  Rogers's  neighbors  vied  with 
each  other  in  attending  to  the  immediate  wants  of  her- 
self and  grandchildren.  On  Christmas  morning  they 
were  removed  to  Ralph  Hopkins's,  and  if  before  the 
accident  Ralph  bad  little  cause  to  fear  his  success, 
that  success  was  rendered  perfectly  certain,  by  Amy's 
tearful  gratitude  for  saving  herself  and  relatives. 

As  the  old  adage  says  "  't  is  an  ill-wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,"  so,  that  sad  as  was  Dame  Rogers's 
misfortune,  Ralph  Hopkins  did  not  much  regret  it, 
because  the  destruction  of  the  cottage  did  away  with 
the  only  impediment  to  his  marriage,  with  Amy 
an  event  which  took  place  only  a  few  weeks  subse- 
quent to  the  fire. 

In  Ralph's  mother,  Dame  Rogers  found  a  congenial 
spirit,  and  the  two  old  ladies  enjoy  their  game  together, 
while  Amy  darns  hef  stockings,  and  Ralph  smokes  his 
pipe,  each  and  all  perfectly  happy. 
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TO     MISS    SUSAN    C 


BT      LEWIS      T.      VOIOT. 


As  nature's  wildings,  all  unnnrsed  by  art, 
In  myriads  bloom  to  deck  the  vernal  earth, 
Unnumber'd  virtues  thus  within  thy  heart 
Spontaneous  spring  to  glad  us  by  their  birth, 

Could  but  thy  kindly  feeling— gentle  thought, 
Appear  to  natural  sight,  as  to  the  mind, 


What  glorious  flowers  would  o'er  thy  path  be  wronght, 
Around  thy  brow  what  lovely  wreaths  be  twmei 

And,  fragrant,  lady !  as  such  flowers  would  prove, 
Ever  would  we  have  thy  bright  pathway  given, 
Bleas'd  may  it  he  with  health,  friends,  sm'ling  love, 
And  that  all  priceless  pearl— eure  hope  of  Heaven. 


FREEDOM'S     WATCHWORD, 


BT      MISS      J.      C.      DINVI1. 

"  Give  as  liberty,  or  give  as  death." — Patrice  Husky. 


Thet  stood  together  side  by  side,  within  the  halls  of  state, 
The  proudest  ones  of  all  the  land,  the  gifted,  and  the  great, 
The  gray-haired  statesman,  who  had  learned  his  every 

thought  to  hide, 
And  he  who   dark  deception's  wiles,  would  scorn  for 

very  pride, 
The  energetic  soul  was  there,  the  will  for  action,  when 
The  occasion  matched  the  mighty  mind,  all  stood'  together 

then— 
But  silence  was  upon  each  tongae,  and  darkness  on  each 

brow, 
What  mighty  spell  o'ershadows  them,  that  all  are  silent 

now? 

A  mighty  spell,  indeed !  a  spell  has  fallen  upon  each  brain, 
As  memory  conjures  np,  and  links  the  chain  of  love  again,— 
The  Past— the  mighty  Past  is  there,  magnificent  and  lone, 
And  old  affection  takes  her  seat,  upon  the  phantom  throne, 
And  points  with  trembling  hand  to  days— days  passed  for- 
ever by 
When  hand  was  clasped  by  kindred  hand,  and  eye  met 
kindred  eye, 

How  could  they  throw  aside  the  chain,  or  how  unloose  the 
band. 

That  bound  them  to  the  parent  stem,  the  far-famed  mother 

land. 

And  on  the  fame  of  other  years,  remembrance  look'd  with 
pride, 

When  brave  hearts  undivided,  stood  together  side  by  side ; 

When  brave  men  smiled,  to  see,  beneath  the  forest's  shining 
leaf, 

Where  gleaming  orbs  of  fire  bespoke,  the  dark-brow'd 
Indian  chief; 

And  rising  in  illusive  shape,  as  if  their  eyes  to  mock, 

They  see  the  feather'd  arrow  strike,— the  glittering  toma- 
hawk,— 

Ah !   mutual  danger  met,  endeared  them  to  each  other, 

more 
Than  all  the  pleasures  they  had  quafFd,  upon  the  banquet- 
floor. 

Those  dreams  are  broken— gone  the  Past,  and  gone  her 

magic  thrall, 
When  one  arises  in  the  midst  the  noblest  of  them  all,— 
"  Thoa  think'st  of  a  worn-out  world,  thou  dweller  of  the 

new, 
And  of  her  glory  too,  perchance— but  is  it  shared  by  you? 
No  !  ask  the  slave  that  in  the  mine,  toils  thro'  unending 

night, 
[f  the  gold  he  seeks  for,  gives  him  joy  because  that  gold  is 

bright? 
We  for  her  glory  straggle  on,  down  to  Destruction's  waves, 
What  does  it  matter?  she  is  great!  and  are  we  not  her 

slaves? 

'  Ye  think  upon  the  Past  ;  now  turn,  and  on  the  Present 

think: 
•V©  ask   her  for  affection's  cup,  she  gives  us  scorn  to 

drink  !— 
tat  four-fold  shall  it  be  Teturn'd,  amid  the  battle's  glare, 
Ve  '11  tear  a  nation  from  her  grasp,  and  shame  shall  be  her 

share : 


No  king  conferring  rank  or  shame,  with  vacillating  breath 
No  stronger  than  mine  own ! — but  give  us  Liberty  or  Death." 

Then  thriilingly  to  every  cheek  the  crimson  blood  upsprang, 
And  each  one  started  to  his  feet  as  if  a  trumpet  rang, — 
Firm  is  each  lip,  and  fixed  and  bright  the  lustre  of  each  eye, 
And  wildly  throbs  each  beating  heart,  impetuous  and  high- 
While  murmurs  rise  around,  at  first  low  as  the  breezes  hum, 
But  gathering  strength  as  they  advance,  like  wild  sea-waves 

they  come 
Swelling  into  one  mighty  shout,  given  with  unfaltering 

breath — 
"  We  '11  stand  together — give  to  us,  give  Liberty  or  Death." 

And  fast  and  far  like  hurrying  winds  across  the  tossing  sea, 
Abroad  through  all  the  land  it  went  that  watch- word  of  the 

free— 
The  preacher  in  his  pulpit  stood,  in  silence  and  alone, 
There  came  upon  his  musing  ear,  a  strange,  a  startling  tone, 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  it  came  from  there, 
He  lifted  up  his  heart  to  heaven  in  deep  and  solemn  prayer. 
"  We  ask  not  Pride,  nor  gorgeous  Pomp,  nor  Glory's  fading 

wreath — 
We  ask  not  these    but  give,  oh !  give  us  Liberty  or  Death." 

And  they— the  hardiest  of  the  land,— eons  of  the  mountain 

soil, 
Whose  hearts  were  strong  with  courage,  and  whose  hands 

were  hard  with  toil, 
Ah  !  honored  be  those  dauntless  men — the  brave,  the  truly 

free, 
Honored  be  they— except  to  God,  to  none  they  bend  the 

knee! — 
The  ploughs  were  left  within  the  field, — the  furrow  was 

not  done, 
Down  dropp'd  at  once  each  implement,  and  up  rose  every  one, 
"  If  we  are  slaves,  alike  to  us  rich  soil  or  barren  heath, 
We  '11  strike  for  both,  and  freely  alike  for  Liberty  or  Death." 

And  he  whose  voice  was  heard  alone  amid  the  battle-blast, 
Whose  form  was  only  seen  amid  war's  whirlwind  as  it 

pass'd, 
The  forest  was  his  tower  by  day,  by  night  it  was  a  flame, 
The  Briton  saw  the  light  arise  and  shouted  Marion's  name ! 
Bold  man — the  gallant  leader  of  a  gallant  little  band, 
Thou  wert  among  the  first  that  snatch'd  the  flaming  fire- 
brand, 
"  Ay !  let  us  live  the  patriot's  life,  or  yield  the  patriot's 

breath, 
We  ask  no  other  terms — then  strike  for  Liberty  or  Death." 

And  should'st  thou  ask  if  victory  went  onward  in  their 
track ; 

Proud  Saratoga's  rocky  plains  might  give  the  answer  back ! 

There  Britain,  there  thy  bravest  ones,  life's  history  hurried 
through, 

Lay  down  upon  their  cold  hard  beds,  damp  with  the  moun- 
tain dew,    • 

And  Bennington  might  tell  a  tale,  the  number  of  the  foe,— 

And  Trenton,  too,  might  speak  of  tracks  upon  her  fields  of 
snow! 

And  Yorktown's  shatter'd  walls  might  tell  of  wounds  and 
yielding  breath, 


Ve  'It  be  a  nation  of  ourselves— have  glory  of  our  own, 
Ve  *U  win  it  for  no  other  land,  no  monarch  on  his  throne—  i  Amid  the  stern  triumphant  shout  of  "  Liberty  or  Death." 
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SHAKSPEARE    GALLERY    OF    BEAUTY.— NO.   VII. 


BI     HENB.Y    D.     COOKB 


OPHELIA. 


(See  Plate.) 


In  the  traT*dy  of  Hamlet,  which  we  consider  the 
matter-piece  of  the  "  world's  poet,"  there   U  a  won- 
derful  diversity    of    character,    and   equally    various 
modifications   of   feeling,   which    excite    the    deepest 
interest,  and  appeal   to  almost  every  passion  of  the 
human  heart.  The  mind  recoils  at  the  hidden  treachery 
and  guilt  of  the  false  king,  and  the  perjured  queen ;  it 
looks  through  their  external  assumption  of  calmness, 
upon  their  hearts,  blackened  by  crime,  and  writhing 
with  remorse  and  secret  fear.     We  are  relieved  from 
this  contemplation  of  their  deeper  g  lilt  by  the   intro- 
duction of  Polonius— "  a  knave  of  lighter   dye" — at 
whom  we  are  at  times  disposed  to  laugh,  and  at  times 
to  applaud,  as  with  the  conceited  garulousaess  of  age, 
he  *<■  discourses  mingled  wisdom  and  folly."     Again, 
the  impetuous  grief  of  Laertes    when  he   hears  the 
death  of  his  father,  or  mourns  his  dead  sister,  arouses 
our  sympathy ;  but  among  all  these  emotions,  which 
alternately  hold  the  ascendency,  none  exert  so  complete 
sway  over  the  mind  and  heart,  as  those  excited  by  the 
character  of  Hamlet     We  participate  in  his  fearful 
awe,  at  the  re-appearance  of  his  murdered  father — we 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  gloomy  resolves  for  re- 
venge, and  are  then  thrown  back  to  gaze  with  mingled 
interest  and  fear  upon  the   "  wreck  which  madness 
makes,"  until  we  find  ourselves  again  insensibly  car- 
ried along  by  the  same  current  of  passion  which  swept 
away  his  reason.     From  this  violent   storm   of   re- 
vengeful grief,  it  is  a  relief  to  tarn  to  the  mild  and 
gentle  character  of  Ophelia.     Bat  it  is  not  this  con- 
trast alone  which  excites  oar  interest.     By  the.  com- 
mand of  her  father,   Ophelia,  though  contrary  to  the 
promptings  of  her  heart,  discountenances  the   suit  of 
Hamlet.     The  trial  is  a  severe  one,  and  though  she 
passes  through  the  ordeal,  "  grief  sets  his  signet  upon 
her  brow,"  and  the  calm  serenity  of  her  life  is  broken. 
The  death  of  her  father,  soon  after,  is  a  shock  too 
great  to  be  borne  after  the  recent  events.     Hie  weight 
of  her  calamities  presses  upon  her  tender  heart ; — the 
tendrils  which  affection  had  entwined  around  it,  are 
broken,  and,  as  they  part  asunder,  the  moorings  of 
reason  give  way,  and  she  floats,  a  wreck  upon  the 
dark  waters  of  insanity.     Here  it  is  that  oar  sympa- 
thies are  moat  excited — for  we  are  looking  upon  the 
consequences  of  the   crimes  of  others,  visited   upon 
unoffending  innocence ;  we  behold  the  ruin  of  beauty, 
beautiful  even  in  ruin ! 

«  Ophelia's  madness  is  not  the  suspension,  but  the 
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utter  destruction  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  it  is  the 
total  imbecility,  which,  as  medical  people  well  know, 
too  frequently  follows  some  terrible  shock  to  ths 
spirits.  Constance  is  frantic  ;  Lear  is  mad ;  Ophelia 
is  interne.  Her  sweet  mind  lies  in  fragments  before 
us—a  pitiful  spectacle !  Her  wild,  rambling  fancies ; 
her  quick  transitions  from  gaiety  to  sadness— each 
equally  purposeless  and  causeless;  her  snatches  of 
old  ballads,  such  as,  perhaps,  her  nurse  sang  her  to 
sleep  with  in  her  infancy— are  all  so  true  to  the  life, 
that  we  forget  to  wonder,  and  can  only  weep.  It 
belonged  to  Shakspeare  alone,  so  to  temper  such  a 
picture,  that  we  can  endure  to  dwell  upon  it : — 

'  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself, 
She  turns  to  favor  and  to  prettiness.' 

"  That  in  her  madness  she  should  exchange  her  bash- 
ful silence  for  empty  babbling,  her  sweet  maidenly  de- 
meanor for  the  impatient  restlessness  that  spurns  at 
straws,  and  say  and  sing  precisely  what  she  never 
would,  or  could  have  uttered,  had  she  been  in  posses- 
sion of  her  reason,  is  so  far  from  being  an  impropriety, 
that  it  is  an  additional  stroke  of  nature  It  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of 'this  species  of  insanity,  at  we  are 
assured  by  physicians." — Mrs.  Jameson. 

We  conclude  by  extracting  the  following  from 
Verplanck's  Illustrated  Shakspeare. 

«  Over  her,  <  the  sweet  Ophelia,9  even  Johnson 
descends  from  his  stern  censorship  to  mourn  as  <  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the  pious ;' 
while  Hazlitt,  in  a  strain  of  passionate  eloquence, 
exclaims :  <  Ophelia  is  a  character  almost  too  exqui- 
sitely touching  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Ob,  rose  of  May  ! 
Oh,  flower  too  soon  faded  !  Her  love,  her  madness, 
and  her  death,  are  described  with  the  truest  touches  of 
tenderness  and  pathos.  It  is  a  character  which 
nobody  bat  Shakspeare  could  have  drawn  in  the  way 
he  has  done ;  and  to  the  conception  of  which,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  approach,  except  in  some  of  the  old 
romantic  ballads.' 

"  Mrs.  Jameson,  after  having  pourtrayed,  with 
great  beauty  and  truth,  the  effect  of  Ophelia's  charac- 
ter, has,  with  equal  delicacy  of  discrimination,  shown 
the  principle  by  which  that  effect  is  produced.  <  It  is 
the  helplessness  of  Ophelia,  arising  merely  from  her 
innocence,  and  pictured  without  any  indication  of 
weakness,  which  melts  us  with  such  profound  pity.1 " 
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SKETCHES  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


A    JOURNEY    TO    THE    SOUTH-WEST. 


One  fine  October  morning,  I  found  myself  seated  in 
a  railroad  car,  among  a  crowd  of  bipeds,  not  one  of 
whom  were  known  to  me.  Bidding  adieu  to  friends 
most  dearly  cherished,  to  be  gone  I  knew  not  how 
long ;  to  go,  I  knew  not  exactly  whither ;  but  never 
dreaming  in  my  mildest  mood,  that,  six  thousand 
miles,  by  all  manner  of  direct  and  indirect  routes, 
would  have  to  be  traversed  before  I  reached  once 
more  the  dear  home  I  was  then  leaving  behind. 

I  was  first  to  go  to  Kentucky,  and  from  thence  I 
was  to  make  my  way  to  "somewhere"  in  south 
Arkansas.  Now,  that  same  <<  somewhere"  was  a  most 
indefinite  direction,  and  gave  me,  had  I  so  desired, 
pretty  free  scope  for  a  long  line  of  travel ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  necessary  I  should  find  this  «  terra 
incognita"  within  a  limited  time,  or  my  .  ourney  might 
be  of  no  avail.  Hence,  you  see,  the  search  became 
interesting  from  its  novelty,  and  exciting  from  the 
uncertainty  of  success  within  the  allotted  period. 

Fancy  me,  then,  packed  in  a  railroad  car,  most 
miserable,  moat  melancholy ;  and  with  that  lugubrious 
expression  of  countenance  which  characterizes  one 
but  little  accustomed  to  leave  the  comforts  of 
his  own  fireside,  and  uncertain  of  the  time  of  his 
return. 

To  describe  scenery  from  the  windows  of  a  railroad 
car  would  puzzle  the  most  inveterate  of  tourists ;  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  objects  are  passed,  not  only 
wearies,   bat    absolutely  pains    the    eye, — suffice    it 
then,  to  say,  that  our  route  lay  amid  the  romantic 
scenery  of  the  Patapsco  :  leaving  that,  we  crossed  the 
beautiful  Monoeacy,  where  one  branch  of  the  railroad 
diverges  to  the  thriving  town  of  Frederick.     Soon  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  broad  but  shallow  Potomac,  and, 
quickly  leaving  behind   the  scattered  village  of  "  The 
Point  of  Rock,"  reached  Harper's  Ferry  in  time  for 
dinner,   some  twenty  minutes  being  allowed  to  re- 
cruit. 

The  Potomac,  here,  has  forced  its  way  though  the 
▼ery  heart  of  a  mountain,  forming  a  gorge  as  won- 
derful u  it  is  sublime.  The  cleft  rocks  on  either 
side,  towering  to  the  very  clouds,  are  clothed  with  a 
scanty  forest  of  stunted  oaks  and  pines ;  these  ascend 
with  a  certain  sombre,  and  rather  monotonous  uniform, 
ity.  But,  nearer  the  base,  the  variations  in  color  of 
the  gigantic  masses  of  rock  are  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

There  is  a  very  convenient  bridle-path  leading  from 
he  town  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  from  whence 
»n  a  clear  day,  the  view  across  the  valley  of  Virginia 
s  a  glorious  one.  You  are  aware  that  government 
1MB,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  very  extensive  buildings  for  the 
nanufacture  of  small  arms.  The  various  processes 
re   eminently  worthy  the  inspection  of  the  curious ; 
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and,  on  a  previous  visit,  I  found  those  in  authority  as 
courteous  and  obliging  as  a  stranger  could  wish. 

The  town  of  Harper's  Ferry  is  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  curving  inward  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  and  consists,  principally,  of  one  long 
irregular  street,  well  defended,  I  should  suppose,  from 
the  biting  blasts  of  winter,  but  in  the  summer  most 
intolerably  hot.  At  this  place,  another  branch  of  the 
railroad  diverges  to  Winchester. 

After  satisfying  our  appetites  at  the  excellent  hotel, 
and  the  twenty  minutes  having  expired,  the  bell  rang, 
the  iron  horse  snorted  impatiently,  and  away,  away, 
we  flew,  full  speed  for  Cumberland.  How  we  dashed 
swiftly  along  the  banks  of  the  blue  Potomac.  How 
we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  that  noble  fragment, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  How  our  road  was 
for  the  most  part  blasted  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. How  we  passed  through  a  long  dark  tunnel 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  relief  on  emerging  once  more  into  open  day- 
light, together  with  incidents  of  minor  moment — may 
well  be  overleaped.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  at  dusk, 
and  in  a  pelting  shower  of  rain,  we  reached  Cumber- 
land, where  stages  were  in  waiting  to  take  us  forth- 
with across  the  mountains  to  Wheeling. 

Now,  after  a  man  has  been  cramped,  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  dusk,  in  a  car,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
delightful  thing  to  contemplate,  prospectively,  the  pur- 
gatory of  a  full  stage  for  the  ensuing  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  tremulous  jarring  which  a  person  experiences 
in  a  railroad  car,  is  far  pleasanter  in  imagination  than 
in  reality ;  but  to  be  immediately  huddled  from  thence 
into  a  stage,  without  rest  or  sleep ;  and  for  a  night, 
and  another  day,  endure  to  be  jostled,  jolted,  squeezed, 
and  thumped,  wonderfully  sobers  down  the  romance 
of  traveling,  and  makes  the  jaunting,  wayworn,  and 
betossed  wanderer,  long  before  he  reaches  the  end  of 
his  journey,  wish  himself  home  again  with  all  his 
usual  cosy  comforts  around  him. 

Understand  !  I  am  not  complaining.  These  mat- 
ters are  incidental  to  all  overland  travel;  and  the 
murmurs  they  sometimes  occasion,  soon  give  way 
under  the  excitement  of  new  scenes,  new  faces,  and 
flashes  of  character,  and  manners,  different  from  those 
to  which  one  has  hitherto  been  accustomed.  Our 
drivers  were,  I  dare  say,  very  competent  men,  and 
certainly,  as  noisy  a  set  as  you  could  possibly  have 
wished.  They  got  over  the  ground  at  a  sufficiently 
rapid  rate.  This  was  all  very  well  in  the  daytime 
when,  if  there  was  any  danger  in  the  mountain  road, 
one  could  look  it  in  the  lace ;  but  during  the  night, 
the  speed  was  alarming.  The  horses  were  urged, 
up  and  down  the  mountain,  with  shrieks,  yells,  and 
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the  incessant  cracking  of  whips,  which,  however  they 
might  tend  to  keep  the  passengers  wide  awake,  by 
no  means  added  to  their  sense  of  security. 

One  wild  fellow  in  particular,  who  had  evidently 
not  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  temperance,  was  the 
most  reckless  driver  I  have  ever  met  with.  Unable 
to  endure  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  close  stage,  I 
sat  on  the  box  with  him  during  a  part  of  the  night. 
The  moon,  more  temperate  in  her  potations  than  the 
Jehu  by  my  side, 

"  Had  not  ye\  filled  her  horns," 

so  that  our  road  lay  in  a  certain  dreamy  indistinctness ; 
but  to  our  coachman,  in  his  exalted  mood,  every  thing 
was  luminous.  Lashing  the  horses  continually,  we 
spanked  along  up  the  mountain  road,  as  if  it  were  a 
wide  and  level  bowling-green,  instead  of  its  being 
tortuous,  steep,  and  narrow;  with  precipices  on  our 
left  hand,  going  down,  down,  sheer  down,  hundreds  of 
feet,  and  yawning  in  the  deep  gloom,  black  and  im- 
penetrable. 

We  had  crested  one  mountain  at  this  rapid  rate, 
and  now,  our  Jehu  determined  that  his  horses  should 
descend  the  long,  narrow,  and  winding  road,  at  their 
very  utmost  speed.  I  entreated,  reasoned,  remon- 
strated, but  he  was  deaf  to  all  I  could  say.  Do  it  he 
would. 

"  But  we  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces/1  said  I. 

»  Never  fear — I  know  : — Jerry,  you !"  to  one  of 
the  leaders— «  Hurrah !  hurrah  !  hip— !  hip  !  Keep  it 
up  there  !  ya!  ya!"  and  lashing  the  foremost  horses, 
and  urging  those  nearer  with  the  handle  of  his  whip, 
we  began  our  perilous  descent 

Involuntarily  I  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation, 
and  grasped  tightly  the  iron  rail  surrounding  the  seat. 
I  felt  that,  at  the  rate  we  were  going,  the  most  trifling 
accident  would  certainly  be  dangerous,  and  might  pos- 
sibly prove  fatal.  If  a  horse  slipt,  as  well  he  might, 
from  a  rolling  stone,  or  in  going  over  the  numerous 
breaks  that  arrested  and  turned  off  the  water,  the 
probability  was,  the  stage  would  be  dashed  to  pieces ; 
whether  on  the  road  itself,  or  down  the  neighboring 
precipice,  who  could  tell  ? 

No  argument,  however,  was  of  avail,  for  the  driver 
was  obstinate,  and  self-willed,  and  so,  on  we  spun ; 
the  horses,  being  constantly  urged  by  the  voice  and 
the  lash,  until  they  were  almost  frantic  with  excite- 
ment. Down,  down  we  went,  gathering  additional 
velocity  at  each  successive  bound.  Now,  we  were 
jerked  upward  from  our  seat  as  we  crossed  a  break, — 
now  as  we  turned  a  corner,  the  hind  wheels  were 
flung  round  abruptly  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
edge  of  the  precipice      On,  on  we  went ;  the  very 


rocks  seemed  to  fly  past  as ;  another  sharp  tuna 
at  hand,  the  rocks  and  the  road  forming  a  concave. 
"  Ya  hip !  Ya  hip !"  shouted  the  reckless  driver. 
We  reached  it — we  swung  round — I  could  say 
nothing,  for,  to  use  a  common  expression,  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth.  Whose  would  not  have  been  ? 
Two  wheels  were  in  the  air  and  the  body  of  Uu 
coach  inclining  to  the  precipice — "  Ya  hip !  Ya  hip !" 
shrieked  the  fellow  at  my  side,  and,  as  a  reverse  turn 
righted  the  vehicle,  he  whistled  a  long,  shrill  whistle, 
and  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  carelessly 
remarked — 

<<  I  say,  stranger,  that  was  close  shaving— eh?" 

Close  shaving  indeed  it  was  !  and  close  shaving  it 
became  more  than  once  afterwards;  for  the  man 
seemed  to  care  less  for  his  own  life,  or  those  of  his 
passengers,  than  for  reaching  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  quickest  possible  period  of  time.  When 
we  did  reach  the  bottom,  and  while  he  was  giving 
his  blown  horses  a  brief  breathing  space,  he  said  to 
me  very  cooly  : 

"  I  say — I  reckon  I  did  them  last  four  miles  in  little 
over  a  quarter." 

The  national  road  is  a  noble  work.  Eminently 
worthy  of  its  name,  and  an  immortal  honor  to  all 
those  by  whose  enlightened  policy  it  was  constructed. 
That  portion  of  it  over  which  I  passed,  stretching 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  is  kept  in  admirable 
repair;  the  stone  used,  being,  for  the  most  part,  a 
species  of  grey  limestone,  which,  broken  finely,  seemed 
to  bind  well,  though  it  must  suffer  more  from  attrition 
than  those  roads  which  are  macadamised  with 
granite. 

One  of  the  most  lugubrious  pictures  I  know  of,  is 
that  formed  by  a  party  of  travelers  as  they  emerge 
from  a  close  heated  stage  coach,  after  having  been 
iammed  together  for  two  days  and  a  night  without 
slumber.  Dusty,  wayworn,  and  dull ;  with  features 
saddened,  and  eyes  overcome  by  drowsiness,  they 
release  themselves  from  their  confinement,  shorn  of 
all  that  sweet  primness  with  which  they  commenced 
their  journey  some  thirty-six  hours  before,  and,  though 
they  have  been  shaken  into  some  sort  of  companion- 
ship, they  no  longer  venture  upon  a  witicism — or  hunt 
to  death  the  meagre  similitude  of  a  pun.  The  fire 
has  been  quenched  in  watching  and  over-weariness.  A 
yawn  and  a  somnolent  nodding  prevail  mostly.  Their 
thoughts  are  no  longer  of  "  Ledger  and  Day-book,"  of 
<<  Brief,"  or  "  Prescription,"  of  pure  fields,  or  bright 
waters ;  but  of  dim  chambers,  and  comfortable  beds, 
for  heavy-lidded  sleep  has  cast  leaden  fetters  over  the 
faculties  of  all. 

w.  h.  c. 


A    THOUGHT. 


Tri  rose  which  in  the  sun's  bright  rays 
Might  soon  have  drooped  and  perished, 

With  grateful  scent  the  flower  repays 
By  which  its  life  is  cherished. 


And  thus  have  e'en  the  young  in  years 
Found  flowers  within  that  flourish, 

And  yield  a  fragrance,  fed  by  tears, 
Tliat  sunshine  could  not  nourish. 
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THE     GRANDFATHER'S    ADVICE. 


BY     MISS     3.     A.     HUNT. 


It  wai  a  golden  sunset,  which  was  fondly  gaxed 

upon  by  an  old  man  on  whose  broad  brow  the  history 

of  seventy  winters  had   been  written.     He  sat  in  the 

wide  porch  of  a  large  old  fashioned  house  :  his  look 

was  calm  and  clear,  though  years  bad  quelled  the  fire 

of  his  eagle  glance ;  his  silver  hair  was  borne  mildly 

back,  by  the  south  wind  of  August,  and  a  smile  of 

sweetness   played   oyer  his  features,  breathing   the 

tnniic  of  contentment.     His  heart  was  still  fresh,  and 

his  mind  open  to  receive  an  impress  of  the  loveliness 

of  earth.     The  dew  of  love  for  his  fellow-creatures 

fell  upon  his  aged  soul,  and  pure  adoration  went  up 

to  the  giver  of  every  good  from  its  altar.     He  lifted 

his  gaze  to  the  cerulean  blue  above  him,  and  dwelt 

upon  his  future,  with  a  glow  of  hope  upon  his  heart — 

then  he  turned  to  the  past,  and  his  beaming  expression 

gradually  mellowed  into  pensiveness  :  in  thought,  he 

traveled  through  the  long  vista  of  years  which  he  had 

left  behind  him,  and  his  mental  exclamation  was  : 

"  There  has  not  been  a  year  of  my  life  since  man- 
hood, that  I  might  not  have  lived  to  a  better  purpose.  I 
might  have  been  more  useful  and  devoted  to  my  race. 
I  might  more  fully  have  sacrificed  the  idol  self,  which 
so  often  I  have  knelt  to,  in  worship  more  heartfelt 
than  I  offered  the  Divinity.  Yet  have  I  labored  to 
become  pure  in  thy  sight,  oh,  my  God !  build  thy 
kingdom  in  my  breast !" 

A  tear  trembled  in  the  aged  suppliant's  eye,  and 
the  calm  of  holy  humility  stole  over  hint ;  the  gentle 
look  was  again-  upon  his  countenance,  when  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty  years,  swung  open  the  gate 
leading  to  the  house,  and,  approaching,  saluted  the  old 
man  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand ;  flinging  his 
cap  carelessly  down,  he  took  a  seat  in  a  rustic  chair, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  smile  of  mingled  affection  and 
reverence,  which  broke  over  his  thoughtful  features, 
making  him  extremely  handsome. 

"  Well,  grandfather,  I  believe  you  complete  seventy 
years  to-day !" 

«<  Yes,  my  son,  and  I  have  been  looking  back  upon 
them.  I  do  not  usually  dwell  upon  the  past  with 
repining,  yet  I  see  much  that  might  have  been  better. 
My  years  have  not  always  been  improved.'1 

The  young  man  listened  respectfully ,  presently  he 
asked,  with  sudden  interest,  "  Pray  tell  me,  if  there 
ever  was  a  whole  year  of  your  life,  so  perfectly 
happy  that  you  would  wish  to  live  it  all  over  again  ?" 
"I  have  been  perfectly  happy  at  brief  intervals," 
was  the  reply,  "  yet  there  is  not  a  year  of  my  long 
life,  that  I  would  choose  to  have  return.  I  have  been 
surrounded  by  many  warm  friends  now  gone  to  their 
homes  in  the  spirit-world, — I  have  loved,  and  have 
been  beloved,  and  the  recollection  yet  thrills  me ;  still 
I    thank   God  that  I  am  not  10  live  over  tboje  years 
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upon  earth.  I  have  struggled  much  for  truth  and 
goodness,  and  there  has  not  been  one  struggle,  which 
I  would  renew,  though  each  has  been  followed  by  a 
deep  satisfaction." 

"  To  me,  your  life  appears  to  have  been  dreary, 
grandfather,'1  replied  his  companion.  "  I  ask  for 
happiness !"  After  a  pause,  he  added  with  impetu- 
osity, « If  I  am  not  to  meet  with  the  ardent  happiness 
I  dream  of,  and  desire,  I  do  not  care  to  live.  What 
is  the  life  which  thousands  lead,  worth  ?  Nothing  I 
I  cannot  sail  monotously  down  the  stream — the  more 
I  thinJtf  and  thought  devours  me,  the  more  discon- 
tented do  I  become  with  every  thing  I  see.  Why  is 
an  overpowering  desire  for  happiness  planted  within 
the  human  breast,  if  it  is  so  very  rarely  to  be  gratified  ? 
My  childhood  was  sometimes  gay,  but  as  often,  it  was 
clouded  by  disappointments  which  are  great  to  chil- 
dren. I  have  never  seen  even  the  moment,  since  I 
have  been  old  enough  to  reflect,  when  I  could  say 
that  I  was  as  happy  as  I  was  capable  of  being.  I 
have  even  felt  the  consciousness  that  my  soul's  depths 
were  not  filled  to  the  brim  with  joy.  I  could  always 
ask  for  more.  In  my  happiest  hoars,  the  eager 
question  rushes  upon  me,  involuntarily,  «  Am  I 
entirely  content  V  And  the  response  that  rises  up, 
is  ever  <  ^p.'  I  am  young,  and  this  soft  air  steals 
over  a  brow  of  health— I  can  appreciate  the  beautiful 
and  exquisite.  I  can  drink  in  the  deep  poetry  of 
noble  minds— I  can  idly  revel  in  voluptuous  music, 
and  dream  away  my  soul,  but  with  that  bewitching 
dream,  there  is  still  a  yearning  for  its  realisation.  I 
cannot  abate  the  restlessness  that  presses  upon  me 
— I  look  around,  and  young  faces  are  bright  and 
smiling  with  cheerful  gaiety.  I  endeavor  to  catoh 
the  buoyant  spirit,  but  I  succeed  rarely, — if  I  do,  it 
floats  on  the  surface,  leaving  the  under-current  un* 
broken  in  its  flow.  Yet  after  I  have  endeavored  to 
lighten  the  oppressive  cares  of  some  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, a  sort  of  peace  has  for  a  time  descended  upon 
me,  which  has  been  infinitely  soothing.  It  soon 
departs,  and  my  usual  bitterness  again  sways  me.  I 
sought  for  friendship,  and  for  awhile  I  was  relieved, 
but  I  cannot  forbear  glancing  down  into  the  motives 
of  my  fellow  men,  and  that  involuntarily-searching 
spirit  has  proved  unfortunate  to  me.  I  met  with 
selfishness  in  the  form  of  attachment,  and  then  I 
'turned  to  look  upon  the  hollow  heait  of  society,  and 
it  was  there !" 

«  Alfred,  you  make  me  sad,"  said  the  old  man,  in 
a  solemn  and  deeply  pained  voice.  «  TVs  is  the 
first  time  I  knew  that  your  heart  was  such  a  temple 
of  bitterness." 

« If  I  have  saddened  you,  I  wish  I  had  not  spoken : 
but  the  thoughts  rushed  over  me,  your  kind  heart  is 
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always  open,  and  I  gave  them  expression.  You  hare 
lived  long,  and  there  it  more  sympathy  in  your  ex* 
perience,  than  in  the  laughing  jest  of  those  near  my 
own  age.  Pardon  me,  grandfather,  I  will  not  pain 
you  again  !"  Alfred  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  aged 
friend ;  he  caught  the  look  of  kindness  upon  thai 
honored  face,  and  it  fell  warmly  upon  his  soul. 

"It  is  right  to  think  deeply,"  said  the  revered 
adviser,  "  but  one  must  think  rightly,  also.  You 
must  not  look  out  upou  the  world,  from  the  darkened 
corners  of  your  soul,  or  the  hue  is  transferred  to  all 
things,  which  your  glance  falls  upon.  Take  the  torch 
of  truth  and  heavenly  charity  to  chase  away  the  dim- 
ness within  yon,  then  powerful  changes  will  be 
wrought  in  your  vision.  You  will  begin  to  regard 
your  fellow  man  with  new  feelings  of  interest.  I  am 
a  plain  and  blunt  old  man,  Alfred,  but  you  know  that 
my  only  desire  is  for  your  good,  so  bear  with  my 
remarks  if  they  be  unpalatable." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  value  frankness  before  flattery." 

"  You  say  that  you  have  never  been  perfectly 
h*PP7>"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  that  is  neither 
strange  nor  uncommon,  for  I  have  met  with  few 
thoughtful  persons  of  your  years,  who,  upon  close 
reflection,  could  say  that  their  souls  could  desire  no 
more  than  had  been  granted  to  them.  You  must  seek 
for  resignation,  not  entire  bliss  upon  earth,  although 
it  is  possible  that  you  may  enjoy  it  for  a  season." 

"  Why  is  joy  so  transitory,  and  unquiet  so  lasting?" 
demanded  the  young  man  impatiently. 

"  The  fault  is  not  in  the  transitoriness  of  the  joy, 
but  in  the  very  soul  itself,— it  is  in  a  state  of  disorder ; 
its  nature  must  be  changed  before  it  can  receive  for 
ever  only  the  image  of  gladness.  In  a  chaos  of  the 
elements,  can  a  smiling  sky  be  always  seen?  Lay 
asleep  all  unruly  elements  in  the  spirit,  and  a  pure 
heaven  of  brightness  will  then  greet  the  uplifted 
glance." 

"  But  how  can  all  this  be  done,  grandfather? 
What  unraly  elements  do  you  speak  of?  What  can 
I  do,  for  instance  ?  I  certainly  am  willing  and  glad 
to  see  my  kind  happy — if  my  soul  be  in  disorder,  I 
do  not  know  in  what  it  consists,  or  how  to  bring  it  to 
order.  I  am  weary  of  its  unsatisfied  desires ;  it  is 
eootinually  in  search  of  something  which  it  has  never 
caught  sight  of,— and  the  fear,  that  that  unknown,  yet 
powerfully  desired  something  may  never  come  to 
quench  my  thirst,  falls  with  the  coldness  of  death  upon 
my  bosom." 

*«  That  something  may  be  found  by  every  human 
being,  if  sought  for  in  the  right  way.  Those  yearn- 
ings are  not  given  us,  that  they  may  fall  back  and 
wither  the  fountain  from  which  they  spring.  But 
the  question  is,  do  we  seek  for  happiness  in  the  right 
way?  Do  we  not  rather  ask  for  an  impossibility, 
when  we  ask  for  permanent  bliss,  before  we  have 
laid  a  foundation  in  our  souls  for  it  ?  You  wish  to 
take  this  life  too  easy  by  far,  my  son ;  rouse  up  all 
yoor  strength,  look  around  you  with  the  keenness  of 
a  resolved  spirit,  and  seek  to  regenerate  your  whole 
being,— let  that  be  your  object,  and  let  the  desire  for 
happiness  be  subservient  to  it  You  will  clasp  joy  > 
to  your  breast,  as  an  everlasting  gift,  at  the  end  of  | 
the  race.  What  are  your  aims  and  objects  ?  You  \ 
hardly  know;  you  are  in  pursuit  of  that,  which  flees  ' 
before  you  as  a  shadow,  and  your  restless  spirit  sinks 


and  murmurs, — you  have  no  grand  object  in  view,  to 
buoy  you  up  steadily  and  trustfully  through  every  ill 
which  life  has  power  to  bestow.  Those  very  ilia 
are  seized  upon,  and  become  instruments  of  glory  to 
the  devoted  and  heaven-strengthened  spirit,— they 
prepare  for  a  deeper  draoght  of  all  things  dear  and 
desired,  and  though  the  soul  droop  beneath  the  weight 
of  human  suffering,  yet  the  rod  that  smites,  is  kissed 
with  a  prayer.  Turn  away  from  your  individual  self, 
as  far  as  you  can,  and  regard  the  broad  world  with  a 
philantbrophic  eye — " 

"  Impossible — impossible  !"  interrupted  Alfred, 
hastily,  "  J  defy  any  person  to  turn  from  himself,  and 
look  upon  the  world  with  a  more  interested  gaze  than 
he  casts  upon  his  own  heart  One  may  be  philan- 
throphio  in  his  feelings  and  devoted  to  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  less  fortunate  beings,  but  I  hold  it  to  be 
impossible  that  our  individual  selves  will  not  always 
be  first  in  interest.  A  sudden  and  powerful  impulse 
may  carry  us  away  for  a  time,  but  after  that  rushing 
influence  leaves  us,  we  see  ourselves  again,  and  find 
thut  we  had  only  lost  our  equilibrium  briefly.  I  say 
only  what  I  sincerely  think,  and  what  thousands 
secretly  know  to  be  the  case,  even  while  advocating 
views  quite  opposite.  There  is  no  candor  in  the 
world !" 

<<  Softly,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  grandfather, 
mildly  smiling.  "  I  also  hold  it  to  be  impossible 
that  we  can  lose  either  our  individuality  or  our  interest 
in  ourselves,  but  I  believe  it  possible  that  we  may 
love  others  just  as  well,  if  not  better  than  ourselves. 
I  do  not  refer  to  one  or  two  particular  persons  whom 
we  may  admire,  but  I  speak  of  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
creatures." 

"  I  cannot  even  conceive  of  such  a  love !"  returned 
the  young  man,  shakiug  his  head,  "  I  cannot  see  how 
I  could  love  a  person  who  possesses  no  attractive 
qualities  whatever ; — I  always  feel  indifference,  if  not 
dislike.  I  think  I  could  sacrifice  my  life  to  one  I 
loved,  if  thrown  into  sodden  and  imminent  danger; 
still,  I  think  I  might  give  pain  to  that  same  person 
many  times,  by  gratifying  myself.  For  instance, 
grandfather, — suppose  you  were  to  be  led  to  the 
stake,  to  be  burned  to-morrow, — I  would  take  your 
place  to  save  you  ;  yet  I  do  not  now  do  all  I  possibly 
can,  to  add  to  your  happiness.  I  gratify  whims  of 
my  own ;  I  idle  away  hours  in  the  woods,  or  by  some 
stream,  when  I  fully  know  that  it  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  you,  to  see  me  bending  patiently  over  my 
Greek  and  Latin." 

"  Very  true !"  sighed  the  old  man.  "  You  prove 
your  own  position,  which  is  that  your  ruling  love,  is 
self  love." 

Alfred  lifted  up  his  eyebrows,  as  if  he  had  heard 
an  unwelcome  fact.  We  are  often  willing  to  con- 
fess things,  which  we  do  not  like  to  have  told  us. 
He  fell  into  deep  thought.  Finally  he  said,  « It  is 
universally  allowed  that  virtue  is  lovely;  those  who 
practice  it,  appear  calm  and  resigned,  and  often  happy 
— but,  to  tell  the  truth,  such  enjoyment  seems  rather 
tame  and  flat  I  wish  to  be  in  freedom,  to  let  my 
burning  impulses  rush  on  as  they  will,  without  a  yoke. 
I  love,  and  I  hate,  as  my  heart  bids  me,  and  I  scorn 
control  of  any  kind." 

"  Yet  you  submit  to  a  yoke,  my  son ;  one  which  is 
not  of  your  own  imposing  cither." 
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«  What  kind  of  •  yoke  ?" 

«  The  yoke  of  society, — you  bow  to  public  opinion 
in  a  measure.  Yoa  avoid  a  glaring  act,  often,  more 
because  it  will  not  be  approved,  than  because  you 
have  a  real  disinclination  for  it.  la  not  that  the  case 
sometimes  ?" 

Alfred  did  not  exceedingly  relish  this  probing,  but 
he  was  too  candid  to  cover  up  his  motives  from  him- 
self. He  answered  a  decided  « yea !"  but  it  was 
spoken,  because  he  could  not  elbow  himself  oat  of 
the  self-evident  conviction  forced  upon  him. 

"  Do  you  think  it  degrading  for  a  man  to  conquer 
and  govern  the  strongest,  as  well  aa  the  weakest  im- 
pulses of  his  soul  ?"  pursued  his  grandfather. 

«*  Certainly  not  degrading, — it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  worthy  of  praise.  It  is  truly  noble '  I  ac- 
knowledge it" 

"And  yet  you  deem  such  enjoyment  as  would 
result  from  this  government,  tame  and  flat." 

" I  beg  pardon;  when  I  spoke  of  virtue,  I  referred 
to  that  smooth  kind  which  is  current,  and  seems  more 
passive  than  active, — that  soft  amiability  which  appears 
to  deaden  enthusiasm,  and  to  shut  up  the  soul  in  a 
set  of  opinions,  instead  of  expanding  it  widely  to 
every  thing  noble  and  generous,  wherever  it  may  be 
found.11 

"  It  was  not  genuine  virtue,  yon  referred  to,  then, 
—it  was  only  its  resemblance." 

"  It  was  what  passes  for  virtue.  But  to  come  at 
the  main  point,  grandfather ; — where  is  happiness  to 
be  found,  if  we  are  to  be  warring  with  ourselves 
during  a  lifetime,  cheeking  every  natural  spring  in 
the  soul.11 

«  Stop  there,  Alfred !  We  only  quench  the  streams, 
which  prevent  the  spirit's  purest  wells  of  noble  and 
happy  feelings  from  gushing  forth  in  freedom.  We 
must  wage  a  warfare,  it  ia  true;  why  conceal  it? 
But  it  does  not  last  forever,  and  intervals  of  gladness 
come  to  refresh  us,  which  the  worn  and  blunted 
spirit  of  the  man  of  pleasure  in  vain  pants  for.  An 
exquisite  joy,  innocent  as  that  of  childhood,  pervades 
the  bosom  of  truth's  soldier  in  his  hours  of  peace  and 
rest,  and  he  lifts  an  eye  of  rapture  to  Heaven,— to 
God." 

Alfred  dwelt  earnestly  upon  the  noble  countenance 
of  the  speaker,  and  his  bosom  filled  with  unwonted 
•motion,  as  the  heavenly  sweetness  of  the  old  man's 
•mile   penetrated  into  his  inward  soul.      Goodness 
stood  before  him  in  its  wonderful  power,  and  he 
bowed  down  his  soul  in  worship.— How  insignificant 
then   seemed  his  individual  yearnings  after  present 
enjoyment,  instead  of  that  celestial  love  which  can  fill 
a  human  soul  with  so  strong  a  power  from  on  High. 
He  reflected  upon  that  venerable  being's  life— so  strong 
and  npright ;  he  dwelt  upon  his  large  and  noble  heart, 
which  could  clasp  the  world  in  its  embrace.      He 
remembered  months  of  acnte  suffering,  both  physical 
and  mental,  which  bad  been  endured  with  the  stillness 
of  a  martyr's  inward  strength ;  and  then,  too,  he  re- 
called times  when  that  aged  heart  waa  more  truly  and 
deeply  joyful,  than  his  own  young  spirit  had  even 
been.      Both  relapsed  into  the  eloquent  silence  of 
absorbing  thought     It  was  evident  from  the  softened 
and    meditative  cast   of  Alfred's    features,  that   his 
bitterness   had  given  way  to  the  true  tenderness  of 
feeling   it  so  often  quelled ;  he  resolved  in  his  mind 
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all  that  had  been  advanced  by  his  grandfather,  and  he 
dwelt  upon  every  point  with  candor  and  serious  re- 
flection. A  strong  impression  was  made  upon  him, 
but  he  was  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  it,— he  waited 
to  try  his  strength,  before  he  spoke  of  the  better  reso- 
lutions that  were  formed,  not  without  effort  in  his 
mind.  He  felt  a  conviction  that  a  change  from 
selfishness  to  angelic  charity  might  be  accomplished, 
if  As  were  but  willing  to  co-operate  with  his  Maker,— 
the  conception  of  universal  love  slowly  dawned  upon 
his  soul,  now  turned  heavenward  for  light,— his  duties 
as  a  responsible  being  came  before  him,  and  a  sigh 
of  reproach  was  given  to  the  past  Then  golden 
visions  of  delight  thronged  up  to  his  gaze,  and  it  was 
with  a  severe  pang,  he  thought  of  losing  his  hold 
upon  the  dear  domains  of  idle  fancy,— he  had  so  re- 
velled for  hours  and  hours,  in  intoxicating  dreams, 
which  shut  out  the  world  and  stern  duty.  #  He  felt  bis 
weakness,  but  he  resolutely  turned  from  dwelling 
upon  it 

The  evening  air  was  refreshing,  after  the  warm 
sunset,  but  old  Mr.  Monmouth  would  not  trust  himself 
to  bear  it  Alfred  went  into  the  house  with  htm,  and 
made  a  brief  call,  then  left,  and  wended  his  way  a 
short  distance  to  his  own  home,  which  was  a  very 
elegant  mansion,  surrounded  by  every  mark  of  luxury 
and  taste.  He  immediately  sought  his  chamber,  and 
took  up  a  neglected  Bible  which  his  mother  had  given 
him  when  a  child,— he  turned  over  its  leaves,  and  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm, 
"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  upon 
my  path.  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I 
will  keep  thy  righteous  judgments."  He  read  on, 
and  the  exceeding  beauty  and  touching  power  of  the 
Holy  Word  had  never  so  deeply  affected  him, — he 
wept,  and  all  that  was  harsh  in  his  nature  melted,— 
he  prayed,  and  the  angels  of  God  approached,  filling 
his  uplifted  soul  with  heavenly  strength.  Sweet  was 
the  thrill  of  thanksgiving,  that  arose  from  that  hitherto 
restless  spirit— quiet  and  blest  the  peace  that  hushed 
him  to  deep,  invigorating  slumber.  Persons  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament  are  apt  to  fall  into  extremes ; 
such  was  the  case  with  Alfred  Monmouth.  He  so 
feared  that  he  would  fall  back  into  his  former  states  of 
feeling,  that  he  guarded  himself  like  an  anchorite. 
For  three  months  he  abstained  from  going  into  com- 
pany, and  even  reasonable  enjoyment  he  deprived 
himself  of.  He  threw  aside  all  books  but  scientific 
and  religious  ones :  even  poetry,  he  shut  his  ears 
against,  lest  it  might  beguile  him  again  to  his  dreamy, 
but  selfish  musings-  No  doubt  this  severe  discipline 
was  very  useful  to  him  st  the  time,  in  strengthening 
him  against  the  besetting  faults  of  his  character ;  but 
it  could  not  last  long,  without  originating  other  errors. 
During  this  time,  he  had  been  perhaps,  as  happy  as 
ever  in  his  life ;  his  mind  had  been  fixed  upon  an 
object,  and  a  wealth  of  new  thoughts  had  crowded 
upon  him — he  rejoiced  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility 
in  his  capability  for  self-government.  He  thought  he 
was  rapidly  verging  towards  perfection.  But "  a  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  bis  dream"  at  last,  and  an 
unwonted  melancholy  grew  upon  him,  until  it  settled 
like  a  pall  over  his  heart  An  apathy  in  regard  to 
what  had  so  lately  interested  him,  stole  over  him,  and 
indeed  a  cold  glance  fell  upon  almost  every  pursuit 
he  had  onoe  prized.     Plunged  in  deep  gloom,  he  one 
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evening  sought  his  grandfather's  dwelling,  hoping  by 
conversation  with  the  cheerful  old  wan,  to  regain  a 
more  healthy  slate  of  mind :  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
Alfred  found  him  alone  reading. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  am  glad  you  have  come  in !" 
was  the  salutation,  with  a  most  cordial  smile,  for  Mr. 
Monmouth  had  silently  remarked  the  late  alteration  in 
his  somewhat  reckless  grandson.  He  also  detected 
the  present  gloom  upon  his  fine  countenance,  and  the 
earnest  hope  of  dispelling  it,  added  an  affectionate 
heartiness  to  his  manner.  Alfred  made  several 
common-place  remarks,  then,  with  his  usual  impatience, 
he  flung  aside  all  preamble,  and  said, 

"  I  am  gloomy,  grandfather,  even  more  so  than  I 
have  ever  been,  and  I  cannot  explain  it  The  last 
serious  conversation  I  had  with  you,  produced  a  strong 
effect  upon  me,  and  for  a  long  time  after  I  was 
unusually  cheerful  and  vigorous  in  mind.  I  seemed 
to  have  imbibed  something  of  your  spirit— I  delighted 
in  the  hope  of  regenerating  myself,  through  the  aid  of 
Heaven ;  it  seemed  as  if  angels  hushed  my  restless 
spirit  to  repose,  and  I  tried  in  humility  to  draw  near 
my  God.  Yet  I  feared  for  myself,  and  I  withdrew 
from  temptation,  from  all  society  which  was  unconge- 
nial to  my  state  of  mind.  I  was  content  for  a  long 
time,  but  now   the  sadness  of  apathy  overwhelms 
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me. 

•it  Endeavor,  without  murmuring,  to  bear  this  state 
of  mind,  and  it  will  soon  pass  off,"  remarked  Mr. 
Monmouth.  "  We  must  not  always  fly  from  tempta- 
tion in  every  form,  my  boy,  but  we  must  arm  our- 
selves against  its  attacks,  otherwise  our  usefulness 
will  be  greatly  lessened.  If  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  make  themselves  better,  do  so  by  shunning  society, 
they  are  rather  examples  of  selfishness  than  benevolent 
goodness, — the  selfishness  is  unconscious,  and  such  a 
course  may  be  followed  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But 
the  glance  which  discovered  this  to  be  duty  was  not 
wide  enough ;  it  took  in  only  the  claims  of  self,  yet  I 
would  not  convey  the  idea  that  we  have  any  one's 
evils  to  take  care  of  but  our  own.  We  need  society, 
and,  however  humble  we  may  be,  society  needs  us. 
We  need  to  be  refreshed  by  the  strength  of  good 
beings,  and  we  must  also  contribute  our  slight  share 
to  those  whom  Providence  wills  that  we  may  benefit. 
The  life  of  Heaven  may  thus  circulate  freely,  and 
increase  in  power  among  many  hearts.  Go  forward, 
Alfred,  unmindful  of  your  feelings,  and  pray  only  to 
trust  in  Providence,  and  to  gain  a  deep  desire  for  use- 
fulness." 

«  Ah !  yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  earnestly. 
Light  broke  in  upon  his  darkness.  "  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  spoken  with  you,  grandfather,  for  your  words 
give  me  strength  to  persevere.  I  never  knew  that  I 
was  weak  until  lately." 

"  Such  knowledge  is  precious,  my  dear  son.  We 
are  indeed  strongest  when  the  hand  of  humility  re- 
moves the  veil  that  hides  us  from  ourselves." 

"  Probably  such  is  the  case,  but  I  cannot  realize  it. 
ft  is  with  effort  that  I  drag  through  the  day ;  I  am 
continually  looking  towards  the  future,  and  beholding 
a  thousand  perplexing  situations  where  my  besetting 
sins  will  be  called  into  action.  I  see  myself  incapa- 
ble of  always  following  out  the  noble  principles  I  have 
lately  adopted." 

«  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be  !"  said  Mr. 


Monmouth.       "Be   careful   only   to  guard   yourself 
against  each  little  stumbling  block  as  it  prevents  itself, 
and  your  mountains  will  be  changed  to  mole-hoU 
Never  fear  for  the  future,  do  as  well  as  you  can  ia 
the  present." 

«  But  it  is  so  singular  that  I  should  feel  thus,  whea 
I  have  been  trying  as  hard  as  a  mortal  could  to  change 
my  erroneous  views,  and  to  regard  all  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  with  a  resigned  heart.  I  have 
cast  the  selfish  thought  of  my  own  earthly 
from  my  mind  as  much  as  possible." 

"  And  yet  there  is  a  repining  in  your  gtoomii 
You  are  not  satisfied  to  bear  it." 

«  Well,  perhaps  not  I  am  wrong, — I  think  that 
I  could  submit  with  true  fortitude  to  an  outward  trial, 
but  there  seems  so  little  reason  in  my  low  spirits. 
Have  you  ever  felt  so,  grandfather  ?" 

"  .Often,  and  at  such  times,  I  devote  myself  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  any  thing  which  will  take  my 
thoughts  from  myself." 

« I  will  do  so !"  replied  Alfred,  firmly.  «  If  my 
purposes  are  right  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  I  will  be 
supported." 

"  True,  my  son." 

Alfred  left  the  home  of  his  grandsire,  more  at  rest 
with  himself  and  all  the  world.  Fresh  peaceful  hopes 
again  sprang  up  within  him,  and  he  began  to  see  his 
way  clear.  He  reasoned  himself  into  resignation, 
and  as  day  after  day  went  on,  he  grew  grateful  for 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  offered  to  school  his  re- 
bellious spirit  to  order. 

Four  years  passed ;  Alfred  was  engaged  in  the 
busy  world,  and  he  shrunk  not  from  it,  but  rather 
sought  to  do  his  duty  in  it.  One  summer  evening,  he 
was  called  to  enter  the  large,  old-fashioned  house  of 
his  grandfather.  His  brow  was  thoughtful,  but  calm 
and  resigned— he  sought  a  quiet  room;  it  was  the 
chamber  of  death,— yet  was  its  stillness  beautiful  and 
peaceful ;  he  knelt  by  a  dying  couch,  and  clasped  the 
hand  of  his  aged  grandsire — then  he  wept,  but  the 
unbidden  tears  were  those  of  gratitude.  The  serenity 
of  heaven  was  upon  the  countenanoe  of  the  noble  old 
man. 

«  My  hour  has  come,  Alfred."  he  said,  placing  one 
hand  upon  the  beloved  head  bowed  before  him,  <*  and 
I  go  hence  with  thankfulness.  Ah !  even  now,  there 
is  a  heavenly  content  in  my  bosom.  Toe  angels  are 
bending  over  me,  and  wait  to  take  my  spirit  to  its 
home :  there  is  no  mist  before  my  sight,  all  is  clear. 
The  Father  of  love  lifts  up  my  soul  in  this  hour— our 
parting  will  be  short,  my  son—"  the  old  man's  voice 
trembled,  an  infinite  tenderness  dwelt  in  his  eyes,  and 
Alfred  felt  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the  peace  of 
the  dying  one.  All  the  good  that  he  had  done  him 
rushed  before  him,  and  he  exclaimed  with  humility, 

"  How  can  I  ever  repay  you,  dear  grandfather !  for 
all  your  noble  lessons  to  me  ?" 

"I  am  repaid,"  was  the  low  reply,  " they  have 
brought  forth  fruit,  and  I  have  lived  to  see  it  I 
trust  that  you  will  leave  the  world  with  all  the  peace 
that  I  do,  and  with  deeper  goodness  in  your  spirit 
My  blessing  be  upon  you,  my  son !" 

"  Amen !"  came  low  from  Alfred's  fervent  lips 

The  eyes  of  the  aged  one  closed  in  death,  and  his 
young  disciple  went  forth  again  into  the  world,  made 
better  by  the  scene  he  had  witnessed. 


THE    HUNTER    ON    THE    HILLS 


BY     MARY     O.     DSRVIK 


Moonlight  upon  the  mountains !— darkly  bright 

The  green  leaves  quiver  in  the  golden  light 

Shed  from  the  •tarry  heavens : — Around  roe  rise 

The  monuments  of  a  thousand  centuries, 

Gone  to  decay, — more  strong  and  stately  now, 

Than  when  the  first  green  crown  placed  on  their  brows 

Told  of  imperial  triumph  :—  Uninscribed 

They  range  around ;  as  if  the  past  had  bribed 

Them  into  silence  of  its  stormy  tale ; 

As  if  the  dark  leaf,  and  the  midnight  gale 

Had  found  no  tongues  to  whisper  of  its  fate, 

So  glorious,  yet  so  stern  and  desolate. 

I  hear  them  now : — Strange  voices  on  the  wind, 
Come  to  (he  haunted  chambers  of  my  mind, 
Lessening  its  powers  of  thought,— bright  images 
Shaped  in  the  mind,  yet  born  of  melodies 
Lost  in  the  mighty  past,  around  me  rise 
Changeful  as  visioned  dreams  of  paradise. 
And  in  the  dim  uncertain  light,  I  trace, 
Slowly  uprising  from  their  burial-place 
Within  the  wood,  the  nameless  kings  of  old, 
Whose  veins,  once  full  of  life,  have  long  been  cold 
Beneath  the  green-sward— and  whose  march  to  fame 
Has  left  upon  their  tombs,  not  even  a  name. 

Around  me,  brightiung  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
I  see  the  sharp  sword  glitter,— and  the  flight 
Of  arrows  from  the  shadow  of  each  tree, 
Telleth  that  death  upholds  his  ministry. 
The  air  is  teeming  with  the  things  forgot, 
The  themes  of  buried  ages, — every  spot 
On  earth  is  hallowed  ground— dyed  with  the  blood 
Of  martyrs.    Martyrs  they  who  bravely  stood, 
And  battled  for  their  country     They  who  died 
Beside  the  stream,  or  on  the  green  hill-side, 
Where'er  Death  met  them— sanctifies  the  earth 
On  which  they  died,  and  that  which  gave  them  birth. 

I  We  studied  man,  until  my  heart  rebell'd 
Against  his  sovereignty,— end  I  have  held 
Communion  with  the  world,  and  found  it  vain 
And  hollow-hearted,  full  of  tears  and  pain. 
And  I  have  borne  its  mockery,  till  my  soul 

Had  lost  the  blessedness  of  all  control ; 

Yielding  to  each  impulsive  sway  so  long, 

At  length  it  moves,  and  mingled  with  the  throng, 

Till  weary  of  the  same  eternal  strife, 

This  ever  drowning  of  the  inner  life, 

I  fled  the  halls  and  crowded  solitudes 

To  hold  communion  with  the  shadowy  woods. 

And  I  am  cahn  once  more,— yet  sadder  far 
Than  in  my  spring  time :— there  hath  fallen  a  star 
From  out  my  heart,— uo  more  to  shed  a  beam 
Vcroa*  the  dim  shore  of  my  being's  dream. 
Hie  freshness  of  the  snul  hath  known  decay, 
ts  first  impressions  long  have  passed  away, 
Ind  can  no  more  return, — like  tracks  in  snow 
riiey  melted  'neath  the  world's  impassioned  glow, 
ind  it  is  -well  perchance, — yet  to  the  heart 
low  hard,  when  bright  things  sicken  to  depart, 
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Like  blossoms  scattered  by  the  wandering  wind. 
Leaving  a  mournful  memory  behind. 

Hark  to  the  sound  of  music !— I  will  stand 
And  list  a  moment  to  the  forest-band, 
Striking  its  thousand  strings  of  melody, 
Solemnly  musical,  from  each  green  tree. 
The  sound  of  sweet-voiced  waters,  sendeth  far 
Its  song  melodiously, — from  every  star 
A  spirit  looks,  until  my  bosom  thrills 
With  their  unspeakable  love. 

Harp  of  the  hills ! 
Thou  of  the  many  strings !  thy  tones  are  full 
Of  mournful  feeling !— touchingly  beautiful 
Are  thy  unnumbered  airs,  so  softly  sad, 
That  even  the  heart  while  weeping  maketh  glad 

How  my  heart  iwells  within  me  1— I  have  heard 

Even  in  the  language  of  a  little  bird, 

A  whisper  as  of  God  within  my  soul, 

Rousing  strange  thoughts  that  would  not  bear  control 

And  here  the  mountain  torrent  speaks  aloud 

Full  of  deep  eloquence,— the  heavens  are  how'd, 

The  stars  look  down  from  their  high  homes  above 

Calmly,  religiously.    A  voice  of  love 

Is  whispered  all  around,  still  as  the  breeze, 

Yet  mighty  as  the  heaving  of  the  seas, 

When  their  wide  bosoms  heave  tumultuously, 

With  inward  passion,  struggling  to  be  free. 

The  red  deer  boundeth  past,— I  hear  it  brush 
The  green  leaves  at  my  side, — I  hear  the  rush 
Through  the  deep  forest,— yet  I  linger  here ; 
The  sound  of  sweet-voiced  waters  in  my  ear 
Hath  poured  wild  music,— I  have  learned  to  love 
The  things  of  nature,  as  I  onward  move 
Mid  their  dim  majesty, — they  breathe  a  tone 
Of  deep  solemnity,  that  speaks  alone 
To  the  worn  spirit,  weary  of  the  strife 
It  ever  holdeth  with  the  outward  life, 
Till  soothed  with  hope  it  sinks  away  to  rest 
Slumbering  in  peace  upon  its  mother's  breast. 

A  place  for  prayer  '.—here  where  the  strong  oaks  twine 

Their  arms  together, — where  the  forest-vine 

Clinging  like  faithful  love  around  her  dead, 

Forms  of  itself  a  bower.— -Overhead, 

Through  the  the  thick  foliage,  far  and  faintly  gleam 

Heaven's  unnumbered  stars, — like  a  sweet  dream 

The  rill  goes  singing  in  the  clear  moonlight, 

Gladdening  beneath  its  rays, — here  when  the  night 

Falls  gently  round  me,  would  I  raise  my  voice 

To  heaven,  to  bid  the  "  wilderness  rejoice," 

And  in  its  love  divine,  send  to  the  dry 

And  barren  heart,  "  a  day-spring  from  on  high." 


Here  would  I  raise  an  altar ! — loneliness 
Should  brood  like  peace  around  me,—!  would  bl 
The  solitary  hour,  that  give  to  life 
Strength  to  endure  the  bitterness  of  its  strife. 
And  tears  should  be  my  offering— who  hath  not 
Some  unforgotton  sin,  o'er  which  his  thought 
Hath  mourned  in  secret  ? 
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And  here  loo  the  dim 
Deep  woods,  should  echo  to  my  vesper-hymn, 
And  the  wild  bird  should  answer  from  the  tree. 
Pouring  its  notes  of  froeborn  melody, 
Nature's  own  minstrel, — here  a  cross  should  stand 
To  point  the  traveler  to  the  promised  land. 

And  they,  the  dead, — would  they  not  hover  round 

Invisible  ? — would  not  the  air  abound 

With  spirit- voices, — voices  of  the  dead  ? 

I  deemed  of  yore  they  were  forever  fled 

To  heaven,  or  lingered  round  their  place  of  birth. 

The  only  worshiped  spot  on  all  the  earth, 

For  warm  devoted  hearts !— and  yet  a  thrill, 

A  consciousness  that  they  are  with  me  still, 

Where'er  I  may  be,  rushes  o'er  my  soul, 

Filling,  with  reverential  awe,  the  whole, 

Till  like  a  load  of  fragrance  on  the  air 

I  feel  them,  spiritually  every  where. 

And  I  am  humbled, — though  I  prized  them  well, 
I  prized  them  not  enough, — we  cannot  tell 
How  much  we  love  the  living — till  their  thread 
Of  life  is  snapt  and  they  are  with  the  dead. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  each  uttered  word, 
Cold  or  neglectful,  from  its  depth  is  stirr'd, 
And  drooping  heavily  across  the  heart 
A  shadow  falls  that  will  not  thence  depart. 
It  is  the  ghastly  feeling  of  regret, 
That  haunts  the  bosom,  when  all  hope  is  set 
Of  restitution. — We  may  call  the  dead, 
But  do  they  answer  to  the  tears  we  shed  ? 

And  yet,  they  hover  round  us  constantly, 
Witness  to  our  repentance, — though  we  see 
Them  not,  their  wings  are  round  us  in  the  night 
Guarding  our  slumbers,  angels  of  the  light, 
They  tend  us  and  we  know  it  not, — they  bless 
Our  earth-worn  spirits  with  onr  tenderness, 
And  therefore  are  we  humbled,— did  we  know, 
Or  could  we  only  feel — that  even  so, 


Affection  known  too  late  will  wear  the  heart 
With  vain  repining* — we  might  tear  apart 
The  seeming  coldness  that  divides  too  long, 
Warm  hearts,  that  perish  like  a  gush  of  *jag. 

Beautiful,  beautiful,  above  me  shine 

Heaven's  countless  host !— eo  on  my  bosom's  shrine 

Bright  stars  arise,  that  ever  shed  a  beam 

Of  pensive  light  across  my  being's  dream ! 

Yet  where  are  they — the  tender  and  the  bright, 

That  perished  from  my  bosom  yesternight  ? 

Lost  Pleiads  ever  striking  on  the  eye 

Of  mournful  Recollection  !    Could  the  fire, 

That  once  burnt  in  you,  come  to  life  once  m~>re. 

You  would  not  thus  haunt  Memory's  distant  shore, 

But  bounding  upwards,  take  your  places  first 

Of  all  that  on  my  thoughtful  vision  burst. 

Aid  from  above ! — my  soul  is  sorrowful 
With  many  things — too  full  of  pain,  too  full 
Is  our  life's  measure, — yet  we  need  it  all ; 
More  gentle  means  would  fail  to  break  the  thrall 
That  binds  us  so  to  earth, — and  we  musTdrink 
The  cup  with  meekness,  or,  despairing  sink  J 
Heaven  proves  us,  painfully  afflictions  rod 
O'ertakes  us,  bidding  us  return  to  God, 
Nor  wander  hence  again,— a  precious  soul 
Is  in  our  keeping,  we  should  well  control, 
And  fit  for  heaven, — to  so  great  a  trust, 
Can  we  be  faithless    treading  it  to  dust  < 

The  day-star  dawneth, — I  have  mused  too  long 
Upon  the  hills — I  hear  the  wild  bird's  song 
Welcome  the  morn, — the  dew  is  on  the  flowers, 
Strengthening  them  for  the  coming  noontide  hours ! 
Bo  hopefully,  upon  my  heart  I  find 
The  dews  of  meditation, — I  will  bind 
Their  purity  around  me— and  go  forth 
In  strength  and  holiness, — the  things  of  earth 
May  bend  my  spirit  but  not  break, — a  light 
Still  shines  from  heaven  across  the  darkest  night, 
And  leading  gently  upwards,  the  tired  soul 
May  rest  at  last  beyond  the  world's  control. 
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DESPONDENCY. 


BT      JAMES      HUNGERFORD. 


Whkxc*  come  ye,  why  come  ye,  pale  spirits,  low  over  me 
spreading  your  pinions, 
That  darken  my  soul,  though  the  sun  shines  bright  o'er 
the  earth  and  the  sky  ? — 
The  wretch,  that  in  slavery  pines,  the  most  hopeless  of 
tyranny's  minions, 
Is  happier  far,  though  in  thrall,  more  blest  than  in  free- 
dom am  I. 

I  sat  by  the  side  of  the  river,  where  waters  are  murmuring 
lowly, 
Where  the  voice  of  the  breeze  is  sweet,  though  sad  as  a 
funeral  toll, 
Where  the  birds,  in  the  branches  of  autumn,  sing  in  num- 
bers of  soft  melancholy — 
Low  music,  *ad  music,  to-day,  accords  with  the  tone  of 
my  soul. 


Ah !  vainly  I  gaze  on  the  light,  the  beauty  of  autumn 
illuming  ! 
And  vainly  I  list  to  the  sounds  from  river  and  forest  and 
mead ! — 
A  darkness  envelopes  my  spirit,  stern  shadows  ore  over  ma 
glooming — 
Not  this  the  soft  light  I  require,  not  this  the  sweet  musk 
I  need. 

Such  is  ever  the  grief  of  the  mind  in  the  bond  of  iniquity 
pining; 
The  dread  of  earth's  gathering  gloom,  all  vainly  it  secsx 
to  control — 
In  vain  is  our   strife  for  relief,  if  we  want  the  light 
inwardly  shining, 
If  we  want  the  sweet  music  that  falls  on  the  ear  of  the 
listening  soul. 


SKETCHES  FROM  TRANS-ALLEGHENY  VIRGINIA.— NO.  I. 


THE    CONTRAST,   AND   ITS   WHEREFORE. 


BY     RALPH     PAIKCOUNT. 


Sup  your  aim  in  mine,  good  reader,  and  let  us 
take  a  jaunt  over  yon  lofty  mountains ;  and  while  we 
ascend  them  I  will  prepare  your  eyes  for  the  scenes 
which  you  are  to  behold.  The  retrospect  of  life  is 
doubled  by  having  lived  in  a  state  of  society  ever  on 
the  change,  and  that  change  always  for  the  better.  To 
one  who  has  seen  forests  recode,  (the  skirts  of  which 
were  the  abode  of  his  infant  days  and  the  play-ground 
of  his  childish  hours.)  and  the  awful  forum  of  Justice, 
or  the  sacred  temple  of  Truth  arise  in  their  places, 
his  mind  seems  to  be  carried  back  to  a  period  of  time 
much  more  remote  than  it  really  is  if  he  would  attempt 
to  realize  the  original  features  of  his  early  home. 
The  thatched  cottage,  the  little  field  and  truck  patch 
which  gave  him  a  scanty  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  no  longer  exist ;  the  fine  orchard  and  extended 
meadow  have  swallowed  them  up;  instead  of  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  wilderness,  he  hears  the  swel- 
ling anthem,  or  pealing  organ;  the  hawthorn  bush 
and  festooned  grove  have  given  place  to  beds  of  roses 
and  pleasant  hamlets.  Where  once  was  heard  the 
whoop  of  savages,  or  the  howl  of  wolves,  the  busy 
hum  of  men,  the  splendor  of  the  arts  aud  sciences, 
and  the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  are  heard,  seen, 
and  felt.  These  changes  iii  the  physical  and  moral 
state  of  the  country,  have  been  gradual,  and,  there- 
fore, scarcely  perceived  from  year  to  year ;  but  they 
are  marked  distinctly  in  the  mind  when  the  hours  of 
youth  come  back. 

*  Striking  the   electric  chain  wherewith  we  're  darkly 
bound." 

I  mistake  much  if  you  can  look  upon  the  scenes  about 
to  be  presented,  with  my  eyes.  Your  line  has  been 
drawn  in  another  place  than  mine.  With  you,  your 
people  speak  of  the  shortness  of  life;  with  me,  did 
not  the  definite  number  of  our  years  teach  us  the 
contrary,  our  people  would  think  themselves  much 
older  than  they  are,  and  that  life  is  a  long,  long  period 
in  time.  An  habitual  watching  of  the  changes  I  have 
spoken  of  can  create  no  other  feeling.  Wit!)  you,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  same  unchanging  aspect  of  things 
presents  itself;  you  pass  your  lives  in  cities,  or  on 
ancient  settlements,  and  there  is  no  striking  events,  or 
great  and  important  changes  to  mark  its  different 
periods  :  it  passes  away  as  an  illusion,  or  a  dream, 
and  ends  with  a  bitter  complaint  of  its  trials  and 
shortness. 

Hold !  we  stand  now  upon  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains;  before  us   extends  the   great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  right,  slumbering,  if 
you  please,  on  beds  in  mid-air,  stretch  the  northern 
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lakes ;  on  the  left  the  warm  breezes  roll  up  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Florida ;  far  in  the  distance  the  Rocky 
Mountains  urge  their  way  through  western  clouds  : 
the  whole  scene  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
funnel ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
its  vast  extent,  it  is  one  immense  region  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  in  all  their  endless  variety.  No 
mountain  rears  its  towering  head  to  vary  the  scenery 
and  afford  a  resting-place  for  yonder  clouds;  no  vol- 
cano belches  forth  its  flame  and  smoke  in  sublime,  but 
destructive  grandeur ;  no  ocean  rolls  its  billows  to  the 
sky,  and  dashes  the  tall  ship  against  its  wave-beat 
rocks :  but  it  presents  a  soil,  under  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates, abundantly  rich  for  all  the  wants  of  life.  It 
was  designed  by  Providence  for  the  last  resort  of 
oppressed  humanity ;  and  that  design  is  being  rapidly 
accomplished .  its  geographical  situation  renders  it 
impregnable  to  any  foe ;  the  stout  yeomanry,  the 
strong  mechanic,  the  busy  merchant,  the  frugal  wife, 
and  the  chaste  daughter,  may  hear  of  the  military  con- 
vulsions of  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  their  con- 
cussions they  need  never  fear.  Vice  and  fully 
may  conquer  that  happy  people :  the  world  ttever 
can. 

It  is  not  note  my  purpose  to  conduct  you  over  yon 
large  farms,  show  you  their  beautiful  mansion  houses 
and  well-filled  barns,  or  lead  you  through  the  beauti- 
ful villages  and  cities  which  every  where  dot  this 
extensive  valley  :  my  object  is  rather  to  present  you 
with  an  agreeable  and  somewhat  romantic  contrast  to 
the  present  state  of  society  in  our  country — and  the 
moral  will  show  you  what  mighty  changes  may  be 
effected,  under  an  enlightened  and  free  government,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  teach  you  to  cherish, 
as  the  apple  of  your  eye,  the  high  blessings  of  free- 
dom, and  those  institutions  which  give  to  conscience 
the  full  possession  of  its  native  rights.  I  will  hope 
soon  to  have  another  opportunity  to  converse  with 
you  in  my  plain  and  unsophisticated  way ;  when  your 
attention  will  be  asked  to  some  interesting  'sketches  of 
character  and  history  not  generally  known,  connected 
with  the  early  settlement  of  the  vast  country  before 
you.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  progress  of  the 
adventurer  who  first  plunged  into  the  depth  of  this 
solitary  wilderness.  Behind  him  he  left  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  the  companions  of  his  youth,  and  a  land 
teeming  with  the  substantial  necessaries  of  life ;  be- 
fore him,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  was  the  gloom  of  a 
forest  impenetrable  even  to  the  rays  of  a  meridian 
sun,  with  no  habitation  of  civilized  man  to  give  him 
a  kindly  welcome,  or  shelter  from  the  storms.  His 
bed  was  the  damp  earth ;  and  when  Aurora  spread 
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her  saffron  robes,  there  was  no  domestic  fowl  to  usher 
in  the  morn  with  its  clarion  notes.  The  sun  de- 
scended, but  its  glory  received  not  the  requiem  of  the  { 
feathered  songsters  of  the  grove;  for  the  various 
tribes  of  singing  birds  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  desert : 
even  the  faithful  dog,  the  only  steadfast  companion  of 
man  among  the  brute  creation,  partook  of  the  silence 
around  him ;  the  discipline  of  his  master  forbade  him 
to  bark,  and  his  native  sagacity  soon  taught  him  that 
there  was  safety  in  obedience  to  his  commands. 
When  night  closed  in,  his  slumbers  were  in  the  vast 
aisles  of  "God's  first  temples;"  and  not  unfre- 
quently  was  he  startled  by  the  melancholy  moan  of 
the  ill-boding  owl,  or  the  shriek  of  the  frightful 
panther. 

Follow  him  bending  his  course  towards  the  setting 
sun,  over  undulating  hills,  under  the  shade  of  forest 
trees,  and  wading  through  rank  weeds  which  covered 
the  earth.  Doubtful  of  his  course,  he  ascertains  the 
cardinal  points  of  north  and  south  by  the  thickness  of 
the  moss  and  bark  on  the  north  side  of  the  ancient 
trees.  On  the  hill  he  strains  his  eyes  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  creek,  whose  stream  he  wishes  to  ex- 
plore ;  in  the  valley  he  presages  his  approach  to  a 
river,  by  seeing  large  ash,  bass-wood,  and  sugar 
trees,  beautifully  festooned  with  grape  vines.  Ever 
on  the  watch,  he  is  the  sentinel  of  his  own  safety,  and 
relies  alone  on  himself  for  protection.  You  must  not 
imagine  that  he  could  feast  his  imagination  on  the 
romantic  beauties  of  nature ;  his  situation  was  ill- 
suited  to  contemplation  :  his  homely  woodman's  dress 
soon  fell  in  tatters  about  him ;  the  cravings  of  hunger 
compelled  him  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  chase 
from  day  to  day  ;  his  meal  of  venison,  bear-meat,  or 
wild  turkey,  was  often  eaten  without  bread  or  salt ; 
and,  whatever  were  his  circumstances,  he  always  felt 
a  lively  exercise  of  the  strong  passions  of  hope  and 
fear.  At  no  time  was  his  situation  without  its 
dangers.  Wherever  he  placed  his  foot  he  was  justly 
apprehensive  of  the  malignant  bite  of  the  rattlesnake ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  he  knew  not  on  what  limb  of  a 
tree,  over  his  head,  the  murderous  panther  might  be 
perched,  ready  to  pounce  upon  him,  in  a  moment, 
with  unerring  destruction.  If  he  watched  a  "  deer- 
lick"  from  bis  "  blind"  at  night,  this  formidable  beast 
was  often  his  rival  in  the  same  business,  and  not  un- 
frequently  would  the  lord  of  the  world  retire  as 
secretly  as  possible,  leaving  him  in  full  possession  of 
the  chance  of  game  for  that  night. 

Fear  and  danger  are  the  parents  of  superstition. 
Those  who  occupy  perilous  situations  in  life  are 
always  its  victims;  and,  until  philosophy  banish  it, 
they  are  alike  ignorant  and  credulous.  You  will  not. 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  superstition  which  exUted 
among  the  first  pilgrims  of  the  wilderness.  They 
sought  for  ominous  presages  of  future  good  or  bad 
luck  in  every  thing  about  them.  The  appearance  of 
the  sky,  morning  and  evening,  gave  signs  of  the  times 
with  regard  to  the  weather  ;  and  they  were  aided  in 
their  prognostics  on  this  subject  by  the  sharpness  of 
some  old  rheumatic  pains,  which  were  cognomened 
«  weather  clocks."  The  howl  of  a  dog,  the  croak  of 
a  raven,  and  the  screech  of  an  owl.  were  as  prophetic 
of  future  misfortunes  among  them,  as  they  were 
among  the  ancient  pagans ;  but,  above  all,  their  dreams 
were  regarded  as  ominous  of  good  or  ill  success, — and 


children  were  piously  taught  the  importance  of 
recollecting  them,  and  reproached  when  they  failed  to 
do  so. 

Melancholy  reflections,  too,  were  common  among 
them.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  Every  where 
round  them  they  saw  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
former  existence  of  a  large  population  of  barbarians. 
Arrow-heads— which  furnished  them  with  gun  flints — 
stone  hatchets,  pipes,  fragments  of  earthenware,  and 
rude  fortifications,  were  found  in  every  place.  Sepul- 
chral mounds,  containing  the  ashes  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  a  long  succession  of  generations,  long  since  moulded 
into  dust,  were  to  be  met  with  at  every  turn.  Frc 
these  summits  they  looked  upon  the  surrounding 
try,  and  thought  that  once  it  was  animated  by  the 
song  and  the  dance ;  but  oblivion  had  drawn  bet 
impenetrable  veil  over  that  numberless  race,  and  only 
allowed  these  unlettered  monuments  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  time.  Nothing  existed  to  inform  them,  who 
they  were,  from  whence  they  came,  the  period  of  their 
existence,  or  by  what  dreadful  catastrophe  they  were 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They,  perhaps, 
remembered  that  in  Russia,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  sea  of  Azof;  throughout  the  whole 
country  of  Crimea ;  in  ancient  Greece  ;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ancient  Troy,  similar  sepulchral 
structures  were  to  be  found ;  but,  like  these,  their  his- 
tory is  involved  in  one  eternal  night— dark  and 
inexplicable.  These  thoughts,  and  the  appaient  hope- 
lessness of  reclaiming  the  dense  wilderness  before 
them,  naturally  shaded  their  minds  with  the  sober 
melancholy  of  the  forest 

If  such  was  the  aspect  of  this  country  but  a  few 
years  since,  and  such  the  poor  and  hazardous   lot  of 
the  first  adventurers  into  the  bosom  of  its  forests,  how 
widely  different  is  it  now,  and  how  changed  for  the 
better  the  condition  of   its  inhabitants !     In  view  of 
the    slender   means  which  they  had  to  work  such  a 
change ;    in   view  of    the   obstacles    that    have  been 
surmounted,  what  brilliant  hopes,  what  bright  surtici- 
nations,  may.  we  not    reasonably  anticipate   for    the 
future !      The    early  introduction  of  commerce  was 
the   first   means   of   changing,  in   some   degree,  the 
exterior  aspect  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and 
giving  a  new  current  to  public  feeling  and  individual 
pursuit.      Instead  of    linsey    and   coarse    linen,    the 
people  now  don  the  fine  fabrics  of  Europe  and  Asia ; 
the  hunting-shirt  gives  place  to  the  fashionable  coat 
of  broadcloth;  and  the  mocasin,  for  boots  and  shoes 
of  tanned  leather.     The  ladies  dress  in  fineness  and 
fashion    equal  to  those  of  Europe  and  the  cities  of 
Atlantic  America :    nor   were    we    satisfied    merely 
with  the  purchase  of  "  purple  and  fine  linen"  from 
foreigners ; — we  have  nobly  dared  to  fabricate  these 
comfortable  and  valuable  productions  for  ourselves,  and 
succeeded  with  abundant  profit.      The    old  « horse- 
paths" along  which  our  forefathers  made  their  labo- 
rious journeys  over  the  mountains  for  salt  and  iron, 
have  been  succeeded,  as  you  can  see,  by  wagon-roads 
and  substantial  turnpikes:  the    laws  of  nature  have 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,   overcome,  and  the  useful 
canal  ascends  and  descends  the  highest  hills ;  the  power 
of  steam  has  been  harnessed  to  iron  cars,  and  they 
fly  in  every  direction  over  the  mighty  plains  before 
you ; — every  valley  you  see  re-echoes  with  the  grumbling 
steam  pipe,  and  that  mighty  power  is  propelling  the 
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mill-wheel,  or  urging  the  «  oak  leviathan,"  wherevor 
jroo  turn  your  eyes. 

Who  tells  you  that  ignorance  is  more  easily  induced 
than  science ;  that  society  more  speedily  deteriorates 
than  improres ;  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  civilised 
man  to  become  wild,  than  for  the  wild  man  to  become 
civilized  ?    If  any,  point  him  to  the  "  backwoods," 
and  ask  him — »«  What  means  have  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  earlier  inhabitants  towards  barbarism? 
or,  what  agents  have  directed  their  influence  in  favor 
ef  science,  morals  and  piety  ?"     We  know  that  the 
rude,  and  often  indecent  song   has  been  succeeded 
by  the  swelling  anthem ;  that  the  clamorous  boast,  the 
provoking  banter,  the  biting  sarcasm,  the  horrid  oath 
and  imprecation   have   yielded   before  urbanity  of 
manners,  and  a  coarse  of  conversation  enlightened  by 
science,  and  chastened   by  mental  endowments  and 
respect    Every  thing  belonging  to  the  former  state 
of  onr  people  has  vanished  from  the  view ;  we  meet 
with  nothing  even  to  pat  as  in  remembrance  of  it. 
The  recent  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  is 
seldom  a  subject  of  reflection ;  and  its  immense  im- 
provements present  to  the  imagination  the  labors  of 
several  centuries,  instead  of  the  work  of  a  few  years. 
Commerce  famished  the  means  of  changing  the  dresses 
of  oar  people,  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses.      This 
is  the  true  philosopher's  stone  in  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion—drees,  and  the  appearance  of  external  object*. 
The  English    government  could  never  subdue  the 
esprit  du  corps  of  the  north  of  Scotland  until,  after  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  the  prohibition  of  wearing  die  tartan 
plaid,  the  kilt  and  the  bonnet  amongst  Highlanders, 
broke  down  the  spirit  of  the  clans.     The  highest 
grade  of  human  sagacity  and  foresight  is  seen  in  those 
governments  which  prescribe  the  costume   of  each 
class  of  society,  in  order  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  despotism  over  the  mind ;  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  that  if  permission  were  given  by  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Musselman  faithj  for  a  change 
>f  dress  at  the  will  of  each  individual,  as  well  as 
n  his  diet  and  household  furniture,  the  whole  Ma- 
lofoedan  system  would  be  overthrown  in  a  few  years. 


It  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  influence  of  dress ;  but  these  things,  in 
my  opinion,  are  subject  to  the  clearest  demonstration. 
No  sooner  had  the  hunting  shirt,  the  moccasin  and 
leggins,  the  three  legged  stool,  the  noggin,  the  trencher 
and  the  wooden  bowl  been  cast  aside  than  civilisation 
took  up  its  rapid  march.  Commerce  banished  the 
one,  the  other  soon  sprang  ap  to  exercise  its  genial 
power! 

With  all  its  faults,  every  one  who  has  lived  in  this 
beautiful  valley  loves  it  still.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
seen  how  finely  and  impressively  the  household  gods, 
the  biasing  hearth,  the  plentiful  board  and  the  social 
fire-side  figure  in  the  poetical  imagery  of  our  western 
writers:  they  are  the  realities  of  life  in  its  most 
polished  states ;  they  are  among  its  best  and  most 
rational  enjoyments;  and  while  they  associate  the 
little  family  community  in  parental  and  filial  affection, 
the  amount  of  attachment  to  the  family  mansion  and 
the  country  about  it  is  augmented  in  the  highest  degree. 
True,  our  forums  of  justice  are  numerous,  and  crimes 
abound  of  the  most  atrocious  dye :  commerce,  circu- 
lating through  its  thousand  channels,  must  create  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  litigated  claims ;  and  the 
importation  of  vice,  associated  with  a  high  grade  of 
science  and  the  most  consummate  art  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  by  every  description  of  unlawful  means, 
have  greatly  annoyed  and  endangered  our  moral 
and  political  character.  But,  while  these  require  the 
constant  vigilance  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  the 
true  philosopher  and  patriot  will  always  reflect  that 
they  are  the  price  which  freedom  must  pay  for  its 
protection.  Society  is  not  unlike  a  sleeping  volcano, 
as  to  the  amount  of  latent  moral  evil  which  it  con- 
tains :  it  is  enough,  for  public  safety  only,  that  the 
good  preponderates  over  the  evil ;  and  if  our  moral 
and  political  means  can  prevent  a  revolutionary 
irruption  for  a  few  years  longer,  the  minds  of  our 
people  will  be  freed  from  all  danger  by  the  enlighten- 
ing influence  of  the  best  of  all  sciences — that  of  God, 
his  government,  and  man's  future  state. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  au  revoir  ! 
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"  If  cast  upon  the  waters,  yet  thy  bread 
Will  unto  thee  return  in  many  days—" 
'T  was  one  reputed  wise  this  proverb  read, 
And  trusting  hearts  shall  find  its  truth  always — 
Bat,  not  when  most  expected,  coraeth  fruit 
Of  seed  thus  scatter'd  on  the  wayward  wave* — 
When  long  delayed — despair'd — it  falleth  mute, 


Unseen,  and  gently  as  the  dew  on  leaves 

Of  parched  flowers,  whose  sweets,  tho'  freely  shed 

On  the  broad  winds,  are  wasted  not — nor  lo*t, 

But  on  their  thirsting  hearts,  faint,  famished, 

Descend  in  healing  balm,  token  needed  most. 

Thus  silently  returns  the  good  men  do, 

Which  Heaven  distilleth  in  their  night  like  dew. 


THE    BURIAL    OF    THE    YEAR. 


BT      HENRY      D.      COOKS. 


It  was  New  Year's  eve,  and  I  sat  alone  in  my 
apartment,  musing  upon  the  events  of  tiie  year  which 
was  then  within  a  few  hours  of  its  close.  Busy 
memory,  with  unuseal  liberality,  was  displaying  all 
her  richest  treasures,  drawn  from  her  exbaostless 
store-boose,  and  the  Past  and  Present  seemed  wedded 
together,  so  perfectly  did  the  almost  obliterated  remem- 
brances of  the  one,  assume  the  vivid  reality  of  the 
other.  I  found  myself  again  in  the  midst  of  far 
distant  scenes,  which  I  had  visited  daring  the  period 
which  was  about  to  close ; — forms  of  by-gone  days 
surrounded  me;— the  faces  of  friends,  now  cold  in 
death,  seemed  to  gate  upon  me  as  they  had  done  in 
life,  or  as  they  had  appeared  when  last  I  saw  them 
upon  the  pall,  and  the  cheerful  voices,  with  which  in 
health,  they  had  often  greeted  me,  mingled  with  the 
expiring  sigh ; — then  came  the  funeral  train,— and 
then,  festive  gatherings  and  joyful  greetings,  until  my 
ideas,  becoming  inextricably  confused,  carried  me 
from  the  land  of  reality  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

I  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  obsequies  of 
the  dead.  The  scene  was  in  a  dark  and  dreary 
valley,  surrounded  by  towering  and  shapeless  masses 
of  ice,  covered  with  eternal  snow.  I  was  surrounded 
by  more  than  polar  solitude,  and  feared  to  breathe, 
lest  the  air  should  congeal  my  very  vitals.  The  sun 
occasionally  shot  forth  a  dull  ray,  from  the  midst  of 
an  atmosphere  rendered  dense  and  obscure  by  the 
unceasing  clouds  of  snow,  which  were  burled  furiously 
across  the  valley,  like  rolling  surges,  by  the  cold 
north  winds. 

Amid  this  scene,  the  attendants  of  the  slow  and 
solemn  parade  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  were  of  an 
appearance  consonant  with  its  gloom.  They  were 
light  and  shadowy  forms.  It  seemed  as  if  Charon 
had  ferried  over  his  own  dear  Styx  every  shade  that 
had  ever  roamed  in  the  kingdoms  of  darkness,  so 
solemn  and  sepulchral  was  their  mien.  As  they 
closed  in  a  circle  around  the  bier  of  the  departed,  I 
marked  them  closely.  Apparently  without  a  leader, 
the  groups  were  not  disorderly  or  irregular  in  their 
movements.  Scattered  over  the  valley,  and  ranged 
in  dense  masses  as  they  were,  I  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish clans,  or  classes,  each  differing  in  some 
essential  part  from  the  other.  At  the  head  of  each 
of  these  classes, — of  which  I  counted  twelve  principal 
ones, — and  next  the  grave,  was  a  chieftain,  to  whom 
most  of  the  shades  bore  some  resemblance,  and  whose 
movements  they  implicitly  followed.  The  attendant 
forms  were  various  in  character  and  appearance,  for 
while  some  were  of  respectable  and  commanding 
stature,  many  were  much  smaller,  and  by  far  the 
major  part  were  mere  "  beings  in  miniature."  The 
leaders,  however,  principally  attracted  my  attention, 
by  the  distinct  and  glaring  diversity,  not  only  in  their 
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personal  appearance,  but  in  the  difference  of  their 
bearing,  and  in  the  majestic  or  volatile  traits  of  their 
sorrowing.  Three  of  their  number  were  females, 
yet  they  bore  scarcely  any  resemblance-  Oae,  and 
apparently  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  (for  each  I  judged 
them  to  be,)  possessed  a  countenance  of  the 
antithetical  portraiture,  for  while  one  tide  wai 
with  smiles,  the  other  was  bedewed  with  weepisg, 
and  wrinkled  with  sorrow;— her  head  was  covered 
with  a  garland,  in  which  buds  and  shooting  herbs  in- 
termingled with  crystals  of  snow  and  gems  of  ice. 

The  second  of  the  group  was  the  reverse  of  alt  this. 
Her  face  was  the  emblem  of  gladness  and  joy— ail 
sunshine  and  all  smiles.  Garlands  of  fairest  towers 
bound  her  head,  and  hung  in  loose  and  fantastic,  yet 
pleasing  confusion  about  her.  She  seemed  the  fairest 
daughter  of  the  year.  Her  very  joy  was  infections, 
for  her  attendants  wcfrc  an  unclouded  smile. 

The  last  and  youngest  of  the  sisters  had  the  ah  of 
a  serious  and  demure  maiden, — with  a  face  of  frowns 
and  gloom — scarce  lighted  by  a  smile.  Yet  she  bore 
some  traces  of  beauty,  as  she  stood  in  advance  of  her 
sisters,  though  clad  in  a  dark  and  sombre  dress, 
without  an  ornament  or  gem,  garland  or  wreath.  Her 
attendants  imitated  her  austere  solemnity,  nor  did  they 
break  the  oppressive  silence,  except  by  sighs  of  load 
lamentations. 

Such  were  the  sisters,  and  their  nine  brethren  were 
equally  remarkable.  He  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  tomb,  was  evidently  the  eldest  born.  Between 
him  and  the  chief  who  stood  at  bis  left,  there  was 
little  diversity,  except  in  age — for  the  latter  was  the 
youngest  of  the  mourners,  and  the  former  was  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  time.  The  countenances  of 
both  were  ruddy  and  serene.  Icicles  and  frost 
bespangled  their  garments  of  fur. 

The  next  in  birth,  and  on  the  right  of  the  eldest, 
was  pale,  sickly,  and  the  most  diminutive  of  the  chief- 
tains. His  features  were  pallid,  and  his  form  repul- 
sive, without  one  redeeming  trait  of  beauty.  The 
garland  of  vervain  which  encircled  his  brow,— coM  as 
ice, — was  not  more  chilling  than  the  frosty,  dripping 
garments  which  enveloped  his  limbs. 

Gladly  did  I  turn  from  him,  to  rest  my  gaxe  on  the 
form  of  him  who  stood  next.  Dissimilar  as  he  was 
to  him  we  have  last  described,  and  unlike  the  eldest 
of  the  sisters  who  stood  on  his  right,  yet  in  some 
peculiar  traits  they  were  the  same.  Lines  drawn  by 
no  tender  hand,  indicated  the  stormy  and  boisterous 
character  of  that  spirit  which  not  unfrequently  brake 
forth  in  rude  bursts  of  passion,  to  obscure  his  more 
equable  moments.  Bnds  of  the  daffodil  and  ptony, 
peering  through  crystals  of  snow,  covered  his  head, 
and  his  sole  attire  was  the  fleece  of  the  Castiliaa 
lamb. 
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Tbe  sixth  of  the  circle  of  moarnera  stood  next  on  the 
right  of  the  youngest  of  hie  sisters,  and  his  looks 
betokened  him  near  her  in  birth.  Sun-burnt  as  were 
his  features,  they  were  lighted  up  by  cheerful  smiles, 
and  were  scarcely  dimmed  by  a  tear.  Like  his 
blooming  sister,  gladness  and  sunshine  were  around 
him,  and  flowers  of  every  variety  sprang  up  in  his 
loot-steps. 

Between  the  two  brothers  neit  in  rank  there  was 
little  dissimilarity.     Both  were   auburned  and   sun- 
barnt,  and  both  bore  the  aspect  of  smiling  joy  which 
characterized  the  elder  brother.     The  youngest  of  the 
two,  however,  was  evidently  sallow,  as  though  dis- 
ease, with  blighting  influence,  had  touched  his  form 
and  left  the  signet  of  his  power  behind.     Yet  both 
were  beautiful.     Their  brows,  as  well  as  those  of 
their  attendants,  were  wreathed  with  circlets  of  ears 
of  grain,  gemmed  here  and  there  with  the  fruits  of 
summer,  in  all    their  luscious  richness.      A   girdle 
of  the  same  materials  was  bound  round  their  waists. 
The  form  on  the  right  of  them  was  a  noble  one. 
His  countenance  was   dark,  yet   an   expression  of 
langor,  and  an  effeminate  listlessness  seemed  peculiar 
to  his  character.     Hair  of  golden  yellow  and  silken 
texture,  was  ornamented  by  mimic  festoons  of  tendril 
vines  and  clustering  grapes. 

The  last  of  tbe  group  remaining  to  be  noticed  was 
not  the  least  interesting.  Though  his  head  was 
sprinkled  with  grey,  and  covered  with  a  turban  of 
leaves  of  every  autumn  dye,  and  though  his  face  was 
fnrrowed  by  time,  he  was  yet  in  the  vigor  of  life. 
He  was  a  tall,  athletic  and  jovial  old  man.     He  stood 
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erect  and  firm  at  the  grave,  and  though  the  tear 
obtruded  ever  and  anon,  it  was  as  often  dashed  calmly 
and  quietly  away. 

Such  was  the  group  forming  tbe  circle  which  en- 
closed the  tomb,  at  whose  brink  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  him  whom  they  had  come  to  honor  by  the 
solemn  rites  of  the  dead.  I  could  but  faintly  distinguish 
what  was  passing  within  the  circle.  The  corpse  was 
one  of  gigantic  size,  compared  with  the  attendants  of 
the  burial,  but  its  features,  in  their  general  outline, 
resembled  those  of  the  multitude.  The  tomb  was 
what  I  had  often  seen  in  my  early  dreams — a  dark, 
dismal,  yawning  gulf, — bottomless-boundless. 

One  form  I  have  not  yet  described.  He  stood  in 
front  of  him  whom  I  considered  first  in  rank, — at  the 
head  of  the  grave.  He  was  a  tall  and  venerable,  yet 
fearful  old  man.  One  solitary  gray  lock  hung  from 
his  bald  and  wrinkled  brow,  and  a  ohanging,  ever- 
varying  cirole  continued  its  ceaseless  revolutions 
around  his  head.  At  his  feet  lay  a  skull,  bare  and 
fleshless, — and  in  his  hands  he  held  a  glass  and  a 
sickle.  While  he  proceeded  in  his  strange  ceremony, 
the  corpse  was  slowly  and  silently  gliding  into  the 
verge  of  the  abyss,  and  as  it  disappeared,  the  tomb 
closed  with  a  crash  so  loud  and  sudden,  that  I  started 
in  terror  and  affright — I  awoke.  It  was  midnight. 
I  had  been  dreaming.  The  crash  with  which  die 
tomb  had  closed  was  in  reality,  but  the  report  of  a 
dozen  guns,  fired  under  my  window  by  some  friends, 
and  instead  of  witnessing  the  funeral  of  the  past,  I 
was  called  upon  to  partake  with  them  m  the  festivities 
of  the  NEW  YEAR. 
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The  Prank  offered  gold  for  the  steed— 
The  gallant— the  graceful — the  gay— 

And  deep  was  that  dark  Arab's  need : 
But  he  turned  in  proud  silence  away. 

Then  came,  from  the  tyrant  Pasha, 
The  mandate  he  dare  not  deny*— 

"  Be  the  horse,  which  the  noble  Frank  saw, 
Given  up  or  its  master  shall  die !" 

With  one  kiss  and  one  fond  gaze  he  inrned, 
To  his  treasure— his  only— his  own ! 


And  his  free  heart  indignantly  burned, 
While  fearfully  faltered  his  tone.— 

My  life  they  may  take,  bnt  not  th'f, — 
My  noble,  my  faithful,  my  brave  ! 
Thou  hast  been  a  true  friend  to  the  free. 
Thou  shalt  ne'er  be  the  slave  of  a  slave  !" 

He  rose  in  disdainful  despair— 
His  haughty  smile  lightened  and  fled— 

A  pistol-flash  gleamed  on  the  nir— 
And  the  fleet  Arab  courser  fell  demM- 
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PAT     ABROAD. 


Dr.  Gregory  had  just  returned  from  an  early  pro- 
fessional call,  one  biting  morning  in  November.  On 
alighting  from  his  chaise,  he  caught  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter  as  she  stood  at  a  front  window,  riveted 
upon  some  object  in  his  equipage,  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  in  which  pity  and  mirth  seemed  to  be 
struggling  for  the  ascendency.  Turning  around  to 
ascertain  what  thus  attracted  her  attention,  the  Doctor 
(he  was  in  haste  for  his  breakfast)  now  for  the  first 
time  perceived  a  little  ragged  and  bare-footed  boy,  who 
was  hanging  at  the  bitts  of  his  horse,  with  an  air  of 
as  resolute  determination  to  hold  on,  as  if  he  had 
seized  Bucephalus  by  the  head-stall.  Dr.  Gregory 
was  both  humane  and  a  humorist ;  and  was  in  par- 
ticularly good  spirits  just  now,  having  relieved  a  fellow 
creature  from  intense  suffering,  and  received  therefor 
a  reasonable  fee — two  events  which,  conjoined,  con- 
stituted a  physician's  happiness ;  and  though  the  good 
physician,  like  Dr.  Gregory,  would  infinitely  rather 
miss  the  last  than  the  first,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  are  pleasant  associate  circumstances. 

<<  Hulloa !  you  little  centaur  reversed !"  he  cried, 
"  who  pays  you  for  holding  a  horse  that  would  'nt  run 
if  you  whipped  him  ?" 

»  Is  it  me  you  mean  ?  It 's  the  less  trouble  to  hold 
him  then,  if  he  won't  run,"  said  the  boy,  ••  and  if  your 
honor  should  forget  to  give  me  the  sixpence,  I  'm  no 
poorer  than  I  was  before  !" 

«  Ah  !  ha  !"  said  the  Doctor,  imitating  his  brogue, 
"  It 's  a  wit  you  are  !  Here  John,"  he  said  to  the 
groom,  who  had  now  come  round,  "  turn  the  horse  into 
the  stable,  and  this  little  savage  into  the  kitchen,  and 
administer  some  hot  coffee  with  rolls,  and  half  a  pound 
of  chops." 

«  Sure  that  will  not  be  bad  to  take,"  said  little  Pat, 
following  the  groom.  "  Your  honor  has  the  name  of 
the  best  Doctor  in  the  country." 

Dr.  Gregory,  at  his  comfortable  breakfast  with  his 
family  soon  forgot  that  such  a  being  as  little  Patrick 
existed.  This  we  say  without  scandal  to  his  benevo- 
lence ;  for  so  many  calls  were  made  upon  him  for 
professional  and  other  aid,  that  he  fell  into  the  habit 
of  prescribing  for  temporary  relief,  and  thinking  no 
more  about  the  applicants.  But  his  daughter,  Helen, 
who  had  youth,  charity,  and  leisure,  took  good  care 
that  her  father's  humane  credulity  should  never  be 
misdirected,  or  imposed  upon,  so  far  as  she  could  pre- 
vent it ;  nor  did  she  permit  it  to  slumber,  when  any 
object  came  under  her  notice  which  deserved  more 
than  the  casual  notice  which  served  for  immediate 
assistance.  Mrs.  Gregory  was  pleased  at  the  influence 
which  Helen  exerted  over  her  father,  and  an  excellent 
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understanding  knit  together  the  inmates  of  the  happy 
household.  The  Doctor,  though  he  had  two  or  three 
young  sons,  was  himself  the  youngest  person  in  his 
family.  A  mind  conscious  of  rectitude,  good  bodily 
health,  and  a  most  cheerful  temper,  kept  up  in  his 
spirits  the  continual  flow  of  youth.  He  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  startled  out  of  his  equanimity,  or 
made  angry  by  any  trifle,  and  thus,  in  prosperity  never 
unduly  elated,  and  in  adverwty  never  unreasonably 
cast  down,  he  kept  ever  on  the  sunny  side  of  life.  To 
such  a  man  no  day  was  a  blank,  and  no  night  came 
without  pleasant  reflections.  The  little  beggar  boy, 
whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  by  poverty,  divined  so 
much  of  his  character  from  his  manner,  and  from  what 
was  seen  and  heard  in  the  kitchen,  that  he  resolved  not 
to  lose  his  acquaintance.  Helen,  who  was  disposed 
to  see  how  the  shivering  boy  looked  after  a  warm 
breakfast,  returned  from  the  kitchen,  reporting : 

«  Well,  father,  your  little  Irish  patient  says  he  is 
ready  to  go  now.'' 

"  Irish  patient—- oh,  the  little  rogue  I  sent  into  the 
kitchen  after  his  breakfast !  Well,  why  don't  he  go 
then  ?" 

"  Because,  he  says,  you  never  would  forgive  him, 
if  he  left  without  paying  his  respects.  Betty  says  he 
is  <  a  dry  little  stick,'  and  my  own  ears  have  heard 
that  he  keeps  the  kitchen  in  an  uproar  of  laughter." 

"  So,  well  we  might  as  well  laugh  too.  Have  him 
passed  up,  Helen." 

"  Now  then  I"  said  the  Doctor,  affecting  a  very 
stern  look,  as  Pat  awkwardly  bowed  into  the  room — 
"  Now  then !  young  man  what  do  you  wish  to  see  me 
for  ?" 

"  I  'm  entirely  too  much  like  yourself  to  forget  that 
your  honor.  Sure  you  don't  give  up  a  fat  case  till 
you  're  regularly  discharged !" 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing  heartily.  <<  I 
have  a  most  precocious  subject  in  yoa,  at  any  rate. 
Pray  what  have  you  been  doing  in  all  your  little  life  ?" 

"  Oh,  sometimes  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another.'1 

"  But  what  were  you  doing  last  ?" 

»  Elating  my  breakfast,  at  your  expense,"  answered 
Pat. 

Helen  laughed  now,  and  so  did  her  mother,  but  the 
Doctor  was  puzzled,  and  only  muttered  '<  So-o-o/*  ai 
was  his  custom  when  in  a  quandary.  Pat  was  a 
more  curious  specimen  of  natural  history  than  he  had 
ever  met  before,  and  the  Doctor  did  not  know  exactly 
where  to  place  him.  His  wife,  who  had  been  looking 
with  pity  at  the  lad's  unprotected  feet,  brought  a  pair 
of  one  of  the  children's  shoes,  and  bade  Patrick  pat 
them  on. 
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"  Oh,  miUia  murtker .'"  shouted  Pat,  throwing  up 
both  hands  with  well-feigned  horror.  "  Sure  it  'a  not 
my  mother's  son  would  do  the  likes  of  that .'" 

«  What  ?"  cried  the  Doctor,  astonished  at  what  he 
supposed  was  the  insolent  pride  of  the  little  beggar  boy. 
"  What  is  it  you  would  not  do,  pray  ?" 

"  There  'a  many  things  I  would  'nt  do  your  honor," 
said  Patrick,  looking  roguishly  around  the  circle  whose 
eyes  were  now  curiously  fixed  upon  him.  «  Beautiful 
teeth  your  la'yship  has  1"  he  said  to  Helen,  who  closed 
her  lips  with  half  a  pout  at  his  impertinence,  but  lost  all 
command  of  them  in  a  clear  belle-like  laugh,  as  Pat 
added—"  Many  things  I  would  not  do— and  one  of 
them  is  to  disgrace  the  shoes  of  a  son  of  your  honor's, 
by  putting  my  naked  feet  into  them.  Sure  they  never 
taw  the  like  !" 

"  Giro  the  young  scamp  a  pair  of  silk  hose !" 
shouted  the  Doctor,  as  soon  as  his  cachinnatory  par- 
oxysm permitted. 

"  LambVwool  will  answer  if  yon  please  ladies," 
said  the  little  adventurer,  nothing  abashed  at  the  storm 
of  laughter  he  had  raised. 

<<  Where   do   you   live  ?      Have   you  a   father  ? 

Mother  ?     Sisters  ?     A  place  ?     Do  you  want  one  ?" 

said  the  Doctor,  hurriedly,  rattling  one  question  after  the 

other,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  confuse  the  young  hopeful. 

*<  Blind  Alley,"  answered  Patrick,  putting  his  hands 

behind  him,  and  standing  erect — "  No,  sir.    Yes  your 

honor.    Five  of  them.    I  wish  I  had.    Try  me  once  !" 

"Are  you  really  in  distress,  or  only  shamming?" 

<<  May  be  I  shammed  hungry !     Ask  Betty  if  I  ate 

any  breakfast— then  go  and  ask  my  mother  and  five 

titters  when  they  took  meat  enough  off  the  table  to 

feed  six,  after  they  had  done  !" 

"  Another  hint,  Mrs.  Gregory,"  said  the  Doctor, 
smiling.  "  Just  load  a  basket,  for  this  little  original." 
Pat  was  soon  fitted  out  with  shoes,  warm  socks, 
and  a  basket  of  broken  food.  "  Now,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  Will  you  be  sure  and  come  back  to-morrow  morning  ?" 
"  Will  a  duck  swim,  your  honor?  Will  a  fly 
come  back  to  the  tr'acle  ?" 

"  Be  sure  then  and  bring  home  the  basket,"  said 
Mrs.  G. 

»«  1  'II  do  that  thing,  and  another  one  too,"  said 
Pal,  making  them  his  best  bow,  as  he  backed  out  of 
the  room,  wishing  them  all  "  the  top  of  the  morning !" 
Pat  hardly  reached  the  street,  before  he  sat  down 
on  the  curb  stone,  to  put  on  bis  shoes.     "  So-o,"  said 
the  Doctor,  watching  him  from  the  window — "  Helen !" 
The  daughter  came  and  stood  beside  him.    "  Now !" 
continued  the  father,  "  see  how  little  is  necessary, 
bow  easily  a  person  may  be  satisfied,  and  with  how 
little  we  ought  to  be  content.     A  toilet  table,  glass, 
and  bureau  for  somebody's  chamber  when  she  reached 
her  twentieth  birth-day,  a  short  rime  since,  cost  me 
three  cases  of  whooping  cough,  two  fevers,  and  a 
compound  fracture — a  whole  years  practice  of  extra- 
ordinary amount,  in  my  cabinetmaker's  family ;  and 
yet  that  little  fellow  borrows  my  pavement  and  makes 
it  answer  in  the  place  of  all  those  superfluities  !" 

"  Yes,  most  magnaminons,  Papa — but  who  asked 
you  for  'all  those  superfluities?1  Who  contrived 
that  his  daughter  should  be  packed  off  on  her  birth- 
day, directly  after  breakfast,  that  when  she  came  into 
dinner,  the  furniture  of  a  princess'  chamber  might 
so  pride  her  ?     You  are  quite  a  good  preacher,  I  will 


admit,  even  to  finding  your  own  text,  as  you  did  in 
this  case.  For  my  part,"  she  continued,  blushing 
scarlet,  and  turning  half  aside  as  the  old  gentleman 
looked  her  keenly,  and  somewhat  quizxically  in  the  face 
— "  for  my  part,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bouse 
furnished  at  no  more  cost  than  my  single  room  is.  I 
am  willing  to  give  up  superfluities,  if—  if— " 

"  So-o-o — here  we  come  again.  Love  in  a  cot- 
tage—the romance  of  ardent  affection—proof  against 
adversity,  like  a  salamander  safe — poetry  and  boiled 
cabbage— children  without  clothes,  and  potatoes  with 
their  jackets  on.  Very  fine  and  pleasant  to  talk 
about  by  moonlight,  in  midsummer— Very  cool  and 
uncomfortable  with  the  thermometer  at  aero,  and  no 
coal  in  the  grate  !" 

"  I  suppose  you  were  rich  when  you  married  ?" 

"  Hey  !— ah,  there 's  John  with  the  horse !"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  hurrying  away  from  a  conversa- 
tion, which  he  suspected  might  be  about  to  take  a 
wrong  turn.  There  was  a  certain  young  gentleman 
whose  preference  for  Helen  had  become  too  marked 
to  be  overlooked ;  and  as  the  suitor  was  really  an 
unexceptionable  person,  his  addresaes  had  been  tacitly 
allowed,  while  the  careful  father  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  dexterously  evaded  listening  to  any 
formal  communication,  inasmuch  as  that  would  imply 
a  period  to  the  suspense  in  which  the  old  JEsculapius 
was  determined  to  keep  the  young  people. 

The  most  unfortunate  position  in  which  a  poor 
suitor  for  a  rich  young  lady's  hand  can  be  placed,  is 
when  her  father  happens  to  be  a  successful  member  of 
the  yYrang  man's  own  profession.  The  wealthy  law- 
yer, physician,  merchant,  or  tradesman  knows  so 
well  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  those  who 
are  just  entering  upon  the  pursuit  by  which  he  has 
made  his  wealth,  that  he  scans  their  pretensions  and 
characters  with  a  most  careful  and  critical  eye.  No 
mere  hope  is  entered  by  such  a  father  as  cash  in  the 
account ;  and  no  '  expectations'  are  credited  as  actual 
capital.  The  young  merchant  may  pass  for  more 
than  he  is  worth  with  any  body  but  the  merchant ; 
and  the  young  lawyer  or  doctor  may  be  rated  above 
his  professional  value  by  any  body  but  the  veteran  in 
his  own  line  of  life. 

Snch  were  the  disadvantages  under  which  young 
Dr.  Henry  aspired  to  an  alliance  with  the  family  of 
old  Dr.  Gregory.  Probably  he  over-estimated  bis 
difficulties — and  probably,  too,  the  old  Doctor  intended 
he  should.  It  is  a  trick  of  the  experienced  to  pile  all 
sorts  of  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  young,  in  order 
to  test  their  capacities,  prove  their  quality,  and  fire 
their  ambition. — Many  a  yoonir  man  who  esteems  a 
certain  old  father  to  be  a  tetrible  oerberus,  would,  if 
he  could  really  discover  the  thoughts  of  the  ancient 
gentleman,  find  bim  saying  in  his  heart,  "  Had  I  three 
ears"  (three  pairs,  to  keep  up  the  canine  parallel) 
"I'd  hear  thee!" 


CH  A  PT11     II. 
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Th*  little  Irish  boy  left,  on  the  whole,  a  goed  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  Doctors  family,  though 
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they  were  tad  If  noa-plussed  by  his  free  and  easy 
demeanor.  The  Doctor  was  captivated  by  his  ready 
wit,  the  wife  and  the  daughter  pitied  bis  evident 
though  uncomplaining  destitution.  The  key  to  the 
little  living  enigma  consisted  in  a  word  beyond  which  no 
oily  reader  will  need  any  explanation.  Pat  was,  or 
rather  had  been  a  "  news-boy ;"  as  such  he  bad 
acquired  development  for  the  natural  aptitude  of  his 
tongue — as  such  he  had  learned  the  readiness  of  reply 
and  keenness  of  repartee  which  astonished  the  Doctor's 
household. 

As  soon  as  Patrick  bad  completed  his  street  toilet 
— for  with  stockings  and  shoes  in  bis  possession  he 
instantly  discovered  what  be  bad  not  thought  of  before, 
that  it  was  too  cold  to  run  bare-footed — he  started  for 
home  at  a  good  pace.  As  he  knew  that  his  mother 
•ad  sisters  were  half  famishing,  he  was  delighted  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  render  them  substantial  aid 
and  oomfbrt.  The  supply  was  indeed  most  opportune. 
The  father  of  the  little  family  had  died  but  a  short 
time  previously,  after  a  long  illness,  which  had  eaten 
up  their  little  earnings,  and  sent  their  moveables  one 
by  one  to  the  pawnbrokers  and  the  second  hand  auc- 
tion stores.  Contemptible  in  value  as  these  poor 
chattels  seemed,  every  sixpence  is  a  treasure  to  the 
suffering  poor,  and  the  widow  Murphy  was  looking 
in  vain  for  some  article  convertible  to  cash,  though 
ever  so  trifling,  when  Patrick  arrived  with  his  basket 
of  provision.  If  Dr.  Gregory  bad  seen  how  like 
famished  bears  the  little  flock  fell  upon  the  broken 
food,  he  would  have  owned  that  here  was,  indeed,  no 
"  shamming !" 

"  Oh,  Paddy,  dear,"  said  his  mother,  wiping 
her  eyes  that  had  filled,  while  her  children  ate  so 
greedily,  "  how  hard  yon  must  have  begged  to  get  all 
this?" 

«  Sorrow  the  bit  then  did  I  get  by  begging,"  an- 
swered the  boy.  "  I  tould  them  my  mother  and  five 
sisters  were  starving  with  cold  and  famishiog  with 
hunger,  and  begged  for  a  penny  or  two  to  buy  them 
bread,  but  the  people  either  pushed  me  aside,  and 
looked  « you  lie,'  or  tould  me  so,  and  done  with  it. 
At  last,"  and  here  the  little  fellow  stood  up  proudly, 
"  I  tried  another  way  for  it !" 

«  You  did  not  stale !  Paddy !"  cried  his  mother, 
looking  frightened.  "  And,  God  save  and  keep  us  ! 
The  boy  has  shoes  and  stockings  to  his  feet,  too ! 
That  ever  it  should  oome  to  this !" 

"  Is  it  my  own  mother  that  asks  me  that?"  said 
Pat,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears  of  pride  and 
sorrow.  "  Did  she  tache  me  thou  shall  stale,  by 
mistake  ?  No,  I  did  not  stale,  mother  !  I  shamed 
a  rich  and  good  natured  man  out  of  what  he  will 
never  miss— and  look,  bow  it  helps  the  ehilder ! 
Take  bold  yourself,  mother.  I  've  bad  my  breakfast, 
and  by  the  same  token,  the  same  man  is  good  for  to- 
morrow !" 

A  rode  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  Pat,  and 
summoned  an  anxious  cloud  upon  the  face  of  bis 
mother.  The  immediate  and  abrupt  entrance  of  the 
— stranger,  we  were  about  to  say — followed.  But 
alas !  be  was  one  of  those  who  are  no  strangers  to 
the  poor ! 

"  Come !  Mrs.  Mnrphy !"  be  said,  "  if  you  can't 
pav  your  rent,  it  is  high  time  you  gave  wav.  to  make 
room    for    those    who   can!     Three    weeks   behiud, 


terms  weekly  in  advance,  is  a  hard  loss  for  ue— but," 
and  he  gave  a  scrutinising  look  about  the  bare  apaii- 
ment,  "  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  it,  and  let  yon 
go,  soot  free." 

"  Let  us  go  !  Lord  save  us,  where  are  we  to  go 
to?" 

"  Well,  that  '•  not  our  look  out,  yon  know.  We 
can't  harbor  you  rent  free  any  longer,  at  any  rate. 
What,  Pat !  comfortable  shoes  and  stockings,  bey  ? 
You  've  improved  on  yesterday.  You  must  be  fitted 
out,  I  suppose,  whether  your  mother's  honest  debts 
are  paid  or  not !" 

"  Troth,  sir,"  said  Pat,  a  little  angrily,  "  they  were 
not  bought,  but  a  free  gift,  and  made  by  a  man  who 
does  not  begrudge  your  shoes,  nor  the  beau  of  the 
man  who  stands  in  'em  !" 

"  Hoity !  toity !  little  Paddy  bantam !  I  meant  ne 
harm  I  am  sure,"  said  the  man,  provoked,  but  ashamed 
to  betray  it.  "  You  might  as  well  have  begged  money 
to  keep  a  house  over  your  head,  as  shoes  for  your 
feet,  while  your  hand  was  in."" 

"  Beggars  can't  be  choosers,"  said  Pat,  with  pro- 
voking calmness.  "  If  they  could,  we  should  *nt  be 
your  tenants." 

"  I  Ml  choose  for  you  then !"  said  the  man,  now 
thoroughly  enraged.  "  Don't  let  me  find  you  here 
to-morrow !  If  I  do,  the  whole  troop  shall  be  bundled 
off  to  the  almshouse,  except  yo«,  sir,  and  yon  shall 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge  !" 

"  Maybe  he  thinks  he  carries  the  kays  of  all  them 
places  in  his  pocket,"  said  Pat,  as  be  closed  the  door 
which  the  unfeeling  fellow  had  disdained  to  close  after 
him. 

"  Heigho!"  sighed  the  old  woman,  as  she  shivered 
over  the  ashes,  which  she  was  raking  abont  with  a  bit 
of  lath,  in  the  hope  to  coax  heat  out  of  the  tiuder-like 
embers  of  pine  shavings,  "  Heigho !  we  are  all  bora, 
but  we  are  not  all  buried  yet !  Them  as  is  at  the 
top  now,  may  find  themselves  at  the  bottom  before 
they  die !" 

"  True  for  you,  mother — but  never  say  die,  yet. 
Maybe  there  '•  room  for  us  at  the  top,  too,  without 
poshing  any  body  else  down,"  said  little  Pat 

"  Heaven  forgive  me,  and  so  there  may  be  Paddy, 
dear  !  But  one  can't  help  thinking.  Well,  the  sua 
has  risen  to  day,  but  it  is  'at  set" 

"  No— nor  it  won't  neither,  till  it  sets  on  brightei 
faces,  for  here  hs  comes,  that  never  come  without  a 
welcome,  nor  left  without  your  blessing,"  said  Patrick, 
going  from  the  window  to  the  door. 

A  man' of  some  five  and  twenty  entered — cheerful 
and  hnmane  in  countenance,  kind,  yet  not  mincing  in 
hia  manner.  "  Hey  dey,  good  folks  !"  he  said,  «  all 
in  the  dumps !     Who  is  sick  ?" 

"  No  one,  sir,"  said  Pat. 

"  No !  you  all  will  be,  if  you  don't  keep  wanner 
—but  that 's  poor  comfort  you  say,  to  those  who  can't. 
Come,  Mr.  Murphy,  tell  us  all  about  it !" 

Patrick  in  a  clear  and  straight  forward  manner 
told  the  new-comer  what  the  reader  alieady  knows. 
When  he  had  done,  the  stranger  said  : 

"  One,  two,  three,  four  dollars — is  it  ?  Well.  I 
can't  afford  to  give  you  thai— but  Mr.  Murphy,  I  "M 
tell  you  what.  I  '11  Und  you  five,  four  for  the  rent, 
and  one  for  capital,  for  you  to  start  afresh  on." 

Pat  and  his  mother  ovei whelmed  him  with  thanks, 
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which  he  did  not  stop  to  hear,  but  was  off  Wore  the 
widow  could  reach  him,  or  bhe  would  certainly  have 
thrown  herself  at  his  feet  aod  clasped  him  by  the 
knees. 

"  There,  mother !     I  told  you  the  sun  was  not  set 

yet !"  ssid  Pat,  executing  a  most  difficult  stage  negro 

pat,  in  his  new  shoes.     News  boys  are  familiar  with 

"  theatricals" — that  is  such  as  they  prefer,  and  the 

prospect  of  going  back  upon  the  penny  paper  vending 

Rialto;  no  longer  a  *  lame  duck,'  but,  as  he  expressed 

it  "in  town  again,  with  his  pocket  foil  of  rocks," 

elated  little  Paddy  quite  as  much  as  a  recovery  from 

hopeless  bankruptcy  could  hare  pleased  any  one  of 

his  seniors.     His  head  was  already  as  full  of  plans 

for  the  future  as  his  heels  were  of  activity.     He 

counted  the  provision  to  be  drawn  from  the  Doctor's 

kitchen  as  good  for  a  couple  of  days  at  least ;  and 

being  now  comfortable  in  circumstances,  he  began  to 

think  of  enabling  his  sisters  in  some  way  to  contribute 

their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  household.    How 

very  little  will  suffice  to  make  the  poor  happy !    And 

how  readily  might  the  fact  be  experimentally  tested 

by  thousands  who  know  nothing  of  it,  but,  repining 

amid  competence,  excuse  their  heartless  indolence, 

and  indifference  to  the  real  sufferings  of  others  with 

the  deceptive  plea,  that  "  they  should  be  glad  to  do 

good  if  it  were  only  in  their  power  !" 


CHAPTBR     III. 

PAT    THE    LANDLORD. 

«  Comk,  father !"  cried  Helen,  the  next  morning, 
<<  do  lay  down  that  prosy  pamphlet,  and  come  to 
breakfast !  You  are  too  old  a  man  to  be  so  completely 
swallowed  up  by  the  shop.  You  care  more  for  a 
gallipot  than  for  your  breakfast,  and  would  rather  read 
a  tedious  medical  periodical  than  see  your  family  !  I 
declare,  you  are  so  redolent  of  pulverized  liquorice 
and  rhubarb,  that  I  am  almost  sick  of  the  sight  and 
odor  of  you !" 

«  Why,  Helen,"  said  her  mother,  "  how  you  run 
on  !      I  declare,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you !" 

The  good  old  Doctor  smiled  with  arch  meaning,  as 
he  submitted  to  his  daughter's  raillery.  « Nrver 
mind,  wife,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 
«*  Physicians  are  such  nuisances,  that  I  can  never  think 
of  admitting  another  into  the  family ;  and  as  to  that 
number  of  the  Medical  Examiner,  it  is  a  stupid  affair, 
sure  enough.  It  is  nearly  half-filled  with  a  paper  con- 
tributed by  some  young  quack,  named  Harry,  or 
Henry,  or  some  such  name !" 

Helen    blushed   and   laughed,    and    laughed    and 

blushed  again.     Her  weapons  were  now  fairly  turned 

against  her,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  out 

that  she   did  not  scald  her  fingers  in  doing  the  honors 

of  the  breakfast  table,  while  her  father,  making  the 

most  of  his  advantage  pressed  her  most  unmercifully. 

The    real   truth  was,  that  the  report  of  Dr.  Henry's 

ease,    in    which   Dr.   Gregory   had    been   so    much 

absorbed,  was  a  most  interesting  one,  skilfully  treated, 

and    reported  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  young 

man    to   be  a  master  of  bis  profession,  and  a  most 

excellent  practitioner.     Helen  had  shrewdness  enough 
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to  perceive  that  her  father  was  in  a  most  excellent 
mood  as  regarded  her  wishes  and  hopes,  and  there- 
fore rather  courted  than  deprecated  his  mirth.  She 
was,  therefore,  more  disappointed  than  pleased  when 
her  father  changed  the  subject,  by  saying  to  his  wife  : 
"  Well,  my  dear,  did  you  miss  any  spoons,  yester- 
day ?"  This  question  answered  in  the  negative,  the 
Doctor  continued :  «  Then,  unless  litde  Pat  con- 
siders your  basket  worth  more  than  any  thing  he  would 
be  likely  to  get  here  to-day,  he  will  come  back  this 
morning." 

"To  be  sure  he  will  come,"  said  Mrs.  Dr. 
Gregory. 

«•  To  be  sure  he  will,  father,"  said  Helen. 

"  Well — perhaps — "  said  the  Doctor,  pretending  to 
have  his  doubts.  Knowing  that  all  womankind  are 
more  or  less  inclined  to  contradiction,  the  Doctor  cun- 
ningly took  care  that  their  negatives  should  support 
the  affirmative  he  wished  to  reach.  Betty  here 
announced  that  the  young  gentleman  was  already 
below  stairs. 

'<  Give  him  some  breakfast,  Betty,"  said  the  Doctor, 
and  then  send  him  up.  "  Now  you  see,"  said  the 
Doctor,  turning  to  his  daughter.  "  that  little  Pat  is 
deep.  He  throws  a  sprat  to  catch  a  shad.  He  will 
keep  on  all  he  gets  far  enough  into  your  confidence  to 
steal  something  worth  while." 

"  You  hard-hearted  old  gentleman,"  said  Helen, 
"  how  can  you  be  so  uncharitable  !  He  knows  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

"  He  will  come  to  the  gallows,  in  the  end,"  said 
the  Doctor,  winking  to  his  wife  to  observe  how  their 
daughter  s  fine  face  lighted  up  with  the  excitement  of 
contradiction. 

"  He  will  come  to  a  fortune,  and  own  a  whole 
square !"  retorted  Helen. 

«  So-so,"  said  the  Doctor.  <<  Good,  so.  And  I  '11 
tell  you  what,  my  pretty  prophetess.  I  know  you 
believe  what  you  predict,  and  I  '11  make  you  a  promise 
on  the  credit  of  your  own  faith.  You  shall  marry 
this  young  Doctor  Henry,  or  Harry,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  whenever  Pat  has  a  house  to  let  you !" 

And  the  happy  father  laughed  immoderately  at  his 
wit  His  wife  joined — and  Helen,  though  she 
rose  from  the  table,  and  pretended  to  be  angry,  could 
not  help  joining  too.  Before  she  could  reply,  Betty 
announced  a  caller.  It  was  one  of  the  Doctor's 
tenants,  and  he  directed  that  he  should  be  shown  up. 
He  was  the  lessee  of  several  large  old  houses,  in  a 
poor  part  of  the  city,  which  the  Doctor  hardly  saw 
once  in  a  year,  and  could  not  point  out  without  a 
guide.  His  lease  was  about  expiring,  and  he  called 
to  obtain  a  renewal,  but  wished  it  on  diminished  terms, 
as  he  said  there  was  a  prospect  that  certain  contem- 
plated city  improvements  would  ruin  the  property. 

"  So-o,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  a  hard  improvement 
that  They  pay  me  little  more  than  the  taxes,  now, 
and  if  they  are  improved  at  that  rate,  I  shall  be  made 
a  beggar  with  them.  I  must  look  into  this  a  little, 
sir." 

At  this  moment  Pat  made  his  appearance  at  the 
door.  Helen  went  to  him,  led  him  to  a  farther  win- 
dow, and  entered  into  conversation  with  hinL  He 
looked  like  another  boy  this  morning — hope  and  plea- 
sure shone  in  his  face,  and  his  whole  appearance  was 
tidy  and  cheerful.     The  Doctor's  lessee  soon  took  his 
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leave,  having  first  oonversed  in  an  under-tone  a 
moment  or  two,  with  a  frequent  look  toward  poor  Pat. 
The  Doctor's  countenance  showed  that  the  lad  had 
gained  little  in  this  interview. 

«  Now,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  Helen  led  the  lad  to 
him.  "  Your  name  is  Patrick,  I  believe  ?"  Patrick 
bowed.  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  the  Doctor  continued, 
"  to  learn  that  you  are  a  very  bad,  and  a  very  impu- 
dent boy — though  I  might  have  guessed  the  last." 

Helen  and  Mrs.  Gregory  looked  astonished,  and 
poor  Pat,  gathering  a  hope  of  sympathy  from  their 
faces,  said,  as  he  hung  his  head,  and  burst  into  tears, 
"  Sure,  sir,  that  will  be  news  to  my  mother,  wherever 
you  heard  it !" 

"  Come,  come,  sir  !"  said  the  Doctor,  "  no  more 
play  with  us — we  've  had  enough.  I  do  n't  want  to 
condemn  you  unheard— and  if  you  are  deserving, 
I  would  do  you  good.  Your  sharp  answers  will  serve 
for  an  hour's  amusement ;  but  if  you  are,  as  I  am 
told,  a  very  bad  boy,  you  are  a  dangerous  plaything ; 
and  if  you  can  establish  your  character,  I  would  do 
something  more  than  amuse  myself  with  you,  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  you  have  interested  me  very  much. 
Now  answer  me  without  evasion.  What  have  you 
ever  done  to  maintain  yourself?" 

"  I  sold  the  papers,  sir." 

"  So.  Yes — that  explains  something.  Why  do  n't 
you  sell  them  now  ?" 

"  My  father  took  sick,  sir,  and  was  very  bad — and 
one  day  with  another,  sir,  I  spent  my  little  money,  and 
lost  my  stand,  sir,  and  other  boys  got  my  customers, 
sir,  and  my  heart  was  gone,  and   my  mother    and 

sisters  were  starving,  and  the  rent  was  n't  paid,  sir 

and  the  Lord  save  you  and  yours  from  tasting  the 
bitter  cap!" 

Helen  turned  her-  head  to  brush  away  a  tear,  and 
Dr.  Gregory  continued  his  questions,  but  in  a  tone 
more  kind.  «  But  how  could  a  boy  suffering  all  this, 
be  so  full  of  fun  and  nonsense  as  you  were  yesterday, 
and  as  you  would  have  been  to-day,  if  every  thing 
had  gone  as  you  expected  ?" 

«<  Oh,  sir,  there  's  a  many  ways  in  the  wide  world, 
and  them  as  travels  in  one  do  n't  know  the  stones  in 
another !  Two  or  three  days,  sir,  I  'd  shivered  barefooted 
in  the  cold,  and  tould  the  people  what  I  tould  you  just 
now,  sir,  and  I  could  n't  get  a  sixpence  !  The  blessed 
angel  put  me  on  another  track,  and  your  kind  face,  sir, 
made  me  try  it  on  you — and  that 's  the  whole  truth, 
sir.      I  'm  no  blackguard,  if  I  look  like  one." 

*«  Very  well  put !  Very  well  told,  Patrick— but 
I  've  something  more  to  say  yet.  The  house  you  live 
in  is  mine,  and  your  landlord  is  my  tenant — " 

"  Then,  I  hope,"  said  Pat,  "  he  's  a  better  tenant 
than  landlord !" 

"  Well,  he  tells  me  that  yesterday,  you  lied  him 
down  that  you  bad  n't  a  dollar  in  the  world — " 

"  lied  him  down !     Sure,  it  was  the  blessed  truth, 


sir 
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"  But  he  says  he  threatened  you  with  the  House  of 
Refuge,  and  that  this  morning  your  mother  found 
money  to  pay  the  rent  in  full.  Now  you  must  either 
have  had  this  money,  or — I  am  unwilling  to  say  it— 
you  mast  have  stolen  it  since,  for  he  says  you  are  very 
poor." 

"  Ah,  look  at  him,  your  honor !  Think  of  this 
backbiter  once !     He  knows  I  am  poor,  he  says — and 


he  threatens  me  with  the  House  of  Refuge  f< 
paying  my  mother's  rent,  and  perhaps  he  did  n't  Irti 
you  of  that,  but  be  tould  me  I  might  as  well  have 
begged  money  as  shoes,  and  abused  me  for  the  very 
kindness  which  your  lady  had  for  me !  And  then  he 
says  I  stole  the  money,  and  still  he  put  it  in  his  own 
pocket,  without  a  tear  !" 

"  Patrick,  you  have  made  the  case  bad  lor  your 
accuser,  but  you  hav'n't  helped  yourself  yet.  TeU 
me  honestly — where  did  this  money  come  from  ?" 

"  It  was  loaned  to  me,  sir." 

"  Loaned  /"  And  the  doctor  smiled  his  disappoint- 
ment at  what  seemed  a  new  evasion. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Pat,  proudly,  « loaned.  Maybe 
yon  think  the  impudent  little  blackguard  has  no  friend*, 
<  but  there 's  a  God  above  air,  who  remembers  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,1  and  he  sent  an  angel  to  as 
when  we  were  all  in  the  sorrow.  The  man  that 
loaned  Pat  Murphy  five  dollars — four  for  the  rent,  and 


one  to  buy  papers — and  here  it  is,"  said  Pat,  as  he 
showed  it — "  that  man  knows  that  Pat  Murphy  will 
pay,  if  he  leaves  his  body  to  the  surgeons  to  do  it 
with.  And  it  is  n't  the  first  good  thing  he  *s  done, 
sir.  He  's  come  out  of  his  bed  in  the  bitter  night, 
time  and  a^ain,  to  sooth  the  pain  of  the  poor  who 
could  not  give  him  fee  or  reward,  and  he  's  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  over  and  often,  to  pay  for  the 
medicine  and  the  food  for  the  dying  man,  when  he 
knew  he  could  n't  live  so  much  as  to  thank  him — the 
blessings  of  heaven  fall  on  him  for  it !  And  now  my 
poor  father  is  in  heaven,  and  Dr.  Henry  will  one  day 
meet  him  there — may  it  be  a  long  day  off,  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  on  earth !  Good  morning,  ladies, 
and  you,  sir,  too,  and  when  next  you  would  play  with 
the  poor,  do  n't  put  the  farce  before  the  tragedy,  sir,  if 
ye  please,  sir,  for  that  'snot  the  way  at  the  Bowery !" 

Helen  was  in  tears,  and  her  mother  in  silent  amaze- 
ment, at  the  little  fellow's  eloquence.  "Here, 
Pat,  stop !"  shouted  the  Doctor,  as  the  boy  moved 
away. 

«  Is  it  more  play  you  want,  sir  ?"  asked  the  boy. 
turning  half-round. 

"  Your  name  is  Murphy  ?  And  the  Doctor's  is 
Henry— eh  V 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  here,"  continued  the  Doctor,  taking  up  the 
Medical  Examiner,  "  is  your  father's  ease  ail 
printed." 

"  I  can  read,  sir,"  said  Pat,  proudly.  "  Do  n't 
play  with    the    bones  of   the  dead,  if   you    please, 


sir 
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u  No — no— Patrick,"  said  Dr.  Gregory,  taking  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  drawing  bim  to  him.  "  I  know 
Dr.  Henry,  and  there  are  those  in  this  house  who 
know  him  better  than  I." — Pat  shrewdly  looked 
toward  Helen,  and  she  blushed  crimson.  "  We  shall 
inquire  about  you.     What  rent  do  you  pay  ?" 

"  A  dollar  a  week." 

«  Fifty-two  dollars  a  year  And  how  many  rooms 
have  you  ?" 

«  One,  sir." 

"And  how  many  tenants  are  there,  in  the  whole 
house  ?" 

"  Ten,  sir,  beside  the  corner  grocery." 

"  3o~o-o !"  hummed  the  Doctor.  «  Why  the  fel- 
low gets  more  for  that  one  house  than  he  pays  me  for 
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three !  And  he  wants  me  to  reduce  his  rent  at  that ! 
Miserably  most  the  poor  be  oppressed  by  such  har- 
pies!" 

"True  for  you,  sir!"  said  Pat — "if  your  honor 
would  only  take  the  house  into  your  own  hands  !" 

11 1  can 't  do  that,  my  boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  mu- 
aing— »  Pat!"  he  said,  at  length,  after  a  pause,  "  how 
old  are  you  ?" 

"  Seventeen,  come  Easter." 

"  So.    Well,  I  Ml   ask  Dr.  Henry  about  you,  and 
if  be  gives  you   half  as  good  a  character  as  you  do 
him,  I  '11  give  you  charge  of  the  house  you  live  in. 
You  shall  hare  it  at  the  same  price  he  pays— on  con- 
dition that  you  do  n't  charge  the  others  more  than 
enough  to  get  your  own  part  rent  free,  and  a  fair  price 
for  the  trouble  in  collecting.     And  I  '11  not  renew  his 
lease  for  any  of  them,  neither.     If  you  show  yourself 
Ji.ineat  and  capable,  here's  an  opening  for  a  living  for 
you." 

Pat's  heels  flew  involuntarily  into  the  first  posi- 
tions of  another  negro  pa* — but  he  blushed,  hung  his 
bead,  stood  still,  and  wept  his  thanks,  while  even 
Dr.  Gregory's  eyes  moistened. 


"  Call  here  to-morrow  !"  said  the  Doctor,  willing 
to  relieve  his  grateful  embarrassment. 

"  Patrick  !"  said  Helen,  calling  him  back,  "  I  want 
a  word  with  you.  Have  you  a  couple  of  pleasant 
rooms  in  your  house  to  let  me?" 

"  Anan  !"  said  the  boy,  astonished 

«  What !"  asked  Dr.  Gregory. 

»  Why,  father !"  said  Helen,  "  you  certainly  have 
not  forgotten  your  promise  made  this  morning,  that 
when  Pat  has  a  bouse  to  let,  I  may  be  married  ?" 

«  Oh,  you  baggage  !"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Well, 
when  one  has  a  pill  to  take,  the  sooner  it  is  off  his 
mind  the  better.  Marry,  as  soon  as  your  mother  can 
get  you  ready — for  I  see  you  are  both  of  a  mind. 
But  do  n't  you  go  now  and  tell  Dr.  Henry  what 
depends  on  his  endorsement  of  Paddy  here  !" 

«  Sure,  Dr.  Henry  would  never  tell  a  lie  to  save  a 
kingdom,"  said  Pat,  earnestly. 

"  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  little  rogue,"  said  the 
Dr.  "  you  've  done  in  two  hours  what  my  wife  aud 
daughter    have    been    trying   in  vain  to  do  for  two 
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Is  any  body  so  dull  as  not  to  guess  the  end  ? 
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GLIMPSES. 


BY      JAMBS      HUROBRFOBD. 


In  hours  of  waking  vision, 

When  the  mind  is  highly  wrought, 
A  glimpse  of  life  erysian 

Oft  illumes  the  realm  of  thought : 
'T  is  as  if  the  clouds  were  parted 

From  above  the  mental  sight, 
And  a  sudden  sunbeam  darted 

From  the  source  of  heavenly  light. 

Wo  power  to  words  is  given 

To  depict  that  mighty  mv— 
No  langungr,  but  of  heaven, 

Its  glory  can  portray ; 
Ere  care,  returning,  driveth 

Away  that  happiness, 
The  soul  a  moment  lireth 

In  an  atmosphere  of  bliss. 

They  call  it  idle  dreaming, 

They  compare  this  transient  liijht 
To  a  meteor  swiftly  gleaming 

Through  the  darkness  of  the  night 
They  tell  us  not  to  cherish 

Wild  dreams  so  soon  destroyed, 
They  say  the  hours  that  perish 

Are  uselessly  employed. 


But  the  meteor,  that  flashes 

Before  the  startled  eye, 
Then  into  darkness  dashes, 

Fulfils  a  destiny ; 
And  these  glimpses,  that  compel  us 

A  moment  from  our  cares, — 
How  vain  are  they,  who  tell  us 

That  a  useless  task  is  theirs ! 

Ye  are  the  dreaming  mortals, 

Ye  counsel-giving  friends, 
Who  speak  as  heaven's  portals 

Oped  but  to  earthly  ends. 
Must  we  these  visions  banish, 

Till  they  will  not  come  again, 
For  the  dreams,  that  truly  vanish — 

The  dreams  of  worldly  gain  ? 

O,  no— we  still  should  cherish 

Whatever  uplifts  the  soul, 
Though  all  the  joys  that  perish 

Should  glide  from  our  control. 
Who  knows  but  they  are  given — 

These  thoughts  so  quickly  flown- 
To  make  us  long  for  heaven, 

Till  heaven  is  our  own. 
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THE    SQUIRE'S    BROTHER. 


There  ia  a  class  of  individuals  among  the  gentry  of 
the  "  Old  Country,"  who  can  be  likened  unto  nothing 
human  but  themselves ;  who  pass  through  life  ex- 
empted from  its  cares,  and  unharassed  by  its  tempta- 
tions— who  are  too  dull  to  commit  much  evil,  and  loo 
lazy  to  do  much  good — too  good-hearted  to  inflict  pain 
upon  others,  and  too  obtuse  to  feel  it  themselves  un- 
less it  comes  with  a  heavy  blow.  They  appear  to 
have  been  born  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  country  gen- 
tlemen of  the  second  class;  and  are,  in  their  own 
persons,  as  a  medium  between  squirearchy  and  nonen- 
tity. They  are  the  younger  sons  of  the  family,  whom 
neither  nature  nor  their  parents  have  provided  for, 
and  whom  chance  has  *«  entailed"  on  the  paternal 
estate.  The  Squire  has  two  brothers  in  the  church — 
the  family  interest  would  not  avail  for  the  third,  who 
was  found  to  be  too  rustic  for  the  army — too  old  for 
the  navy— too  stupid  for  the  law,  and  too  proud  for 
any  thing  else ;  and  therefore  he  gradually  subsided 
into  that  nothing-al-all — a  "  Squire's  Brother." 

In  his  youth  the  dullness  of  his  ideas  effectually 
defended  him  against  the  attacks  of  tutors  and  books, 
and  the  easiness  of  his  nature  suffered  him  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  his  brothers.  It  was  his  duty  to  re- 
pair their  fishing  tackle  and  to  go  upon  their  errands, 
and  he  was  valuable  for  his  habit  of  making  tuuve 
and  out-of-the-way  remarks  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation with  perfect  gravity — which  became  graver  as 
he  wondered  what  people  found  to  laugh  at  in  his 
observations.  He  was  sent  to  college  with  his  bro- 
thers, who  found  his  share  of  pocket-money  very 
useful.  While  here  he  tried  manfully  to  become  as 
dissipated  as  the  rest  of  the  students,  but  failed  mise- 
rably in  the  attempt.  He  could  not  even  attain  a 
good  style  of  swearing,  and  a  midnight  debauch  was 
far  above  the  range  of  his  talents.  He  left  the  col- 
lege in  disgust,  affecting  to  scorn  the  accomplish- 
ments he  could  not  attain,  and  ever  afterwards  held 
the  classics  in  equal  detestation  with  spavined  colts. 

He  sneered  at  Homer — publicly  insulted  Virgil, 
and  always  asked  triumphantly  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  country  gentleman  to  "  bother  his  head" 
with  Philosophy  or  Mathematics.  He  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  perversity,  as  his  family  (old  him  every 
day,  and  therefore  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  pretty  dairy  maid.  He  had  wit  enough  \  especial  amusement  He  is  too  slow-paced  at  this  ad- 
to  keep  this  secret  from  his  friends,  but  they  made  /  vanced  age  to  fall  in  love,  and  too  poor  to  excite 
the  discovery  just  when  he  had  arranged  to  elope 
with,  and  marry  the  girl.  The  young  lady  was  of 
course  sent  packing,  and  he  retired  to  his  room  for  a 
fortnight,  with  the  double  motive  of  escaping  from 
the  jeers  of  his  friends,  and  to  try  with  all  his  might 
to  break  his  heart,  in  which  endeavor  he  was  as  usual 
disappointed 
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His  brothers  took  their  degrees  and  were  appointed 
to  their  "  livings,"  his  sister  was  married  at  length, 
and  no  one  remained  at  home  with  his  parents  bat 
himself  and  his  eldest  brother,  who  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  estate.  None  ever  entertained  the 
idea  of  his  marrying,  no  one  expected  any  thing  ss 
ridiculous — he  was  looked  upon  as  a  lien — a  fixture— 
on  the  property,  and  called  by  his  old  mother — who 
became  fonder  of  him  every  day — "Poor  John." 
As  his  parents  declined  down  the  vale  of  life,  he  ex- 
hausted hie  invention  in  devising  little  surprises  and 
jschemes  of  pleasure  for  them.  He  drove  them  oat — 
he  took  care  that  a  fresh  trout  was  always  upon  the 
breakfast  table — he  stored  up  gossips  for  their  enter- 
tainment, and  burst  upon  them  occasionally  with  a 
glorious  salmon,  or  a  barrel  of  oysters,  which  he  had 
slyly  sent  twenty  miles  to  obtain.  As  the  old  people 
grow  older  they  become  more  attached  to  him ;  his 
father  leans  upon  his  arm  as  he  strolls  down  the  lane, 
and  humors  him  by  asking  his  opinion  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  his  mother  relates  stories  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  which  had  been  long  forgotten.  Then 
when  his  father  dies  she  feels  more  love  for  him  than 
ever — he  is  the  only  one  can  give  her  consolation  in 
her  bereavement,  or  lighten  the  weight  of  her  afflic- 
tion,— forgetting  his  own  grief  in  ameliorating  hers. 
At  last  she  too  sinks  calmly  into  death,  and  he  fads 
as  if  left  alone  in  the  world. 

Long  does  he  mourn  his  loss  in  deep  and  silent 
sorrow.  He  hangs  up  in  his  study  his  father's  hat, 
coat,  and  walking  stick — he  lavishes  caresses  on  his 
favorite  toothless  pointer,  and  his  aged  hunter  that  is 
turned  out  a  life-pensioner  on  the  lawn — he  trains  and 
prunes  with  his  own  hands  the  monthly  rose  trees 
that  were  beloved  by  his  mother,  and  daily  waters 
the  geraniums  and  carries  her  flower  pots  into  the 
sun.  He  insists  upon  the  uncouth  cushioned  arm 
chairs  which  they  used  to  occupy,  remaining  in  their 
accustomed  places,  and  indulges  in  various  other  oddi- 
ties, that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  anomalous  genius. 

At  twenty-five  he  is  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  To 
be  sure  he  flirts  with  all  the  young  ladies  around,  and 
they  tolerate  his  odd  ways,  and  wicked  looks,  and 
speeches;  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of  harmless 
monster — an  animated  eccentricity — formed   for  their 


sion  in  a  judicious  young  lady.  He  joins  the  nearest 
hunt  and  shoots  with  the  surrounding  gentry — he  sings 
hunting  songs  at  their  dinner-parties,  and  physiee- 
their  dogs,  and  though  he  is  but  a  sort  of  jocular  tar- 
get, at  which  every  one  fires  his  wit,  yet  is  he  be- 
loved by  all.  In  the.  course  of  time  bis  brother 
marries,  and  no  one  welcomes  the  young  bride  to  her 
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new  home  with  more  heartiness  than  be ;  and  although 
she  insists  on  removing  bis  parents'  old  fashioned  arm 
chairs,  and  making   fearful  changes  in  the  establish- 
ment, still  he  loves  ber  none  the  leas,  but  submits  with 
a  quiet  sigh  and  without  expostulation  to  her  caprices. 
In  a  few  years,  when  love  is  cooled  down  to  con- 
jugality, and  the   young   woman  is  changed  to  the 
matron,  and  ber  husband  discovers  that  there  are 
other  things  to  be  attended  to  beside  a  wife  ;  be  tries 
to  anticipate  ber  every  wish  and  caters  for  her  amuse- 
ment, and  if  selfishness  will  now  and  then  vent  itself 
in  a  little  ill  humor,  and  a  momentary  disregard   of 
his  feelings — if  she  will  occasionally  visit  upon  him 
the  sins  of  her   husband,  why  he  bears  it  very   pa- 
tiently, and  making  a  thousand  excuses  to  himself  for 
her  conduct,  retires  for  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  and  when  he  returns  finds  by  her  conduct  that 
she  is  sorry  for  having  pained  him,  and  things  go  on 
smoother  than  evei. 

His  tastes  change  as  be  advances  in  years,  and  he 
sacrifices  his  sporting  pursuits  to  cultivate  more  useful 
arts.     A  turning-lathe  and  small  carpenter's  bench  are 
fixed  up  in  his  study ;  and  his  joy  is  complete,  when 
after  several  fruitless  attempts  he  presents  one  or  two 
of  his  friends  and  his  brother's  children,  with  faultless 
lignumvita  snuff-boxes.     In  the  pride  of  bis  heart 
he  will  show  you  a  small  boat  on  the  fish  pond,  made 
by  himself,  with  a  little  help  from  the  village  carpen- 
ter, and  (although  he  will  not  tell   you  this)  he  has, 
after  many  failures,  achieved  a  spinning-wheel,  which 
was  presented  with  many  injunctions  of  secrecy  to  an 
old  dame  in  the  village  named  "  Old  Margery." 

When  his  brother's  children  attain  their  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  who  like  him  would  teach  them  the  art  of 
whipping  tops?      Who  else  would  make  kites  for 
them,  and  buy  little  Welch  ponies,  and  initiate  them 
into  the  mysteries  of  horsemanship?      What    other 
mortal  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  spend  two  hours  every 
day  in  romping  with  them  on  the  grass  plot,  and  har- 
ness a  pair  of  Newfoundland  dogs  to  a  small  carriage 
made  by  himself,  and  supply  the  children  with  little 
whips  to  drive  them  ? 

His  brother,  foolish  man !  sometimes  bewilders 
himself  with  politics,  and  at  an  election  time  becomes 
]ntte  excited;  but  the  "Squire's  Brother"  has  a  soul 
ibove  politics,  and  only  interferes  a  little  in  parish 
iff  airs.  He  is  supposed  to  have  immense  influence  in 
realty  meetings,  and  his  dictum  is  understood  to  have 
rreat  weight  in  the  levying  of  poor's  rates  and  high- 
way rates,  and  the  repairing  of  by-ways  depends  in  a 
Teat  measure  upon  his  advice. 

He  occasionally  visits  his  clerical  brothers,  but  his 
tay  is  very  short,  for  he  has  become  wedded  to  the 
ouse  of  his  father,  and  is  harassed  with  fears  that  the 
xtial  economy  of  the  village  will  be  deranged  in  his 
taence,  or  that  a  horse  will  be  thrown  down,  or  a 
lild  taken  sick  and  he  not  there.  It  would  not  be 
tay  to  define  the  exact  position  in  which  he  stands 
ith  regard  to  his  brother.  They  have  a  mutual 
Fection  for  each  other,  doubtless,  but  it  is  never 
lowed  to  show  itself  in  open  acts  of  kindness.  The 
Squire's  Brother"' has  his  own  way  in  every  thing — 
«  will  is  paramount  in  the  stables,  on  the  farm, 
ery  where  but  in  the  house,  and  even  there  the  cel- 
-  is  eriven  up  to  his  superintendaDce.  It  is  not  pa- 
utge  that  the  Squire  extends  to  him — very  far  from 


that—but  yet  it  is  not  brotherly  love.  The  «  Squire" 
tells  all  his  friends  and  believes  it  himself,  that "  Jack 
is  the  very  best  fellow  in  the  world ;  a  little  whimsi- 
cal and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  a  good  soul."  Yet 
he  has  a  strange  repugnance  to  spend  much  time  alone 
in  his  company,  and  when  he  is  gouty  tells  him 
plainly  <<  he  is  an  insufferable  bore."  A  mutual  un- 
derstanding appears  to  exist  between  them,  that  they 
will  love  each  other  at  a  distance,  and  let  each  one 
follow  his  own  inclination  and  pursuits.  At  their  din- 
ner-parties he  takes  the  lowest  seat  at  the  table,  and 
after  the  ladies  have  withdrawn  he  becomes  exclu- 
sively merry,  and  has  more  jokes  and  stories  than  all 
the  rest. 

With  all  his  other  accomplishments  he  is  a  little  of 
a  doctor,  and  a  great  deal  of  a  farrier.  He  cures 
maladies  among  the  villagers  with  subtle  herbs  and 
port  wine,  and  works  wonders  in  the  way  of  re- 
moving spavins  and  strangles  from  horses,  and  the  dis- 
temper from  young  dogs.  When  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  or  thereabouts,  Time  dismisses  him 
for  ever  from  his  notice,  for  although  he  lives  on,  he 
never  grows  older.  He  increases  in  corpulence,  but 
that  is  the  only  advance  he  makes  towards  old  age. 
He  loses  none  of  his  good  temper,  and  is  never  sick, 
for  by  some  mysterious  provision  in  nature,  the 
"  Squire's  Brother"  is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
that  is  exempt  from  gout.  He  becomes  tho  confidante 
of  all  the  village,  interesting  himself  in  all  love- 
matches,  and  threatening  fearful  words  apainst  any 
fickle  swains  who  show  an  inclination  to  desert  their 
sweethearts.  He  examines  the  gardens  and  pig-sties 
of  the  villagers,  praises  their  onion  beds,  and  gives 
their  children  half-pence.  Not  a  child  can  be  sick 
without  his  knowledge,  and  he  knows  by  name  every 
dog  that  runs  to  bark  a  welcome.  He  is  the  referee 
in  all  the  disputes  of  the  cottagers,  and  undertakes 
(after  suffering  himself  to  be  a  good  deal  pressed)  to 
plead  the  cause  of  repentant  poachers  with  the  neigh- 
boring gentry. 

He  may  be  seen  towards  sunset  on  a  summer's 
evening  walking  towards  the  village,  now  sitting  upon 
a  stile,  listening  to  a  lark's  even  song — now  stopping 
to  gossip  at  the  blacksmith's  shop,  until  it  is  time  for 
the  London  coach  to  come  up  to  the  road-side  Inn,  a 
little  beyond,  where  it  takes  fresh  horses.  He  loves 
to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  to  hear  the  guard's  clear 
bugle  as  the  coach  ascends  the  hill.  He  knows  the 
coachman  and  guard  by  name,  and  can  hardly  believe 
his  senses  when  he  thinks  they  were  actually  in  Lon- 
don that  day,  where  he  was  never  in  his  life  more 
than  twice.  They  call  him  "  Squire"  instead  of  "  Mr. 
John"  to  flatter  him  a  little,  and  patronize  him  so  far 
as  to  touch  their  hats  and  drink  a  glass  of  ale  at  his 
cost  They  tell  him  all  the  news  in  town,  and  leave 
him  quite  happy  when  they  drive  away.  Then  the 
village  schoolmaster  comes  in,  and  they  two  with  the 
landlord  sit  down  for  an  hour  to  discuss  October  ale, 
and  parish  politics.  They  converse  with  him  in  a 
very  respectful  manner,  and  the  landlady  curtseys 
low  when  she  enters  the  room  to  crack  a  joke  with 
him. 

But  the  "  Squire's  Brother"  takes  care  to  keep  in 
the  good  graces  of  hi*  sister-in-law.  This  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  do,  for  he  dotes  on  her  children,  and  they 
dearly  love  him,  and  this  fact  would  insure   the  mo- 
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titer's  kindness,  even  if  he  did  not  make  a  point  of 
losing  twenty  games  of  cribbage  to  her  every  week. 
His  days  with  the  good  lady's  favor  pass  as  smoothly 
as  man's  can  do,  and  if  at  first  sight  he  may  appear  to 
be  a  somewhat  useless  member  of  society,  yet  he  dif- 
fuses more  happiness,  and  inspires  more  affection  in 
his  humble  sphere,  than  many  men  of  more  brilliant 
attainments,  and  more  obtrusive  benefactions,  in  their 
extended  circles  of  action. 

He  has  no  enemies,  and  is  himself  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  except  two  men ;  and  with  these  he  car- 
ries on  inveterate  war. — They  are  the  parson,  and  the 
village  farrier.  His  enmity  towards  the  clergyman 
arises  from  his  brother  appearing  to  take  more  delight  in 
his  company  than  his  own,  and  he  consequently  glories 
in  opposing  him  in  argument,  in  which  verbal  conflicts 
he  is  nobly  supported  by  his  sister-in-law,  while  the 
Squire  himself  perversely  takes  port  with  his  friend ; 
this  makes  matters  worse,  and  a  heterodox  breach  ex- 
ists in  his  allegiance  to  the  church  authority.  The 
"  Squire's  Brother"  takes  no  common  mode  of  retalia- 
tion— ha  becomes  refined  in  his  revenge — he  conceals 
his  hatred  from  the  world, — he  accompanies  the  par- 
son to  the  village  school — he  strolls  at  evening  with 
him — he  makes  him  presents  of  game,  and  dines  with 
him  at  the  vicarage,  as  if  he  loved  him  well — nor 
would  he  allow  any  person  to  speak  with  disrespect  of 
him.     13ut  he  watches  his  opportunity,  and  after  the 


parson  has  beat  him  in  argument,  he  beats  the  par- 
son at  chess.  He  checkmates  him — routs  his  forces— 
ruffles  his  temper,  and  laughs  at  him.  The  "  Squire's 
Brother"  is  the  best  chess  player  in  the  count},  b-A 
he  was  never  known  to  beat  man  or  woman  except 
the  parson.  The  parson  is  a  short  tempered  mas, 
and  cannot  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  be  beaten, — 
our  friend  knows  this,  and,  in  his  refined  barbarity,  tor- 
ments him,  and  ridicules  his  pangs. 

His  quarrel  with  the  farrier  arose  from  that  village 
practitioner  having  slyly  insinuated  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  was  "  all  in  his  eye ;"  and  having  on  one 
occasion  actually  been  provoking  enough  to  cure  a 
spavin,  which  our  friend  gave  up  as  incurable.  He  is 
moderate  in  his  prosecution  of  this  feud,  because  the 
farrier  frequently  goes  up  to  the  hall  to  ask  his  opinion 
about  divers  equine  diseases,  among  his  four-footed 
patients ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this,  he  limits  his 
vengeance  to  committing  him  to  the  care  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  generally  make  him  half  drunk,  and  turn 
him  loose  again  upon  the  world;  and  some  envious 
people  say  that  the  village  practitioner  only  goes 
to  consult  him  that  the  punishment  may  be  in- 
flicted. 

So  passes  his  life,  and  as  death  is  an  nnpleasaal 
subject  we  will  not  follow  him  there,  but  leave  him — 
hoping  that  his  latter  end  may  be  as  peaceful  a*  it 
deserves  to  be. 


WISDOM. 


BT      MART      HBMPLB 


"  The  wise  shall  inherit  glory." 


Tire  monarch  looks  from  his  lofty  throne 

On  the  slaves  that  bend  below, 
And  see'eth  the  haughty  and  fearless  ones 

At  his  bidding  come  and  go; 
He  ruleth  widely,  he  ruleth  free, 

His  state  is  proud  and  high ; 
He  reapeth  honors,  and  winneth  praise 

From  all  that  pass  him  by; 
He  holdeth  the  helm  of  an  outstretched  realm. 

At  his  own  imperious  will ; 
But  the  wise  man  beareth  a  nobler  sway, 

And  his  reign  is  wider  still. 

The  conqueror  treads  a  blood-stained  soil, 
And  his  bay- wreath  gleams  with  tears; 

He  heapcth  up  a  glittering  spoil, 
With  the  points  of  burnished  spears. 

Oh  !  great  and  mighty  are  the  names 
That  mortals  coin  for  him: 


Rung  out  by  a  thousand  eager  tongues, 
Though  ten  thousand  eyes  are  dim ; 

Yet  his  glories  pale  at  the  widow's  wail, 
And  his  strong  arm  shakes  at  last ; 

But  the  wise  man's  sun  shall  be  rising  ttill, 
When  the  conqueror's  power  is  past 

Vet  where  is  Wisdom  ?  all  unsought — 

Unheeded — ehunu'd — forgot— 
She  lifteth  her  voice  in  the  busy  streets, 

And  her  call  is  answered  not ; 
Yet  she  holdeth  gifts  in  her  good  right-hand, 

For  which  kings  might  nobly  fight 
No  rubies  gleam  with  a  richer  beam; 

No  pearl  hath  purer  light, 
How  long,  O,  sons  of  the  dim,  dull  earth, 

Will  ye  bow  to  earthly  gain  ? 
Though  it  all  he  won—when  the  dream  is  done, 

Ye  shall  find  it  won — »t  vain. 


STARTING    RIGHT: 


OR,    A    MONTH    AFTER    MARRIAGE 


BY      E  X  V.      J.      N. 


'JILTOH. 


"  Before  the  tying  of  the  nuptial  knot, 
Lovers  may  fondly  speculate  on  love, 
And  dream  that  if  may  languish  not,  nor  die. 
But  when  the  noose  is  fastened,  soon  they  learn 
That  they  are  placed  upon  their  good  behavior, 
For  all  the  balance  of  life's  little  day." 


Tm  day  before  her  bridal  Mira  Mason's  thoughts 
were  occupied,  as  all  young  ladies'  thoughts  are  under 
such  circumstances,  in  moat  delightful  speculations. 
She  was  very  certain  that  she  knew  her  own  heart, 
and  she  felt  satisfied  that  she  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  Francis  Walton's  to  trust  her  happiness 
for  life  to  bis  keeping.  She  moved  gaily  about  the 
house,  humming  the  ditties  she  was  accustomed  to 
play  upon  heT  guitar  and  piano ;  and  she  seemed  to 
he  as  light  hearted  as  a  bird  flitting  from  bough  to 
bough,  and  singing  its  "  wood  notes  wild"  to  its  native 
forest  Mrs.  Halstead,  her  aunt,  required  her  at- 
tendance in  her  room  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  her 
taste  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  wax  flowers  for  her 
hair*  which  the  milliner  had  sent,  and  which  Mira 
was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  that  she  had  determined 
not  to  use  them.  They  bad  been  returned  twice  to 
the  milliner,  for  improvement,  and  still  they  did  not 
please ;  and  Mrs.  Halstead  had  concluded  to  arrange 
them  herself,  under  Mira's  immediate  inspection. 
The  old  lady  had  called  her  in  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
■he  had  as  often  escaped  from  the  apartment  to  indulge 
her  fancies  unobserved,  and  to  fly  about  the  house  and 
sing  as  she  pleased.  The  old  lady  at  length  struck 
upon  an  expedient  which  was  not  only  effectual  in  her 
detention  at  her  side,  but  which  also  caused  the  inci- 
dents to  be  observed  which  are  developed  in  this 
sketch.  She  knew  the  subject  upon  which  Mira's 
thoughts  were  occupied,  and  when  for  the  seventh 
time  she  succeeded  in  having  her  seated  in  her  pre- 
sence, she  commenced  a  conversation  upon  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  a  married  life.  The  topic  was  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  and  Mira  was  enchained  by  the  in- 
terest it  involved. 

"  Mira,"  said  Mrs  Halstead,  "  have  you  any  idea 
of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  married 
people  ?" 

"Have  I  any  idea?"  returned  Mira,  with  an  air 
of  sarcastic  indifference  which  seemed  to  evince  her 
consciousness  of  being  fully  posted  upon  the  subject. 
<*  Have  I  any  idea  ?  Now  what  a  question,  aunt,  to 
ask  me  at  this  period  of  my  life  ?  I  hope  I  have  an 
idea  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of 
married  people  !  If  I  had  n't,  ma'am,  you  may  be 
assured  that  you  would  not  find  my  neck  so  near  the 
halter.  It  consists  in  love,  my  dear  aunt,  and  I  am 
sum  it  does  not  take  an  adept  in  the  experience  of 
such  matters  to  tell  that." 


As  Mira  spoke  she  looked  into  her  aunt's  face  with 
an  expression  of  triumph*'  upon  her  countenance,  and 
as  though  she  would  dare  a  reply  to  a  truth  which  she 
conceived  to  be  so  well  and  so  aptly  spoken.  Mrs. 
Halstead  was  amused  at  the  prompt  answer  she  gave 
to  her  question,  and  at  the  confident  manner  in  which 
it  was  spoken,  and  smiling  an  approval  to  the  compli- 
ment which  Mira  had  taken  to  herself,  she  said, 

"But  suppose  love  should  be  interrupted  in  its 
course,  what  then  ?" 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  but  love  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  its  course  ;  it  must  go  on,  and  on,  and  it 
must  continue  to  increase  in  strength  and  ardor." 

"And  how  would  you  act,  Mira,"  asked  her 
aunt,  "  so  as  to  effect  its  uninterrupted  continuance 
amid  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  ever-changing  life  ?" 

"  Start  right,  and  keep  right,"  replied  Mira,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head,  which  indicated  her  confidence 
upon  the  subject  "And  if  this  is  done,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  the  course  of  the  loving  couple  will  be  as 
smooth  and  uninterrupted  as  the  flow  of  a  peaceful 
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river. 

"  That  is  very  true,  Mira,"  returned  Mrs.  Halstead. 
"  You  are  correct  so  far ;  if  you  start  right  upon  the 
sea  of  matrimony,  and  keep  right  you  will  be  safe 
enough.  And  that  right  start  my  child !  that  is  a 
most  important  matter ;  and  for  the  want  of  it  multi- 
tudes have  embarked  upon  the  sea  to  be  shipwrecked. 
But  tell  me  Mira  how  do  you  intend  to  start  ?" 

"  Why  aunt,"  said  Mira,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  matter.  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  subject  requiring  much  reflection. 
Every  woman  knows  how  to  act  when  she  is  married. 
If  she  do  not,  she  ought  not  to  get  married :  That 's 
my  opinion." 

"  Ah,  Mira,  my  dear,"  replied  her  aunt,  thought- 
fully, "  it  is  that  thing  of  getting  married  that  occupies 
the  thoughts  of  young  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  connected  with  it  In  that 
one  consideration  almost  every  other  is  lost,  and  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  matrimony  imagine  that 
happiness  comes  naturally  to  married  people.  But 
that  is  a  great  mistake,  and  often  a  very  fatal  one. 
It  is  the  mistake  that  causes  most  of  the  differences 
and  disputes,  and  of  coarse  most  of  the  wretchedness 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  happiest  folks  in  the 
world.  Yon  will  have  more  to  do,  Mira,  than  to  get 
married  in  order  to  be  happy." 
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"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  aunt,"  exclaimed  Mira, 
after  listening  with  purprise  and  impatience  to  her 
remarks.  "  I  do  not  and  cannot  understand  yon.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  you  mean  to  underrate  matrimony, 
or  whether  I  am  to  believe  that  you,  who  have  been 
twice  married,  have  less  correct  notions  of  the  married 
state  than  I  have  who  have  not  been  married  at  all, 
and  only  hope  to  be  so  soon.  Why,  I  can  tell  you 
the  reason  in  a  moment  why  some  people  are  un- 
happy when  they  are  married.  It  is  because  they 
are  not  congenial  to  one  another.  There  are  too 
many  bad  matches,  annt,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
so  much  wretchedness  exists  among  the  married.  If 
the  matches  were  good,  and  the  parties  congenial,  they 
would  always  be  happy.  Now,  is  not  that  as  true  as 
the  sunlight  ?" 

"  You  may  think  so,  Mira,"  said  her  aunt,  "  but 
though  you  are  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  you  know 
very  little  about  it,  and  you  have  much  to  learn  in 
relation  to  its  obligations.  But,  Mira,  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  all  about  your  '  right  start,'  and  keeping 
right,  and  when  I  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about 
these  matters,  I  may  tell  you  what  my  experience 
has  taught  me,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  yon  in  the  life 
of  untried  experiment  before  you." 

» I  Ml  tell  you  that,  ma'am,  in  a  moment,"  said 
Mira,  in  her  usual  confident  style  of  expression.  "  I 
know  it,  aunt,  just  as  well  as  if  I  had  studied  it  at 
school,  although  it  has  never  occupied  my  thoughts  a 
minute.  I  know  it  by  a  kind  of  intuition.  In  the 
first  place  I  mean  to  love  my  husband,  and  then  I 
know  that  he  will  love  me,  and  if  that '»  done  all  's 
done,  and  we  Ml  go  right  forward  in  a  straight  line  as 
happy  as  the  day.  And  if  I  am  not  satisfied  and 
happy  then,  why  I  shall  despair  of  being  so  in  this 
world.  '  In  the  second  place,  I  shall  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  please  my  husband,  and  I  am  certain 
that  I  shall  do  it ;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  please  him  that 
he  will  try  to  please  me.  And  if  I  please  him  and 
he  pleases  me,  why  it  will  be  enough.  So  that 
point 's  settled.  And  in  the  third  place,  I  Ml  make 
my  husband  respect  me,  by  showing  him  that  I  have 
a  proper  and  becoming  respect  for  myself.  I  Ml  pre- 
serve my  independence  and  dignity  of  character  before 
him  at  all  times  :  and  if  he  sees  that  I  am  worthy  of 
his  affection,  I  am  confident  I  shall  have  it.  And  it 
is  this  third  part,  aunt,  that  I  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Gentlemen  love  and  admire  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  and  a  dignified  carriage.  I  know  it, 
for  I  have  heard  them  say  so.  They  are  qualities 
which  any  one  might  know  would  attract  and  please  a 
man  o£  intelligence.  They  will  please  Francis,  that 
I  know  very  well.  And  seeing  my  proud,  dignified, 
and  unbending  course,  he  Ml  look  upon  me  as  a 
treasure,  and  in  his  attentions  secured  by  these  means 
I  shall  be  most  happy.  And  how  can  he  help  being 
happy  when  he  sees  me  so  ?  He  can't  help  it,  annt ! 
No  honorable  high  minded  man  could  help  being 
pleased  with  a  wife  under  such  circumstances.  Now 
my  dear  aunt,  I  've  told  you  my  sentiments  upon  this 
great  and  mysterious  subject  of  matrimonial  happiness, 
and  I  ask  you  to  confess  if  I  have  not  bit  it  just  as  well 
as  if  I  had  been  twice  married." 

Mrs.  Halstead  listened  with  attention  to  the  detail 
of  Mira's  opinions  upon  the  interesting  theme  of  mat- 
rimony ;  and  she  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  she 


|  entertained  many  of  the  errors  which  are  indulged  by 
young  ladies  generally  upon  the  subject.  LajioJ 
her  arm  affectionately  upon  Mira's  neck,  she  said : 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  brought  yea 
out  in  the  declaration  of  your  views ;  it  will  afford  me 
the  opportunity  of  confirming  you  in  those  in  which  I 
think  you  to  be  right,  and  of  correcting  you  in  others 
in  which  I  know  you  to  be  wrong." 

"  O,  aunt !"  exclaimed  Mira,  as  she  blushed  until 
her  cheeks  were  like  scarlet.  "  You  *ve  been  jeering 
with  me,  and  I  have  been  so  free  in  expressing  myself. 
But  you  cannot  gainsay  my  seutiments.  But,  aunt,  I 
suppose  I  may  now  expect  a  long  lecture.  Go  ea, 
then!  I  'm  very  teachable  you  know,  and  I  do  really 
want  to  be  instructed.  If  I  am  wrong,  and  yon  con- 
vince me  of  it,  I  Ml  give  up." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  as  you  have 
challenged  me  to  the  task,  sit  still   and   listen,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  my  experience  in  two  marriages 
has  taught  me.     When  I  think  your  opinion,  as  yon 
have  expressed  it,  is  right,  I  will  encourage  you  to 
retain  and  practise  it,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show 
yon  wherein  your  error  consists.     Yon  are  right  ia 
what  you  call  your  first  point     That  the   happiness 
of  married  people  depends  mainly  upon  their  love  for 
each  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     I  believe  that 
you  sincerely  love  your  intended  husband,  and  that  he 
loves  you,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  yon  will 
continue  to  love  each  other.     But,  for  all  that,  yon 
must  not  expect  that  yon  will   be  able  to  go  straight 
forward,  and  be  as  happy  as  the  day.      Many  little 
matters  will  interrupt  your  course  and  provoke  mo- 
mentary uneasiness,  and  your  study  must  be  to  make 
the  interruption  but  momentary.     Trials  will  arise, 
and  crosses  will  trouble  you,  but  yon  must  make  it 
your  business  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible.     Husbands  and  wives  cannot  always  under- 
stand each  other's  thoughts  until  they  are  expressed ; 
and  if  a  misapprehension  occurs,  let  but  little  time  pass 
before  it  is  set  right.     If  your  husband  is  at  any  time 
fretted  by  your  action,  and  retaliates  upon  you  in  re- 
proof, or   by   indifferent   treatment,  kindly  ask   the 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  and  if  yon  feel  that  yon 
have  done  the  wrong,  come  out  at  once  with  the  con- 
fession ;    make  all   suitable  submission.       And  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better ;  for  then  the  difference 
will  be  the  sooner  settled.     You  are  right  in  your 
second  point,  to  do  every  thing  you  can  to  please 
your  husband.     But  you  must  not  expect  that  he  will 
always  be    pleased.      Sometimes   even    your   most 
especial    effort   may  fail  to  accomplish   the  object. 
It  may  be  that  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  please 
him,  from  some  unknown  circumstance  may  have  just 
the  opposite  effect     This  will  sometimes  result  from 
a  difference  of  taste,  which  must  necessarily  exist  is 
many  minor  matters,  even  in  the  most  congenial  minds. 
What  will  please  you,  will  not  always  please  your 
husband.      It   may  in    general    please    him    to   see 
you  pleased,  but  it  may,  and  without  doubt,  will 
happen  that  something  that  will  afford  you  gratifica- 
tion, will  have  an  opposite  effect  upon  him.     On  this 
point,  Mira,  however  much  you  may  think  you  receive 
your  impressions  in  love  by  intuition,  your  mind  will 
have  to  be  exercised  in  study.     And  when  you  hav; 
studied,  and  after  you  have  done  your  best  to  please 
and  fail,  and  are  disappointed,  refrain  from  pouting 
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and  looking  angry,  and  get  over  your  unpleasant 
feeliogi  as  quickly  as  may  be.     Meet  your  husband 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  even  if  you  struggle  to  keep 
down  some  opposing  feeling  to  do  it.     Your  cheerful- 
ness will  do  much  for  the  accomplishment  of  your 
purpose,  and  will  frequently  remove  the  cloud  from 
your  husband's  brow,  and  cause  him  to  take  pleasure 
in  what  affords  you  gratification,  even  if  his  own  taste 
and  inclination  do  not  lead  him  to  its  enjoyment. 
And  now,  my  dear  Mira,  do  not  be  offended  if  I  tell 
yon  that  upon  your  third  point  you  are  utterly  and 
altogether  mistaken.      You    may  be  dignified,   and 
reserved,  and  independent,  and  all  that,  to  any  one  else, 
but  yon  must  not  be  so  to  your  husband.     Indepen- 
dence is  a  thing  which  should  be  unknown  between  man 
and  wife.      They  are   really  dependent  upon  each 
other, — dependent  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term, — 
dependent  in  every  thing,  and  in  every  way.     De- 
pendence is  their  mutual  trust,  the  capital  upon  which 
they  draw  for  their  affection.     And  that  dependence 
must  be  confessed.     It  must  be  acted  upon.     It  must 
be  seen.     It  must  be  felt.     It  must  always  be  seen, 
—always  felt.     No  sensible  wife  would  treat  with 
contempt  the  husband  whose  dependence  upon  her  for 
happiness  was  seen  and  acknowledged.     And  no  man 
that  deserves  to  be  called  a  man,  would  impose  upon 
the  wife  whose  all  of  hope  for  the  joy  which  this 
world  affords   is  centred    in    himself.      Where   the 
dependence  is  mutual,  Mira,  there  must  be  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  peace.      And  on  this  third 
point,  my  dear,  if  I  understand  you,  you  seem  to  think 
the  dependence  of    the  marriage  station  a  thing  that 
contravenes  the  high  respect  which  the  parties  should 
entertain  for  each  other.     This  is  not  so.     On  the 
contrary,  in  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
is  the  respect  of  both  seen.     Let  me  be  particular 
upon  the  point.     It  is  the  rock,  Mira,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  thousands  has  been  shipwrecked.    Many 
married  persons  have  most  improperly  imagined  that 
it  is  necessary  at  times,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances,   to  show  their  independence.      And  it  has 
happened  that  they  have  endeavored  to  let  each  other 
nee   and   feel  that  their  services  and  society  can  be 
dispensed  with.     Some  have  studied  how  to  practice 
their   indifference.     And  they  have  practised  it  but 
too  successfully.     It  has  ripened  into  disrespect,  and 
wretchedness  has  followed.     Often  has  it  occurred 
that    some    mere  trifle  has  given  offence,  and   the 
offended    party  has  shown  resentment  in  that  inde- 
pendent   manner  which  you  so  much  admire,  and 
which  in  some  relations  you  deem  so  necessary ;  the 
resentment  has  been  succeded  by  a  settled  indifference ; 
for  lovers  resent  but  to  relapse  into  a  settled  coolness. 
And  -when  the  injured  party  has  shown  resistance  in 
Lhe  return  of  like  treatment,  both  have  been  rendered 
niserable.      In  such  instances,  neither  party  is  willing 
o  submit  to  the  humiliation  which  is  required  in  their 
nutnal   concession.     O,  how  many  days,  and  weeks, 
tnd   months  of  bitterness  have  been  passed  in  this 
vay  !      And   how  often  bas  such  behaviour  laid  the 
oundation  of  lasting  dislike  !     And  strange  as  it  may 
eem,  the  one  that  begins  the  injury,  is  the  last  to  give 
p.      It  seems  as  if  the  consciousness  of  having  done  the 
irrong  excites  the  feeling  of  contempt  in  the  individual, 
nd  impels  a  continued  resistance.     While  conscience 
lings   the  gnilty  one  to  the  soul,  he  is  unwilling  to 
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acknowledge  the  impropriety,  because  it  fastens  bis 
guilt  upon  him,  and  humbles  him  in  his  own  eyes. 
Remember,  Mira,  that  the  first  to  offend  is  almost  always 
the  last  to  forgive,  and  do  your  utmost  not  to  offend 
yourself,  and  to  prevent  lhe  husband  whom  you  love 
from  doing  so.  Against  this  notion  of  yours,  that  in- 
dependence should  sometimes  be  practised  by  you, 
my  dear  girl,  I  would  most  affectionately  warn  you. 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  caution  you  against  it, 
because  you  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  most  important 
of  the  points  upon  which  you  have  touched.  You 
deem  that  independence  and  spirit  in  a  woman,  and 
exhibited  towards  her  husband,  will  be  captivating  in 
his  eyes.  Never  was  any  thing  mote  false.  Never 
was  any  thing  more  deceptive.  The  independence 
you  would  love  to  practice  is  but  a  shade  below  in- 
difference, and  in  the  husband  it  is  cruelty ;  in  the 
wife  the  greatest  folly  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
married  are  to  take  each  other  for  weal  or  wo. 
They  should  always  be  willing  to  lie  at  each  other's 
feet,  and  to  unbosom  themselves  to  one  another  in 
all  the  freedom  of  an  artless  confidence,  in  all  the 
sincerity  of  a  devoted  trust.  But,  let  me  say,  my 
dear,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  world  should 
know  how  much  a  wife  is  dependent  upon  her  hus- 
band, or  a  husband  upon  his  wife  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life's  blessings;  but  they  should  know  it  themselves, 
and  feel  it,  and  practise  upon  it  continually.  And 
now,  Mira,  while  I  am  speaking  on  the  subject,  I 
will  add  a  word  or  so  upon  the  love  in  which,  you 
rightly  say,  consists  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
united  in  matrimony.  It  is  in  mutual  confidence  that 
this  love  is  to  be  perpetuated.  Continue  that  confi- 
dence and  the  love  is  continued ;  impair  it,  and  the 
love  is  impaired ;  destroy  it,  and  the  love  ceases. 
Never  say  the  lightest  word  nor  do  the  slightest  thing 
that  would  cause  your  husband  to  suspect  you  of  even 
the  most  trifling  indiscretion.  Conceal  nothing  from 
him.  Practice  no  reserve  whatever,  and  you  will 
retain  his  love  and  be  happy.  Act  the  contrary  part 
and  you  will  cause  him  to  distrust  you.  Distrusting, 
he  will  despise  you ;  and  despising  you,  you  are 
undone.  Now,  I  think,  my  dear  Mira,  if  you  follow 
my  directions  as  well  as  you  have  patiently  listened 
to  them,  you  may  be  thankful  that  you  have  an  aunt 
who  is  anxious  that  you  should  be  guided  by  the  light 
of  her  experience.  And  in  after  years,  as  you  return 
in  thought  to  this  hour,  you  may  rejoice  that  you 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  correcting  your  errors, 
and  warning  you  against  their  practice.  I  know 
that  what  I  have  said  is  trne,  and  I  hope  you  may 
find  my  advice  salutary,  and  experience  lasting  good 
in  testing  it  through  life." 

Most  attentively  and  earnestly  did  Mira  listen  to 
the  kindly  expressed  strictures  of  her  aunt,  that  came 
to  her  in  the  way  of  most  timely  counsel— counsel 
that  she  needed  much  upon  the  responsibilities  of 
the  matrimonial  alliance.  So  completely  was  her 
attention  chained,  that  she  sat  silent  and  thoughtful, 
and  as  if  she  still  were  listening,  for  some  time  after 
her  aunt  bad  concluded.  When  she  looked  up  and 
ascertained  that  she  had  done,  the  serious  air  was 
removed  from  her  countenance,  and  it  was  reanimated 
by  her  accustomed  smile. 

••  Well  done,  aunt !"  she  exclaimed  ;  «  you  have 
truly  read  me  a  most  full  and  faithful  lecture  upon  the 
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matrimonial  state.  And  I  do  think  that  your  advice  U  £ 
excellent.  I  only  wish  that  the  multitudes  of  uncon-  \ 
genial  spirits,  the  unequally  and  unfortunately  yoked, 
who  are  continually  snarling  and  growling  at  each 
ether,  could  have  heard  you.  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  been  edified,  and  that  their  improvement  would 
afford  proof  that  they  were  profited.  But,  aunt,  I 
do  n't  agree  with  you  altogether.  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  error  in  all  that  you  have  so  condemned, 
hut  in  my  theory  of  independence,  and  I  will  agree  to 
give  up  all  but  that.  In  that  point  my  proud  spirit 
cannot  yield,  and  I  am  sure  that  Frauk,  who  will  be 
mine,  I  hope,  in  a  few  hours,  would  not  have  me  do 
it.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  loved  to  see  a  proud- 
spirited woman.  No,  no,  aunt !  You  are  very  much 
mistaken ;  old  people  can  be  in  error  sometimes.  I 
know  very  well  that  Frank  will  love  me  the  more  for 
my  independence,  and  I  shall  try  it  any  how.  I  'm 
for  the  right  start,  and  I  cannot  spoil  it  by  yielding 
a  point  so  important.  Independence,  now  and  forever — 
married  and  single.     That '»  my  motto." 

"  You  are  a  most  incorrigible  girl,  Mire,"  replied 
Mrs.  Halstead.  <<  You  think  you  are  teachable,  and  so 
you  are  when  the  lesson  pleases  you,  but  you  will  not 
renounce  your  notions  even  when  they  are  condemned 
by  »ge  and  experience.  Well !  I  have  done  what  I 
rould.  I  have  given  you  the  best  advice  I  was  &«P»d 
to  give,  and  Lhave  cautioned  you  most  particularly 
upon  the  very  point  to  which  you  cling.  Now  mark 
my  words !  If  you  begin  your  matrimonial  career 
with  any  airs  of  independence,  you  will  begin  wrong, 
and  my  prediction  is,  that  in  one  month  after  you 
are  married  you  will  repent  it  sorely." 

"  In  one  month,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Mira,  as  her 
eyes  flashed,  and  her  lip  curled,  in  the  anticipated 
satisfaction  of  disappointing  her  aunt,  which  she  felt 
as  certain  of  doing,  as  she  was  that  she  would  be 
married.  "  I  '11  show  you,  ma'am  !  I  '11  show 
you  how  I  shall  sharpen  Frank's  affection  by  my  inde- 
pendence •" 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

The  bridal  week  was  passed  by  the  young  couple 
at  the  residence  of  Mira's  parents.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  house,  which  was  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  their  residence,  was  completed,  and 
they  removed  to  it,  happy  in  the  thought  of  setting 
op  housekeeping  on  their  own  account.  Four  weeks 
rolled  rapidly  by,  and  the  independent  bride  had  com- 
mitted no  act  but  what  was  pleasing  to  her  husband. 
So  far  from  giving  him  offence,  she  had  rather  caused 
an  increase  of  his  affection  by  her  dignified  and  grace- 
ful carriage.  The  month  had  nearly  closed,  and  yet 
there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  the  repent- 
ance her  Aunt  Halstead  had  predicted.  Iu  her  heart 
Mira  exulted  in  the  triumph  which  she  fancied  she 
had  achieved,  and  she  was  delighted  in  the  idea  of 
disappointing  her  aunt,  and  pleasantly  reproving  her 
for  the  confident  manner  in  which  she  had  expressed 
herself  in  relation  to  the  point  upon  which  they  dis- 
agreed. "  O,"  thought  she,  "  how  I  shall  teaze  her 
when  she  visits  me  again !  The  month  has  nearly 
gone,  and  I  have  not  had  one  moment's  interruption 
to  my  happiness.  But  it  has  increased,  and  it  shall 
continue  to  do  so  These  old  people  do  not  know 
much  more  than  young  ones,  after  all." 

Thus    did    Mira    speculate    upon  the  prospect  of  ; 


her  success.  In  her  mind  she  ran  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes through  year*  of  pleasure,  and  her  joy  was 
almost  unbouuded  in  the  idea,  that  she  bad  started 
exactly  right,  and  meant  to  continue  so.  Poor  Mira ! 
she  knew  not  how  often  her  independent  spirit  had 
almost  provoked  resistance  on  the  part  of  her  husband. 
No  dissatisfaction  had  appeared  in  his  behaviour  towards 
her,  but  the  effect,  not  being  seen,  waa  no  proof  that 
the  cause  did  not  exist. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  marriage,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Walton's,  from  a  distant  city,  made  him  a 
visit,  and  was  invited  to  remain  to  dine.  While 
the  dinner  was  preparing,  the  friends  took  a  strell 
through  the  garden.  During  the  walk  the  visitor 
complimented  the  personal  appearance  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton. The  free  and  unaffected  manner  in  which  the 
friend's  compliments  were  expressed,  gave  Francis 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  exalted  terms  of  his 
choice.  He  represented  her  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  interesting  of  her  sex,  as  lovely  in  her 
character  and  affections,  as  she  was  in  Dace  and  per- 
son. The  friend  was  charmed  with  the  description 
he  gave  of  the  qualities  of  Mira,  and  congratulated 
him  heartily  upon  his  success  in  securing  snch  a  wife. 

"  She  is  a  pattern,  air,  in  almost  every  thing,"  said 
Walton. 

"  And  she  appears  to  be  devoted  to  yon,  Frank," 
said  his  friend.  "  As  much  so  as  ever  woman  was 
devoted  to  her  husband." 

"  She  is  all  my  own,  sir,"  said  Walton,  with  aa 
air  of  proud  satisfaction,  "  and  a  perfect  child  of 
nature  in  her  affections." 

"  She  must  have  been  moulded,  Frank,  after  year 
own  heart,"  said  his  friend,  "  the  very  woman  among 
all  the  millions  of  her  sex,  that  waa  intended  for 
you.     She  shows  it  in  her  behaviour." 

"  No  other  will  but  mine  docs  she  know,"  said 
Walton.  "All  her  desires  centre  in  one,  and  that 
one  is  to  please  me." 

"  Fortunate  man  that  yon  are !"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  «  exceedingly  fortunate  to  have  obtained  such  a 
treasure  of  a  wife.  Long,  Frank,  long  may  yoo 
both  have  life  and  health  for  the  enjoyment  of  each 
other's  society." 

Thus  the  friends  chatted  during  their  ramble  Cor 
half  an  hour,  when  they  returned  to  the  house     On 
entering  the   parlor,  they  found    Mira  seated  at  her 
centre  table,  and  pouring  over  a  book  which  she  held  in 
her  hand.     Walton  handed   his  friend  a  chair,  and 
then  turned  to  Mira  and   reached  out  his  hand  fami- 
liarly to   take  from  her  the  book  she  was   reading. 
Instead  of  giving  it  to  him,  however,  Mira  closed  it 
on  his  fingers,  and  then  snatching  it  away  from  him 
threw  it   upon  the  table.      Disappointed  at  such  aa 
unexpected  movement,  and  at  such  a  time,  Walton's 
face  colored,  and  he  turned  to  a  seat  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  confused  and  mortified.     He  bad  made  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  book  from  Mira's   hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  proof  in  fact  before  his  friend 
of  the  high  eulogium  he  had  pronounced  upon  her. 
His  feelings  fell,  and  his  chagrin  was  plainly  manifest 
During  dinner  Walton  spoke  but  little.      He  appeared 
to  be  thoughtful,  and  at  times  absent  in  mind.     The 
meal  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  ;   and  he  was 
glad  when  it  was  over.     Soon  after  they  left  the  table 
his  friend  asked  to  be   excused,  as  he  had  business 
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which  demanded  his  immediate  attention.     Francis 
proposed  to  accompany  him   down   the  street.     lie 
took  his  hat  and  left  the  house,  without  bestowing 
upon  Mira  the  usual  token  of  his  affection,  or  noticing 
her  at  all.     The  purposed  neglect  of  her  husband  was 
like  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  Mira,  and  from  the  light- 
hearted,  laughing  wife  of  a  fond  husband,  she  was 
changed  to  one  of  the  most  unhappy  women  in  the 
world.     Over  and  over  again  did  she  think  of  the 
thoughtless    deed    she    had     committed,    and    over 
and    over   again   did   she   grieve    that  it  had    been 
done.      She      sought    to    banish    the    reflection    in 
attendance    upon  her  household  affairs.     One  thing, 
and  then  another,  and  another,  were  tried,  but  all  to 
no   purpose.       The     thing   was    uppermost    in   her 
thoughts,  and  there  it  remained,  in  spite  of  her.     At 
length,  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  sofa,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  gave  relief  to  her  heart  in  an  abundant 
discharge  of  tears.     For   awhile   she  wept  most  bit- 
terly, and    then  dropped  off    into  a  profound  sleep. 
The  afternoon  passed,    and  the  servant  entered  the 
parlor  and  arranged  the  lights  for  the  evening,  and  still 
she  slept.      Francis  came  home,  went  to  the  sofa,  and 
looked  on  hejr  face,  which  was  red  and  swollen.      The 
marks  of  her  grief  made  an  appeal  to  his  heart  which 
he  could  hardly  resist     He  thought  of  kissing  away 
the  tears  that  stole  in  her  slumber  from  her  eyes,  but 
the  memory  of  the   injury  he   had  sustained   in  the 
eyes  of  his  friend  deterred  him,  and  he  turned  and 
retired  to  his   room.     When  Mira  awoke  she  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  late  ;  she  looked  around  for  her 
husband  but  he  was  not  near.     The  hour  in  which  he 
usually  returned    home    had   passed,    and   she  jaras 
alarmed  that  he  was  not  there  to  receive  her  welcome, 
and  the  assurance  of  ber  unceasing  regard.    Thoughts 
of  the  past  came  over  her.     For  a  moment  she  was 
bewildered,  and   the  next  sank  down,  overwhelmed 
in  distress,  upon  the   place   from  which   she  had  just 
arisen.     She  called  a  servant  and  asked  for  Mr.  Wal- 
ton.     What  was  her   surprise   and  sorrow  when  she 
learned  that  he  had  indeed  returned,  and  had  gone  to 
his  room  without  seeing  her. 

"  O  !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  together 
in  deep  distress,  "  it  is  cruel  in  Francis  to  treat  me 
so.      He  has  planted  a  thorn  in  my  heart  which  I  am 
afraid   will  never  be  removed.      I  would  not  have 
believed  it.    O,  I  could  not  believe  he  would  ever  serve 
me  so  !"     Walking  towards  her  mirror  she  looked  at 
iter  face,  and  shuddered  at  the  picture  of  wo  it  pre- 
sented.     She  fixed  her   hair,  which  hung  in  disorder 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  returned  to  her  seat,  when  she 
was  soon   lost  in  sad   and   fearful  meditation.     The 
advice   of  her  aunt,  before  her   marriage,  came  into 
her  mind,  in   contrast  with  the  scene  that  encouraged 
her  false  notions  of  independence,  and  she  regretted 
that  she  had  not  obeyed  her  instructions. 

<*  O,  my  dear  aunt,"  she  exclaimed,  »  I  now  feel 
my  dependence,  and  naver  will  I  refuse  to  be  guided 
by  your  advice  again." 

She  was  aroused  from  her  meditations  by  the 
supper  bell.  Francis  and  she  met  at  the  table,  to 
sup  alone  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage. 
They  helped  each  other  apparently  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence, and  endeavored  to  conceal  the  emotion  that 
throbbed   within  their  breasts.     It  was  as  much  as 


Mira  could  do  to  retain  her  seat,  and  with  all  her 
efforts  she  could  not  prevent  the  heaving  of  ber 
bosom,  which  told  its  tale  in  spite  of  her.  The 
meal  was  a  bitter  one,  and  though  it  was  soon  over,  it 
appeared  to  the  agitated  pair  an  endless  task.  After 
supper,  Mira  went  to  the  parlor  and  Francis  to  bis 
room,  both  as  miserable  as  they  could  be,  and  both 
too  proud  to  confess  it.  The  night  passed  in  gloomy  dis- 
quietude. To  Mira  it  appeared  an  age  of  wretchedness, 
and,  in  the  morning,  her  moistened  pillow  proclaimed 
its  sorrowful  story  to  her  husband's  tortured  heart.  To 
avoid  contact  with  Mira,  and  further  recognition  of  her 
sufferings,  Francis  arose  and  went  out  without  his 
breakfast.  When  the  bell  rang  he  was  away,  and 
Mira,  thinking  he  might  return,  had  the  rolls  and 
coffee  kept  at  the  fire.  And  there  they  remained, 
untouched,  until  noon,  for  to  Mira  the  sight  of  them 
was  but  the  renewal  of  her  woes,  and  she  kept  as  far 
from  them  as  she  could.  She  struggled  against  her 
feelings  until  she  became  so  exhausted  in  body  that 
she  could  no  longer  keep  her  feet  Trembling 
in  every  muscle,  she  hurried  to  her  chamber,  which 
she  had  scarcely  entered,  when  her  knees  tottered, 
and  she  fell  prostrate  upon  the  carpet  There  she  re- 
mained for  several  hours  in  the  greatest  agony. 
While  in  that  situation  her  Aunt  Halstead  came  in. 
The  servant  had  directed  her  to  the  chamber,  and  she 
had  approached  it  as  usual  without  giving  notice.  The 
old  lady  started  back  in  astonishment  and  grief,  when 
she  beheld  Mira  in  a  condition  of  such  mental  suffer- 
ing. Her  face  and  eyes  were  very  much  swollen,  and 
she  was  bathed  in  tears,  the  currents  still  streaming 
over  her  cheeks.  Mrs.  Halstead  suspected  sometuing 
like  the  cause,  and  apologized  to  Mira  for  intruding 
upon  her  at  such  a  time. 

»  O,  aunt,"  she  cried,  « I  'm  so  miserable,  I  'm 
glad  to  see  you,  do  n't  make  any  apology  for  coming, 
for  you  are  the  very  person  I  wish  most  to  see.  I 
have  been  unhappy  all  night,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  con- 
tinue in  this  way  much  longer,  I  shall  certainly  die. 
Take  your  bonnet  off,  aunt,  and  sit  down,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all." 

Mrs.  Halstead  was  too  much  pained  to  move  ;  she 
retained  her  seat  and  listened  to  her  niece's  sorrows. 

Mira  told  her  tale,  representing  the  facts  just  as 
they  occurred,  and  taking  great  blame  to  herself  for 
her  action,'  and  for  the  pride  of  feeling  by  which  she 
was  afterwards  influenced.  Mrs.  Halstead  was  too 
good  to  add  further  pangs  to  the  lacerated  heart  of  her 
distressed  niece,  by  condemning  her  for  not  following 
her  instructions,  and  too  kind  to  reprove  her  for  the 
omission." 

«  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  she  ;  «  say  not  a  word 
about  your  neglect  of  my  well  meant  services.  But  let  us 
both  tryandhavethe  present  difficulty  removed,  and  then 
we  '11  talk  about  guarding  against  the  like  in  future." 

«  What  shall  I  do,  aunt  ?"  asked  Mira,  in  a  be- 
seeching tone. 

"  What  you  must  do,  my  child,"  she  replied,  «  is 
quickly  told,  and  it  is  simple  and  easily  performed. 
Go  to  your  husband  when  he  comes  home,  and  ask 
him  kindly  to  sit  down  with  you,  and  have  an  expla- 
nation of  this  unpleasant  affair.  Make  acknowledg- 
ments wherein  you  |>ave  done  wrong,  and  say  that 
you  are  desirous  that  your  little  freak  should  be 
overlooked.     If  you  do  this,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
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doubt  but  that  Mr.  Walton's  feelings  will  respond  to 
your  own,  and  that  he  will  acknowledge  his  part  of 
the  indiscretion,  and  you  shall  both  again  be  happy. 
Your  action  was  at  an  unfortunate  period.  It  was 
before  your  husband's  friend,  whom  he  would  have 
to  know  you  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  of 
women,  and  perfect  in  all  that  a  wife  should  be.  I 
am  sure,  Mira,  that  when  he  reflects  he  will  not  con- 
demn you  so  much,  nor  will  you  condemn  him  when 
you  hear  the  causes  that  impelled  him  to  act  as  he 
did." 

Mira  agreed  to  every  word  her  aunt  said,  and 
scarcely  had  she  promised  to  comply  with  her  direc- 
tions than  Mr.  Walton  entered  the  room.  Mira  was 
composed  when  he  came  in,  and  she  smiled  as  he 
approached  Mrs.  Halstead  and  asked  her  to  take  off 
her  shawl  and  bonnet  and  stay  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Halstead  complied  with  his  request,  though  she 
had  another  engagement.     Taking  off  her  bonnet  she  ; 


gave  it  to  Walton,  and  when  he  turned  to  dispose  ©» 
it,  she  slipped  out  of  the  chamber,  and  left  the  dis- 
tressed pair  to  reconcile  their  difficulties.  As  soon  as 
she  was  out  of  the  way,  Mira  approached  her  hat- 
band and  proposed  the  explanation,  as  her  aunt  had 
suggested.  Walton  was  tired  enough  of  the  affair, 
and  he  received  Mira's  proposition  with  joy.  TV 
matter  was  soon  settled.  Improprieties  were  admitted 
on  both  sides,  and  Mrs.  Halstead  was  soon  called  up 
to  witness  the  renewal  of  their  affectionate  feeling* 
and  most  hearty  friendship. 

Mrs.  Halstead  staid  a  day  or  two  at  Walton's,  aid 
she  made  good  use  of  her  time  in  conversing  about 
the  right  start,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  man  and 
wife  upon  each  other.  Mira  and  her  husband  were 
both  converts  to  her  doctrine,  and  they  practised  upon 
it  through  many  years  of  uninterrupted  happiness. 
Long  did  the  repentant  pair  remember  and  enjoy  the 
right  start  they  made  a  month  after  their  marriage. 


THE    AWAKENED    YEAR. 


BY       JOSKPH       H.       BUTLER. 


Author   of  "Wild    Flowiri    of   Poesy. 
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Frsaii  from  the  east  the  day-spring  breaks  on  high, 

And  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  laughing  earth 

Sheds  light  and  joyance.    Nature  gladly  hails 

Its  risen  glories,  and  with  opening  eyes 

Looks  towards  spring — and  she  will  soon  appear, 

Robed  in  her  varied  garments,  fresh  and  gay ! 

Then  shall  her  breath  divine  reanimate 

Her  slumbering  children ;  and  on  hill  and  dale 

The  tender  flowers  shall  hear  her  gladsome  call. 

Green  shall  the  meadows  glow,  and  soft  and  rich 

Purple  with  voilet-cups,  that  catch  the  dew. 

Then  too  the  mighty  forests  will  put  on 

Their  rich  attire,  and  all  their  peopled  boughs 

Echo  with  wild,  unwritten  harmony ! 

Hail  holy  light — offspring  of  Heaven ! — and  thou, 

Fount  of  all  blessings,  ever  wakeful  sun  ! 

Hark — heard  ye  not  the  sound  as  of  the  wing 

Of  passing  angel  ? — 'tis  the  dying  year 

Past, — mingling  with  the  thousands  gone  before  ! 

Bearing  unnumbered  seconds  up  to  heaven — 

The  deeds  of  mortals— some  of  light  and  worth, 

But,  ah  !  too  many  dark  and  changeable  ; 

The  widow  wronged — the  orphan  rudely  cast 

From  his  just  heritage— the  poor  man  scorn'd — 

Ixrve's  trusting  heart  betrayed — dark  suicide 

And  midnight  murder  armed  with  naked  steel ; 

Thou  passing  year  farewell, — be  gentle  when 

Thou  standest  forth  in  record  of  mt  deeds. 

Oh  '  it  is  solemn  so  to  stand  upon 


The  threshold  of  the  new  awaken'd  year. 

Where  is  the  lip  that  shall  tell  the  vast  events 

Hidden  behind  the  future,  yet  unborn  ? 

The  sound  of  battle-drum — the  unseen  plague 

The  wasting  famine — or  the  earthquake  grim — 

Or  the  wild  storm,  with  many  countless  woes. 

But,  yet  life's  pictures  are  not  all  like  these ; 

O,  there  are  treasured  blessings  yet  in  store 

With  love  and  happiness ;  and  tender  ties 

Of  kindred  hearts— would  they  were  never  rent. 

All  praise — all  honor  to  the  mighty  one 

Whose  fingers  first  launched  into  airy  space 

This  glorious  planet,  with  its  sisterhood 

Of  suns,  and  heavenlv  orbs,  that  in  their  course 

Sing  on  rejoicing— ever  hymning  praise 

To  Goi  as  when  creation's  morning  rose  I 

May  plenty  and  attendant  happiness 

Go  hand  hi  hand,  about  the  joyous  world  ; 

While  ignorance  dark — and  superstition  pale, 

Call  on  the  marble  rocks  to  cover  them 

From  the  bright  fires  of  truth,  and  knowledge  fair, 

Which  from  the  mighty  thTone  of  Liberty 

Go  up  (like  Abel's  offeriug)  to  their  God  ; 

And  may  our  glorious  constitution  lire 

Ever  unbroken  by  oppressions  wave, 

May  our  flag,  as  the  morning's  blush  he  spread 

Over  the  hills  and  cities  of  our  land, 

A  last  asylum  to  man's  suffering  race — 

A  green  oasis  in  the  waste  of  time ! 


A    RECOLLECTION    OF    THE    SANTEE. 


BY       MRS.       ELLETT. 


"  Abel  the  victim — Cain  the  homicide- 
Were  type  and  prophecy 
Of  times  that  were  to  be 

Thus  reddened  from  the  first  life's  trouble  J  tide." 


MISS  LAN  DON. 


The  "  middle  country"  of  South  Carolina!  though 
generally  fertile  and  diversified,  has  little  in  the  way 
of  romantic  scenery.  The  large  tracts  of  luxuriant 
swampland,  and  the  valleys  through  which  the  rivers 
wind,  present  a  picturesque  variety  to  the  sweeping 
wooded  hills,  or  extensive  plantations;  but  there  is 
little  to  strike  the  eye.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
spot  may  be  found,  with  beauty  enough  both  to  sur- 
prise and  delight     I  remember  one  in  the  parish  of 

St. ,  not  far  from  the  Santee.     In  the  midst  of 

a  rich   and    varied    landscape    lies    a   narrow  dell 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  tall  oak  trees,  fringed  with 
the  long  gray  moss,  so  novel  and  beautiful  to  the  eye 
of  the  northern  traveler.     These  "  (railing  garments," 
mingled  with  the  green  foliage,  almost  swept   the 
steep  banks  of  the  little   ravine,  which  was  besides 
overgrown  with  the  vines  of  the  fragrant  yellow  jes- 
samine, that  grows  wild  in  all  the  southern  woods. 
Masses  of  its  golden  blossoms  in  spring  festooned  the 
entrance  to  a  small  cave,  that  offered  shelter  and  cool 
refreshment,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  oppressive. 
One  might  have  fancied  it  scooped  by  ait  fiom  the 
solid  rock ,'  of  such  convenient  height  was  the  vaulted 
ceiling,  from  which  hung  innumerable  stone  pendants, 
clustered  thickly  with  the  dry  nests  of  a  kind  of  wasp 
peculiar  to  the  country.     A  small  inner  apartment  on 
either  side  might  have  served  as  dormitories  to  any 
hermit,   who  in  olden  times    inhabited   the  cavern. 
There  were  natural  windows,  too,  looking  into  the 
main  vault ;  shelves  for  books,  and  niches  that  could 
have  held  marble  images  and  relics  without  number. 
As   you    penetrated   the    interior,   the    massive    roof 
gradually   receded,  till   it  almost  met  the  piled   up 
earth.      From  the   black  fissure  between  came  fitful 
gusts   of  wind,   laden  with  moisture,   and  a  sullen 
roaring  was  occasionally   heard,  proving  what  was 
generally  believed,   that   this    subterranean   opening 
communicated  with  the  river.     In  one  corner  of  the 
cave,  under  a  natural  bench  or  bridge  of  rock,  bubbled 
up  a  clear  spring,  the  water  from  which  escaped  in 
the  tinyest  of  all  rivulets,  flowing  out  into  the  valley, 
and  thence,  for  a  mile  or  two,  gathering  tribute  as  it 
went,  till   it  terminated  in  a  small  pond  or  lakelet, 
that   served  as  water  power  for  a  cotton  gin.     Close 
by  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  darkened  by  the  pro- 
fusion  of  wild  vines  and  flowers  that  overhung  the 
rock,  a  small  stream  rushed  from  the  hill  siie  above, 
and  threw  itself  down  into  the  rivulet  aforementioned. 
This  picturesque  dell,  filled  with  verdure  and  flowers, 
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and  the  song  of  running  waters,  fringed  with  myrtle 
bushes,  and  shaded  by  the  gum  and  oak,  with  their 
wreaths  of  moss  streaming  in  the  wind,  with  here  and 
there  a  stately  vine  lifting  its  hoary  head  towards  the 
sky,  was  a  nook  as  beautiful  as  any  lover  of  wild 
nature  could  desire.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  for  pic- 
nic parties.  I  never  failed,  however,  to  observe  that 
a  quieting,  rather  than  exhilarating  influence  was 
always  exercised  on  those  who  came  to  pass  the  day 
here.  Whether  the  bland  coolness  of  the  air,  or  the 
soothing  stillness,  or  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  pro- 
duced the  effect — I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether  it  was  due 
to  the  time-honored  and  interesting  associations  con- 
nected with  the  spot.  But  I  noticed  that  parties  of 
pleasure  that  came  hither,  always  separated  into  small 
groups,  and  that  individuals  would  stray  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  wander  along  the  narrow  valley,  as  if 
absorbed  in  recollection,  or  the  indulgence  of  poetic 
musings.  The  gay  jest,  or  the  cheerful  laugh,  were 
seldom  heard ;  yet  all  who  came,  departed  with  the 
assurance  that  the  hours  spent  here  had  been  hours 
of  happiness.  It  was  a  shrine  where  nature,  as  a 
divinity,  manifests  herself  most  fully  to  her  worship- 
pers. For  I  never  knew  a  heartless  votary  of  the 
world,  or  one  in  whom  life's  fresh  feelings  had  been 
hardened  and  perverted,  who  could  find  pleasure  in 
such  a  scene. 

I  have  spoken  of  interesting  associations  ;  and  this 
region  is  rife  with  them.  Many  of  the  thrilling  scenes 
of  our  revolutionary  history  had  passed  hereabouts. 
Fort  Mott  stands  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The 
country  was  a  resort  of  Marion  and  his  men.  Many 
"  brave  men  with  hoary  hairs,  by  broad  Santee," 
remembered  him  and  loved  to  speak  of  his  exploits. 
;  The  neighboring  swamps  still  echoed,  so  to  speak, 
the  tread  of  those  noble  veterans.  But  the  occur- 
rences of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  took  place  at  a 
later  period.  "  An  ow're  true  tale"  is  it ;  still  vivid 
in  the  rem/mbrance  of  some  who  could  speak  from 
knowledge  of  the  persons,  and  circumstances  con- 
cerned ;  and  therefore  to  be  repeated  without  any 
blending  of  fiction,  or  artistic  disposition  or  coloring. 
Yet,  rude  as  it  is,  and  peitaining  to  a  day  of  imperfect 
civilization,  it  has  the  same  foundation  of  human 
passions,  that  have  served  for  so  many  structures  of 
romance  and  tragedy  under  distant  classic  skies,  in 
lands  of  storied  art. 

A  cotton  plantation  of  considerable  extent,  nearest 
the  river,  was  owned  many  years  since  by  a  Mr. 
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Asbton.  He  was  like  the  majority  of  planters ;  with 
sufficient  means  for  a  comfortable  support  from  year 
to  year,  he  found  it  necessary  to  devote  his  time 
unceasingly  to  personal  superintendence  of  his  estate. 
Thus,  without  leisure  for  literary  pursuits  to  any 
degree,  he  was  less  advanced  in  the  ordinary  branches 
of  education  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
respectable  station  in  life.  Yet  there  were  few  men 
more  practical,  or  better  skilled  in  business  matters,  than 
Ashton  ;  and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics. 
None  lead  the  huge  piles  of  newspapers  that  came 
with  the  weekly  mail  to  Pine  Bluff  with  greater 
eagerness,  or  discoursed  more  sensibly  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  country. 

His  family  consisted  of  one  son — a  noble  high 
spirited  young  man — and  a  young  girl,  a  distant 
relation  of  his  late  wife,  whom  he  had  adopted  in 
infancy.  Julia  was  a  lovely,  engaging  creature,  with 
a  heart  full  of  affection,  which  was  lavished  without 
bounds  on  the  affectionate  guardians  to  whom  she  fek 
that  she  owed  all  in  the  world.  When  she  who  had 
loved  her  as  a  mother  was  taken  from  her,  the  poor 
girl's  heart  clung  the  more  closely  to  those  who  re- 
mained. And  when  the  deepest  gloom  of  sorrow  had 
passed  away,  she  was  like  a  sunbeam  in  the  house- 
hold of  Mr.  Ashton.  Few  domestic  cares  devolved 
on  her,  for  in  most  southern  families  a  housekeeper 
superintends  the  numerous  retinue  of  servants ;  so 
that  her  time  was  passed  during  the  day  in  music, 
fancy  work,  or  riding  on  horseback,  and  her  evenings 
in  reading  to  "  her  dear  father,"  or  singing  to  him, 
or  cheering  him  with  sprightly  conversation. 

It  was  well  known  among  the  few  neighbors — few 
and  far  between,  in  truth  they  were — that  it  had  been 
Mrs.  Ashton'*  dying  wish,  that  her  son  should  marry 
Julia  Harley.  She  herself  had  joined  their  hands, 
and  invoked  a  blessing  with  her  latest  breath.  Julia 
was  but  fifteen  when  this  betrothal  took  place ;  and 
at  eighteen  she  was  to  be  married  to  Frank  Asbton. 
She  seemed  happy  in  the  prospect,  as  she  was  in 
every  thing  else,  for  she  had  the  sunniest  temper  in 
the  world,  and  was  always  like  a  bird,  singing  from 
the  exuberance  of  joy.  As  for  Frank,  he  loved  her 
devotedly — with  his  whole  soul.  He  had  no  thought 
but  of  her.  He  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  in  her  there 
was  no  response  of  passion  towards  him.  He  trusted 
— as  he  loved — with  entire  abandonment  of  heart. 

During  the  hunting  season,  Frank  bad  always 
some  one  ot  two  of  his  friends  to  spend  several 
weeks  at  Pine  Bluff.  One  who  visited  him  most 
frequently  was  Charles  Clifton,  a  young  Georgian, 
who  had  recently  entered  on  the  study  of  law  in 
Charleston,  and  passed  part  of  the  winters,  as  is 
usual,  in  the  country.  The  two  young  men  were 
like  brothers,  and  inseparable,  while  Clifton's  visits 
were  prolonged.  Frank  was  hardly  to  t*  consoled, 
when  one  of  them  was  terminated  unexpectedly  by 
his  friend's  sudden  departure,  on  the  plea  of  business, 
which  he  explained  but  imperfectly.  Alas  !  a  very 
common  misadventure  bad  befallen  the  young  student. 
He  loved  the  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  knew  betrothed 
irrevocably  to  another ! 

Many  months  passed  before  Clifton  appeared  again 
at  Pine  Bluff,  and  his  absence  was  felt  even  more 
painfully  than  usual.  Frank  lost  a  portion  of  his 
constitutional  joyousness;  Mr.  Ashton  missed  some- 


thing more  heart-stirring  than  the  news  of  the  da) . 
As  for  Julia,  she  was  far  more  quiet  than  she  used  to 
be ;  but  her  growing  thooghtfulness,  and  collected 
deportment,  were  naturally  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  time  fixed  for  her  marriage  was  fast 
approaching.  She  read,  drew,  walked  and  rode  oat 
as  usual ;  but  her  mirthful  laugh  and  song  were  seldom 
heard ;  and  sometimes  she  would  sit  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap,  in  a  reverie  so  deep,  that  when  her 
guardian  playfully  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder,  she 
would  start  half  frightened,  then  seem  so  confused  at 
her  own  behavior  that  Ashton  was  several  times 
heard  to  wish  her  already  married— because  "  girls  ia 
love  were  always  so  foolish,  and  company  for  no  one 
but  their  lovers !" 

Frank  would  have  thought  his  wedding  incomplete 
without  his  friend ;  and  wrote  repeatedly  and  most 
urgently,  entreating  Clifton  to  come  to  him.  Several 
of  his  letters  were  unanswered  ;  and  then  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  to  the  city,  and  bring  him  up  by  force 
of  arms.  "  Perhaps  he  is  waiting  for  an  invitation 
from  you,  Julia,"  he  suggested  at  length ;  and  in- 
sisted on  her  adding  a  postscript  to  the  letter,  in  which 
he  announced  to  Charles  his  intention  of  going  to  fetch 
him,  if  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  by  a  day  ap- 
pointed. The  day  passed  over;  and  the  horses  were 
already  harnessed  for  Frank's  journey — when  Clifton 
rode  into  the  court  yard.  He  looked  so  pale  and 
thin,  that  both  Ashton  and  his  son  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment. 

"  You  have  been  ill !  How  dreadfully  pale  you 
look,  my  dear  fellow !"  were  Frank's  first  words,  as 
he  welcomed  the  expected  guest. 

"  Yes— that  is— no — I  am  only  tired  with  the  day's 
ride.  But  tell  me  all  about  yourself,1'  was  the  reply; 
and  little  encouragement  was  needed  to  set  flowing 
the  confidence  of  the  young  and  happy  bridegroom. 

Julia  alone  seemed  constrained  at  meeting  their 
friend, — but  on  Frank's  saying  her  welcome  savored 
of  coldness,  she  asked  so  kindly  after  his  health,  that 
Charles  felt  ashamed  to  be  the  object  of  so  much 
sympathy. 

A  wedding  in  the  family  of  a  planter  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, is  always  celebrated  with  as  much  pomp 
and  splendor  as  possible ;  and  in  those  good  old  days 
of  hospitality  the  preparations  were  even  more 
elaborate  than  at  present.  "  The  neighborhood'1 
includes  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles;  and 
many  who  had  no  title  to  that  distinction  founded  on 
locality,  were  invited  to  Pine  Bluff  some  days  pre- 
vious to  the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  Every 
chamber  in  the  old  mansion  was  occupied ;  and  the 
gray  haired  superintendent  of  the  household  servants, 
a  kind  of  major  domo,  moved  about  as  if  he  bore,  like 
Atlas,  the  world  upon  his  shoulders ;  so  immense  was 
the  new  accession  of  care  and  responsibility.  Pre- 
parations on  the  largest  scale  were  made  for  an  enter- 
tainment, that  was  to  rival  in  magnificence  a  baronial 
feast ;  and  all  Mr.  Ashton's  acquaintances,  rich  and 
poor,  were  bidden — for  he  loved  to  have  as  many 
sharers  as  possible  of  his  profuse  hospitality. 

The  day  before  the  wedding  was  spent  by  Clifton 
in  hunting.  He  had  been,  in  fact,  almost  continually 
in  the  forest  since  he  came  to  Pine  Bluff.  Not  once 
had  he  offered  to  escort  the  fair  Julia  on  horseback  ; 
and  when  asked  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Ashton,  he  had 
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declined,  with  some  frivolous  excuse.  It  was  evident, 
said  the  old  man,  that  hard  study  had  changed  the 
youth's  nature  ;  he  was  thankful,  for  his  part,  that  he 
had  never  been  at  college  ! 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Charles  returned, 
and  giving  his  horse  and  game  to  one  of  the  grooms, 
he  walked  in  a  direction  leading  from  the  house 
towards  a  fine  grove  upon  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
valley,  from  which  the  place  derived  its  name  of  Pine 
Blutf  The  descent  there  was  almost  perpendicular ; 
the  tall  pines  overhung  the  road — where  now  passes 
the  railroad  from  Branch ville  to  Columbia  ;  and 
beyond  was  a  vast  region  of  swampland — extending 
far  as  die  eye  could  reach. 

Clifton  did  not  perceive,  till  he  reached  the  centre 
of  the  grove,  dim  with  shade,  that  Julia  was  seated 
on  the  rocks.  She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  in 
an  altitude  of  dejection,  and  was  evidently  uncon- 
scious of  the  approach  of  any  one.  Charles  'stood 
regarding  her  in  silence.  After  a  few  moments,  she 
lifted  up  her  head  and  looked  steadily  upward,  as  if 
in  prayer.  "  Let  me  but  do  what  is  right !"  she 
murmured  audibly.  "  Dearly  as  I  love  Charles 
Clifton,  I  will  never— never  see  him  more  !" 

With  an  impulse  he  could  not  resist,  the  young 
man  rushed  forward,  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 
Julia  sprang  up  with  a  scream  of  surprise,  grew  pale 
as  death,  and  the  next  moment  sank  back  and  covered 
her  face  with  both  her  hands. 

"You  love  me,  then,  Julia — me /"  exclaimed  the 
youth,  passionately — seizing  her  hand — which  she 
struggled  vainly  to  withdraw.  "  Say  it  once  again — 
Oh !  say  once  again  that  yon  love  me !" 

"Mr.  Clifton — this  is  wrong,  it  is  cruel — leave 
me,  sir !"  faltered  the  young  girl,  endeavoring  to 
turn  away.  But  the  torrent  had  broken  bounds,  and 
was  not  to  be  stayed.  All  the  passion  and  sorrow  so 
long  hidden  in  Clifton's  heart,  burst  forth  in  his  con- 
fession. "  I  could  not  have  been  silent  so  long — " 
he  concluded — "  but  that  I  thought  you  loved  Frank. 
Now,  were  be  my  own  brother,  I  would  not  give 
you  up  to  him  !" 

11  What  do  yoa — what  can  you  mean  ?"  cried  Miss 
Harley,  trembling  violently. 

"  That  none  shall  part  us — my  beloved  !"  returned 
the  youth.     "  You  are  mine,  Julia." 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  "  Go, 
Charles — go  at  once.  You  know  I  must  marry  Frank 
to-morrow.     I  cannot  break  my  promise  !" 

"  Will  you  make  a  false  vow,  Julia  ?" 

The  poor  girl  shuddered,  and  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  while  her  tears  flowed  freely. 

"  Beloved,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  they  cannot — 
dare  not — ask  that  of  you." 

Julia  wiped  away  her  tears.  "  I  dare  not  be  false 
and  ungrateful,  Charles.  I  may  be  miserable — but 
they  shall  not  hate  me." 

Clifton  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  At  length 
he  said — "  Dearest,  I  can  read  your  heart.  But  if 
Frank,  himself,  of  bis  own  free  will,  gives  you  up, 
will  you  then  be  mine  ?" 

<<  Can  yon  ask,  Charles?"  And  her  head  drooped 
upon  his  shoulder.  "  But  he  will  not !"  she  added 
quickly. 

»  Leave  all  to  me.  Julia — adored  Julia — will 
you  trust  me?" 


« I  will." 

"  Entirely — implicitly  ?  You  may  do  so  ;  for  I 
will  take  caie  that  none  shall  charge  you  with 
caprice   or  falsehood.     Can  you  confide  wholly  in 


me 


?» 


The  young  girl  looked  steadfastly  in  his  face,  with 
that  expression  of  confiding  love,  woman  only  can 
wear.  "  I  can,  Charles,"  she  answered ;  "  I  trust 
you  wholly;  but  say  no  more  now.  Farewell, — 
farewell !" 

It  was  already  twilight ;  Miss  Harley  hastened 
towards  the  house,  and  Charles,  not  venturing  to 
follow  her,  stood  watching  till  she  disappeared  among 
the  trees. 

By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  preparations 
for  the  fete  were  in  a  state  of  completion.  In  the 
centre  of  the  spacious  drawing-room,  was  placed,  in 
a  box  covered  with  moss,  a  large  holly  tree,  its 
glossy  green  leaves  and  crimson  berries  interspersed 
with  wqxen  lights,  and  with  candied  fruits  of  every 
description.  The  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  filled  with  a  company  more  numerous  than  had 
ever  before  been  assembled  at  one  time  in  the  old 
mansion.  The  supper-table  was  laid  in  another 
apartment,  and  the  entries  were  filled  with  shining 
black  faces,  grinning  with  good  humor,  many  of  the 
negroes  from  the  plantation  having  come  up  in  their 
Sunday  attire,  to  see  the  wedding  and  hear  the  music. 

It  lacked  about  an  hour  to  the  lime  appointed  for 
the  ceremony,  when  Frank  entered  somewhat  abruptly, 
and  whispering  a  few  words  to  his  father,  left  the 
house.  All  present  observed  that  his  dress  was  some- 
what disordered  and  that  he  was  very  pale ;  but  as 
be  exhibited  no  other  sign  of  disturbance,  and  as  Air. 
Ashton  announced  that  his  son  had  been  called  out  on 
a  little  business,  and  would  return  presently,  no  one 
thought  any  thing  of  his  singular  behavior. 

The  time  passed  ;  one  hour,  and  another,  and 
another;  and  Frank  did  not  return.  The  surprise  of 
the  assembled  guests  rose  to  uneasiness — then  to 
alarm ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Ashton  himself  went  forth 
to  seek  him.  Lights,  carried  by  the  slaves,  were 
soon  scattered  abroad  in  every  direction. 

The  company  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  A 
kind  of  intuition  had  directed  some  of  the  negroes  to 
the  cave  I  have  described,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
house.  There  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  found, 
weltering  in  his  blood.  He  was  borne  to  the  house, 
amid  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  servants,  and 
laid  upon  a  sofa  in  the  hall.  The  physician,  who 
happened  to  be  among  the  guests,  declared  that  life 
was  already  extinct. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  despair  of  the 
heart-stricken  father,  nor  the  horror  of  the  bride.  She 
had  swooned  when  the  news  was  first  brought  her, 
and  continued  in  such  a  state  that  all  feared  the  shock 
had  impaired  her  reason. 

The  scene  of  terror  and  confusion  baffles  description. 
Several  of  the  company  had  noticed  the  absence  of 
Clifton,  before  the  catastrophe, — but  he  was  forgotten 
in  the  excitement,  till  his  sudden  entrance  again  drew 
the  attention  of  every  one.  He  bad  apparently  just 
learned  the  fatal  tidings.  He  was  deadly  pale ;  and 
his  eyes  glared  wildly  round  the  hall,  as  if  seeking 
the  body  of  his  friend.  When  he  saw  the  corpse,  he 
rushed  towards   it,  and  stood   still — smote   his   hand 
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against  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
biiter  agony — "  Oh !  that  I  had  never  told  him  !" 

There  was  nothing  in  the  demeanor  of  the  speaker 
to  excite  suspicion.  His  friendship  for  young  Ashton 
was  well  known.  Only  one  of  the  company — a  rough, 
stern  looking  man — appeared  to  place  a  different  con- 
struction upon  his  words.  "  You  know,  then,  some- 
thing  of  this  business,  young  man  ?"  he  said,  fixing 

his  eyes  on  Clifton. "  I  am  the  cause   of  all !" 

was  the  agonized  reply — in  tones  that  sounded  as  if 
wrung  from  a  victim  on  the  rack.  "  It  was  for  me — 
he  perished  I" 

"  The  murderer  !  Seize  the  murderer !"  cried 
several  voices.  But  the  young  man  shook  off  the 
grasp  of  those  who  laid  hold  of  him,  found  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

Two  or  three  went  in  pursuit;  others  joined^  them 
in  a  short  time;  but  the  darkness  favored  the  escape 
of  the  fugitive,  and  they  returned  unsuccessful.  The 
next  day  the  murdered  youth  was  buried  ;  and  war- 
rants issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  supposed 
criminal.  The  neighbors  formed  themselves  into 
bodies,  to  search  the  woods,  and  rewards  were 
offered  to  a  large  amount.  The  public  excitement, 
far  and  near,  was  intense.  But  no  trace  was  found 
of  young  Clifton ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
he  had  tied  to  Charleston,  and  taken  passage  thence 
by  ship  to  the  north. 

The  shock  to  poor  Julia,  on  hearing  the  man  she 
loved  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  betrothed, 
nearly  destroyed  her.  For  many  weeks  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  When  at  length  she  recovered — she 
was  a  changed  being.  All  her  vivacity  was  gone. 
Pale  and  silent,  she  moved  mechanically  about  her 
home,  manifesting  no  interest  in  any  thing.  Mr. 
Ashton  himself  had  grown  many  years  older  in  a  few 
months.     It  was,  indeed,  a  gloomy  household. 

Thus  passed  the  winter,  and  the  spring  months ; 
and  the  family  had  already  removed  to  the  pine  lands 
where  they  usually  spent  the  summer.  The  planters 
of  the  middle  country  seek  refuge  in  these  sterile 
regions  from  the  unwholesome  malaria  prevalent 
during  the  warm  months  on  their  plantations.  These 
villages,  or  rather  retreats,  are  composed  of  houses 
built  and  furnished  in  the  rudest  manner.  Shelter  is 
all  that  is  desired.  The  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is 
tempered  by  the  shade  of  the  ancient  pines  ;  but  the 
residents  seldom  venture  to  walk  or  ride  out  till  evening. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  June,  that 
Julia's  attendant  entered  the  chamber  of  her  young 
mistress,  and  handed  her  a  note,  which  she  said  one 
of  the  men  servants  had  brought  in.  It  was  addressed 
to  "  Miss  Harley,"  and  though  soiled  and  crumpled, 
she  recognized  the  handwriting  instantly.  She  trembled 
violently  as  she  broke  the  seal.  The  paper  contained 
but  these  words  : — 

"  Julia — come  to-night,  at  ten,  to  the  oak  tree  by 
the  spring.  You  must  be  there  ;  you  must  see  roe  ; 
my  life,  and  more,  depends  upon  it.  You  may  bring 
your  maid  with  you — but  speak  to  no  one  else.  C." 

Not  for  a  moment  did  the  young  girl  think  of  dis- 
regarding this  hurried  and  imperative  summons. 
At  the  appointed  hour  she  was  on  the  spot  Her 
maid  waited  at  a  little  distance,  but  out  of  hearing. 
It  was  as  she  expected.  Charles  was  there ;  but 
how  dreadfully  changed  !     His  worn  face,  his  emaci- 


ated form,  and  a  certain  wildness  in  his  expression, 
that  caused  her  to  fear  his  reason  was  unsettled — all 
these  told  a  sad  tale  of  suffering  and  despair.  Julia 
had  suffered  enough  herself  to  render  her  insensible 
to  feelings,  which  horror  of  the  crime  she  believed  her 
lover  to  have  committed,  would  have  called  up  in  a 
heart  less  deeply  wrung.  She  felt  nothing  but  pity 
for  him ;  she  desired  to  see  him  but  once  more,  and 
die.  % 

When  she  looked  on  his  altered  face,  when  she 
saw  die  impress  of  his  anguish  and  despair,  when 
he  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  took  her  hand,  she 
could  not  repress  a  shudder.  Clifton  mistook  the 
cause  of  her  emotion. 

"  You  shrink  from  me — you  hate  me,  Julia !"  said 
he.  "  Then,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  left  to  live 
for !" 

The  convulsive  working  of  his  features  as  be 
uttered  these  words,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
dropped  her  hand,  bespeaking  the  most  utter  desola- 
tion of  soul,  tore  her  very  heart  She  strove  to  apeak, 
but  her  voice  was  choked  with  tears,  and  she  sobbed 
violently  for  several  minutes. 

«  It  was  selfish— cruel,  in  me,  to  ask  this  interview," 
said  Clifton.  "  But  I  am  going  to  leave  the  country. 
and  could  not  resist  the  wish  to  see  you  once  more, 
before  we  part  for  ever." 

<<  For  ever  !"  repeated  Julia,  involuntarily. 

"  Before  I  go,  Julia,  say  that  you  forgive  me  the 
misery  I  have  caused." 

The  trembling  girl  looked  up. 

"  Unhappy  man,"  she  answered,  faintly,  "  it  is  not 
of  me  you  should  ask  forgiveness." 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  that  was  a  new 
and  terrible  revelation  to  the  mind  of  her  lover.  He 
started ;  he  came  nearer ;  he  spoke,  in  a  low,  but 
thrilling  and  impressive  voice  :  "  Julia — need  I  ask — 
is  it  possible — that  you  hold  me  guilty  of  murder  ?" 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  gazed,  bewildered,  in 
his  face. 

"  Tell  me,  Julia — but  no — it  is  too  plain— oh,  God ! 
this  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear !" 

"  Charles  !"  exclaimed  Julia,  but  her  breath  came 
quickly,  and  she  trembled  so  violcnly  she  could  not 
utter  another  word. 

Clifton  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  raised  his  clasped 
hands  toward  heaven. 

"  By  the  heaven  above  us,  Julia.  I  swear  I  am 
innocent !  Could  you,  oh,  could  yoft,  have  believed 
roe  guilty!" 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  great;  with  a 
scarce  articulated  "  Thank  God,"  Julia  strove  to  ex- 
tend her  arms  towards  her  lover,  but  tottered,  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  supported  her  on  his 
bosom. 

To  hold  her  in  his  arms,  to  clasp  that  dear  form  to 
his  heart,  to  press  his  lips  to  her  cold  forehead,  was  a 
bliss,  even  in  the  midst  of  despair,  for  which  he 
would  have  given  life  itself.  It  was  some  moments 
before  she  revived.  When  she  did  so,  he  placed  her 
on  the  turf-seat  beneath  the  oak  tree,  and  knelt  beside 
her. 

"  You  believe  me,  then?"  he  asked,  at  length. 

"  I  do  believe  you,  Charles.  Oh,  what  a  crushing 
weight  is  taken  from  my  heart !" 

«  Could  I  have   lived,  Julia,  to   face   the   light  of 
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the  sub- could  I  stand  in  your  presence — if  I  had 
lifted  my  band  against  Frank's  life  !  And  yon,  who 
knew  my  whole  soul,  have  thought,  for  months — " 

He  stopped  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  sobs  of 
keen  anguish  shook  bis  whole  frame.  Julia  put  her 
arms  round  him,  and  wept  also,  but  her  tears  were 
nor  drops  of  bitterness.  She  even  ventured  words  of 
consolation. 

"  Heaves  bless  you  !"  cried  the  young  man,  lifting 

up  his  face.     "  You  have  given  me  courage,  Julia, 

lo  tell  you  all  the  truth.     Listen — I  am  guiltless  of 

blood,  but  I  am,  no  less,  the  cause  of  Frank's  death  ! 

I  told  him,  on  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day,  all  that 

had  passed.     I  told  him  we   loved  each  other ;  that 

you  were  about  to  sacrifice  your  own   happiness ;  I 

called  upon  him  to  give   you  up !     Julia,  a   nobler 

heart  never  beat  in  human  breast !     He  promised  to 

release  you ;  he  would  do  so,  he  said,  openly,  before  all 

the  assembled  guests— that  all   might  see   you  were 

free  from  blame — that  the   act  was  wholly  his  own  ! 

You  know  the  rest — "  here   the  young  man's  voice 

was  again  broken  with  the   agony  of  his  feelings, — 

"  he  would  not  claim  youT  hand  when  your  heart 

was  not  his ;  he  could  not  live  without  you  ;  his  own 

rash  hand  did  the  deed  which  has  separated  us  for 


ever 


in 


Julia  could  not  speak,  but  leaned  her  head,  weep- 
ing, on  the  shoulder  of  her  beloved. 

»<  Yes — for   ever/1  repeated    Clifton,  mournfully. 
"  Though  innocent  of  blood  guiltiness — I  am  accused 
of    it.     I  cannot    vindicate    myself!     The   circum- 
stances—my  well  known  love  for  you — my  wild  and 
strange  demeanor — the  words  I  uttered  when  I  learned 
the  fatal  news — my  flight — all  are  damning  proofs 
against  me.     I  know  that  I  should  have  nothing  to 
hope,  if  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.     I  have  been 
a  fugitive  for  months  ;  a  wretched  outcast — suffering 
just  punishment — foi  there*  was  a  time,  Julia,  when  I 
could  have  conquered  my  passion  for  you !     I  know 
there  is  a  deep  gulf  between  us !     I  dare  not  offer 
you  a  blighted  name  !     J  dare  not  ask  you  to  share 
the  lot  of  one  branded  as  a  murderer  !     I  have  wan** 
dered  for   many  days  in  these  woods,  hiding,  like  a 
conscious  felon,  from  the  sight  of  men,  in  the  hopes 
of  seeing  you,  that  1  might  but  say  farewell,  and  de- 
part !      Now  I  must  say  it.    Heaven  bless  you,  Julia. 
Pray  for   me ;  you  can  at  least  do  that,  though  we 
mast  never  meet  again  !" 

"  No,  no,  Charles  !"  cried  the  young  girl,  clinging 
to  him  passionately,  "  you  shall  not  go !  or  I  will  go 
with  you  !  Come  home  with  me  ;  Mr.  Ashton  shall 
see  you — you  shall  tell  him  all ;  he  will  consent  to 
our  union,  and  I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world       Come,  Charles !" 

"  Alas,  dearest !  you  know  not  what  yon  say.  Mr. 
fVshton  would  not  listen  to  me — would  not  believe 
me  !      I  can  ask  but  you  and  heaven  to  do  that !" 

"  He  'will — he  must!  Come  with  me,  Charles, 
et  us  go  to  him!" 

"  I  cannot  meet  him,  Julia,  for  did  not  my  words 
rive  his  son  to  suicide!     No — we  must  part." 

«*  Never  !"  exclaimed  the  devoted  girl.  "  You  are 
inocent — your  lot  is  mine  !  I  will  not  leave  you — 
ven  at  your  bidding !" 

It  was  finally  agieed  upon  between   the  unhappy 
ivers,    that  Charles  should  remain  concealed  in  the 


vicinity,  and  that  Julia  should  repeat  what  he  had 
said  to  her  guardian,  and  inform  him  of  the  result. 
Having  arranged  a  mode  of  communication  by  letter, 
they  parted. 

Clifton  had  but  too  truly  anticipated  the  result  of 
Julia's  intercession.  Mr.  Ashton  refused  belief  to 
the  story — reproached  Julia,  with  a  burst  of  feeling, 
for  holding  intercourse  with  the  murderer  of  her 
betrothed ;  and  was  only  restrained  from  using  every 
effort  to  procure  his  arrest,  by  the  certainty  that  he 
would  thus  destroy  her,  who  was  the  only  remaining 
solace  of  his  life. 

But  the  gloomiest  cloud  that  ever  brooded  in  the 
horizon  of  the  innocent,  must  be  dispersed  at  last. 
How  this  was  brought  about,  in  the  present  instance, 
can  be  told  in  few  words ;  and  we  hasten  to  the  con- 
clusion of  our  story.  The  community,  not  long  after, 
was  much  excited  by  the  account  of  an  attack  upou 
the  house  of  Col.  Stewart,  a  planter  from  Tennessee, 
who  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  little  more  than  a 
year.  His  habits  were  such  as  to  unfit  him  for 
mingling  in  society  of  any  grade  of  refinement ;  and 
his  temper  so  quarrelsome,  that  he  was  universally 
shunned ;  besides  that,  rumors  of  a  fierce  and  law- 
less course  of  life,  which  had  driven  him  from  his 
native  state,  had  reached  even  this  secluded  part  of 
the  country.  But  popular  sympathy  is  always  with 
those  who  suffer  wrong ;  and  when  a  man  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  having  severely  wounded  Col. 
Stewart,  while  defending  his  house  against  robbery, 
there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  matter — that  il  con- 
i  cerned  public  safety  to  have  so  daring  a  criminal 
*  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 

It  was  utterly  surprising  to  every  one,  particularly 
those  who  knew  the  stern  and  vindictive  character  of 
Col.  Stewart,  when,  before  the  robber  could  be 
brought  to  trial — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  Stewart  was  so 
far  recovered  from  the  injuries  he  had  received  as  to 
be  able  to  venture  abroad — he  withdrew  every  charge 
against  the  prisoner,  and  spared  no  expense  or  influ- 
ence be  could  command  to  procure  his  release. 

There  was  but  one  interpretation  to  conduct  like 
this ;  the  man  knew  more  of  Stewart's  former  life 
than  it  suited  him  to  have  disclosed.  There  was  no 
little  discussion  on  the  subject ;  and  no  small  expen- 
diture of  indignation ;  but  it  did  no  good ;  for  the 
injured  person  refusing  to  testify  against  the  accused, 
and  the  slaves  being  in  law  incompetent  witnesses,  it 
was  not  deemed  necessary  to  bring  him  to  trial. 
\  Morgan,  that  was  the  man's  name,  was  set  at  liberty, 
with  advice  to  leave  the  country,  which  he  did  not 
immediately  follow.  He  was  seen  more  than  once 
afterwards,  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  Stewart's  house  ; 
and  the  report  was  current,  that  he  received  money 
from  him,  from  time  to  time. 

To  be  brief— one  night,  as  Mr.  Ashton  was  riding 
home  late,  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  pistol  shot  at 
a  little  distance.  Following  the  sound,  he  turned  into 
the  woods.  Finding  he  could  not  proceed  with  his 
horse,  and  hearing  groans,  be  dismounted,  and  soon 
came  to  the  spot.  A  man  lay  weltering  in  his  blood. 
He  had  fainted,  and  there  was  no  habitation  within 
two  miles.  Mr.  Ashton  placed  him  on  his  horse, 
conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  house,  and  sent  for  a 
surgeon.  This  unhappy  man  was  Morgan.  He  was 
too  far  gone  for  medical  aid  to  avail ;  but  revived 
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sufficiently  to  give  hie  confession,  in  the  presence  of 
several  persons.  It  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
attested  in  due  form. 

He  had  been  associated,  in  Texas,  with  Col.  Stew- 
art, in  a  series  of  crimes  which  it  is  not  here  neces- 
sary to  record.  One  part  of  his  confession  most 
deeply  interested  those  who  heard  him  ;  it  concerned 
the  murder  of  young  Ashton.  That  unfortunate  young 
man  had  provoked  the  enmity  of  Stewart,  months  be- 
fore his  death,  by  his  interference  to  prevent  an  act 
of  barbarity  towards  a  poor  Irish  laborer.  A  quarrel 
had  ensued ;  Stewart  threateniug  vengeance,  and 
Frank  returning  the  most  Contemptuous  defiance.  An 
accidental  encounter  had  taken  place  but  a  few  days 
before  the  fatal  catastrophe ;  Stewart  had  assaulted 
Frank ;  but  the  young  man's  strength  proved  superior 
to  that  of  his  brutal  antagonist.  All  this  young  Ash- 
tob  had  concealed  from  his  father — "  Because,"  said 
Morgan,  "  he  was  ashamed  to  be  known  to  have 
quarrelled  with  such  a  bull-dog  as  Stewart." 

Morgan  further  confessed  that  Col.  Stewart  had 
offered  him  a  large  sum  to  murder  young  Ashton ; 
that  he  had  refused  at  first,  but  afterwards,  pressed  by 
want,  had  consented,  and  waylaid  the  young  man 
while  hunting ;  that  he  was  baffled  on  that  occasion, 
and  afterwards  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose, by  the  constant  presence  of  young  Clifton  with 
his  intended  victim ;  he  «  did  not  wish  more  blood  on 
his  hands  than  he  had  bargained  for ;"  that  finally  he 
had  given  over  the  job ;  that  Stewart  had  taxed  him 
with  cowardice,  and  declared  he  would  do  it  himself; 
that  he  did  actually — with  his  own  hands — kill  the 
young  man  on  the  night  of  his  bridal,  and  call  the 
assistance  of  Morgan  to  remove  the  body  into  the  cave. 
<<  I  was  to  have  thrust  it,"  continued  the  dying  criminal, 
*•  into  the  vfanffi  fit  Ini  dbti  yn  the  carve*,  and  nej|J?u 
clay  on  it ;  but  I  heard  people  coming,  and  hid  myself." 


Since  then,  be  had  lived  by  extorting  money  faa 
the  fears  of  Stewart  The  refusal  of  the  latter  a 
comply  with  a  demand  unusually  large,  bad  oceaskad 
the  scene  at  his  house,  in  which  he  had  been  wounded 
It  was  to  his  dread  of  punishment  Morgan  owed  \u 
release  afterwards.  <<  I  drove  him  to  desperation,  a 
last,"  concluded  he.  "  It  was  my  own  fault;  be 
could  not  feel  safe  while  I  lived,  and  resolved  to  pa 
me  out  of  the  way.  I  knew  that,  and  yet  I  fasn 
dogged  him  for  many  days.  It  seemed  borne  on  bt 
mind  that  I  was  to  die  ;  and  belter  by  his  pistol  that 
the  hangman's  rope." 

Such  was  Morgan's  confession.  He  lingered 
several  days  afterwards,  in  great  agony,  but  with  in- 
tervals of  reason,  and  was  visited  by  many  persons  ia 
the  neighborhood.  Of  course  steps  were  instantly 
taken  for  the  apprehension  of  Stewart.  He  had  fled 
the  same  night  he  discovered  that  Morgan  had  beet 
found  alive.  All  pursuit  of  him  was  unsuccessfoL 
It  was  ascertained,  long  afterwards,  thai  he  had  goat 
into  Alabama,  and  perished  by  the  fever  of  the  conn- 
try,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Charles  Cliftot 
returned,  a  welcome  guest,  to  the  home  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Ashton,  who  not  only  bestowed  upon  him  the  hssd 
of  his  adopted  daughter,  but  made  him  the  heir  of  kit 
property.  He  lived,  after  his  marriage,  with  the  ex- 
cellent old  man,  assisted  him  in  the  care  of  hk 
estate,  and  cheered  his  melaneholy  age  by  affectionate 
attentions. 

Strange  will  this  narrative  seem  to  those  who  know 
not  human  nature,  as  it  too  often  appears  in  remote 
or  newly  settled  regions,  divested  of  the  restraints  of 
religion  and  education.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of 
these  softening  influences,  such  examples  of  depraritr 
are  now  rare ; — may  it  not  be  long  ere  such  will 
seem  but  the  fictions  of  a  distempered  imagination ! 


MADELINE. 


"  Listen  !  cousin  Madeline, 

To  the  words  I  say  thee ; 
Nay — nor  turn  away  thine  eyes 

From  my  face,  I  pray  thee  : 
Downcast  glances  speak  not  well 
What  I  wish  thine  eyes  to  tell, 

Let  them  on  me  softly  shine, 

Gentle  cousin  Madeline 

M  Shall  I  tell  thee  of  the  time 
When  thc«e  eyes  first  saw  thee, 

And  thy  girlhood's  gleeful  grace 
Threw  its  beauty  o'er  thee  ; 

From  a  strange  and  distant  strand 

Came  I  to  my  mother's  land  ; 
And  a  stranger's  heart  was  mine, 
Till  I  knew  thee— Madeline. 

"  In  the  East— had  starry  eyes 
Charmed  my  fancy,  only, 

And  beneath  throe  radiant  skies, 
Still  my  heart  was  lonely  ; 

They  were  fleeting,  like  a  dream, 

Passing — like  the  sunset's  gleam  ; 
For  I  found  no  soul  like  thine, 
In  their  brightness — Madeline. 


"  Ijet  me  thank  thee,  cousin,  now, 
For  that  first  sweet  greeting ; 

For  the  kindness  and  the  truth, 
In  thy  bosom  meeting : 

Ah  !  how  sadly  in  my  soul 

Coldness — darkness  held  control, 
And  it  was  that  glance  of  tliine, 
Made  it  sunshine— Madeline. 

"  After  all  thy  gentleness, 

Thrilling  through  and  through  me, 
Will  thou  not,  beloved  one, 

Be  still  more  unto  to  me  ? 
T<ct  me  clasp  thee  to  my  breast, 
There  in  life  ami  death  to  rest; 

Calling  thee—'  Forever  mine,' 

Dearest,  dearest  Madeline !" 

Upward  glanced  the  lady's  eyes 

To  the  face  above  her, 
Resting  fondly — beamingly — 

On  her  cousin-lover : 
Needed  there  a  spoken  word, 
When  the  spirit-voice  was  heard 

Speaking  through  their  happy  shine, 

All  the  soul  of  Madeline  ? 
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Tax  doae  of  the  old  year,  and  the  opening  of  the  new, 
has  called  forth  the  full  strength  of  the  publishing  interest 
in  this  country.     The   number   of  new,  valuable,  and 
standard  works,  published  within  the  last  few  mouths,  is 
unparalelled.  Some  of  our  leading  bookselling  houses  have 
issued,  within  this  period,  nearly  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  a 
week.    Among  these   publications,  besides  annuals  and 
splendidly  illustrated  editions  of  standard  works,  we  notice 
many  valuable  works  in  the  department  of  history,  biogra- 
phy, and  criticism.   Poetry  is  also  coming  more  into  fashion. 
The  splendid  edition  of  Longfellow's  Poems,  published  by 
Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart,  is  extremely  popular ;  as  well  as 
Longfellow's  collection  of  continental  poems,  entitled  the 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.    The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  collections  of  Mr.  Griswold.    In  the  department 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  there  is  evidence  of  new  life  and 
activity.    The  expensive  national  work,  on  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  had  an  astonishingly  rapid  sale  considering  its 
costliness.    Theological  publications  of  great  cost,  are  also 
regularly  making  their  appearance.    In  the  department  of 
education,  several  works  of  great  value  have  been  recently 
published. 

While  the  more  solid  and  standard  books  are  thus  rapidly 
brought  out,  the  lighter  literature  is  issued  in  the  pamphlet 
form.  The  best  works  of  fiction,  old  and  new,  come  forth 
rapidly  from  the  press  in  the  form  of  two  shilling  pamph- 
lets. The  novels  of  Miss  Pickering,  Theodore  Hook,  and 
many  other  popular  writers  in  this  department,  appear  at 
short  intervals,  and  are  rapidly  disposed  of.  Collections  of 
travels,  stories  of  western  adventure,  humorous  tales, 
miscellanies,  and  other  light  matter  of  a  similar  character, 
*jme  of  them  illustrated  by  Darley  and  others,  serve  to 
complete  the  catalogue  of  books  for  the  season. 

The  number  of  readers  for  amusement  and  instruction,  it 
*  evident,  is  rapidly  increasing  Thousands  and  millions 
>f  cheap  publications,  diffused  through  the  country,  cannot 
tut  produce  a  marked  effect  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  wish 
hat  it  could  be  truly  said  that  the  results  were  all  good. 
Jul  it  unfortunately  happens,  'that  while  a  considerable 
•onion  of  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day  are  useful,  or 
t  least  harmless,  there  is  another  large  portion  of  which 
le  tendency  is  positively  baneful.  Such  are  the  books 
/hich  describe  scenes  of  crime  or  licentiousness,  under  a 
retence  of  guarding  the  young  from  danger.  Such,  also, 
re  those  which  relate  to  scenes  of  excitement  and  horror, 
s  well  as  these  works  of  fiction  in  which  false  and  delu- 
ve  view*  of  life  and  its  objects  are  inculcated.  Among 
wka  of  this  class,  the  numerous  translations  of  French 
nrds  hold  the  first  place.  The  exciting  tales  of  Eugene 
le,  axe  wholly  unfit  for  American  readers.  They  tend  to 
mound  all  moral  distinctions,  and  to  obliterate  wholly  the 
oval  sense  of  the  reader.  Views  of  the  social  relations 
e  presented  in  these  works,  which,  however  consonant 
ith  French  ideas,  are  utterly  abhorrent  to  those  which 
e  entertained,  and  which,,  we  devoutly  pray,  may  ever 
entertained  in  this  country.  The  reading  of  such  works 
nnot  fail  to  produce  evil  effects.  They  vitiate  the  taste 
d  harden  the  heart.  Substituting  sentiment  for  religion, 
»y  weaken  the  noblest  springs  of  action,  and  impair  the 
use  of  moral  and  religious  dutv.  Eugene  Sue's  idea  of  a 
tuotrs  man,  is  a  man  without  rclijjicn,  as  reli^im  is  un- 


derstood by  the  Christian  world.  His  ideal  of  female  love- 
liness and  worth,  is  very  different  from  any  which  can  be 
entertained  by  one  in  the  slightest  degree  imbued  with 
Christian  principles.  From  such  teachers  as  this  French 
writer  and  his  school,  our  youth  should  never  receive  in- 
struction,—never  seek  entertainment.  Until  the  fashion  of 
such  literature  shall  have  passed  away,  our  moral  atmo- 
sphere will  not  cease  to  be  unwholesome. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  popular  light  literature 
of  the  day,  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  notice  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Montezuma,  the  laM  of  the  AMecs ;  an  Historical  Romnnne 
on  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  Edward  Maturin.  New 
York :  Paine  &  Burgess,  1845. 

This  ably  written  and  highly  interesting  historical  novel 
is  very  properly  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  W.  JI  Prcscott,  author 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  The  History  of  the  Reiga  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  The  interest  which  attaches  to  ihc 
subject  is  skilfully  heightened  by  the  dramatic  and  graphic 
talent  with  which  it  is  handled.  Instead  of  confining  his 
delineations  almost  exclusively  to  the  conquerors,  as  previous 
writers  of  fiction  relating  to  Mexico  have  done,  the  author 
gives  a  view  of  the  social  condition,  maimers  and  character 
of  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  work  in  this  respect  pos- 
sesses freshness  and  interest  beyond  all  its  predecessors.  The 
character  of  Montezuma  himself  is  very  ably  delineated ; 
and  no  monarch  in  all  history  has  ever  presented  in  his 
person  and  fortunes  a  finer  subject  for  the  pen  of  the 
novelist.    The  work  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

The  Artist,  Merchant  and  Statesman  of  the  age  of  the  Medici, 
and  of  our  own  times.  By  C.  Edwards  Lester.  New 
York :  Paine  &  Burgess.    1646. 

The  principal  interest  of  this  work  depends  on  the  sort 
of  auto-biography  of  the  sculptor,  Power,  with  which  it 
commences.  A  poor  boy  from  Green  Mountains,  raising 
himself  by  his  own  unaided  exertions  from  the  humblest 
station  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and  distinction  must 
always  form  an  agreeable  subject  of  contemplation,  and 
one  which  is  peculiarly  useful,  by  way  of  example,  to  the 
free  and  aspiring  youth  of  our  country. 

Sermons  delivered  to  the  Pupils  in  Rugby  School.  By  T. 
Arnold,  D.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  compend  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction, peculiarly  fitted  for  young  men,  who  are  receiv- 
ing a  classical  education;  but  still  of  so  general  a  nature  as 
to  be  useful  to  all  young  persons  as  a  practical  guide  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  It  is  a  very  beautifully  printed  pocket 
volume. 

"  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Wiley 
&  Putnam.    1845." 

No  character  in  all  history  has  presented  a  greater  enigma 
to  the  inquirer  than  that  of  Cromwell.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  writers  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  have 
invariably  represented  him  as  a  low,  brutal  and  cunning 
hypocrite,  using  the  larguage  of  his  religious  sect,  as  a 
cloak  for  the  most  ambitious,  cruel,  and  sanguinary  designs, 
—a  character  of  unmitigated  wickedness.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  undisputed  records  of  history  for  proving 
the  respectability  of  his  family  and  descent,  the  suit-t 
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morality  of  his  life,  hi*  liberal  toleration  of  religious  opin- 
ions adverse  to  bis  own,  his  brilliant  military  achievments, 
his  consummate  ability  in  conducting  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  unquestionably  sincere,  religious  men,  with 
whom  he  was  most  conversant.  In  the  work  before  us, 
Mr.  Carlyle  appears  to  think  that  he  has  solved  the 
enigma,  and  established  the  religious  sincerity  and  patri- 
otic character  of  Cromwell  beyond  a  doubt.  The  letters 
and  speeches  are  chronologically  arranged  so  as  to  present 
a  complete  view  of  his  life  and  history.  The  remarks  of 
the  editor,  which  serve  to  connect  them,  are  written  in  a 
style  more  readable  than  any  thing  Mr.  Carlyle  has  lately 
published  ;  and  the  volumes  furnish  a  very  important  addi- 
tion to  really  valuable  historical  literature. 

11  The  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Jvng/rau.  By 
Geonye  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
1810." 

A  very  beautifully  written  and  delightful  book!  Dr. 
Cheever  views  nature  and  man  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher.  His  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  are  fervid  and  graphic,  his  narrative  lively,  and  his 
views  of  society  full  of  sound  and  philanthrophic  feeling. 
The  work  is  sold  07  Zieber  &  Co. 

Physiology  for  Schools.  By  Reynell  Coates,  M.  D. 
Fourth  edition  revised.    Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

The  importance  of  Physiology,  as  a  study  for  the  young, 
is  beginning  to  be  generally  understood.  Knowledge  on  a 
subject  so  intimately  connected  with  our  physical  well- 
being,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Several  books  on 
physiology  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  have  appeared ; 
but  we  have  seen  none  so  ably  written  and  so  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  as  this  of  Dr.  Coates.  His 
style  is  excellent  and  his  explanations  remarkably  clear. 
We  hope  to  see  it  generally  introduced  into  our  academies 
and  schools. 

Class  Book  0/ Prose.  By  T.  8.  Hart,  A.  M.  Class  Book 
of  Poetry.  By  John  S.  Hart,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  E.  H. 
Butler.    1845. 

These  compilations  have  been  made  with  excellent  dis- 
crimination and  good  taste.  The  elder  and  sounder  litera- 
ture of  our  language  has  furnished  the  greater  portion  of 
1  he  extracts ;  and  a  due  regard  has  always  been  had  for 
their  moral  and  religious  tendency.  As  books  for  reading, 
and  rhetorical  criticism  in  schools  they  are  iuvoluable. 
An  intelligent  instructor  by  means  of  daily  reading,  and  ana- 
lysis by  the  higher  classes  in  the  school,  using  these  volumes 
as  class  books,  may  soon  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  true  spirit  of  our  best  literature. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth.  Embracing  a  Description 
of  their  Structure,  the  Disease  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
their  Treatment  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  those  dis- 
eases, together  with  an  account  of  the  usual  methods  of  insert- 
ing Artificial  Teeth.  By  Robert  Arthur,  Doctor  in  Dental 
Surgery,  and  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons.    E.  Ferrett  &  Co.  Philadelphia. 

We  mentioned  mis  work  as  in  press  in  a  late  number  of 
our  Magazine,  and  then  expressed  our  opinion  in  regard  to 
it.  Since  then  it  has  been  issued  by  the  publishers.  We 
are  gratified  to  find  that  it  has  been  well  received  by  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  the  Dental  profession,  "  The 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Sciences,11  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  We  have  always  been  the  advocate  for  the  diffusion  of 
correct  information,  on  the  means  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  dental  apparatus.  With  this 
knowledge  every  individual  should  be  familiar;  not  that 
every  one  would  hereby  be  enabled  to  apply  the  remedies 


for  the  cure  of  those  diseases;  but  that  they  might  often 
prevent  their  occurrence ;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  thai, 
in  seeking  professional  aid,  they  might  be  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  skilful  practitioner  and  the  empiric. 
Entertaining  these  views  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce 
the  publication  of  the  above  work,  which  we  regard, » 
far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  as  one 
of  the  best  popular  treatises  on  the  subject  extant. 

"It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Arthur 
treats  the  subjects,  embraced  in  this  little  volume,  that  be 
is  familiar  with  them.  His  views,  also,  appear  to  be  cor- 
rect, which  in  a  popular  treatise,  is  of  vast  importance,  for 
the  reason  that  the  general  reader  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  detect  false  doctrines  as  the  professional  dentist.  It  con- 
tains much  excellent  advice,  and  many  valuable  directions, 
with  regard  to  the  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  health  of  the  mouth  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
enters  sufficiently  into  scientific  and  practical  detail  for  ail 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  work  is  neaiiy 
got  up,  and,  as  a  literary  production,  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  author." 

In  noticing  the  same  work,  the  Dental  Inteiligenur 
says, 

"...  We  have  seldom  read  a  popular  treatise  on  the 
teeth,  which  contains  so  much  useful  and  valuable  informa- 
tion as  does  this.  It  is  a  work  which  every  family  should 
have,  and  we  can  recommend  it,  too,  to  the  members  of  the 
dental  profession,  as  well  worthy  of  perusal.  It  is  written 
in  a  plain,  familiar  style,  and  we  think  the  author  has  acted 
wisely  in  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  all  techni- 
calities, as  it  is  intended  for  the  general  rather  than  the 
professional  reader.  .  .  .  Dr.  Arthur,  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  is  a  well  read  dentist,  having  graduated  in  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  has  executed  tbe 
task  of  the  preparation  of  this  neat  little  volume  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  prove  highly  acceptable,  alike  to  those  fur 
whose  especial  benefit  it  is  intended,  and  to  the  profession. 
.  .  .  The  last  chapter  contains  much  excellent  advice  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  properly  qualified  dentists."' 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  Dr.  Arthur  has  become  a  resi- 
dent of  our  city  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  has  been  thoroughly  educated.  His  office  is  at  No.  2S0 
Chesnut  street,  above  Tenth. 

H7"*  We  believe  that  it  is  fairly  admitted,  on  all  ban !«, 
that  our  January  number  was  the  handsomest  Magazine 
issued  this  year.  The  present  number  will  be  found  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  its  predecessor.  We  are  very 
sure  that  all  comparisons  will  be  in  our  favor.  Our  plates 
are  really  exquisite.  For  our  March  number,  we  have  a 
gem  in  the  way  of  engravings,  that  will  match  any  thing  in 
the  best  annuals  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Osgood's  Pokmb. — Every  reader  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  is  familiar  with  the  fugitive  pieces  01* 
Mrs.  Osgood,  those  bright,  truthful  little  essays  in  verse, 
each  bearing  a  moral,  but  spoken  in  tones  so  sweet,  that 
we  love  both  the  teacher  and  the  lesson  she  teaches  us. 
TOiere  are  sprightly  poets,  who  deal  in  airy  nothings,  and 
grave  and  solemn  poets,  whose  strains  sadden  our  spirits, 
without  giving  us  the  strength  we  need  ; — Mrs.  Osgood  ii 
sprightly  in  her  style,  and  at  the  same  lime  thoughtful,  and 
thought-inspiring.  We  always  read  her  poems  with  pies- 
sure,  and  always  consider  the  time  well  spent  that  we  pern 
in  reading  them. 

Clark  &  Austin,  of  New  York,  have  just  issued  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  these  poems,  which  we  heartily  i 
to  our  readers. 
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CAEN. 


(See  Plate.) 


Caen,  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  our  engravings 
for  this  month,  is  the  Capital  of  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  France.  It  is  situated  about  eighty  miles 
from  the  English  channel,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Orne,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  the  smaller  class  up  to  the  town.  Caen 
is,  principally,  built  of  stone,  which,  in  great  quantity 
and  of  fine  quality,  is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Unlike  most  European  cities,  the  streets  of  Caen 
are  wide,  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  it 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  of 
residence  in  the  north  of  France. 

Although  it  must  have  been  in  existence  many  years 
before  the  conquest  of  England,  little  is  known,  at  present, 
of  its  history  up  to  that  time  ;  but  two  centuries  after,  it 
was  a  town  of  considerable  distinction,  and  was  some- 
times even  named  in  connection  with  Paris.  Caeji  is 
still  a  place  of  no  little  importance.  Its  population 
numbers  between  90  and  40,000,  it  sustains  a  university 
of  good  repute,  throughout  Europe,  all  the  departments 
of  which  are  said  to  be  conducted  with  much  ability. 
There  is  a  lunatic  hospital,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  conducted  very  successfully  under  the  charge 
of  about  one  hundred  nuns  attached  to  the  institution. 

Caen  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  lace,  which  is  manu- 
factured by  the  lower  class  of  the  female  population. 
It  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
individuals,  of  all  ages,  from  twelve  years  upwards 
are  thus  employed,  and  the  annual  produce  of  their 
labor  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pound  sterling. 

It  is  possessed,  too,  of  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
churches.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  occupy  such 
a  conspicuous  position  in  our  enzraving,  are  those  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  in  1308. 
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Caen  was  the  favorite  residence  of  William,  the 
Conqueror,  whose  remains  were  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen.  They  were  not, 
however,  allowed  to  rest,  undisturbed.  Four  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  his  tomb  was  opened,  at  the 
desire  of  some  dignitaries  of  the  church,  on  a  visit 
from  Rome  to  Caen ;  the  corpse,  after  this  long  lapse 
of  years,  was  found  to  be  so  well  preserved,  that  a 
portrait  was  painted  on  wood  from  the  lifeless  features. 
This  portrait  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence.  In  17fr2 
the  tomb  was  again  broken  open,  by  the  Huguenots, 
in  search,  it  is  supposed,  of  treasures  which,  at  that 
period,  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to  inter  with  the 
dead.  They  tore  out  and  scattered  about  the  chapel 
the  bones  which  they  found ;  these  were  carefully 
collected,  by  De  Bourgeville,  a  magistrate  of  the  place, 
an  eye-witness  to  the  occurrence,  of  which  he  left  an 
account,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  monk  belonging 
to  the  monastery.  The  monastery  was,  afterwards, 
plundered,  the  monks  put  to  flight,  and  all  the  bones 
lost  except  that  of  one  of  the  thighs,  which  was  begged 
from  the  rioters  by  a  nobleman  present.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  troubles  this  bone  uas  re-interred 
in  its  old  resting  place,  where  it  is  now  remain- 
ing. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made,  with  that  of  the  Trinity  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  town,  are  the  two  most  conspicuous  and  splendid 
buildings  in  Caen.  They  were  erected  by  William, 
the  Conqueror,  and  his  queen,  Matilda,  who  were  near 
blood  relations,  in  expiation  of  the  crime  of  having 
married  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  prescribed 
by  the  church  of  Rome.  The  royal  pair  were  granted 
a  dispensation  by  the  Roman  pontiff  in  consideration 
of  these  works 
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OUR    MAY. 


BY     FANNY     FORESTER. 


"  Oi:r  May,*'  as  every  body  called  May  Loomis, 
was  the  merriest,  blithsomest,  busiest  little  creature, 
that  ever  you  saw — a  perfect  honey-gatherer  without 
the  sting — an  April  smile,  with  a  cousin's  face  for  the 
contrasting  cloud.  It  seemed  impossible  to  bring  a 
shade  of  seriousness  over  that  joyous  face  ;  for, 
although  I  have  seen  tears  starting  from  her  eyes, 
they  were  always  checked  by  a  smile,  or,  if  suffered 
to  fall  upon  her  face,  they  were  lost  in  a  profusion  of 
roguish  dimples. 

Our  May  had  a  cousin,  the  cloud  above  men- 
tioned, who  rejoiced  in  the  same  appellation ;  but 
although  every  body  said  that  Miss  May  Loomis  was 
a  very  excellent  young  lady,  no  one  ever  thought  of 
placing  the  possessive  before  her  name  ;  indeed,  I  do 
not  think  Miss  May  would  have  liked  such  a  partner- 
ship concern,  for  she  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  own 
dignity,  and  she  thought  it  must  be  very  painful  to  any 
lady  of  delicacy  to  be  hailed  by  all  she  met  as  though 
under  their  especial  protection.  The  good-natured 
laugh  of  the  old  farmers  shocked  her  delicate  nerves, 
and  the  cordial  grasp  of  their  horny  hands  was  quite 
too  much  for  lady-endurance.  Miss  May  was  very 
often  annoyed,  when  walking  with  her  cousin,  by  the 
exclamation,  «  There  goes  our  May !"  from  the  lips 
of  some  poor  washerwoman,  or  errand-boy  ;  and  then 
to  see  them  fly  across  the  street,  as  though  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  intimacy !  Why,  it  was  preposterous. 
So  presuming !  But  Miss  May  was  still  more 
annoyed  at  the  excessive  vulgarity  of  her  thoughtless 
little  cousin,  who  would  often  stop  in  the  street  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  offenders, 
and  send  some  little  message  to  the  children  at  home. 
On  such  occasions  the  cloud  usually  drew  herself  up 
to  her  utmost  height,  and,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of 
such  improper  conduct ,  walked  home  alone,  in  the 
most  dignified  manner.  But  then  Miss  May's  walk 
was  always  dignified,  if  walking  by  rule  and  compass 
constitutes  dignity,  and  she  was  never  known  to  do  an 
improper  thing  in  her  life.  She  always  carried  her 
hands  in  one  particular  position,  except  when,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  she  changed  them  to  one  other  par- 
ticular position;  and  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
site  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  was  allowed  to  spread  itself  over  the  three 
remaining  fingers  in  a  very  becoming  manner.  Her 
neck-riband  was  always  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  the 
two  ends  of  precisely  the  same  length ;  and  her  collar 
never  had  in  it  a  wrinkle.  There  were  two  or  three 
plaits  in  the  waist  of  her  dress,  because  somebody, 
that  she  considered  indisputable  authority,  had  said 
that  plaits  were  graceful ;  but  she  carefully  eschewed 
all  extravagance,  in  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of 
the  cloth  she  honored  by  wearing.  Her  hair  (this  was 
the  climax  of  the  young  lady's  nicety,)  was  so  care- 
fully  brushed   and    pomatumed,   that   H  seemed   one 
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glossy  convex  surface,  surmounted  by  a  braid  of— bo 
one  could  have  imagined  what,  but  for  the  pale  blue 
riband  that  relieved  the  brown,  and  gave  the  curiocs 
examiner  the  idea  that  it  might  be  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  head  covering. 

Miss  May's  nicety  extended  to  everything  about 
her.  Her  house-plants  were  prim  and  perpendicular, 
trimmed  of  every  redundant  leaf ;  and  she  was  often 
heard  to  lament  an  opening  blossom,  because  it  woukl 
produce  irregularity,  by  throwing  the  balance  of  orna- 
ment on  one  side  the  plant.  The  cloud  was  very 
fond  of  exercising  her  skill  in  trimming  trees  in  the 
shape  of  cones  and  other  figures,  while  her  cousin 
fostered  luxuriance  in  their  growth,  and  would  rather 
hang  on  them  a  wilder  wreath,  or  twist  a  limb  awry, 
than  to  see  the  ornaments  of  her  uncle's  garden  stand- 
ing out  stark  and  stiff,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wagon- 
wheel.  Yet  the  cousins  never  clashed,  for  the 
regularity  of  Miss  May  extended  to  her  disposition 
and  heart,  and,  having  her  own  excellent  rule  of  recti- 
tude, she  would  as  soon  have  been  caught  laughing, 
aloud,  or  romping  in  the  court- yard,  or  wearing  a 
rumpled  dress,  as  swerving  from  it  in  the  slightest 
degree.  On  the  other  hand,  our  May  was  too  careless 
and  too  light-hearted  to  be  annoyed  by  her  nice 
cousin's  trifling  peculiarities ;  and  she  never  opposed 
her  tastes,  nor  interrupted  her  in  any  thing  except  a 
lecture  on  propriety.  Miss  May  never  spoke  bot  in 
the  gentlest  voice,  and  the  most  unexceptionable 
words  ;  but  then  she  often  felt  it  her  duty  to  admoni*h 
her  wild  cousin  of  the  folly  of  her  doings,  which 
admonitions  our  active  little  Hebe  found  peculiarly 
irksome.  She,  however,  soon  invented  a  way  of 
warding  off  these  avalanches  of  good  advice,  quite 
worthy  of  her  wit.  When  Miss  May  would  eater 
the  parlor  with  a  grave  look  of  reproof,  and  com- 
mence with  the  ominous  words,  »  My  dear  cousin.  I 
feef  it  my  duty  to  expostulate—"  the  offender  would 
interrupt  her. 

"  Oh,  dear  coz,  wait  a  minute.  May,  deary,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.     Mr.  Melroy " 

This  sentence  was  sometimes  finished  in  one  way 
and  sometimes  in  another ;  but  Mr.  Melroy  was  the 
magic  word ;  and,  after  making  her  fair  monitress 
blush  crimson,  the  little  tormentor  would  glide  out  of 
the  room,  and  express  her  self-gratulation  by  a  laugh 
as  long  and  loud  as  it  was  musical. 

Mr.  Melroy  was  our  village  clergyman ;  a  young 
bachelor  of  twenty-eight,  and  a  general  favorite,  with 
all  classes  of  men.  He  was  friendly  and  courteous 
with  all,  for  he  looked  upon  the  whole  human  family 
as  his  kindred  ;  and  his  heart  never  refused  to  the 
meanest  beggar  the  appellation,  brother.  His  voice 
was  full  and  melodious,  but  somewhat  solemn ;  hit 
countenance  exhibited  a  dash  of  melancholy,  though 
so  modified  by  christian  benevolence  as  to  be  peculiarly 
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interesting ;  and  bis  manner  was  correct  and  gentle*  j  as  usual,  delightful  to  all ;  for  Mis*  May  was  treated 
manly.  The  two  cousins  were  members  of  Mr.  j  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention ;  Mr.  Melroy  found 
Melroy's  church;  and  their  uncle,  'Squire  Loomis,  \  the  air  refreshing  and  the  scenery  beautiful,  to  say 
wuliis  personal  friend;  so  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  won*  ?  nothing  of  the  valued  society  of  the  oloud,  and  our 
acred  at  that  he  became  their  frequent  visitor.  Neither  i  May  was  always  pleased.  On  this  day  she  was  even 
is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  our  volatile  May,  con-  \  more  frolicsome  than  usual ;  and  having,  accidentally, 
trasted  as  she  was  with  her  grave  companion,  should  <;  broken  a  wreath  of  frail,  beautiful  wild  flowers,  which 
almost  escape  the  young  pastor's  notice.  Our  May  )  she  had  been  wreathing,  Mr.  Melroy  so  far  unbent 
saw  that  Mr.  Melroy's  attention  was  all  directed  to  ;  himself  as  to  say  he  wished  she  had  never  linked  a 
the  cloud ;   but  she  was  not  sorry,  for  it  gave   her  an  f>  more  enduring  chain. 

opportunity  to  watch  his  fine  eyes,  as  they  lighted  up  ',       «  What  can  he   mean?"  thought  laughing  May; 

with  die  enthusiasm  of  his  subject,  and  to  catch  the  >  but  at  that  moment  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a 

variety  of  expression  which  genius  can  throw  upon  /  field    of   haymakers,   among  whom    she    recognised 

the  most  serious  face.       Oar   May  liked  merriment  )  familiar    faces.       The    recognition  was    mutual,   for 

but  she  liked  Mr.  Melroy's  conversation  better;  and  >  instantly  a  young  man  called  out,  "There  'sour  May  !'' 

she  never  ventured  to   breathe  a  word  until  she  was  ;  and  the  giddy  girl,  turning  about  with  an  arch  smile, 

sure  he  had  quite   finished.      Then  she  would  make  \  and  shaking  her  fingers  at  her  companions,  sprang 

some  remark,  so  comical,  that  Mr.  Melroy  would  be  |  lightly  over  the  fence,  and  was  soon   in  the  midst  of 

obliged  to  waste  a  smile  upon  her  in  spite  of  himself ;  i  the  haymakers.     The  young  man,  who  at  first  recog- 

and  Miss  May  would    quite   forget    the    half  hour's  <  nized  her,  seized  one  of  her  hands,  while  a  woman  in 

profitable  conversation  in  planning  a  reproof.     Some-  j  a  blue  frock  and  calico  bonnet  appropriated  the  other  , 

times  Mr.  Melroy  would  walk  with  the  young  ladies,  >  and  the   whole  party,    men,   women,    and    children, 

or  rather  with  the  cloud,  for  our   May  was  constantly  '  gathered  around  the  pretty  hoyden,  with  a  familiarity 

bounding  from  the  path,  to  pluck  a  flower  or  chase  a  ]  which,  to  Miss  May,  was  perfectly  astounding.     Our 

butterfly ;  and  yet,  she  somehow  never  lost  the  young  \  May  stood  but  a  moment  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 

clergyman's   profitable  conversation,    for   when   they  <  when  a  dozen  voices,  pitched  on  every  imaginable 

were  again  alone,  she  would  teaze  her   sedate  cousin  j  key,   roared  forth   a  boisterous   laugh,  not,  however, 

by  distorting  his  beautiful  sentiments,  and  sadly  mis-  <  quite  drowning  her  own  clear-ringing  tones;  and  then, 

applying  his  comparisons.  j  with  a  sort  of  mack  curtsey,  sli3  was  bounding  away, 

Both  of  the  cousins   had  a  class  in  the  village  Sab-  >  when  the  young  man  again  stopped  her.     Our  May 

bath-school,  and  Miss  May  was  the  secretary  of  two  j  paused  a  mom?nt,   as  though    undecided,   while  the 

or  three  bonevolont  societies,  of  which  our   May  was  j  young  man  stood  before  her,  and   by  his  earnest  ges- 

only  a   quiet    unobtrusive    member.     Soma    people  \  tures  seemed  urging  some  affair  of  importance.    Thon 

a  little  girl  was  seen  to  leave  the  circle,  and  run  until 
she  came  within  hearing  of  the  waiting  couple,  when 
she  called  out : 

•'  Onr  May — Miss  Loomis,   I   mean-*-says  if  yon 
will   excuse  her,   she  will  walk  home  alone,  as  she 


wondered  that  the  relative,  and  constant  companion  of 
such  a  pztUrnr-lady  as  Miss  May  Loomis,  should 
choose  such  a  questionable  way  of  exhibiting  her 
charity,  as  to  visit  the  poor  in  person,  and  administer 
to  their  wants,  even  when  it  called  her  away  from  the 

meetings  of  the  society  ;  but  others  fearlessly  advocated  \  isn't  quite  ready  now." 

their   favorite's  cause ;   while  the  sober-faced  young  j       Mr.  Melroy  looked  at  Miss  May,  and   Miss  May 
clergvman  said  nothing.     Before  old  Mr.  Thompson  \  looked  at  Mr.  Melroy,  and  then  both  looked  at  the 
left,  Miss  May  used  to  tell   the  delinquent  that  she  j  offending  cousin.     She  had  gone  a   little  aside  from 
knew   Mr.  Thompson   disapproved  of  such  conduct ;  >  the  haymakers,  and  was  talking  with   the  young  man, 
but  she  dared  not  mantion  Mr.  Melroy's  nam?,  a*  it  >  and,   from  their  manner,  it  was  evident  that  the  con- 
was  a  signal  which  our  May  failed  not  to  answer  with  ;  versation  was  intended  for  no  other  ear. 
an  exceedingly  gay  volley.     The  truth  was,  everybody  ;       *'  We  ought  not  to  leave  her,"  said  Mr.  Melroy 
said  that  Mr.  Melroy  did  not  call  so  often  at  'Squire  J       «  We   ought  to   leave  her,"  said  Miss  May,  in  a 
Loomis'*  for  nothing;  and  as  Miss  May  was  very  far  >  decided  tone,  and  the  gentleman  complied. 
from  being  nothing,  she  was  very  naturally  concluded  ',       it  would  be  labor  lost  to  follow  home  the  astounded 
to  be  the   something  which  so  attracted.     When   any-  >  couple,  as,  for  soim  reason  or  other,  neither   spoke 
body    asked   home-questions    about    this    matter,    our  jj  until  they  entered  Mr.  Loomis's  parlor,  nor  even  then, 
May  laughed,  and   looked  very  knowing,   while  her  >  for  Miss  May  betook  herself  to  her  embroidery,  and 
cousin  blushed,  and  looked  very  dignified.      Thus  mat-  i(  Mr.  Melroy  to  the  newspaper. 

ters  went  on  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  they  might  have  /       If  our  sober  readers  have  not  already  shut  the  book, 
gone  on,  in  spite  of  several  old  ladies,  who  endeavored  ',  we  would  like  to  have  them  follow  our  May,  our  dar- 
to   introduce   variety  by  prophecying    it,   but  for  an  /  ling,  gay,  frolicsome,  generous-hearted  May,  and  leain 
occurrence  in  which  our  May  most  sadly  overstepped  /   the  whole  truth  before  they  condemn  her. 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  ',        Joshua  Miller,  the  owner   of  the   hay-field,  was  a 

It  was  on  a  fine  afternoon,  in  the  beginning  of  \  plain  old  farmer  that  our  May  had  often  seen  in  her 
August,  that  the  young  pastor  was  seen  leading  the  ',  uncle's  .store,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  'Squire  Loomis  en- 
fair  cousins  beyond  the  little  clump  of  houses  which  ;  tertained  a  very  great  respect.  In  leaving  the  store  one 
we  dignified  by  the  title  of  village.  Miss  May's  step  ;  day,  he  accidentally  dropped  his  staff,  and  our  May, 
was  as  precise  as  ever;  but  our  bright  lady  of  the  j  with  the  lightness  of  a  sylph,  sprang  before  him, 
possessive  pronoun,  walked  now  as  though  she  thought  <,  picked  it  up.  and  respectfully,  yet  vtith  one  of  her 
*  he  coul  1  guide  herself,  and  was  seeking  an  oppor-  '/  most  sparkling  glances  and  winning  smile*,  placed  It 
tun  it  v  to  dr<.»*>  ihs  gentleman's  arm.      Their  walk  was,   ,   in  the  old  man's  hand.    Nothing  can  be  more  Halter ing 
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to  age  than  unexpected  attention  paid  them  by  the 
young  and  happy,  and  father  Miller  never  forgot  the 
pretty,  bright-faced  girl,  who  "  did  not  laugh  at  him 
because  he  was  lame."  When  he  came  to  the  store 
afterwards,  he  always  brought  some  fragrant,  delicious 
oJiering,  from  the  garden  or  the  fields — fruits  of  his 
own  cultivation,  or  flowers  of  his  own  gathering — and 
finally  our  May  found  it  very  pleasant  to  extend  her 
walks  to  father  Miller's  farm-house,  drink  of  the  new 
milk,  admire  the  cheese,  talk  of  economy  with  the  old 
man's  children,  and  engage  in  a  frolic  with  his  grand- 
children. Her  condescension  pleased  the  good  people, 
while  her  mingled  mirthfulness,  sweetness,  and  good 
sense  charmed  them. 

These  were  the  haymakers  she  had  seemed  so  hap- 
py to  meet ;  and  the  young  man  who  had  urged  her 
stay  was  Mr.  Day,  father  Miller's  son-in-law.  But 
this  was. not  an  invitation  to  the  farm-house.  A  family 
of  Irish  laborers  had,  within  a  few  days,  begged  to  be 
admitted  into  an  old  log  building  that  stood  on  father 
Miller's  farm,  and  the  good  old  man,  thinking  that  he 
might  assist  them  by  giving  them  employment,  had 
readily  consented.  But  the  O'Neils  had  traveled  a 
long,  weary  way,  and  been  obliged  sometimes  to  sleep 
upon  the  damp  ground,  so  that  they  were  scarcely 
settled  before  the  mother  and  two  of  the  children 
were  seized  with  a  violent  fever.  Mr.  Day  was 
anxious  that  our  May  should  just  look  in  upon  the 
sufferers ;  and  she,  with  that  excessive  sensitiveness 
which  often  accompanies  true  benevolence,  chose 
rather  to  incur  censure  for  foolish  waywardness  than  to 
explain  her  conduct.  It  is  often  found  that  those  who 
seem  to  possess  the  lightest  and  gayest  hearts,  have 
the  wannest  love  nestling  down  among  the  flowers. 
These  beautiful  characters  pass  through  the  world 
unostentatiously,  seldom  recognized  but  by  the  eye  of 
omniscience,  loved  by  God,  loved  by  the  angels,  and 
sometimes  making  themselves  dear  to  some  holy- 
hearted  saint,  near  enough  to  heaven  to  see  clearly  the 
internal  loveliness  of  the  spirit. 

Our  May  had  still  another  motive  for  silence.  She 
knew  that  if  her  cousin  became  aware  of  the  situation 
of  the  family,  she  would  call  a  meeting  of  the  society, 
and  the  subject  would  be  debated  till  assistance  would 
come  too  late ;  and  she  thought  that  advice  and  sym- 
pathy, with  the  products  of  father  Miller's  farm,  and 
the  physician  whom  the  contents  of  her  own  purse 
might  place  at  her  command,  would  be  quite  as  useful 
to  the  O'Neils  as  the  society's  money.  And  then 
another  feeling  (it  could  scarce  be  called  a  motive) 
influenced  our  May,  when  she  so  unceremoniously 
sent  home  her  companions  wondering  at  her  eccen- 
tricity. Mr.  Melroy  had  always  seemed  to  consider 
her  a  thoughtless,  giddy  child,  and  when  any  bene- 
volent plan  was  broached,  he  invariably  turned  to  her 
cousin,  as  though  he  never  dreamed  of  consulting  her, 
or  supposed  it  possible  that  she  could  be  interested  ; 
and  she  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  concealing  from  him 
that  «  lower  depth,"  where  dwelt  the  sacred  qualities 
which,  too  often,  but  bubble  on  the  surface.  In  saying 
that  our  May  was  influeneed  by  these  considerations, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  thought  them  over,  or 
that  she  would  have  been  able  to  present  them  intelli- 
gibly ;  she  acted  from  a  momentary  impulse,  but  the 
impelling  principle  was  unconsciously  made  up  of 
these  motives. 


"  No,"  thought  the  sunny-hearted  May,  as  she 
went  tripping  lightly  homeward,  after  seeing  the 
O'Neils  comparatively  comfortable,  **  No  ;  however 
lightly  he  may  esteem  me,  he  shall  never  think  that  I 
parade  my  goodness  before  his  eyes  for  the  sake  of 
attracting  his  admiration."  Then  our  pretty  May 
began  to  wonder  what  the  sober  Mr.  Melroy  meant 
about  her  "  linking  a  stronger  chain ;"  and  she 
wondered  on  so  absorbingly  that  she  insensibly 
slackened  her  pace,  and  almost  forgot  to  enter  when 
she  reached  her  uncle's  door. 

The  young  clergyman  was  still  in  the  parlor ;  and 
although  Miss  May  commenced  the  usual,  <•  my  <kar 
cousin,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  expostulate — "  and  although 
the  expostulation  was  no  pleasanter  than  ever  to  our 
May,  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  usual  "  Mr. 
Melroy — "  but  sat  dumb,  with  a  roguishly  demure  ex- 
pression, unparalleled  by  any  thing  but  the  sometimes 
exceedingly  wise  air  of  a  mischievous  kitten. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Melroy,  endeavoring  to  smile, 
after  Miss  May  had  three  several  times  appealed  to 
him  for  his  opinion,  "  I  think  that  Miss  Loomis"  (he 
had  never  called  her  Miss  Loomis  before,)  "  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  exclusive  judge  of  her  own  actions, 
since  she  chooses  to  conceal  her  motives  from  her  friends/' 

"  Some  people  act  without  motive,"  interrupted 
Miss  May.     Mr.  Melroy  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

"  Light  minds  are  guided  by  impulse,"  pursued 
Miss  May.  Mr.  Melroy  looked  more  determinedly 
and  severely  serious  than  ever,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Impulse,"  observed  Miss  May,  with  a  wondrously 
wise  look,  "is  a  very  dangerous  guide— don't  500 
think  so,  Mr.  Melroy  ?" 

«  The  impulse  of  a  bad  heart." 

<<  All  hearts  are  depraved,"  continued  Miss  May. 
meekly  folding  her  white  hands,  and  turning  her  eyes 
to  the  carpet. 

The  young  clergyman  nodded  assent;  but  it  was 
evident  that  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

<<  If  cousin  May  tcovld  but  be  a  little  more  sober- 
minded  !"  pursued  the  cloud,  after  a  proper  pause. 

Mr.  Melroy  glanced  at  the  blushing,  half-trembling 
May,  and  appeared  disconcerted. 

<(  I  know  she  means  no  harm — she  is  so  thoughtless 
•—but  do  n't  you  really  think  her  exceedingly  indiscreet, 
Mr.  Melroy?" 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Loomis,"  said  the  young  clergy- 
man, with  a  manner  of  excessive  embarrannent.  "  I 
— I  have  no  right  to  question  the  young  lady's  discre- 
tion ;  and  if  I  attempted  an  opinion  I  might  speak  too 
unguardedly." 

"  So  then  you  are  obliged  to  put  a  guard  upon  your 
tongue,  lest  I  should  learn  that  you  consider  me  a  giddy, 
thoughtless,  imprudent,  heartless  girl,"  said  our  May. 
with  hasty  earnestness ;  "  but  it  is  unnecessary,  Mr. 
Melroy ;  I  knew  your  opinion  of  me  long  ago." 

"  Then  you  know — "  began  the  young  pastor,  and 
he  looked  still  mo/e  confused. 

"  Then  why  not  improve  ?"  asked  Miss  May,  in 
her  very  kindest  tone. 

"  Because,"  answered  May,  the  incorrigible,  Half- 
recovering  her  gayety,  " because  my  most  excellent 
cousin  has  goodness  and  discretion  enough  for  both  of 
us ;  or,"  she  added,  glancing  upward,  with  a  sweetly 
sobered  expression  of  countenance,  "  because  my  Father 
gave  me   a  happy  heart   and   too  many  causes  for 
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gratitude  to  admit  of  its  learning  the  lesson  of  sad-  {  Mr.  Melroy  had  succeeded  in  administering  comfort 
new."  |  to  O'Neil,  who  at  last  consented  to  He  down  and  rest ; 

Mr.  Melroy  was  about  to  answer,  but  he  was  inter-  j  and  our  May  bent  like  the  ministering  angel  that  she 
rupted,  br  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  ouf  village  phy-  j  was  over  the  sick  couch  of  the  two  children,  smoothing 
sician  entered  in  great  haste.  j  their  pillows  and  bathing  their  temples. 

« I  come,"  said  he,  to  our  May,  "  from  O'Neils—  s  «  This  ira  wretched  family,"  observed  Mr.  Melroy, 
the  poor  woman  's  worse,  and  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  {  turning  to  Mr.  Day. 


hold  out  much  longer.  I  advised  them  to  send  for  a 
clergyman ;  but  she  says  no  one  can  pray  for  her  like 
the  sweet  young  lady  who  visited  her  to-night.     So, 


<<  Ay,  but  it  would  have  been  more  wretched  still, 
if  it  had  'nt  been  for  our  May*  She  came  as  willingly 
as  the  like  of  her  would  walk  into  her  uncle's  parlor. 


my  dear,  if  you  will  just  jump  into  my  carriage,  your  j  the  minute  I    made  her  know  how  much  'she  wai 
face  will  do  more  good  than  my  medicine."  |  needed  ;  and  all  these  little  comforts  are  of  her  ord^r- 

Our  May  snatched  her  bonnet,  without  speaking  a  j  mg.  She  sent  too  for  Dr.  Houghton,  and  left  her  purse 
word,  or  glancing  at  the  astonished  faoos  beside  her ;  j  with  me  to  pay  him ;  but  Dr.  Houghton  says  he  can't 
and  she  was  half  way  to  O'Neil's,  before  she  knew  >  tnke  money  from  such  an  angel." 
that  Mr.  Melroy  was  by  her  side,fend  still  held  the  j  "  Is  she  always  so  V  asked  Melroy,  in  a  low  tone, 
hand  by  which  he  had  assisted  her  into  the  carriage.  1  "  Always  so !  bless  your  heart,  don't  you  know 
For  some  reason,  though  a  tremor  crept  from  the  heart  |  the  's  always  so.  and  you  tlie  minister  !  Why  she  ir 
into  that  pretty  prisoned  hand,  our  May  did  not  think  ]  doing  good  all  the  time,  she  's  kind  to  every  body,  and 
proper  to  withdraw  it;   and  soon  all  selfish  thoughts  |  no  one  can  help  loving  her." 

were  dissipated  by  the  scene  of  misery  upon  which  they  j       »  No  one  can  help  it,"  answered  MeJroy,  involnn-* 

entered.     Mrs.    O'Neil   was  already  dead ;   and  the  5  tarily,  and  glancing  at  our  May,  who  was  support  in  j 

Millers,  in  whose  hands  the  kind-hearted   physician  \  the.  head  of  the  little  sufferer  on  her  hand,  while  she' 

bad  left  her,  were  endeavoring  to  silenco  the   clamors  >  was  directing  Mrs.  Day  how  to  prepare  the  medicine 

of  the  children,  and  striving  all  they  could  to  comfort  '>       After  the  sick' children  had  been  cared  for,  and  it 

O'Neil,  who,  with  true  Irish  eloquence,  was  pouring  )  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day,  with  one  of 

out  his  lamentations  over  the  corpse  of  his  wife.  i  her  sisters,  would  remain  at  O'Neil's  daring  the  ni.^ht, 

"An'  there  's  the  swale  leddy  who  spake  the  kind  /  Dr.  Houghton,  with  Mr.  Melroy  and  our  May,  took) 

word  to  ms,"  said  one  of  the  noisy  group,  springing  ;  leave.      The  drive  horns  was  performed   in  silence  ? 

towards  our  May,  <<  my  mither  said  she  was  heaven's  >  and  voting  parson  Melroy,  after  conducting  onr  May4 

own  angel,  sure."  \  to  her  uncle's  door,  pressed  her  hand  with  a  whispered,. 

"  Well,  come  to  me,"  said  our  May,  «  and  I  will  ■  '«  God  bress  you  !"  and  turned  away. 

speak  to  you  some  more  kind  word*— poor  things  I  >       In  less  than  a  twelve  month  from  the  death  of  •  poor 

you  need  them,  sorely."  j  Mrs.  O'Neil  very  ominous  preparations  were  going 

The  children  gathered  around  the  fair  young  girl,  j  forward    in  the   family  mansion  of   'Squire   Loomis. 

noisily  at  first ;  but,   as  she  gradually  gained   their  ;  They  were  ended  at  last  by  the  introduction  of  onr 

attention,  their  olamors  ceased ;  and  she  at  last  made  \  May  to  the  pretty  parsonage ;  and,  although  she  still 

them  consent  to  accompany  father  Miller  to  the  farm-  >  laughs  very  merrily,  and  sometimes  overturns  whole' 

house,  where  it  was  thought  best  Tor  them  to  remain  i  passages  of  her  husband's  eloquence  by  a  single  stroke 

until  after  the  funeral  of  the  poor  mother.  [  of  humor,  although  she  still  prefers  doing  good  privately, 

<<  And  you  will  be  very  good  and  quiet,"  said  our  [  and  does  not  attend  every  meeting  of  the  society,  where 

May,  as  the  noisy  troop  were  preparing  to  leave  the  hut.  j  her  happy  face  appears,  her  husband's  is  far   from 

«<  Sure  an'  we  will,"  answered  a  bright  boy^  "  if  it  I  being  the  only  heart  or  tho  only  tongue  to  pronounce 

>c  only  for  the  sake  of  ye  'r  own  beautiful  face,  Miss."  )  the  <<  God  bless  you  !"     . 


LOVE    AND    GLORY. 

(See  Plate.) 

The  days  of  "  Love  and  Glory"  have  passed,  and  ,  very  happy  or  very  miserable.      We   presume   they 

now  requires  something  more  attractive  than  a  red  are  about  partiug,  she  to  dream  of  "  Love"  and  he  of 

•at,     glittering   epaulettes,  and   a  sword   snugly   on-  '  "  Glory."      If  he   is  going  out  to  battle  in  defence  of 

nmced    in   its   scabbard   to  win  the  hearts  of  our  fair  K  his  country  we  wish  him  »*  God  speed,"  if  in  the  cause 

lies  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is  a  very  uneom-  !  of  wrong  and  oppression,  a  more  honorable  pursuit  in 

table    thing  to  have  a  lover  away  on  a  three  years  '  life. 

Tipaign,  and  to  live  in  the  daily  expectation  of  seeing  :        With  us,  the  sight  of  a  soldier   always   awakens 

name  in  the  bulletin  as  among  the  dead  or  wounded,  unpleasant   emotions.      It   is   too   sad   a   commentary 

r   maitlens  prefer  to  fall  in  love  with  quiet  citizens,  upon  the   evil  heart  of  man  for  us  to  think  upon  with 

wt    tears    are   shed,   it  is   true,  and  to  the   really  other  feelings.      Still,  we  hold  in  the  highest  estimn- 

inntic    life    is   rather  a   tame  affair,  but  this  evil  is  lion  the  man  who   devotes   his   life   to   his  countrv  in 

an  unendurable  one.  fi'jhtinrr  a7ain«t  her  enemies,  as  we  hold  in  the  depp'^t 

I"he  lover*  in  the  picture  before  us  do  not  seem  to  be  detestation  him  who  basely  deserts  Iter  iu  her  extremi.y. 
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THE    MOTHER. 
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[The  Third  Volume  of  the  Series  of  Books,  "  This  Maidkn,"  "  The  Wife."  and  "The  Mother,"  is  nearly  res/dy, 
arid  will  appear  in  a  few  days.    We  give  an  extract  in  this  number  of  our  Magazine. 


A    mother's    influence. 

"  There  come  the  children  from  school,"  said 
Aunt  Mary,  looking  from  the  window.  "  Just  see 
that  Clarence  !  He  '11  have  Henry  in  the  gutter.  I  never 
saw  just  such  another  boy.  Why  can 't  he  come 
quietly  along  like  other  children.  There ! — now  he 
must  stop  to  throw  stones  at  the  pigs.  That  boy  '11 
give  you  the  heart-ache  yet,  Anna." 

Mrs.  Hartley  made  no  reply,  but  laid  aside  her 
work  quietly  and  left  the  room,  to  see  that  their  din- 
ner was  ready.  In  a  few  minutes  the  street  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  children  came  bounding  in,  full 
of  life,  and  noisy  as  they  could  be. 

"  Where  is  your  coat,  Clarence  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  looking  her  oldest  boy  in  the  face. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot !"  he  replied,  cheerfully,  and  turning 
quickly,  he  ran  down  stairs,  and  lifting  his  coat  from 
where,  in  his  thoughtlessness,  he  had  thrown  it  upon 
the  floor,  hung  it  up  in  its  proper  place,  and  then 
sprung  up  the  stairs. 

"  Is  n't  dinner  ready  yet?"  he  said,  with  fretful 
impatience,  his  whole  manner  changing  suddenly. 
"  I  'm  hungry." 

»« It  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  Clarence." 
"  I  want  it  now.     I  'm  hungry." 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man,"  said  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley, in  a  voice  that  showed  no   disturbance   of  mind, 
"  who  wanted   the   sun  to   rise    an   hour    before    its 
time?" 

"  No,  mother  Tell  me  about  it,  won't  you  ?" 
All  impatience  had  vanished  from  the  boy's  face. 
"  There  was  a  man  who  had  to  go  upon  a  journey. 
The  stage  coach  was  to  call  for  him  at  sunrise.  More 
than  an  hour  before  it  was  time  for  the  sun  to  be  up, 
the  man  was  all  ready  to  go,  and  for  the  whole  of 
that  hour  he  walked  the  floor  impatiently,  grumbling 
at  the  sun  because  he  did  not  rise.  <  I  'm  all  ready, 
and  I  want  to  be  going,'  he  said.  <  It 's  time  the  sun 
was  up,  long  ago.'  Do  n't  you  think  he  was  a  very 
foolish  man  ?" 

Clarence  laughed,  and  said  he  thought  the  man 
was  very  foolish  indeed. 

h  Do  you  think  he  was  more  foolish  than  you  were, 
just  now,  for  grumbling  because  dinner  was  n't 
ready?" 

Clarence  laughed  again,  and  said  he  did  not  know. 
Just  then,  Hannah,  the  cook,  brought  in  the  waiter, 
with  the  children's  dinner  upon  it.  Clarence  spring 
for  a  chair,  and  drew  it  hastily  and  noisily  to  the 
table. 

"  Try  and  see  if  you  can  't  do  that  more  orderly, 
my  dear,"  his  mother  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  looking  at 
him  as  she  spoke,  with  a  steady  eye. 

The  boy  removed  bis  chair,  and  then  replaced  it 
gently. 


"  That  is  much  better,  my  son." 
And  thus  she  corrected  his  disorderly  habits, 
his  impatient  temper,  and  checked  his  rudeness,  wick- 
out  showing  any  disturbance.  This  she  had  to  do 
daily.  At  almost  every  meal  she  found  it  necessary  to 
repress  his  rude  impatience.  It  was  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept.  But  she  never  tired,  and 
rarely  permitted  herself  to  show  that  she  was  dis- 
turbed, no  matter  how  deeply  grieved  ehe  was  at 
times  over  the  wild  and  reckless  spirit  of  her  hoy. 

On  the  next  day  she  was  not  very  well.  Her 
head  ached  badly  all  the  morning.  Hearing  the 
children  in  the  passage,  when  they  came  in  from 
school  at  noon,  she  was  rising  from  the  bed  where  she 
had  lain  down,  to  attend  to  them,  and  give  them  their 
dinners,  when  Aunt  Mary  said — 

"  Do  n't  get  up,  Anna.  I  will  see  to  the  chil- 
dren." 

It  was  rarely  that  Mrs.  Hartley  let  any  one  do  for 
them  whaj  she  could  do  herself,  for  no  one  else  could 
manage  the  unhappy  temper  of  Clarence.  But  so 
violent  was  the  pain  in  her  head,  that  she  let  Aunt 
Mary  go,  and  sunk  back  upon  the  pillow  from  which 
she  had  arisen.  A  good  deal  of  noise  and  confusion 
continued  to  reach  her  ears,  from  the  moment  the 
children  came  in.  At  length  a  loud  cry,  and  passion- 
ate words  from  Clarence,  caused  her  to  rite  np 
quickly  and  go  over  to  the  dining  room.  All  was 
confusion  there,  and  Aunt  Mary  out  of  humor,  and 
scolding  prodigiously.  Clarence  was  standing  np  at 
the  (able,  looking  defiance  at  her,  on  account  of  some 
interference  with  his  strong  self-will.  The  moment 
the  boy  saw  his  mother,  his  countenance  changed, 
and  a  look  of  confusion  took  the  place  of  anger. 

"  Come  over  to  my  room,  Clarence,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  there  was  sadness  in  its  tones,  that  made 
him  feel  sorry  that  he  had  given  vent  so  freely  to  his 
ill-temper. 

"  \VThat  was  the  matter,  my  son  ?"  Mrs.  Hartley 
asked,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  taking  Clarence  by 
the  hand,  and  looking  steadily  at  him. 

><  Aunt  Mary  would  n't  help  me  when  I  asked  her." 

"Why  not?" 

»  She  would  help  Henry  first." 

«  No  doubt  she  had  a  reason  for  it.  Do  you  know 
her  reason  ?" 

"  She  said  he  was  youngest."  Clarence  pouted 
out  his  lips,  and  spoke  in  a  very  disagreeable  tone. 

»  Do  n't  you  think  that  was  a  very  good  reason 

"  I  've  as  good  a  right  to  be  helped  first  as  he 
has." 

"  Let  us  see  if  that  is  so.  You  and  Marien  and 
Henry  came  in  from  school,  all  hungry,  and  anxious 
for  your  dinners.  Marien  is  oldest— she,  one  wouU 
suppose,  from  the  fact  that  she  is  oldest,  wonld  be 
better  able  to  feel  for  her  brothers,  and  be  willing  to 
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■«•  their  wants  supplied  before  her  own.     Yon  axe  \ 
older  than  Henry,  and  should  feel  for  him  in  the  same 
way.     No   doubt   this  was   Aunt   Mary's  reason   for 
helping  Henry  first     Had  she  helped  Marien  ?" 
'•  No,  ma'am." 
«» Did  Marien  complain  ?" 
»  No,  ma'am." 

"  No  one  complained  but  my  unhappy  Clarence. 
Do  you  know  why  you  complained?  I  can  tell  you, 
as  I  have  often  told  you  before.  It  is  because  you 
indulge  in  very  selfish  feelings.  All  who  do  so,  make 
themselves  miserable.  If,  instead  of  wanting  Aunt 
Mary  to  help  you  first,  you  had,  from  a  love  of  your 
little  brother,  been  willing  to  see  him  first  attended  to, 
you  would  have  enjoyed  a  real  pleasure.  If  you  had 
said — '  Aunt  Mary,  help  Harry  first,'  I  am  sure  Henry 
would  have  said,  instantly — '  No,  Aunt  Mary,  help 
brother  Clarence  first.'  How  pleasant  this  would  have 
been ;  how  happy  would  all  of  us  have  felt  at  thus 
seeing  two  little  brothers  generously  preferring  one 
another." 

There  was  an  unusual  degree  of  tenderness,  even 
sadness,  in  the  voice  of  his  mother,  that  affected 
Clarence.  But  he  struggled  with  his  feelings.  When, 
however,  she  resumed,  and  said — 

«  I  have  felt  quite  sick  all  the  morning.  My  head 
has  ached  badly — so  badly  that  I  have  had  to  lie  down. 
I  always  give  you  your  dinners  when  you  come  home, 
and  try  to  make  you  comfortable.  To-day  I  let  Aunt 
Mary  do  it,  because  I  felt  so  sick.  But  I  am  sorry 
that  I  did  not  get  up,  sick  as  I  was,  and  do  it  myself — 
then  I  might  have  prevented  this  unhappy  outbreak  of 
my  boy's  unruly  temper,  that  has  made  not  only  my 
head   ache   ten  times  as  badly  as  it  did,  but  my  heart 

ache  also " 

Clarence  burst  into  tears,  and  throwing  his  arms 
around  his  mother's  neck,  wept  bitterly. 

"  I  will  try  and  be  good,  dear  mother  !"  he  said. 
"  I  do  try,  sometimes,  but  it  seems  that  I  can  't." 

"  You  must  always  try,  my  dear  son.  Now  dry 
up  your  tears,  and  go  out  and  get  your  dinner.  Or, 
if  you  would  rather  I  would  go  with  you,  I  will  do  so." 
"  No,  dear  mother !"  replied  the  boy,  affection- 
ately. <<  You  are  sick.  You  must  not  go.  I  will  be 
good." 

Clarence  kissed  his  mother  again,  and  then  returned 
quietly  to  the  dining  room. 

"  Naughty  boy  !"  said  Aunt  Mary,  as  he  entered, 
looking  sternly  at  him. 

A  bitter  retort  came  instantly  to  the  tongue  of 
Clarence,  but  he  checked  himself  with  a  strong  effort, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  table.  Instead  of  soothing 
the  quick-tempered  boy,  Aunt  Mary  chafed  him  by  her 
words  and  manner  during  the  whole  meal,  and  it  was 
only  the  image  of  his  mother's  tearful  face,  and  the 
remembrance  that  she  was  sick,  that  restrained  an  out- 
break of  his  passionate  temper. 

When  Clarence  left  the  table,  he  returned  to  his 
mother's  room,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillpw 
where  her's  was  resting. 

««  I  love  you,  mother,"  he  said,  affectionately.  ''You 
are  good.     But  I  hate  Aunt  Mary." 

««  O,  no,  Clarence.  You  must  not  say  that  you 
hate  Aunt  Mary,  for  Aunt  Mary  is  very  kind  to  you. 
You  mas  n't  hate  any  body." 


"  She  is  n't  kind  to  me,  mother.  She  calls  me  a 
bad  boy,  and  says  every  thing  to  make  me  angry  when 
I  want  to  be  good." 

"  Think,  my  son,  if  there  is  not  some  reason  for 
Aunt  Mary  calling  you  a  bad  boy.  You  know,  your- 
self, that  you  act  very  naughtily  sometimes,  and  pro- 
voke Aunt  Mary  a  great  deal." 

"  But  she  said  I  was  a  naughty  boy,  when  I  went 
out  just  now  ;  and  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  had  done, 
and  wanted  to  be  good." 

'<  Aunt  Mary  did  n't  know  that  you  were  sorry,  I 
am  sure.  When  she  called  you  <  naughty  boy,'  what 
did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  <  you  're  a  fool  !'  but  I  did  n't. 
I  tried  hard  not  to  let  my  tongue  say  the  bad  words, 
though  it  wanted  to." 

«  Why  did  you  try  not  to  say  them  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  have  been  wrong,  and  would 
have  made  you  feel  sorry.  And  I  love  you."  Again 
the  repentant  boy  kissed  her.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  so  were  the  eyes  of  his  mother. 

While  talking  over  this  incident  with  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Hartley  said, — 

"  Were  not  all  these  impressions  so  light,  I  would 
feel  encouraged.  The  boy  has  warm  and  tender  feel- 
ings, but  I  fear  that  his  passionate  temper  and 
selfishness  will,  like  evil  weeds,  completely  check 
their  growth." 

"  The  case  is  bad  enough,  Anna,  but  not  so  bad,  I 
hope,  as  you  fear.  These  good  affections  are  never 
active  in  vain.  They  impress  the  mind  with  an  indelli* 
ble  impression.  In  after  years  the  remembrance  of 
them  will  revive  the  states  they  produced,  and  give 
strength  to  good  desires  and  intentions.  Amid  all  his 
irregularities,  and  wanderings  from  good,  in  after  life, 
the  thoughts  of  his  mother  will  restore  the  feelings  he 
had  to  day,  and  draw  him  back  from  evil  with  chords  of 
love  that  cannot  be  broken.  The  good  now  implanted 
will  remain,  and,  like  ten  just  men,  save  the  city.  In 
most  instances  where  men  abandon  themselves  finally 
to  evil  courses,  it  will  be  found  that  the  impressions 
made  in  childhood  were  not  of  the  right  kind.  That 
the  mother's  influence  was  not  what  it  should  have 
been.  For  myself,  I  am  sure  that  a  different  mother 
would  have  made  me  a  different  man.  When  a  boy, 
I  was  too  much  like  Clarence ;  but  the  tenderness  with 
which  my  mother  always  treated  me,  and  the  unimpas- 
sioned  but  earnest  manner  in  which  she  reproved  and 
corrected  my  faults,  subdued  my  unruly  temper. 
When  I  became  restless  or  impatient,  she  always  had  a 
book  to  read  to  me,  or  a  story  to  tell,  or  had  some 
device  to  save  me  from  myself.  My  father  was 
neither  harsh  nor  indulgent  towards  me  ;  I  cherish  his 
memory  with  respect  and  love.  But  I  have  different 
feelings  when  I  think  on  my  mother.  I  often  feel,  even 
now,  as  if  she  were  near  me — as  if  her  cheek  were 
laid  to  mine.  My  father  would  place  his  hand  upon 
my  head,  caressingly,  but  my  mother  would  lay  her 
cheek  against  mine.  I  did  not  expect  my  father  to  do 
more — I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  loved  him 
had  he  done  more,  for  him  it  was  a  natural  expression 
of  affection.  But  no  act  is  too  tender  for  a  mother. 
Her  kiss  upon  my  cheek,  her  warm  embrace,  are  all 
;  felt  now,  and  the  older  I  grow  the  more  holy  seem  the 
'•  influences  that  surrounded  me  in  childhood." 
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(See  Plate.) 

One  of  the  principal   privileges  of  an   Englishman  '  an!   his   only   daughter.       Mr.    Taylor   had,    at   one 

is  having  to  pay  taxes  upon  light,  food,  and  raiment —  ;  period  of  his  lift-,  dmmi  a  successful   merchant,  but  the 

taxes    which    oppress   the   poor   and   needy,    and   fall  j  casualties  to  M-hich  such  men  arc   liable,  had  reduc«*d 

easily  on  the   shoulders  of    the   wealthy — which    arc  j  him   to   a   condition   of    extreme   poverty.       lie    had 

assessed   in   an   inverse  proportion  to  men's  incomes,  )  been  many  years  a  widower,  and   his  only  daughter, 

making   those   who   have    little,  pay  much,  those  who  J  Sarah,  was  the  sharer  and  Tightener  of  her  father's  cares 

have   much,  pay  little.      Those   who,   by  harJ    labor,  ('  and  sorrows.      For  some  months  they  had  struggled  on 

earn  a  bare  subsistence  for  their  families,  pay  twenty  \  in   the   metropolis,   Sarah's  accomplishments  enabling 

per  cent,  on  their  income,  while   those  who  wallow  in  >  her    to  provide   a  somewhat    precarious    subsistence. 


hereditary   wealth,   pay  scarcely  a   quarter    per   cent.  !  when  an  old  friend   of  Taylor's  died,  and   left  him   a 
The  fundamental  principle  of  English    taxation  is  the      small  annuity,  just  sufficient  to  support    him   and   his 


sliding  scale,  and  as  all  taxes  are  made  by  the  wealthy,  <  daughter  comfortably.  Both  father  and  daughter  were 
their  amount  is  contrived  to  decrease  as  the  income  \  lovers  of  country  lift',  and  they  speedily  removed  from 
increases,  and  increase  as  it  diminishes.  (  the  densely  populated  capital  to  a  neat  little  cottage  in 

Tax  gatherers,  like  excisemen,  enjoy  a  notoriety  by  j  the  isolated  village  of  Weston.  In  villages,  every 
no  means  enviable.  Generally  they  are  men  of  \  body  knows  every  body,  and  every  body's  business, 
blunted  and  obtuse  sensibilities,  who,  "  dressed  in  a  j  so,  of  course,  Mr.  Cottell  knew  all  about  Mr.  Taylor, 
little  brief  authority, "  take  pleasure  in  grinding  down  j  and  speedily  contrived  to  establish  himself  upon 
defaulters,  and  seem,  like  Shy  lock,  to  long  for  the  \  visiting  footing.  Mr.  Taylor  tolerated  his  society, 
heart's  blood  of  those  unfortunate  debtors  who  cannot  '  from  being  too  indolent  to  take  the  decided  measures 
meet  their  liabilities.  |  necessary  to   check   the   advances   of  so   impudent  a 


Every  village  has  its  tax  gatherer,  and  the  neat 
little  village  of  Weston  was  blessed  in  being  the  espe- 
cial charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cottell,  who,  though 
nature  had  somewhat  stinted  his  upward  growth,  re- 
joiced in  such  unusual  breadth  of  dimensions,  as  amply 
compensated,   in   the   aggregate   of  quantity,  for  any 


man  as  Cottell ;  thus,  rarely  a  day  passed  without  the 
man  of  taxes  spending  a  considerable  time  at  Mr. 
Taylor's  cottage,  during  which  time  Cottell  indulged 
himself  in  admiring  Sarah's  beauty,  sprightly  disposi- 
tion, and  thrifty  housewifery — ever  and  anon,  taking 
a   slight    excursion    into    dream-land,    and    picturing 


deficiency  of  height.  Cottell  was  a  true  specimen  of  j  the  fair  girl  as  ministering  to  him  with  the  carefal 
his  tribe,  consequential,  conceited,  and  ill-tempered —  j  anxiety  with  which  she  anticipated  the  wants  of  her 
obsequious    and    fawning  t«  the  rich,  tyrannical  and  i  father. 


overbearing  to  the  poor — firmly  believing  that  sin  was 
only  another  name  for  poverty,  and  that  not  to  be  rich 
was  not  to  be  virtuous — that  a  man's  moral  character 
depended  solely  upon  the  punctuality  with  which  he 
paid  his  taxes,  and  his  chances  of  future  happiness  on 
the  amount  of  his  funded  property.  He  had  been 
long  settled  in  the  village,  and  had  reached  middle 
age,  when  a  new  family  arrived  in  Weston,  one  of 
th*»  members  of  which  was  destined  to  call  into  action 
a    hitherto  dormant  passion    of   Mr.   Cottell 's   mind. 


Cottell  was  not  only  a  bold  man,  but  a  conceited 
one  ;  his  dreams  were  never  darkened  by  a  shadowy 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  win  the  fair  Sarah  for  his 
bride.  He  considered  himself,  abstracted  from  his 
position,  perfectly  competent  to  gain  the  affections  of 
any  girl ;  but  when  he  thought  of  himself  as  an  im- 
portant servant  of  the  government,  possessed,  withal, 
of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  wealth,  independent  of 
his  handsome  income,  he  would  have  as  soon  supposed 
it  possible  for  a  refractory  debtor  to  successfully  resist 


Her^toforo  Mr.  Cottell  had  never  felt  affection  for  any  j  his  power,  as  for  a  portionless  girl,  like  Sarah  Taylor, 

but  himself  or  his  ugly  cur  Tiger,  who  was    as   cele-  ;  to  refiise  his  proffered  love. 

brated  for  his  rudeness  to  the  poor  cats  of  the   neigh-  In  this  happy  state,  Cottell  suffered  a  few  months 

borhood,  as  his  master  was  for  brutality  to  the  poorer  to  pass,  during  which  he  spent  much  time  at  Taylor's, 

people.      But  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of"   Mr.  }  pestering  the  old   gentleman  with  his  pompous  ignnr- 

Cott ell's   "  dream  ;"  the    man  was    softened  ;     fro  n  I  ance,  and  occasionally  favoring  Sarah  with  an  attempt 

being  wrapt  in  the   contemplation   of  his  own  conse-  5  at  gallantry,  and  a  few  ogles,  much  in  the  same  style 

qncnec.  he  became   absorbed   in  reflections  upon  the  j  that  a  mule  would   play  the  lap  dog.  or  an  ogre  look 

surpassing  beauty  of  Sarah  Taylor,  and   poor  debtors,  '  at  the  lady  he  intended  to  devour  for  his   breakfast, 

who  were   in   hourly  dread   of  a  visit  from  their   tor-  ?  Women    are     proverbially    quick-witted,    and    most 

menter,  wpre  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  alike  to  especially  so  in  matters  relating  to  the  heart.      Sarah 

their  gratification  and  astonishment                                     \  soon  discovered   that  she  had  made  a  conquest  of  the 

The  new  comers  in  the  village  were   an   old  man  *  Tax  Gatherer — a  discovery  more  strange   than  w*l- 
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come.  With  lady-like  tact,  the,  from  time  to  time,  /  visit  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  expect  her  return 
evaded  the  various  efforts  that  her  swain  was  con-  't  every  minute,  but  as  there  would  be  some  awkwardness 
staotly  making  to  reveal  his  passion ;  and  so  success-  <(  in  mentioning  this  subject  before  a  third  person,  you 
fully  did  she  out-general  him,  that  the  impatient  lover  \  had  better  leave  it  with  me,  Mr.  Cottell,  to  explain 
determined  to  change  his  attack,  and  by  appealing  to  <  the  matter  to  Sarah  in  the  morning." 
her  father,  secure  his  co-operation,  and  thus  take  the  \  This  was  not  at  all  to  Cottell's  taste.  For  some 
field  with  additional  force.  ;  weeks  he   had  been  conning  over  the  speech  that  he 

Accordingly,  one  balmy  summer  evening,  he  paid  '  was  to  make  when  declaring  his  passion;  and  he  had 
his  usual  visit  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  finding  the  old  >  a  vague  idea  that  love  making  should  not  be  carried 
gentleman  alone,  after  a  few  common  places,  he  J  on  by  proxy;  besides  which,  he  was  not  altogether 
boldly  opened  his  subject  j  satisfied  with  the  intelligence  that  Sarah  was  walking 

"  Mr.  Taylor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  a  man  t  with  a  cousin.  Cousins  are  dangerous  companions, 
of  few  words ;  a  gentleman  of  your  penetration  must  ^  especially  when  young  and  good  looking.  After  a 
have  discovered  that  long  ago.  I  am  a  plain  man,  >}  variety  of  direct  and  indirect  inquiries,  hints  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  must  speak  out  in  a  straight  forward  /  inuendoes,  Cottell  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  Frank 
manner.     I  dare  say  you  can  understand  the  subject  to  \  Cooper  was  a  young  man  of  four  or  five  and  twenty, 


which  I  am  going  to  allude."  \  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  that  he  was  a  son  of 

» Indeed,  Mr.  Cottell,  yon  overrate  my  penetration.  £  Mr.   Taylor's  sister ;    that  he  had,   of  course,   been 

Pray  explain  yourself."  \  intimate    with    the    Taylors    in    their    better    days, 

«  Mr.  Taylor,  you  must  have  remarked  that  I  have  \  that  he  was  but  just  returned  from  a  twelvemonth's 

been  a  frequent  visitor  at  your  house  of  late."     Poor  >  cruise,  and   had  come   down  to  spend  a  part  of  his 

Taylor  was  painfnlly  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  he  <  furlough  with  his  old  friends.     The  time  occupied  in 

merely  bowed,  and  Cottell  continued — "  Well,  sir,  did  \  fishing  out  this  information,  had  lengthened  Cottell's 

you  never  think  of  what  brought  me  here  so  often?    Did  (,  visit  beyond  all  ordinary  limits,  and  Sarah  and  her 

it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  was  something  attractive  <  companion  not  making  their  appearance,  there  was  no 

in  your  house  ?     Yea,  sir,  I  have  been  drawn  here  by  j  alternative,  he  was  compelled  to  depart,  leaving  Mr. 

my  admiration  of  your  daughter.     I  love  your  daughter,  \  Taylor  to  report  his  offer  to  the  young  lady. 

sir ;  and  I  want  your  consent  to  my  marrying  her  !"      <       From  Taylor's  cottage  to  Cottell's-  residence,  there 

Obttell  delivered  this  speech  with  an  energy  totally  j  were  two  roads,  or  rather  paths,  one  a  lane  shaded  by 

at  variance  from  his  usual  phlegmatic  style  of  talking,  |  elms,  and  high  hawthorn  bushes,  the  other  through  two 

and  so  astonished  was  Taylor,  alike  at  the  manner  and  t  fields,  in  which  there  was  a  broad  pathway.     Tie 

matter,  that  it  was  some  minutes  ere  he  could  answer.  >  fields  were  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road, 

At  length  he  said  :  \  and  alongside  the  hedgerow  which  divided  them,  ran 

"Mr.  Cottell,  this  is  wholly  unexpected.     I  had  i  a  murmuring  brook,  that  in  the  quiet  evening,  rippUd 


not  imagined  that  any  such  cause  produced  the  honor 
of  your  frequent  visits.  But  I  cannot  answer  you  in 
this  matter.      It  is  a  subject  on  which  Sarah  must 


audibly  over  its  pebbly  bottom.  When  Cottell  left 
Mr.  Taylor's  night  had  set  in,  but  it  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  the   full  moon,  which   sailing  through 


decide.  I  will  never  control  her  in  the  choice  of  a  \  the  unclouded  sky,  gave  a  light  almost  as  clear,  and 
h  isband.  I  believe  that  her  good  sense  will  prevent  <  much  softer  than  the  broad  glare  of  day.  The  tran- 
her  making  an  unwise  choice,  and  her  pure  and  >  quil  and  serene  beauty  of  the  night  accorded  ill  with 
unsophisticated  mind  from  loving  a  bad  man ;  therefore  J  the  dissatisfied  spirit  of  the  doughty  Tax  Gatherer,  who 
I  must  refer  you  to  her."  j  sallying  forth,  took  the  lane,  as  being  less  frequented, 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Cottell,  "  what  do  you  think  about  j  and  better  enabling  him  to  look  out  for  Sarah  Taylor, 
it  ?     Are  you  willing  to  give  me  your  daughter  ?"        s  and  the  man  he  felt  convinced  was  her  lover.     He 
This  was    rather   a  difficult   question   for    Taylor  t  had  proceeded  about  half  way  home,  when  he  fancied 
to  answer.     He  was  well   aware   that  Cottell  was  a  j  he  heard  voices,  and  creeping  quietly  along,  aided   by 
wealthy  man,  and  that  by  marrying  him,  his  daughter  j  the  babbling  brook,  speedily  discovered  Sarah  and  her 
would   be   secured   from   pecuniary  want.      He   also  ?  cousin  sitting  on  the  stile  which  divided  the  two  fields, 
knew  that  his  own  income  died  with  him,  and  that  4  and  oh !  lamentable  sight  for  Cottell,  Frank's  arm  was 
their  utmost  care  and  providence  enabled  them  to  save  <  passed  lovingly  around  her  waist,  and  Sarah's  beam- 
bat   little.      Still,  Cottell  was  certainly  very  far  from  )  ing  face   turned    to    her    cousin,    her  speaking   eyes 
the  order  of  man  he  would  like  to  see  his  daughter  \  shining  more  brilliantly  than  the  beautiful  planet  above 
marry,  and,  not  wishing  to  commit  himself,  he  simply  '  her.     Cottell  drew  closer,  and  remaining  motionless, 
answered  :  >  heard  a  conversation  that  confirmed  his  worst  fears. 

«« It   is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Cottell,  for  me  to  express  )       "And  so,  dear  Sarah,  you  have  not  entirely  forgotten 
an  opinion;   as  I  have  already  said,  the  decision  rests  >  your  wandering  cousin?" 

with  Sarah,  and  I  shall  readily  agree  with  the  one  she  i       "  Nay,  Frank,  my  memory  must  be  indeed  treachcr- 

comes  to."  \  ous  if  I  were  to  forget  one  of  my  oldest  friends.     How 

The  -words  were  common  place ;  but  there  was  a  <  can  I  forget  the  consistent  young  gentleman,  who  in 

dignity  about  the  old  gentleman's  manner,  which,  for  t  his    boyish    days    quarrelled   with   every   youth  who 

a  time,  silenced  even  Cottell's  pertinacity.     Presently  ',  spoke  to  me,  and  then  would  have  quarrelled  with  my- 

he  returned  to  the  charge.      <<  Where  is  Miss  Sarah,  '.  self,  had  I  not  been  too  amiable  for  even  his  anger  to 

sir  ?       Cart  I  see  her,  and  know  her  determination  at  '/  ruffle  my  sweet  temper." 

once  ?"  I       "  No  slander,   Sarah,  or  I  shall   take  a  cousin's 

<<  Sarah  has  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  her  cousin,  <  privilege,  and  seal  your  lips  with  a  kiss." 
Frank  Cooper,  who  arrived  here  this  afternoon,  on  a  /       "  The   time   for  enjoying  such   privileges   is   past 
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Frank.      They  belong   to  childhood,   and   our  happy     patterns  of  domestic    felicity— a   perfect    Darby   and 
childhood  is  gone.     We  are  now  grave,  sober  folks,     Joan." 

and  like  men  and  women,  must  pay  proper  respect  to  «  And   pray,  sir,  what 's  to  become   of  my  oth  r 

the  laws  of  decorum.'-'  '  lover?     How  is  he  to  be  pot  rid  of?      And  anppo*? 

"  But  may  not  the  feelings  of  childhood  continne  in  my  father  should  deem  him  the  more  prudent  mattb 
after  life  ?  May  not  the  love  of  the  boy  be  continued  of  the  two  ?  Yon  see  there  are  some  difficulties  ia 
in  manhood?      Believe  me,  Sarah,  it  is  so.      Passion-     the  way.'" 

ately  as  I  adored   you  in  my  younger  days,  I  had  not  «*  Oh  !  as  to  the  Tax  Gatherer,"  cried  Frank,  "  if  he 

then  a  tenth  part  of  the  love  for  you  which  now  absorbs     dares   to   interfere,  I  '11   choke   hitn  with  his  own  tai 
every  other  feeling.      It  has  grown  with   my  growth,      hook ;   and  your  father  loves  yon  too  well  to  nrge  your 
strengthened  with  my  strength,  matured  with  my  man-      marrying  a  man  that  he  cannot  fail  to  despise." 
hood — and  is  now  the  ruling  principle  which  governs  The   latter   proposition  was  known  to  be   true   In 

every  action."  Sarah  ;  so,  after  some  further  talk,  it  was  agreed  that 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Frank.  The  moon  is  at  the  full  Frank  should  speak  to  his  uncle  in  the  morning,  and 
to-night,  and  you  know  that  you  were  ever  effected  by  as  Sarnh  suddenly  discovered  that  it  was  late,  and  hrr 
its  influence."  ;  father  would  be  alarmed,  they  pursued  their  way  horn?, 

"  Dear  Sarah  !  be  serious  for  a  moment.  Do  not  not  before  Cottcll  was  annoyed  by  a  repetition  of  those 
ridicule  me.  I  love  you,  devotedly.  Tell  me,  am  I  cousinly  privileges  for  which  Frank  seemed  to  have 
to  be   happy  or  miserable  ?      Does   your  kindness  to     an  especial  taste. 

me  proceed  from  sisterly  affection,  or  cati  I  hope  for  a  Dire  were  the  maledictions  heaped  upon  Frank** 

warmer  place  in  your  love  ?"  ,  head  by  the  enraged  Cottell ;  at  one  moment  he  had 

The  earnest  and  impassioned  tones  of  the  yonng  almost  determined  to  break  through  the  hedge,  and  ax 
man,  pleaded  too  powerfully  to  be  answered  with  once  criga*je  in  a  personal  struggle  with  his  successful 
raillery.  Even  in  Sarah's  last  sentence  her  voice  had  rival,  but  the  athletic  form  and  fearless  brow  of  the 
faltered,  though  her  words  were  light.  Now  her  young  sailor  warned  him  that  such  a  step  would  be 
bosom  heaved,  but  she  gave  no  answer  to  her  cousin's  .  attended  with  serious  danger.  He,  therefore,  suffered 
appeal.  <  the  lovers   to  depart  unmolested;   and  walked    born**, 

Frank's  arm  was  tightened  around  her  waist,  and     revolving  in  his  mind,  schemes  for   overthrowing  the 
as  he  drew  her  closer  to   him,  he  gazed  eagerly  and      young  people's  anticipated  happiness, 
anxiously    into    her    face,    exclaiming— "  One    word,  j       Whatever  were    the    evil    intentions    of   the    Tax 
Sarah !  one  look,  to  tell  me  that  I  am  not  altogether  .  Gatherer,  no  immediate  opportunity  occurred  for  carry- 
wretched."  \  ing  his  plans  into  execution.     But  he  was  not  a  man 

"Dear,  dear  Frank!"  murmured  Sarah,  as  her  ;  to  forget  a  wrong,  real  or  imagined.  Like  all  narrow- 
head  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  lover  repeatedly  >  minded  people,  he  was,  what  Johnson  calls  "  a  good 
availed  himself  of  the  cousinly  privilege,  before  alluded  ;  hater."  He  could  nurse  his  wrath  until  the  rutins 
to,  much  to  the  delight  and  gratification  of  the  listening  time  arrived  for  its  outbreak  ;  and  thus  he  treasured 
Cottell.  |  up  in   his  mind  a  reckoning  against   the   unfortunate 

Oh !  that  first  kiss  of  love,  when  youth,  and  health,  (  Sarah,  which  he  determined  should  some  day  be  as 
and  hope  are  strong  within  us,  when  the  future  glows  '  completely  settled  as  any  tax  bill  that  he  had. 
with  the  rainbow  tints  of  our  own  vivid  imaginations —  ',  The  following  morning  Frank  Cooper  rerealed  to 
when  no  clouds  darken  our  joy's  horizon — no  gloomy  <  his  uncle  his  hopes  and  wishes.  A  cordial  consent 
and  vague  distrustings  of  the  morrow  lessen  the  plea-  \  followed  his  declaration,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
sures  of  to-day — alas !  that  such  feelings  should  be  so  '  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  young  man,  that  Sarah  should  not 
fleeting — so  evanescent — as  transient  as  they  are  gor-  >  be  informed  of  the  Tax  Gatheier's  offer,  as  it  was 
geous.  Alas!  that  the  stern  realities  of  life  should  •  clear  that  Cottell  entertained  a  bad  feeling,  which 
hourly  teach  us  to  anticipate  evil,  to  indulge  sparingly  *>  might  be  the  cause  of  unnecessary  alarm  to  her. 
in  present  gratification,  fearing  that  the  next  hour  may  \  The  requisite  arrangements  on  the  part  of  Frank 
bring  sorrow  and  trouble.  Alas !  that  our  experience  ;  were  speedily  made,  and  as  there  was  no  affectation 
should  lead  us  to  fear  evil  even  before  it  comes.  ;  in  Sarah's  character,  a  few  weeks  subsequent y.  they 

Frank  and  Sarah  had  both  known  trouble,  bat  they  '<  were  united,  and  as  was  agreed,  took  up  their  abode 
were  young,  and  in  love  ;  that  love  now  first  clearly  )  with  Mr.  Taylor.  The  unclouded  happiness  of  the 
confessed  and  responded  to.  What  to  them  were  the  bridegroom,  the  blushing  and  subdued  felicity  of  the 
fancied   difficulties,  and  dangers  conjured    up   by  the  -  bride,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination, — with 


timid  ?  Mere  chimeras — powerless,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  affecting  their  happiness.  A  few  minutes 
passed  in  the  blissful  consciousness  of  reciprocal  affec- 
tion, when  Frank  broke  silence — »  Dear  Sarah !   your 


is  the  general  custom,  because  the  raphsodies  of  lovew. 
married  or  single,  are  said  to  be  tiresome  to  others, 
but  wc  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  such  descrip- 
tions are  omitted  from  a  consciousness  of  inability  to 


father  will  not  object  to  my  suit,  I  feel  confident.  '  describe  in  sufficiently  glowing  language,  some  of  tlw 
Shall  I  speak  to  him  at  once,  and  ask  for  his  consent  holiest  and  most  beautiful  feelings  of  humanity.  There 
to  our  union  ?"  <  is  an  under  current  of  romance  in  the  minds  of  most 

"  Nonsense,  Frank !"  replied  Sarah,  recovering  her  <  people,  that,  however,  they  may  pretend  to  ridicule 
animation.  «  What  right  have  you  to  think  about  a  '  every  tender  feeling,  readily  responds  to  such  thoughts, 
wife  ?  You,  a  sailor !  why  you  are  always  at  sea —  ;  making  the  chords  vibrate,  which  may  have  be** 
a  pretty  husband,  truly  !"  <  silent   for   vears.  and  which  are  more   powerful  wber 

»»  But  Sarah,  I  shall  retire  on  haW  pay,  which  with  awakened  from  the  very  eautiousnr*  w»th  which  l!«fy 
what   I   havo,  will  make  us  comfortable— we  will   bu      have  been  hidden  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 
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Let  us  imagine  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  years,  during 
which  period  old  father  Time  has  been  busily  occupied. 
Poor  Mr.  Taylor  had  passed  away,  Sarah  and  her 
husband  had  paid  to  his  remains  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection,  and  the  void  in  their  hearts  had 
been  filled  by  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  had  grown 
into  a  fine  little  girl.  For  three  years  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Frank  and  Sarah,  their  happiness  would  have 
been  uninterrupted,  but  for  the  death  of  their  father. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  their  felicity  was  dis- 
turbed. 

War  broke  out,  and  Frank  Cooper,  in  common  with 
other  half  pay  officers,  had  to  go  on  active  service,  or 
resign  his  commission.  The  latter  alternative  would 
have  left  him  with  scarcely  any  means  to  provide  for  his 
wife  aiid  child,  and  his  seafaring  life  had  unfitted  him 
for  the  ordinary  pursuits,  by  which  landsmen  realize  an 
income.  In  time  of  war  the  sale  of  a  commission 
would  imply  so  questionable  a  courage,  that  Frank, 
who  could  not  brook  any  imputations  of  that  kind, 
determined,  in  spite  of  Sarah's  tears  and  remonstrances, 
to  go  once  more  to  sea.  This  was  a  sad  trial  to  Sarah 
—all  her  dreams  of  a  long  and  happy  domestic  life 
were  dissipated,  an  undefined  fear  crept  over  her, 
which  she  could  no  more  account  for,  than  shake  off. 
So  sad  were  her  anticipations,  that  more  than  once 
Frank  was  tempted  to  abandon  his  project,  and  suffer 
his  commission  to  go,  but  then  came  the  knowledge 
that  all  men  would  not  understand  his  real  motive, 
and  vanity  conquered. 

The  parting  was  sad  enough  to  both,  although  worse 
to    Sarah   than    her  husband.     Those   who    are    left 
behind  always  suffering  most  from  separation,  while 
those  who  go  out  into  the  world    have   their   sorrow 
chastened  by  the  necessity  for  constant  exertion,  and 
by  continual  change  of  scene.     During  three  months 
Sarah    occasionally  got  a  letter   from    her   husband. 
Upon  these,  and  the  caresses  of  her  child,  she  seemed 
to  exist.     But  her  trouble  was   not   yet  at  its  height. 
News  arrived  that  the  vessel  in  which  Frank  had  sailed 
was  not  to  be  found  at  her  station,  or  in   the    latitude 
in  which  she  had  been  ordered  to  cruize.      Then  came 
rumors  of  the  discovery  of  various  parts   of  a  vessel, 
indicating  a  wreck,  and,  finally,  a  confirmed  and  de- 
tailed account  of   the  wreck  of  some  largo   vessel, 
which  was   at   length   proved  to  be  the  one   in  which 
Sarah's  husband  had  left  England.     Words  are  faint 
depicters  of  sorrow,  more   particularly  when  used  in 
description.     Sarah's  was  a  grief  that  did   not   show 
itself  in  externals ;  her  spirit  was  crushed  and  broken  ; 
her  hopes  in  this  world  were  over.     A   sad   duty  re- 
mained, that  of  rearing   her  child,   a  duty   that   she 
would  perform  well  and  carefully,  but  the  flowers  of 
her  existence  were  blighted ;  life  was  to  her  such  a 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  state,  that  she  cared  not 
how  soon  she  changed,  could  she  have  been   allowed 
to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  her  child.     After  a  few 
months,  as  if  the  measure  of  her  woes  had  not  been 
sufficiently  filled,  she  began  to  suffer  from  pecuniary 
distress.     A  gentleman  of  the  village    had  made  the 
necessary  application  to  government  for  the  pension, 
to  which  Mrs.  Cooper,  as  the  widow  of  a   naval   offi- 
cer, was  entitled.      This   application   had   not  as  yet 
resulted  in  the  desired  remittance.      Many  months  had 
elapsed,  without  her  claim  being  either  legally  recog- 
nized or   positively  denied.     At  length  some   of  her 


creditors  grew  clamorous  ;  she  had  continued  to  reside 
in  the  cottage  that  had  been  the  abode  of  her  happy 
days,  when  cheered  by  the  love  of  her  father  and  hus- 
band. Its  walls  were  endeared  by  many  a  tender 
recollection,  it  was  a  sad  pleasure,  a  pleasing  melan- 
choly to  live  over  a^ain  the  scenes  that  were  passed — 
to  sit  where  she  had  conversed  with  her  lost  friends, 
and  to  fancy  that  even  then  their  spirits  watched  over 
and  protected  her.  She  might  have  found  a  cheaper 
residence,  but  the  pleadings  of  her  heart  would  not 
be  resisted. 

Among  the  very  few  persons  who  were  not  con- 
tented to  suffer  their  demands  to  stand  over  until  the 
widow's  claim  was  admitted,  was  her  quondam  lover 
the  Tax  Gatherer.  This  gentleman  understood  the 
Ravenswood  motto,  and  could  »  bide"  his  »  time." 
That  time  had  come,  and  he  determined  that  he  would 
be  amply  revenged  for  Mrs.  Cooper's  preferring  Frank 
to  himself.  Accordingly,  he  commenced  dunning  the 
unfortunate  widow  for  her  taxes,  for,  with  a  perversity 
common  to  all  law,  which  is  said  to  be  the  perfection 
of  justice,  the  poor  widow,  who  could  not  procure  her 
right  from  the  government,  was  yet  subject  to  the 
persecutions  of  one  of  its  minions  for  not  paying  her 
mite  in  due  time.  Day  after  day  would  her  ruth- 
less tormentor  call  and  threaten  to  institute  proceed- 
ings against  her.  Poor  Sarah  suffered  the  curse  of 
poverty  in  its  bitterest  form,  for  it  subjected  her  to 
insult.  She  was  too  proud  to  borrow  the  money,  and 
had  no  alternative  but  to  bear  in  silence,  and  patiently 
wait  her  long  expected  pension. 

Cottell's  narrow  mind  exulted  in  the  misery  he 
caused,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  avail  himself  of 
Sarah's  poverty  to  make  another  essay  upon  her  heart. 

With  this  view,  he  fortified  himself  for  his  task  by 
taking  an  extra  glass  or  two  after  dinner,  and  arrived 
at  the  widow's  cottage  in  that  delightful  stale  of  ob- 
stinacy and  impudence  only  to  be  found  in  half-drunken 
men,  who,  when  sober,  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
their  own  talent  and  ability. 

Sarah's  meek  and  resigned  countenance  had  no 
effect  on  her  brutal  visitor,  who  commenced  with, — 
"  Now,  Mrs.  Cooper,  are  you  going  to  pay  these 
taxes  ;  or  must  I  keep  calling  for  ever  ?  I  low  many 
more  times  must  I  come  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Cottell,  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so 
much  trouble,  but  you  know  that  I  must  soon  get  my 
pension  allowed,  and  the  arrears  paid  up,  when  I  will 
not  lose  a  moment  in  settling  with  you." 

«  How  do  I  know,  ma'am,  that  you  will  get  any 
pension  ?  How  do  I  know  it  is  not  all  an  imposition  ? 
Government  do  n't  do  things  in  that  w*ay,  ma'am. 
Claims  that  have  any  foundation  are  admitted  imme- 
diately, and  so  would  your's  if  it  had  any." 

Poor  Sarah's  spirit  was  too  much  broken  to  resent 
even  this  insult,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  exclaiming  :  «  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  am  I 
to  act  ?" 

"  I  '11  tell  you,  Mrs.  Cooper,  what  to  do.  Look 
here,  ma'am,  I  am  a  plain  man —  a  man  of  few  words — 
I  want  somebody  to  take  care  of  my  house — I  want  a 
wife.  I  once  asked  your  father  to  give  you  to  me, 
but  I  heard  you  accept  another.  Well,  that  'a  over, 
and  I  do  n't  bear  malice ;  so,  if  you  've  a  mind  to  be 
Mrs.  Cottell,  why  I  'm  willing,  and  that  '11  settle  the 
taxes,  that 's  all." 
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Astonishment  had  kept  Sarah  silent  until  he  had 
finished,  then  the  few  embers  of  her  native  spirit 
blazed  forth.  "  Leave  me,  sir,  at  once !  How  dare 
you  address  me  thus?  Are  you  a  man?  Have 
you  no  feeling  ?  You  should  blush  for  very  shame  at 
so  cowardly  an  insult  to  an  unprotected  woman  !" 

« Big  words  won't  pay  the  taxes,  Mrs.  Cooper. 
Take  your  choice,  ma'am ;  but  you  must  either  have 
me,  or  I  '11  sell  the  bed  from  under  you.  So,  now, 
let  us  hear  your  decision." 

<<  Shame,  shame  upon  you !"  again  exclaimed 
Sarah.  <<  Begone,  sir !  I  despise  your  threats  as 
much  as  I  do  you.  I  would  rather  beg  bread  for  my- 
self and  child,  from  door  to  door,  than  marry  such  a 
monster  as  you,  even  if  I  were  free  of  heart  as  the 
merriest  girl  in  the  world,"  and  Sarah  turned  from 
him  to  close  her  door,  but  ere  she  could  get  in,  Cot- 
tell  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  scowling  upon  her, 
with  all  his  evil  passions  aroused,  cried — 

«  You  shall  rue  this,  Mrs.  Cooper !  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  thwarted  with  impunity." 

Sarah  shrieked  for  help,  and  just  as  Cottell  was 
clasping  her  arm  more  tightly  and  about  to  utter  a 
further  threat,  a  strong  hand  was  laid  upon  his  collar, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  weight,  he  was  hurled  round,  and 
only  saved  from  falling  by  coming  in  contact  with  a 
tree  which  grew  close  to  the  door  of  the  cottage. 


Poor  Sarah  looked  up,  uttered  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment, and  sunk,  fainting,  into  the  arms  of  the  new 
comer,  who  was  no  other  than  the  identical  Frank 
Cooper,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  fifteen  months 
before. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  Tax  Gatherer  and  Mrs. 
Cooper,  they  had  not  heard  the  steps  of  her  husband, 
and  he  had  thus  come  upon  them  at  so  unexpected  and 
happy  a  moment. 

Frank's  sudden  appearance  was  soon  explained. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed  had  been  wrecked, 
and  he  and  several  others  picked  up  by  an  outward 
bound  East-Indiaman.  He  had  been  unable  to  meet 
with  any  homeward  bound  vessel,  and  so  was  compel- 
led to  take  the  voyage,  without  any  means  of  inform- 
ing his  wife  of  his  safety. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Sarah  prevented  Frank 
from  chastising  the  discomfitted  Tax  Gatherer,  when  he 
learned  the  extent  of  his  insults  to  his  wife,  bat  Sarah 
was  too  happy  to  allow  of  any  dissension,  and  so 
poor  Mr.  Cottell  was  permitted  to  sneak  away  with 
a  whole  skin,  sufficiently  punished  in  feeling  himself 
powerless  to  inflict  evil. 

The  war  was  over,  and  Frank  settled  down  for 
life  perfectly  comfortable,  Sarah  and  he  often  indulging 
in  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  their  old  enemy — the  Tax 
Gatherer. 


A    DREAM    OF    HOME. 


BT        MARY        RXMPLS. 


Bv  the  light  of  a  happy  dream. 

Her  bounding  pulse  was  stir'd, 
With  a  thrill  as  warm,  and  full  of  joy, 

As  the  song  of  a  just-freed  bird ; 
Far  o'er'the  wide,  wide  sea, 

Flew  her  bright  glad  thoughts  away, 
Unbound  from  the  fetters  of  busy  care, 

Which  shackle  the  live-long  day. 

The  home  of  her  earlier  years, 

Rose  fair  to  her  sleeping  eyes, 
And  the  glow  that  brightened  her  first  glad  smiles 

Shone  out  from  the  smiling  skies ; 
The  calm  clear  air  slept  soothingly, 

On  her  weary,  heated,  brow, 
And  never,  never  in  childhood's  glee, 

Had  it  felt  so  sweet  as  now. 


The  village  church  shone  out, 
From  the  old  dim  shadowed  trees, 

And  the  breath  of  flowers— old  England's  flow 
Came  floating  on  the  breeze ; 


The  very  leaves  had  kindly  looks, 

And  whispers  low  and  bland, 
And  their  shadows  greeted  her  lovingly, 

Like  the  clasp  of  a  friendly  hand. 

In  the  old  church-yard  the  grave-stones  gleamed, 

White— pure  in  the  sunny  air, 
And  the  sleeper  lingered  among  them  long, 

For  a  mother's  grave  was  there ; 
The  smiles— that  flitted  across  her  face, 

When  first  the  dreamer  slept — 
Were  not  so  gently,  deeply  sweet, 

As  the  tears,  which  now  she  wept. 

There  is  wealth,  rich  wealth  in  dreams, 

Which  we  yield  too  lightly  up, 
A  drop  of  joy — for  the  bitterness 

Of  life's  o'erflowing  cup ; 
Heed  while  it  whispers — the  angel-voice 

That  speaks  through  the  shades  of  sleep, 
Look  up,  when  shadows  veil  the  earth, 

And  triumph  the  while  yon  weep. 


THE     BRIDE    OF    GOWANUS. 

BY      J.      H.       MANCUR. 
Author   of   ''Henri   Qattri;    or,    the    D » y  ■    of   the    League."    kg.    k  c  . 

It  was  a  Rummer  morn,  in  the   early  part  of  the  )  were  expected,  Mietje  flung  on  her  bonnet,  and  ran 
eighteenth  century,  or,  to  narrate  more  precisely,  in  /  homeward.     The  heavens  were  indeed  lowering,  yet 
the  summer  of  A.  D.  170S,  when  Mietje  Cortelyou,  \  the  distance  was  not  very  great,  and  surely  she  could 
the  (laughter  of  a  substantial  resident  of   Gowanus,  <  outstrip  the   lagging    tempest !     But   the  wind  rose, 
Long  Island,  left  home,  unattended,  to  visit  a  neigh-  j  suddenly,  sweeping  through  the  foliage,  and  whirling 
boring  bowery   or   farm.      Mieije    was   an   heiress,  j  aloft  the   sand  and  dust.     Her  heart  misgave  her ; 
Her  father,   Nicholas    Cortelyou,   had    accumulated  t  she    repented   her  temerity  ;  she  knew  too  well   the 
wealth  as  a  factor  and  merchant  in  the  thriving  port  )  immediate   heralds  of  the   storm,  longer  to   indulge 
of  New   York.      After   the   sudden   decease   of   his  j  hope  of  escape.     Ere  the  gale  subsided,  the  rain  fell 
wife,   he  grew   disgusted    with    business,   sold    the  i  in  large  heavy  drops,  presently  increasing  to  a   tor- 
slock-in- trade,  and   store   house,  in  the  city,  and   re-  j  rent.     No   other  shelter  presented  but  an  overhang- 
tired  to  his  farm  in  the  district  of   Gowanus,  at  the  \  ing  bank,  from  which  sand  had  been  excavated.     To 
head  of  the  creek  of  that  name.     Here,  a  few  years  j  this  she   fled,  at  the  moment  that  a  rapid  flash  of 
previously,  he  had  built — on  the  roadside  which  bor-  \  lightning  filled  her   with   new  terror    and  dismay, 
ders   tbe  marsh — a  strong  stone  dwelling,  which  the  <  Regret  and  self-reproach  were  alike  useless.     She 
widower  now  occupied  with  his   only  child,  and  his  ?  crept  close  within  the  half-formed  cave,  trusting  that 
household  slaves,  and  free  servants.     Nicholas  proved,  \  the  fury  of  the  tempest  would  soon  abate,  or  that  aid 
in   truth,  but   a   sorry  farmer,  as  regarded   skill   and  i  were  at  hand,  from  the   neighbor's  she   bad   rashly 
application  ;    and   Mietje,  more    accustomed    to    the  t  quitted,  or  from   her  own   home.     Though  protected 
conveniences  of  a  town  life,  than  the  laborious  duties  [  from   the   rain,  incessant  flashes  of  lightning,  accorn- 


of  the  bowery,  was  far  from  being  applauded  by 
neighboring  housewives,  as  an  exemplar  and  pattern 
to  their  daughters.  But  Mietje  was  consoled  for  the 
disparaging  inuendos  of  her  own  sex,  by  the  flatter- 
ing attentions  she  elicited  from  the  other.     Were  the 


panied  by  loud  and  prolonged  bursts  of  thunder, 
quailed  her  spirits.  Bitterly  she  repented  her  temer- 
ity, but  her  dismay  vanished  on  hearing  tbe  tramp  of 
horses, — her  friends  have  come  in  search  ! 

Eagerly  she  casts  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence 


parents  of  the  young  Dutch  farmers,  who  sought  to  \  the  sounds  proceed.  Two  horsemen,  dashing  furi- 
win  her  smiles,  disposed  to  condemn  her  want  of  l  ously  onward,  turn  an  angle  of  the  road, — alas  !  tbey 
many  of  the  qualities  which  should  characterize  an  \  are  strangers.  Drenched  with  the  descending  deluge, 
excellent  bowery-wife,  yet  they  could  offer  no  valid  j  they  perceive,  with  pleasure,  the  sand-cave,  and  rein 
objection  to  the  tobacco- field,  corn  and  woodland,  of  /  up  beneath  the  projection.  Mietje,  in  fear,  crouched 
which  she  was  sole  heiress,  still  less  to  the  gold  and  S  behind  a  huge  boulder-stone. 

silver  which  Nicholas  held  in  store,  or  had  placed  <  "  Thank  heaven!  even  for  this!"  cried  a  rough  voice. 
>ut  at  interest.  Mietje  was  a  comely,  buxom  lass  of  /  "For  what?"  uttered  the  other,  laughing,  "the 
lineteen,  not  indisposed,  at  heart,  to  set  a  high  value  >  rain  or  the  shelter?" 

>n  her  personal  attractions  and  worldly  expectations,  \  "My  lord  is  pleased  to  be  facetious,"  rejoined  the 
•ut  which  she  concealed,  purposely,  or  unconsciously,  '  rough  voice.     . 

y  a  carelessness  of  manner,  at  once  piquant  and  en-  5  Mietje  could  not  comprehend  the  alleged  facetious- 
aging,  and  a  flow  of  vivacity,  which  the  ill  natured  j  ness,  but  she  ventured  a  peep  at  the  travelers.  The 
nd  envious  attributed  to  levity,  and  the  betler-dis-  \  elder  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  of  bold,  jovial  as- 
osed  to  absence  of  a  mother's  control.  \  peel,  struggling,  as   it  seemed,  with  an  obsequeous- 

Mielje,  as  we  said,  left  home  to  pay  a  visit.     The  \  ness,  extorted  by  the  presence  of  a  patron.      But  for 
strict  was  but  thinly  populated,  neighbors  were  few  \  a  projecting  under  lip,  which   lent  a  sinister   expres- 

number,  lived  far  apart,  and  the  damsel  had  to  I  sion  to  the  features,  he  might  have  been  pronounced 
alk  a  mile  or  more.  During  her  stay  the  sky  j  handsome.  His  companion  was  some  years  younger, 
ew  overcast,  fortelling  the  approach  of  a  storm.  )  of  a  gay,  dissolute,  reckless  air,  which  proclaimed, 
ietje  ,was  solicited  to  remain  and  bide  the  event ;  \  too  palpably  to  be  mistaken,  in  the  language  of  the 
t  she  resisted  every  entreaty,  insisting  that  the  '  day — a  confirmed  rake.  Their  dress  denoted  rank 
thered  clouds  would  pass  away,  or  should  it  prove  \  and  station.  A  cockaded  hat,  encircled  with  a 
lerwise.  there  was  ample  time  to  reach  home  ere  \  feather,  which  the  storm  had  sadly  despoiled,  bespoke 
i  elemental  strife  commenced.  Forced  to  declare  ;  military  command.  Mietje  did  not  remain  long  con- 
eason  for  her  obstinacy,  she  alleged  an  appoint-  I  cealed.  The  younger  traveler  on  edging  his  horse 
nt  with  her  father,  who  was  hourly  expected  ]  nearer  the  stone,  to  escape  the  rain,  suddenly  ex- 
ro     New     York.      To    escape    from    the   ironical  >  claimed — 

ilea  "with  'which  this  excuse  was  received,  and  the  \  "  Why,  captain,  what  have  we  here — a  bonnet  ? 
ad    hints  that  other,  and  more  interesting  visitors  '  and  by  Jove  !  a  wench  under  it." 
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As  be  spoke,  the  maiden  who  feared  encountering 
the  strangers  alone,  yet  mortified  that  she  should 
have  been  discovered  in  an  altitude  of  fear,  arose 
hastily,  indignant  at  the  coarse  remark,  and  stood 
before  them.  Indignation  deepened  the  hue  of  her 
cheek,  lent  lustre  to  her  large  eye,  and  dignity  to  her 
figure.  Both  the  captain  and  his  lordship  were 
struck  with  admiration,  if  not  awed,  by  the  sudden 
apparition.  But  the  latter,  quickly  recovering  self* 
possession,  cried,  with  the  easy  tone  of  levity,  pecu- 
liar to  his  class, — "  What  is  thy  name,  sweetheart  ?" 

»  Mietje  Cortelyou,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  who 
began  to  entertain  a  shrewd  opinion  of  the  name  and 
quality  of  the  traveler — a  surmise,  however,  which 
by  no  means  lessened  her  fear,  or  added  to  her  sense 
of  security. 

"  Then,  Mietje  Cortelyou,"  rejoined  the  speaker, 
"  the  captain  will  assist  you  to  mount  behind  me,  and 
I  trust  thy  rather,  if  thou  hast  one,  will  requite  the 
service,  by  offering  shelter  and  a  fire  to  dry  our 
clothes.     How  far  hence  dost  live,  Mietje?" 


"  We  part  not  company  so  easily,"  cried  bis 
lordship,  laughing,  putting  his  steed  at  a  pace  to  fel- 
low without  passing  her,  "  she  is  the  prettiest  weaca 
on  Long  Island." 

As  Mietje  had  the  wind  in  her  favor,  and  was, 
moreover,  urged  by  fear,  her  flight  waa  as  rapid  u 
her  thoughts.  In  turning  a  sharp  corner,  abe  can* 
in  contact  with  a  young  man,  who  narrowly  escaped 
being  overturned. 

"  Mietje  !  Mietje  !  how  is  this  ?"  he  exclaimed ; 
but  seeing  that  she  was  pursued,  he  sprang  forward, 
and  grasped  the  bridle  of  bis  lordship's  steed,  hash- 
ing on  till  he  bad  arrested  bis  career. 

"  And  now,  villain,  we  are  'met  in  good  time!' 
he  exclaimed,  still  holding  the  bridle. 

"  What  outrage  is  this,  sir  ?"  cried  the  indignact 
nobleman,  grasping  the  collar  of  his  assailant. 

The  voice  and  action  caused  the  young  man  to 
look  steadily  at  the  rider.  "  It  is  Lord  Cornbury  !"* 
he  uttered,  with  a  start — amazed  at  recognizing  in 
one  whom  he  had  so  rudely  interfered  with,  the  gover- 


It  was  a  good  half  mile  to  her  father's  house,  but  <  nor  of  the  colony. 


seeing  that  the  captain  was  preparing  to  dismount, 
and  having  made  up  her  mind  not  to  put  herself  in 
the  power  of  either  stranger,  she  boldly  declared,  that 
if  she  went  home  it  should  be  on  foot ;  in  fact  that 
the  house  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  were  she  to 
scream  loudly,  she  should  be  heard. 

»  Well  spoken,  by  Jove  !  Mietje  I  But  why  so 
scared  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  laughing  at  her  terror. 
><  Do  I  look  such  a  monster,  captain  ?" 

"  A  sorry  plight,  indeed, "  replied  the  captain, 
after  a  glance  at  the  pitiable  condition  to  which  his 
patron,  as   well    as    himself  were    reduced   by   the 


"  Yes,  sirrah,  and  you'll  find  it  so  to  your  cost/' 
cried  the  captain,  who  had  recovered  his  soiled  mantle, 
and  now  approached,  menacing  the  youth  with  his 
uplifted  riding-whip. 

Mietje  promptly  interfered.  First  rebuking  her  ac- 
quaintance for  his  violence  toward  gentlemen  when 
she  was  about  leading  to  her  father's  house,  ehe  nest 
addressed  Lord  Cornbury,  beseeching  him  that  be 
would  forgive  the  behavior  of  her  friend,  who  was 
coming  in  search  of  her,  and  had  foolishly  mistakes 
the  purpose  of  his  lordship. 

The  governor  softening,  declared  that  for  her  sake, 


storm.      "  In  faith,  your  lordship  looks  as  jaded  as  a  \  he  would  endeavor  to  forget  the  insult,  adding  jocosely, 


dowager  at  day-break." 

« Verily,  a  truth,  noble  captain,"  rejoined  his 
lordship,  affecting  to  yawn ;  "  I  feel  hungry  and 
weary — even  as  an  empty-pursed  beau  after  a  night's 
ill-luck,  without  a  coia  to  fling  at  the  link-boy.  O  ! 
for  one  of  those  same,  sorry,  roadside-ions  at  home, 
where  good  entertainment — in  Mack  letters  under  a 
red  cow,  is  promised  both  to  man  and  beast." 

The  maiden,  much  pleased  that  the  discourse 
should  take  any  other  turn  than  in  relation  to  her- 
self, began  to  feel  some  interest  in  the  strangers,  and 
was  prompted  to  utter — 

"  You  will  find  good  shelter,  sirs,  at  my  father's 
house,  though  we  hang  out  no  sign." 

So    saying,  and    to    avoid    farther    colloquy,    she 


that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  hold  council  under  a 
pelting  rain,  and  would  be  g'ad  of  the  shelter  which 
she  promised.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party 
were  housed  under  the  roof  of  Nicholas  Cortelyou,  the 
only  one  who  exhibited  any  trace  cf  discomposure,  or 
ill  feeling,  being  the  young  man,  Edward  Hastirgr. 
whose  lofty  spirit,  although  he  was  aware  of  the  ri*k 
he  run  in  offending  so  powerful  a  personage  as  Lord 
Cornbury,  could  not  brook  the  apology  which  Mietje, 
sagacious  and  thoughtful,  tendered  in  his  behalf.  He 
was  in  ill  humor,  and  showed  his  displeasure  by  ab- 
senting himself. 

The  character  of  Lord  Cornbury  was  well  known. 
He  was  grandson  of  the  celebrated  historian  and  chac- 
cellor,   Lord   Clarendon, — but  illustrious  descent  was 


started  into  the  road,  amid  the  the  pouring  rain,  glad,  '  his  only  recommendation  to  public  respect  or  esteem 

nevertheless,  to  escape  from  a  situation  in  which  she  A  profligate  of  the  deepest  dye,  he  was  on  the   verse 

felt  ill  at  ease.  of  being  hunted   from    England  by   public     opinion, 

"  Nay,  if  she  will  not  rjde,"  cried   the   younger  joined  to  the  clamor  of  hungry  creditors,  when  descr- 

cavalier,  "  lend  her  thy  mantle,  captain."  j  tion  from  the  Stuart  family   (from  whom  came  the 

The  captain,  who  had  found  the  benefit  of  a  short  I  honors  of  his  house)  to  join  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 

riding-cloak,  which  in  fair  weather  was  buckled   at  j  interested  the  latter  to  grant  the  renegade  an  asykm. 

the    saddle,  made  a  wry  face  on   hearing   the  unwel-  j  by  a  pointing  him  to  the  governorship  of  the  colony  of 


come  injunction,  but  gallantry,  or  maybe,  fears  of  his 
superior's  displeasure,  prompted  ready  compliance. 
Divesting  himself  of  the  garment,  he  rode  up  to 
Mietje,  and  threw  it,  as  she  tripped  along,  adroitly 
over  her  shoulders.  Alarmed  at  the  sudden  shock, 
and  believing  that  the  act  sprung  from  some  sinister 
purpose,  she  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  casting  off 
the   mantle,  ran  homeward  at  the  top  of  her   speed. 


New  York.  Since  his  arrival,  Queen  Anne  had  suc- 
ceeded William  of  Orange,  and  his  lordship  cf  Cora- 
bury,  whether  presuming  on  consanguinity  with  this 
Princess  (whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Chancel- 
lor Clarendon)  or  simply  following  the  propensities  of 
an  ill  regulated  nature,  indulged  in  the  same  personal 
extravagance  which  marked  his  European  career,  to 
which  were   added,  in   his   capacity   of  governor,  in- 
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vosions  of  the  property  and  privileges  of  the  colonists 
1      Regarding  his  mission  as  a  fortunate  opportunity  to 
repair  a  shattered  fortune,  he  indulged  in  every  species 
of  rapacity  and  extortion,  without  suffering  other  vices 
to  slumber  unratified.     To  entire  absence  of  religious 
'       principle  and  feeling,  he  joined  a  persecuting  spirit 
11      against  every  sect  but  the  high  church  party,  and  as 
1       the  latter  found  but  a  small  minority  among  the  pre- 
valent religious   denominations,  his  oppressions  and 
f       exactions  were  widely  felt. 

Whilst  Edward  Hastings  was  ungratefully  indulging 
his  pique  against  Mietje,  the  latter  was  using  her  best 
exertions  to  preserve  the  good  temper  of  the  governor, 
and  drive  from  his  memory  the  untoward  rencontre. 
The  absence  of  Edward  from  the  apartment  was  con- 
strued by  the  maiden  to  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
drawing  on  himself  the  renewed  anger  of  the  neble- 
man,  and  therefore  excited  no  surprise.  She  was 
pleased  to  discover  that  the  latter  was  all  smiles  and 
civility,  and  though  she  could  not  but  feel  his  ardent 
glances,  both  embarrassing  and  annoying,  yet  they 
created  less  uneasiness  than  if  her  mind  had  been 
more  at  ease,  with  the  respect  to  the  welfare  of  young 
Hastings. 

Seated  near  a  fire,  hastily  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
the  blazing  faggots  dried  the  saturated  garments  of 
the  travelers,  who  deigned  to  partake  the  while  the 
proffered  hospitalities  of  their  host,  ministered  by  the 
hands  of  the  comely  Mietje. 

The  influence  of  the  society  in  which  Lord  Corn- 
bury  was  bred,  and  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
an  ornament,  shed  (when  he  permitted)  a  pleasing 
lustre  on  his  manners.  To  the  old  man  he  was 
affable  and  courteous,  causing  him  to  doubt  whether 
the  governor  were  indeed  such  an  incarnation  of  evil 
a*  report  described.  When  directing  his  discourse  to 
Mietje,  his  style  was  gallant,  but  with  a  due  sense 
of  their  respective  stations,  and  he  endeavored  to  draw 
her  forth  on  topics  with  which  she  might  be  supposed 
to  be  conversant. 

But  however  deceptive  with  Mietje  and  her  father, 
this  behavior,  it  did  not  impose  on  the  sagacious 
captain  who  knew  his  master  well.  He  remarked  the 
ardent  glances  of  the  governor  as  they  followed  the 
graceful  movements  of  the  maiden,  and  experience 
taught  him  that  the  selfish  and  arrogant  nobleman  did 
not  play  an  amiable  part  before  people  of  inferior 
degree,  unless  to  cover  a  design. 

A  short  hour— and  the  face  of  nature  was  changed. 
Xhe  storm  had  passed  away  and  the  bright  sun  gleamed 
through   the  casement.      The  guests  arose,   and   the 
iton-ja  were  brought  to  the  door.     After  thanking  both 
father  and  daughter   for  their  attentions,  Corobury,  as 
lie  quitted   the  room,  threw  over  the  neck  of  the  latter 
a  gold  chain,  which  he  requested  her  to  keep  in  re* 
msmbrance  of  the  governor's  visit.     The  keen,  burn- 
ing £raze  of  Cornbury  had  been  too  often  encountered 
by    Mietje   to  pass  unheeded— she  Celt  alarmed,  bnt 
pradsnee  forbade  her  exhibiting  fear  or  displeasure. 
But  his  action  with  regard  to  the  chain,  in  which  her 
pleasure  was  not  consulted— as  though  acceptance  of 
the    token   was  treated  as  a  matter  of  course — was 
beyond  the  limits  of  her  forbearance.     She  was  about 
catting   off  the  unwelcome  gift,  when  her  father,  who 
saw  the  action,  without  understanding  or  appreciating 
her    motives,  stayed  hsr  hand,  and  with  an  emphatic 


whisper— not  to  ruin  them  by  her  folly— followed  his 
guests  to  the  gate. 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  country,  this,  Jackson— mark  it  well !'' 
exclaimed  his  lordship,  reining  up  after  they  had  rode 
a  few  paces. 

The  spot  deserved  the  eulogium.  Beyond  the  bay 
rose  the  woody  hills  of  Staten  Island,  backed  by  deep 
masses  of  black  cloud— a  fragment  of  the  retreating 
storm.  Hitherward,  from  the  deep  waters,  on  which 
played  the  dazzling  sunbeams,  flowed  a  creek,  meander- 
ing between  a  double  line  of  hills,  over  a  rich  salt- 
marsh.  At  the  line  where  the  higher  ground  united 
with  tire  marsh,  stretched  the  road  on  which  the 
travelers  now  paused.  Behind,  on  the  hilly-side, 
sheltered  by  an  orchard,  stood  the  gable-front  of 
Nicholas  Cortelyou's  house,  a  strong  stone  dwelling, 
remarkable  for  its  lofty,  narrow  windows,  which  ap- 
peared constructed  on  the  principle  of  admitting  light, 
and  excluding  assailants — by  no  means  an  unnecessary 
precaution  in  a  lonely  situation,  exposed,  moreover,  to  the 
attacks  of  both  land-sharks  and  water-sharks.  The  high 
ground,  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  disclosed  a  spring, 
whose  trickling  waters,  running  by  the  door,  passed 
beneath  the  causeway,  and  falling  over  broken  stones 
into  the  mar«h,  added  its  tiny  tribute  to  the  salt-oreek. 
Between  the  stones  grew  the  crisp  water-cress  laved  by 
the  descending  spring.  Hither,  each  morn,  came  the 
fair  Mietje,  rippling  the  waters  with  her  bare  feet,-  as 
she  gathered  a  supply  for  the  breakfast-table. 

Amos  Jackson,  whose  eye  scanned  the  entire  scene, 
in  much  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  describe  it, 
could  not  refuse  assent  to  the  truth  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury 's  remark,  yet  as  they  had  often- -in  his  opinion — 
passed  much  grander  scenery  without  eliciting  the 
admiration  of  his  patron,  or  causing  the  latter  even  to 
turn  in  his  stirrup,  he  could  not  repress  the  observation 
that  his  lordship's  taste  had  undergone  a  sudden  change. 

« I  tell  thee,  again,  captain,"  cried  his  patron. 
"  mark  it  well.     Canst  guess  the  depth  of  the  water  ?'' 

Jackson  pointed  to  the  mast  of  a  sloop,  at  anchor  in 
the  creek,  and  hinted  that  the  craft  was  not  launched 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  now  seen. 

«  You  've  a  quick  eye,  captain,"  rejoined  Cornbury, 
as  they  pushed  onward  ;  "  now  your  inference  would 
lead,  that  if  a  sloop  of  that  burthen  finds  a  channel,  a 
pinnace  might  pull  up  or  down  at  any  time  of  the  tide." 

«  Where  should  the  pinnace  hove  to,  my  lord," 
asked  Jackson,  his  eye  traversing  the  space  across  the 
marsh  between  Cortelyou's  house  and  the  creek. 

"  I  see,  thou  hast  the  wit  to  jump  to  conclusions," 
said  the  governor,  glansing  at  Amos  Jackson ;  "  bit 
come !  let  us, talk  of  this  when  at  home.  'Tis  odd 
now !  but  the  smile  of  that  wench,  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  leer  of  the  highest-rouged  Duchess  at 
Kensington." 

Fifteen  minutes  brought  them  to  the  green  slopes 
of  Brooklyn  Heights.  At  foot,  the  governor's  barge 
was  rocking  on  the  swell — the  horses  were  safely  em- 
barked, and  the  oarsmen  drew  the  craft  swiftly  through 
the  waters  to  the  landing-place  before  the  fort. 

Edward  Hastings  was  a  young  Englishman  of  two 
and  twenty,  formerly  mate  of  a  trading  vessel.  Busi- 
ness led  him  to  the  store  of  Nicholas  Cortelyou,  and 
ehance  made  him  acquainted  with  the  fair  divinity  who 
dwelt  above.  Henceforth.  New  York  had  charms 
uafeh  before ;  and  when  Nicholas  proposed  selling  his 
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business,  Edward  become  an  eager  purchaser,  paying  i  you,  I  would  hare  flung  tt  in  his  face!"  replied  Mietjr, 

down  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money,  and  covenant'  j  casting  off  the  golden  cause  of  discord,  and  tossing  it 

ing  to  discharge  the  remainder  at  stated  periods.     He  ;  into  the  well.     <<  And  so   you  think  we   are  strong 

could  easily  have  obtained  the  whole  sum  from  his  j  enough  to  brave  this  haughty  tyrant's  anger,"  rejoined 

connections  in   England,  but  preferred   becoming  the  j  her  father,  "  if  yon   knew  as  much  about  him  as  I 

bondsman  of  the  old  Dutch  factor,  for  no  other  reason,  I  have  heard,  you  would  deem  it  the  best  policy-  to  give 

we  opine,   than    the   opportunity  thereby  created  of  >  him  and  his  the  civil  word  and  the  civil  action  and  let 

visiting  Mietje.     As  he  proved  a  punctual  and  honor-  '  him  go  his  ways  in  peace. " 

able  debtor,  he  stood  well  in  the  estimation  of  Nicholas,  :  «  I  wonder  if   Edward  will   come   back,   now!*1 

whilst  his  assiduities  and  personal  recommendations  were  \  observed  Mietje,  half  in  soliloquy. 


equally   successful  with  the   maiden.     He  had,  it  is  i       "  No  doubt  of  it,"  cried  Nicholas,  "  he  shot  the 

true,  many  rivals,  but  though  he  did  not  stand  in  the  I  ducks  himself,  and  he  must  know  they  will  be  ready  in 

condition  of  a  formally  accepted  suitor,  yet  his  visits  j  half  an  hour." 

were  ever  welcome.     Nicholas,  since  taking  up  his  j       If  Hastings  came  back  for  the  reason   her  father 

quarters  at  Gowanus,  had  more  time  on  his  hands  than  )  alleged,  she  felt  she  would  rather  that  he  staid  away. 

was  desirable,  hence  a  journey  to  the  old  store,  where  j  However,  she  made  no  further  remark,  but  entering 

he  mingled  with  former  customers,  was  an  agreeable  <  the  house,  leaving  Nicholas   in  the    act    of    looking 


pastime,  which  tended  very  much  to  strengthen  the  ;  down  the  well,  with  what  intent  we  may  guess  at,  bat 
intimacy  between  Edward  and  himself.  j  cannot  affirm. 

From  the  circumstances  of  the  rencontre,  Hastings  j  A  half  hour  passed — an  hour  passed  away,  and 
could  not  believe  otherwise  than  that  Mietje  was  in  ^  Edward  came  not.  The  ducks  were  eaten  in  silence ; 
the  act  of  escaping  from  some  meditated  insult  of  .Lord  j  both  father  and  daughter,  angry  and  disconcerted. 
Cornbury,  whose  character  was  as  widely  known  as  it  j  The  former,  inasmuch  as  he  missed  spending  a  pleasant 
was  execrated.  'T  was  a  weak  womanish  fear  of  the  '  afternoon  with  one  with  whom  he  could  chat  on  sob- 
consequences,  i thought  the  indignant  sailor,)  which  \  jects  in  which  he  was  more  at  home,  than  in  the  usual 
induced  her  both  to  conceal  from  him  the  conduct  of  i  topics  broached  by  planters  and  farmers.  The  business 
the  governor,  and  palliate  an  action  which  the  youth  J  of  the  store  in  New  York,  and  the  habits  of  the 
gloried  in.  In  the  fervor  of  youthful  chivalry,  and  •  customers  who  frequented  it,  formed  a  theme  of  never 
generous  disregard  of  consequences,  which  characterizes  j  failing  interest,  on  which  Edward— with  complaisance 
the  profession  he  had  forsaken,  he  set  at  naught  his  \  not  quite  disinterested — was  ever  ready  to  gratify  the 
own  weakness,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  governor,  j  old  man.  Mietje  was  annoyed  at  the  occasion  which 
That  the  profligate  Cornbury  should  be  a  guest  under  f,  gave  offence  to  Edward ;  but  she  was  equally  angry 
the  roof  where  dwelt  the  being  whom  with  reverential  \  that  he  had  shown  such  ill-temper.  Her  pride  was 
passion  he  worshipped,  and  for  whom  alone  he  lived,  /  touched.  She  spent  the  afternoon  in  thinking  how 
roused  his  jealousy  as  well  as  indignation.  Though  ',  severely  she  would  rate  him,  if  he  did  return — belirv- 
he  kept  aloof,  it  was  through  pride,  not  fear.  Soon  f  ing,  in  her  heart,  thst  ere  night-fall  he  would  re-np- 
as  Cornbury  and  his  satellite  quitted  the  house,  Edward  ;  pear.  But,  alas!  in  spite  of  Mietje's  fond  imaginings 
approached  the  apartment,  with — it  must  be  confessed  \  he  came  not— escaping  her  treasured  wrath. 
— the  not  very  amiable  intent  of  asking  an  explanation,  j  But  was  he  happier  thereby  ?  So  long  as  rodigna- 
but  was  startled  at  beholding  Mietje  in  the  act  of  j  tion  and  jealousy  lent  win^s  to  his  thoughts,  and  speed 
intently  examining  the  jeweled  clasp  of  a  gold  chain,  \  to  his  feet,  urging  his  rapid  steps  homeward,  so  Ion* 
which  was  suspended  from  her  neck.  j  (with  perhaps  a  slight  misgiving)  was  conscience  nn- 

That  she  had  accepted  a  present  from  the  libertine,  j  touched.  And  even  after  his  fiery  thoughts  cooled, 
Cornbury — that  she  wore  his  gift— was  tenfold  more  j  and  his  pace  slackened  to  a  walk,  he  brought  his 
bitter   even   than  the  humiliation  his  proud  spirit  en-  \  reasoning  powers— in  place  of  exhausted  passion — to 


dured  in  listening  to  her  pleading  in  his  behalf.     In  j  impose  on  the   inward  monitor.     He   reached  home, 
what  terms  should  he  reproach  her  ?      But  his  heart  <   but  he  was  miserable ;  he  could  not  but  confess  that 


was  too  full  for  reproof— his  spirit  swelled  too  high  J  he  had  been  harsh,  precipitate,  unkind.  He  had 
with  indignation  to  descend  to  the  language  of  reproach  I  destroyed  his  happiness  for  the  day,  perhaps  inflicted 
or  complaint.  He  rushed  from  the  open  doorway.  j  as  much  misery  as  he  himself  felt,  on  one  who  was 
But  the  flitting  shadow  and  rapid  step  of  the  retreat-  |  deserving  the  tenderest  consideration—and  glad  should 
ing  lover  recalled  Mietje  from  her  attempt  at  decypher-  j  he  be  to  find  that  the  evil  extended£&9  further  I  His 
ing  the  motto  of  the  Clarendon's,  engraven  on  the  clasp.  /  only  consolation  sprung  from  shaping  his  course  for 

Conscious  that  her  possession  of  the  chain  would  j  the  morrow,  resolving  that  next  morning — at  expense 
naturally  awake  the  jealousy  of  Hastings,  and  believ-  j  of  loosing  another  day  from  business — he  would  repair^ 
ing  that  his  having  seen  it  on  her  neck  was  the  cause  i  to  Gowanus  and  seek  an  explanation  and  forgiveness.  * 
of  his  retreat,  she  ran  after  him,  calling  on  his  name.  ;•  In  this  mood  he  retired  to  rest,  but  his  sleep  was  dis- 
But  she  was  too  late— he  rushed  by  Nicholas,  heedless  <  turbed   by  visions  of   ominous   import,  in  which  be 
of  the  latter's  enquiry  why  he  went  home  before  dinner,  I  beheld  Mietje  exposed  to  manifold  perils,  and  himself 
and  ran  hastily  along  the  lane  which  leads  to  Brooklyn.  \  a  witness  of  her  distress,  yet  bereft  of  power  either  to 
For  the  first  time  Mietje's  voice  had  lost  its  charm,  j  aid  or  save. 
He  heeded  it  not.  j       Next  morning,  soon  as  Hastings  had  dispatched   his 

«  Why— how  is  this,  child  ?  What  is  the  meaning  ;  business-matters,  he  started  for  Gowanus,  having 
of  this  ?"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  astonished  at  the  move-  j  learned  by  experience,  how  easy  as  well  as  foolish  it 
aaents  of  both  the  young  people.  is,  to  take  offence,  without  proof  that  offence  was  ia- 

"  'T  is  all  your  fault,  father— if  it  had  not  been  for  >}  tended,  and  how  surely  such  conduct  entails  nnhappi- 
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nm    Bat  he  would  ask  pardon   for  his  folly,  and 
make  atonement  for  the  past  by  his  Curare  behavior ! 

At  the  gate  he  beheld  Nicholas  Cortelyou,  who  ap- 
peared surprised  to  see  him,  but  he  was  prepared  for 
a  lukewarm  reception,  and  construed  the  old  man's 
eolation  to  displeasure  at  yesterday's  events.  He  was 
about  to  utter  something  by  way  of  apology,  when 
Nicholas  exclaimed : — 

"  You  here  to-day,  Edward !  Has  not  Mietje  called 
at  the  itore  ?" 

"No!   how?"   uttered   Hastings   in   perturbation, 

"  has  Mietje  gone  to  New  York,  so  early — and  alone  ?" 

"  Aye,  I  see  how  it  is,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  young 

people  will  be  foolish—but  she  might  have  told  ma  she 

was  goinj — I  had  given  her  no  cause  of  offense." 

Nicholas  proceeded  to  explain,  that  Mietje  left  the 
house  as  usual,  before  breakfast,  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  the  farm,  but  to  his  surprise  did  not  return.  Call- 
ing to  mind  Edward's  freak,  and  the  uneasiness  it 
gave  Mietje,  (who  was  disconsolate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,)  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  she  had  started 
lor  the  city,  under  plea  of  visiting  her  cousins,  but  in 
reality  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  Hastings'  precipitate 
flight.  That  Edward  had  not  seen  her,  was  doubtless 
owing  to  her  passing  direct  to  her  cousins'  for  a  com- 
panion of  her  own  sex,  to  avoid  the  impropriety  of 
ealling  alone  at  the  young;  man's  store. 

Nicholas'  story  caused  much  uneasiness  in  the  mind 
of  Edward.     The  impression  created  by  his  frightful 
visions,  added  to  remorse,  made  him  keenly  sensitive 
to  aught  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  Mietje,  and 
he  could  not  dispel  the  idea  that  evil  had  befallen  her. 
Seeing  her  father  unconcerned   and  tranquil,  chafed 
only  at  what  he  deenaad  undatiful  behavior  in  pre- 
serving silence  with  regard  to  a  journey,  which  he 
supposed   originated   in   dislike  to  confess   her   real 
object  in  visiting  the  city,  Edward  was  loth  to  impart 
the  alarm  which  he  himself  entertained,  and,  without 
entering  the  house,  he  went   homeward,  saying  he 
should  hasten  to  the  store,  that  he  might  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  her  visit,  particularly  after    his   foolish 
action  of  yesterday. 

On  the  way,  and  at  the  ferry,  both  on  the  Long 
Island   side  and  in  the  city,  Hastings  made  inquiry 
respecting   Mietje.     No  on 3  had  seen   her.     In  the 
early  period  we  describe,  passengers  between   New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  a  mere  hamlet,  were  few  and  far 
between.     The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  of  coarse 
personally  known  at  the  ferry-house,  and  Mietje  Cor- 
telyou could  not  have  crossed  without  being  recognized. 
One    chance    yet    remained   to   cheer   the    distracted 
lover.      Several  of  the  settlers  alon-r  Brooklyn  Height 
possessed  boats  of  their  own,  by  which  they  conveyed 
themselves  and  the  produce  of  their  farms  free  from 
ferryage.      Mietje  might  have  passed  over  by  such 
means.      With  this  hope,  »t  heart,  Edward  flew  to  her 
cousins'  dwelling,  bat  thfrf  could  render  no  account  of 
the  missing  damsel,  and  were  much  alarmed  at  the 
inquiry. 

Whence  this  dreadful  mystery?  asked  the  con- 
■oience-atrickeu  Edward.  Was  the  absence  of 
JVf  ielje  attributable  to  him  ?  How  gladly  would  he 
have  parted  with  all  he  posses  led,  to  have  restored 
matters  as  they  were  before  that  lamentable  act  of 
folly  !  Yet,  it  were  useless  to  spend  time  in  lamenta- 
tion.      Her  poor  father  was  as  yet  igno:ant  of  his 
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misfortune,  and  it  behoved  Edward  to  use  all  diligence 
in  making  him  and  the  neighborhood  aware  of  it,  that 
immediate  search  might  be  instituted. 

On  arrival  at  Gowanns,  he  found  the  house  de- 
serted, save  by  an  aged  female  slave,  who  said  that 
Nicholas  and  his  people,  assisted  by  neighbors,  were 
out  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
searching  after  Mietje.  In  reply  to  the  phrenzied 
questions  of  Edward,  she  gave  a  report— in  substance 
as  follows  :  A  neighbor's  son,  a  young  lad,  who  was 
out  before  daybreak  in  the  marsh  with  his  cross-bow, 
saw  a  strange  boat  (without  sail,  pulled  by  eight  or 
ten  oarsmen,)  enter  the  creek.  Under  cover  of  the 
bank  and  the  high  grass,  the  boat  was  pulled  swiftly 
up  the  creek,  hidden  from  view  of  all  save  the  lad, 
whose  curiosity  prompted  him  to  remain  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream,  to  discover  if  the  craft — which  was 
full  of  msn — returned.  The  winding  of  the  creek, 
and  the  necessity  of  crouching  amid  the  grass  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  seen  by  the  crew,  denied  our 
young  adventurer  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  craft,  but,  as  there  was  no  outlet,  he 
watched  patiently  for  its  return.  In  less  than  half  an 
honr,  the  boat  glided  back  with  the  same  celerity  that 
marked  its  approach.  What  struck  the  lad  with  ex- 
treme surprise,  was  the  circumstance  that  the  oars 
were  plied  without  noise.  He  heard  the  rippling,  and 
had  barely  time  to  shroud  himself  in  his  covert,  when 
the  boat  hove  in  view,  rounding  a  headland,  and  shot 
rapidly  by.  He  was  certain  they  had  on  board  a 
"  prisoner,"  to  use  his  own  word — he  believed  a 
female,  as  his  eye  caught  part  of  the  dress,  which 
escaped  from  beneath  a  boat  cloak,  and  he  heard,  or 
fancied  he  heard,  a  stifled  cry  or  moan.  He  was 
afraid  to  follow  the  boat,  lest  he  himself  should  be 
discovered,  and  carried  on  board,  and  he  went  homo 
to  recount  the  strange  story.  The  family,  at  first, 
would  not  credit  the  marvellous  relation,  but,  when 
they  found  he  persisted  in  his  tale,  the  father'  resolved 
to  make  it  known,  that  the  foul  play,  if  it  should  prove 
of  that  complexion,  might  be  exposed. 

Nicholas  heard  with  alarm  the  boy's  report.  Tlu? 
disappearance  of  Mietje  flashed  across  his  mind  as  a 
startling  coincidence.  After  a  hasty  search,  a  hand- 
basket,  which  she  gathered  when  carrying  cresses,  wa* 
found  in  the  marsh.  On  the  margin  of  the  creek  was 
discovered  her  bonnet,/with  marks  of  many  footsteps, 
affording  sad  evidence  to  the  wretched  parent  that  hi* 
daughter  had  been  forcibly  carried  off.  The  nei  ;li- 
bors  dispsrsed  in  bands  over  the  marshes,  but,  as  the 
old  crone  asked,  with  what  chance  of  success,  if  her 
mistress  was  borne  off  to  sea  ? 

It  was  a  sad  meeting  between  Edward  and  the  old 
man,  and  the  former  had  no  words  of  comfort  to 
assuage  the  father's  grief,  nor  even  a  suggestion  which 
might  create  a  gleam  of  hope.  His  own  testimony, 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  city,  served  only  to 
confirm  the  circumstantial  proof  of  her  abduction. 
The  fresh  evidence  which  presently  offered,  drove  the 
poor  father  to  distraction.  A  boat,  snch  as  the  boy 
described,  had  been  seen  passing  the  Narrows,  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  bay  and  the  ocean. 

Conjecture  was  varied,  but  it  was  the  prevalent  im- 
pression that  the  boat's  crew  belonged  to  some  pirate 
vessel.  Cortelyou  was  advised  to  lay  his  case  before 
the  governor,  with  a  request  that  a  foroe  might  be 
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despatched  in  chaw  of  the  buccaneers,  who  had,  at  i  ings,   emboldened  by  his  courtesy,    ventured   to  ask 
beat,  but  a  few  hours  start      Oder  bis  Excellency  j  permission  to  sail  in  one  of  the  cutters, 
money,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  comply,  was  the  advice  "  I  have  no  objection,  sir,"  replied   his   lordship, 

proffered  on  all  sides !  The  advice  was  feasible,  for,  coldly,  yet  not  angrily,  as  he  glanced  keenly  at  the 
as  the  governor  viewed  his  trans- Atlantic  residence,  j  young  man. 

or  banishment,  merely  as  an  opportunity,  offered  a  j  The  party  were  about  to  retire,  after  expressing 
bankrupt  spendthrift  to  squeeze  out  money,  whenever  j  their  thanks  to  the  governor  for  his  humane  considera- 
occasion  served,  he  was  open  to  bribery,  and  often  j  tion,  when  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  corridor,  crying— 

"He  is  here — he  is  here  !     My  father  ! — I  saw  him 
from  the  window  !" 

Immediately  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Mietje 
rushed  in  wildly,  followed  by  Amos  Jackson  in 
pursuit. 

"  Save  me !  save  me,  father !"  cried  the  maiden, 
flinging  herself  into  her  parent's  arms. 

The  captain,  maddened  with  rage  that  his  prisoner 
had  escaped,  and  that  his  patron's  schemes  were  ex- 
posed, rushed  forward  to  drag  her  away,  but  was 
immediately  felled  by  the  athletic  arm  of  Hastings. 
Lord  Cornbury,  who  sppeared,  for  an  instant,  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  scene,  and  the  daring  presump- 
tion of  Edward,  recovering  himself,  rushed  to  the 
assistance  of  his  agent,  shaking  his  fist  at.  and 
ing  the  most  savage  threats  against  the  young 
But  Hastings,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  intent 
only  on  the  safety  of  Mietje,  flinging  himself  oa 
the  governor,  pinoning  his  arms,  and  holding  him  to 
!  the  spot,  a  prisoner,  entreated,  with  breathless  anxiety, 
that  Nicholas  and  his   friend  would  carry  off  Mietje 


stretched  forth  the  arm  of  tyranny  with  the  sole  intent 
that  injustice  or  exaction  should  be  bought  off  by  a 
subsidy.  It  was  fair,  therefore,  to  presume  that,  when 
gold  was  offered  to  back  an  act  of  duty,  it  would 
prove  irresistible. 

The  suggestion  of  Cortelyou's  neighbors  found  favor 
with  the  unhappy  Edward,  who  resolved  to  accompany 
whatever  force  was  sent  in  chase  of  the  pirates.  On 
being  asked  by  Nicholas  to  accompany  him  to  the 
governor's  residence,  he  made  no  objection,  although 
conscious,  from  the  rencontre  of  the  previous  day,  he 
should  prove  personally  objectionable.  But  the  re- 
covery of  Mietje  outweighed  every  other  considera- 
tion. 

The  governor's  dwelling  was  a  handsome  edifice 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  wherein,  also,  were 
located  the  government  offices,  a  chapel,  barracks,  and 
other  buildings.  Cortelyou,  Edward,  and  a  neighbor, 
after  but  a  short  delay,  very  unusual  with  the  gener- 
ally inaccessible  functionary,  were  admitted  to  an 
interview. 


5 


Twice  this  low-born  churl  has  dared  lay 
me, — if  the  land  be  not  cleared  of  such  ruffians,  there 
will  be  no  safety  in  Her  Majesty's  colony  for  unarmed 
men!"   uttered  the  governor,  in   a  tone  which   was 


Lord  Cornbury  was  alone,  seated  at  a  table  covered  j  whilst  the  passage  was  free. 
with  papers.     To  the   surprise   of  the   petitioners,  he  j       The  old  man,  embarrassed,  hesitated,  whilst  Cora- 
appeared  embarrassed  at  their  presence,  which  Edward  j  bury,  by  his  loud  outcries  and  threats,  speedily  brought 
attributed  to  recognition  of  his  assailant.  j  to  his  rescue  the  servants,  who  released  their  master. 

The  governor  listened  attentively  to  the  narrative,  1  and  made  prisoner  the  gallant  Hastings.  A  guard 
making  occasional  inquiries,  and  appearing  to  sympa-  J  arriving,  Edward  was  handcuffed,  'spite  ot  the  tears 
thise  with  the  distressed  parent.  He  was  the  more  \  and  entreaties  of  Mietje. 
concerned,  he  declared,  inasmuch  as  the  abducted 
maiden  was  his  fair  hostess,  who  had  so  courteously 
offered  him  shelter  when  beset  by  the  storm.  He 
was  bound,  he  added,  by  every  principle  of  gallantry, 

as  well  as  duty,   to  punish  the   perpretators  of   the  ^  intended  as  half-appeal,  half-explanation,  to  the 
crime  of  which  she  was  the  victim.     Was  it  certain,  i  ished  auditors. 

he  asked,   that  the   boat  which  conveyed  her  away  j       "  Let  Mietje  and   her  father  pass  free,  and  I  am 
passed  the  Narrows.  Might  not  the  ruffians  have  pulled  j  content  you  wreak  revenge  for  baffled  villainy 
up  the  North  river,  or  made  for  the  Ainboy  creek?  J  cried  Edward,  firmly. 

This  question  was  twice  asked,  and  it  appeared  as  <  "  The  law  will  deal  with  you,  villain,  not  I,5 
though  a  certain  doubt  or  uneasiness  was  removed,  >  claimed  Cornbury,  with  an  air  of  dignity.  "For 
on  the  statement  being  confirmed,  that  the  craft  which  (  good  people—"  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Miefje,  her 
passed  the  Narrows  was  the  same  which  left  from  the  |  father,  and  his  friend — <*  they  came  in  peace,  let  them 
creek.  >  depart     as     they    came.       Sergeant,     remove     the 

Cornbury,  after  musing  a  few  moments,  remarked  <  prisoner !" 
that  the  buccaneers  were    probably  from   some  of  the  >       "  My    lord  !"   exclaimed    Mietje,    rushing   to   the 
West  India  Islands ;  that  the  boat's  crew  must  have  \  governor,  and  kneeling  at  bis  feet,  "  hear  me — " 
run  up  by  way  of  frolic,  or  mad  daring,  but  it  was,  \       «  It  is  I  who  should  speak — not  my  daughter,"  cried 
certainly,   a  most  audacious  act.      There  were  two  \  Nicholas  Cortelyou,  coining  forward.      <»  My  means 


on  me. 


ex- 


armed  cutters  on  the  station,  which  he  would  imme- 
diately order  to  drop  down.  If  the  pirates  had  not 
decamped,  they  would,  undoubtedly,  be  captured.  If 
they  had  set  sail,  the  cutters  should  cruize  where  most 
likely  to  fall  in  with  them.  If  there  were  any  other 
step  he  could  take  to  relieve  the  unhappy  father's 
anxiety,  let  it  be  named,  and  it  should  be  executed. 

His  behavior,  so  contrary  to  the  proverbial  flippancy 
and  cruelty  of  Lord  Cornbury,  made  a  strong  impres- 


are   well   known,   my  lord;  and  I   will   be    boil  for 
Edward  Hastings  to  the  amount  of  all  I  am  worth." 

»  Away  with  him,  sergeant !"  shouted  Cornbury, 
stamping  with  his  feet,  and  clenching  his  fist  at  the 
guard,  as,  turning  from  the  old  man,  he  beheld  the 
weeping  Mietje  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  The 
sergeant  was  forced  to  obey,  and  hurried  off  his 
prisoner,  tearing  him  from  the  embrace  of  the 
Strict  command  was  issued   thai  he  should  have 


sioa  on  his  auditors,  who  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  j  communication  with  his  friends  unless  by  special  per- 
that  his  reputation  had   been  much  maligned.     Hast-     mission. 


THE     BRIDE    OF     GOWANUS. 
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Nicholas   renewed   his    appeal,   offering   a    large  i  might  prove  a  rough  goaler ;  but,  if  she  wished  to 


tftm  in  specie  as  security  for  the  appearance  of 
Edward. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Cortelyou,"  uttered  Cora- 
bury,  with  an  attempt  to  subdue  his  rage  ;  "  go  home 
with  your  daughter.  See,  sir,  she  needs  your 
attention." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  Mietje,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  Cortelyou's  friendly  neighbor. 


escape  from  the  captain's  surveillance,  relief  was  at 
any  moment  at  hand,  by  appealing  to  his  lordship. 
The  window  of  the  chamber  overlooked  the  court- 
yard of  the  fort,  by  which  means  she  became  aware 
that  her  friends  were  under  the  same  roof  with  herself. 
On  ringing  a  hand  bell  placed  for  her  use,  Amos  Jack- 
son answered  the  summons  by  unlocking  the  door, 
when  she  immediately  darted  down  stairs,  pursued  by 


His  lordship,  after  casting  round  the  room  a  glance,  '  the  captain.  The  sequel  is  already  known.  She  re- 
in which  mingled  haughtiness  and  embarrassment,  was  j  fused  to  reveal  what  Lord  Cornbury  said  to  her  in  the 
about  quitting  the  chamber,  when  his  departure  ap-  (  corridor,  and  her  father*  4»d  not  press  her  on  that  sab* 


peared  to  arouse  Mietje  from  her  deep  grief.  She 
ran  forward  to  stay  him, — in  her  agitation  placing  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  Lord  Cornbury  paused.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  features  underwent  a  marked  change — 
his  eyes  beamed  with  soft  passion,  as  though  the  pres- 
sure of  her  fingers  thrilled  bis  frame. 

«  Nay,  then — if  yon  will — but,  come  hither,1'  cried 
the  noble,  taking  her  hand,  and  leading  her  into  the 
oorridor,  "  there  is  but  one  way  to  save  him.  Recol- 
lect our  conversation  this  morning.      You  know  my 


ject. 

The  unhappy  Mietje  passed  a  miserable  night,  re- 
flecting on  the    imprisonment    of   Edward   and    the 


[  threats  of  the  governor.  She  did  uot  put  entire  faith 
I  in  Lord  Cornbury 'a  menace  against  the  life  of  her 
)  lover,  yet  the  recent  history  of  the  colony  proved  that 
even  life  was  not  sacred  against  the  caprices  of  arbi- 
trary power. 

On  the  morrow  Mietje  did  not  stir  from  the  house. 
She  waited,  with  intense  anxiety,  the  promised  ap- 


mind,  and  I  am  firm.     To-morrow  I  will  ride  slowly     pearance  of  Lord  Cornbury  ;  yet  with  firm  persuasion 
past  your  father's  farm ;    if    you  value    this   young  \  that  Edward's 


's  liberty  could  not  be  bought  dishonor- 


i 


ably. 

The  profligate  noble  did  not  fail  riding  past  the  dwel- 
ling, slackening  his  pace,  and  casting  a  wistful  eye  at 
the  house.  Mietje,  screened  from  view,  peered  from 
the  window,  and  trusting  to  Providence  for  her  lover's 
welfare  and  her  own,  suffered  the  voluptuary  to  pass 
without  sign  or  token.     After  a  short  interval  he   re- 


young 
scapegrace's  life,  appear  at  the  gate ;  if  not,  I  hold 
you  spurn  my  offer,  and — you  know  his  fate  !  Fare- 
well !" 

He  quitted  her  as  he  spoke.  His  words  were 
nnheared  save  by  the  party  to  whom,  they  were 
addressed,  but  she  was  observed  to  redden  deeply  and 
cast  eyes  on  the  floor. 

As  it  was  deemed  useless  by  Cortelyou  and  his  j  turned,  but  with  no  better  success, 
friend  to  attempt  further  intercession  that  day  in  be-  \  The  maiden's  contempt  angered  the  governor 
half  of  Hastings,  the  sorrowful  party  returned  to  J  excessively.  In  vain  did  Nicholas  Cortelyou  apply 
Gowanus.  At  home  Mietje  related,  that,  whilst  on  J  for  admission  to  see  his  friend,  the  request  was  denied, 
the  marsh,  she  was  suddenly  seised  by  armed  men,  [  The  prisoner  was  lodged  in  an  unwholesome  dungeon, 
-whs)  prevented  her  cries  being  heard  by  throwing  over  /.  deprived  of  the  solace  of  his  friends — even  of  air 
her  a  cloak,  in  which  state  she  was  borne  into  the  and  exercise  essential  to  health.  His  imprisonment 
boat.  Whilst  struggling  for  air,  for  she  was  nearly  j  was  commented  on  throughout  the  colony,  as  one  of 
suffocated,  a  stern  voice,  in  which  she  recognized  the  •  the  many  acts  of  the  governor  deserving  execration. 
tones  of  Amos  Jackson,  bade  her  rest  quiet;  that  if  j  Why  is  he  not  brought  to  trial?  was  the  universal 


•he  made  no  outcry,  no  violence  would  be  offered,  nor 
was  intended.  After  a  confinement  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  the  boat  stopped,  and  she  was  carried 
ashore  on  the  extreme  point  of  Red  Hook,  at  a  spot 
hidden    from    Gowanus  and  the  neighborhood  by  a 


the  sands,  in  charge  of  Amos  Jackson  and  a  confede 


rate.      Briefly,  he  gave  her  to  understand   that   resist-      the  midst  of  a  severe  snow-storm,  a  knock  was  heard 


ance  was  useless,  but  that  no  harm  should  befall  her 
provided  she  made  no  outcry  or  disturbance.  A  short 
distance  from  where  they  landed,  a  small  skiff  lay  on 
the  beach,  fastened  to  a  stake.  In  this  they  embarked, 
and  reached  safely  the  green  meadows  beneath  the 
(runs  of  the  fort.  They  were  admitted  by  the  sally- 
port into  the  fortress.     Mietje  was  borne  to  an  upper 
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chamber  in  a  handsome  edifice,  where,  after  a  dismal  '   arms  of  the  stranger.     It  was  Edward  Hastings. 


question.     Or  is  it  the  governor's  desire  that  he  should 
perish  in  his  cell?     Months  pased    away,  and    the 
opinion  became  general,  that  Edward  Hastings  could 
not  much  longer  survive  the  elose  imprisonment. 
Mietje  was  inconsolable,  and  her  father  was  scarcely 


high  bank  or  bluff.     The  pinnace  immediately  shot     less  affected,  believing  himself  the  origin  of  his  friend:s 
into  the  bay  toward  the  Narrows,  leaving  Mietje  on  j  calamity. 


One  morning,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  in 


at  the  door.  Believing  it  to  proceed  from  a  wayfarer, 
Nicholas  hastened  to  admit  the  applicant.  The  door 
was  opened,  and  a  young  man,  pale,  attenuated,  and 
feeble,  entered.  Nicholas  knew  him  not,  but  the 
stranger  momently  grasped  his  hand,  and  passed  on. 
A  loud  scream  followed,  and  Cortelyou,  entering  his 
parlor,  beheld    Mietje    insensible,   supported    in    the 


slolitude  of  an  hour  or  more,  she  received  a  visit  from 
Lord  Cornbury.  He  offered  no  rudeness  or  violence, 
but  finding  that  she  paid  no  heed  to  his  cajoleries  and 
protestations,  left  her  with  the  intimation,  that  she  was 
under  the  charge  of  his  friend  Amos  Jackson,  who 


The  loud  and  manifold  complaints  of  the  colony, 
at  length  aroused  the  attention  of  Queen  Anne.  She 
despatched  to  New  York  a  more  worthy  governor, 
who,  on  arrival,  finding  no  specific  charge  against 
Hastings,  ordered  his  immediate  liberation. 


SONG    OF    THE    MADMAN. 


BT      KATE      CLKAVELAND. 


It  wu  summer  !  it  was  summer ! 

The  green  eaiih  was  gay ; 
The  wild  buds  and  blossoms 

Sprang  up  in  our  way  : 
And  the  leaves  lay  together 

Upon  their  young  boughs, 
And  whispered,  like  lovers, 

When  breathing  their  vows : — 
And  I  whispered  with  them, 

And  shouted  in  glee, 
As  the  breeze  fluttered  lightly 

From  blossom  to  tree  : — 
For  I  rode  on  its  pinions, 

And  mounted  in  air, — 
My  kingdom,  fair  FreeJom— 

My  bondman,  Despair ! 

What  feverish  joy  then  rushed  over  my  soul, 
As  deeply  I  drank  from  a  rosy-wreathed  bowl  ;— 
The  strength  of  the  whirlwiud  I  held  in  my  hand. 
And  longed  to  kneel  down  on  the  white,  shelly  strand, 
And  hurl  back  the  waves  as  they  leaped  to  the  shore, 
Or  play  with  the  ocean,  and  mimic  its  roar  ! 

I  was  mad  !    I  was  mad  :  but  they  knew  it  not  then, 
For  I  laughed  and  dweoureed  witli  their  wise,  prudent  men, 
And  knell  at  the  feel  of  the  sirens  of  song, 
But  I  yelled  with  delight  as  I  stole  from  the  Throng, 
For  I  knew  I  deceived  them,  with  word  and  with  smile- 
That  they  bowed  in  their  pride  to  insanity's  wile ! 
I  was  mad !    I  was  mad  !  but  my  spirit  was  gay  ; 
I  rode  with  the  wind  through  the  long  summer  day, 
For  I  followed  a  demon  wherever  he  lej, 
And  at  midnight— at  midnight ! — wc  danced  with  the  dead  ! 

Oh  !  a  host  of  white  things,  with  their  hideous  charms, 
Come  and  rock  me  at  eve  in  their  skeleton  arms ; 
They  shriek  in  my  ear — and  then  laugh  at  my  pain, 
While  their  fierce,  scorching  eyes  burn  deep  in  my  brain. 


c  Then  we  hurry  away  through  the  damp,  , „ 

]  And  rouse  up  the  ghosts  in  the  merry  churchyard 


J 


\ 


\ 


Ha,  ha,  ha !  come  along 

With  the  death-dance  and  song ; — 
Thus  I  sing  to  my  merry,  merry  crew, 

We  have  brave  time  o'  nights 

By  the  bright  charael- lights, 
As  we  tread  down  the  turf  and  the  dew  ! 

I  will  show  you  the  spot  where  a  maiden  sleeps, 
For  the  long  grass  is  greenest  there, 

And  over  her  head,  a  willow,  willow  weeps, 
Like  a  mourner  in  deep  despair  '. 

Oh  !  they  laid  her  low, 

With  her  young  bosom's  snow, 
When  the  hoar  frost  was  white  on  the  ground, 

When  the  winds,  bleak  and  cold, 

And  the  trees,  dark  and  old, 
Were  moaning  and  shrieking  around. 

Bnt  the  spring  stole  along, 

And  the  robin's  blithe  s^ug 
Floated  out  through  the  churchyard's  gloom : 

Then  the  young  violets?  came 

And  wove  her  sweet  name, 
With  their  blossoms  above  her  tomb. 

They  said  that  she  loved^that  she  perished  with  grvei', 
I  know  she  was  mad  !  and  that  death  was  relief: 
We  are  wedded  !  we  are  wedded !  by  our  nnduess  alked, 
And  I  pine  to  fall  asleep  by  my  beautiful  bride. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  come  along  ! 

With  the  death-dance  and  song ; 
Thus  I  sing  to  my  merry,  merry  crew  ;— 

We  have  brave  time  o*  nights, 

By  the  bright  charnel  lights, 
As  we  tread  down  the  turf  and  the  dew : 
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Wet  with  the  tears  which  evening  weeps, 
The  closing  flower  conceals  her  breast ; 

Secure  the  vernal  warbler  sleeps, 
The  voice  of  love  and  joy  supprest. 

Ere  long  shall  night  assume  her  sway, 
Reposing  nature  on  her 
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Blot  the  last  purple  flush  of  day- 
Dissolve  the  twilight's  lingering  charm. 

And  thus  the  transient  joy*  of  life, 
Fade  on  attention's  sober  eye, 

'Till  vexed  no  more  with  varying  strife, 
Man  learns  to  slumber  or  to  die. 


LE    SAULT. 


A   LEGEND   OF    THE    WALHONDING 


BY      HENBT      D.      COOKS. 

"  Now  the  day 
Of  sacrifice  approach'd — 

But  from  that  horrid  scene  • 

The  Maiden  stole. 

It  was  an  awful  height 
For  dizzy  fear  to  contemplate  ; 

From  the  frightful  cliffs — 
She  vanished !" — Tbaits  op  the  Aborigines. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  In-  (  yet  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  injuries  received 
dian  nomenclature,  the  fact  of  the  appellations  of  <  from  the  whites,  and  it  wanted  but  little  of  the 
almost  every  thing,  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  \  spirit  of  this  noble  chief,  to  convince  them  that 
owing  their  origin  to  tradition  or  seme  other  local  cir-  \  the  scenes  they  had  once  witnessed  were  about  to 
cumstance,  is  perfectly  familiar.  Those  traditions,  \  be  renewed, — to  rouse  their  passion  to  the  highest  pitch 
however,  are  known  to  but  few,  and  with  these  few  ;  of  revengeful  desire.  They  eagerly  joined  the 
they  perish.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  I  league ;  and  they  gave  fearful  testimony  of  the  faith 
aboriginal  name  of  one  of  the  principal  streams  in  the  ',  with  which  they  kept  their  pledge. 
eastern  section  of  Ohio,  that  this  veritable  legend  is  !  The  winter  of  170*2  passed  away,  without  even  the 
written.  •  ordinary  indication  of  approaching  danger  from   the 

The  policy  of  the  French  government  and  its  i  aborigines,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  settle- 
agents,  during  their  occupancy  of  the  country  round  <  ments  were  lulled  into  a  fearful  security,  when  the 
the  Lakes,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  so  concilia-  <  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  ushered  in  horror  and 
tory  and  pacific,  that  the  transfer  of  their  rights  to  )  dismay.  So  secretly  were  the  plans  of  Pontiac  laid, 
his  Majesty  of  Great  Britan,  was  viewed  by  the  !  that  the  first  intimation  of  his  confederacy  and  its  de- 
various  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  it,  not  only  with  (  signs,  were  given  to  the  astonished  whisss  by  the 
surprise,  but  with  feelings  rather  inimical  towards  their  j  capture  and  massacre  of  several  of  their  posts,  and  the 
now  rulers  and  neighbors.     The  conduct  of  the  British  \  investment  of  Detroit. 

traders  and  settlers,  already  established  on  the  shores  j       The  operations  of  the  Delaware*  were  assigned  by 

of  the  "  Salt  Lake,"  was  not  most  calculated  to  win  ;  Pontiac  to  another  and  distant  part  in  the  great  enter- 

the  esteem  or  friendship  of  those  native  tenants  of  the  |  prise, — that  of  harassing  the  march  of  reinforcements 

forest,  -whom  they  bad  dispossessed ;  and  the  cupidity  t.  to  the  British  from  the  western  section  of  the  colony 

and   injustice  of    the    whites,   often   aroused    in   the  ;  of  the   "  Long  Knives."       In   the  execution   of  this 

savages  those  feelings  of  anger  and   revenge,  which  -  scheme,  the  distresses  endured  by  the  settlers"  on  the 

were  seized  upon,  with  singular  tact  and  judgment,  by  >  verge  of  civilization,  were  horrid  in  the  extreme.  The 

more  than  one   master  spirit  of  the    children  of  the  •  attacks  of  the    Indians  were  generally  made   in  the 

wilderness.     At  the   head  of  the**,  not  only  in  rank,  '  night,  and  with  cunning  and  caution  so  truly  savage, 

but  in   talent  and  sagacity,  was  Pontiac,  a  bold  and  J  that  none  escaped  death  or  captivity. 

fearless  Ottawa   chief.      By  his   spirited   and   restless  ''        Among  those  who  had   fallen  a  prey  to  one  of  the 

exertions,  his  fascinating  and  commanding  eloquence,  \  war-parties,  then  on  its  retreat,  was  a  young  female, 

an  extensive  and  terriblo  confederacy  was  formed  among     in  age,  not  far  from   twenty  years,  and   of  uncommon 

tlie    Indians,  without  regard   to   nation,  which,  at  his  \  beauty    of  face    and    form.       She   alone,   of  a    large 

flri^nal,  was  to  burst  upon  the  "  pale  faced"  intruders.  '  domestic  circle,  had  escaped  the  summary  vengeance 

and    sweep  them,  with  remorseless   vengeance,  from  \  of  the  Delawares,  yet  she  remained  a  captive  orphan 

every  hold  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  \  among  the  murderers  of  her  relatives  and  friends.     It 

Of  the    number  who   became  participants   in  this  j  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  detailed  account 

daring  and  patriotic  scheme,  was  the  remnant  of  the  {  of  the  miseries  of  the  captives  during  a  tedious  and 

Lienni  Lena  pi,  or  Delawares ;  a  tribe  formerly  fierce  '  wearisome  retreat.      As  the  oaptors  approached  their 

and  powerful,  and,  though  now  diminished  in  numbers,  '  village  with  their  prisoners,  the  war-cry  of    victory 

of  fearless  and  undaunted  courage.     They  had  chosen  !  rung  shrill  and  loud  through  the  deep  forests — and  in 

a*iew  their  hunting-grounds,   on    the   borders    of    the  <  an  instant  it  was  answered  by  the  friends  who  rushed 

M uskingnm,  or  DeerVeye,   and  its  tributaries,  and  I  forward  to  meet  them,  with  gesticulations  of  wild  and 

were  dwelling  in  peace  and  apparent   security,  when  J  frantic  exultation.      But  these  feelings  gradually  sub*i- 

Pontiac    came    among  them.       Their  feelings    were  ;  ded,  as  the  female   members  of  the  tribe   sought  for, 
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aid   found  not,  fathers,   brothers,   and   lovers,  whose  /  southern  base,  and  capable  of  an   easy-  and  firm  d>- 


f->rm*  were  mouldering  far  beyond  the  encampment 
they  wore  wont  to  cheer  and  protect.  Burning  with 
revenge,  they  sought  the  band  of  shuddering  captives ; 


fence,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  itself, 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  crossing  a  deep  and  impetu- 
ous rush  ef  waters.      The   appearance   of  the    place 


and  many  a  wretch,  bound  and  defenceless,  felt,  in  has  so  much  changed,  during  the  last  eighty  years, 
their  assaults,  a  foretaste  of  the  tortures  which  their  j  that  it  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  recognized  by  the 
persecutors  would  not  fail  to  inflict.  The  authority  of  ,  description  which  we  have  given, 
the  old  men  and  sachemn,  however,  succeeded  in  \ '  But,  to  return  to  our  legend.  The  sun  had  scarcely 
saving  the  prisoners  from  further  injury,  and  they  were  j  risen  above  the  dark  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  lodges, 
conducted  to  a  place  of  temporary  security  un.il  the  S  when  the  council  of  old  men,  and  those  whose  deeds 


council  haJ  decided  upon  their  fate.  s  gave  them   a  just  claim  to  the   honor,  assembled  in 

The  young  female,  having  swooned  from  alarm  and  j  front  of  the  rude  shelter  in  which  the  young  female 
exhaustion,  was  carried,  senseless,  into  the  wigwam  \  was  confined,  and  a  signal  was  given  by  an  agtJ 
of  the  chiefs  mother,  and  watchfully  guarded  from  all  <  sachem  that  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  forth. 
communication  with  any  member  of  the  captured  party.  ]  Slowly  and   unshackled,  the  unfortunate    rangers  ap- 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  our  heroine,  when  she  <  peared,  and  saw,  with  the  instinct  that  a  frontier  rest- 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  painful  and  hopeless  situa-  <  dence  had  given  them,  the  post  before  them,  and  a 
tion,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  describe.  In  an  agony  I  Ion;;,  curving  avenue  of  savages,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  feeling,  she  knelt  upon  the  ground,  and,  in  silence,  <  all  a^es,  anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  they  should 
with  uplifted  hands,  and  tearless  tremblings,  implored  .  start  for  the  goal.  Casting  a  look  of  defiance  upoa 
that  mercy  of  her  God  which  she  dared  not  expect  {  their  enemies,  the  prisoners  started  on  their  dread- 
from  man.  No  word  faltered  from  her  tongue,  and  <  ful  race.  All  but  one  poor  youth,  who  sank  from 
her  face  was  as  marble,  in  paleness,  while  her  eyes  j  terror  and  weakness,  reached  the  post,  bleeding, 
were  turned  towards  heaveu,  yet  there  was  that  in  her  j  but  as  yet  secure.  Of  their  individual  fate,  after 
manner  which  forced  her  guard  to  respect  her  sorrows  )  this  fearful  trial,  it  is  not  our  purpose,  particularly,  to 
and  religion.  She  rose  from  her  suppliant  posture,  j  speak.  Some  were  adopted  into  the  tribe  to  replace 
and  felt  within  her  that  Peace  which  lie  has  promised  j  a  lest  warrior  or  hunter,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
those  who  call  upon  him.  '<  expired,  in  fearful  agonies,  at  the  stake.      That  Being. 

A  brilliant  September  morning  dawned  upon  the  j  whose  mercy  the  orphan  girl  had  implored,  in  the  hoar 
sleepless  lids  of  the  captives.  So  far  from  allaying  j  of  her  distress,  and  who  "  tempers  the  wind  to  ths 
the  rage  of  the  Indians,  the  few  hours  of  the  past  j  shorn  lamb,*'  bad  listened  to  the  cry  of  innocence, 
night  but  whetted  more  keenly  their  thirst  for  ven-  j  and  she  was  sjiared  the  fate  so  many  of  her  friends 
geance  on  their  white  prisoners.  were  doomed  to  endure.     A  young  Indian  female,  the 

I  lad  not  the  minds  of  the  unfortunate  captives  been  j  daughter  of  the  chief  to  whose  charge  she  had  beea 
so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  dangers  surrounding  them,  >  entrusted,  rushed  into  the  council,  and  throwing  her 
they  would  have  found,  in  the  scenery  around  and  <  arms  round  the  object  of  their  deliberations,  claimed 
where  the  encampment  stood,  nature  and  her  beauties,  .  her  as  her  sister,  to  fill  the  place  of  one  who  had  died 


suflicient^io  have  elicited  their  warmest  admiration. 
In  the  choice  of  a  residence,  the  aborigines  have  ever 
shown  themselves    actuated   by  no   mere  motives  of 


\ 


during  the  excursion  of  her  friends.  With  much  opposi- 
tion, her  claims  were  recognised,  and  the  trembling  cap- 
tive led  away  by  her  gratified  and  joyful  preserver. 


security  and  support.  The  spot  occupied  by  this  branch  )  The  untiring  attentions  of  her  protectress, 
of  the  tribe,  was  on  the  northern  or  right  bank  of  '  naive  aflection  would  have  done  honor  to  civilization, 
the  river,  whose  traditional  history  we  are  recording,  1  were  exerted  to  wean  her  from  her  sorrow.  To  the 
about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  a  level  \  blandishments  of  one  as  young  and  artless  as  herself, 
and  fertile  prairie,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  j  it  was  impossible  for  her  nature  to  be  insensible  ;  and, 
could    reach.      Behind,  and    to  the    east   and   west,  I  though  a  secret  and  burning  desire   of  revisiting  the 


towered  tall  and   graceful  sycamores,  between  whose 
heads  curled  the  blue  smoke  of  the  wigwams  beneath  ; 


friends  of  her  infancy,  still  clung  round  her  heart,  y«* 
she   had   prudence   enough  to  veil    this,  and   appear 


in  front  rolled  the   rapid   and  clear  river, — emerging  1  satisfied,  and  even  pleased  with  her  condition. 


from  the  forests  beyond,  and  impetuously  hurrying  on- 
ward, till  lost  in  its  serpentine  meandering*,  it  disap- 
peared from  view.     Glancing  here  and  there  on  its 


A  dreary  winter  liad  passed,  and  spring  was  once 
more  spreading  her  garniture  over  creation.  The 
Delawares  were  convinced   that   their   adopted  meat* 


chrystal  bosom,  now  hid  in  the  morning  mist,  and  now  $  bers  were  reconciled  to  their  situation,  and  prepared 
unshrouded,  rode  the  light  and  graceful  canoes  of  the  j  for  another  attack  upon  the  settlements  of  the  frontiers, 
savages, — busily  engaged  in  seeking  in  its  waters  the  j  keeping  a  vijilant  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the 
luxuries  of  thoir  early  repast.  Beyond  this,  and  on  I  whites.  From  the  moment  of  their  adoptioa,  the 
the  opposite  bank,  rose,  in  frowning  solitude,  a  tall  j  «  Long  Knives"  had  been  concerting  a  well-laid  plan 
and  perpsndicular  rock,  whose  lamellated  structure  s  of  effecting  their  escape ;  and  to  avoid  the  too  certain 
was  washed  by  the  foaming  current  of  the  confined  (  consequences  that  would  ensue,  should  only  a  portion 
and  impetuous  stream,  and  whose  nuinmit  was  covVred  \  succeed,  to  those  who  remained,  it  was  determined 
with  the  thick  and  luxuriant  growth  of  a  western  soil.  <  that  all  should  make  the  attempt  As  soon  as  the 
Its  elevation  was  so  considerable,  and   the  prospect  j  war-party  had   taken  their  departure,  they  proceeded 


from  its  insulated  terrace  so  extensive,  that,  on  the 
front  side,  it  was  secure  from  attack ;  while  near  the 
river,  its  only  accessible  approach  was  by  a  narrow 
and  precipitous  path,  that  wound  from  its  eastern  and 


at  once  to  put  their  schemes  into  execution,  and  seised 
the  occasion  of  a  general  hunt  by  the  great  part  of 
the  tribe,  as  the  most  opportune  period  for  a  aucces*f«d 
trial.     They  who  remained  in  the  camp,  were  to  join 
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those  of  the  hunting  party,  in  a  given  time,  at  a  place 
remote  from  the  usual  trail,  to  avoid  mepting  the  re- 
turn of  the  warriors,  or  any  straggling  bands. 

But  their  operations,  though  conducted  with  great 
caution,  were  not  so  secretly  managed  as  to  eseapo 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  young  Indian  girl ;  and  she 
was  not  at  a  loss  in  arriving  at  the  object  of  their  fre- 
quent and  stolen  meetings.  But  she  concealed  her 
thoughts  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  while  she  labored 
with  the  most  assiduous  kindness,  and  by  her  winning 
manners,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  young  maiden  to  the 
fact  of  having  penetrated  their  hazardous  enterprise, 
and  to  induce  'her,  by  unceasing  attentions,  to  remain 
and  comfort  the  sister  who  had  rescued  her  from  the 
most  cruel  death. 

The  affectionate  gratitude  of  the   captive  had  won 
upon  the  heart  of  the  artless  savage  ;  and  so  vigilant 
and  fearful  of  separation  had  her  discovery  made  her, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  adopted   sister  to  shun 
her  sight,  or  to   ramble   without   her  society.      This 
was  an  unexpected  impediment ;  but  as  such  an  oppor- 
tunity would  not   soon   recur,  were  the  present   one 
lost,  it  was  resolved,  since  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
otherwise,  to  make  her  a  party,  though  an  unwilling 
one,  to    their    schemes.      To    this    arrangement    the 
maiden  acceded  more  readily,  as  continued  and  recip- 
rocal kindnesses  had  endeared  the  females  to  each  other. 
We  pass  over  the  minutke  of  the   attempt ;  be  it 
enough  to  say,  they  effected  their  escape  unperceived, 
hot  had  the  mortification  of  finding  their  friends  absent 
from  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous.      This  occur- 
rence subjected  them  to  the  necessity  of  a  halt,  incom- 
patible with  their  safety,  in  so  urgent  a  case,  and  the 
fears  they  entertained  were  but  too  surely  and  painfully 
realized.      The  second  night  after  their  arrival  at  this 
spot,  they  were  suddenly  surprised   by  their  enemies, 
and  surrounded  by  such  numbers,  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.       Yet  the     struggle   which   ensued  was  so 
firrce  and  determined,  that  but  three  of  the  prisoners, — 
of   whom    the    maiden   was   one, — survived.      These 
were  coudjeted  back  to  the  camp,  amid  such  demon- 


strations of  savage  triumph,  as  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fate  to  which  they  would  be  condemned. 

The  morning  sun  fixed  their  doom,  and  on  the 
precipice  facing  the  encampment,  which  we  have 
already  described,  they  were  to  meet  their  horrid  fate. 
The  pinioned  forms  of  the  wretched  prisoners  were 
hurried,  amidst  shouts  of  derision,  from  the  canoes, 
up  the  path  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
Here  three  deep  and  narrow  holes  in  the  earth,  and  heaps 
of  brush-wood  and  faggots,  which  had  been  collected 
there  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  met  the  eyes  of  the 
whites.  Aghast  and  dismayed,  the  men  sunk  to  the 
earth,  unable  to  contemplate  these  dreadful  prepara- 
tions for  their  sacrifice  ;  but  the  unfortunate  girl  stood 
calm  and  motionless,  though  an  ashy  paleness  spread 
itself  over  her  countenance,  and  drove  the  crimson  of 
youth  from  her  cheek.  She  stood  with  her  Lands 
clasped,  and  her  eyes  raised  toward*  heaven,  in  silent 
supplication  and  prayer,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
pit  destined  to  receive  her.  But  she  saw  not,  nor 
heeded,  the  eager  haste  with  which  the  savages  con- 
signed the  bodies  of  her  friends  to  their  horrid  tombs, 
hiding  all  in  eartV  save  their  heads,  around  which  the 
Maggots  were  piled  in  small  and  scattered  quanti- 
ties; so  that  the  victims,  in  addition  to  their  own 
sufferings,  might  witness  the  last  agonies  of  their 
friends.  The  despairing  cry  of  the  sufferers,  rising 
loud  and  clear  above  the  surrounding  tumult,  when  the 
blazing  brand  was  applied  to  the  piles  around  them, 
roused  the  poor  girl  to  a  sense  of  her  situation.  With 
sudden  and  superhuman  energy,  she  burst  from  tho 
multitude,  and  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  A 
leap, — a  fluttering  in  the  air, — a  sullen  and  heavy 
plash, — and  the  waters  of  jhc  river,  closing  above  her 
head,  hid  from  the  sight  of  her  disappointed  and 
astonished  persecutors,  the  form  of  the  hapless  maiden ! 

Thus  ends  the  legend.  If  we  have  failed  in  doing 
justice  to  the  subject,  we  have,  at  least,  been  faithful 
to  the  traditional  history  of  the  Walhonlinu  ok. 
Wuite  Woman  Rivek. 


SONNET    FROM    PETRARCH. 


BY     IA1T     O.     WILIS. 


"  Apollo,  s'ancoT  vive  Q  bel  desio." 


Ir  thou,  Apollo,  still  dost  sadly  pine 

Of  love  that  filled  thee  at  Thessalia's  stream, 

If  yet  those  golden  tresses  are  not  thine ; — 

Passing  by  years  forgotten  as  a  dream, 

'Mid  chilling  sloth,  and  ignorance  nvwt  profound, 

Which,  while  thy  face  was  hidden  still  endured, 

With  safety  now  the  sacred  tree  surround, 


By  which  thou  first,  I  afterwards,  was  lured, 
And  by  that  hope,  so  cherished  and  so  dear, 
That  bore  ihee  up,  and  made  thy  cares  seem  light, 
Chase  dark  impressions  from  the  atmosphere — 
And  so  may  both  behold  a  wond'rous  sight, 
Our  lady  sitting  down,  in  all  her  charms, 
Shading  herself  with  her  own  taper  arms  ! 


\. 


DONA   INEZETTA;   OR,   THE   DUKE'S   DAUGHTER 


A     TALE     OF     SPAIN. 


'BY     PROFESSOR     J.     R.     I  N  G  R  A  H  A  M  . 


"  I  oak  not  for  honor,  1  ask  not  for  fame, 

1  ask  but  a  true  heart  that  knoweth  love's  flame." 


There  dwelt,  in  an  old- fashioned  castle,  not  many 
leagues  from  Madrid,  a  certain  nobleman  of  Spain, 
called  Don  Diego,  Duke  of  Arvalez.  Don  Diego  was 
descended  from  the  oldest  families  of  the  realm,  his 
ancestors  having  been  hidalgos  since  the  departure  of 
the  Moors  under  Boabdil.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
warlike  race,  this  of  the  Arvalez,  and  Don  Diego 
himself  had  won  a  distinguished  name  as  a  soldier. 
But  the  wars  ended,  and  Spain,  being  at  peace,  the 
Duke  returned  to  his  castle  to  solace  himself  in  the 
society  of  his  daughter,  the  Dona  Inezetta. 

This  maiden  was  his  only  child ;  and,  as  her 
mother  having  died  when  the  lovely  Inezetta  was  very 
young,  the  bereaved  widower  turned  the  channel  of 
his  affections  into  the  bosom  of  his  daughter.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  Dona  Inezetta  was,  without  excep- 
tion, the  loveliest  maiden  in  all  Spain.  The  Duke 
had  lavished  upon  her  every  advantage,  and,  in  person, 
superintended  an  education  that  was  not  excelled  by 
that  of  the  king's  daughters*  She  had  the  first  mas- 
ters in  the  kingdom,  in  music,  painting,  riding,  waltz- 
ing, in  foreign  languages,  and  all  arts  and  sciences 
then  taught  to  high-born  ladies.  She  grew  up  in 
great  seclusion,  nevertheless,  her  father  suffering  her 
neither  to  go  abroad  nor  to  visit  Madrid.  The  fame 
of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  at  length  reached 
the  court,  and  one  morning  as  the  Duke  was  about  to 
ride  forth  with  his  daughter,  and  a  train  of  attendants,  to 
hunt,  a  courier  arrived  in  sight,  when,  seeing  the 
party,  he  stopped,  and  sounding  his  horn  thrice  three 
times,  again  spurred  down  the  slope  towards  the 
gate. 

"  Three  times  three  !"  cried  the  Duke,  as  he  threw 
his  heavy  body,  for  he  was  the  fattest  Duke  in  Spain, 
across  his  saddle.  "  That  is  a  king's  courier,  by 
Santiago  !  Hold  rein,  Lopez  !  let  -  u*  await  his 
coming  !" 

The  courier,  who  was  habited  in  a  green  jacket 
under  a  scarlet  short  cloak,  and  wore  upon  his  head  a 
crimson  cap,  now  riding  up,  alighted  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  Duke,  and  casting  his  rein  to  a  page,  approached 
the  Duke,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  billet,  handed 
it  to  him  with  a  low  bow. 

"  From  the  king  !"  said  the  Duke,  as*  he  glanced  at 
the  seal.  "  Hath  war  broke  forth  again,  sir  courier, 
that  the  king  hath  sent  for  me  ?" 

«  All  is  at  peace,  in  Madrid,  my  lord  Duke." 

"  Let  us  see,  then,  what  this  purports,"  said  the  old 
noble,  breaking  the  seal,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
contents.  "  Eh  !  By  the  mass  !  This  is  for  thee, 
girl,"  he  added,  smiling,  and  turning  to  Dona  Inezetta, 
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■  who,  in  all  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  was  seated  upoa 
'■  her  palfrey  near  him :  beauty  which  was  so  remark- 
able, that  the  youthful  courier  could  scarcely  keep  his 
eyes  from  her. 

"For  me,  mon  padre!"  she  exclaimed,  "with  de- 
light. <<  Oh,  how  rejoiced  I  am,  at  last  to  get  a 
letter  from  somebody  !  It  is  the  first  I  ever  had  is 
my  life !" 

"  I  should  hope  it  was,  girl ;  letters  are  dangerous 
things — very  dangerous  things  for  maidens  to  have  to 
do  with.  I  should  hope  you  had  never  seen  a  letter 
in  your  life.  But  I  dare  say  you  M  had  many  a  one, 
if  I  had  uot  kept  such  watch  and  ward  against  the 
gallants.  And  now  you  see  what  comes  of  keeping 
you  away  from  the  world's  eyes  !  Here  is  a  letter 
in  especial  from  the  king  to  me.  and  I  dare  say  this 
other  one  within  it  is  from  the  Queen,  addressed  to 
thee !" 

«•  Praj,  then,  father,  let  me  read  it." 

"  Nay,  hear  the  king's  first.  I  will  read  it.  Ye 
villains  round,  doff  hats  while  the  king's  letter  is 
read  out !" 

The  retainers  respectfully  lifted  their  hats  aad 
bonnets,  and  the  Duke  began,  Dona  Inezetta,  leaning 
forward  in  her  saddle,  peeping  over  his  shoulder : — 

"  To  our  Beloved  Cousin,  Diego  of  Alvarez — Gbketikg  : 

"  Whereas,  it  having  come  to  our  ears  that  you  have  a  fair 
daughter,  of  rare  beauty,  and  wonderful  accomplishroenbs 
shut  up  from  the  world's  eyes,  like  a  precious  jewel  in  a 
casket,  we  do,  herewith,  signify  our  royal  pleasure  that 
you  present  her  before  us  within  ten  days,  that  we  may. 
with  our  own  eyes,  judge  if  rumor  hath  spoken  truth  looen- 
ing  her  charms  ana  graces. 

"  Your  lovinir,  cousin, 

,;  FXBDUf  AND,  TOT  Kot&." 

Ere  the  Duke  had  finished  aloud  the  letter,  the 
quicker  glances  of  the  maiden  had  run  over  the  lines, 
and  taken  in  their  sense.  Glowing  blushes  of  pride 
and  pleasure  mantled  her  cheeks  at  this  good  news, 
for  she  had  long  been  sighing  to  visit  the  capital,  of 
which  she  had  heard  and  read  such  delightful  ac- 
counts. 

« Tore  God,  daughter,"  said  the  Duke,  as  be 
finished  the  letter,  "  this  is  an  honor  done  both  me 
and  thee.  The  king  must  be  obeyed.  We  must, 
next  Wednesday,  start  for  Madrid." 

"  Oh,  I  do  thank  the  good  king,  father  '." 

"  I  dare  say.  Never  a  maiden  yet  reached  six- 
teen—" 

"I  am  full  seventeen,  dear  father." 

"  Well,  seventeen.     Never  maiden  reached  seven- 
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teeo,  who  wished  not,  prayed  not,  that  she  might  Me 
Madrid.  Well,  the  king  must  be  obeyed.  I  must 
go  to  court,  and,  I  dare  swear,  the  king  means  to  look 
-  you,  oat  a  husband.  You  shall  wed  none  less  than 
the  Infanta,  Don  Carlos,  who  is  now  two  and  twenty, 
and  the  handsomest  man  in  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
bravest  prince  in  Europe." 

Dona  Inezetta  blushed,  and  then  a  shade  of  anxiety 
passed  across  her  beautiful  face.  Some  thought,  it 
would  seem,  had  suddenly  risen  to  her  mind  with  her 
father's  words,  and  troubled  her. 

"  Pray,  father,  let  me  see  the  letter  which  is  in- 
scribed to  me." 

"It  bears  the  queen's  seal,  and,  from  the  delicate 
writing  upon  it,  must  have  been  written  with  her  own 
hand,  for  she  is  as  fair  a  penwoman  as  any  clerk  of 
Cordova-     What  says  our  royal  mistress  ?" 
"  I  will  read  it,  father.     It  begins : — 
"  Sweet  daughter  and  gentle  friend  ! — " 
"  That  is  like  the  good  queen.     She  is  a  mother  to 
all  the  maidens  in  her  realm,"  said  the  Duke,  with 
emotion.     "  Read." 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  beauty  of  person  and 
charms  of  mind,  and  haire  resolved  that  the  Duke, 
your  father,  is  doing  all  Spain  injustice,  in  converting, 
as  it  were,  Alvarez  castle  into  a  nunnery,  and  himself 
into  an  abbot" 

"  I'  faith,  the  queen  is  merry,"  said  the  Duke. 
"  Bat,  go  on." 

"  I,  therefore,  jdi*  the  king  in  the  request  that  you 
speedily  leave  juror  retirement,  and  honor  our  court 
with  your  presence.     There  is  the  greatest  curiosity 
to  see  you,  among  the  cavaliers,  and  also,  with  the  j 
ladies,  who,  having  heard  that  you  will  eclipse  them 
all,  desire  to  have  it  tested  by  yonr  appearing.  Please, 
therefore,  sweet  daughter,  come  to  Madrid,  that  we 
may  behold  you  and  love  you.     It  shall  be  our  plea- 
sure, also,  to  find  you  a  husband  worthy  your  rank 
and  beauty.  <»  Isabella,  Reina." 

"  This  is  great  honor  to  us,  daughter,"  said  the 
Duke.  <*  I  heartily  thank  the  good  king  and  queen ; 
but,  i'  faith,  it  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  giving  you 
up  to  a  husband.  But,  much  as  I  love  you,  I  will 
not  let  my  weak  fondness  step  between  you  and  your 
happiness  ;  all  maids  will  marry." 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  Dona  Inezetta,  whose  cheeks 
had  lost  color  since  she  had  done  reading  the  queen's 
letter,  "I  do  not  wish  to  marry.  If  going  to  the 
court  cannot  be  without  a  husband  given  me  by  the 
queen,  I  never  wish  to  behold  Madrid." 

"  Thou  art  a  good  girl,  to  love  thy  father  better 
than  lover  or  husband." 

"  Nay,  I — but — "  here  the  maiden  stopped,  con- 
fused, and  looked  as  if  she  did  not  deserve  altogether 
he  praise  conveyed  in  her  father's  words 

«  But  you  are  a  good  girl.  I  will  not,  however, 
tt&nd  in  the  way  of  a  proper  husband.  But  he  must 
>e  worthy  of  you.  He  must  be  of  equal  rank  and 
irealth,  and  honorable  in  name  and  descent.  By  the 
ii&ss  !  I  cannot  think  of  one  man  in  all  Spain,  under 
>on  Carlos,  that  I  would  wed  you  to." 

"  Tk>  not  speak  of  this,  dear  father,"  she  said, 
idly.  <<  If  you  please,  I  would  rather  not  ride  forth 
lis  morning.  I  am  not  well,  and  will  retire  awhile 
>  my  chamber." 

11 


"  If  we  are  to  go  to  Madrid  to  soon,  we  shall  have 
little  time  for  sports.     We  have  much  preparation  to 
make.     So  we  will  have  the  hunt  stayed.     Lopez, 
put  up  the   horses  and  hounds,  and  you,  Juan,  take 
care  of  the  king's  courier,  and  see  that  he  and  hie 
horse  lack   nothing.     Sir  courier,  by  and   by,  when 
you  are  ready  to  depart,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  billet  for  the  king's  majesty.     How  odd,"  added 
the  Duke,  as  he  returned  slowly  and  thoughtfully  into 
his  hall,  <<  how  odd  that  such  news  as  this  from  court 
should  have  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  child. 
Other  maids  would  have  gone  mad  outright  with  joy, 
while  Inez  looks  sad,  and  seemed  ready  to  weep.     It 
is,  I  dare  say,  because  she  fears  that  we  may  be  sepa- 
rated.    She  looks   upon  a  husband  (Cor  it  was  this 
word  in  the  queen's  letter  that  paled  her  cheek  most,) 
as  a  sort  of  monster,  who  is  to  tear  her  away  from  my 
bosom,  where  she  has  nestled  since  she  was  an  infant. 
Well,  poor  child,  she  shall  not  be  led  to  do  any  thing 
she  don't  wish  to  do.     If  she  loves  me,  I  will  stand 
by  her.     But,  surely,  these  letters  are  a  great  honor, 
and  a  father  ought  to  be  proud  that  his  daughter's 
fame  hath  reached  so  far.     But  who  of  the  court  hath 
seen  her  ?     Faith,  I  know  not ;  she  hath  never  seen  a 
gallant  in  gold  and  scarlet  that  I  know  of.     I  have 
kept  them  aloof  from  my  gates  as  I  would  a  wolf. 
Perhaps  the  rumor  of  her  beauty  ha&  gone  from  her 
attendants,  and  so  from  lip  to  ear,  till  it  hath  reached 
the  king's.     Ho,  varlets,  bestir  you  here  !     Know  you 
not  your  master  is  going,  forthwith,  to  court?     I  must 
have  new  finery,  and  my   room  well  furnished,  or 
'fore  God !  these  gay  popinjays  that  flutter  about  the 
court   will  laugh    at    me,  and    ask    me  what  was 
it  o'clock  a  century  ago,  when  I  buckled  on    my 
belt." 

When  Dona  Inezetta  regained  her  chamber,  she 
seated  herself  by  her  casement,  with  the  queen's  letter 
in  her  hand,  and  a  second  time  perused  it.  When 
she  had  ended  it,  she  sighed  heavily,  and  her  virgin 
bosom  heaved  with  inward  emotion.  With  her  snowy 
hand  she  pressed  her  brow,  and  put  the  raven  tresses 
backward  from  her  brow  and  temples,  so  that  they  fell 
upon  her  shoulders  in  a  dark  oloud.  Her  glorious 
Castillian  eyes  were  brilliant  with  tears  floating  in 
them. 

"  Three  months  ago  what  joy  this  letter  would  have 
given  me,"  she  at  length  said,  sadly.  "But  now  it 
comes  to  me  laden  with  a  thousand  painful  fears.  I 
have,  indeed,  wished  to  go  to  court.  I  have  panted 
for  these  scenes  of  life  in  Madrid ;  and  now,  that  I 
am  about  to  have  my  wishes  realized,  I  am  unhappy. 
Oh,  my  heart,  my  poor  heart !  how  it  flutters  and 
trembles,  lest  the  queen  should  bid  it  give  its  love  to 
some  one  at  her  court.  Oh,  rather  than  be  thus  given 
to  a  husband,  would  I  this  night  fly — fly  even  from 
my  father,  and  hide  in  some  distant  retreat.  My 
heart  is  already  given.  My  affections  already  cling 
to  the  only  support  about  which  they  can  ever  en- 
twine. How,  oh,  how  shall  I  escape  this  mandate  of 
the  queen.  It  must  be  obeyed.  I  must  go  to  her 
court  and  be  presented  to  the  world.  Little  do  I  care 
for  that  world  so  long  as  Don  Feliz  is  not  there.  He 
is  my  world ;  I  know  no  other  than  bis  noble  heart. 
Fear  not,  Feliz,  I  will  be  true  to  thee,  though  cava* 
liers  without  number  kneel  at  my  feet ;  though  Don 
Carlos,  the  king's  son,  should  sue  for  my  hand.  Hum- 
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ble,  poor,  unknown,  as  you  are,  you  are  dearer  to  me  '<  I  could  tell  you,  noble  Senora,  many  a  tale  of  these 
than  the  homage  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe.11  )  bandits,  and  especially  one  of  a  cavalier  and  a  maids-s. 

This  was  spoken  with  that  noble  and  sweet  dignity  )  who  were    taken  captives  by   them,    and    how  they 
which  true  love  inspires.     And  truly  and  faithfully  did  !(  escaped,  and  what  amazing  adventures   they  passed 
the  maiden  love,  though  her  affections  were  set  upon  ',  through  ere  they  reached  their  own  city." 
a  youth  humble  and  unknown      She  had  first  met  him  i       "  He  is  a  troubadour,"  said  the  page.   "  But  where 
three  months  before  the  opening  of  this  story.      One  /  is  thy  guitar,  fellow  ?" 

evening,  just  as   the  sun   had  descended   behind   the  \       "  There  are  guitars  in  every  castle,  air  page." 
snow-capped  ridge  of  the  Sierras,  and  while  twilight  <t       "  True,  and  it  would  seem  castles  for   every  waa- 
was  yet  shedding  its  golden  radiance  upon    the  land-  i  dering  rogue." 

scape,  Dona  Inezetta,  after  a  hawking  excursion,  \  "  Panuelo,  go  to  your  apartment,  and  let  me  see 
which  had  led  her  a  league  up  the  valley,  was  riding  (  you  no  more  to  night,"  said  the  maiden,  with  displea- 
slowly  homeward.  She  was  near  the  castle  gate,  when  5  sure.  "  Sir  troubadour,  I  will  hear  your  tale  of  this 
her  father,  who  had  been  riding  behind  her,  talking  l,  maiden  and  her  lover  by  and  by.  Be  ready  when  I 
with  his  falconer,  reined  up  to  speak  to  two   of  his  $  shall  send  for  you." 

tenants,  who,  cap  in  band,  came  toward  him.  She  j>  <<  I  will  wait  your  commands,  noble  and  beautiful 
was  attended  only  by  a  page,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  <  lady,"  answered  the  young  traveler,  gazing  upon  her 
carried  upon  his  wrist  her  ger- falcon,  and  rode  a  little  j  with  looks  of  the  profoundest  admiration  and  respect 
way  in  the  rear.  Dona  Inezetta  was  in  all  the  splendor  '  That  evening  the  humble  guest  recited  before  the 
of  her  beauty.  The  hunting  jacket  and  flowing  skirt  <  maiden  a  tale  of  love  and  chivalry,  the  hero  and 
she  wore,  displayed  her  superb  figure  to  the  highest  \  heroine  of  which  were  a  cavalier  and  lady  of  Seville, 
advantage ;  while  the  green  hat,  curved  back  above  the  s  The  Duke  was  a  listener,  and  so  heartily  approved 
brow,  like  a  shell,  and  shaded  by  a  white  plume,  \  of  the  story,  that  he  gave  the  youth  a  golden  sequin, 
which,  mingled  with  her  dark  ringlets,  increased  the  ]  and  ordered  him  a  cup  of  his  best  wine,  and  then  bade 
effect  of  her  charming  countenance.  Her  oriental  |  him  think  of  other  romances  for  the  entertainment  of 
eyes  were  sparkling,  and  her  bheek  flushed  with  sue-  j  himself  and  his  daughter ;  for  the  youth  was  of  seek 
cess  in  the  chase  and  the  exhilaration  of  her  ride.  >  humble  exterior  and  low  degree,  that  Don  Diego 
She  was  mounted  upon  a  white  palfrey,  limbed  like  an  <  thought  no  more  of  danger  to  his  daughter's  heart  from 
antelope,  and  who,  with  tossing  mane  and  champing  j  him  than  from  his  daughter's  page,  or  his  own  serving 
bit,  stepped  as  featly  and  proudly  over  the  road  as  if  \  man,  who  were  ever  in  and  out  of  her  presence.  Bet 
he  were  fully  conscious  of  the  lovely  burden  he  bore.    <  love  knows  neither  degree  nor  estate  of  rank.      Kay, 

Not  far  from  the  castle  was  a  clump  of  orange  trees,  ?  he  delights  in  showing  his  power  over  such  distinctiaas, 
under  which  was  a  fountain,  and  around  which  seats  )  and  to  manifest  his  sovereignty  over  the  heart.  As 
were  placed  for  the  repose  of  the  passing  foot-traveler,  j  Dona  Inezetta  listened  to  the  rich  voice  and  gentle 
As  the  maiden  drew  near  she  saw  a  young  man  seated  j  words  of  the  reciter,  and  marked  the  depth  of  expres- 
by  the  fountain.  His  dress  was  plain  and  neat,  but  |  sion  in  his  fine  eyes,  which  seemed  afraid  of  her 
travel-worn.  He  had  his  cap  off,  and  was  bathing  j  glance,  as  they  ever  drooped  modestly  before  it,  while 
his  brow  in  the  cool  water  of  the  fountain.  Hearing  $  his  cheek  reddened,  a  sentiment  of  tender  interest  in 
the  foot-fall  of  the  palfrey,  he  looked  up,  and  coloring,  \  him  pervaded  her  soul.  She  listened  with  eager 
replaced  his  cap,  but  not  before  the  maiden  had  dis-  \  attention,  and  when  he  discoursed  of  the  love  the 
covered  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-  j  knight  had  for  the  maiden,  and  how  she  loved  him  ia 
one  or  two,  with  a  face  of  singular  beauty  and  i  return,  and  told  -  of  the  deeds  he  achieved  in  her 
modesty  of  expression.  As  she  came  nigher,  he  took  ?  behalf,  her  cheek  glowed  and  her  heart  throbbed 
up  his  little  bundle  and  staff  which  lay  by  him,  and  \  violently.  Insensibly  the  young  troubadour,  through 
advancing  towards  her  with  a  respectful  and  defferen-  (  the  medium  of  his  romaunt,  stole  into  her  heart, 
tial  air,  said,  lifting  his  bonnet : —  >  though  she  knew  it  not. 


"  Lady,  may  it  please  thee  to  permit  me  to  lodge  s  "  Come,  sir  troubadour,"  said  the  Dnke,  "we  will 
in  the  castle  to-night.  It  is  late,  and  I  am  told  that  /  now  hear  thee  sing.  Dona  Inez,  let  him  have  thy 
there  are  robbers  on  the  road."  {  guitar!" 

"Robbers,"  repeated  the  page,  pertly,  and  with  ',  "What  shall  I  sing?"  asked  the  youth,  fixing  his 
a  sneering  laugh ;  "  I  wonder  what  robber  would  take  /  deeply  impassioned,  yet  well  covered  gaze  upon  the 
the  pains  to  stop  thee,  with  thy  beggar's  wallet."  $  face  of  the  maiden. 

"  Hist,  Panuelo,"  answered  Dona  Inezetta.  "  Have  $  "  Sing  what  thou  wilt,  sir  stranger,"  answered  die 
none  of  thy  sauciness.  The  young  man  shall  lodge  \  maiden,  casting  down  her  eyes;  "for  I  know  thou 
within  the  castle  for  this  thy  impertinence,  and  shall  \  canst  sing  nothing  that  will  not  be  well  worth  \ae 
sup  with  thee  at  thy  own  table."  <  listening!" 

« If  he  does,  I  '11  put  henbane  into  his  wine-cup,"  )       "  Thanks,  noble  lady,  for  this  praise  !     I  will  sing 
returned  the  page,  in   a  tone   that  his  mistress  over-  s  thee  a  French  ballad  I  learned  in  Gascony !" 
heard,  but,  without   heeding  him,   she  turned  to  the  <       "  My  father  knows  no  French.     Sing  a  Spanish 
young  wayfarer,  and  said —  |  one  !" 

"Sir  traveler,  you  shall  remain;  go  forward  into  \  "Nay,  daughter,  let  him  on  with  his  French,  as 
the  gate."  <  thou  understandest  it !      I  have  heard  French  ballads 

"  Thanks,  noble  lady.  Although  I  have  pot  much  \  afore,  and  though  I  got  not  much  wit  out  o'  the  words, 
gold  to  be  robbed  of,  I  have  a  life,  which  I  care  not  '  there  was  a  right  pleasant  jingling  of  music.  I  liked 
to  give  up  to  the  hands  of  banditti.  They  take  men's  <)  it  much.  Let  him  sing  his  French  ballad,  and  aner 
lives  first,  and  then  search  them  for  money  afterwards.  J  that  you  can  translate  it  to  me 
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J  The  troubadour  then  taking  up  the  guitar,  began     it  was  nearly  a  month  era  he  took  bis  leave ;  and 

*  a  song  which  he  called,  "  The  Knight  of  France  and  j  when  he  did  go  he  bore  away  the  heart  of  Dona  Inez, 

*  the  Maiden  of  Castille."     It  recounted  how  a  young  \  which  he  had  come,  like  the  Gascon  Knight  in  the 
't  knight  having  heard  of  the  beauty  of  a  maiden  whom  ;  ballad,  to  try  and  win.    lie  bad  been  gone  some  weeks, 

no  one  was  permitted  to  see,  disguised  himself  as  a  /  when  the  command  came  from  the  king  for  the  Duke 
forester  or  hunter,  and   placing  himself  in  her  way,  j  to  bring  his  daughter  to  court. 

when  at  times  she  went  forth  to  hunt  with  her  father,  J       The  reception  of  the  lovely  maiden  at  the  brilliant 

t       joined  the  party,  and  so  aided  in  saving  the  maiden  i  Spanish  court,  was  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 

from  the  attack  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  would  have  \  pated.     She  burst  upon   them  like   a  newly   arisen 

carried  her  off.     But  the  disguised  knight  slew  the  \  star.     There   was  a  constellation  of  beauty   at  the 

chief,  and  bore  her  unharmed  to  the  castle.     There  l  palace ;  but  Dona  Inez  shone  among  them  like  the 

he  was  graciously  entertained  with  the  retainers  for  >  evening  planet.     Her  beauty,  as  she  moved  through 

many  days,  and  his  degree  not  being  suspected  he  had  >  the  hall  of  festivity,  called  forth  the  admiration  and 

opportunities  for  winning  her  heart,  which  was  his  i  homage  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  astonishment  and 

object,  especially  as  he  found  her  beauty,  great  as  it  <  envy  of  the   ladies.      The  reigning    beauties  were 

was,  surpassed  by  the  charms  of  her  mind.     At  length  >  neglected,  that  men  might  worship  at  the  new  shrine. 

he  won  her  heart,  and  by  and  by  took  his  leave  of  her,  j  Yet  all  this  made  no  impression  upon  her.     Her  heart 

saying  he  would  soon  see  her  again.     The  maiden  !  was  not  in  it.     Her  thoughts  were  with  the  troubadour ! 

wept  bis  departure,  and  kept  the  secret  of  her  love  >       The  residence  of  the  Duke  and  his  daughter  was  at 

from  her  father,  who  she  knew  would  not  rest  if  he  $  the  palace.     The  queen,  charmed  as  much  with  the 

discovered  it,  until  he  had  slain  her  lover.     At  length  «;  graces  of  her  mind  as  by  her  matchless  loveliness, 

there  was  a  tournament  given  and  the  baron  and  his  ',  took  her  under  her  patronage,  and  this,  in  connection 

daughter  were  present,  by  command  of  the  emperor.  \  with  her  rank  and  wealth,  made  her   the  most  dis- 

One  knight  in  green  armour,   with  his  visor  down,  j  tinguisbed  person  at  court.     But  all  this  homage  was 

carried  off  the  palm  in  every  achievment  of  the  day.  \  received  by  her  with  indifference.     Men  wondered  at 

At  length  the  emperor  told  him  that  such  valor  as  he  '•  her  coolness  and  imperturbability.    She  seemed  to  move 

had  shown,  was  ill  rewarded   by  crowns  and  wreaths  :  among  them  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  always  to 

and  gold  rin<rs,  and  he  would,  therefore,  bestow  upon  ;  a  world's  admiring  eye  and  worshipping  knee. 

iiim  the  hand  of  the  fairest  maiden  in  the  land  under  She  had    been  three  weeks  at  court,   when  one 

the  daughters  of  the  throne.     The   knight  then  riding  \  evening  as  she  was  standing  upon  the  balcony,  which 

round  the  lists  alighted  from  his  horse,  and   kneeling  '  looked  towards  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  her 

before  the  maiden  whose  heart  he  had  won,  and  who  •  castle  stood,  and  was  thinking  upon  home,  and  of  him 

loved  him,  said  in  a  low  voice  :—  j  whom  there  she  had  first  met  and  last  parted  with,  a 

"  Here,  then,  oh,  emperor,  do  I  take  my  reward !"  ;  foot-fall  arrested  her  ear  I     She  looked   and  beheld, 

The  maiden  trembled,  fur   she   had  no  heart  for  any  •;  within  a  step  of  her,  the  young  troubadour !     He  was 

one  but  her  young  forester.     Her  surprise,  therefore,  \  habited  just  as  she  had  first  seen  him,  and  in  his  hand 

was  only  equalled  by  her  joy,  when  the  knight,  lifting     carried  his  bundle  and  staff.     She  would  have  yielded 

his  visor,  displayed  the  face  that  was  enshrined  upon  (  to  the  impulse  of  her  loving  and  true  heart,  and  rushed 

her  heart.  ;  into  his  arms !     But  he  knelt  before  her,  and  looked 

Such  was  the  subject  of  the  ballad  which  the  young     so   sadly   ..pon    her,  that  she   drew    back    her   face 

troubadour   sang  with  much  expression11,  feeling,  and  '  suddenly,  reflecting  the  sorrow  of  his. 

romantic    sentiment.     His  voice  was  melody   itself,  i       <<  Lady,  pardon  my  presence  here  !     I  have  heard 

as  its  cadences  were  enriched  by  the  thrilling  emotions  ;  of  your  fame  at  court,  and  that  the  best  knights  in 

of   love   for  Dona  Inczetta,  she   could  not  but  listen  ;  Spain  do  homage  to  you.     Among  them  you  will  find 

-with  the  most  lively  feelings.  ',  a  lover  worthy  of  you.     I  have  come,  therefore,  to 

"  It   is  a  rare  tune,  daughter,  a  right  merry  and  «  restore   you   your  troth  generously  plighted  to  me  ! 

aad   tune,"  said  the  Duke.      "  Now  for  the  Spanish  ',  You  shall  not  be  bound  to  one  so  humble  as  I   am, 

of  it !"  ;  when  nobles  are  rivals  for  your  hand  !     Farewell ! 

"  I  will  tell  thee  some  other  day,  father !    It  is  late !"  \  You  are  free !     I  shall  ever  carry  with  me,  where- 

"  Mairy  so  it  is  !     Come,  sir  troubadour,  hie  thee  >  soever  I  wander,  the  sweet  recollection  of  the  hours 

to  thy  bed  !     Sleep  sound  and  breakfast  roundly ;  for  ',  we  have  loved  together,  and  my  heart  will  be  always 

by  the  rood,  I  would  have  of  thee  another  ballad  shd  ?  grateful  for  your  condescension  to  a  poor  and  nameless 

a  romaunt  or  two  ere  thou  depart !"  »  stranger !" 

Three  weeks  the   young  stranger  lingered  in  the  •       As  he  spoke  he  rose  up,  and  looked  as  if  be  would 
cattle,  entertaining  them  each  evening  with  his  tales  ;  retire. 

and  ballads,  and  making  himself,  by  day,  so  useful  to  £  "  Stay,  Feliz,  stay  !"  she  cried,  with  emotion, 
the  Duke  by  his  various  talents,  that  the  latter  could  ;  »  This  language  of  yours  makes  me  wild  !  Am  I  to 
not  well  let  him  go.  There  was  nothing  about  horses  ;  believe  that  you  then  cast  my  heart  away,  as  worth- 
or  hounds,  or  hawking,  fishing  or  knightly  feast  of  less !  that  you  can  forget  me  thus  lightly !  that  you 
arms  that  the  young  troubadour  was  not  skilled  in.  '  can  coolly  surrender  me  to  others !  am  I  not  loved 
The  Duke  swore,  seven  times  a  day,  he  had  never  \  then?  Have  I  not  been  loved?  Have  I  been  de- 
met    such   a  clever  rogue  as  that  story -telling  ballad  '  ceived?      Cruel,  cruel,  Feliz!" 

singer.        He    offered    him    the    place    of    his    chief  ;       The  young  troubadour   cast   himself  at  her   feet ! 
falconer,    but  the   young   man   gratefully  refused   it,     His  face  expressed  the  most  joyful  surprise — the  most 
saying  that  his  time  was  limited  and  that  he  must  be     animated  delight. 
on  his  way;   yet  he  lingered,  day  by  day.  so  long  that  ,       "  No,  Inez,  no  !"  he  cried,  taking  her  hand;  "  you 
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have  not  been  deceived,  nor  have  I !  I  did  bat  fear 
I  hat  you  would  foiget  me  in  the  splendor  and  tempta- 
tions of  a  court !  I  see  that  X  have  wronged  you. 
Forgive  me  !  I  will  no  more  donbt !  But  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  you  are  willing  to  forget  all  else 
for  one  like  me  !" 

"  One  like  you,  Felix !"  she  cried,  with  warmth. 
"  You  are  Felix  and  X  ask  no  more.  I  love  you  for 
yourself,  not  for  rank,  or  title,  or  name !  X  know  that 
you  arc  worthy  of  me,  or  I  never  should  have  loved 
you !  The  instincts  of  my  heart  are  the  securities  for 
your  honor.  Humble  though  your  birth  is,  I  will 
share  with  you  your  lot.  X  would  rather  be  a  wander- 
ing troubadour  with  thee,  Felix,  than  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain  with  another !" 

"Sweet,  truthful  Inex !"  he  cried,  clasping  her  to 
his  heart.  «  But,  alas !  How  can  we  ever  be  happy. 
The  Duke  will  never  consent  to  our  union !" 

"  X  will  fly  with  you  !  He  will  forgive  you  after- 
wards, when  he  knows  how  much  I  love  you  and  how 
noble  you  are.  He  loves  you  now,  as  the  troubadour ! 
Nay,  X  will  first  seek  him  and  tell  him  all !  He  may 
consent !" 

"  X  fear  not.  But  wait  until  to-morrow  evening  at 
this  hour.  I  will  see  him,  in  the  interval,  and  try  and 
prevail  upon  him.     If  he  consent  not  we  fly  together !" 

The  next  evening  at  sunset  Dona  Xnex  was  abont 
going  to  the  balcony  to  meet  Felix,  resolved  to  fly 
with  him,  ere  she  should  be  forced  to  marry  any  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  when  the  Duke  entered. 

"  Ah,  girl,  you  look  confused,"  he  said  smiling ; 
«  I  have  news  for  you.  You  remember  the  trouba- 
dour, Felix !" 

Startled,  she  could  scarcely  falter  forth  a  trembling: 

"  Si,  senor !" 

«*  Don't  tremble.  X  know  all.  You  love  each 
other.  He  has  been  to  me  and  told  me  all  about  it ! 
What  a  pair  of  rogues  you  have  been !  Secret  as 
moles,  and  right  under  my  eye  billing  and  cooing  ! 
Well  X  don't  blame  you  for  loving  him.  He  is  a 
noble  fellow,  and  I  dare  say  will  make  you  a  good 
husband.  Here  he  comes,  already,  and  the  priest  and 
two  other  persons  as  witnesses.  I  will  have  you 
married  on  the  spot,  lest  you  wont  trust  me,  you 
baggage  and  run  away  with  him!  Come,  padre, 
lead  on  to  the  chapel !" 

Who  shall  describe  the  joy,  surprise  and  amaze- 
ment of  Inez ! 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel,  and 
although  Inez  saw,  in  the  shadows  of  the  place,  many 
persons  as  spectators,  she  did  not  regard  their  presence. 
Site  was  happy  in  the  love  of  Feliz,  in  the  approba- 


tion of  her  father.  What  was  all  the  world  else  to 
her? 

From  the  chapel  the  bridegroom  led  his  bride 
through  into  a  magnificent  hall,  which  was  lighted  by 
a  thousand  waxen  candles  and  panelled  with  mirror*. 
It  was  the  throne  room.  At  the  extremity  was  tat 
throne  itself.  Before  it  was  a  long  line  of  guards, 
and  around  it  was  assembled  the  whole  splendor  at 
the  court.  Feliz  led  his  trembling  bride  towards  the 
throne.  She  knew  not  what  the  scene  could  mean ; 
or  how  one  so  humble  as  her  husband  could  find 
presence  there !  Still  she  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
passively  on.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
when  two  knights  came  forward  and  cast  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Feliz  a  regal  cloak,  and  placed  a  crows 
upon  his  head !  Two  noble  ladies  at  the  same  tine 
threw  an  ermine  robe  around  Dona  Inez,  and  encircled 
her  brow  with  a  glittering  coronet.  Don  Feliz  then 
took  the  hand  of  his  bride  to  lead  her  up  the  steps  of 
the  throne  where  sat  the  king  and  queen ! 

"  What  means  this,  Feliz  ?     I  am  bewildered  !': 

"  Keep  heart,  dear  wife !"  answered  Feliz,  as  he 
drew  her  gently  on. 

«  Welcome,  daughter !"  cried  the  king,  rising  and 
embracing  Dona  Inez. 

*<  Welcome,  sweet  Inez,  my  child,"  said  the  quees. 
folding  her  to  her  bosom,  and  then  seating  her  by  her 
side. 

"What,  oh  what  is  this!  Tell  me* am  I  in  s 
dream !"  she  cried,  looking  around,  and  then  clasping 
her  hands,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Feliz. 

<<  No,  gentle  Inez,"  answered  Feliz  with  the  smile 
of  love  triumphant. 

«  Who  then  are  you,  Feliz,"  she  cried  with  tears  of 
mingled  joy  and  fear. 

«  The  Infanta,  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  Castile  !" 

"  Liet  the  trumpets  sound,"  cried  the  king,  and 
proclaim  the  union  of  Don  Carlos  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  to  Dona  Inez,  daughter 
of  Diego,  Duke  of  Alvarez  !" 

The  proclamation  echoed  and  re  echoed  through  the 
hall,  and  the  lovely  bride,  whose  truth  and  fealty  had  thus 
been  nobly  rewarded,  fell  upon  her  husband's  neck, 
and  softly  whispered,  amid  the  acclamations  and 
clangor  of  trumpets : 

"  Felix,  as  I  would  have  loved  and  honored  you  as 
your  troubadour,  even  so  will  I  love  and  honor  you 
as  your  princess ;  nor  can  I  love  you  any  more  as 
Don  Carlos,  than  I  have  loved  you  as  the  lowly  Feliz ! 
But  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  fullness  of  mv 
ereat  joy  !  My  heart  trusted  in  you,  and  it  Mas  net 
deceived!" 


GOOD-NIGHT.— TO    MARY. 


GooD-xioiiT  !  and  when  the  dusky  veil 
Of  sleep  shall  shade  thy  gentle  brow, 
May  no  dark  dream  thy  rest  assail, 

Or  sadness  o'er  thy  spirit  throw — 
But  slumbers,  light  as  those  that  bless 
The  cradled  infant's  holiness — 
Be  thine,  with  all  their  soothing  powers, 
Unbroken  through  night's  darksome  hours. 


Good-night !  but  still  if  fancy's  wings 
To  vision'd  scenes  thy  thoughts  should  bear, 

Oh !  be  as  pure,  the  dream  she  brings, 
As  thy  own  spotless  feelings  are  : 

Some  blissful  token  from  on  high, 

Prompted  by  angels  passing  by, 

To  whom  the  high  behest  is  given, 

To  fling  o'er  virtues  couch  the  hues  of  heaven. 

a.  m.  L. 
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She  vn.%   a   beautiful    bride ! — a    truly   beautiful  ; 
woman.     Her's  was  not,  however,  the  beauty  which  a 
statuary  may  impart  to  cold  marble,  the   perfection  of 
form  and  feature,  in   the  untouched  bloom  of  youth, 
but  the  living,   speaking,  loveliness  of    a  soul,    full 
of    love,    and    trust,    and   goodnesi ;    and    high    and 
holy    hope,    flashing    out    from   its   pure    shrine    in 
every    tone,    or    word,    or     movement;     the     com- 
manding beauty    of   a    noble  character,   legibly   im- 
pressed upon  a  perfect  tablet.     Every  one  who  knew 
her  admired  and  honored  her ;  but  she  was  not  loved 
by  all,  for  she  was  not  one  of  those  weak,  effeminate 
creatures,  who   appeal,  with   all  the    helplessness  of 
infancy,  to  the   tender  affections  of  the  heart.     Men 
could  not  regard  her  as  a  fair,  frail  being,  formed  in 
utter  dependence  upon  their  support ;  to  be  guided  by 
their  judgment,  worn  as  a  beautiful  ornament,  soothed, 
petted,  and  led,  just  as  it  pleased  their  caprice  or  con- 
venience ;  and  so  they  did  not  love  her.     Women  did 
not  love  her,  because  her  superior  mind  could  not  enter, 
with  intense  interest,  into  all  the  petty  joys  and  griefs 
which  seemed,  to  them,  of  such  great  moment.     She 
was  not  transported  with  the  beauty  of  a  new  bonnet, 
nor  thrown  into  exstacies  by  the  tones  of  a  new  piano. 
She  could  not   weep  with  the  tender  Mary  for  the 
death  of  her  poor  little  caged  bird,  nor  sympathise  in 
the  terrible  alarm  with  which  Ida  shrank   from  the 
proximity  of  a  poor  enter  pillar,  or  a  big  black  spider. 
She    did  not   shriek,  nor    fall    into  hysterics,  when 
mamma's  pet  fell  down  upon  the  carpet,  or  got  his 
little  finger  pinched.     In   her  intercourse  with   the 
world    she   never  dealt  in  flattery  or  scandal.     She 
looked,  with  a  quiet  smile,  on  occurrences  that  were, 
to  others,  exceedingly  agitating ;  and  though  she  had 
always  a  gift  for  the  poor  and  a  tear  for  the  miser- 
able, and  a  kind  word  for  every  body,  still  they  did 
not   love   her ;  and  the  general  opinion  was  :  She  is 
cold,  and  proud,  and  heartless. 

But  she  had  met  with  one  who  loved  her ;  a  man 
capable  of  appreciating  worth  in  woman  ;  who  would 
wear   her  proudly,  as  a*raonarch  wears  his  diadem. 
He  was,  in  soul,  and  form,  and  feature,  a  perfect  speci- 
men   of  manhood.     And  she  loved   him    as   only  a 
heart  like  her's  can  love.     She  had  walked  thus  far 
in  life's  pathway  alone.     She  had  met  no  spirit  that 
could  blend  with  her's;  no  eye  that  could  understand 
her  own ;  no  heart  that  could  echo  truly  the  sympa- 
thies that  made  the  music  of  her  life.     But  when  she 
met   Arthur  Wood,  she  felt  that  she  had  found  all 
that  was  necessary  to   her  happiness.     And  when, 
after  a  thorough  acquaintance,  he  drew  her  fondly  to 
his  bosom,  and  asked  if  she  could  be  content  to  fol- 
low the  star  of  his  destiny ;  to  live  with  him,  and  for 
him,  for  ever,  she  felt  her  very  soul  gush  out,  in  grate- 
ful "ecatacy,  with  the  softly  murmured  answer,   "  I 
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will."  And  she  was  a  bride ;  beautiful,  happy,  and 
envied.  And  well  might  Jane  Wood  be  envied  by 
every  woman  who  looked  on  her  that  day ;  for  she 
stood  high  above  them  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  life ; 
her  spirit  was  glorious  in  a  purity  that  knew  no  envy, 
malice,  or  remorse  ;  and  her  heart,  that  deep  fountain, 
which,  with  its  ever-gushing,  sweet,  or  bitter  waters, 
makes  woman's  happiness  or  misery,  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  rich,  trusting  .bliss  of  perfect 
love.  And  he,  whom  her  affections  so  worshipped, 
was  worthy  of  that  homage ;  for  he  was  noble  of 
soul,  generous  of  heart,  and  lofty  of  spirit ;  he  had 
honor,  genius,  and  a  competency  of  this  world's 
wealth  ;  and  he  loved  her  fondly,  strongly,  purely, — 
even  as  she  loved  him.  As  she  sat  beside  him,  in 
his  elegant,  though  not  sumptuous  dwelling,  surrounded 
by  neatness  and  b?auty,  arranged  by  the  magic  hand 
of  taste,  she  claspeJ  his  hand,  tenderly,  between  both 
her's,  to  her  bosom,  and  breathed,  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  of  heaven,  so  expressive  was  it  of  perfect 
satisfaction  : 

»  Now  I  am  wholly  happy  ;  my  heart  needed  only 
this.  Its  holy  place  is  now  filled  with  the  presence  of 
the  deity  toward  whom  it  has  always  yearned,  with- 
out knowing  what  it  needed ;  what  angel  inhabitant 
should  be  able  thus  to  fill  it  with  warmth,  and  light, 
and  music.  Oh,  I  am  happy ! — and  this  happiness 
shall  endure  for  ever — for  ever  !" 


She  was  a  miserable  wife ! — a  heart-broken  and 
bowed  down  woman.  Alone  she  sat,  with  heaped 
up  work-basket  beside  her,  in  one  of  those  wretched 
dwellings  which  the  poor  are  permitted  to  occupy,  in 
fear  and  agony,  lest,  after  months  of  toil  and  priva- 
tion, they  should  not  be  able  to  carry  to  the  sumptuous 
palace  of  the  landlord,  the  sum,  so  paltry  to  him,  de- 
manded of  them  so  imperiously,  for  the  privilege  of 
cowering  under  the  roof  which  he  would  not  deem  a 
sufficient  shelter  for  his  animals.  She  was  pale,  and 
sad,  and  worn ;  her  spirit  was  dark  with  the  pall  of 
its  young  hopes  and  high  aspirations,  and  her  heart 
was  heavy  with  the  beautiful  creations  which  it  had 
formed  and  worshipped,  and  which  disappointment 
had  broken  down,  and  heaped  in  crushing  ruin  on 
their  living  altar.  She  was  poor  and  wretched,  and 
all  who  looked  on  her  pitied  her.  Pity  is  sweet 
when  she  sitteth  down  beside  the  sufferer,  saying, 
"  Lean  on  my  bosom,  sister — dear  sister."  But 
when  she  stands  and  looks  down  upon  us,  though 
there  be  tears  within  her  eyelids,  and  says,  "  Poor 
outcast,  I  will  aid  thee !"  then,  even  her  soft  hand 
lies  like  fire  upon  the  forehead.  Jane  Wood  was 
pitied,  and  passed  by ;  for  she  was  meanly  dressed, 
and  her  husband  was  a  common  drunkard ! 
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ARTHUR'S    MAGAZINE. 


Yes,  it  is  possible  '  Arthur  Wood,  the  high-souled, 
the  sensitive,  the  intellectual,  the  loving  and  beloved, 
had  become  a  victim  to  cards  and  alcohol.  He  had 
gambled  away  his  properly,  he  had  drowned  his  soul 
in  intoxicating  liquors ;  he  was  herding  with  the 
basest,  seeking  employment  here  and  there,  that  he 
might  gain  sufficient  to  gratify  his  unquenchable 
thirst.  And  she,  the  neglected,  the  suffering,  (he 
abused  woman,  she  loved  him  dearly  still.  And 
christian  people  said  : 

"  We  would  be  generous  to  Mrs.  Wood,  but  it  is 
of  no  use ;  for  whatever  she  obtains  she  lavishes 
upon  her  brutal  husband.  She  has  no  children,  and 
might  enjoy  a  good  situation  as  nurse  or  governess ; 
still  she  will  toil  and  suffer,  and  pay  rent,  that  he 
may  have  a  shelter,  to  which  he  resorts  only  to  con- 
sume her  earnings,  and  repay  her  cares  with  oppro- 
brious language.  She  is  a  foolish  woman,  and  must 
do  the  best  she  can." 

And  so  even  the  best  part  of  the  world  excused,  to 
conscience,  the  lack  of  holy  charity. 

She  had  spread  her  table  with  the  plain,  but  whole- 
some food,  which  her  labor  had  provided,  and  which 
her  hand  had  dressed.  She  had  arranged  every  arti- 
cle in  her  lowly  abode  with  perfect  neatness ;  and 
now  she  awaited  the  return  of  her  husband,  who  had 
promised  to  be  home  by  seven  o'clock.  Seven 
o'clock  went  by — eight  struck,  and  yet  he  came  not. 
Dark  and  fearful  thoughts  came  crowding  upon  her 
soul.  Beautiful  Memories  went  weeping  past,  in 
funeral  procession,  each  to  throw  her  faded  garland 
upon  the  grave  of  Hope.  Meagre  spectres  pointed 
to  a  dark  and  stormy  future,  and  her  spirit  seemed 
reeling  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Darker  and 
more  appaling  grew  the  spectres  that  surrounded  her  ; 
Poverty,  with  her  hyena-like  eyes,  gathered  her  rags 
around  her  wasted  form,  and  crept  shivering  to  her 
straw  bed  in  the  shattered  hovel.  Disease  lay 
writhing  on  her  couch  of  torture,'  Guilt  crept  by, 
vainly  seeking  to  conceal  the  face,  on  which  was  im- 
pressed the  indelible  brand  of  infamy.  And  Scorn, 
with  face  averted,  pointed  with  her  finger,  which 
pierces  the  heart  with  the  most  unendurable  agony. 
And  still  her  husband  was  the  victim,  and  through 
his  soul  the  shafts  came  with  keener  agony  to  her  own. 

"I  can  endure  no  longer  !"  she  ctied,  at  length. 
"  Oh,  it  is  too  much — too  terrible.  How  have  I  de- 
served such  fearful  punishment  ?  There  is  no  justice 
on  earth.  Is  there  any  in  the  administration  of 
Providence  ?  Wherefore  was  I  created  and  endowed 
with  superior  abilities  and  sensibilities,  to  be  degraded 
to  this  abject  slate  ?  If  I  have  deserved  all  this,  and 
it  is  therefore  I  suffer,  why  are  others,  no  better  than 
I,  exempt  from  punishment?     There  is  no  justice." 

As  she  spoke,  a  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  a 
livid  shade  passed  over  her  pale  face,  she  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  forehead,  and  sinking  to  her 
knees,  bent  her  face  upon  the  seat  of  her  chair.  At 
that  moment,  a  tall,  haggard  man,  crept  stealthily  into 
the  room.  His  apparel  was  ragged,  and  soiled  with 
earth,  and  an  old  hat,  which  was  crowded  down  over 
his  eyes,  balf-concealed  his  features. 

"  I  will  hear  the  hypocritical  cant,"  he  murmured. 

But,  is  the  tumult  of  her  soul's  agony,  she  heard 
him  not 

Long  time  he  listened,  and  caught  only  convulsive 
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sobs  and  wild  ejaculations ;  yet,  such  was  her  appa- 
rent agony,  that  he  could  not,  dared  not,  interrupt  ber 
At  length  she  raised  her  head.  Her  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  but  they  beamed  with  a  dazzling  spleft- 
dor  ;  her  cheeks  were  thin,  and  wet  with  tears,  but 
they  glowed  with  the  warmest  flush  of  feeling. 

"  Oh,  Father  I"  she  cried,  in  a    clear,  glad  voice. 
"  now  I  see  thee  !  now  I  see  thee  !  now  I  know  ihat 
thou  art.    Now  I  believe  that  thou  hearest  me !     Oh, 
I  thank  thee !   that  thou  hast  dispelled  from  ir.y  mind 
(he   blackness  of  darkness  which  had  gathered  over 
it.     I  sat  in   the  cold  shadow  of  despair,  and    said 
there  is  no  God— because  I  could  not  see  thee.     Thou 
knowest  that  I  have  suffered.      Thou  knowest  all  my 
sorrows.     Thou  hast  seen  my  tears  ;  my   struggles 
with  all  the  ills  that  have  beset  my  pathway.      Tboe 
wilt  forgive  the  bitterness  of  my  soul's  agony.    Thou 
wilt  listen  to  me   this  once — this  once,  oh,  God !  I 
beseech  thee.     Look,  Father  !  what  a  wreck  he  has 
become  !     See — see  how  error  has  ruined   thy  most 
perfect  work — thine  own  glorious  image  !      My  God, 
behold  !    He  is  not  wholly  lost ;  the  stamp  of  divinity 
is  not  effaced  from  his  soul,  or  from  his  brow  ;  amid 
all  the  ruin  that  lies  crushingly  above,  still  there  are 
seasons  when  it  flashes  out  as  it  was  wont,  and  ills 
my  spirit  with  a  shadow  of  its  early  happiness.     It 
is  not  poverty,  it  is  not  toil,  it  is  not  the  world's 
scorn,  that  crushes  me  ;  it  is  my  sorrow ;  my  anguish 
for  him ;  for  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on  him  in 
whom  I  gloried.     Great  God  !  thou  art  able  to  save 
him.      Thou  art  able,  by  one   touch  of  thy  finger,  to 
awaken  his  slumbering  spirit,  and  give  it  strength  to 
burst  the  bonds  with  which  this  moral   Delilah  has 
bound  his  noble  faculties.     Father ! — Father  !  hear 
I  do  beseech  thee  !" 

"  Amen  ! — Amen  !"  burst  from  the  heart  of  the 
listener,  as  he  sank  down  upon  his  knees  beside  her, 
and  encircled  her  waist  with  his  bony  arm,  from 
which  the  old  coat  sleeve  hung  in  tatters.  "  God 
has  heard  you,  Jane,  my  angel — my  life's  guardian  ! 
God  has  heard !" 

In  that  hour,  as  Jane  Wood  lay  sobbing  upon  her 
husband's  bosom,  with  her  arms  twined  lovingly 
around  him,  she  experienced  a  happiness  so  high,  so 
pure,  so  full  of  heaven,  that  she  felt  overpaid  for  ail 
that  she  had  suffered. 


She  sat,  in  the  calm  evening,  beside  her  husband, 
in  their  beautiful  home  by  the  silvery  Schuylkill. 
The  elegance  of  competence,  and  the  refinement  of 
taste,  were  obvious  within  and  without  the  mansion; 
there  was  no  visible  lack  of  any  thing  that  could 
minister  to  human  happiness.  She  was  reading,  but 
fiequently  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  book  toward 
heaven,  with  ejaculations  of  such  soul-felt  delight, 
that  her  husband  looked  smilingly  upon  her  from  the 
paper  on  which  he  was  earnestly  intent.  At  length 
be  laid  his  hand  on  her's,  which  rested  on  the  table, 
and  placing  the  Review  before  her : 

«  Here,  Jane,"  he  said,  "  read,  and  rejoice  in  your 
work.  Those  who  hold  the  balance  for  the  gems  of 
mind,  have  decided  that  the  book  you  so  much  admire 
is  worthy  an  exalted  place  in  the  temple  of  fame; 
that  it  shall  live  for  ever." 

She  fell  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  hid  her  face  oa 
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his  bosom,  and  ejaculated  a  fervent  "  Thank  God !  <  invisible  band.  Yet,  in  the  day  when  all  things  are 
1  knew  that  you  were  capable  of  this — of  <  made  known,  it  will  appear  how  much  of  the  good* 
more  !''  j  ness  and  greatness,  now  claimed  by  man,  belong  to 

The  husband  raised  her,  embraced   her   fervently,  j  woman's  well-earned  treasures.     She  was  formed  for 
and,  having  seated  her  beside  him.  looked  with  inde-     the  perfecting  of  man  in  happiness,  usefulness,  and 
scribable  gratitude  and  tenderness  into   her   tearful     goodness.      She   possesses  an   influence    over  him, 
eyes.     They  were  a  beautiful  couple,  although  each  \  which,  while  it  is  invisible,  is  stronger  than  a  chain 
had  passed  the  fortieth   year.     He  was  in  the  full  i  of  adamant      He   will  meet  force   with  force ;  he 
pride  and  strength  of  a  vigorous  manhood  ;  time  had  I  will  resist  tyranny  to  the  death  ;  but  he  is  weak  and 
taken  nothing  from  his  youthful  beauty,  but  had  fixed  ]  gentle,  as  an  infant  in  the  delightful  bond  of  a  true 
upon  his  features  the  lofty  and  glorious  expression  of  ',  woman's  pure  affection.     If  vice  or  error  fasten  upon 
the  soul's  loveliness.     And  she,  although  her  cheek  j  his  soul,  with  the  gripe  of  a  hideous  constrictor,  and 
bad  lost  its  roundness,  and  the  bright,  witching  curls  j  drag  him  away  toward  perdition,  still,  if  one  woman 
were  banded  beneath  the  matron's  cap,  was  possessed  \  love  him  trflly,  he  is  not  lost.     Holding  him  fondly 
of  an  intellectual  and  holy  loveliness,  surpassing  all  ;  by  every  tender  fibre  of  his   nature,  she  still  clings, 
the  charms  of  youth.     The  husband  held,  between  \  pleading  earnestly,  to  the  robe  of  the  divine  mercy, 
both  his,  the  trembling  hand  that  bad  given  itself  to  j  exclaiming,  like  the  wrestling  patriarch,  <  I  will  not 
him  so  long  ago,  and  which  had  never  ceased  to  mi-  '  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me  !'     She  may  bear 
nister  to  his  best  interests.     He  looked  lovingly  upon  .  the  mark  of  that  struggle,  through  the  long  night  of 
it,  and  glanced  admiringly  on  the  round,  fail   arm  \  agony,  all  the  days  of  her  life,  but  she  will  prevail, 
that  rested  on  his  knee.  <  She  is  an  angel,  a  ministering,  a  sustaining  angel, 

"  Jane,"  he  said,  »<  permit  me  to  recur,  this  once,  \  and  will  lead  the  object  of  her  love  to  her  own  native 
to  the  past,  although  it  is  a  subject  of  which  you  have  -  heaven.  As  mother,  as  sister,  as  wife,  she  holds  the 
entreated  me  never  to  speak.  Tell  me,  my  wife,  j  destiny  of  man ;  to  form,  to  purify,  to  support,  and 
when  you  recall  all  the  past,  with  its  rainbow  hopes,  i  to  reclaim.  And  she — will  not  her  labor  of  love  be 
its  real  sorrows,  its  intense  sufferings;  when  you  <  richly  rewarded?  She  who  has  formed  a  soul  to 
review  your  whole  life,  do  you  feel  disposed  to  weep,  virtue  ;  she  who  has  sustained  the  faltering  footsteps  ; 
or  to  rejoice  in  the  Providence  that  created  and  en-  ]  she  who  has  reclaimed  the  wanderer,  and  saved  her 
dowed  you — and  made  yon  mine?"  \  loved  one,  body  and  soul ;  is  not  her   reward  sure? 

"  I  rejoice,  my  husband,  most  heartily  do  I  re-  ?  Oh,  Jane,  when  you  look  upon  your  husband,  do  you 
joice ;  and  I  have  cause  for  rejoicing,  for,  truly,  I  am  \  not  feel  a  consciousness  of  well-doing,  a  triumph  of 
the  proudest,  happiest  wife  living  ,*  proud  of  my  J  love,  which  is  of  itself  a  heaven.  And  this  shall  be 
husband,  and  happy  in  his  love."  i  your's  for  ever.     For  every  gem  which   the  world 

"  And  you  may  well  be  proud  and  happy,  dear  J  bestows  upon  him,  a  drop  of  pure  felicity  shall  fall 
Jane,  for  all  that  your  husband  is  you  have  made  /  upon  your  heart ;  and  every  blast  of  fame's  loud 
bim.  Nobly  have  you  fulfilled  your  mission,  my  ij  clarion,  shall  awaken  in  your  soul  a  still,  small  voice 
wife.  You  have  saved  your  husband,  body  and  soul,  \  of  the  sweetest  approbation.  Nobly  have  you  fulfilled1 
iu  time  and  in  eternity.  The  world  may  never  know  1  your  mission.  You  have  saved  from  perdition  the 
this,  but  it  is  known  unto  God,  and  heaven  shall  re-  I  soul  with  which  your  owa  is  eternally  blended  by 
joice  in  it  for  ever.  You  have  filled  your  station  ;  you  j  the  ties  of  love  ;  and  still,  as  that  soul  progresses  in 
have  been  that  which  every  true  woman  is,  a  guar-  \  knowledge  and  goodness,  in  usefulness  to  man,  and 
dian  angel.  Her  ministrations,  like  those  of  nnem-  j  in  its  approaches  toward  God  ;  so  will  your  happi- 
bodied  angels,  are  performed  in  silence,  and  with  an  <  ness  and  rejoicing  increase  Cor  ever  and  ever." 
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From    the    Spanish    of   Juan    Uelindei    Villri, 


BY       MARY       G.       WELLS. 


"  Tua  ojuelus  nina." 


Thf.  slance*,  love,  thy  bright  eyes  dart, 
Strike  death  into  my  timid  heart ! 
Now  wandcringly  around  they  turn, 
Now  concentrate  their  glorious  rays, 
And  now  withdraw  their  dreamy  gaze. 
Anon,  with  tender  love- light  bum, 
Then,  cruel  grown,  they  mark  in  scorn 
The  grief  by  which  my  bosom's  torn. 
The  glances,  love,  thy  bright  eyes  dart, 
Strike  death  into  my  timid  heart. 

And  if  those  eyes  are  heavenward  bent, 
Filled  with  a  vague,  unwonted  fear, 
Or  if  their  rays  the  flowrcts  cheer, 
Retura'd  again  on  earth  intent, 


Oh,  soon  they  curb  the  rapid  flight 
Of  fancy's  vi#inria,  falsdy  bright. 
The  glances,  love,  thy  bright  eyes  dart, 
Strike  death  into  my  timid  heart. 

Those  beaming  eyes,  nh  !  torn  awny, 
Beloved  one,  from  my  fever'd  brow, 
For  I  am  almost  blinded  now 
By  dwelling  on  their  dnzzling  ray ; 
Yet — let  them  look  again  on  me, 
Though  not,  I  pray,  disdainfully. 
The  glances,  love,  thy  bright  eyes  dart, 
Strike  death  into  my  timid  heart ! 


A    GROUP    OF    CHILDREN. 
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A  group  of  happy  children,  scp — 

With  golden  locks  and  sunny  tares  ; 
From  base  intrigue  and  folly  free  ; 

Their  hearts  are  now  the  dwelling  places 
Of  joy,  and  love,  and  pure  content. 

To  them  each  moment  glides  away 
Bearing  afresh  the  lineament 

Of  bliss  that  seems  not  to  decay. 

How  sweetly  musical  the  gush 

Of  cheerful  voices  on  the  air  : 
The  welkin  rings  again  ;■—  but  hush  ! 

'T  is  calm  as  men  had  met  for  prayer. 
They  shout  this  moment,  and  next 

They  're  awe-struck  by  the  sounds  afar ; 
Now  with  their  little  thoughts  perplexed — 

Now  tongue  and  limb  are  all  ajar. 

Sweet,  happy  children  ! — but  young  Time 

On  eagle  pinions  hasteneth  fast, 
When  ye  must  lose  youth's  golden  prime, 

And  on  the  sea  of  life  be  cast : — 
Your  destiny  I  may  not  tell, 

Your  deeds  of  honor  and  renown. 
How  many  tears  your  lids  may  swell — 

If  virtue  smile,  or  vice  shall  frown. 

The  various  paths  ye  all  may  try, 

To  gain  a  living,  or  secure 
The  honors  that  may  never  die, 

I  cannot  see.    Of  this  I  'm  sure, 
If  guided  by  an  honest  hetirt — 

A  soul  from  vicious  passion  free — 
Each  will  in  life  art  well  his  part, 

And  gain  a  bless'd  eternity. 

Perhaps  amid  the  group  I  see 

One  who  may  touch  a  Milton's  lyre ; 
A  Byron,  joined  to  misery, 

Whose  pen  was  dipp'd  in  gall  and  fire  ; 
A  Luther,  solemn  and  sedate  ; 

A  Howard,  noble,  generous,  kind  ; 
Voltaire,  who  dared  the  truth  to  hate, 

And  trifle  with  the  deathless  mind. 

That  bright-eyed  boy,  with  roguish  looks, 

The  midnight  lamp  may  yet  consume, 
And  gather  knowledge  from  his  books, 

The  world  of  science  to  illume ; 
While  he,  who  with  a  pleasant  smile, 

Enjoys  the  trifling  joke  so  well, 
May  have  a  vicious  heart  of  guile, 

The  catalogue  of  crime  to  swell. 

Yon  tiny  child,  with  golden  locks, 

May  influence  yet  the  world  at  large : 
Perhaps  a  Calvin  or  a  Knox 

Is  now  beneath  a  parent's  charge  ; 
Or  wild  and  wayward,  he  may  roam 

An  outcast  on  the  land  or  sea  ; 
Forgetting  all  the  joys  of  home, 

A  wretch  despised  by  all  to  be. 


He,  gazing  on  the  flashing  sky, 

Or  listening  to  the  thunder-peal, 
As  if  he  felt  that  God  were  nigh, 

May  have  the  genius  of  a  Steele. 
In  him  who  lifts  the  tender  flower. 

The  anthers  and  the  petals  scanning. 
Who  loves  the  green  sward  and  the  bower, 

May  burn  the  eloquence  of  Channing. 

That  stately  youth,  with  thoughtful  eye, 

And  noble  heart, — so  frank  and  free — 
May  lay  his  kite  and  plaything  by, 

A  second  Fcssenden  to  be. 
While  this,  so  studious  and  so  grave, 

At  times  forgetful  of  his  sport, 
May  be  a  Preble,  wisHy  brave — 

A  Longfellow  to  shine  at  court. 

And  now  I  see  amid  the  group. 

With  earnest  voice  and  flashing  eye. 
One  who*e  strong  spirits  never  droop— 

Who  loves  the  thundering  of  the  sky. 
The  whirlwind,  as  it  sweeps  the  sea. 

Fixes  his  gaze,  and  makes  him  feel 
The  presence  of  a  Deity — 

He  has  the  spirit  of  a  Neal. 

Yon  active  lad,  who  early  fears 

Before  the  shrine  of  vice  to  bow. 
And  marks  the  more  than  orphan  tears, 

May  have  the  earnest  zeal  of  Dow 
In  him  who  wanders  through  the  fields, 

Or  o'er  the  hills  in  studious  mood. 
While  every  leaf  new  wisdom  yields, 

May  live  the  genius  of  a  Wood. 

And  he  who  plays  along  the  shore. 

While  every  shell  his  thought  beguiies 
May  o'er  its  Injautie*  love  to  pore. 

Till  he  becomes  another  Mighels. 
While  he  who  gazes  at  a  star, 

When  shadows  gather,  dim  and  dark, 
And  wonders  what  it  is  so  far, 

May  have  the  patience  of  a  Clarke. 

Mark  him,  with  serious,  solemn  look, 

The  Bible  is  his  chief  delight ; 
Each  day  he  reads  the  holy  book ; 

He  '11  be  a  Condit  or  a  Dwight. 
And  he  who  ever  scolds  and  frets. 

And  turns  away  so  surly  from  us, 
And  always  in  some  mischief  gets, 

May  be  an  Ilsley  or  a  Thomas. 

That  active  urchin,  full  of  talk, 
Who  passes  all  his  hours  so  gaily ; 

Now  swopping  knives — now  selling  chalk- 
May  be  a  Patten  or  a  Bailey. 

And  he  who  lingers  round  the  hearth, 
Perusing  all  the  books  he  owns — 

Who  will  not  join  the  pleasant  mirth- 
May  be  a  Libbey  or  a  Jones. 
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There '«  one  loves  the  ocean's  roar, 
And  listens  to  the  pattering  rain ; 

He  marks  the  waves  that  tumble  o'er, 
And  fall  like  giants  on  the  main ; 

He 's  happy  in  the  sun  or  shade- 
That  roguish,  wayward,  little  elf— 

0,  who  would  think  that  he  was  made 
For  one  like  Beckct,  or  ourself  ? 

Beneath  that  noble  brow  may  rest 

The  gentle  nature  of  a  Potts— 
Or  slumbering  in  the  generous  breast, 

The  deep  devotion  of  a  Watts ; 
And  here,  a  Franklin's  mighty  mind — 

A  Cervantes,  a  Bulwer,  Scott ; 
Or  there  to  bless  the  human  kind, 

A  Davy,  Whitney,  or  a  Watt. 

That  child  with  silver  voice,  may  be 

Like  Willis,  when  he  sung  of  yore ; 
A  Whittier,  ever  mild  and  free, 

A  Burns,  a  Howitt,  or  a  Moore ; 
In  this,  the  flame  of  him  who  sung 

The  pleasant li  Voices  of  the  night ;" 
Perhaps  a  Pollok,  or  a  Young ; 

A  Smith,  a  Morris,  or  a  Light. 

And  in  this  little  headstrong  elf, 

Montgomery's  sacred  thoughts  may  dwell ; 
A  Ladd,  forgetful  of  himself — 

Perhaps  the  spirit  of  a  Tell. 
In  him  who  shrinks  from  others'  gaze, 

Whose  angry  feelings  nought  can  stir, 
The  fire  of  passion  soon  may  blaze, 

More  than  a  match  for  Lucifer. 

Perhaps  a  Brainard's  spirit  may 

Rest  calmly  in  that  ragged  boy : 
A  Martyn,  who  to  give  away 

The  bread  of  life,  and  sin  destroy 
Upon  a  heathen  shore,  may  yield 

The  bliss  of  home— its  pure  delight ; 
A  Munsen,  falling  on  the  field, 

Just  as  the  foe  had  met  his  sight. 


A  Payson,  eloquent  for  truth — 

A  Jenkins,  kind,  persuasive,  good — 
May  rise  from  this  ambitious  youth, 

To  stand  ere  long  where  erst  they  stood  : 
A  Raikes,  to  teach  the  pliant  mind, 

A  Scott  or  Doddridge  to  expound ; 
A  Morrison,  to  lead  the  blind, 

Where  peace  and  joy  alone  are  found. 

That  feeble  boy,  so  full  of  hope, 

May  be  distinguished  in  the  race ; 
Perhaps  a  Goldsmith  or  a  Pope, 

A  Perkins,  Newland,  or  La  Place.  , 

His  forehead  with  its  fall  expanse, 

The  living  fire  of  talent  shows ; 
Who  'd  wonder  should  he  prove  a  Hunce, 

A  West,  a  Shepherd,  or  a  Boze  ? 

The  brightest  of  that  happy  throng, 

No  future  genius  may  display  ; 
Perhaps  they  Ml  school  their  hearts  to  wronj?- 

And  turn  from  Justice,  Truth  away ; 
Their  crimes  may  stain  their  native  land, 

To  find  dishonor'd  graves  at  last ; 
Or  they  may  join  a  pirate  band, 

And  perish  hanging  at  the  mast. 

O,  may  they  each  to  virtue  give 

Their  talents  and  their  influence  now ; 
That  in  the  future  they  may  live 

With  truth  enstamp'd  upon  the  brow. 
In  blessing  others — being  blessed — 

Sweetly  will  pass  their  fleeting  days, 
Till  in  a  land  where  spirits  rest, 

They  tune  their  hearts  to  endless  praise. 

'T  is  thus  I  muse,  where'er  I  see 

A  noisy  and  a  happy  throng — 
While  still  my  spirits  leap  to  be 

A  sharer  in  the  sport  and  song. 
I  would  I  were  like  them  again, 

So  full  of  frolic,  life  and  joy ; 
As  free  from  sorrow,  care  and  pain, 

As  when  1  was  a  careless  boy  ! 
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ARTHUR. 


Tiir  star  on  which  we  loved  to  gnze 

Is  smiling  in  the  tranquil  wear, 
And  Cynthia's  soft  light,  trembling  plays 

As  erst  upon  the  streamlet's  breawt, 
But  where  art  thou  ?  mild,  thoughtful  one  ! 

Thy  low,  dear  voice  is  o'er  me  stealing 
With  the  same  sad  and  thrilling  tone 

As,  when  absorbed  in  pensive  feeling, 
Thou  'st  pointed  to  this  pure,  bright  star, 
Just  sinking  in  the  west  afar, 

And  said  '*  Its  brief  hour  emblems  mine—" 
Alas  !  the  words  prophetic  were — 

iiow  very  brief  on  hour  was  thine  ! 

Ah  !  dost  thou  linger  near  me  now 
Sweet  spirit  ?    In  my  heart  I  feel 


That  thou  art  here, — that  on  my  brow 
Thy  gentle  touch  is  laid,  to  steal 

Ambition's  longings  back — to  bow 
Pride's  lofty  mien — bid  passion  kneel- 

My  heart's  vain  yearnings  to  control, 

And  deeply  tranquilize  my  soul. 


Oh  !  sweet  'I  would  be  to  know  that  thou 

Wert  ever  wandering  by  my  side  ! 
To  read  the  language  of  my  brow, 

The  thoughts  that  through  my  bosom  gh.le. 
Around  my  lips  smiles  would  not  grow — 

They  're  all  too  tame  the  bliss  to  tell, 
"Which,  gathering  in  my  heart,  below, 

Would  joys  wide  boundaries  overswull. 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    LADY. 


BY      HATIfE      RKID. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  stands  s       Now  there  was  nothing  so  very  mysterious  in  any 

the  handsome  village  of   C ,  a  watering    place,  J  or  all  of  these  circumstances.      On  the  contrary,  every 

and  one  of  those  welcome  little  "  cities  of  refuge"  j  thing  was  very  natural — if  we  except,  indeed,  the  fact 
from  the  dreaded  influence  of  «  yellow  jack."  j  of  the  ladies  being  unattended  by  a  gentleman  com- 

In  the  winter  season  nobody  thought  of  living  in  the  >  panion ;  but  even  this,  in  a  country  of  such  a  character 

village  of  C ;  in  summer  everybody  seemed  to  be  j  for  chivalry   as  the   south-west,  where   a    lady   may 

there.      It  was  then  the  gayest  little  place  in  Louisiana,  «  always  find  civility  and  protection  from  strangers. 


and  contained  French,  English,  Spaniards,  Italians,  \  not  looked  upon  as  being  very  strange.  No !  it  was 
Germans  and  Americans,  and  in  fact  specimens  of  not  this  ;  but  the  circumstances  which  followed,  that 
almost  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  <  gave  a  mysterious  character  to  the  new  comers,  and 

In  the  summer  of  18 —  the  village  exhibited  scenes  j  led  to  a  keen  curiosity  on  the  part  of  their  fellow 
of  unusual  gayety  and  pleasure,  for  an  unusual  number  '  villagers. 

of  people  had  found  their  way  thither,  partly  on  ac-  j  They  brought  no  letters  of  introduction— made  bo 
count  of  the  severe  sickness  which  prevailed  in  the  .  acquaintances — went  to  no  balls — and  when  they 
"  crescent  city,"  and  partly  from  the  growing  popu-  >  walked  out  to  bathe,  or  rode  out  in  their  carriajr 
larity  of  the  place.  j  they  went  alone — attended  only  by  their  faithful  aaJ 

The  rich  merchant,  die  proud  planter,  and  the  <  reverend  looking  domestic, 
par  venue,  the  banker  and  his  clerk,  all  met  here  in  a  )  The  face  of  the  old  lady — a  very  respectable 
spirit  of  social  equality  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  v  French  physiognomy — had  been  frequently  seen — 
And  then  of  ladies  there  was  every  style  of  beauty —  >  that  of  the  young  one  never,  if  we  except  a  small 
the  dark  and  voluptuous  Spanish  maiden — the  gay  |  portion  of  the  lower  and  less  interesting  part,  inclnd- 
and  frolicksome  Frenchwoman— the  lively  Acadieiine  of  \  ing  the  tip  of  the  nose,  lips  and  chin,  (perhaps  we 
the  coast,' bom  for  dancing,  and  the  Creole  of  the  j  are  wrong  in  calling  the  section  in  which  the  lips  are 
Attakapas  full  of  native  naivete — besides  a  large  situated  the  less  interesting  part.)  These  had  beee 
sprinkling  of  the  brave  western  girls— noble  maidens  j  subjected  to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  curious,  and 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  whose  bright  I  were  pronounced  perfect — the  neck,  too,  had  bees 
blonde  complexions  and  graceful  figures,  did  not  lose  <  approved  of  a*  well  as  the  general  figure  which  was 
by  comparison  with  their  darker  sisters  of  the  "  sunny  I  light  and  graceful ;  but  as  for  the  upper  section  of  the 
south."  •>  face,   it   had   never    been  seen  by   any   one    in  the 

The  gentlemen,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  consider*  }  village  of  C.  and  the  color  of  the  eyes  could  only  be 
ably  outnumbered  the  other  sex,  so  that  no  lady,  how-  j  guessed  at.  A  thick  black  veil,  carefully  adjusted 
ever  homely,  (and  there  were  few  of  these  at  C.)  needed  j  upon  a  handsome  bonnet,  sufficiently  protected  the** 
repine  for  the  absence  of  a  partner.  j  from  the  most  pertinacious  and  persevering  curiosity. 

Leaving  the  general  crowd  of  visitors  to  their  j  Weeks  passed,  and  the  lady  with  the  black  veil  was 
fancies  and  flirtations,  we  will  now  introduce  the  |  still  the  mysterious  lady  with  the  black  veil.  Every 
reader  to  the  acquaintance  of  two  mysterious  ladies,  attempt,  consistent  with  good  breeding,  had  beea 
who  had  arrived  to  honor  the  village  with  their  tern-  /  made  to  become  acquainted  with  these  ladies,  and  to 
porary  presence.  j  get  a  peep  at  the  hidden  treasure  of  eyes  which  the 

No  gentleman  accompanied  them — no  male  attend-  I  envious  black  veil  was  supposed  to  conceal — hot  to 
ant,  with  the  exception  of  a  white-haired  venerable  j  no  purpose.  They  resolutely  maintained  their  in- 
looking  old  negro,  who,  with  a  mulatto  servant-maid,  j  co^nito.  and  refused  all  approaches  toward  socialism. 
constituted  their  whole  retinue.  i  Various  reports  werefn  circulation  about  their  cha- 

A  very  handsome  chateau,  which  had  been  built  for  j  racter.  One  made  them  adventurers  from  the  city  or 
a  summer  residence  by  a  rich  old  French  merchant  of  )  from  Fiance,  (it  had  been  ascertained  that  they 
New  Orleans,  stood  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  were  Frenchwomen  in  style  and  language,)  yet  they 
facing  the  lake.  Its  founder  had  long  since  died,  and  did  not  pursue  the  course  adopted  by  ad  venturers — they 
for  several  years  past  the  chateau  had  been  let  to  \  were  making  no  victims  except  those  of  curiosity, 
summer  refugees,  at  a  very  high  rent  \       Another  report,  which  agreed  with   the  first  im- 

To  this  place,  upon  their  arrival,  the  two  ladies  of  j  pressions  concerning  them,  and  the  grounds  of  which 
whom  we  have  so  particularly  spoken,  retired ;  and  had  been  furnished  by  a  letter  from  the  city,  to  s 
from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  resident  at  the  watering  place,  was,  that  the  ladies 
they  brought  with  them  a  handsome  carriage  with  a  \  were  a  rich  widow  and  her  daughter  from  France, 
fine  pair  of  blooded  bays,  and  an  extensive  assortment  j  who  had  spent  the  preceding  winter  in  New  Orleans, 
of  traveling  trunks,  they  were  sot  down  at  once  as  j  in  great  seclusion,  visiting  only  two  or  three  very 
ladies  of  property— perhaps  a  rich  widow  and  her  \  old  and  respectable  families  of  the  city,  Frenefa 
daughter,  for  one  of  the  strangers  was  old  enough  to  \  emigres. 
have  been  the  mother  of  her  companion.  [       This  agreed   with   the  conduct  of  the   strangers. 
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Tbey  both  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  their  $  At  one  time  be  would  conceal  himself  behind  a  tree 
domestic  wore  crape.  So  it  wai  generally  believed,  \  and  wait  for  their  coming'  up,  thinking  by  this  means 
but  it  did  not  do  any  thing  to  lessen  the  curiosity  <  to  catch  a  glimpse — at  another   time  would  he  turn 


which  the  female  part  of  the  population  felt  towards 
them,  and  certainly  heightened  the  interest  of  the 
gentlemen  in  their  favor  to  a  very  alarming  extent. 
A  rich  heiress,  with  such  a  nose,  lips,  and  chin- 


landscape  painter,  and,  port-folio  in  hand,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees  in  front  of  the  chateau, 
would  seem  to  be  carefully  sketching  the  house  and 
grounds;  but  at  the  same  time,  his  eyes  would  be 


must  certainly  have  killing  eyes  if  she  would  only  j  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  windows,  while  his  heart 
show  them— and  so  modest  of  her  to  conceal  them —  j  inwardly  cursed  the  interference  of  the  jealous  "  vene- 
so  kind  yet  unkind — in  short  with  that  species  of  >  tians." 
c  yearning,  which  the  human  mind  feels  for  things  j  The  season  had  far  advanced — most  of  the  mem- 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  so  longed  the  gentlemen  j  bers  of  the  supper  party  had  left  C,  having  gone  to 
r_  visitors  to  look  upon  those  hidden  orbs — so  longed  j  other  resorts,  but  Risley  still  remained,  determined  to 
they  to  be  looked  upon  by  them.  \  try  it  out,  and  win    the    supper.      But   there    was 

Pierre,  the  venerable  old  negro,   (or.  as  he  was  i  another  reason,  now,  for  his  clinging  pertinaciously  to 
,        familiarly  termed,  Pete,)  was  frequently  tempted,  but  I  the  spot.    By  meddling  too  much  with  fire  he  had  burnt 
Pete  was  an  "  old  soldier,"  he  had  received  his  in-  <  his  fingers.     He  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
structions,  no   doubt,   and   "  mom"  was   his   motto.  j  the  veiled  lady,  and  what  at  first  had  been  only  an 
Nothing  could  be  elidud  from  this  source.  \  innocent  amusement  with  him,  had  now  become  a 

About  the  middle  of  the  season  at  C.  a  party  of  f  serious  attachment.  He  had  not  yet  seen  the  #yes% 
gentlemen — six  in  number — were  sitting,  late  at  night,  \  but  he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  their 
in  a  private  parlor  of  the  principal  hotel.  \  owner  was  refined  and  gracefully  beautiful. 

The  conversation,  as  it  had  often  on  former  occas-  t.       In  this  state  of  mind  Edward  Risley  was  one  day 

•ions,  turned  upon  the  mysterious  lady  of  the  black  \  sauntering  along   the  shore  of   the    lake,   near    the 

veil.  <  envied  chateau.     The  ladies  had  gone  out  riding,  and 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  a  handsome  young  Ken-  )  he  was,  as  usual,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  carriage, 

tuckian  named  Risley,  "  perseverance  can  accomplish  j  in  order  that  he  might  gain  a  glimpse  of  its  inmates 

almost  any  thing  within  human  power,  and  as  I  do  j  as  they  alit  at  the  gate  of  their  residence.     Farther 

not  believe  it  to  be  a  human  impossibility,  I  mean  <  along  the  beach,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ladies 

to  persevere  until  I  have  had  a  peep  under  that  black  '>  had  driven,  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  amusing  them- 

veil,  and  a  good  manly  look  into  the   eyes  beneath !"  >,  selves  in  shooting  sea-gulls  that,  at  intervals,  came 

"  If  she  has  got  eyes,  Ned."  ;  within  reach.  r 

"  Well,  if  she  has  not,  the  more  pity  for  her,  poor  i       The  carriage  appeared  at  a  projecting  point  just 

girl — and  I  shall  have  lost  my  labor."  >  as  a  gun  was  fired  by  one  of  the  party,  and  the  spirited 

"  You  can  never  do  it,"  cried  one  of  the  gentlemen.  '*  horses  taking  alarm,  at  the  report,  broke  from  the 

» How  much  will  you  bet  that  I  don't?"  5  hands  of   their  infirm  driver,   and   galloped  wildly 

"  Any  thing  you  please."  <  along  the   road.     A  few  feet  from  the  gate  of  the 

"  Very  well — here  are  six  of  us  :  one,  two,  three,  }  chateau  was  a  narrow  and  dangerous  bridge,  over 

four — six.     I  believe  we  are  all   to  be  citizens  of  {  which  the  horses  seemed  determined  to  cross,  but  the 

New  Orleans  next  winter."  \  chances  were   ten  to  one   in   favor  of  the  carriage 

"  Yes,  all,"  cried  several  voices.  j  being   precipitated    against  the    rocky   buttress   and 

"  Very  well."  '  dashed  to  pieces.     This  the  young  Kentuckian,  who 

"  I  will  bet  you  the  finest  supper  for  six  that  can  >  was  standing  near  the  bridge,  perceived,  and  coolly 

be  cooked  at  the  St.  Charles,  that  before  this  mystery     drawing  his  pistol,  he  took  stand  in  the  shelter  of  a 

leaves  C.  I  shall  have   seen  her  full  face  and  gazed  j  large  rock,  and  awaited  their  approach.     The  horses 

in  her  lovely  eyes — Is  it  a  bet?"  j  came  on  at  a  furious  rate,  their  driver  having  lost  all 

"  I  take  it,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  first  the  terms  ',  command  of  them.     As  they  came  opposite  where  he 

— yon  are  not  to  use  no  rude  means  to  win  your  bet."  j  stood,  the  Kentuckian  presented  his  pistol  and  fired— 

"  Come,  come,"  interrupted  Risley,  rather  angrily.  \  the  ball   passed  through   the    head   of   the   off-hand 

"I  am  not  likely  to  outrage  the  laws  of  good  breeding  \  horse,  and  the  animal  dropped  dead  in  the  traces. 

for  the  sake  of  winning  a  paltra  supper."  j  The  other,  thus  suddenly  impeded  in  his  progress, 

"  Nay !"  said  the  other,  "  I  am  convinced  of  that,  \  and  entangled  in  the   harness,   after   a  few  violent 

and  when  we  meet  in  New  Orleans,  I  will  take  your  \  plunges,  also  fell,  and  the  carriage  stood  still  almost 

word   of  honor,  whether  you  have  fairly  won  or  not  /  uninjured.     But  the  young  man  had  approached  too 

— so  a  bet  it  is ;  a  supper  for  six."  I  near  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  more  certain  aim.    The 

"  When  is  the  supper  to  be  eaten  1"  inquired  one  of  \  wheel  of  the  carriage  had  passed  over  him,  and  be 

the  party.  \  was  lying  senseless  upon  the  road. 

*«  On  New  Year's  Eve — what  say  you  all  ?" 

««  New  Year's  Eve.     New  Year's  Eve !" 

'*  New  Year's  Eve  be  it,  then— in  the  St.  Charles." 

The  party  soon  after  separated  for  their  respective  \  curtained  bed,  in  a  chamber  apparently  well  furnished. 

beds.  t  He  could  see  no  one,  but  he  could  not  see  every  part 

For    several    days    after    this    occurrence    might  l  of  the  chamber.     Presently  he  heard  a  sweet  female 

young   Risley  be  seen,  throwing  himself  in  the  way  j  voice  inquire  : 

of    the   two  strange  ladies,   and  dogging  their  foot-  >       "  Bo  you  think,  doctor,  he  is  not  badly  hurt  V* 
steps  ;    yet  still  in  a  respectful  and  modest  manner.  \  An  answer  was  given  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  mo- 


Edward   Risley  awoke  from  a  long  and    horrid 
dream.     He   looked    around   him.      He   was    in   a 
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meet  after,  the  curtain  was  quietly  and  Healthily  \  "  Never,  never !"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Kea- 
drawn,  and  a  dark  flashing  eye  from  beneath  a  black  j  tnckian,  trying  to  detain  her — bat  it  wan  in  vaia 
veil  and  bonnet  was  fixed  upon  him.  It  was  instantly  )  She  had  vanished  from  the  room,  and  would  not 
withdrawn,  though  not  before  Kisley  recognised  the  <  again  be  seen. 

face  of  the  veiled  lady.  He  now  began  to  recollect  j  With  a  heavy  heart  Risley  left  the  chateau,  nadtr 
himself,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  bandaged  and  j  whose  friendly  roof  he  had  passed  the  happiest  hoars 
bruised  with  a  faint  remembrance  of  having  been  j  of  his  life. 

knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  carriage,  assisted  j  In  a  few  days,  too,  the  ladies  left  the  village,  aad 
him  in  making  out  his  position.  «*  It  is  very  clear,"  |  returned  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Risley  was 
thought  he,  "  that  they  have  brought  me  into  the  j  not  long  in  following  them,  and  having  reached  tat 
chateau — and  clear,  loo,  that  I  have  seen  the  eyes  and  I  city,  began  to  make  inquiries  about  their  name  and 
won  the  bet — but  I  have  paid  well  for  it,  if  a  broken  j  residence.  He  could  gain  information  of  neither,  aas 
heart  and  broken  bones  may  be  considered  of  any  j  he  was  compelled  to  wait  patiently  for  the  lady's  fsl- 
value."  >  filment  of  her  promise. 

The  Kentuvkian  was  right — he  had  been  carried  into  \  New  Year's  Eve  approached,  bat  as  yet  no  new>  of 
the  chateau,  which  was  the  nearest  house  to  the  spot  j  the  veiled  lady.  He  had,  at  least,  won  the  supper, 
where  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  from  which  the  j  As  he  had  seen  that  dark  eye,  and  felt  it  apen  his 
doctor  had  forbidden  his  removal  for  some  time.  j  soul,  it  would  be  a  melancholy  sapper   to   him.    Hs 

Here,  for  ten  days,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  >  little  thought,  when  he  had  made  the  bet,  bat  that  it 
he  received  the  most  careful  nursing  from  two  of  the  \  would  be  a  merry  one.  How  much  was  he  diaap- 
kindest  ladies  he  had  ever  met  with  in  bis  life,  but,  j  pointed.  Many  a  time  had  he  reflected  upon  her  hut 
with  the  exception  of  the  glimpse  he  had  through  the  >  words,  "  An  insurmountable  obstacle  ;  one  winch 
curtain,  after  first  recovering  his  sensibility,  he  never  j  would  change  his  love  into  disgust. "  What  power- 
afterwards  saw  the  eyes  of  the  younger  one.  Even  t  ful  alchymy  could  have  each  an  effect  as  this !  A 
in  the  house  she  constantly  wore  her  bonnet  and  the  >  thousand  things  forced  themselves  upon  his  imaginsr 
impenetrable  veil.  This  made  the  thing  to  him  \  lion,  and  were  rejected  by  his  judgment.  Poverty  ? 
more  mysterious ;  but  he  had  seen  the  eye,  once,  and  j  No !  Deformity  ?  No  !  She  was  perfect.  Shame, 
had  therefore  won  the  supper.  The  supper,  poor  >  ruin,  disgrace  ?  Impossible  !  a  mind  like  her's  could 
fellow,  had  become  of  secondary  consideration  to  him.  j  never  have  submitted  to  this.  No!  no!  no!  What  then? 
He  would  have  lost  fifty  suppers,  but  to  have  had  one  i  In  the  midst  of  his  agony  and  doubting  hopes, 
kind,  encouraging  smile  from  those  dark  eyes.  \  New  Year's  Eve  came  on,  and  the  six  friends  whs 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  the  heart  of  this  \  were  to  partake  of  the  supper  assembled  in  the 
singular  lady  was  adamant,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  i  famous  St.  Charles. 

her  sex,  and  Risley  was  one  of  the  handsomest  fellows  j  Risley  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  alone, 
that  ever  came  from  Kentucky — besides,  the  tender  i  as  yet,  knew  who  had  won  the  bet.  His  melancholy 
duty  of  nursing  one  who  has  perilled  life  in  our  /  abstraction  bad  attracted  the  observation  of  his  five 
service,  has  its  effect — and  on  many  occasions  has  a  \  friends,  and  they  rallied  him  upon  it,  jokingly  saying 
singular  sympathy  sprung  up  between  nurse  and  i  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  tell  them  the  re- 
patient.  I  suit  of  the  wager,  as  they  saw  from  his  manner  that 

The  gallant  young  Kentuckian  began  to  be  aware  <  he  had  lost.  Risley,  however,  shortly  alter,  set  them 
of  some  reciprocity  of  his  burning  passion,  and  when  i  right  upon  this  point,  by  announcing  to  the  party  that 
the  time  arrived  that  it  became  necessary  as  a  deli-  j>  he  had  won,  as  be  had  seen  the  eyes,  though  only 
cate  measure,  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  <  once,  and  that  he  never  expected  to  look  upon  them 
chateau,  he  found  himself  one  morning  upon  his  kness  }  again. 

before  the  veiled  lady,  offering  her  "  his  hand,  his  \  He  spoke  in  such  a  melancholy  tone,  that  his 
heart  and  bis  fortune."  <  friends  began  to  think  there  really  was  some  mystery 

This  offer,  which  few  ladies  in  the  west  would  >  about  the  veiled  lady.  They  desired  very  much  to 
have  declined — for  Risley  was  both  rich  and  renowned  j  question  him  further,  but  Risley's  abrupt  refusal  to 
— the  lady  of  the  mask  modestly  but  feelingly  refused,  j  communicate  any  more  information  upon  the  subject, 

Her  answer  was  characteristic.  j  and  his  evident  displeasure  at  bearing  it  spoken  of,  at 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  your  offer  and  yourself  I  highly  j  all,  soon  caused  it  to  be  dropped,  and  other  subjects 
esteem — perhaps — "  and  here  her  voice  was  lowered  j  became  the  theme  of  conversation.  While  the  party 
almost  to  a  whisper,  *«  perhaps  more  than  esteem —  j  were  thus  gaily  discussing  the  rich  viands,  a  servant 
but  there  is  an  inseparable  barrier  between  us,  an  \  entered,  and  inquiring  for  Mr.  Risley,  handed  him  a 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  our  union — the  nature  of  i  letter. 

which  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  inform  you.  As  j  Risley,  asking  the  indulgence  of  his  friends, 
you  have  told  me,  however,  that  New  Orleans  is  your  <  opened  the  letter,  and  read. 

winter  home,  and  as  I  myself  purpose  residing  there  j  All  at  once  he  started  upon  his  feet,  his  counten- 
during  the  coming  season,  I  shall  consider  it  my  \  ance  exhibiting  emotions  of  extreme  joy,  and  eagerly 
duty  at  an  early  period  to  make  you  aware  of  the  j  grasping  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  upon  his  right, 
reasons  of  my  refusing  the  honor  you  have  so  kindly  5  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  unfortunate 
offered  me.      When  you  have  become  acquainted  j  loser,  he  exclaimed  : 

with  those  reasons,  they  will,  no  doubt,  prove  satisfac-  j  "  Your  band,  Fred,  your  band.  You  have  won, 
tory,  and  the  love  which  you  now  profess  to  feel  I  my  boy,  you  have  won,  and  I  'm  the  happiest  fellow 
for  me,  will  give  place  to  indifference,  perhaps  dis-  j  alive  !"  And  so  he  seemed  to  be,  for  he  danced 
gusl."  \  around  the  room  with  delight. 
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<<  Yon  are  the  happiest  fellow  I  ever  saw,  to 
bave  lost  six  ten  dollar  suppers,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Bat  how— how  have  I  wod;  where  was  the  mistake ; 
yoa  saw  the  eyes,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  No,  yoa  dog  !  one  only — one,  my  boy  !  There 
is  bat  one,  the  other  was  glaes,  and  I  never  knew  it 


looked,  it  was  the  number.  He  rang  the  bell,  and 
was  ushered,  by  the  liveried  servant,  into  a  gorgeous 
apartment,  where,  seated  upon  an  ottoman,  under 
brilliant  lamps,  was  the  being  he  sought,  dressed  pre* 
cisely  as  he  had  always  seen  her,  and  still  wearing 
the  black  bonnet   and  veil.      Without  stopping  tor 


till  this  moment !"  I  ceremonious   recognition,    the    warm-hearted   youth 

"  Upon  my  word,  Risley,"  said  one  of  his  laugh-  S  rushed  forward  and  flung  himself  at  her  feet, 
irig  friends,  « the  lady  is  certainly  indebted  to  you  for  j       «  Dearest  girl,"  cried  he,  "  did  you  suppose  that 
the  pleasure  you  seem  to  feel  in  her  misfortune."         /  my  love  for  you  had  no  other  foundation  than  a  mere 
"  And  the  glass  eye,"  added  another,  "  accounts  '/  personal  fancy,  and  could  be  overthrown  by  the  dis- 
for  the  mystery  of  the  black  veil."  <  eovery  of  this  slight   physical  imperfection  ?     Your 

"  Yes !"  said  Risley,  "  and  it  accounts  for  my  joy  )  mind  won  my  love,  and  your  conduct,  in  this  matter, 
at  this  moment  But  I  see,  my  friends,  you  are  all  s  has  strengthened  my  admiration ;  I  might  almost  say 
puzzled  and  perplexed ;  so  just  lend  me  your  ears  a  ?  that  the  knowledge  of  your  misfortune  has  made  me 
moment,  and  I  will  explain.     After  you  had  all  left  i  happier,  for  it  makes  me  feel   more  your  equal ,'  at 

E ,  I  became   acquainted   with   the   two  ladies.  \  least  am  I  happy   to  know  that  I  may,   in    some 

The  horses  ran  off  with   them  in   their  carriage.     I  <  measure,  alleviate  your  sufferings." 


stopped  the  carriage,  got  run  over,  and  was  carried 
into  the  chateau,  where  I  remained  ten  days  an  in- 
valid.    During  the  whole  of  that  time,  though  I  was 


The  bosom  of  the  beautiful  creature,  whom  he 
addressed,  was  swelling  with  admiration,  and  her 
whole    frame    quivered  with    delight,   as  she   rose 


much  in  company  with  the  young  lady,  I  never  saw  >  proudly  to  answer  him. 

her  eyes  but  once,  then,  it  appears,  I  only  saw  one,  )  "  Generous  lover,"  said  she,  "  since,  upon  such 
but  I  supposed  it  was  all  right*  It  appears,  bow-  t  conditions,  you  are  willing  to  receive,  I  am  but  too 
ever,  it  is  the  only  one  the  poor  girl  has.  That  is  ]  happy  to  bestow  upon  you  the  hand  and  heart  of 
not  all,  my  friends,  I  fell  desperately  in  love.    If  you  ;  Adeline  Cardoville '" 

only  witnessed  her  graceful  actions,  and  heard  the  j  She  held  out  one  hand  to  her  lover,  while,  with  the 
music  of  her  voice,  so,  too,  would  you — all  of  you.  \  other,  she  adroitly  removed  her  bonnet  and  veil.  Ha ! 
At  last  I  offered  her  my  hand.  She  refused  me  in  )  was  it  fancy  that  bewildered  the  brain  of  the  Ken- 
the  most  delicate  and  feeling  manner,  telling  me  (  tuckian.  Two  coal-black,  burning  eyes,  each  of 
that  an  <  insurmountable  obstacle  prevented  our  mar-  j  them  a  soul  in  itself,  gleamed  upon  Lim,  quivering 
riage/  one  which,  when  known  to  me,  would  create  >  to  his  very  heart,  while  their  beautiful  owner  stood 
within  me  disgust.  She  would  not  then  tell  me  what  over  him,  smiling  in  triumph.  She  had  triumphed, 
it  was,  but  promised  to  inform  me  at  New  Orleans ;  j  She  had  stooped  to  conquer,  as  the  explanation 
and  here,  according  to  promise,  is  her  letter,  in  i  showed.  Left  an  heiress  of  large  fortune,  in  France, 
which  she  tells  me  that  she  loves  me,  and  the  only  1  she  had  suffered  the  persecution  of  false  lovers  con- 
obstacle  which  she  speaks  of  is  her  unfortunate  in-  <  sequent  on  such  a  state.  A  woman  of  unusual 
firmity."  i  mind,  Adeline  had   determined   to  win   a   husband 

"  Unfortunate,  indeed ;  you  would  not  marry  her  ?"  <  worthy  of  her  beauty  and  fortune,  and,  by  a  freak  of 
"Marry  her  !     Yes,  if  both  her  eyes  were  glass.  j  fortune,  had   resolved,  with   her  mother,  to  visit  the 
But  she  hag  one  left,  still,  worth  any  two  eyes  I  have  •  new-world,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  she  met  one  in 
ever  looked  upon ;  but  come,  friends,  excuse  me  for  :  every  way  worthy  of  her. 
a  abort  space  ;  I  will  soon  return.     Rue  Carondelet,  •  ___ 

No. .     She  is  French,  gents,  but,  no  matter,  I  \ 

will  soon  rejoin  you;  in  the  meantime  make  your-  \  It  was  late  that  night  when  Edward  Risley  re- 
Helves  merry ;  but  I  cannot  feel  happy  until  I  have  !  turned  to  his  companions  at  the  St.  Charles.  It  is 
made  her  so,  by  telling  her  that  the  glass  eye  is  no  •  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his  presence  infused 
obstacle  whatever."  \  joy,  but    greater    still   was  their  delight  when  he 

So  saying,  the  generous-hearted  Kentuckian,  having  j  informed  them  of  the  result  of  bis  interview,  and 
taken  leave  of  his  friends,  who  willingly  indulged  j  invited  them  severally  to  be  present  at  his  wedding. 
Jiim,  hurried  out,  and  sought  the  house  indicated  by  j  For  many  a  succeeding  New  Year's  Eve  did  the 
the  letter  he  had  just  received.  He  stopped  at  a  j  same  party  of  six  repeat  the  wager  supper,  always 
large  paansion  in  the  Rue  Carondelet,  No. ,  he  >  drinking  to  the  lady  of  the  glass  eye. 
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Amuuca  not  the  altar  \  &*  !<™»  *<*  «•  ***** 

Whh  gloom  in  thy  soul ;  .  Of  fear  and  mistrust : 

Nor  let  thy  feet  falter  Oh,  serve  Him  with  gladness, 

From  terror's  control !  >  The  Gentle,  the  Just .'  XBs.oseoop. 
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Thus,— love  has  its  perils  and  denials — take* 
Its  color  from  the  cloud  ;  and,  with  a  will, 
Born  of  capricious  fancy,  sometimes  aches 

With  its  own  raptures,  wild  and  wilful  still ; — 
Is  pleased  to  grieve  o'er  griefs  that  may  not  rise, 
And  finds  a  tempest  in  serenest  skies ; — 
Suspects  where  it  should  worship,  and  grows  cold 
When  most  the  mutual  fire  is  warm  and  bright. — 
And  is,  self-doom'd,  a  stranger  to  delight, 
When  most  the  entwining  arms  of  truth  would  fold 
The  estranged  one  in  the  happiest  heart-embrace  ! 

But  these  are  natural  aspects  in  the  strife 
Of  nature,  worn  by  all  of  mortal  race, 
And  prove  far  less  of  suffering  than  of  life. 


IV. 

That  stroke  which  shatters  the  devoted  heart, 
Its  fuiih  iu  the  beloved  one—  the  sweet  trust, 
That  felt  him  genial  and  believed  him  just, 

And  rudely  rends  the  linked  souls  apart, 

Denied  the  old  communion — is  the  blow 

Most  mortal,  that  the  mortal  meets  below ! 

The  death  of  the  affections— the  true  life 
That  from  humanity  pluck'd  the  cruel  sting. 

Which,  born  of  its  first  faultering,  doom'd  the  sirtfe 
Heal'd  only  by  the  true  heart's  minist'ring ! — 

There  is  no  other  sorrow,  born  of  love, 
Which  love  itself  can  heal  not ; — and  for  this, 

'T  were  idle  any  ministry  to  prove,— 
Since  love,  in  loss  «(  faith,  hath  lost  all  right  to  bl 


n. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  nature  that  requires, 

Even  from  these  changing  aspects,  a  new  birth  ; 
Caprice  is  but  the  sleep  of  the  desires, 

As  sadness  is  the  sweet  repose  of  mirth  ; — 

And  all  the  dear  variety  of  earth, 
Is  so  much  fuel  to  renew  her  fires ! 
The  eye  that  saddens,  now,  unknowing  why, 

To-morrow,  with  as  little  consciousness, 
Will  blaze  with  freshest  lustres,— as  the  sky 

Late  sorrowing  with  a  cloudy,  cold,  distress, 
Anon,  in  all  her  bright  of  blue  appears  !— 

Love  puts  on  strangest  aspects,  that  confess 
A  nature,  not  a  will ;  and  in  her  tears, 

The  very  hope  is  born,  whose  birth  alone  can  bless ! 


Thus  is  it  that  the  heart  which  other  wo 

But  strengthens  with  new  tendrils, — when  it  shakes, 
Doom'd  to  the  lightning  terrors  of  this  blow- 
Sinks,  shivering  with  the  bolt,  and  sudden  break*. 
Fibres  knit  close  as  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
TiOck'd  fast  and  clinging  to  the  upholding  pine, — 
Even  as  the  faith  is  rent,  which  was  the  tree, 
Fix'd  steadfast  and  high-towering  o'er  all, 
To  which  the  affections  clung,  nor  fear'd  to  fall, — 
To  perish  all  the  hopes  and  sympathies : — 
A  thousand  veins,  and  ruptured  arteries 
Lie  sunder'd  at  the  stroke,  all  bleeding  free  ; 
Wasting  their  precious  streams  upon  the  roots 
Of  the  great  tree  that  never  more  has  fruits ! 


m. 

Not  such  are  love's  true  sorrows ; — in  heT  fate 
Lie  deeper  perils — dooms  more  desolate  ! — 
Hers  are  the  woist  of  fortune,  since  they  grow, 

From  the  excessive  exquisite  in  life, 

She  perils  in  the  field  of  human  strife  ;— 
The  sensibilities— the  hopes  that  flow 
From  those  superior  fountains  of  the  soul, 

Where  all  is  but  a  dying  and  a  birth, 
A  resurrection  and  a  sacrifice ; 

Which,  though  it  happen  on  the  lowliest  hearth, 
Is  yet  the  breaking  of  a  golden  bowl, 

Still  destined  to  renewal,— for  new  ties, 
And  other  sundering*,— and  that  mortal  pain, 
To  know  that  death  and  birth  alike  are  vain ! 
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VI. 

No  fruits,  no  life ! — what  matter  if  the  tree, 
Still  lifts  his  brow  erect  against  the  sky, 

Great  shaft  and  mighty  branches, — if  there  be 
No  blossom,  in  his  season,  for  the  eye- 
No  green  of  leaf,  no  gorgeous  pageantry, 

Wooing  the  prolific  and  embracing  air 
To  harbor  in  the  noontide,  and  to  brood 
Still  murmuring  music  iu  his  slumberous  mood. 

While  birds  sit  swinging  with  their  young  ones  there ; 

Their  life  a  summer  day  or  less — not  long, 

But  still  a  life  of  blossom  and  of  song, — 
The  blossom  and  the  song  being  each  a  birth, 
Born  only  of  the  fruit,  and  born  o(  earth, 

Fbr  earth,  that  still  love's  promise,  might  be  fair  ! 


LILIAS     LEE; 


OR,     THE     BETROTHED. 


BY     HENRY     FSNTON 


Oh  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  is  a 
•mall  village,  or  at  least  a  few  houses,  laying  claim  to 
that  appellation,  the  scenery  adjaoent  to  which  com- 
bines, perhaps,  more  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque, 
than  is  to  be  found  any  where  in  the  wide  state  of  New 
York.  Here,  when  the  warring  winds  are  at  rest,  the 
traveler  pauses  to  view  the  beautiful  and  the  serene, 
and,  as  he  lingers  within  its  charmed  precincts,  feels 
the  quiet  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  scene  pervading  his 
breast.  The  lake,  between  three  and  four  miles  in 
width,  lies  in  one  calm  and  unbroken  sheet  before  him, 
faithfully  reflecting  the  blue  arch  above,  and  the  few 
light  and  gently  moving  clouds  that  vary  its  loveliness. 
The  drooping  willow  bends,  gracefully,  over  the  margin 
of  the  motionless  water,  gazing  upon  the  long  and 
verdant  tendrils  mirrored  forth  in  its  glassy  depths. 

Let  me  carry  the  reader  back,  in  imagination,  some 
fifty  years,  before  even  the  few  buildings,  which 
now  mark  this  spot,  had  been  erected,  when  no  rude 
sounds  of  the  busy  occupations  of  men  broke  in  upon 
the  solitude  of  nature. 

Day  was  breaking,  among  the  mountains,  and  a  soft 
and  mellow  light  was  stealing  over  hill  and  valley, 
and  placid  water,  and  the  matin  carol  of  nature's  song- 
sters was  already  filling  the  air  with  melody.  The 
light  sound  of  the  oars  of  a  small  boat,  dipping  at 
quick  and  regular  intervals,  at  a  distance,  could  now 
be  heard,  and  soon  a  little  bark,  with  a  solitary  tenant, 
issued  from  the  shadow  of  a  rock  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  The  occupant  was  an  Indian.  Fishing  tackle  lay  in 
profusion  about  him,  and  a  rifle  rested  across  the  stern 
of  the  boat;  the  latter,  as  he  drew  near  the  shore, 
be  discharged  into  the  air — the  clear  sharp  sound  echoed 
and  re-echoed  among  the  distant  hills,  and  all  was 
again  silent  A  few  minutes  passed,  and  a  young 
man,  clad  in  a  light  summer  dress,  and  also  bearing 
angling  apparatus,  came,  with  rapid  pace  towards  the 
waters  edge.  A  few  dexterous  movements  of  the 
oars  brought  the  Indian  and  his  skiff  to  the  beach, 
where,  after  a  friendly  greeting  between  the  parties, 
the  boat  received  the  new  comer,  and  again,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  swarthy  pilot,  shot  out  into  the 
lake,  and,  the  proper  place  being  found,  and  the  stone 
anchor  with  its  cable  of  twisted  bark  lowered,  the 
friends  commenced  their  sport. 

George  Waldeford,  for  such  was  tip  name  of  the 
young  man,  now  introduced  to  the  reader's  attention, 
was  an  admirer  of  nature  in  her  solitary  places.  To 
rove,  for  hours,  gun  in  hand,  alone,  through  the  forest 
wilds,  where  only  the  barking  of  the  squirrel,  the 
tapping  of  the  woodpecker,  or  the  solitary  «  caw1  of  the 
wary  crow,  that  soared  at  a  secure  height  above  him, 
interrupted  the  silence ;  and  now  to  lie  upon  the 
margin  of  some  gentle  stream,  rippling  o'er  many  a 


wave-worn  stone,  and  sparkling  in  the  few  furtive 
sunbeams  that  found  their  way  through  the  thick 
foliage,  or,  as  now,  to  sail,  at  summer  morn,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  glassy  lake,  and  tempt  its  fumy  inhabit- 
ants forth,  were  occupations  congenial  to  his  mind. 
Bred  to  the  law,  and,  but  recently  enrolled  among  its 
practitioners,  he  had  already  given  proof,  not  only  of 
unusual  native  powers  of  mind,  but  of  the  discipline  of 
severe  and  earnest  study ;  and  in  these  joyous  hours 
of  mental  relaxation,  the  ostensible  object  of  his 
pursuit  was  often  most  remote  from  his  mind.  The 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  few  bright  pros- 
pects opening  in  perspective,  upon  his  mind,  with 
the  thousand  fancied  ones  that  always  crowd  the 
young  imagination,  afforded  him  themes  of  happy 
thought. 

The  only  house,  for  many  miles  circumjacent  to  me 
spot  the  reader  is  now,  in  imagination  occupying,  was 
a  neat  two  story  white  dwelling,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, some  forty  or  fifty  rods  from  the  lake,  and  so 
thickly  shaded  with  forest  trees  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible from  the  beach.  This  was  the  residence  of  a 
Mr.  Lee,  a  gentleman  whose  wealth  had  enabled  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  a  cultivated  taste,  by  seeking 
happiness  in  such  a  retirement.  Waldeford  was  a 
distant  connexion  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  was  then  on  a 
visit,  during  a  part  of  the  summer  season,  to  the 
patron  of  his  boyhood  and  the  friend  of  his  more 
advanced  days.  The  Indian,  who  has  been  introduced, 
was  one  of  the  many  who  then  lingered,  a  few  of 
whom  may  still  be  seen,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  powers  had  not  fallen  before  the 
destroyer,  intemperance,  possessed  a  great  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  often  proved  the  capable  and  willing 
instructors  of  their  civilized  neighbors,  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  These  considerations,  together  with  a  desire 
to  investigate  the  Indian  character,  had  induced 
Waldeford  to  associate  frequently  with  Wongah,  as 
he  was  called,  one  whom  he  had  selected  for  his 
superior  sagacity  and  friendly  nature. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  narrative.  A  few  hours 
had  passed,  fatal  to  many  a  perch  and  pickerel,  when 
the  boat  again  approached  the  shore,  and  Waldeford, 
after  making  a  few  choice  selections  from  the  bulk  of 
their  finny  treasure*,  which  his  companion  engaged  to 
bring  after  him,  and  making  some  other  sporting 
appointment,  started  on  his  return. 

He  was  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace  up  the  lane, 
with  his  eyes  cast  in  thoughtful  mood,  upon  the  ground, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand  upon 
his  arm,  so  gentle,  that  he  could  not,  even  if  it  had 
been  in  this  bankrupt  age  of  humanity,  have  mistaken 
it  for  a  sheriff's  grasp,  and  turning,  was  greeted  with 
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a  merry  laugh  from  a  rosy  cheeked  and  bine  eyed  j  rank   in  society  might   bare   won    an    untrammeled 


maiden,  whom  a  poet  might  style  "  a  nymph,  a  naiad, 
or  a  gTace,"  but  who,  nevertheless,  I  earnestly  contend, 
was  only  sweet  Lilias  Lee,  a  maid  of  mortal  mould, 
but  unsurpassed  in  loveliness  by  all  the  heroines  of 


heart. 

Something  of  this  Waldeford  had  heard,  but  igno- 
rant of  the  main  truth,  he  feared  that  to  him,  in  this 
case,  « ignorance  was  bliss."     He  scarcely  knew  his 


romance.  j  own  heart,  or  the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  but  indulged 


"  Well,  cousin  George,"  she  said,  "  I  Ve  been 
wondering  this  hour,  where  you  could  have  wandered, 
and  here  I  find  you,  returning  from  a  fishing  expedi- 


in  a  dream  of  undefined  pleasure  of  which  Lilias  wa* 
always  the  subject  and  the  centre.  They  bad  mingled 
in  their  sports,  and  often  sympathized  with  each  others 


tion,  in  a  brown   study,  calculating  the  profits  and  .  sorrows ;  but  saw  not,  or  would  not  allow  themselves 
losses  of  your  morning's  business,  I  suppose."  j  to  contemplate,  their  growing  attachment.     Waldeford 

"  I  must  confess,  then,  Lilly,  since  you  have  been  j  had,  at  length,  found  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
solicitous  for  my  welfare — "  \  from   himself  the    fact,    that   ha   loved    bis   cousin, 

"  It 's  all  profit  and  no  loss ;  I  know  what  you  are  ;  and  he  was  bent  on  disclosing  to  her  his  feel- 
going  to  say.  Your  compliments  are  getting  old;  you  '  ings,  and  learning  from  her  the  truth.  Bat  when- 
must  coin  a  new  set."  j  ever  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  subject,  she 
"  But,  cousin  Lilias—"  j  seemed,  as  if  by  intuition,  to  know  his  intemiona,  and 
"  But,  cousin  George  !"  ]  partly,  perhaps  from  a  knowledge  that  such  an  inter- 
Lilias  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  had  \  view  must  be  one  of  painful  disclosures,  laughed  off 
just  completed  her  nineteenth  year.  Distantly  con-  <  every  word  and  look  that  spoke  of  sentiment  or  feeling, 
nected,  she  and  George  addressed  each  other  by  the  j  «  But,  cousin  Lilias-*-"  said  Waldeford. 
appellation  of  cousin,  and  having  been  intimate  in  \  "  But,  cousin  George,"  said  Lilias. 
their  childhood,  the  fond  parents  of  Lilias  had  never  <  "  Cousin,  dear  cousin,  bear  me." 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  their  acquiring  other  feel-  j  "  Nay,  cousin,  dear  cousin,  since  you  will  have  it 
ings  towards  each  other,  than  the  puerile  attachment  ,  so,  hear  me,  for  I  have  momentous  news  to  tell." 
which  marked  their  earlier  days.  j  Miss  Lee  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  companion  of 
Had  Mr.  Lee  feared  aught  of  this  nature  he  would  \  the  expected  arrival  of  her  only  brother  from  college ; 
not  have  endangered  the  happiness  of  his  child,  by  •  of  which  they  had  just  received  intelligence  by  letter, 
paving  the  way  for  an  attachment  which  be  could  not  >  He  was  to  be  accompanied,  she  said,  by  a  friend  and 
countenance.  A  rash  promise  to  his  wife,  in  the  (  classmate,  who  would  spend  the  vacation  with  them. 
last  moments  of  her  existence,  had  left  him  no  option  )  She  did  not  mention  the  name  of  their  expected 
a*  to  (he  disposal  of  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Lee  was  of  and  Waldeford  dared  not  ask,  lest,  if  his  suspicu 
foreign  birth,  and  possessed  a  natural  predilection  for  5  should  prove  true,  his  countenance  should  betray  the 
both  the  products  and  people  of  her  clime.  This  was  t  unpleasant  nature  of  the  intelligence,  and  as  Lilias 
quite  blameless,  but   it  was  unfortunately  carried  to  <  concluded, 

such  excess  that  it  created  an  unwarrantable  prejudice  j  "  Will  you  not  be  happy  with  uVm  ?"  only  replied, 
against  every  thing  which  claimed  a  different  origin,  i  "  Your  happiness,  cousin  Lilly,  is  a  anffiriieat 
Among  her  few  familiar   acquaintances  in   the  city,  \  guaranty  for  mine." 

from  which  they  had  removed,  a  short  period  prior  to  \  Lilias  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  a  shade  of 
the  time  of  which  this  history  treats,  was  a  Mr.  ;  melancholy  passed  over  her  lovely  features,  like  the 
Elston,  an  English  gentleman,  and  his  son,  then  about  ,'  shadow  that  the  swiftly  passing  cloud  throws  lor  a 
sixteen  years  of  age,  handsome  in  person,  well  bred  j  moment,  over  a  smiling  landscape.  The  conviction  that 
and  intelligent.  It  had  long  been  the  wish  of  Mrs.  1  George  was  unhappy,  with  the  reason  for  that  onbappi- 
Lee,  in  her  rather  premature  anxiety  about  the  mar-  j  ness,  passed  suddenly  through  her  mind,  bat  were 
riage  of  her  daughter,  to  procure  for  her  a  partner  as  j  followed,  as  suddenly,  by  a  resolution  not  to  seem  Is 
desirable  as   she  believed  young  Elston  must  prove,  ;  observe  it. 

and  between  the  senior  Mr.  Elston  and  Mrs.  Lee  an  j  «  Quite  a  disinterested  youth,  truly,"  she  replied, 
understanding  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  previous  to  >  looking  up  with  affected  gaiety.  "  Has  yonder 
her  death,  that  this  was  a  consummation  mutually  to  j  sun-burnt  stoic  of  the  woods,  who  has  been  your 
be  desired,  if  satisfactory  to  the  father  of  Lilias,  and  '  companion  so  much  of  late,  cousin  George,  been 
to   the   parties   more    immediately  concerned.      But  j  schooling  you  ?" 

during  the  last  illness  of  this  lady,  which  was  some-  j  "  I  would  he  could  teach  me  not  to /as/,"  was  the 
what  protracted,  her  maternal  anxiety  in  this  matter,  }  brief  reply,  with  which,  for  the  time,  their  conversatioa 
had  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  nothing  would  satisfy  '/  terminated  at  the  door  of  the  paternal  mansion. 
her,  but  a  solemn  and  mutual  engagement  between  '  After  the  morning  meal,  while  walking  in  the  garden, 
the  children,  in  the  presence  of  their  parents.  This  ;  and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  subject  uppermost  is 
was  accordingly  entered  into,  and  although  at  the  time  •  his  thoughts,  Waldeford  was  joined  by  the  worthy 
it  seemed  something  only  amusing  to  the  blue-eyed  '  parent  of  his  N£sir  friend,  who,  after  alluding  to  the 
and  light-hearted  school   girl ,    she  had  since   been  \  expected  arrival  of  William  and  young  Elston,  added, 


taught  to  regard  it  as  a  solemn  and   binding  rite. 
There  was  but  little  reason  to  suppose   that  young 


"  If  you  young  people  do  not   enjoy  yourselves, 
during  this  pleasant  weather,  it  must   be  your  own 


Elston  would  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Lilias,  j  fault." 

endowed,  as  she  was,  with  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  "  It  certainly  will  not  be  the  fault  of  our  kind  host 

beauty;  or  that  she  would  experience  any  reluctance  J  and  friend,"  replied  the  other,  evading  a  direct  answer, 
to  fulfil  so  sacred  a  promise,  especially  when  it  related  <  and  half  turning  to  conceal  the  effect  which  the  name 
to  a  connexion  with  cne  whose  education,  bearing,  and     of  their  expected  guest  had  upon  his  countenance. 


LILU8     LEE 
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«  This  Elatoa  I  ha*e  not  seen,  aince  he  was  a  lad 
of  sixteen,"  continued  Mr.  Lee,  "  but  if  common  report 
speaks  truly,  and  William's  statement  is  not  exagge- 
rated, we  shall  find  him  a  very  pleasant  accession  to 
our  little  society." 

Mr.  Lee  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  Waldeford's 
feelings,  although  he  entertained  a  real  affection  for  his 
young  relative,  and  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  seen  him  win  his  daughter's  hand  with  more  plea- 
sure than  he  could  experience  in  sanctioning  her  union 
with  another.  Waldeford  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  William  Lee  and  his  companion, 
and  said  that  his  sports  would  be  much  enhanced  in 
valve,  when  shared  by  his  young  friends,  and   then 
informing  Mr.  Lee  that  he  was  about  embarking  on  a 
fishing  excursion  some  miles  up  the  lake,  hastily  de- 
parted, with  a  promise  to  procure  for  his  friend's  table 
a  supply  of  a  rare  and  choice  species  of  the  piscatory 
race,  to  be   found  at  a  spot,  unknown  only  to  his  red 
companion.     Although  Waldeford  and  Wongah,  were 
bent  nominally  upon  a  fishing  expedition,  they  each  took 
with  them,  as  was  their  wont,  on  such  occasions,  their  ] 
shooting  apparatus,  so  that  if  disappointed  or  wearied  j 
in  one  kind  of  sport,  they  might  be  prepared  to  have 
recourse  to  the  other.      Now  it  so  occurred,  that, 
instead  of  going  up  the  lake,  as  Waldeford  had  in  good 
faith   informed    Mr.   Lee,    was   their    intention,   the 
sportsmen,  upon  consultation,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
more  experienced  native  of  the  wood)*,  that  the  day 
would  not  prove  favorable  for  their  intended  pastime, 
changed  their  course,  and  having  a  southerly  breeze, 
raised  a  temporary  sail,  and  glided  six  or  seven  miles 
in  the  opposite .  direction,  to  the  vicinity  of  a  favorite 
homing  ground.     This  point  they  soon  gained,  and 
before  noon  the  report  of  their  fire-arms  had  sounded  the 
requiem  of  many  pheasant  and  wild  turkey.     From 
his  unlettered  companion  Waldeford  had  learned  much 
that  pertained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  being  before 
a  good  marksman,  his  aim  was  now  almost  unerring. 
While  resting  beneath  the  shade  of  one  of  the  forest 
trees,  having  wandered  far  from  the  Indian,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  voices  apparently  at  no  great 
distance. 

Approaching  the  spot,  what  was  his  consternation 
on  beholding,  in  an  obscure  road,  which  he  then  recog- 
nized as  one  leading  from  a  neighboring  settlement  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Lee,  two  travelers,  divested  of 
coat  and  vest,  and  bound  to  trees.     Waldeford  pos- 
sessed what  few  people  do  possess,  presence  of  mind, 
and  without  making  any  noise  or  audible  ejaculation, 
he  began  carefully,  but  hastily,  to  survey  the  spot.     A 
little  out  of  the  road,  he  discovered  a  carriage,  and 
still    farther  in  the  woods,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  a  horse  fastened  by  his  bridle  to  a  sapling.    This 
led  him  to  suppose  that  the  robbery  had  been  recently 
committed,   and    that   the  perpetrators    still    lingered 
about  the  spot     In  this  conj  ?cture  he  was  not  wron  j. 
Slowly  and  silently  he  approached  nearer  to  the  road, 
and  secured  himself  from  all  possibility  of  observation, 
under  cover  of  some  friendly  boshes.     Here  he  could 
reconnoitre,  and  form  his  plans  for  relief.     He  soon 
discovered  the  robbers,  but  two  in  number,  sitting  in  a 
thicket  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Xbey  were  engaged  in  earnest  and  close  conversation. 
Waldeford'*  hand  was  on  his  gun,  and  his  gun  was  to  j 
him    eye,  but   he   lowered   it,  undischarged,  and    in  \ 
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silence.  He  had  never  shed  human  blood,  and  felt 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  take  life,  unless  in 
the  last  emergency.  With  his  gun  presented, 
and  ready  for  use,  at  a  moment's  warning,  he 
now  closely  watched  their  motions,  believing  that  the 
Indian  might  be  near,  and  determined,  if  he  came,  to 
make  a  sortie  from  his  ambush,  and  capture  them,  if 
possible,  without  shedding  blood.  This  might  have 
been  done,  without  much  peril,  as  their  weapons  lay 
several  feet  distant  from  them  by  the  road  side.  But 
Wongah  did  not  come.  At  length  the  voices  of  the  high- 
waymen grew  louder,  and  one  of  them,  jumping  up, 
advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  prisoners,  and  die 
words : 

«  We  must  not  leave  this  work  half  done,"  reached 
the  ear  of  Waldeford.  The  other,  who  had  seemed 
to  hesitate,  now  acquiesced.  Waldeford  could  not 
catch  a  fair  view  of  the  prisoners  countenances,  but  he 
could  hear  them,  now  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  and  now 
in  threatening  voice,  plead  for  their  lives.  A  ransom 
of  great  amount  was  promised,  under  sanction  of  the 
most  solemn  asseverations,  to  be  sent  when  and  where 
the  robbers  should  direct,  without  question  or  pursuit, 
if  they  were  set  at  liberty.  This  proposition  seemed 
to  be  favorably  considered,  until  one  of  the  young  men, 
in  his  anxiety  to  induce  a  favorable  decision,  eagerly 
named  Mr.  Lee  as  his  father,  who  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  discharge  the  obligation.  The  name  pro- 
duced an  unexpected  effect. 

''  Then  you  must  die,"  was  the  quick  response. 
"If  tikis  comes  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Lee,  our  fate  is 
fixed.  Your  pledge  would  be  redeemed  by  the  sheriff, 
with  a  "  jwsse"  of  Indians  at  his  heels,  all  of  whom 
are  friendly  to  Lee ;  and  let  him  but  promise  them  a 
barrel  of  whiskey  and  a  few  pounds  of  powder  for 
their  trouble,  and  the  woods  for  sixty  miles  around 
would  give  us  no  refuge  from  the  bloodthirsty  rascals. 
You  must  die.  We  thank  you,"  and  he  laughed  in- 
fernally ;  "  but  we  have  been  pretty  well  paid  for  our 
trouble." 

The  robber,  who  had  taken  part  in  this  dialogue, 
was  deliberately  putting  a  second  ball  into  a  gun 
already  loaded,  with  a  coolness  of  manner,  that  showed 
him  not  unaccustomed  to  such  affairs.  But  while  this 
was  being  done,  the  scissors  of  fate  were  closing  over 
the  thread  of  the  villain's  life.  Waldeford  had  waited 
till  the  last  moment  for  his  companion,  and  now  for 
some  minutes  had  stood,  with  his  gun  in  readiness  to 
fire  at  any  moment.  The  little  party  started  and 
looked  wild  for  a  second,  as  the  report  of  a  rifle  rang 
through  the  air.  Young  Lee  and  Elston  looked  each 
at  the  other,  each  supposing  that  his  companion  was 
the  victim.  But  this  was  but  for  an  instant.  The 
villain  fell.  As  quick  as  thought,  Waldeford  sprang 
from  his  ambush,  and  rushed,  gun  in  hand,  into  the 
road.  The  remaining  Tobber.  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  consternation,  had  rushed  towards  his  weapon,  and 
was  raising  it  from  the  ground  as  Waldeford  reached 
the  road-side.  One  leap,  and  he  was  in  front  of  the 
villain,  and  his  rifle  at  his  breast.  The  rapidity  of 
his  motions  had  given  the  desperado  no  time,  in  that 
moment  of  excitement,  to  reflect  that  the  weapon  then 
pointed  at  his  breast  was  as  harmless  as  a  reed.  His 
gun  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  stood  pale,  speech- 
less and  trembling. 
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Heartfelt,  indeed,  was  the  happiness  experienced 
by  Mr.  Lee  and  his  daughter,  when  they  saw  a  car- 
riage driving  briskly  up  the  long  lane,  containing  two 
gentlemen,  whom  they  were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture, 
were  William  and  Elston.  Their  meeting  was  full 
of  pleasure,  though  somewhat  impaired,  on  the  part 
of  Elston  and  Li  I  ins,  by  the  awkward  relation  in  which 
they  stood  toward  each  other.  But,  after  the  first 
congratulations  were  interchanged,  all  other  considera- 
tions were  immediately  lost  sight  of  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  recent  perilous  and  tragical  adventure  of 
the  young  men,  which  was  at  once  related.  All  eyes 
were  upon  young  Lee,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  story, 
he  being  the  principal  narrator  ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
,  had  their  interest  been  excited,  that  although  they  saw 
their  friends  safe  at  their  side,  none  breathed  freely 
until  he  came,  in  his  narration,  to  the  surrender  of  the 
second  robber. 

"And  who  was  your  rescuer?"  was  the  general 

question. 

"  We  do  not  know.  All  expressions  of  gratitude 
he  modestly  received,  and  after  he  had  released  us, 
and  helped  us  to  arrange  our  carriage,  when  we  were 
about  urging  him  to  accompany  us  here,  we  found  to 
our  great  surprise,  that  he  had  suddenly  disappeared 
ia  the  forest. 

"  And  the  prisoner  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Lee. 

"  Him,  after  disarming,  we  allowed  to  escape, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  plead  earnestly  for  our  lives  with 
his  companion,  appeared  young  and  unused  to  crime, 
and  called  Heaven  to  witness  his  determination  to  for- 
sake his  evil  course." 

«  Besides,"  added  Elston,  "  we  did  not  want  the 
trouble  of  prosecuting ;  or  of  interring  his  dead  friend, 
under  the  sanction  of  twenty-four  grave  men,  from  all 
of  which  he  relieved  us." 

All  conjecture  seemed  fruitless  as  to  their  preserver, 
and  they  concluded  to  await,  patiently,  the  time  when 
some  fortunate  contingency  should  again  bring  them 
together,  of  which  they  entertained  a  reasonable  hope, 
ait  they  argued,  he  must  in  all  probability  reside  in 
"  the  settlement,"  which  was  but  a  few  miles  distant. 
That  no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  in  relation  to  the  hero 
of  this  adventure,  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lee,  or 
his  daughter,  was  owing  to  their  full  belief  that  Walde* 
ford  was  spending  the  day  on  the  lake  at  a  point  many 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  robbery,  and  was  in 
company  with  Wongah. 

Whether  Waldeford,  himself,  had  any  distinct  or 
well  defined  reason  for  concealing  the  fact,  may  per- 
haps be  doubted,  but  knowing  that,  from  their  first 
acquaintance,  he  and  Elston  must  regard  each  other 
as  rivals  for  the  affections  of  Miss  Lee,  he,  perhaps, 
had  some  repugnance  to  receiving  the  gratitude  of  a 
man  whom  he  felt  he  must  regard  as  the  destroyer  of 
his  happiness. 

It  was  dark  before  Waldeford  returned,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  exchanged  his  hunting  dress  for  a  suit 
of  black,  that  he  entered  the  room  where  the  family 
were  assembled.  William  hastened  to  greet  the 
frit  nd  of  his  boyhood ;  but  to  Elston,  who  manifested 
no  desire  to  recognize  him,  Waldeford  was  formally 
introduced.  But  neither,  so  complete  had  been  the 
transformation  of  the  toilette,  connected  him,  for  a 
moment,  with  the  stranger  who  had  engrossed  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  thoughts.     He  expressed,  of 
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coarse,  great  astonishment  at  the  daring  felony,  intelli- 
gence of  which  he  professed  to  have  received  before 
reaching  home,  and  fortunately  was  not  called  upon  to 
express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  mysterious  hunts- 
man. 

And  what  were  the  first  impressions  of  Lilias  and 
her  affianced  husband  ?  As  far  as  related  to  bearing, 
address,  and  elegance  of  exterior,  Elston  had  bat  little 
reason  to  fear  competition  with  any,  bat  in  the  eyes 
of  Lilias  he  suffered  in  comparison  with  the  intellec- 
tual countenance  and  frank  demeanor  of  her  favorite 
cousin.  Lilias,  perhaps,  loved  Waldeford;  bat  this 
she  did  not  know,  or  would  not  allow  herself  for  a 
moment  to  think.  Her  doty  she  considered  an  unre- 
served compliance  with  her  own  and  her  father's 
promise,  and  that  she  was  resolved  to  fulfil,  if  called 
on  so  to  do,  at  all  sacrifices  of  private  feeling.  To 
none  would  she  exhibit  her  preference,  or  even 
it  to  herself. 

Elston  was  not  susceptible  of  fine  emotions, 
admired  the  beauty  and  artlessness  of  bis  betrothed, 
and,  considering  her  as  his  own,  took  no  pains  to  win 
affections  which  bs  neither  knew  how  to  value  nor 
reciprocate.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  first  evening  of  their 
meeting,  particularly.  Although  Elston  soon  made 
known  to  the  father  his  intentions  to  claim  fulfilment 
of  his  promise,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  latter, 
who  could  not  have  witnessed  a  relinquishment  on 
the  part  of  his  prospective  son-in-law,  without  too 
deep  a  wound  to  his  family  pride,  none  of  the  marks 
which  distinguish  genuine  affection,  were  visible  ia 
his  attentions  to  the  daughter.  And  Lilias  saw  it. 
On  the  evening  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  his 
arrival,  she  was  sitting  alone,  gazing  from  an  open 
window  upon  the  clear  calm  lake,  which  lay  spread 
out  like  a  mirror  beforo  her,  and  over  whose  placid 
surface  the  setting  sun  was  throwing  his  golden  beams. 
Fragments  of  dense  black  clouds  skirted  that  part  of 
the  horizon  which  the  sun  was  approaching,  and  the 
silvery  radiance  with  which  its  beams  lit  up  the 
edges,  formed  a  contrast  with  the  central  part  of  the 
clouds,  strikingly  beautiful.  8he  had  often  admired 
similar  scenes  with  Waldeford,  but  she  knew  not 
that  the  association  of  ideas  was  the  cause  of  sa 
involuntary  sigh  which  escaped  her. 

'<  Elston  loves  me  not,"  thought  Lilias ;  "  he  will 
not  condescend  to  woo  one  already  his.  Can  I  love 
him,  unasked?" 

While  engaged  in  thought,  Waldeford  entered  the 
room.  It  required  no  close  observation  on  his  part 
to  ascertain  that  his  cousin  wss  agitated.  His  ewa 
countenance  was  pale  and  perturbed  with  recent 
emotion,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  disclosing  to  Lilias 
that  William  had  that  day  told  him  of  an  existing 
engagement  between  her  and  Elston,  and  appealing 
to  her  for  a  confirmation  or  denial  of  what  he  now 
felt  had  become  of  vital  import  to  his  happiness.  A 
deadly  pallor  overspread  the  countenance  of  the 
maiden,  and  without  raising  her  eyes  she  replied  in 
a  low  and  faltering  voice,  that  her  brother  had  spokes 
the  truth. 

"  And  you,  Lilias,"  exclaimed  Waldeford,  «  he  is 
your  choice  ?" 

"  Waldeford, — cousin  George, — you  must  not  talk 
in  this  manner." 

Pearest  Lilias,"  rejoined  Waldeford,  « tell  ms 
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but  that  yon  have,  you  woidd,  yoa  could  have  loved 
me,  and  it  will  alleviate  my  misery." 

She  looked  up—that  look  apoke  all,  and  in  a 
delirium  of  bliss,  he  caught  her  unresisting  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Lilias  had  yielded  a  moment 
to  her  feelings,  but  her's  was  not  a  heart  whose 
affections  could  flow  in  any  other  channel  than  that 
of  duty.  She  now  felt  that  she  loved  her  cousin 
with  all  the  first  warm  affection  of  an  ingenuous 
heart,  bat  against  this  love  she  was  determined  to 
strive,  and  if  she  could  not  conquer,  at  least  to  con- 
ceal it. 

"  This  must  not  be,  Mr.  W  aide  ford,"  said  the 
agitated  girl,  as  she  freed  herself  from  bin  grasp,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  snowy  hands,  "  forget  me,  George, 
forget  me,  and  you  may  yet  be  happy." 

She  then  briefly  explained  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gations which  bound  her  to  Elston,  and  which  she 
held  as  sacred. 

WaJdeford  replied  not,  bat  as  he  gazed,  in  silence, 
on  the  western  sky,  and  the  dark  mass  of  clouds 
behind  which  the  descending  luminal y  had  now 
become  concealed,  thought  it  an  emblem  of  his  own 
clouded  hopes,  which  so  recently,  like  that  sun.  were 
bright  and  unobscured.  But,  as  he  gazed,  the  lower 
part  of  the  cloud  rapidly  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
until  the  brilliant  orb  re-appeared  beneath,  and  casting 
its  rays  horizontally  across  the  lake  again  spread  out 
•  long  line  of  light  upon  its  surface. 

Waldeford  and  Lilias  were  both  gazing  upon  it, 
when  the  sudden  splendor  of  the  scene  caused  them 
to  turn  away.  Their  eyes  met  It  had  spoken  the 
same  language  of  hope  to  each. 

"  'T  is  prophetic !"  said  George,  his  eyes  brighten- 
ing, and  once  more  seizing  her  unresisting  hand.  At 
this  inopportune  moment  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened  ;  Elston  partly  entered,  formally  begged 
pardon  for  his  intrusion,  and  disappeared. 


Brightly  beamed  the  morning  sun,  over  hill  and 
dale,  on  the  day  succeeding  the  events  just  related. 
Waldeford,    as  usual,  was  up  with  the  lark,  and  had 
•ought   in  the  quietude  that  marked  external  nature, 
some  alleviation  of  the  conflicting  passions  that  raged 
within  his  bosom.     That  day  had  been   selected  for 
a  smiling  expedition,  and  had  been   anticipated  with 
much  pleasure.     Waldeford,  who  felt  that,  whatever 
night  be  his  wish,  courtesy  would  not  allow  him  to 
decline   accompanying  the   party,  was   eaily  at  the 
beach,  examining  the  rigging  of  his  little   sail  boat 
and    watching  the  wind.     While  thus  engaged,  he 
was  joined  by  young  Lee,  who  artlessly  stated  that 
Elston  complained  of  having  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
and  would,  he  feared,  be  in  poor  mood  to  partake  of 
their  anticipated  sport.     It  needed  no  second  surmise 
to  tell  Waldeford  what  was  the  cause  of  his  rival's 
uneasiness.     Elston  was  jealous,   and   yet,  the  re- 
lationship of  George  and  Lilias  being  considered,  he 
had  no  right  to  demand  any  explanation   of  the   pre- 
ceding night's  occurrence.     This  he  felt,  and  although 
be  did  not  truly  love,  his  pride  and  self-love  fostered 
a    deep-rooted   haired   towards  Waldeford.     AH  this 
the  discerning  mind  of  Waldeford  perceived,  but  he 
was  determined  to  mark,  quietly,  the  course  of  events, 
and  never  to  jeopard  the  happiness  of  his  cousin  by 


putting  any  further  impediment  in  what  she  con- 
sidered the  path  of  duty. 

Elston  knew  not  human  nature,  and  when  he  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  father  to  his  intended 
marriage,  and  bad  received  from  bim  an  assurance 
that  Lilias  would  feel  no  reluctance  on  the  subject, 
he  was  satisfied,  and  satisfied'  to  let  the  matter  rest 
for  the  present  season,  determined  soon  to  return  and 
claim  the  hand  so  long  plighted  to  him.  But  now 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  determined  to 
claim  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  existing  con- 
tract. 

The  day  proved  fair,  and  the  wind  auspicious,  and 
the  little  party  were,  soon  after  breakfast,  bounding 
over  the  gentle  billows  in  merry  mood.  The  sails, 
which  were  managed  exclusively  by  the  expert  Wal- 
deford, were  swelling  before  the  breeze,  and  soon  a 
mile  of  undulating  water  was  between  the  shore  and 
boat.  Many  were  the  compliments  paid  to  Walde- 
ford on  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  guiding  their 
little  bark,  in  shifting,  tacking,  and  all  the  little 
mancBuvres  of  navigation,  which  appear  so  intricate 
to  one  ignorant  of  them,  and  which  are  in  reality  so 
easy  to  the  initiated.  But  Elston  bad  learned  to  be 
jealous,  and  praise  to  his  rival,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, excited  no  pleasure  in  his  bosom.  The 
opposite  shore  was  duly  gained,  although  by  many  a 
tack,  for  the  wind  had  been  almost  directly  from  the 
west.  A  few  hours  had  been  spent  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  opposite  shore,  when  Waldeford  perceived  by 
the  looks  of  the  clouds  that  there  were  high  winds  at 
hand,  and  advised  a  return.  The  others  laughed  at 
his  predictions,  but,  being  fatigued,  it  needed  not 
much  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  their 
various  amusements  and  re-embark. 

The  wind  was  fair,  strong,  snd  directly  in  their 
course,  bat  they  had  not  proceeded  a  mile  before  the 
clouds  grew  darker  in  the  west,  and  the  breeze  came 
sweeping,  in  majestic  strength,  across  the  waters. 
The  waves  grew  larger,  rapidly  and  perceptibly,  and 
the  "  white-caps"  were  making  their  appearance  in 
frightful  numbers  out  towards  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
Waldeford,  perceiving  by  the  appearance  of  his 
friend*  that  alarm  was  rapidly  mingling  with  their 
pleasure,  assumed  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  and 
spoke  of  the  morrow's  sport.  His  companions,  all 
less  acquainted  with  the  water  than  himself,  deemed 
themselves  safe  so  long  as  he  seemed  at  ease,  and 
were  fast  assimilating  themselves  to  bis  mood,  when 
a  sudden  flaw  struck  the  mainsail  in  front,  and,  as  it 
dangled  idly  a  moment  about  the  mast,  the  boat, 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  waves,  turned  lialf- 
sideways  towards  the  trough  that  yawned  beneath  its 
bow. 

Waldeford  turned  pale.  Quick  as  thought  he 
shifted  the  sails;  his  presence  of  mind  was  gone  but 
for  a  moment  only ;  the  rudder  was  brought  properly 
to  bear,  and  the  boat  was  again  bounding  onward, 
with  a  rapidity  of  motion  that  endangered  their 
safety.  All  this  passed  in  a  moment.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken,  but  all  had  watched  Waldeford's  coun- 
tenance, and  the  pallor  that  for  an  instant  gained 
ascendancy  there,  was  reflected  by  each. 

"  WaldefoTd,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  anxious 
father,  with  affected  coolness,  but  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  t(  are  we  in  danger  ?" 
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Waldeford  did  not,  or  would  not  hear,  and  the  >  intrepid  young  man,  who  had  exhibited  so  much  both 
other,  taking  his  silence  for  a  confirmation  of  his  ,  of  moral  and  animal  courage,  that  Elston's  brow  bega* 
fears,  pressed  his  daughter  to  his  heart.  They  were  >  to  lower  in  resentment  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
still  far  nearer  to  the  shore  tbey  had  left  than  the  one  S  rebuke  he  had  received.  Fear  had  hitherto  excluded 
they  sought,  and  Elston,  now  speaking  for  the  first  >  his  anger,  so  true  is  it  that 
time,  exclaimed  :  j  '  « In  the  human  breast 

«  Mr.  Waldeford,  we  must  return."  Two  ^^^  passions  cannot  co-exist." 

This  proposition  was  no  sooner  made,  than  it  was  \  ,,,,.„.                ,11.          *     t      •_     *        &. 

.  j  , .   .     w     T            ,  t.,.,,.     '     ■     e  <  Waldeford,   upon  the  landing  of   the    boat,    mnn 

supported  both  by  Mr.  Lee  and  M  imam,  the  former  \  .    ,                  '  ,        .  _.     _  B        . ,  ,.    ,  .,  .      .     . 

...    _          j  .1   .  «i                               nil  >  again  begging  pardon  of  Mr.  Lee,  said  that  if  ne  had 

ot  whom  urged  that  the  waves  weie   still  higher  in  Ml     ,   ,    h    ",'    .        .    .  *  .i_  •      -. 

4,           .        r  .1     1  1        <n  .  \xt  1  j  r    j                   •  \  offended  any,  he  hoped  the   emergency  of  tneir  ssitoa- 

tbe  centre  of  the  lake.    13ut  Waldeford  was  conscious  <  .              , ,  ■"         , .                     ...           « 

..../..                             1                 .1    •  tion  would  prove  his   excuse;  but  this  apology,  even 

that  if  there  were  some  danger  in  their  present  situa-  1  ,          ,           ...                         -  . .    ../.        \o=     j     _  . 

...                .     ,      c  , ,  ]  from  the  probable  preserver  of  his  life,  sufficed  not  to 

tiou,  an  attempt  to  return  would  increase   it  fourfold.  j  \            .  '     ,                             :     ,     ,               r 

tri        •    ,             c           .                ...       ,. «     ,.           ,  l  appease  the  passions  that  were  raging  in  tne  bosom  of 

J  he  wind   was   from  shore,   and    the  difficulty   and  <  '  f       ,  _ „   v                                  °    B 

j  e  ..        .•        .     .  •  1    .1      1  •  1    1  Edward  Elston. 

danger   of  even    attempting   to   turn,  amid    the   high  \ 

waves  and    fitful  flaws  of  wind,  was   no  small  con-  \ 

sideration    to    deter    him.     A    strong    pale    at    that  j       On  the  morning  succeeding  the  events  just  related, 

moment  came   sweeping   past  them,    and   the   little  )  Waldeford,  to   his  great  grief  and   astonishment,  r*> 

mast  bent  beneath  the  extended  sails.  <  ceived,  by  the  hand  of  a  servant,  a  note  from  Elston. 

Waldeford  sat  at  the   stern  of  the  boat,  with  one  j  that  could  bear  no  misconstruction.     It  asked  for  no 

hand  upon  the  cords,  by  which  he  regulated  the  sails,  \  explanation  or  apology,  but  demanded  an  instant  hostile 

and  the  other  upon  the  rudder.     lie  looked  calmly  up,  \  meeting.      That  Elston  could  so  far  forget  or  trample 

anil  fixing  his  eyes  on  Elston's  agitated  countenance,  as  {  upon  all  the  rights  of  hospitality,  as  to  endanger   thus 

he  was  looking  anxiously  at  him,  said  :  \  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  family  in  which  tbey 

"  Mr.  Elston,  my  responsibility   is   a   weighty  one.  <■  were    both  guesu,  he    fell  most   be   attributable  to  a 

I  will  resign  it  to  you,  if  it  is  your  desire  and  that  of  >  rage  that  had  its  origin  in  something  more  serious  than 

our  companions.      If  not,  I  must   bear  it  alone."  i  the  quarrel  of  the  preceding  day.     A  or  wa«   he   mis- 

"  I  cannot  guide   the    boat,    Mr.    Waldeford,"  was  >t  taken  in  believing  that  the  previous  interview  between 

the  reply,  <<  but  it  is  our  safest  course  to  return,  and  I  )  himself  and  Li  lias,  and  the  unexplained  incident  which 

insist "  ',  EUton  had   accidentally   witnessed,   was   the  moving 

<■<■  Mr.  Elston,   sit   down,    you  can   neither   aid  nor  >  cause  of  his  present  inexcusable  conduct. 

advise  me,"  said  the  other,  who   felt  that  the   danger  fi       He  hesitated  not  in  returning   a  brief  and   positive 

was  becoming  too  imminent  to  admit   of  his   attention  \  refusal   to   meet   his   rival,  stating   that  his  principles 

being  withdrawn  from  the  management  of  the  vessel.  /  would    prevent   him,  under  any   circumstances,  I  rum 

<<  Waldeford,  you  must  and  shall  turn  the  boat."  )  giving  or  accepting  a  challenge  of  this   nature,  and 

"  Idiot !"   exclaimed    Waldeford,  in   a   deep   tone,  \  that,  even   if  such  were   not   the  case,  his  regard  for 

and  then  rising  and  assuming  a  sternness  that  did  not  >  those  most  dear  to  him,  would,  at  the  present  lime  and 

belong  to  him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  distinct  and  impres-  >  place,  forbid  it. 

sive  above  the  noise  of  the   tempest  :   "  On  the   peril  \       When  Waldeford    received    Elston's  challenge,  he 

of  your  lives  I  command  silence!"  j  was   in   his  room,   about  starting  for   a   neighboring 

All  was  still,  and  the  boat  was  now  rushing  for-  )  grove,  to  while  away  a  few  hours  in  shooting  or  con- 
ward  with  a  velocity  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  i  templation,  as  las  feelings  or  as  circumstance*  might 
never  seen  a  well-built  sail  boat  running  directly  be-  >  influence  him.  When  he  had  despatched  his  answer, 
fore  a  heavy  wind.  The  danger  now  was  that  the  !t  he  put  on  hi*  hunting  dress,  the  same  which  he  had 
bow  might  run  under,  and  the  fearful  silence  was  >  worn  on  the  day  of  the  memorable  robbery,  and  over 
again  interrupted  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  pilot  :  j  it,  as  the  morning  was  sufficiently  cool  to  form  a  pre- 

>'  Cictlo  the  stern,"  and  then,  recollecting  himself —  J  text  for  so  doing,  a  surlout  coat,  took  his  rifle  in  hand, 

»  This  way  ! — this  way,  all  of  you  !"  he  cried.  \  and  sallied  forth,      lie  had  been   in   the   grove  bat  a 

AH  crowded  behind  the  mast,  and,  as  the  rising  bow  '/  short  time,  when  he  was  joined  by  Elston  and  Wil- 

struck.    in   rapid   succession,   the    high   rolling  waves.  >  liam,  the  former  of  whom,  with  rapid  steps,  advanced 

over  which  they  were  bounding,  the  little  party  almost  I  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger : 

forgot,  for  a  moment,  their   peril   in    the   sublimity  of  >       "  Mr.  Waldeford,  you  have  injured  me.      Xk>  you 

the  scene.      Waldeford  now  rapidly  explained  to  Mr.  j  deny  me  satisfaction  ?" 

Lee  the  nature   and  necessity  of  his   movements,  and  j        <<  If  I  have   injured   you,  sir,"  was   the   reply,  '•  I 

begged    pardon    for    assuming    command     over    the  >  am  at   all  times  ready  to  give   such  satisfaction  as 

actions  and  words  of  his  companions.  <  justice  requires." 

"  It  is  Elston  and  myself  who  ought  to  apologize  for  j        <>  You  insulted  me  in  the  presence  of  those  whose 

attemping  to  dictate   in   a   matter   of  which  we  were  ]  good  opinion  I  most  value." 

ignorant,"  was  the  satisfactory  reply.  j       "  If  I  did,  sir,  my  apology  was  also  made  in  thtir 

All  now   watched    the   movements   of  Waldeford,  \  presence." 
and  as  his  countenance  expressed  alternate  fear  and  s       t<  That  apology  was  conditional." 
hope,   each   feared   and   hoped.      But  their   peril  was  I       <<  Itis  all  that  I  can  offer   you,  sir,  until   you  con- 
brief,  and  all  began  to  breathe  freely  as  they  approached  I  vince  me  that  I  have  wronged  you." 
near  the  opposite  shore.     It  was  then,  while  the  others  j       <<  Mr.  Waldeford,"  said  Elston,  speaking  rapidly, 
were  returning  thanks   to  heaven  for  their   protection,  j  and  growing,  momentarily,  more   fierce,  as  if  goaded 
and   casting   silent    looks   of  gratitude    towards    the  >  by  the  memory  of  some  irreparable  wrong,  "  this  is 
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the  time  and  place  to  settle  our  quarrel.  We  are  j  The  means  which  bad  led  to  the  discovery  he  had 
both  armed,  and  armed  alike.  Your  pretended  prin-  \  not  communicated,  and  the  admiration  evinced  by  all 
ciples  shall  not  protect  you.  It  is  but  a  coward's  plea/'  j  of  his  cool  and  collected  bravery,  was  only  equalled 
and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  rapidly  measured  \  by  their  surprise  at  the  modesty  which  had  so  long 
off  the  ordinary  distance  usual  in  rifle  duelling,  and  j  prevented  him  from  acknowledging  the  deed.  He 
took  his  station  at  one  extremity,  with  his  back  j  unassumingly  laughed  off  all  compliments,  and  re- 
against  a  tree.  I  frained  from  the  least  allusion  to  the  events  of  the 

William  looked  on  in  amazement.  Unapprised,  <  morning ;  by  far  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of 
until  then,  of  the  challenge,  and  horror-struck  at  the  j  Elston's  indiscretion,  and  especially  the  first  one  that 
conduct  of  his  friend,  he  used  every  argument  to  dis-  \  had  been  followed  by  any  evidence  of  penitence, 
suade  him  from  his  design ;  but,  with  the  fire  of  anger  j  From  this  hour  the  whole  demeanor  of  Elston 
gleaming,  like  that  of  insanity,  in  his  eye,  the  j  toward  Waldeford  changed,  and  he  looked  upon  and 
infuriated  man  insisted  upon  the  combat,  and  that  Wil-  j  treated  him  as  a  friend.  Consoling  as  this  was  to 
Ham  should  remain,  if  not  as  a  second,  at  least  as  a  j  Lilias,  and  pleasant  to  himself,  it  afforded  but  slight 
witness  that  it  was  honorably  conducted.  j  alleviation  of  the  misery  which   had  taken  its  abode 

"  Have   you  no  regard  for     the  happiness  of  our  j  in  his  breast,  and  of  which  Elston  might  be  considered 
friends,  who  are  scarcely  beyond  the  sound  of  our  fire-  I  the  involuntary  cause, 
arms  ?"  cooly  asked  Waldeford.  |       Full  of  bis  own  sad  thoughts,  he  wandered  in  the 

"  Too  much,"  was  the  taunting  reply,  "  to  allow  <  garden  on  the  ensuing  afternoon,  and  entering  a  sum- 
you  longer  to  infest  their  residence."  !  mer  house,  so  thickly  covered  with  vines  as  entirely  to 


«  Well,"  said  Waldeford,  turning  to  William,  «  I 
presume  I  am  entitled,  as  the  challenged  party,  to  the 
first  fire  ?" 


exclude  the  scorching  sun,' was  surprised  to  find  his 
cousin  wrapped  in  sleep,  with  her  head  resting  upon 
the  latticed  frame  against  which  she  reclined.     At  her 


The    latter    bowed,   and  turned  pale,    supposing  s  side  lay  the  poem  of  Rokeby,  that  beautiful  production  of 

that  the  last  ungenerous   speech  of  Elston,  together  >  the  Northern  Minstrel,  open  at  the  description  of  Wil- 

with  his  apparently  fixed  determination  to  fight,  had  j  frid  Wycliffe's  hopeless  love.     He  read  the  passage, 

at  last  induced  Waldeford  to  fire   in  self-defence,  and  \  and  as  he  laid  down  the  book,  heard,  or  imagined 

he  was  well  aware  that  his  aim  was  unerring.     Wal-  \  he  heard,   a  sigh.      He    turned  towards  his  cousin. 

deford  walked  rapidly  up  to  a  tree  adjoining  the  one  j  Her   lips  were  slightly   parted,  and    her    long,  dark 

against  which  his   antagonist  was  standing,  and,  be-  \  eyelashes,  were  drooping  over  those  eyes  from  which 

fore  either  could  conjecture  his  object,  placed  a  small  i  he  had  so  often  drank  deep  draughts  of  love. 

silver  coin  about  breast  high  in  the  crevices  of  the  >       He   seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  watched  her 

bark,  and  said  :  <  countenance  for  many  minutes,  with  a  variety  of  con- 

"  Bear  me  witness,  Elston,  that  I  seek  not  your  i  dieting   feelings.       He    had   long    loved,    bad    long 

life.     This  mark  is  breast  high.     Consider  it  your  )  mourned  his  fate,  but  all  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 

heart.     If  my  ball  pierces  it,  the  duel  is  at  an  end.  <  and  ail  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  seemed   to   be  con- 

If  not,  I  will  stand  your  fire."  ?  centradng  their  power,  and  centering  in  that  one  hour 

Ere  either  could  reply,  he  had  hastened  to  the  other  I  of  deep  and  unrestrained  feeling,     Reality  was  fast 

extremity  of  the   ground  which  Elston  had  marked  <  extinguishing  the  fancy-fed  light  of  Hope,  which  still 

out,  the  report  of  the  rifle  rang  through  the   air,  and  ?  glimmered  over  his  darkened  path. 

the  bent  and  battered  coin  fell  to  the  ground.     As-  s       Lilias  at  length  slowly  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his, 

tonishment,  pride,  and  anger,  struggled  for  the  mastery  <  lustrous  with  half-formed  tears.     She  uttered  a  slight 

in  Elston's  breast.     Waldeford  slowly  approached.       >  ejaculation  of  surprise,  and,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 

"  You  are  fairly  killed,"  at  length  exclaimed  Wil-  s  open  book,  blushed  with  the  consciousness  that  Wal- 

liam,  assuming  a  cheerful  voice.  I  deford  must  recognize  the  prototype  of  himself  in  the 

«  Must  I  reoeive    my  life  at  his    hands  ?"  said  I  gentle  and  unfortunate  Wycliffe.     A  brief  conversa- 

Elston.  in  a  voice  intended  only  for  William's  ear.        s  tion   ensued,  in  which  Waldeford  informed  his  cousin 

"  And  if  you  do,"  said  Waldeford,  smilingly,  <<  will  \  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  for   the   first  time, 

it  be  the  first  time,  Mr.  Elston  ?"  I  since  the  conversation  previously  related,  spoke  of  his 

Oar  hero,  immediately  after  firing,  had  thrown  off  {  attachment,  his  sufferings,  and  his  earnest  wish  for  her 

his  outer  coat,  exchanged  his  beaver  for  a  hunting*  j  welfare  and  happiness. 

cap,  which  he  pulled  from  a  pocket  of  the  discarded  j       The  unhappy  girl  could  not  conceal  her  emotion, 
garment,  and  thus  arrayed,  his  forehead  nearly  con-  \  and  only  replied  : 

cealed  by  the  cap,  and  the  whole   expression  of  his  j       "  Forget  me,  George,  forgot  me,  and  you  may  yet 
face  changed  thereby,  he  now  stood  before    them,  the  \  he  happy,  though  I  am  not." 

identical  hunter  who  had  so  opportunely  come  to  their  <         A   passing   step  was   at  this   moment  heard,   but 
assistance  in  the  forest.     William  ran  up  and  grasped  ?  when  Waldeford  stepped  to  the  door  to  learn  who  had 
the  hand  of  Waldeford,  affectionately,  and,  when  they  i  been  the  intruder,  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 
a<?ain  looked  at  Elston,  he  stood  with  folded  arms  and  j       The  conference   of  the  lovers,  for   so  I  must  call 
pallid  countenance  gazing  upon  the  ground.  I  them,  here  broke  up.     Waldeford  soon  made   known 

|  his  intended  departure  to  Mr.  Lee,  but  finally  yielded 

/  to  an  urgent  invitation  to  remain  until  after   the  mar- 

Waldeford  found  himself  quite  a  hero  upon  his  re-  \  riage  of  Lilias,  for  which  preparations  were  now  being 

turn  home  ;  for  Elston  had  preceded  him,  and,  in  the  j  made.     Days  passed  on.     Wearisome  ones  they  were 

plentitude   of  his  grateful  feelings,  had   made  known  j  to    Waldeford.       In   vain   he    essayed  to   assume  a 

the  fact  that  he  was  the  preserver  of  his  life.  j  cheerfulness  which   he  could  not  feel,  or  to  conceal 
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from  others  the  arrow  that  mm  rankling  in  his 
heart. 

It  was  on  a  calm  evening,  toward  the  close  of 
July,  that  Waldeford,  while  walking  by  the  water's 
edge,  was  overtaken  by  Elston,  and,  after  a  brief  and 
friendly  discourse  upon  ordinary  subjects,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  officiate  as  groomsman  at  the  approaching 
ceremony.  The  day  was  fixed,  and,  like  all 
other  days,  how  important  sover  the  events  with 
which  they  are  charged,  it  came.  But  a  few 
hours  of  the  previous  night  had  been  devoted 
by  Waldeford  to  his  couch,  where  he  had 
found  sleep  without  repose,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  no  color  lingered  on  his  usually  ruddy  cheek 
when  the  little  party  were  assembled. 

Smilingly  looked  the  groom  and  the  father,  but  on 
the  countenance  of  each  was  the  appearance  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Surpassingly  beautiful  in  her  bridal 
array  was  Lilias,  and  if  her  face  was  more  pallid,  and 
a  shade  more  melancholy,  than  seemed  to  befit  the 
occasion,  her  mien  was  at  least  calm  and  composed. 
The  clergyman  was  announced,  and  Waldeford  felt 
his  heart  beat  quicker  at  every  successive  step  towards 
the  ceremony.  Elston  now  rose,  and  politely  re- 
quested attention,  and  when  he  found  all  eyes  upon 
him,  said,  in  a  serious  and  emphatic  voice  : 

'» 1  here  renounce  all  claim  to   the  hand   of  Miss 


Lee.  I  have  discovered  my  error,  but,  thank 
heaven,  not  too  late  for  reparation.  1  have  not  loved 
Lilias  as  she  Reserves  to  be  loved,  and  I  blame  not 
her  that  she  could  not  force  her  affections  into  the 
channel  which,  what  was  regarded  duty  only,  dictated. 
To  Mr.  Waldeford  I  owe  ewcxy  thing — my  life  thrice 
preserved— my  honor  guarded.  Let  my  conduct 
prove  how  highly  I  value  his  services*  Lilias — 
do  not  deny  it — Waldeford  is  your  choice.  lie  de- 
serves your  love.  'T  was  my  step  which  you  heard 
at  the  summer-house.  'T  was  at  first  by  accident  I 
overheard  your  conversation.  I  listened  with  good 
intentions.  I  learned  your  mutual  love,  and  the  fidelity 
and  honor  of  Lilias.  From  that  hour  I  intended  to 
make  this  sacrifice.  It  is  done.  Waldeford,  claim 
your  bride  !" 

It  would  be  useless  and  unseemly  to  attempt  por- 
traying the  result  of  this  declaration  upon  those  which 
were  present,  or  to  speak  of  die  unalloyed  delight 
which  filled  the  hearts  and  glowed  in  the  countenances 
of  the  lovers. 

The  wedding,  after  a  few  hours  delay,  proceeded, 
with  a  slight  transposition  of  groom  and  grooms- 
man and  the  sun  was  yet  lingering  in  the  western 
horizon  as  the  worthy  divine  pronounced  the 
nuptial  benedcilion  over  George  and  Lilias  Wal- 
deford. 


ALICE. 


(dee  Plate.) 


The  beautiful  picture  of  Alice,  which  is  given  in 
this  number,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  noble  art  of 
engraving,  an  art  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  made  rapid  and  wonderful  strides  toward  perfec- 
tion. A  very  few  years  ago,  we  recollect  steel  plates 
that  looked  little  better  than  wood  cuts  do  now.  and 
yet  they  were  thought  exquisite.  Now,  every  beauty 
which  the  artist  can  display  on  canvass  is  transferred 
to  the  steel,  with  an  accuracy  of  detail,  and  truthful- 
ness of  expression,  truly  surprising. 

Alice  represents  a  girl  who  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  speech — a  dumb  girl.  It  is  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence,  that,  where  one 
faculty  is  impaired,  others  increase  in  power  and 
activity,    forming,   as  it  were,  an  equivalent  for  the 


apparent  deprivation.  Thus  in  the  case  with  Alice,  her 
intellect  is  supposed  to  be  deveioped  to  an  unusual 
extent.  Her  countenance  displays  a  thoughtful  resig- 
nation—a contemplative  caste,  deeply  interesting — 
while  the  tablet  and  pencil,  which  she  holds,  serve  to 
show  her  method  of  communicating  those  higher 
thoughts,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  conveyed  by  the 
ordinary  signs  used  by  persons  destitute  of  the  power 
of  speech. 

As  a  picture,  apart  from  these,  Alice  is  un- 
usually beautiful.  The  fineness  of  the  graver 
work  gives  ail  the  softness  of  flesh  to  a 
face,  which  has  a  purity  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion rarely  met  with  in  life,  much  less  in  mere 
pictures. 


WEDDED    LOVE. 


Oh  !  no — not  e'en  when  first  we  loved, 
Wert  thou  as  dear  as  now  thou  art ; 

Thy  l>eauty  then  my  senses  moved, 
But  now  thy  virtues  bind  my  heart. 


What  was  but  passion's  sigh  t>efore, 
Has  since  been  turned  to  reason's  vow ; 

And,  though  1  then  might  lore  thee  more* 
Trust  me.  I  love  thee  better  now !  Moon. 
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Is  taking  a  general  review  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  j  wide  range.  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia, 

one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  prominent  place  which  is  J  Bohemia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,   Greece,  Turkey, 

occupied  by  fiction.    Now  that  novels  are  sold  for  two  SpainandFrauce,allvisited,areobservedandcommcntedoii 

shillings  a  piece,  we  have  them  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  a  in  turn,  in  a  lively,  piquant  vein,  which  renders  this  Utile 

week;  and  the  whole  field  of  English  and  American  fiction  volume  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  travels  which 


having  been  ransacked  for  reprints,  translations  from  the 
German  and  French  are  made,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ever 
increasing  appetite  for  this  species  of  mental  pabulum. 
We  have  thus  the  means  of  comparing  the  English,  French, 
ami  German  schools  of  fiction  of  the  present  day.  English 
fiction  really  seems  to  be  upon  the  decline :  it  reached  its 
meridian  when  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Gait,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Ferrer,  and  Mr.  Bulwer,  were 
in  full  career ;  since  they  have  ceased  to  write,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  great  harvest  is  gathered.    Their  succes- 


has  lately  appeared. 

The  Cousins :  A  Tale  of  Early  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
Conquest  and  Self  Conquest,  Sfc.  New  York  :  Harper  and 
Brothers,   1846. 

The  writer  of  this  story  is  favorably  known  to  the  public, 
not  only  through  her  former  books ;  but  through  her 
exceedingly  well  written  tales  contributed  to  Nettle's 
Saturday  Gazette,  and  other  periodical  publications.  Her 
style  is  well  formed,  and  the  moral  tendencies  of  her  writ- 
ings uniformly  excellent,  while  in  the  management  of  a  plot 


sors  merely  glean  the  fields  which  have  been  reaped  by  $  she  displays  remarkable  skill, 
abler  hands. 

French  fiction  is  abundant  enough  ;  but  it  wants  the  best 
element  of  all  fiction — moral  truth.  A  fable  without  a  mo- 
ral, is  of  little  worth.  It  may  amuse  the  fancy,  and  excite 
the  feelings ;  but  it  wants  the  the  redeeming  virtue,  which  j 


Forecastle  Tom;  or  the  Landsman  turned  Sailor.  By 
Mary  S.  B.  Dana,  author  of  "  The  Northern  and  Southern 
Harps,"  "  The  Young  Sailor,  *e."  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers.    1846. 

This  narrative  has  intense  and  various  interest,  both 
is  necessary  to  give  literature  a  lasting  existence.  Some  \  comic  and  tragic,  and  the  proprieties  of  nautical  phrase* 
semblance  of  morality  is  necessary  to  give  even  an  epheme-  j  ology  and  descriptions  of  sea  life,  and  adventures  are  so 
ral  popularity  to  the  novel ;  and  this  the  French  novels  of  ',  correctly  and  cleverly  done,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  present  age,  exhibit  a  strain  of  sentiment  which  is  spe-  1  they  could  have  proceeded  from  a  lady's  pen.  Towards 
cious  enough  to  captivate  the  inexperienced,  but  having  no  \  the  close  of  the  story  there  is  a. vein  of  religious  instruction, 


basis  in  religion,  recognising  no  principle  of  moral  duly,  it 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  enlightened  criticism. 

German  fiction,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  on  the 
ascendant.  In  its  best  productions,  such,  for  example,  as 
««  The  Citizens  of  Prague,"  and  "  The  Seige  of  Vienna," 


which  cannot  well  fail  of  its  effect  on  the  youthful  mind. 

"  The  Citizen  of  Prague.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt  » 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1846. 

Mrs.  Howitt  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  this  capital  novel : 
"  the  singular  coincidence  between  the  relative  positions  of 


there  is  a  vein  of  religious  truth,  and  an  array  of  moral  \  Allgtria  ^  Bohemia,  as  demonstrated  in  the  story,  and 


dignity  which  assures  us  that  there  is  a  foundation  on 
which  imaginative  genius  may  safely  build  its  noblest 
structures.  The  best  hope  of  success  in  this  department  of 
literature  in  our  own  country  is  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
beat  German  models. 


publisher's  department. 

The  Greece  of  the  Greeks.  By  G.  A.  Perdicaris,  A.  M. 
iMXe  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Athens.  New  York: 
Paine  and  Burgess.    1845. 

This  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  traveler,  a  native 
Greek,  whose  feelings  of  patriotism  have  given  a  fervor 
and  freshness  to  the  composition,  which  add  a  charm  to  the 
ability  and  scholarship  which  it  every  where  evincesr  Mr. 
Perdicaris's  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 


being  founded  on  actual  and  careful  observation,  may  be  j  Late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Sector  of  Foston  in 


those  of  England  and  Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  The 
coincidence  is  not  confined  to  the  countries  themselves ;  it 
extends  equally  to  the  roost  eminent  and  active  personages 
in  both  cases — a  Queen  upon  the  throne — a  distinguished 
advocate  and  agitator  implicated — the  public  trial  for  high 
treason— and  the  great  national  effort  for  a  suffering 
country."  The  romance  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in 
moral  sentiment  and  striking  in  incident  and  character  of 
any  which  has  appeared  of  late  years.  The  empress  Maria 
Theresa  is  one  of  the  noblest  delineations  drawn  by  any 
hand  since  that  of  the  Great  Enchanter  of  the  North  was 
paralysed  ,*  and  that  of  Thomas  Thyrnan,  is  of  the  same 
exalted  character.  Mrs.  Howitt  has  not  given  us  the  name 
of  the  German  author,  who  has  produced  this  splendid  work 
of  fiction. 
Miscellaneous  Sermons.   By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  A.  M. 


relied  on  as  correct ;  his  views  of  the  resources  and  capa- 
bilities of  Greece,  as  it  respects  agriculture  and  commerce, 
are  highly  satisfactory ;  and  his  complaints  of  the  narrow 
policy  and  oppression  of  the  government  are  shown  to  be 
well  founded  by  the  unfortunate  results.    Any  one  who 


Yorkshire,  Preacher  at  the  Foundling,  and  at  Berhely  and 
Fitxroy  Chapels.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Philadelphia: 
Carey  and  Hart.    1846. 

Those  who  have   read   Sydney  Smith's  reviews  and 
pamphlets,  will  readily  conceive  that  a  sermon  from  his 


has  a  desire  to  know  the  present  condition  and  future  pros-  i  pen  would  be  a  masterly  and  vigorous  moral  discourse, 
pects  of  Greece  should  possess  himself  of  these  volumes.       |  adorned  with  the  best  graces  of  style,  and  exhibiting  rather 

Over  the  Ocean,  or  Glimpses  of  Travel  in  Many  Land*.  j  the  views  of  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  than  a  humble 
By  a  Lady  of  New  York.  New  York :  Paine  and  Burgess,  j  village  pastor.  Such  is  the  fact.  These  sermons,  produced 
1640.  chiefly  when  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in 

This  is  a  well  written  and  very  lively  and  entertaining  the  great  Metropolis,  have  been  long  admired  for  their 
aerie*  of  letters  from  an  American  lady,  during  her  travels  \  masterly  style  Each  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  some  of 
in  Europe  and  Western  Asia.    Her  tour  embraced  a  very  /  them  rioe  to  the  highest  pitch  of  graphic  sublimity. 
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The  Book  of  Illustrious  Mechanics  of  Europe  and  America. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Edward  Foucaud.  Edited  by 
John  Frost,  LL.  D.  Author  of  "The  Book  of  the  Navy," 
•'  The  Book  of  the  Army,"  "  The  Book  of  the  Colonies,"  fe. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  Philadelphia :  George  S. 
Appleton.    1846. 

This  it  an  uncommonly  spirited  work,  giving  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts,  from  an  early 
l-eriod  in  the  middle  age*  to  the  present  day,  with  bio- 
graphical and  anecdotal  notices  of  illustrious  men,  who 
liave  signalised  themselves  by  important  inventions  and 
discoveries.  It  also  embraces  some  lucid  descriptions  of 
the  best  works  of  mechanical  art,  and  views  of  their  im- 
portant effects  on  .the  progress  of  society  and  of  human 
liappincss.  The  book  is  embellished  with  numerous 
engravings  on  wood  ami  steel,  portraits  of  illustrious  arti- 
zens,  and  scenes  in  their  lives. 

Snowdon.  A  Novel.  By  Theodore  Hook.  Author  of  Say- 
tags  and  Doings.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  :  E.  Ferrott 
A  Co.    1840. 

The  Widow.  A  Novel.  By  Theodore  Hook.  New  York: 
B.  Ferrett  A  Co.  1646. 

The  writer  of  these  novels  is  remarkable  for  his  wit  and 
humor.  His  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  the 
peculiar  phases  of  manners  exhibited  by  the  middling 
class  in  England ;  his  success  in  the  management  of  a  plot, 
and  his  singular  power  of  inventing  odd  situations  and 
combinations,  which  surprise  and  delight  his  reader,  and 
often  throw  him  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  With  such 
recommendations,  one  always  opens  a  new  story  of 
Theodore  Hook's  with  a  positive  certainty  of  being 
amused. 

Wild  Sports  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Lt.  Colonel 
E.  Napier.  Late  46**  Regiment.  Author  of  Scenes  and 
Sports  in  Foreign  Lands,  4re.  Philadelphia  aud  New  York : 
E.  Ferrett  A  Co.    1846. 

This  author  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  and  he  describes  the  bustling  events  which  have 
fallen  under  his  observation,  with  a  force  and  truthfulness 
which  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen 
any  thing  of  life  in  the  wilder  haunts  of  the  Old  World. 
The  book  is  as  much  superior  in  interest  to  an  ordinary 
book  of  travels  as  a  lion  hunt  is  to  a  ride  in  the  omnibus. 

Joan,  the  Heroic  Maiden.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Trans- 
lated from  the  FrtTuh.  By  Louisa  C.IngersuL  Philadelphia 
and  New  York :    E.  Ferrett  A  Co.    1846. 

Dumas  is  the  best  of  the  living  French  novelists.  His 
services  are  bought  up  by  the  Parisian  bibliopolists  for 
years  in  advance,  and  his  novels  are  read  with  eager 
avidity  by  bis  countrymen,  and  speedily  translated  into 
every  language  o£  Europe.  The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  has 
never  fallen  into  such  able  hands  before.  It  will  now  be- 
come as  familiar  to  our  countrymen  as  it  has  for  ages  been 
to  the  French. 

TassoU  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Translated  by  Fairfax.  No. 
47  and  46  of  Wiley  and  Putnam**  Library  of  Choice 
Reading. 

Boole's  translation  of  Tatso's  Jerusalem,  is  liable  to  the 
same  objection  which  has  so  frequently  been  urged  against 
Pope's  Homer.  It  is  like  any  thing  but  the  original.  Those 
of  Fairfax  and  Wife*,  on  the  other  hand,  unite  the  ex- 
cellence of  genuine  English  poetry  with  strict  fidelity  to 
the  original.  Fairfax's  has  long  been  admired  for  its  mas- 
culine strength  and  simplicity. 

Tarn  CncHAimxss. — A  melodrama,  from  this  fine  opera 
by  Bsife,  in  which  most  of  the  ballad  music  is  introduced, 
has  had  an  extraordinary  run  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre. 
There  in  something*  In  all  of  Balfe's  music  that  takes  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  becomes  at  once  popular. 


Twelve  of  the  very  best  songs  in  the  "  Enchantress" 
have  been  published  by  Messrs.  E.  Ferrett  A  Co.  in  two 
parts,  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents  each  part.  They  are 
very  beautifully  printed. 

Nxw  Music  on  thx  cbxjlp  sTSTHf . — Messrs.  Ferrett  A 

Co.  have  made  recently  quite  a  number  of  new  isso.es  of 

cheap  music,  all  gotten  out  in  admirable  style.    Among 

these  ore  "  Part  II.  Ethiopian  Serenaders"— 10  songs  for  fij 

cents.    "  Part  II.  Russell's  songs"— 6  songs  for  95 

"  Philip  the  Falconer,  by  Edward  J.  Loder,"  12$ 

"He's  on  the  Sea,"  12J  cents.  "  March  de  La  Norma,-'  IS} 

cents.  "  Bethooven's  Waltzes,"  3  waltzes  for  12|  cents. 

"  When  I  saw  thee  in  Youth,"  composed  by  S  Nelson,  IS} 

cents.    "Thou  Host  Woven  the  Spell,"  a  new  song  by 

General  Morris — 12}  cents.     "  The  London  Polka 

rilles,"  by  Glover,  12J — besides  quite  a  number  of 

and  pieces,  each  6J  cents.  * 

■  i 

Lbokora:  a  Lyrical  Drama  iu  three  acts.   The  words  If. 
J.  R.Fry.    The  music  by  W.  H.  Fry.    Fimpe*4brm*4%; 
the  Chestnut  St.  Theatre,  June  4,  1846.     Piano 
arrangement,    pp.  440.    E.  Ferrett  A  Co.  1846. 

This  volume  contains  the  complete  score  of  Fry's 
Opera,  "  Leonora,"  as  it  was  performed  in  June  last,  at  Is*,  \ 
Chestnut  St.  Theatre,  Philadelphio^-The  work  is 
handsomely  got  ap,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  all 
cerned  in  its  production. 

Music. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  public  at  large) 
beginning  to  find  out  the  real  superiority  of  sit 
music  over  that  printed  from  zinc  plates,  to  say 
its  extraordinary  low  price.    Let  any  one  examine  a  j 
of  plate  music,  and  he  will  find  that  the  ink  with 
is  printed  rubs  off  under  his  finger,  and  that,  m  a 
while,  under  the  processs  of  turning  and  handling, 
whole  page  becomes  soiled.    Stereotype  music,  on  the 
trary,  is  printed  with  ink  such  as  is  used  in  printing- 
finest  books.    It  does  not  rub  off  by  handling, 
will  remain  as  pure  for  years  as  when  it  came  from 
press. 

One  of  the  objections,  strangely  enough,  urged  by 
interested  in  sustaining  the  old  and  dear  system  of 
publishing,  is  that  of  incorrectness.     This  had  the 
a  time,  of  retarding  the  sale  of  cheap  music.  But  the 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  i 
charge ;  that,  in  fact,  the  new  order  of  music  is,  as  a  j 
thing,  more  correct  than  the  old.    There  is  no  reason  why  i 
should  not  be  correct.    The  musical  compositor  has  just : 
much  command  over  his  types  as  the  engraver  baa  vn 
punches,  and,  if  in  first  setting  up,  he  makes  an  error,  1 
can  correct  it  with  for  more  facility. 

Another  means  of  keeping  down  the  new  system, 
to  by  the  regular  music  dealers  in  the  large  cities,  is  a  - 
bination  not  to  sell  stereotype  music!  The  folly  of  this  1 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  in  the  fact,  that 
music  trade  is  gradually  leaving  the  eld  dealers,  and 
into  new  channels.  In  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
particularly,  is  this  the  case.  While  the  publishers  of  < 
graved  music  are  endeavoring  to  break  down  a  system  thatr^ 
is  based  upon  the  public  good,  and  must  prevail,  the  seller*1 
of  type  music  are  gradually  securing  the  retail  trade  of 
both  classes  of  music.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  Messrs.  Ferrett  A  Co.  have  an  elegant 
store  in  the  very  centre  of  fashionable  custom ;  and  arrange- 
ments are  making  to  secure,  in  like  manner,  the  trade  of 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  old  music  publisher* 
are  endeavoring  to  hinder  the  progress  of  a  system  thnt 
looks  to  the  public  good,  they  are  destroying  themselves  by 
their  own  short  sighted  policy. 
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THE    GOTHIC    CHAPEL. 


BY      H.      HASTINGS     WELD. 


(See  Plate.) 

■ 

A  Gothic  chapel!  How  crowded  with  memo-  s  it  inexpedient  to  trust  such  "babes"  with  the  strong 
rials  of  the  men  of  other  days,  with  hints  of  their  I  meat,  contained  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
manners,  and  with  evidences  of  the  sort  of  christian  \  the  stirring  songs  of  God's  chosen  people.     But  such 


faith  which  were  held  by  those  whose  idea  of  polem- 
ics is  thus  given,  by  one  whom  Walter  Scott  quotes 


temporising  counsels  could  not  always  prevail ;  nor 
could  the  martial  gothic  spirit  be  quenched.     The 


as  great  authority  :  "  If  an  infidel  impugn  the  >  union  of  valor  and  rude  piety  systematized  and  per- 
doctrines  of  the  christian  faith  before  a  churchman,  <  fee  ted,  though  it  did  not  create  chivalry.  Blending 
he  should  reply  to  him  by  arguments ;  bnt  a  hiighJt  >  sacerdotal  pomp  with  martial  ceremony,  consecrated 
should  render  no  other  reason  to  the  infidel  than  six  \  the  arms  of  the  knight  to  the  service  of  Christianity, 
inches  of  his  falchion  in  his  accursed  body!"  \  This  was,  indeed,  a  wide  departure  from  the  spirit  of 

Along  the  walls  are  shields  commemorating  the  'i  the  Founder — a  strange  commentary  upon  the  doc- 
empty,  war-won  honors  of  those  whose  ashes  rest  f>  trines  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.     But  we  are  not  too 
beneath ;  and  the  clustered  columns  are  clothed  in  '  strictly  to  measure  one  age  by  the  light  of  another, 
armor,  trophies,  it  may  be,  of  the  successes  of  the  \  and,  at  a  time  when  arms  were  the  great  pursuit,  who 
lords  of  the  castle  ;  or  perhaps  the  suits  which,  with  \  shall  doubt  that  the  Disposer  of  Events  suffered,  what 
prayer,  and  vigil,  and  penance,  were  first  buckled  on  >  seems  to  us,  in  these  peaceful  days,  an  unhallowed 
in    this   very  chapel.     The  ready  accommodation  of  >  union,  to  perpetuate  the  faith  upon  earth;  and  allow* 
human  wisdom,  in  the  effort  to  guide  and  consecrate  \  ed'  the    rites    of   religion   to   be   mingled  with   the 
the  violence  which  it  could   not  suppress   and  dared  \  ambitious  and  rude  pursuits  of  a  people,  who  might 
not    execrate,  produced,  in  the  chivalric  ages,  some  \  else  have  preserved  no  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
-strange    anomalies.       Of    the    spirit   of    the    early  \  religion  at  all  ? 

European    warrior-christians,    something     may    be  \       Among  all   the  relics  which  are  left  to  the  present 

judged  from  the  well  known  anecdote   of  Clovis,  the  I  age  of  the  customs  and  character  of  the   past,  none 

frank.      It  is  related   of  him,  that,  being  present  in  )  are   more    strangely   interesting    than   the  *  suits   of 

a  church  where  the  crucifixion  was  the  theme  of  the  |  armor,  the  mere  burthen  of  which  would  appear  to 

homily,  so  much  was  he  moved  by  the  description  of  j  us,  in   these   physically  degenerate  days,  sufficient 

the  indignities  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Son  of  [  labor  for  the  wearer,  without  the  rude   encounter  of 

M an,  that  he  caught  up  his  battle-axe,  and  cried,  in  a  j  an  enemy  in  addition.     As  connected  with  onr  sub- 

loud  voice  :  "  If  I  and  my  valiant  Franks  had  been  >  ject,  a  brief  notice  of  the  ceremony  of  investiture  may 

there,  this  should  not  have  happened  !:>  |  not  be  out  of  place.     The  more  usual  custom  was  to 

The  conversion  of  the  Northern  tribes,  after  they  j  confer  the  honor   of  knighthood  on  the  brave,  upon 

haul  subverted  the  Roman  empire,  brought  forward  a  j  the  field,  either  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  or  at  its  close, 

set    of   champions  for  the  christian  religion,  whose  j  when  the   worthy   soldier   had,  by  his  courageous 

feelings  were  so  identical  with  those  of  Clovis,  as  j  bearing,    earned   a  title   to    the    distinction,  or,   in 

above   related,  that  the  early  German  prelates  found  j  knightly  phrase,  "  won   his  spars."      But  the  full 
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ritual  of  the  institution  of  a  knight  could  only  be 
observed  in  a  church ;  and  here  it  may  be  noticed,  in 
passing,  that  the  rules  of  christian  chivalry  recogni- 
zed, in  the  knight,  esquire,  and  page,  a  parallel  to  the 
three  orders  in  the  church — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  attended 
with  most  ingenious  and  laborious  parallels  between 
martial  and  christian  duties — the  temporal  and 
spiritual  state  of  warfare ;  often  beautiful,  oftener 
wearisome.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  however, 
that  though  the  spirit  of  the  rule  of  conduct,  quoted 
in  our  opening,  was  carefully  breathed  through  the 
whole  ceremony,  it  was  hardly  delivered  in  terms  so 
blunt  and  precise  as  there  laid  down. 

The  chevalier  watched  his  arms  all  night  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  prepared,  by  fast  and  vigil,  for 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  following  day.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity,  the  purification 
of  the  bath  was  required,  and  he  was  attired  in  a 
white  robe,  like  the  catechumens  in  the  early  church. 
He  had  knightly  godfathers,  correspondent  to  his 
sponsors  in  baptism,  who  became  his  security  for  his 
performance  of  his  military  vows ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  ceremony  was  made,  as  much  as  possible, 
a  shadow  of  the  forms  of  the  church. 

Accoutred  in  knightly  armor,  all  except  helmet, 
sword  and  spurs,  attended  by  his  godfathers,  and 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  pomp  which  the  occa- 
sion admitted,  the  novice  was  conducted  to  the 
altar,  where,  after  high  mass  was  said,  be  received 
the  accolade,  or  blow  significant  of  his  initiation, 
from  his  sovereign,  or  the  nobleman  who  presided. 
The  priest,  or  bishop,  if  one  were  present,  then  took 
his  consecrated  sword  from  the  altar,  where  it  had 
previously  been  deposited,  and  buckled  it  upon  the 
knight ;  ladies  of  high  rank  contended  for  the  honor 
of  fastening  on  his  spurs,  and  the  knightly  oath  was 
then  administered,  binding  the  chevalier  to  fidelity  to 
God,  the  king,  and  the  ladies.  Such  are  the  memo- 
ries which  cling  to  that  old  piece  of  iron  upon  the 
column ;  such  the  scenes  whioh  more  than  once  may 
hare  been  witnessed  in  this  ancient  chapel.  In 
what  amusing  contrast  with  the  tilings  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  the  case  of  the  fat  modern  burgher,  who, 
having,  upon  his  knees,  delivered  an  address  of  a  cor- 
poration .to  the  British  Queen,  congratulating  her 
majesty,  and  treating  the  universe  to  a  jubilation, 
on  the  fact  that  the  tenth  royal  scion  (more  or  less) 
has  cut  an  eye  tooth,  is  graciously  bidden  :  "  Arise, 
Sir  Something  Somebody !" 

Another  feature  of  the  ancient  church  or  cbapel, 
is  its  symbolic  and  decorative  painting ;  often  rude, 
and  puzzling  the  modern  spectator  to  discover  what 
the  labor  of  the  artist  was  designed  to  convey. 
Familiar  with  scripture  history  and  subjects,  we  are  too 
apt  to  condemn  these  efforts  of  monkish  zeai  as  mere 
superstition.  But  here  again  we  must  be  careful 
lest  we  judge  one  generation  by  the  light  and  know- 
ledge of  another.  These  rude  delineations  were, 
originally,  the  "  picture  writings"  of  worshippers 
who  had  no  other  bibles,  and  from  whom  the  book  of 
books,  even  after  it  was  printed  in  their  vernacular, 
was  withheld  by  its  high  price  and  their  extreme 
ignorance.  And  to  the  paintings  in  churches  and 
cathedrals,  and  the  stained  windows,  the  credit  is 
due  of  the  suggestion  of  the  first  attempt  to  convey 
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an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  bible  to  the  poor  and 
illiterate.  Among  the  best  specimens  of  this  method 
of  pictorial  instruction,  are  the  finely  executed  win- 
dows of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  upper 
division  of  each  window  is  painted  a  piece  of  scrip- 
ture history,  from  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  the 
lower  division,  a  parallel  passage,  from  the  New. 

Even  after  the  invention  of  paper,  -which  redoetd 
the  cost  of  books,  the  price  was  still  too  high  for  the 
poor  and  middling  classes.  But  the  invention  of  play- 
ing cards  supplied  a  hint  for  famishing  a  sort  of 
"  books  for  the  people,"  or  "  block  books."  The 
pictures  and  legends,  from  church  windows  and  altar 
pieces,  were  engraved  on  wood  and  printed  upon 
paper,  with  versicles  of  scripture  engraved  at  the 
side,  or  as  proceeding  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
figures.  From  these  beginnings  "  block  books'' 
were  multiplied  and  improved,  until  the  greatest 
advance  which  the  art  reached  was  attained  in  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  or  Bible  of  the  Poor,  which  con- 
tained forty  plates,  with  extracts  from  the  Bible  and 
sentences  explanatory  of  the  figures  depicted  upon 
them.  Many  editions  of  ibis  work  were  printed  ia 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  best 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  is  that  it  was  so  well  -worn  in  the 
service  that  few  copies  remain  complete,  and  those 
few  bear  the  marks  of  much  pious  and  studious 
handling. 

The  central  compartment  of  the  fortieth 
block,  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  represents 
deemer  crowning  one  of  the  elect  spirits, 
and  Isaiah,  Hosea  and  Ezekiel,  St.  John 
Angel,  and  the  Daughter  of  Zion  and  her  spouse, 
are  the  other  figures,  all  ingeniously  pointed  oat 
by  quotations  from  the  vulgate,  and  forming,  as  a 
whole,  a  manual  for  the  edification  of  the  unlettered, 
which  modern  ingenuity  could  not  exceed,  however 
rude  the  work  may  seem  even  to  a  child  of  this 
generation.  Let  us  be  careful  then  with  what  judg- 
ment we  judge  the  relics  of  the  dark  ages ;  or  bow 
we  impugn  the  motives  and  characters  of  those 
whose  works,  in  churches,  legends,  missals,  pictures, 
and  forms,  conceived  and  executed  in  the  twilight  of 
the  dawn,  are  now  scrutinized  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  modern  day  of  light  and  knowledge.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  we  permit  blind  reverence  for 
antiquity,  merely  because  it  is  antique,  to  bind  us  ia 
slavish  adherence  to  such  "  old  things,"  as,  for  their 
manifest  inutility,  should  be  "  done  away." 

The  engraving  to  which  we  have  several  times,  ia 
the  course  of  this  paper,  referred,  ha*,  for  its  princi- 
pal subject,  the  description  of  the  first  reading  in 
churches  of  the  English  Bible.  We  say  deseriptiem^ 
for,  so  skilfully  has  the  artist  preserved  and  collected 
all  the  circumstances  and  accessories,  that  the  graphic 
illustration  leaves  little  for  the  pen,  except  to  call 
attention  to  the  points  which  the  picture  so  well 
presents. 

The  time  of  the  picture  cannot  be  antecedent  to 
1540,  when  the  churches  were  required,  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  provided  with  a  bible 
of  the  largest  volume,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shil- 
lings for  every  month  during  which  they  should 
remain  without  it  The  chain  which  secures  the 
book  to  the  reading  desk,  marks  the  value  which  was 
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placed  upon  it ;  and  in  many  old  English  churches 
the  chain  is  still  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the 
past.  Subsequent  law  or  custom  secured,  to  whoever 
would  improve  it,  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
church  and  reading  for  himself,  at  any  time  when  it 
was  not  occupied  by  public  services ;  a  privilege 
which  we,  in  these  days  of  cheap  and  abundant 
printing,  can  have  little  power  to  estimate. 

la  earlier  feudal  times,  the   large  number  of  re- 
tainers and  dependants  made  the  lord  of  the  castle 
almost  a  monarch,  in  his  own  right,  upon  his  own 
domain.     The  household  included,  among  its  many 
souls,  its  ghostly  counsellors,  and   in  all  cases  the 
sbow,  and  in  many  the  reality,  of  daily  prayers  was 
preserved  in  the  chapel*     True  to  the  requirements 
of  historical  fidelity,   the  period  is  indicated  in  the 
picture  by  the  charaoter  of  the  audience  assembled 
about  the  reader.     The  troop  of  armed  and  stalwart 
retainers  has  dwindled  down  to  what  might  almost 
pass,  the   pages   and  a  few  peculiarities  of  costume 
excepted,  for  a  modern  family.     All  ages  are  there. 
The  infant,  whose  tottering   feebleness   the  mother 
seems  still  unwilling  to  trust,  is  guided  by  the  mater- 
nal arm  within  the  droppings  of    that    bread    from 
heaven,  which  falls  as  much,  aye  more,  for  the  little 
child  as  for  the  bearded  sa;e.     The  venerable  figure 
in  the  back  ground,  marks  that  other  extremity  of 
life  to  which  the   word  of  God  is,   or  should    be, 
especially  dear.     To  youth  it  offers  instruction  and 
guidance  in  the  life  before  him;  to  the  aged,  consola- 
tion and  recompense  for  the  difficulties,  and  dangers, 
and  disappointments  of  the  weary  pilgrimage  he  has 
passed.     The  women  hear,   in  the  lessons  of  holy 
writ,  a  better  guard  for  their  honor  than  the  impracti- 
cable notions  of  chivalry.     The  manly  listeners,  who, 
unquestionably,  still  reverence  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood, and  whose  hearts,  amid  the  associations  of  the 
gothic  pile,  thrill  with  the  memories  of  well  fought 
fields  of  their  ancestors,  listen  with  the  gratification 
of  men  addressed  in   familiar  terms,  to  the  apostle's 
description    of  the    spiritual    harness,    "the    breast- 
plate of  faith  and  love,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of 
salvation." 

Long  before  the  time  when  the  scriptures  were 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  mother  tongue  in  churches, 


the  power  of  the  nobility  had  been  delegated  to  the 
peaceful  but  potent  characters,  stronger  than  spear- 
head or  halbert,  which  were  inscribed  upon  the 
Magna  Cuarta.  While  this  great  instrument 
secured  the  rights  of  the  governed,  it  gave  them  a 
community  of  strength,  and  a  common  point  of 
defence,  which  rendered  individual  power  less  neces- 
sary to  the  subject.  The  wresting  of  this  instrument 
from  an  imbecile  monarch,  was  the  crisis  of  feudal 
power  in  England ;  at  once  the  highest  exercise  of 
its  strength,  and  the  commencement  of  its  decay,  for 
history  points  to  Runnymede  as  the  spot  sacred  to  the 
victory  of  civilization  over  feudalism,  won  by  the 
unwitting  feudal  barons  themselves.  And  although 
not  strictly  pertinent  to  this  subject,  a  series  of  events, 
somewhat  analagous  in  their  effects,  may  here  be 
cited.  As  the  barons  stretched  their  power  to  the 
ruin  of  their  order,  so  did  Henry's  tyranny  sap  the 
foundation  of  the  royal  prerogative.  While  he  was 
drilling  his  creatures  in  parliament  into  a  blind  sub- 
serviency to  a  despot's  will,  he  conferred,  by  the 
establishment  of  precedent,  powers  upon  the  repre 
sentative  estate,  of  which  no  succeeding  tyrant,  male 
or  female,  could  deprive  it.  The  nerve  of  his  suc- 
cessors delayed  the  struggle  only — but  they  delayed 
it  until  its  violent  termination  closed  the  contest 
between  king  and  parliament,  by  the  death  of  the  first 
Charles. 

To  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  public  and  private, 
in  a  tongue  "  understanded  of  the  people,"  are  we  10 
ascribe  more  of  our  civil  privileges  than  to  any  other 
cause.  The  love  of  freedom,  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment, the  value  and  right  of  the  individual,  we  owe 
to  the)  lessons  taught  in  the  great  fountain  of  all 
wisdom.  Of  priceless  worth  to  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  considered  only  in  its  temporal  benefit*, 
in  the  life  that  now  is,— the  tongues  of  angels,  and 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  fail  to  reach  its  praises  in 
the  influence  which,  under  God,  it  possesses  in  the 
life  which  is  to  come.  Here  it  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  and  the  anchor  of  Hope.  There  it  will 
prove  the  end  of  all  knowledge  and  the  fruition  of 
Faith.  "  The  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  beiieveth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  *to  the 
Greek." 
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Data  are  the  joys  of  childhood's  home, 

Sweet  the  domestic  scene, 
"Where  no  temptations  rudely  come, 

Nor  dangers  intervene. 
Its  pleasing,  simple  charms  are  lost 

In  dissipation's  strife, 
When  man,  estranged,  is  roughly  tossed 

On  the  ocean  waves  of  Life. 

The  dark  abodes  of  sin  and  vice 
With  luring  pleasures  blind, 

But  these  are  bought  at  the  sacrifice 
Of  health  and  peace  of  mind. 


The  taunt,  the  sneer,  the  idle  jest, 

The  world's  tumultuous  din, 
Drown,  with  ihe  doubts  of  the  anxious  breast, 

The  voice  that  speaks  within. 

Abroad,  temptation  speeds  his  nets, 

Entrapping  In  its  folds 
The  feet  of  hapleas  youth,  and  fart 

Its  victim  firmly  holds. 
Hoxc  is  the  pure  and  sacred  shrine 

True  blessings  to  impart, 
Where  virtue,  love,  and  peace  combine 

To  purify  the  heart. 
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Sadly  they  came, — sadly  as  those  who  bore 
The  precious  burden  they  had  treasured  long 
In  their  heart's  love,  unto  another  home 
Reluctantly, — reluctant  to  yield  up 
Her,  who  had  been  to  them  a  bud  of  hope 
Springing  above  the  worn  and  barren  soil 
Of  desolation  :  breathing  life  to  those 
Who,  with  worn  spirits  and  with  stricken  frame*, 
I  lad  sought  the  desert  to  lie  down  and  die. 
Meekly  and  full  of  innocence  she  stood, 
With  those  of  sterner  mould  and  stronger  frame, 
Upon  the  watch-tow'r ;  and  her  hope  liad  failrd 
Her  not; — nor  terror  dimm'd  her  eye, — for  she 
I  [ad  asked,  with  suppliant  voice  and  earnest  heart. 
Her  strength  from  Heaven,  and  'twas  denied  her  not. 

To  those  afar,  of  fearful  heart,  she  was 
The  bearer  of  good  tidings ;  and  at  home 
A  well  of  consolation,  flowing  up 
Holy  and  pure,  and  calm,  and  full  of  life 
Ev'u  to  the  brim.    And  every  thirsty  soul, 
And  every  tongue,  and  every  heart  that  lack'd 
Enduring  vigor  to  resist  the  heat 
And  burden  of  the  day,  might  come  and  ask 
And  have ; — and  still  that  well  of  strength  would  flow 
Unceasingly  J  full,  ever  to  the  top. 
And  as  a  fountain  sendeth  forth  its  sound 
In  the  still  midnight  hour,  she,  too,  would  send 
Her  spirit's  voice  abroad  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  ever  watchful  prayer, 
Until  it  fill'd  the  mighty  wilderness, 
With  the  vast  greatness  of  undying  faith, 
Then  took  its  way  to  Heaven. 

What  brought  her  there 
To  that  dark  wilderness  ?    She  on  whose  brow 
The  light  of  many  a  sunny  eve  had  set 
In  merry  England  ?    She  o'er  whose  young  life, 
And  glorious  beauty,  and  expanding  mind, 
Kind  eyes  had  watch'd,  and  kindred  bosoms  beat 
In  exultation? 

Lovely,  in  truth,  she  was, 
Jjovely  and  full  of  genius.    And  her  great 
And  comprehensive  mind  look'd  ever  on 
Beyond  the  outward  frame,  and  seem'd  to  speak 
Unto  the  spirit  that  resided  there, 
As  if  she  sought  the  truth — the  simple  truth 
(Without  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt) 
Most  trustfully ! 

Lovely,  in  truth,  she  was, 
And  full  of  gentleness !    Whether  beside 
The  sportive  river  list'ning  to  its  voice, 
And  sending  back  an  answer  with  her  own, 
Or,  twining  in  her  glossy,  raven  hair 
The  wild-flowers  ot  the  woodlands ;—  for  she  lov'd 
Those  sweet  and  trusting  children  of  the  earih, 
And  oft  would  lay  thwra  on  her  heart,— oft  twine 
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Them  round  her  temples ;  for  they  ever  taught 

A  lesson  to  her  heart,  she  said,  and  bade 

Her  cast  her  bread  upon  the  waters,  and, 

After  full  many  a  day,  it  would  be  found 

By  her  again !    Or,  'midst  the  lofty  throng 

Of  England's  noblest  ones — 'mongst  whom  she  stood 

An  equal — listening  to  the  fervid  tone 

Of  high  imagination,  or  the  voice 

Of  matchless  eloquence  bestowing  praise, 

Where  praise  was  justly  due — heedless  of  that 

Bestow'd  upon  herself.    Or,  bending  o'er 

The  couch  of  stricken  poverty  and  wo, 

Breathing  the  heart's  full  comfort — sympathy, 

She  was  the  same ;  all  gentleness,  all  love, 

All  patience  and  all  meekness! 

Wherefore  then, 
Prom  hearts  that  worship'd  and  fromthrongw  Oral  bow*d 
Before  her  as  she  pass'd, — and  from  the  voice 
Of  many  blessings  shower'd  upon  her  name, — 
Rich  incense  to  her  spirit, — from  the  tears 
Of  kindred  hearts, — and  from  her  father's  halls, 
Wander'd  she  hither — fearless  of  the  wide 
And  mighty  ocean— of  the  sterile  soil, — 
The  frowning  wilderness  and  midnight  foe? 

Why  came  she  from  all  these  to  make  her  grave- 
After  whole  years  of  pain  and  suffering, 
Of  toil  and  of  privation,  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  vast  wilderness,  where  never  eye 
Of  kindred  might  weep  o'er  it  ?    Where  no  hand 
Would  plant  the  flowers  she  ever  loved  in  life, 
Above  her  grave  ? 

Had  England's  wide  spread  vales 
No  grave  for  her  fair  daughter  ?    Had  the  white 
And  marble  tombs,  that  stood  long  centuries 
By  her  ancestral  halls,  many  and  wide. 
No  space  remaining  for  her  father's  child  ? 

Aye,  there  was  room  enough  !  full  space  the}-  Hml, 
Full  beyond  measure,  for  her  gentle  form 
And  kindred  dust.    But  when  the  sought  to  kneel — 
As  she  would  do  on  many  a  starry  eve— 
Beside  ihe  graves  of  her  dead  ancestors, 
And  pray  the  spirits  of  the  peaceful  dead 
To  act  as  minist'ring  angels  to  her  heart, 
And  guard  her  from  the  ills  that  hover'd  round 
The  weakest  of  her  race !— on  such  a  time, 
A  shadowy  hand  would  motion  her  away, 
And  in  her  startled  ear  a  solemn  voice, — 
Solemn  and  most  distinct — would  whisper  "  Go  !** 
And  from  the  secret  chambers  of  her  soul, 
A  voice  would  utter  "  Go  !*'    And  from  the  vales, 
The  giant  mountains  and  the  lofty  hills, 
The  mighty  rivers  and  the  gentle  streams. 
There  came  a  voice  that  rose  and  swell 'd  until 
It  shouted  "  Go .'"  and  her  own  heart  said  "  Go !" 

But  whither  should  she  go  ?    A  shout  arose, 
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And  the  broad  ocean  spread  her  heaving  breast, — 

Cover'd  with  foam  and  panting  like  a  steed 

But  recent  from  the  battle— to  receive 

And  bear  her  onward  to  the  destined  shore. 

And  from  the  vast  and  gloomy  wilderness, 

A  voice  said  "  Come !"  and  dying  hearts  said  "  Come !" 

And  Tainting  souls !    And  o'er  that  forest  land 

Religion  hover'd  with  a  fluttering  wing, 

Half  fearful,  half  triumphant ;  for  the  hearts 

That  braved  oppression  in  their  native  land, 

That  left  their  homes—that  left  their  father's  graves— 

That  cross'd  the  toiling  ocean  and  that  tried 

The  dangers  of  the  forest,  could  not  yield 

Their  courage  up  entirely.    They  had  placed 

Their  trust  in  Him,  who  never  would  forsake, 

The  God  of  their  own  worship ! 

So  she  came 
Unto  a  stanger  and  a  barren  shore 
Unfalteringly,  with  meek  and  placid  brow. 
And  gentle  voice,  and  ever  prayerful  heart, 
Soothing  the  weary  and  afflicted  ones 
With  words  so  kind  and  gentle,— lifting  up 
Her  voice  to  heaven  to  bear  her  firmly  on 
Ev'n  to  the  end. 

Her  task  on  earth  was  done, 
Fully  accomplished  !  and  she  bowed  her  head 
And  render'd  back  bcr  spirit,  to  the  hands 
Of  Him  who  gave  it,  pure  as  when  it  first 
Was  sent  from  its  primeval  home,  to  fill 
A  tenement  of  clay,— and  do  the  will 
Of  the  Most  High! 

Her  task  was  done,  and  she 
Died  peacefully  as  those  who  die  in  Christ, 
And  full  of  hope  to  live  with  him  again 
Beyond  the  resurrection  ;  and  the  hands 
That  ministered  unto  her  dying  head 
Now  bore  her  to  her  final  resting  place. 

Moonlight  lay  on  the  forest  like  a  shroud 
Wrapping  its  huge  trunks  in  a  last  embrace ; 
And  the  bright  stars  looked  sweetly  on  the  flow'rs 
That  woo'd  their  gentle  light  with  open  leaves 
Full  of  deep  language ;  and  the  fitful  wind 
Moan'd  brokenly,  and  at  short  intervals 
Amongst  the  lofty  branches  as  it,  too, 
Sigh'd  a  last  requiem  o'er  departed  worth. 

Slowly  they  came, 

Slowly  and  heavily  as  those  who  bore 

Their  burden  in  deep  sorrow :  and  they  laid 

Her  where  the  moonlight  shed  its  brightest  beams, 

And  where  the  stars  might  look  upon  her  grave 

For  ever.    And  they  raised  their  voices  high, 

Then  swell'd  a  solemn  chant  of  strongest  love, 

And  holy  adoration  and  deep  praise, 

And  meek  thanksgiving  and  reliance  strong, 

Unto  the  Giver  of  all  earthly  good, 

Until  the  forest  in  its  depths  was  fill'd 

With  the  high  anthem 

"  Oh,  Mightiest !  from  thy  throne 
Look  down  upon  thy  mourning  children  here, 
Who  come  to  render  back  to  thee  thine  own, 
To  yield  a  spirit  that  they  held  most  dear. 
Bend  from  thy  throne,  oh,  Holiest !  to  receive 

The  offering  we  bring  unto  thee  now ! 
Nothing  more  pure,  more  lovely  could  we  give, 
Nothing  more  precious  had  we  to  bestow ! 

Lord,  take  her,  she  is  thine ! 
O  twine 
A  living  laurel  round  her  fadeless  brow  ! 
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Earth,  open  wide  thine  arms, 
Now  fold  in  thine  embrace  the  loveliest  child 
That  ever  sought  thy  bosom.    From  the  storms 

That  quiver  o'er  thy  breast  in  terors  wild, 
Protect  her  well,  for  she  was  kind  and  meek, 

And  loved  the  simplest  flowers  that  perfume  shed 
Upon  the  morning  breeze, — and  oft  would  seek 
Their  fragrant  breath  to  ease  her  dying  head. 

Earth,  take  the  gift  we  bring, 
O  fling 
Thy  sweetest  flowers  upon  her  lowly  bed ! 

Rnler  of  Heaven  and  earth ! 
Dispenser  of  all  good !  to  Thee  we  come, 
To  yield  a  spirit  of  celestial  birth ! 

Receive  her  to  Thy  fold— for  heavenly  home ! 
She  left  a  land  of  plenty  for  the  cold 

And  sterile  wilderness,  where  she  could  bow 
In  freedom  to  Thee, — and  sweet  converse  hold, 
Fearless  of  haughty  words  and  frowning  brow. 
Lord,  take  her,  she  is  Thine  ! 
O  twine 
A  living  laurel  round  her  fadeless  brow ! 

From  her  ancestral  hall, 
From  England's  princely  palaces  and  domes, 
She  heard  the  voice  of  her  Re  leemcr  call, 

And,  meek  in  faith,  she  left  her  father's  tombs 
To  make  her  home  in  this  vast  wilderness, — 

To  find  a  grave  where  love  might  never  shed 
Her  tributary  tear, — might  never  bless 
Her  patient  suffering  and  her  dying  head. 

Earth,  take  the  gift  we  bring ! 
O  fling 
Thy  choicest  flowers  upon  her  lowly  bed ! 

From  Thy  eternal  throne ! 
Almighty !  look  upon  our  mourning  band,— 
We  miss  from  out  our  ranks  the  loveliest  one,— 

Deign  to  withdraw  from  us  thy  chast'uing  hand  ; 
And  let  thy  pitying  eye  and  patient  love, 

Upon  our  hearts  in  streams  of  mercy  flow  ! 
Oh,  give  us  faith  to  meet  with  her  above, 
As  to  thy  will  submissively  we  bow  ! 

Lord,  take  her,  she  is  Thine  ! 
O  twine 
A  living  laurel  round  her  fadeless  brow ! 

Dust,  to  thy  earth  return ! 

The  temple  thou  didst  form  is  desolate, — 
Its  dweller  hath  departed.    Thou  wast  worn 

With  sorrow, — and  no  more  could  animate 
Or  form  the  sonl  within  thee.    She  away 

Hath  sought  her  home  in  heaven,  there  to  remain. 


Soul !  to  the  God  who  gave 
Thee  being  without  end, — whom  thou  didst  fin  J 
I<ong  suffering— strong — and  infinite  to  save 

The  tott'ring  step, — the  broken  heart  to  bind, — 
Thou  shalt  return  !    Thou  cans't  no  longer  stay— 

Thy  mission  is  accomplished — thon  may'st  en, 
Free  from  the  shackles  of  thy  living  clay ; 
For  thy  great  Author  hath  reclaimed  hi*  own — 
Soul !  to  thy  God  return 
And  learn 
To  dwell  'mid  praises  round  the  Eternal  Throne !  '• 
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By  the   Author  of  M  lettsrt   from   the   Midland   Counties." 

If  it  were  left  to  our  unbiassed  judgment,  to  decided  is  one  whose  active  virtues  and  quiet  usefulness,  are 
what  classes  of  men  in  the  world  are  most  useful  in  j  almost  sufficient  to  redeem  the  character  of  an  instj- 
thcir  day  and  generation,  and  confer  the  greatest  i  tution,  into  whose  bosom  have  crept  many  unworthy  - 
benefits  on  their  kind,  perhaps  our  verdict  would  be  j  One  who  is  humble,  amid  the  obsequious  love  of  his 
in  favor  of  men  who  are  little  known,  whose  names  are  j  parishioners,  poor  and  unrepining  amid  wealth,  chan- 
never  heard  amid  the  noisy  tumult  of  every-day  life,  j  table  without  ostentation,  and  Arm  without  intolerance 
and  the  louder  challenges  for  our  attention  made  by  <  Of  such  there  are  many  whose  cheerful  piety  and  re- 
more,  clamorous  aspirants  to  fame.  Men  who  live  )  signed  contentment,  throw  a  calming  influence  around. 
ixnenvicd  and  unenvying,  secluded  from  the  vortex  of  ]  wherever  their  lot  is  cast. 

the  world,  unharassed  by  the  cares  that  weary  its  !;  He  is  generally  the  son  of  an  old  vicar,  who  at  the 
fretful  followers,  and  free  from  the  disappointments  jj  age  of  forty,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself  in 
attendant  on  unattainable  desires,  they  tread  their  hum-  £  possession  of  a  living  worth  £250  a  year,  and  a  wife 
ble  path  of  duty ;  and  happiness  as  unalloyed,  perhaps,  jj  and  seven  children,  after  having  battled  with  poverty 
as  it  is  permitted  to  mortals,  reigns  over  their  tran-  5  for  fifteen  years  on  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum 
quil  lives.  They  » do  good  by  stealth,"  but  never  j  After  having  met  with  such  incredible  luck  as  thi», 
"  find  it  fame,"  and  dispense,  in  silence,  more  actual  j  the  good  old  soul  thought  he  could  not  better  advance 
blessings  on  the  world,  than  the  politician  who  passes  j  the  interests  of  his  family,  and  the  welfare  of  the  workS 
a  restless  life  in  the  advancement  of  his  "  party,"  or  \  at  large,  than  by  "  bringing  up  to  the  church,"  as 
the  amiable  but  short-sighted  gentleman,  who  ex-  j  many  of  his  sons  as  bis  income  and  his  influence  wouM 
hausts  his  energies,  and  barters  his  happiness,  that  he  |  avail  in  assisting  to  "  take  the  degrees." 
may  heap  together  a  fortune  which  he  devotes  to  the  j  The  influence  of  his  bishop  and  of  his  patron,  pro- 
charitable  purpose  of  making  his  son  either  a  fool,  or  j  cured  two  of  his  sons  admission  to  Oxford,  and  the 
a  miser.  j  worthy  vicar   resolved   to  educate  his  other  two  boys 

Among  these  unpretending  classes  must  be  placed  j  to  some  useful  trade ;  but  onr  Curate  was  unforta- 
the  Curate  of  the  purely  agricultural  districts  of  Eng-  j  nate  enough,  in  his  early  years,  to  discover  symptoms 
land.  He  is  altogether  distinct  from  town-made  par-  j  of  precocious  orthodoxy,  and  juvenile  talent,  and 
sons,  who  pique  themselves  on  their  fashionable  j  therefore  his  excellent  parent  resolved  that  his  light 
orthodoxy,  and  regard  religion  as  an  aristocratfeal  j  should  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  nor  the  world  be  de- 
institution,  like  law  or  politics,  formed  by  heaven  for  <  prived  of  the  advantages  of  bis  wonderful  endowments 
the  especial  benefit  of  younger  sons, — the  delight  and  j  With  this  view  he  limited  his  domestic  expenditure  to 
solacement  of  well-bred  people, — and  the  blessings  of  j  provide  for  the  boy's  education,  never  thinking,  in  the 
which  may  (at  a  proper  distance,)  be  extended  to  the  j  fulness  of  his  paternal  love,  that  he  was  subjecting 
lower  orders,  if  purchased  by  a  sufficiency  of  humili-  J  his  son  to  the  ordeal  of  misery,  humiliation  and  poverty, 
ty,  obsequiousness,  and  church  rates.  Nor  can  the  J  to  which  the  aforesaid  treacherous  "  talent,"  almost 
Curate  whom  I  have  in  my  eye  be  regarded  as  the  j  invariably  condemns  its  victim.  At  length,  with 
exclusive   type  of  his  country    fraternity,  for  of  late  j  much  ado,  our   friend  was  sent  to  college,  where    he 

prosecuted  his  studies  with  assiduity,  enlivening  their 
monotony,  at  intervals,  by  performing  sundry  menial 
services  for  his  fellow  students  of  the  richer  class,  and 


years,  since  the  profession  of  "  the  church"  has  be- 
come the  fashion,  and  the  refuge  of  those  third  and 
fourth  sons  of  families  aristocratically  poor,  who  prove 
too  dull  for  the  army  or  the  bar ;  numbers  of  noble  \  taking  lasting  lessons  in  the  virtues  of  humility  and 
scions  are  scattered  through  the  country,  condescend-  *  endurance,  by  practising  meekness  under  insult,  and 
ing,  for  a  season,  to  deal  out  the  bread  of  spiritual  J  walking  slip-shod  through  mud  and  snow. 
life  to  their  hungry  flocks,  and  submitting,  with  impa-  j  We  will  not  follow  him,  minutely,  through  hi* 
tience,  to  the  irksome  novitiate  which  must  precede  /  younger  years,  and  we  will  imagine  the  joy  of  hi* 
their  promotion  to  a  «  living."  "  Patriotism,"  says  i  heart  and  the  pride  of  his  parents  when  he  was 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,"  and  >  ordained.  We  can  also  easily  conceive  the  alterna- 
religion  (that  is  state  religion)  has.  in  more  cases  than  {  tions  of  hope,  anxiety,  and  despair,  that  chequered  the 
one  which  have  come  under  my  knowledge,  afforded  [  three  or  four  years   that  passed  before  he  obtained  an 


a  profitable  asylum  to  some  high-born  young  men, 
who  were  far  from  meriting  that  epithet,  or  from  pos- 
sessing wit  enough  to  fulfil  the    requirements  of  that 


appointment. 

But  fortitude  and    perseverance   are   never    unre- 
warded, (so   say   the    learned — if  they  are  wealthy,) 


character.  j  and  at  length  he  was   chosen  to  perform   the   vicarial 

But  he  whom  I  would  wish  to  describe,  as  the  re  •  j  duties  in  the  parish  in  which  he  spends  the  rest  of  his 

presentative  of  a  class  by  no  means  few  in  numbers,  j  days.     The  revenues   are  about  six   hundred  a  year, 
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oat  of  which  ram  the  incumbent  generously  offered  him 
fifty  yearly,  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  committed 
to  his  (the  Vicar's  care) ;  it  being  impossible  for  the 
Vicar  himself  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  another  living  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  consisting  of  more  fashionable  and  aristo- 
cratic souls. 

If  any  reader  fancies  that  this  sum  was  inadequate 
as  remuneration,  he  must  be  entirely  mistaken ;  for 
our  friend  (who  ought  to  be  the  best  judge,)  received 
the  appointment  with  unbounded  gratitude,  and  looked 
upon  the  "  compensation"  as  most  munificent.  As  he 
had  been  for  some  time  trespassing  upon  the  narrow 
income  of  his  parents  for  a  living,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favor.  His 
parents  were  of  the  same  mind, — they  hailed  it  as  the 
dawn  of  the  future  greatness  they  predicted  for  him, 
and  with  tears  of  thankfulness  they  pressed  his  hand, 
and  gave  him  their  blessing,  as  he  left  their  roof  to 
seek  the  scene  of  his  future  usefulness. 

The  parish;  whose  spiritual  interests  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintend,  though  yielding  a  large  income 
in  the  way  of  tithes,  dues,  dec.  possessed  but  a  very 
small  church ;  an  old  tumble  down  edifice  of  one  story 
in  height,  and  capable  of  holding  some  five  hundred 
people,  it  was  shadowed  by  yews  and  chesnut  trees, — 
propped  up  by  massy  buttresses,  and  protected  from 
the  cruelty  of  hard  weather,  by  thick  ivy  which  reli- 
giously clung  to  every  portion  of  it.  It  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  grave  yard,  strewed  with  irregular 
mounds,  and  covered  with  daisies,  among  which  the 
lark  built  her  nest.  It  was  crumbling  to  ruin,  and  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years  had  been  fast  asleep  for 
six  days  in  the  week,  just  arousing  itself  when  its 
monitor  bell  struck  the  time  for  Sunday,  or  some  fresh 
dead  arrived  to  repose  under  its  shadow.  A  solemn 
old  church  that  had  outlived  its  generation  and  seemed 
longing  for  dissolution  ;  its  old  long  gothic  windows 
were  blind  with  ivy,  its  walls  were  cracked,  its  doors 
were  worm-eaten,  and  nothing  but  a  religious  horror 
of  suicide,  prevented  its  falling  down  and  dashing  it- 
self to  pieces. 

His  parish  was  situated  about  ten  miles  from  the 
nearest  town,  which  was  only  called  a  town  by  cour- 
tesy, being  little  more  than  an  overgrown  village. 
His  parishioners  consisted  of  a  few  country  gentlemen 
of  the  fifth  class,  about  thirty  farmers,  with  laborers 
and  village  mechanics  ad  libitum.  The  duties  of  his 
office — those  at  least  which  he  was  compelled  to  per- 
form were  to  preach  two  sermons  on  Sunday,  to  bury 
the  dead,  to  baptise  the  newly  bom,  and  to  marry  the 
weak  minded,  who  aspired  to  the  honors  of  wedlock 
and  poverty.  Among  such  unsophisticated  people 
life  may  be  presumed  to  pass  dull  enough,  yet  among 
them  he  found  both  happiness  and  occupation. 

He  took  a  small  "  parlour"  in  a  neat  cottage,  be- 
longing to  the  proprietor  of  the  windmill,  which,  from 
immemorial  time,  had  ground  the  wheat  of  the  parish. 
The  miller,  in  virtue  of  his  occupation,  and  the  fact  of 
his  renting  twelve  acres  of  land,  which  had  been  held 
by  his  father,  and  great  great  grandfather,  was  looked 
upon  as  holding  a  stage  in  society  above  the  poor 
people,  and  the  blacksmith,  yet  considerably  lower  in 
grade  than  an  established  farmer.  The  only  occu- 
pants of  the  house,  besides  our  Curate,  were  the  miller 
mad   his  old  wife,  (who  spent  her  days  in  alternately 
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knitting,  cooking,  and  reading  an  old  Bible  two  feet 
square.)  one  or  two  toothless  terriers  of  the  genus  "  rat 
catcher,"  and  a  variety  of  cats.  He  bad,  to  com- 
mence the  world,  a  valuable  library  of  three  dozen 
volumes,  which  he  could  repeat  verbatim,  an  assort- 
ment of  sermons,  marked  "  good,"  "  bad,"  and 
"  doubtful,"  a  light  heart,  an  easy  conscience,  and  as 
much  hope  as  any  ingenious  youth  who  tempts  fortune 
in  a  lottery. 

Great  curiosity  was  excited  among  these  humble 
rustics,  and  great  anxiety  was,  doubtless,  experienced 
by  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  sermon.  He 
had  often  preached  before  in  his  father's  pulpit,  and  in 
those  of  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  had  been  compli- 
mented upon  his  talent ;  he  therefore  felt  the  less  diffi- 
dence in  making  his  "  first  appearance."  The  church 
was  crowded  by  his  parishioners,  anxious  both  to  see 
and  hear  him.  The  farmers  went  with  a  critical  de- 
termination to  grumble  at  all  hazards;  their  wives 
accompanied  them,  candidly  resolved  to  give  him  fair 
play ;  and  their  daughters  went  in  their  grandest  dresses, 
to  satisfy  themselves  on  the  question  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  desperately  bent  on  winning  his 
heart  When  the  prayers  were  finished,  the  old  clerk 
took  off  his  spectacles  and  laid  them  upon  the  heavy 
clasped  book  before  him,  that  he  might  judge  of  the 
Curate's  homily  with  more  accuracy,  and  a  land  of 
telegraphic  correspondence  was  maintained  between 
himself  and  the  schoolmaster,  by  looks  and  nods,  and 
shakes  of  the  head,  when  any  passage  of  the  sermon 
elicited  their  approval,  or  seemed  of  doubtful  excel- 
lence. When  the  service  was  concluded,  groups  of 
the  old  laborers,  with  their  wives,  collected  in  the 
churchyard,  sitting  upon  the  graves  and  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  new  pastor.  These  had  great  doubts 
of  his  capability,  he  was  too  young  for  their  taste,  and 
they  solemnly  shook  their  heads  in  stolid  disappoint- 
ment. True,  they  could  not  recollect  any  equivocal 
passages  in  the  sermon  to  justify  their  disapproval,  for 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  slept,  most  religiously, 
during  the  whole  of  the  time ,'  but  they  had  learned 
that  he  was  poor,  and  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  these 
people  is  so  great  a  crime  as  poverty  in  those  a  little 
above  them.  The  farmers,  upon  the  whole,  were  not 
much  better  pleased,  but  as  the  ladies,  old  and  young, 
were  all  in  raptures,  they  forbore  to  commit  themselves 
by  expressing  any  opinion. 

The  next  day  he  made  several  visits  among  his 
flock,  and  as  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his 
nature  unwittingly  conceded  to  his  richer  parishioners 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  their  superiority,  he  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  of  them ;  thus  gaining,  by 
an  unconscious  truckling  to  their  vanity,  the  coun- 
tenance which  would  have  been  withheld  from  an 
appeal  to  their  judgment.  His  amiable  deportment 
conciliated  all,  and  when,  on  that  evening,  they  met, 
to  smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  their  ale,  in  solemn 
conclave  at  the  village  tavern,  all  doubts  concerning 
the  curate's  capacities  were  for  ever  put  at  rest,  by  a 
church-warden  (who  was  the  richest  man  in  the  vil- 
lage) declaring  that  he  was  "  one  of  the  right  sort." 
The  schoolmaster  and  clerk,  who  had  both  repaired  to 
the  mighty  convention  resolved  to  find  fault,  were 
considerably  disappointed  at  this  avowal,  but  were 
not  rash  enough  to  question  its  propriety ;  so  the  one 
merely  raising  an  objection   to  some  faults  be  had 
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discovered  "  in  hU  grammar,"  and  the  other  hinting 
that  hU  method  of  reading  the  prayers  was  "  terrible 
slow,"  they  submitted  to  the  public  opinion,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  delighted  with  the  new  parson. 

"  The  people,"  when  once  informed  of  the  proper 
manner  of  thinking  and  speaking  on  the  subject,  as 
usual,  soon  boldly  expressed  their  opinions,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  the  Curate  was  immensely  popular  with 
all  classes  in  the  parish.  He  improved  his  success 
by  repeated  visits  at  their  cottage*;  he  listened, 
patiently,  to  the  garrulity  of  age,  and  could  find 
pleasure  in  the  prattling  of  children;  he  was  un- 
wearied in  bis  attention  to  the  sick,  courteous  to  the 
poorest,  and  could  be  jocular  with  lovers.  He  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  necessity  of  educating  their 
children,  and.  although  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  assisting  the  schoolmaster,  yet,  by  a  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  that  worthy,  in  small  matters,  he 
allayed  his  jealousy,  aiid  won  his  consent  to  altera- 
tions in  his  system  of  education,  of  greater  import- 
ance. 

Thus  five  years  of  his  life  passed  happily ;  though 
poor,  his  slender  income  sufficed  for  all  his  wants. 
He  thanked  heaven  for  the  present,  and  looked 
calmly  towards  the  future  with  unaspiring  hope.  But 
a  change  was  destined  to  come  over  his  life ;  the 
sweet  contentment  of  his  existence  was  doomed  to 
be  dissipated.  Our  Curate  fell  in  love.  I  regret  to 
say  that  neither  his  poverty,  nor  his  experience  of  the 
world,  could  deter  him  from  committing  such  egre- 
gious folly.  We  have  the  authority  of  Byron  for 
saying  that  love,  in  general,  is  a.  "  fearful  thing," 
but  how  would  the  amateur  misanthrope  have  de- 
scribed the  ridiculous  passion  of  a  penniless  curate 
for  the  daughter  of  a  rich  country  gentleman  ?  Such 
unparalleled  audacity  deserves  the  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  all  right  thinking  men  of  property 
throughout  the  world.  The  lady,  being  heiress  to  a 
handsome  fortune,  did  not  so  far  forget  her  duty  as 
to  return  his  passion,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  treated 
it  with  the  contempt  it  so  richly  merited.  Her 
father,  in  just  anger,  forbade  him,  in  future,  to  visit 
his  house,  while  he  himself  piously  refrained  from 
entering  his  church. 

Such  shocking  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  friend 
could  not  fail  to  entail  punishment  The  monied 
gentry,  who  had  daughters,  became  alarmed,  and 
their  amiable  wives  took  umbrage  at  his  rash  affec- 
tion for  one  of  their  privileged  order.  They  soon 
discovered  that  falling  in  love  was  not  his  only 
crime,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  indulged  in  the 
most  villainous  poverty,  and  was,  moreover,  guilty 
of  not  having  any  remote  prospect  of  advancement 
in  the  church.  Affairs  began  to  assume  a  dark  aspect 
towards  the  Curate ;  but  his  misfortunes  were  some- 
what alleviated  by  the  affection  of  the  poorer  farmers, 
and  the  laborers,  which  increased  in  proportion  as  he 
became  unpopular  with  the  higher  classes. 

This  was  a  sad  blow  for  the  poor  Curate ;  the 
charm  of  his  life  was  broken — the  reality  of  things — 
the  misery  of  the  present  and  the  darkness  of  the 
future  burst  upon  him  in  their  true  colors,  and  his 
soul  was  heavy  within  him.  In  the  meekness  of  his 
spirit  he  forgave  his  persecutors,  and,  at  first,  had 
serious  doubts  whether  their  ill-nature  was  not  a  just 
punishment  for  bis  wickedness  and  overweening  pre- 


sumption. But  the  image  of  his  unattainable  idol 
haunted  him  for  ever,  and  though  he  murmured  not, 
but  sighed  and  bent  to  the  blow,  the  current  of  his 
life  was  changed,  and  the  joyous  hopefulness  of 
youth  had  departed  for  aye.  How  dreary 
appeared  his  small  room  in  the  old  mill-bouse,  as  he 
sat  for  hours  brooding  in  silent  sorrow  over  his 
blighted  prospects,  and  how  insufferable  were  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  the  "  dame,"  who,  with  officio** 
kindness,  intruded  on  his  solitude,  seeking  to  dispel 
his  dark  thoughts  with  snatches  of  country  gossip. 
How  heart-scathiog  to  perform  hie  Sabbath  services, 
and  tee  her  pew  empty. 

He  got  over  all  this  dismal  folly  at  last ;  for  ma* 
is  an  elastic  animal  that  requires  a  grant  deal  of 
killing  before  he  dies,  and  hearts  are  seldom  broken 
except  on  paper.  He  got  over  it,  but  he  waa  an 
altered  man,  his  wonted  smile  forsook  him,  and  when 
he  began,  calmly,  to  look  into  the  rights  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  exhibited  many  symptoms  of  petulance  m 
spite  of  his  meek  nature ;  for  even  parsons  ate  not 
angels,  that  they  can  bear  unmerited  persecution 
without  feeling  it.  He  attained  to  that  stale  of  stolid 
indifference  to  worldly  affairs  which  very  wise  men 
sometimes  call  philosophy.  True  he  never  neglected 
his  pastoral  duties,  nor  did  his  faith  in  heaven's  good- 
ness and  justice  ever  falter,  though,  a  thousand  tiroes, 
he  taxed  himself  with  doubts  and  sinfulness ;  bat  he 
had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and  bore  his  fate  without 
repining,  which,  with  the  world,  passed  for  content. 
Many  a  day,  from  morn  till  even  night,  might  be  be 
found  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  with  hi* 
angling  rod  lying  at  his  side,  and  an  impatient  perch 
struggling  for  half  an  hour  upon  the  hook  of  his 
fishing  line,  without  attracting  his  attention,  till  hi* 
playful  terrier  desisted  from  his  sport  of  hunting 
butterflies,  and  disturbed  his  reverie. 

So  passed  his  days,  until  his  fortieth  year,  without 
any  increase  of  salary.  By  this  time  his  xenl  in 
his  holy  calling  was  cooled  ;  though  he  ceased  from 
his  gratuitous  labors  in  the  village  school,  still  he 
relaxed  not  in  his  visits ;  and  to  make  daily  rounds 
among  the  cottages  of  the  poor  had  become  part  of 
his  nature.  By  the  smaller  farmers  he  was  beloved 
more  than  ever,  and  voluntary  subscriptions  among 
themselves,  to  purchase  a  new  suit  of  black,  when 
his  coat  was  getting  too  threadbare,  testified  their 
regard  ;  at  Christmas,  too,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
mince  pies,  and  pies  of  all  kinds  that  belong  to  that 
pie-eating  season.  The  poorer  classes  vied  with 
each  other  in  knitting  stockings  for  his  acceptance; 
and  even  the  Scotch  pedlar,  who  visited  that  remote 
part  once  a  month,  when  he  called  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  him  in  his  snug  parlor,  frequently  left  a  pair  of 
gloves,  or  a  piece  of  shirt  linen  with  the  miller's 
wife  as  he  took  his  leave. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  good  vicar  had  gone 
down  to  preach  his  annual  Christmas  sermon,  and 
receive  his  tithes,  that  excellent  man  actually  ad- 
vanced the  Curate's  salary  twenty  pounds  a  year.  It 
was  all  the  promotion  he  was  ever  likely  to  attain ; 
he  thanked  the  vicar  for  his  munificence,  for  although 
with  the  frugal  habits  he  had  contracted  it  was  of 
little  service  to  him,  yet  it  would  enable  him  to 
relieve  many  of  his  poor  brethren  in  poverty  and 
sickness.     Having  passed  the  nabicon  of  years  with- 
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out  a  wife  to  solace  him,  he  very  naturally  adopted  a 
pipe  as  a  substitute.  The  smoking  part  of  his 
parishioners  thanked  fortune  for  this,  as  it  gave  a 
xest  to  his  visits,  and  on  the  high  mantel  in  every 
house  was  kept  a  clay  instrument  a  yard  long,  called 
the  "  parson's  pipe,"  which  was  sacred  to  his  use. 

At  last  the  vicar  died,  and  an  amiable  young 
aristocrat  succeeded  to  the  living.  Our  friend  had 
occasionally  indulged  in  dim  dreams  of  obtaining  the 
succession,  but  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  hope  for 
it,  so  that  he  felt  little  disappointed  at  the  event. 
The  new  vicar  charitably  added  to  his  salary  ten 
pounds  a  year,  and  left  the  care  of  his  flock  entirely 
in  his  hands. 

In  harvest  time  the  Curate  delighted  to  be  in 
the  fields,  watching  the  reapers,  or  sitting  on  a  heap 
of  new-mown  hay,  with  his  dog  at  his  side,  chatting 
with  the  lazy  farmer.  He  has  kind  inquiries  to 
make  from  every  one  he  meets  in  the  lanes,  the 
secrets  of  every  family  are  known  to  him,  and  all 
their  little  differences  are  left  to  his  adjustment-  In 
the  winter  an  arm-chair  is  kept  at  every  fireside  for 
the  parson,  and  never  was  any  man  so  well  beloved 
as  he. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  him  sometimes  on  a 
fine  summer's  day,  seated  on  a  rustic  bench  under  a 
porch  covered  with  honeysuckles,  outside  the  village 
tavern,  whither  he  has  repaired  to  meet  the  Scotch 


pedlar  aforesaid.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  wicked  thing  for 
an  aged  clergyman  to  be  smoking  and  drinking  ale  at 
a  tavern,  but  of  all  taverns  that  was  the  most  immacu- 
late, and  the  most  rigid  person  would  forgive  him 
the  hour  of  happiness  he  passed  there,  and  be  forced 
to  join  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

It  is  a  great  day  at  the  small  tavern  when  the 
Curate  visits  it,  for  the  pedlar  and  a  witty  Irish 
exciseman  are  sure  to  be  there  upon  that  day.  The 
landlady,  in  her  finest  cap,  sits  at  at  a  little  distance, 
with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  to  enjoy  the  conversa- 
tion ;  her  daughters  bring  out  their  sewing  to  join 
her,  and  the  Curate  insists  upon  one — who  is  his 
favorite — sitting  at  his  side,  while  the  landlord  leaves 
his  work  to  mix  with  them.  The  two  strangers  love 
the  Curate  well,  and  the  merry  Irishman  cracks  his 
greatest  jokes  to  amuse  him,  while  the  solemn  hnmor 
of  the  pedlar  wins  him  from  care  to  enjoy  an  hoar 
of  unalloyed  happiness.  The  Curate  can  drink  but 
one  glass  of  ale,  and  none  ever  press  him  to  take 
more. 

After  be  has  buried  half  the  parish  it  devolves  upon 
the  parish  to  bury  him,  and  a  rude  grave,  with  a 
headstone  recording  the  worth  of  the  Rev.  —  "  who 
was  for  sixty  years  Curate  of  this  parish,"  marks  the 
spot  where  he  lies,  and  the  villagers  sigh  as  they 
point  it  out,  and  wonder  where  they  will  find  another 
like  him. 
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I  met  thee  when  the  starry  land  of  song 

Before  me  in  the  enchanted  distance  shone  ; 
When  days  were  golden,  summers  light  and  long, 

And  my  glad  spirit  in  its  dream  had  grown 
Familiar  with  each  old  memorial  tone 

Rung  by  the  harpers  of  a  world  unseen, 
Who  walk  no  more  in  mortal  twilight  lone, 

But  stand  immortal,  in  a  clime  serene, 
With  garlands  on  their  heads  ail  beautiful  and  green. 

It  was  a  meeting  deemed  of  hope  find  joy — 

It  was  a  meeting  fraught  with  anguish  sore- 
It  was  a  meeting  fated  to  destroy 

My  spirit's  sunniest  dream  for  evermore 
I  grieve  not  now  that  time  will  soon  be  o'er— 


That  earthly  life  flies  like  an  evening  breath- 
Its  better  days  I  shall  not  long  deplore : 
A  rest  is  for  the  weary  found  beneath 
The  starless  night  that  lies  along  the  waves  of  death. 

I  see  thee  in  the  still  and  lonely  night— 

I  greet  thee  in  my  wild  and  feverish  dreams — 
I  bear  thee  to  a  region  calm  and  bright, 

Where  the  sweet  music  of  the  murmuring  streams. 
That  shimmering  wind  away  through  golden  beams, 

And  caroling  voices  prelude  round  us  pour 
Of  joy  that  in  the  infinite  future  gleams, 

When  I  shall  meet  thee  on  a  happier  shore. 
And  sound  of  parting  words  be  heard  and  feared  no  nvwc 


FANNY'S    ERROR. 


Faxn?  shuts  her  smiling  eyes, 
Then,  because  she  cannot  see, 

Thoughtless  simpleton !  she  cries, 
"  Ah  !  you  can't  see  me  !" 


Fanny 's  like  the  sinner  vain, 
Who  with  spirit  shut  and  dim, 

Thinks  because  he  sees  not  Heaven, 
Heaven  cannot  sec  him. 
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SKETCHES    WITH    PEN    AND    PENCIL.  — NO.     II 


A     JOURNEY     TO     THE     SOUTHWEST. 


To  one  accustomed  to  the  "  low  pressure"  steam-  >  machinery,  speculating  upon  its  uses,  and  hardily 
boats,  common  to  the  waters  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  i  gesting  improvements  to  the  astonished  engineer. 
the  "  high  pressure"  boats  of  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  j  you  would  see  him  emerge  from  the  little  smith's  shop 
present  a  strange  and  formidable  appearance.  Strange,  j  where  he  had  been  discussing  a  new  and  superior 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  machinery,  and  from  |  method  of  welding  iron.  Now  he  busied  himself  in 
the  cabins  being  upon  the  upper  deck  ;  and  formidable,  \  diligently  deciphering  the  marks  upon  the  variocs 
from  the  increased  danger  incidental  to  the  mode  of  j  bales,  boxes,  crates,  and  packages ;  the  names  of  the 
construction.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  wild  j  apparent  owners,  and  their  destination.  And  a  little 
tales,  many  of  them,  unfortunately,  but  too  true,  of  j  while  after,  he  was  in  close  conversation  with  one  of 
reckless  captains,  carrying  on  steam  to  the  destruction  \  the  "off"  firemen,  talking  very  learnedly  of  the  pro- 


of hundreds  of  lives,  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  racing  j  perties   of  various  woods,  and  coals,  and   i 
with  rival  boats,  independent  of  the  natural  perils  of  j  comparisons  as  to  the  amount  of  caloric  given  out  by 
those  waters,  from  "  snags,"  and  «  sawyers,"  it  is  no  j  each. 

wonder  the  novice  in  western  navigation  enters  his  j  Presently  you  would  see  him  holding  on  to  his  cap. 
berth  for  the  first  time  with  some  trepidation.  For  j  — (it  was  blowing  hard  at  the  time  we  speak  of — )  b; 
myself  I  frankly  confess  to  having  felt  qualmish,  j  the  wheel  house  on  the  hurricane  deck,  entertainiag 
These  fears,  however,  soon  wear  off.  The  novelty  j  the  captain  with  a  description  of  the  new  Loper  pro- 
of the  scenery,  the  strange  faces,  the  noble  cheer,  and  j  peller,  and  the  essential  differences  between  the  latter, 
the  exuberant  gaiety  that  everywhere  surround  one,  ]  and  that  invented  by  Ericcson.  Half  an  hoar  after- 
soon  efface  all  disagreeable  impressions ;  and,  in  a  few  s  wards  he  was  worming  out  of  the  clerk  the  cost  of  the 
hours,  having  once  «  grasped  the  nettle,  danger,"  you  j  boat,  its  expenses  and  its  average  annual  receipts,  and 
either  apprehend  no  ill  in  the  future,  or  are  ashamed  !  lastly — what  the  clerk  got  himself. 
to  avow  it.  Our  company  consisted  of  about  one  >'  Never  was  a  man  more  indefatigable ;  and  his 
hundred  persons,  who,  coming  from  various  parts  of  j  desire  for  information  seemed  to  increase  from  what  it 
the  republic,  were  here  conveyed  to  a  focus  and  formed  >  fed  on.  No  curt  replies  ruffled  his  temper,  or  abated 
a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  the  national  peculiar!-  \  one  jot  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit.  Was  a  close  con- 
ties.  Here  was  the  tall  Kenluckian,  only  differing  >  versation  held  between  passengers  in  the  cabin,  or  oa 
from  the  Virginian  by  his  side,  as  plants  are  changed  )  the  deck,  presently  his  sharp  face  and  restless  eyes 
by  removal  to  a  more  vigorous  soil.  Here  was  the  \  were  thrust  between  them,  and  after  listening  for  a 
swarthy  keen-eyed  Creole  of  Louisiana,  small  of  ?  few  moments  he  would  be  sure  to  break  in  with — "  I 
stature,  but  all  quickness  and  fire — a  fresh  looking  face  >  want  to  know,"  or  "  I  guess  this,  or  that ;"  or  "  dew 
near  the  latter,  and  a  person  indicating  rather  more  <  tell."  And  then,  too,  he  had  such  a  marvellous  tales 
style  as  to  externals,  bore  evident  tokens  of  bailing  I  of  Silas,  or  Seth,  or  Jonas ;  of  what  they  said,  and 
from  Gotham.  The  eternal  white  blanket  coat,  with  \  what  they  did,  intermixed  so  plentifully  with  <•  says 
black  stripes  round  the  skirls,  and  over  the  shoulders,  i  I,"  and  "  says  he,"  that  it  became  at  length  a  real 
which  you  see  shifting  restlessly  hither  and   thither  >  treat  to  listen. 

through  the  crowd — never  quiet  for  an  instant,  from  j  The  other  Yankee  was  a  verdant  youth  of  ahoot 
the  time  the  servants  sweep  the  cabin  in  the  morning  j  nineteen  years — tall  and  spindling — had  never  traveled 
until  the  last  card  player  has  turned  in  at  night, — that  >  from  home  before,  except,  from  Connecticut  to  New 
eternal  blanket  coat,  my  friend,  covers  the  spare,  wiry,  \  York,  about  six  month's  previous ;  where,  looking 
muscular  person  of  an  »  A  rkansawyer,"  as  he  is  pleased  I  out  for  a  situation,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  Mr. 
to  designate  himself.     How  he  came  so  far  out  of  his  \  Somebody,   a  country   merchant,   living  about   thirty 


latitude  was  a  puzzle  to  every  one.  Planters  from 
Yazoo  were  there ;  merchants  from  Tennessee ;  and 
cotton  brokers  from  Carolina ;  but  the  notabilities  were 


miles  back  from  Memphis,  who,  having  told  the  youth 
if  he  would  come  out  he  would  give  him  a  place,  the 
latter  had  undertaken  this  long  journey  of  nearly  two 


two  live  Yankees— veritable  live  Yankees.  One  of  \  thousand  miles  in  consequence ;  a  step  so  rash,  that, 
these,  the  happy  possessor  of  some  new  notions  where-  }  in  any  other  than  aa  American,  impressed  with  a  self 
with  he  "  calculated"  making  his  fortune  in  the  south,  >  confidence  nothing  can  deter,  would  have  appeared  the 
was  the  best  specimen  of  the  genus  Yankee  I  have  <  very  extacy  of  madness.  Here  was  this  youth,  east 
ever  met  with,  nothing  escaped  his  vigilant  eye,  and  J  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  confessedly  with  but 
but  little  was  said  that  did  not  meet  his  ear.  A  j  little  more  means  than  would  pay  his  passage  out,  net 
careless  kind  of  impudence  constantly  saved  him  from  j  only  careless  as  to  the  present,  but  absolutely  without 
the  punishment  generally  awarded  to  eavesdroppers,  i  fear  for  the  future.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
while  his  inquisitiveness,  never  caring  for  a  rebuff,  j  he  did  not  fully  enjoy,  and  that  was,  steamboat  travel- 
gave  him,  little  by  little,  whatever  information  he  '  ing.  He  had  heard  that  all  steamboat's  were  danger- 
desired.     At  one  time  he  was  below,  examining  the  \  ous  things,  and  western  ones  particularly  so.     He  bad 
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further  learned  that  most  explosions  take  place  either 
while  stopping  for  passengers— getting  from  the  wharf 
—or  while  wooding ;  and  on  all  these  several  occasions, 
so  lively  were  his  fears  of  such  a  catastrophe,  that 
whenever  the  boat  was  "  brought  to,"  even  for  a  single 
minute,  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  was  our  frightened 
youth,  scampering  with  all  the  speed  his  long  limbs 
would  permit,  to  the  very  outermost  verge  of  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  and  there  he  would  sit  with  his  legs  trailing 
over  the  stern,  until  such  time  as  the  boat  was  again 
fairly  on  her  way.  The  Pilot,  indeed,  was  fond  of 
telling  a  story — but,  mind  you,  Pilots  are  rarely  entirely 
to  be  relied  on.  I  say  the  Pilot  was  fond  of  telling  a 
story,  how  at  midnight,  the  boat  having  hung  for  a 
little  while  upon  a  bar,  he  happened  to  look  round  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  a  kind  of  fluttering  noise, 
and  he  saw— I  should  say  he  said  he  saw — a  white 
garment  quiver  past  him  and  make  a  rush  for  the  stern, 
and  looking  a  little  closer  he  perceived,  through  the 
fog,  that  the  short  white  garment  partially  contained  a 
man,  whose  excited  features  bore  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  youth  in  question,  and,  that  the  garment, 
sat  there,  until  the  boat  was  gotten  off,  when  it  suddenly 
disappeared  down  the  ladder,  and,  as  the  Pilot  sup- 
posed, tumbled  into  bed  again. 

While  speaking  of  the  happy  self  confidence  so 
characteristic  of  Americans,  I  may  as  well  mention 
another  illustration  of  it  that  occurred  two  hundred 
miles  below  Louisville. 

We  had  stopped  at  some  small  town,  (I  forget  the 
name,)  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  couple  of  passen- 
gers, when  just  as  we  were  pushing  off  again,  we 
were  hailed  by  a  little  bit  of  a  boy,  apparently  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old.  lie  came  running  down 
the  hill  panting,  and  blowing,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  his  breath,  his  first  words  were— 

I  say  Captain,  bow  much  to  Orleans  ?" 


<t 


«  Fifteen  dollars !" 

The  boy  looked  aghast  for  a  moment,  but  then 
rallying,  he  continued : 

"  Oh  !  that 's  for  up  thar,"  pointing  to  the  cabins. 
"  How  much  for  down  thar,"  indicating  the  boiler  deck 
"  and  I  Ml  work  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  said  the  Captain.     »« Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  want  to  go— I  want  to  see  Orleans  ?" 

"  You  !  what  for  ?" 

"  What  for  ?"  echoed  the  boy,  drawing  up  his 
pigmy  stature,  proudly,  to  its  full  height.  "  What  for  ? 
why  to  make  a  livin'  to  be  sure— I  aint  afraid  to 
work." 

*«  What !  and  leave  your  father  and  mother  ?" 

The  face  of  the  boy  became  suddenly  clouded,  and 
he  replied,  struggling  manfully  all  the  while  to  repress 
his  tears, 

"  They  're  both  dead,  with  the  bilious— sister  Nan 
died  too.  There  aint  none  left  but  me,  so  I  want  to 
go  to  Orleans — work  won't  scare  me  ?" 

Poor  boy  he  had  a  brave  heart  for  one  so  lonely  and 

young !     The  Captain  looked  at  him  for  a  minute he 

was  a  rough  good  hearted  man— and  then  he  said  : 

"Come  aboard,  my  boy.  Be  quick,  we'll  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  There  now— never  mind 
your  money,  you  shall  work  it  out. 

"  Ah,  but,"  said  the  boy,  «  you  must  say  what  you  '11 
charge  me."  And  he  put  both  his  hands  into  his 
pocket,  thoughtfully. 

"  Never  mind  about  that !"  said  the  Captain.  "  Come 
aboard  I  tell  you.     Your  work  shall  pay  your  passage." 

The  little  fellow's  face  brightened  up  instantly ;  he 
was  quickly  on  deck  and,  during  the  voyage,  many  a 
time  I  heard  his  shrill  voice,  and  happy  laugh,  as  he 
ran  bustling  to  and  fro,  helping  the  men  with  wood, 
and  doing  such  other  little  offices  as  his  childish 
strength  would  permit.  w.  h.  c. 


SONG. 
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I  cannot  smile  so  freely, 

As  in  the  days  gone  by ; 
There  comes  no  more  that  quivering  thrill 

To  brighten  cheek  and  eye : 
I  looked  on  life  so  gaily 

When  child-smiles  lit  my  brow, 
So  thoughtlessly — so  happily — 

I  cannot  look  to  now. 

Earth  brought  her  lavish  treasures, 
With  smiles  so  free  and  mild, 

And  poured  them  out  so  richly 
To  her  merry-hearted  child  j 


And  the  joy-tint  flew  up  fleetly 
Through  every  bounding  vein, 

Bui  the  joy  must  be  more  noble 
That  thrills  me  so  again. 

Oh  Life  !  give  purer  riches, 

For  those  those  so  quickly  post ; 
Give  Truth — for  dreams  and  fancies, 

That  were  too  frail  to  last : 
And  for  the  songs  and  smiles  of  old, 

A  spirit  pure  and  high  ; 
And  for  the  passing  hopes  of  earth, 

A  hope  that  cannot  die. 


THE    DUEL    THAT    DIDN'T    COME    OFF. 


BY       MAYNE      REID. 


We  have  a  waggish  friend  in  Kentucky,  who  con- 
fesses— actually  confesses — that  he  is  a  coward.  He 
says  that  nature  made  him  so,  and,  for  the  life  of  him, 
he  cannot  help  it.  Now,  our  friend  wears  in  his 
bosom  as  kind,  as  generous,  and,  withal,  as  happy  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  breast,  and  we  felt  dis- 
posed to  question  the  truth  of  this  self-accusation.  We 
were  well  aware  of  his  strong  antipathy  to  the  shedding 
of  blood— either  his  own,  or  his  enemy's — (he  has  few, 
if  any  of  these) — and  that  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation — but,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  shall  believe  that  his  moral  courage,  in  case 
of  any  severe  trial  would  overcome  his  natural  timidity. 
It  was  reported,  moreover,  that,  in  an  affair  of  honor 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  he  had  "  backed  out"  a 
noted  bully.  On  one  occasion  we  rallied  him  on  the 
subject  of  courage.  Stating  that  we  did  not  believe 
him  to  be  a  coward. 

«  You  do  not  believe  it?'' 

*«  No !" 


<< 


Hear  me — and  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt." 

» I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  you  prove  it." 

<<  Never  mind — it  cannot  be  helped — to  be  ashamed 
of  it  would  be  to  reproach  the  hand  that  made  me — I 
am  not" 

'<  The  very  fact  that  you  think  thus,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  declare  it  to  the  world,  proves  your  courage 
— your  moral  courage  I  mean — beyond  which  we  can 
take  no  credit  to  ourselves." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  perhaps  in  a  good  cause  I  might 
meet  danger  with  less  fear ;  but  hear  me,  patiently, 
while  I  relate  to  you  the  manner  in  which  I  acted  in  a 
bad  one." 

I  signified  my  assent  to  listen  to  him.     He  began : 

"  You  have  heard  of  my  affair  in  Tennessee. 
Listen  to  the  true  version  of  that  story. 

«  Being,  as  you  know,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  in  (he 
fall  of  1M0  I  was  summoned,  upon  professional  busi- 
ness, to  Nashville  in  that  state.  The  city  of  Nashville 
was  then,  (and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  is 
still)  what  is  usually  termed  a  frolicksome  little  place. 
Brandy  circulated  freely — so  too  did  blood.  Both 
were  occasionally  spilled,  and  duels  were  spectacles  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  The  first  evening  that  I 
spent  in  the  place,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intro- 
duced to  a  brace  of  gentlemen,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  field,  having  exchanged  shots,  and  then 
shaken  hands.  There  had  been  no  serious  cause  of 
quarrel  between  them.  They  were  only  experimenting 
upon  a  debated   question  «  vthich  was  the  better  shot.'* 

"  Notwithstanding  these  occasional  ebullitions  of  evil 
passions,  however,  I  must  confess,  that  I  never  as- 
sociated with  a  more  generous  or  more  intelligent 
community,  than  that  of  Nashville.     The  hand  guards 

♦  A  fact. 


the  head  to  be  sure,  but  the  heart  rules  both,  and  the 
heart  of  a  Tennessean  is  brave,  open  and  honest 
But  to  return  to  my  own  adventure. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  business  which  carried  me  to 
Nashville  was  professional.  I  had  been  engaged  to 
defend  the  cause  of  a  client — a  personal  friend— and  I 
was  successful.  We  gained  the  case,  an  important 
one,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  evening  following 
the  trial,  was  spent  by  us,  on  the  winning  side,  with 
great  hilarity. 

*<  I  drank  then — it  is  now  five  years  ago— I  have  not 
touched  liquor  since.  I  drank  enough  on  that  evening 
to  give  me  a  distaste  for  it  during  the  rest  of  my  life 
— I  drank  deeply  and  became  intoxicated,  or,  in  the 
language  of  my  boon  companions  of  the  evening 
gloriously  drunk.  In  this  state  I  was  carried  to  my 
hotel  and  put  to  bed. 

"  When  I  awoke,  late  in  the  morning,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  servant,  that  a  gentleman  was  below 
waiting  to  see  me.  Dressing  myself  hastily,  I  desired 
the  gentleman  to  be  shown  to  my  room.  He  entered, 
It  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  had  been  my  com- 
panion on  the  night  before. 

"  <  Mr.  C  said  he,  after  we  had  exchanged  the 
morning  salutation,  '  you  must  call  him  out.' 

<< (  Call  him  out !  what  do  you  mean  my  friend  ?* 

"  <  Why,  that  you  must  challenge  him !' 

"  <  Challenge  him — challenge  who  V 

"  <  Oh  !  you  surely  know  whom  I  mean.' 

"  <  Have  not  the  slightest  idea.' 

"'Why,  that  blustering  D.,  of  course — yon  most 
call  bim  out' 

"  <  Blustering  D. — call  him  out — and  for  what  V 

«  <  Well,  Mr.  C.  you  are  the  strangest  fellow — you 
will  have  your  joke.' 

"  « I  conceive  yon  are  trying  to  joke  ;  but  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the  point  of  your  wit.' 

"  <  Why  you  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  you  have 
forgotten  the  occurrences  of  last  night  V 

« « I  recollect  one  thing,  that  I  was  degradingry 
drunk — that  I  remember  well — nothing  more.' 

"  '  But  your  quarrel  with  D. — he  called  yon  a 
blackguard.' 

"  » A  blackguard.' 

"  « Aye  and  worse — a  fool — a  liar — a  thousand  things 
— unprovoked — and  in  the  most  provoking  manner. 
There  is  but  the  one  course  left  for  you,  in  this 
matter,'  continued  my  friend,  coolly. 

"  « Are  you  in  earnest?  Are  these  things  true?' 
gasped  I,  at  length,  in  a  state  of  breathless  anxiety, 
for  the  dim  outline  of  a  quarrel,  with  somebody,  during 
the  previous  night,  began  to  shadow  itself  upon  my 
memory,  and  my  recollection  of  it  was  every  moment 
becoming  more  distinct 

"  '  I  tell  you  it  is  as  I  have  said — ask  your  friends 
here,' "  two  of  whom  were  at  this  moment  entering 
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my  room.  These,  too,  were  also  my  best  friends.  £  every  moment  seemed  an  hour,  I  was  destined  to  live 
They  confirmed  what  the  other  had  told  me,  and,  j  through  ages  of  agony,  only  to  be  terminated  by  a  sure 
like  him,  advised  me  to  adopt  the  proper  coarse  and  '  and  quick  death.  Death  !  the  very  thought  of  it  was 
<  call  D.  out.'  "  \  terrible,  and  I  had  made  neither  temporal  nor  spiritual 

« Influenced,  in  fact  almost  coerced,  by  my  three  (  preparation  for  such  an  event.  My  fears  had  rendered 
Tennessee  friends,  I,  at  length,  tremblingly,  and  with  ',  me  so  imbecile  that  I  had  not  even  written  to  my 
great  reluctance,  acceded  to  the  measure,  and  accord-  ;  friends  in  Kentucky.  This  I  attempted  once  or  twice, 
ingly  D.  wad  <  called  out.'  One  of  my  friends,  acting  j  but  my  disordered  mind  refused  to  think,  and  I  aban- 
as  my  second,  dictated   the   challenge,  likely  to   pave  >  doned  the  idea. 

my  way  to  eternity,  with  as  much  coolness  as  though  j       «  At  that  moment  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  a  sound 
it  had  been  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  party.  \  that  flung  a  kind  of  an  undetermined  hope  into  my 

<•  D.  upon  the  other  hand,  accepted  the  challenge  )  heart.  It  was  produced  by  the  distant  tolling  of  a 
with  a  fearlessness  that  awed  me,  and  from  that  '  bell,  which  I  knew  at  once  to  be  the  warning  bell  of 
moment  I  looked  upon  being  shot  through  the  head  as  ^  a  steamboat  I  threw  up  my  window,  and  bent  my- 
an  event  not  probable  but  certain.  '  self  over  the  casement.     It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 

"  The  time  of  our  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  \  night,  and  the  streets  were  still  noisy  with  citizens 
following  morning  at  day  break,  and  the  place  fixed  >  going  to  and  fro.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  night,  as 
upon  was  the  beach  of  a  low  sandy  island  in  the  middle  5  near  as  I  can  remember  about  ten  o'clock.  The  bell 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  about  a  mile  below  the  <  which  I  had  heard,  and  which  had  summoned  me 
city.  This  was  the  customary  place  for  hostile  meet-  ?  almost  involuntarily  to  the  window,  had  ceased  tolling, 
ings,  and  I  was  assured  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  s  but  I  could  distinctly  hear  in  the  direction  of  the  land- 
for  two  distinct  sets  of  duellists  to  be  seen  here  at  the  j  ing,  the  loud  belching  of  a  'scape  pipe,  and  at  intervals 
same  time,  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other.  >  the  sharp  hissing  of  the  steam.     These  signals  I  well 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  agony  of  my  \  understood.  A  steamboat  was  about  taking  her  de- 
feelings  during  that  momentous  day.  I  was  fully  <j  partnre.  It  was  a  tempting  opportunity  to  escape  the 
convinced  that  it  was  to  be  the  last,  as  it  seemed  to  >  fearful  torture  I  was  then  enduring ;  and  disgrace 
me  the  longest  day  of  my  life  ;  for  I  had  been  in-  <  itself  was  better  to  my  then  disordered  mind  than  the 
formed  that  my  adversary  was  a  dead  shot.  My  J  present  suffering.  Besides,  I  had  been  guilty  of  no 
friend  advised  mc  to  practise.  But  no  !  I  assured  him  \  crime.  I  had  been  the  challenger,  and  my  adversary 
that  my  hand  was  in,  or  that  I  did  not  feel  blood-  I  would  doubtless  be  glad  enough  to  be  let  off  so  easily. 


thirsty;  and  shortly  after,  all  preliminaries  being 
arranged,  my  second  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 
Evening  at  length  arrived,  and  I  sat  in  my  chamber 
alone. — Then  came  the  trying  moment.     The  carousal 


As  for  my  friends,  they  were,  at  the  best,  but  casual 
acquaintances,  and  they  would  soon  forget  the  circum- 
stance. In  the  midst  of  these  consolatory  reflections 
I   found  myself  busily  engaged  in  packing  my  port- 


of  the   previous  night  had  completely  unstrung  my  j  mantcau.     Though  with  trembling  hands,  this  piece  of 

nerves,  and  I  had  not  now  even  courage  to  drink  for  l  work  was  soon  finished,  and  I  began  to  make   for  the 

courage.     I  was  about   to  be   shot  like  a  dog,  and  5  door  of  my  chamber.     How  was  I  to  leave  the  house 

buried  as  such  among  strangers,  for,  with  the  excep-  \  unobserved?     Though  the  affair  of  the  challenge  was 

tion  of  two  or  three  casual  acquaintances,  whom  I  had  ?  as  yet  a  secret  to  all  but  a  few  persons,  I  fancied  that 

formed,  I  knew  no  one  in  Nashville,  and  was  almost  I  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place  knew  all 

unknown  myself.     The  friend,  for  whom  I  had  acted  \  about  it,  and  that  even  the  negro  porters  of  the  streets 

as  counsellor,  did  not  reside  in  Tennessee,  and  he  had  i  were  in  possession  of  the  facts.     Laboring  under  this 

returned  home  on  the  day  previous.     I   felt  at  that  5  hallucination,  I  resolved  to  carry  my  own  luggage  to 

moment  as  I  suppose  a  felon  feels,  who  knows  that  he  \  the  boat.     I   recollected  that  there  was  a  side  door, 

has  to  die  at  daybreak,  for  I  imagined  my  fate  to  be  j  somewhat  private,  leading  to  the  hotel,  and  reserved, 

as  certain,  as  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  a  jury  of  \  generally,  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies.     Through 

my  fellow  citizens.  |  this  I  determined  to   make  my  exit.     I  had   paid  my 

<<  During  the  evening,  while  in  this  pleasant  mood,  t  bill  at  the  bar  during  the  evening,  and  I  was,  there - 

my  friend  came  to  see  me.     He  brought  with  him  the  \  fore,  under  no  apprehension  of  being  detained,  but  I 

cheering  intelligence,  that  my  adversary  had  spent  the  |  feared  that  in  passing  through  this  I  might  meet  with 

day  in   a  shooting  gallery  and  that  he  had  reached  >  some  of  my  fighting  acquaintainces.     Shouldering  my 

such  perfection  of  aim,  that  he  was  able  to  cut  a  tape  \  portmanteau,   I  groped  my  way  through   long  dark 

at  twelve  paces.     He  had  hit  the  bull's  eye  five  times  /  galleries  until  I  emerged  into  ah  open  moonlit  corri- 

out  of  six,  and  had  performed  various  other  interesting  I  dor.     Traversing  this  I  reached  the  ladies'  hall  door, 

feats  in  target  practice,  such  as  picking  the  eye  out  of  )  and  was  soon  in  the  street,  wholly  unnoticed  and  un- 

the    chalk  man,  hitting  a  twelve  cent  piece,  &c.     I  I  observed.      Keeping    in    the   shadow  of    walls  and 

inwardly  groaned  at  the  narration  of  each  successive  )  houses,  and  stealing  along  the  most  private  and  unfre- 

feat,  but  I  was  so   stupifted  by  the  certainty  of  my  \  quented  streets  I  came,  at  last,  within  sight  of  the 

death  that  I  made  no  reply.      My  friend  mistaking  my  i  steamboat  landing.     All  there  was  noise  and  bustle. 

silence   for  a  high  degree  of  courage,  complimented  >  The  hissing  of  steam,  the  rumbling  of  drays  and  car- 

me    upon  my  coolness,  and,  assuring  me   that  every-  £  riages,  the  shouts  of  boatmen,  freighting  their  vessel, 

thing  rested  on  nerve,  took  his  leave,  promising  to  be  \  the  conversation  of  friends,  the  adieus,  the  jokes  and 

with  me  by  the  earliest  dawn.  )  ready  laughter,   were   all  distinctly  heard    from  my 

<<  I  was  again  left  alone  with  my  pleasant  fancies,  \  position.     As  I  knew  that  the  second  warning  bell 

and    my  perturbation  increased  as  the  time  progressed.  /  had  not  yet  rung,  I  determined  on  remaining,  for  a  few 

Xhere  was  no  hope  of  sleep  during  that  night,  and,  as  ■  minutes,  where  I  was,  until  nearer  the   time  of  the 
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boat's  departure.  I  had  found  a  moat  favorable  place 
of  concealment  under  the  dark  shadow  of  a  high  wall. 
Against  this  wall  bad  been  built  a  temporary  shed, 
into  which,  if  close  pressed,  I  meant  to  retreat.  So 
making  a  seat  of  my  portmanteau,  which  was  very 
heavy,  and  had  somewhat  fatigued  me,  I  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  quietly  awaited  an  opportunity  to  steal 
aboard. 

<<  My  position  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  street 
which  led  to  the  steamboat  landing.  I  had  not  been 
seated  quite  five  minutes,  when  a  huge  negro  porter 
bearing  a  black  leather  trunk  upon  his  shoulder,  loomed 
round  the  corner,  and  was  passing  before  me  in  the 
full  moonlight.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  negro, 
and  evidently  following  him  with  some  degree  of 
caution,  came  a  white  man,  whom  I  at  once  recog- 
nized as  my  antagonist,  D !  Had  I  felt  any  doubts 
as  to  his  identity,  his  name  painted  in  large  white 
letters  upon  the  trunk,  and  which  I  easily  deciphered, 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  would  at  once  have  resolved 
them  :  He,  like  myself,  was  making  for  the  boat 
I  at  once  resolved  how  to  act.  Lifting  my  portman- 
teau, I  carried  it  back  into  the  shed  and  hid  it  in  the 
darkest  corner.  I  then  sallied  over,  and  keeping  my 
adversary  in  view,  followed  him  in  the  distance.  I 
was  right.  He  was  en  route  for  the  steamboat,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
negro  carry  his  trunk  over  the  gangway,  while  D. 
himself  followed,  and  was  soon  lost  among  the  mass 
of  human  beings  who  crowded  the  decks.  I  took  my 
stand  at  some  distance  in  the  shadow  of  a  pile  of  cot- 
ton bales,  and  watched  with  trembling  anxiety.  I 
scrutinized  the  dress  and  features  of  every  one  who 
left  the  boat,  but  D.  came  not  back.  I  cannot  describe 
with  what  joyous  feelings  I  saw  the  hawser  loosed 
from  its  fastenings  on  the  shore,  and  the  last  plank  of 
the  staging  drawn  aboard;  and  when  the  boat  was 
fairly  clear  of  the  landing,  my  pent  up  feelings  broke 
forth  in  a  wild  and  unmeaning  huzza.  My  strange 
conduct  was  observed  by  one  or  two  of  the  bystanders ; 
from  whom  it  elicited  a  laugh,  and  the  remark  that 
( that  fellow  seems  to  be  out  of  bis  senses.'  I  did 
not  heed  them,  but  stole  back  to  the  shed,  and  re- 
shouldering  my  portmanteau,  I  carried  it  to  another 
hotel,  not  caring  to  risk  the  chance  of  having  my  late 
adventure  made  public. 

"  I  then  repaired  to  my  own  hotel,  where  I  passed 
the  night  in  a  most  refreshing  slumber.  My  friend, 
in  the  morning,  true  to  his  appointment,  woke  me  from 
a  deep,  sweet  sleep,  and  seemed  to  be  more  and  more 
pleased  with  my  coolness  and  courage,  lie  remarked 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  go  forth  upon  a  similar 
errand  with  so  little  apparent  concern,  and  that  in  case  i 
I  preserved  my  coolness,  there  was  not  the  slightest  ', 


doubt  of  my  being  able  to  hit  D.  the  *  first  pop,1  as, 
in  consideration  of  this,  he  had  arranged  the  distance 
with  D.'s  second  at  eight  paces. 

"  We  left  the  hotel,  and,  in  company  with  a  sur- 
geon, proceeded  to  the  island  in  a  boat.  My  stokai 
indifference  as  to  the  result  of  the  duel,  together  with 
the  elasticity  of  my  spirits  upon  the  way,  completely 
astounded  my  new  friends.  Such  reckless  courage 
was  rare. 

"We  reached  the  ground  at  the  appointed  time.  I 
commenced  running  a  hop-step,  while  the  doctor  was 
arranging  his  lancets  and  my  friend  was  getting  ready 
the  pistols.  Ten  minutes  past  the  time  and  no  one  in 
sight.  I  began  to  predict  a  disappointment  and  to 
chafe  accordingly.  Fifteen  minutes  past,  and  a  boat, 
containing  two  individuals,  shot  out  from  the  opposite 
bank. 

"  '  Why  they  have  no  surgeon  with  them,'  re- 
marked my  second.  <  Doctor,'  continued  he,  jocularly, 
<  you  will  have  to  cure  our  enemies  as  well  at 
friends.' 

"  '  No,'  replied  the  doctor,  *  that  is  Surgeon  S.  is 
the  boat.' 

"  <  Is  it  possible  ?  Why  D.  is  not  there  !  How  is 
this?' 

"  <  B.,  I  presume,  has  stolen  away,'  quietly  re- 
marked the  doctor.  <  I  thought  as  much — poor  F.  will 
have  to  fight  for  him.' 

"  (  Good  God !'  I  almost  audibly  ejaculated.  This 
last  remark  of  the  doctor  completely  deprived  me  of 
my  senses,  and,  in  a  kind  of  vacant  stupor,  I  saw  two 
gentlemen  land  from  the  boat  and  approach  my  friend. 
I  was  just  wondering  which  of  them  was  going  to 
shoot  me,  when  the  words  <  apologize,'  and  « D.  is  a 
cowardly  importer,'  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  restored 
me  to  some  degree  of  consciousness.  At  the  same 
time  my  second,  approaching,  informed  me  of  the 
flight  of  D.  and  inquired  if  I  was  willing  to  receive 
the  apology  of  Mr.  F.  for  having  taken  the  scoundrel's 
part. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  matter  was  easilv 
adjusted,  and,  after  a  mutual  and  general  hand 
shaking,  we  all  five  returned  to  town.  I  having 
gained  the  reputation  of  infinite  coolness  and  courage, 
while  D.  (who  was  never  again  heard  of)  was  pro- 
nounced an  <  arrant  coward  and  poltroon.' 

"  Thus  you  see,  my  friend,  how  much  we  arc 
dependent  upon  circumstances  for  our  position ;  for  the 
simple  circumstance  of  my  taking  shelter  in  the 
shadow  of  that  wall,  prevented  D.  and  myself 
from  going  off  in  the  same  boat,  which  would  hare 
degraded  me  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  my  fighuog 
friends.'1 

The  argument  was  undeniable. 


HOPE. 


The  wretch  condemn'd  with  life  to  pnrt, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies, 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 


Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  lig-ht, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way  ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.  selsctxd. 


I    PLUCKED   THAT   ROSE-BUD    FROM   A    GRAVE. 


"  I  plucked  that  rose-bud  from  a  grave, 

Amid  the  dew  at  matin  hour ; 
Where  willows  to  the  night  breeze  wave, 

And  Borrow  gems  each  opening  flower. 

11 1  plucked,  and  bound  it  in  my  hair, 
And,  from  the  green  homes  of  the  dead, 

Forgetful  of  the  stillness  there, 
I  wandered  forth  with  careless  tread. 

11  'Mid  groves  by  early  breezes  funned, 
And  flower-cups  bursting  with  perfume ; 

And  still,  with  light  and  girlish  hand, 
I  gathered  of  the  ceaseless  bloom. 

"  From  flower  to  flower,  its  sweet*  to  sip, 
I  wandered  like  the  honey-bee, — 

A  song  was  melting  on  my  lip, 
As  melts  the  snow-flake  on  the  sea. 

11  The  wavea  were  with  the  light  at  play, — 
The  heavens  were  arched  in  blue  above ; 

And  nestling  at  my  heart  there  lay 
A  dream  of  yet  unclouded  love. 

"  The  holy  thoughts  my  soul  had  shrined, 
Like  gems  were  glancing  to  the  light, 

As,  with  that  grave-nurst  bud,  entwined, 
I  gaily  wove  a  garland  bright. 

"  Thus  swelled  my  heart  at  matin-tide, 
But  ere  had  waned  the  summer's  day, 

With  sorrowing  steps  he  sought  my  side, 
The  heart's  dread  word — { Farewell' — to  say, 

"  And  he  hath  gone, — perhaps  for  years, — 

To  that  far  land  across  the  sea, 
While  harrowing  doubt,  and  gathering  tears, 

Must  still  my  lonely  portion  be. 

"  And,  oh,  he  bears,  with  fondness  prest, 
Across  the  wild  and  widening  wave, 

As  love's  best  token,  on  his  breast, 
The  rose  I  gathered  from  a  grave. 

"  'Mid  flowerB  by  life  and  gladness  nurst, 
In  rich  parterres,  and  gardens  gay, 

I  know  not  why  that  bud  should  burst, 
The  fairest  of  the  bright  bouquet. 


"  Or,  from  the  wealth  of  Flora's  land, 
Ainid  the  glittering  wreath  I  wove, 

I  know  not  why  my  careless  hand 
Should  choose  it  for  the  gift  of  love. 

"  But,  oh !  as  seeks  my  tear-dimmed  gaze, 

The  shadow  of  that  distant  bark, 
Upon  my  bursting  heart  there  lays 

The  burden  of  an  omen  dark." 

And  thus,  upon  that  shore,  while  round 
Her  form  there  fell  the  shades  of  even ; 

And  the  dim  bark,  her  gaze  that  bound, 
Seemed  gliding  lo  the  heart  of  heaven. 

Slow  moved  her  silent  steps  along, 
While  mingled  with  the  deep-toned  wave 

The  murmur  of  her  mournful  song, — 
**'  I  plucked  that  rose-bud  from  a  grave." 

Though  day  by  day  the  maiden  strove 
To  chase  the  gathering  clouds  away, 

A  phantom  dark  her  spirit  wove, 
And  still  she  breathed  her  sorrowing  lay. 

Above  her  fell  the  summer's  gleam, 
Around  her  sprung  the  fresh-lipped  flowers, — 

The  brightness  of  her  girlhood's  dream 
Was  saddened  in  its  early  hours. 

And  gushing  from  her  heart  oppressed, 
Her  trembling  lips  the  murmur  gave— 

11  He  bears  in  fondness  on  his  breast 
The  rose  I  gathered  from  a  grave.'1 

On  paced  the  year ;  and  when  again, 
With  bursting  song,  and  glancing  wing, 

And  blushing  flowers, — a  joyous  train, — 
Came  dancing  forth  the  Queen  of  Spring, 

Where  flashed  the  early  light  along 
The  gardens  of  that  blooming  shore, 

The  gentle  maiden's  mournful  song 
Was  melting  from  her  lips  no  more. 

There  came  a  youth  from  o'er  the  wave, 
A  rose's  withered  leaves  to  strew, 

In  grief,  upon  an  early  grave, 
Fast  by  the  sod  where  first  they  grew.    H.  k.  < 


LIFE. 


BY     MRS.      LYDIA     JANE     PISRSOK. 


Like  a  strain  of  melody 
Gushing  from  an  angel's  lyre, 

With  a  wild  and  tuneful  wail, 
Breaking  from  the  quivering  wire  ; 

Ruffling,  with  a  viewless  wing, 
One  small  billow  of  the  air, 

Then,  with  cadence  of  a  sigh, 
Pausing  no  one  knoweth  where. 
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Such  is  life,  and  even  so 
Passeth  it  from  earth  away ; 

Where  it  findcth  place  of  rest, 
Echo  cometh  not  to  say. 

Yet,  Faith  heaveth  from  a  shore, 
Which  no  venturous  ftxrt  hath  trod, 

Floods  of  perfect  melody 
Living  round  the  throne  of  God. 


THE    SERVANT    GIRL. 


Translated    from    tha    German. 


BY      DR.      ROBERT      ARTHUR. 


Anna  Neukamp  became  an  orphan  whilst  she  was 
yet  a  child.  War  brings  suffering  of  the  most  fright- 
ful kind,  even  to  those  who  have  no  property  to  lose, 
whose  limbs  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  musket,  or  to 
use  the  sabre.  Dark  spirits  follow  the  hostile  crowd; 
where  the  fields  are  laid  waste,  where  the  brand  has 
made  heaps  of  ashes  out  of  houses,  where  loathsome 
vapors  rise  up  from  the  heaps  of  bodies  on  the  battle- 
field, there  they  alight  and  steal  upon  the  wretched 
straw  of  the  destitute,  who  Jfave  been  plundered  of  all, 
save  their  bare  lives,  and  breathe  upon  them — their 
breath  is  fever.  And  old  men  and  youths,  matrons 
and  maidens,  fall  victims,  till  the  church  yard  is  too 
narrow  to  contain  their  bodies,  and  towns  and  villages 
are  desolated.  Anna's  parents  were  day  laborers  in 
a  Saxon  village  ;  French  soldiers  had  been  quartered 
in  their  hut ;  stragglers,  just  dismissed  from  the  hospi- 
tal, had  compelled  them  to  give  them  lodging,  robbed 
them  of  every  thing  of  the  leant  value  they  could  find, 
and  as  a  guest-present,  left  them  the  fever.  Without 
physician,  without  nurse,  without  any  soul  near  them, 
except  their  infant,  weeping  for  hunger,  they  lay  upon 
their  wretched  straw,  now  tormented  with  a  burning 
fever,  now  shaken  with  a  freezing  ague,  trll  death 
took  pity  upon  them.  The  hungry  child,  wearied  with 
crying,  had  crept  upon  their  straw,  and  leaning  its 
little  head  against  the  cold  cheek  of  its  mother,  had 
fallen  asleep.  In  this  condition  was  she  found  by  the 
pastor  of  the  village.  He  had  seen  many  frightful 
things  in  those  days  of  sorrow,  but  nothing  had  met 
his  eye  which  moved  him  so  much  as  this  painful 
scene.  He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
to  the  parsonage.  His  own  little  family  (  were  par- 
taking of  a  scanty  meal. 

«  Where  there  is  enough  for  four,  a  fifth  may  be- 
come satisfied,"  he  said. 

And  his  wife  understood  him.  Anna  remained  at 
the  parsonage. 

The  pastor  was  a  man  of  honor,  in  the  best  mean- 
ing of  the  term;  pious  and  faithful,  free  from  hatred  to- 
ward those  whose  belief  did  not  accord  with  his  own. 
without  that  spirit  of  jealousy  in  which  so  many  minis- 
ters of  the  present  day  indulge ;  free  from  that  dis- 
gusting arrogance,  which  induce  some  men  to  believe 
themselves  able  to  point  out  the  future  destiny  of  every 
one.  He  was  mild,  gentle  and  of  unbending  integrity ; 
displaying  in  these  stormy  times  a  courage  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  which  no  danger  could  sub- 
due. 

In  the  house  of  this  man  the  child  of  the  laborers 
was  brought  up.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  destitute 
orphans  to  be  adopted  and  reared  in  the  families  of 
rtrangers.  In  old  times  they  had  a  peculiar  method 
oi  bringing  up  young  princes  in  the  straight  path ;  a 
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youth  was  chosen  and  educated  with  the  young  scion 
of  royalty ;  and  when  the  prince  neglected  his  tack, 
blotted  his  wiiting  book,  or  committed  any  other  mis- 
demeanors, his  companion  received  the  flagellation  for 
the  little  pillar  of  the  church  and  state,  and  it  vu 
believed  that  the  latter  was  thereby  punished.  This 
method  of  princely  education  is  now  sometimes 
practised  in  those  families  whose  benevolence  has 
induced  them  to  adopt  orphans.  Their  own  children 
are  faultless ;  the  orphans  are  their  scape-goals.  In 
this  manner  are  these  young  souls  pierced  with  the 
sting  of  neglect,  for  the  heart  of  a  child  feels  as 
keenly  the  bitterness  of  neglect,  and  unkind  treatment, 
and  injustice,  as  those  who  are  grown  up,  and  shadows 
darken  the  whole  of  their  future  lives.  Anna  ™ 
spared  this  pain,  for  the  good  parson  was  too  kind  and 
just  to  treat  her  differently  from  bis  own  children. 
When  her  parents  died,  Anna  was  an  unconscious 
child,  and  she  did  not  know  that  the  parsoi.age  was 
not  her  birth  place,  and  that  the  noble  pastor  and  his 
good  wife  were  not  her  own  father  and  mother. 

Anna  was  eight  years  old  when  peace  came.  It 
would  be  better  with  them,  the  parson  had  often  said. 
consolingly,  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to 
month,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  if  they  were 
only  to  have  peace.  Peace  had  now  come,  but  the 
countries  which  had  been  so  long  the  scene  of  war, 
had  to  suffer  many  after-pains,  before  they  could  en- 
joy its  blessings  ;  to  bear  the  want  of  money,  an 
oppressive  and  long-continued  scarcity,  and  the  burden 
of  disappointed  hope.  The  parson  had  been  com- 
pelled not  only  to  bring  his  own  family  through  the 
war,  but,  in  assisting  those  of  his  flock,  who  had  been 
entirely  impoverished,  he  had  been  compelled  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  now  with  the  peace  came  the  neces- 
sity of  discharging  these  debts.  The  parson  used  his 
utmost  exertions  to  sustain  his  family,  and  to  be  just 
toward  his  creditors. 

In  this  hard  struggle  for  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life,  many  years  passed  away,  and  the  parson  was 
engaged  one  beautiful  spring  morning  in  his  poor  little 
study,  with  a  sad  employment.  He  had  received 
from  the  war  office,  the  list  of  those  who  were  killed 
in  battle,  or  who  had  met  death  in  the  hospital,  daring 
the  campaign  of  1815 ;  this  list  had  been  detained 
long  beyond  its  time,  and  he  was  now  engagrd  in 
transcribing  the  names  of  those  of  his  little  flock,  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country,  into 
the  parish  record.  All  those  whose  names  were  con- 
tained in  the  sad  list  before  him,  he  had  baptised  and 
educated,  and  the  old  man  was  often  compelled  to 
wipe  away  the  quick  tears  which  started  to  his  eyes. 

«  William  Kunz,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  half 
aloud ;  u  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  youth  of  such  good 
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natural  ability ;  if  he  could  have  studied  he  would  >  fully  than  before ;  «  ought  I  not  to  be  ashamed  to  nit, 
have  become  distinguished,  perhaps,  as  a  prudent,  peacefully,  with  my  hands  folded  in  my  lap,  and  see 
enterprising  merchant ;  but  before  he  was  scarce  strong  \  you  struggling  so  hard,  amidst  trials  and  vexations,  to 
enough  to  shoulder  a  musket,  he  followed  the  drum  \  furnish  us  with  the  merest  necessaries  ?  Ernst,  my 
amongst  the  Prussian  volunteers.  And  now  am  I  i  eldest  brother,  ah  !  let  me  still  call  him  so,  will  go,  at 
compelled  to  write,  *  Shot  at  Belle- Alliance,  June  18th,  \  Easter,  to  the  university,  and  will  become  a  pastor 
1815.'  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  them.  Poor  youths!  |  like  you,  and  will  be  like  you  ;  Edward  and  William 
they  have  fallen  in  the  effort  to  free  their  fatherland  \  have  chosen  their  future  occupations ;  will  not  these 
from  the  yoke  of  a  stranger.  From  such  a  battle-field,  \  things  make  new  demands  upon  you,  and  require  you 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  way  leads  straight  to  J  to  make  new  sacrifices.  Maria  can  render  her 
heaven.  Who  was  it  that  once  said,  seriously,  as  he  \  mother  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  household 
stood  surrounded  by  coffins  :  «  Beati  tpaaretptiescunt^  \  d«ti«8>  »*<*  «n  not  I  superfluous— a  burden— whilst  I 
they  are  happy,  for  they  rest !  But  to  us,  who  yet  J  ^  voun*>  and  8trong»  and  able  to  WPP**  myielf  ?M 
remain  upon  earth,  what  a  constant  warfare  is  our  \  " And  sha11 1  let  vou  lea*e  me>  shaU  1  «*<*  out 
portion,  what  a  restless  striving  after  existence  !"  \  into  ,he  wwld>  tbe  inexperienced  child— my  child— 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  and  Anna,  \  "^  •"P0"  her  where  foHv  and  ■edwtum  are  but  too 
with  a  newspaper    in  her  hand,  entered   the  room.  \  ready  to  take  advantage  of  youth !" 
She  was  much  agitated— she  grasped  the  hands  of  the  "I   am  your  child,  and  you  have  bestowed  that 

parson,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and   her  hot  tears  fell     uP°n  mc  which  no  one  sha11   take  from  me  :  bonor 
upon  the  hand  of  the  honest  man.  and  Pride  in  a  Pure  ■""■" 

"What  ails  you,  Anna?"  asked  he   in   astonish-  "  Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish ;  but  this  house  shall 

mcn(a  I  be  a  paternal  home  to  you,  and  the  door  shall  always 

«  Yesterday,   Mr.  Wallmann,  whilst  I  was  putting  |  bc  &lw}lv  °Pened'  w,hen  vou  su?  for  admitt»nc«      God 
vour  room  in  order — " 

"  Mr.  Wallmann,  your  room ;    what  means  this 
language,  between  father  and  daughter?'' 

She  wept  more   bitterly,  for  a  moment,  and   then 
recovering  herself — 

<<  I  found  the  parish  register  open,  and  knowing 
there  were  no  secrets  in  it,  I  turned  over  the  leaves 
to  see  our  family  register.  I  found  the  names  of 
Ernst,  Edward,  Maria,  William,  and  opposite  to 
each,  your  words  :  « This  dear  child  have  I,  their 
father,  pastor  of  this  church,  baptized.'  I  then  found, 
at  a  later  date,  November  3d  :  <  John  and  Wilhelmina  \  set  out  for  the  town,  which  was  a  good  many  milrs 
Nenkamp,  husband  and  wife,  died  of  nervous  fever,  5  from  her  native  village.  On  arriving  there,  tln-y 
and  I,  Karl  Cristoph  Wallmann,  pastor  of  this  church,  \  found  Oldcastle  street  in  a  very  retired  quarter,  and 
hare  taken  their  only  child,  Anna,  two  years  and  four  i  the  high,  serious  looking  houses,  stretched  along  either 
months  old  into  my  house,  and  adopted  her  as  my  >  side.  When  they  reached  No.  W,  the  pastor  rang  the 
daughter.'  I  am  not  your  child,  and  yet  I  am  your  \  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  lady,  dressed 
child  with  all  the  tics  which  bind  children  to  parents,  ?  in  very  simple  style. 
or  youth  to  old  age."  j       "I   wish  to  speak  to   Madam   Hitter,"   said  Mr 

««  You  are,  and  shall  always  remain  so."  <  Wallmann. 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  leave  the  dear  home  :    I  will  now  >        "  Mrs.  Constable  Ritter,"  said  the  lady,  correcting 
noon  be   eighteen   years  old ;  long   have   I   felt  with  4  him,   and  drawing  herself  up,  with  dignity ;  »  I  am 


grant  that  I  may  always  receive   you  with  this  pure 
soul  unstained." 


The  pastor  made  inquiries  about  the  lady  who 
wished  to  hire  "  a  young  girl  of  respectable  parenr- 
age,"  and  learned  that  the  widow  of  the  constable 
Ritter  was  a  Avealthy,  elderly  lady,  who  lived  in  a 
very  retired  manner,  with  her  son,  a  man  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  an  officer  of  the  revenue. 
With  this    information,  Anna  and   her     fostei -father 


you ;  well  do  I  know  how  much  difficulty  you  find  in 
procuring  the  necessaries'  of  life  for  us,  and  how  dark 
i ml  unpromising  the  future  stands  before  us.      Of  one 


the  lady — with  whom  have  I  the  honor — " 

The  pastor  immediately  announced  the  object  of  his 
visit ;  Anna,  timidly  and  modestly,  promised  to  do  all 


care,  at  least,  I  will  lighten  you."  i  in  her  power,  to  contribute  to   the   comfort  of  Mrs. 

She  then  showed  the  pastor  an  advertisement  in  the  ]  Constable   Ritter,  and  the  lady  "  hired"  her.     It  was 

newspaper,  she  had  in  her  hand,      lie  took  the  paper  <  agreed  that,  she   should   remain,  and  that  her  duties 

and  read  :  t  should  immediately  commence. 

\       "  Her  papers  are  in  order,  I  suppose  ?"  asked  the 

■S »  May  l9rA,  18— .      ?  matron;  "for   order,   Mr.  Wallmann,  order  govern* 

The  widow  of  the  former  constable  of  the  Castle  of  the  5  ,•       ...«.ij       n.,-   ^.i:»«    —~    :  .  »i  .       .  i   ,l 

Orand-Duke.ln  this  place,  Fredrrika  Ritter,  wishes  totake  ',  the   wor,d-      °ur   P°hce    are  Justl>    ueVere>  ***   thcy 
into  her  service  arouneeirl  of  respectable  parent  nee.  The  i  must    know  of  all  who  come    into    the  town,  who  and 

terms  will  be  poojl,  and  the  service  light.    A  girl  of  this     wnence  they  are,  and  where  they  were  baptised,  their 

class,  who  is  willina  to  hire  out,  will  make  application  at  <  ,, '    .  ,  /  , 

No.  19  Oldcastle  street.  '  name  and  business,  and   object  in  coming  to  the   town, 

)  and   what  faith  they  profess;   any  living  being  resi- 

"  Hire   out !"    paid   the  parson  ;   "  a   hateful  word  t  dent    here,  with  whom    the   police  is  not    perfectly 

-vrh^n    used   amongst  human    beings.     But,    Anna,  in  '  acquainted,  is  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  authorities. 

-what  way  does  this  advertisement  interest  you  ?"  \  So  your  papers,  if  you  please." 

"  It   is   my   intention   to  enter    into  the  service  of  \       The  pastor   handed   them  to  her.     He  then  turned 

Madame  Ritter."  )  to  Anna,  laid  his  hand   upon  the   blonde  hair  of  the 

•«  Thou,  my  child  !"  \  maiden,  whilst  soft  words  of  blessing  flowed   from  his 

"  Yes,  I.''  and  the  tears  flowed  ajain  more    plenti-  .  lips.     She   wept   bitterly;  he  kissed   her  and,  unable 


14 
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to  conceal  the  painful  agitation  by  whioh  he  was 
moved,  he  left  the  house,  so  quickly,  that  the  polite 
lady,  who  desired  to  accompany  him  to  the  door,  could 
not  keep  pace  with  bim. 

<<  The  pastor  is  not  oyer  polite,1'  growled  Mrs. 
Constable  Ritter ;  "  very  little  grace  !  for  the  rest,  it 
is  the  old  story  of  country  parsons :  many  books, 
many  children,  and  little  money." 

Anna  stepped  upon  her  new  path  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world.  From  her  youth  up  she  had  been 
accustomed,  in  the  house  she  had  regarded  as  that  of 
her  parents,  to  strict  order,  and  that  quiet  but  effective 
method  of  labor  which  gives  to  the  simplest  house  so 
great  a  charm  of  comfort ;  it  was  not  difficult  or  irk- 
some to  perform  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  her. 
The  manner  of  the  lady  toward  her  was  not  at  all 
friendly.  It  is  true  that  she  seldom  scolded  Anna, 
who  was  apt,  punctual,  and  active  ;  but  she  never  had 
a  word  of  praise  for  the  young  girl,  or  a  word  of 
thanks  for  her  zeal,  or  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
she  performed  her  duties.  She  learned,  from  the 
papers  which  the  pastor  had  given  her,  and  which  she 
had  at  once  carefully  searched,  that  Anna  was  not 
only  not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wallmann,  but  that  she 
was  the  child  of  laborers, — *«  mere  common  people"  ! 
She  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  her  duty  to  treat  her 
with  that  consideration  which  would  have  been  de- 
manded of  her  toward  the  daughter  of  <<  respectable 
parents,"  towards  a  parson's  daughter ;  she  Mas  the 
girl's  "  mistress,"  she  had  "  hired"  her,  and  keenly 
enough  did  she  make  Anna  feel  this  fact.  How 
bitterly  did  Anna  weep,  when  she  found  herself  alone 
in  her  room  on  the  first  evening  of  her  service. 
Raised  in  a  family,  where  the  friendship  of  those  who 
composed  it,  and  benevolence  toward  all  men,  was 
made  a  duty,  she  scarcely  knew  that  there  existed 
forms  of  speech,  every  expression  of  which  made  the 
dependant  painfully  conscious  of  humiliation.  The 
tone  and  manner  with  which  her  employer  commanded 
her  to  attend  to  her  duties,  wounded  the  maiden 
deeply.  When  she  was  bid  to  go  to  bed,  she  wished 
the  lady,  kindly,  a  "  good  night,"  as  was  the  custom 
at  the  parsonage.  At  the  words,  Mrs.  Ritter  rose 
from  the  softlv-cushioned  arm-chair,  in  which  she  was 
sitting,  and  said,  indignantly  : 

«•  Anna,  once  for  all,  I  forbid  you  to  say  «  good 
night,'  to  your  mistress ;  it  is  very  unseemly  in  a  ser- 
vant ;  it  is  a  degree  of  familiarity  which  cannot  be  per- 
mitted. In  future,  you  shall  say  in  the  evening,  «  I 
hope,  humbly,  that  you  may  rest  well,'  and  in  the 
morning  you  shall  ask  :  «  Has  the  lady  Constable  any 
commands  ?'  and  then  I  will  give  orders  about  your 
duties  for  the  day." 

The  lady  Constable  !  She  was  what  is  called  a 
respectable  woman,  she  had  never  done  any  tiling 
remarkably  bad — no  one  could  say  aught  evil  against 
her — but  she  had  been  educated  in  prejudice.  She 
had  been  taught  the  most  profound  respect  for  what 
are  called  "good  families,"  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society  was  a  kind  of 
religion  witlt  her.  She  was  accustomed  to  look  up 
humbly  to  those  who  occupied  a  higher  position  than 
herself,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt,  and  act  with 
arrogance,  toward  all  who  were  poorer  than  herself ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  hateful  folly  had  her 
lu  art  grown  cold   and  hard.     She  contributed  punc- 


tually to  the  poor  box,  and  did  every  thing  which  she 
regarded  as  her  duty,  but  nothing  farther  ;  kind  feel- 
ing, sympathy,  or  unselfish  love  toward'  her  fellow 
creatures,  had  no  place  in  her  soul.  She  divided  the 
world  into  four  classes  :  the  highest  rulers,  the  nobility, 
people  of  rank,  (in  this  class  she  placed  herself,  her 
late  husband,  her  son,  all  officers  under  government, 
merchants  and  manufacturers)  and  "  common  people." 
With  the  late  constable,  she  lived  in  that  highest  state 
of  peace  in  which  one  vain  fool  may  live  with  another : 
for,  although  it  was  difficult  to  imagine,  her  husband's 
imperiousness  and  self-conceit  exceeded  even  her**. 
Both  were  natives  of  the  little  capital  which  is  the 
scene  of  our  story ;  her  father  had  been  chief  cook  to 
his  highness,  the  late  Duke,  and  bis  father  had  been 
chamberlain  of  his  late  highness ;  both,  therefore,  had 
bad  the  privilege  of  being  in  intimate  relationship  to 
the  person  of  his  late  most  blessed  highness !  W  hea 
the  elder  Ritter  had  begun  to  be  incapacitated  for  his 
office,  by  the  approaches  of  old  age,  the  younger 
Ritter  had  received  the  appointment  of  **  adjunct 
chamberlain"  to  his  most  blessed  highness,  and  ihea 
led  home,  as  his  bride,  Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  cook  ;  he  afterward  became  constable  of  the 
castle,  and  died  whilst  be  was  yet  a  young  man. 
His  widow  always  wept,  when  she  related  how,  on 
the  seventh  Sunday  after  his  death  :  <•'  I  felt,  at  last,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  take  the  fresh  air,  and 
walked  out.  On  the  ramparts  I  met  the  seneschal. 
who  has  now  been  dead  twenty-one  years,  and  as  this 
gentleman  saw  mc,  with  eyes  weakened  with  the 
many  tears  I  had  shed,  he  said  :  <  You  are  right  is 
weep,  Madam  Ritter,  your  husband  was  a  model  of 
a  servitor,  and  his  highness  will  never  be  able  so  well 
to  bupply  the  place  of  constable,  which  his  lamented 
decease  has  left  vacant.'  " 

For  her  son  William,  Mrs.  Ritter  had  the  greatest 
affection  ;  for,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  he  was 
copyist  at  the  exchequer,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
was  clerk,  in  the  same  department,  and,  in  bis  thirtieth 
year,  the*  duke  himself,  bad  appointed  him  paymaster 
of  the  exchequer,  with  the  title  of  commissary. 

"  So  important  a  place,  with  so  good  an  income 
and  such  a  beautiful  title  !  I  am  indeed  a  fortunate 
mother  !"  the  lady  Constable  was  accustomed  to  say. 

Without  the  title  and  income,  she  had  reason  to 
call  herself  a  fortunate  mother.  William  Ritter  was 
an  honest  man ;  one  of  those  quiet  souls  who  place 
the  most  severe  restrictions  upon  themselves,  and  to- 
ward others  are  mild  and  charitable.  He  was  a 
tender,  loving  son,  a  faithful  and  diligent  officer. 
thoughtful  of  his  friends,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  tram ;  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  and  highly  sensible  of  every  thing  beautiful  and 
sublime. 

"  You  have  only  one  fault,  my  son,"  bis  mother 
often  taid  to  him.  "  You  do  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  dignity  of  your  position,  and  the  favor  in 
which  you  stand  with  his  highness,  who  has  entrusted 
you  with  such  an  important  office,  and  given  you  such 
a  beautiful  title.  And  you  still  such  a  young  man ! 
Commissary !  how  beautifully  it  sounds.  Ah !  if 
your  blessed  father  could  only  have  lived  to  be  pre 
sent  when  the  messenger  frcm  the  exchequer  brought 
you  the  appointment.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  derive 
so  much  pleasure  from  it." 
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"  I  take  pleasure  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  not*  j  capital,  from  amongst  whom  Mrs.  Constable  Ritter 
withstanding,  dear  mother.  Our  country  is  small,  it  \  would  have  so  much  loved  to  select  a  wife  for  her 
is  true,  but  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  in  all  Germany.  <  son.  How  fully  these  maidens  seemed  to  be  inte- 
That  our  duke  is  an  upright  man,  no  one  knows  better  >  rested  in  their  millinery ;  and,  when  such  topics  as  the 
than  I,  who  am  his  paymaster.  He  squanders  no  \  late  novel,  or  the  new  opera  singer,  or  a  new  actor, 
money  on  pageants  and  parades,  on  court-parasites,  or  (  or  the  gossip  of  the  town,  was  discussed,  how  much 
dancing-girls  ;  but  his  treasury  is  never  closed  to  those  >  at  a  loss  were  they  for  subjects  of  conversation ;  and, 
who  have,  in  battle,  exposed  their  lives  for  their  \  above  all,  how  offensive  was  their  sinful  pride, 
country ;  where  poverty  presses  down  real  talent,  there 
is  his  help  near ;  citizens  and  peasants,  all  under  his 
jurisdiction,  find  his  ear  ever  open  to  their  complaints ; 


Anna  had  been  two  years  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 


and  the  many  school-houses  which  he  has  caused  to  \  Constable  Hitter,  when  she  received  a  letter,  sealed 
be  built,  will  be  a  more  blessed  remembrance  of  him,  with  black,  from  her  native  village.  The  noble  man, 
than  all  the  pageantry  of  the  world  could  leave  behind.  I  to  whom  she  owed  protection,  education  and  the 
And  how  many  an  abuse  is  it  our  duty  to  root  out,  \  formation  of  her  character,  had  been  called  away 
and  how  many  things  do  we  find  it  our  duty  to  alter  \  from  the  circle  of  his  earthly  labors,  in  which  he  had 
and  improve  ?  Our  duke  is  an  honorable  man,  and  so  faithfully  executed  his  duties. 
from  my  heart  I  love  to  serve  him. "  As  to  the  title,  j  "  His  death,"  wrote  her  foster  mother,  «  was 
that  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me ;  of  what  con-  j  worthy  of  his  noble  life ;  gently  and  peacefully  he 
sequence  is  it  whether  I  am  called  commissary  or  \  fell  asleep  in  his  Father's  arms.  His  departure  was 
clerk  ?"  \  much  lightened  by  knowing  that  his  children  were  all 

He  pitied  Anna,  who  suffered  much  from  the  |  in  a  way  of  providing  for  themselves,  and  all  follow- 
temper  and  domineering  disposition  of  his  mother ;  and  j  ing  the  path  of  duty.  Ernst,  who  has  almost  com- 
generously  took  pains  to  endeavor  to  compensate  for  I  pleted  his  studies,  has  the  promise  of  a  place,  as 
his  mother's  unpleasant  haughtiness  by  his  friendly  j  private  tutor,  in  the  family  of  Count  H.  Edward  is 
manner.  Anna  had  been  three  months  in  the  house,  i>  engaged,  on  very  favorable  terms,  in  a  Hamburg 
and  during  that  time  William  had  not  spoken  to  her  i  house,  at  Marseilles.  William  fills  a  situation  as 
except  to  request  her  to  do  such  little  things  for  him  f  clerk,  in  the  establishment  of  a  bookseller  in  Frank- 
as  ber  duty  required  of  her,  for  which  he  never  failed  J  fort-on-the-Main  ;  and  our  dear  Maria,  as  her  blessed 
to  thank  her.  <  father  lately  wrote  to  you,  is  the  betrothed  of  the  honest 

One  Sunday  morning  his  mother  had  scolded  Anna  \  forester  of  our  place.  It  is  my  intention  to  spend 
severely  about  a  mere  trifle,  and  he  save  the  maiden  >  the  few  remaining  years  of  my  widowhood  with  the 
struggle  hard  to  repress  the  tears.  He  found  a  pre-  jl  young  people.  The  father,  in  his  last  moments, 
text  to  escape  accompanying  his  mother  to  church,  as  j  expressed  strong  interest  in  yon,  but  with  the  convic- 
was  his  habit ;  and  when  she  had  gone  he  went  down  >  tion  that  your  virtue  and  faithfulness  would  yet  place 
into  the  kitchen,  where  Anna  was  engaged  preparing  j  you  in  an  honorable  and  happy  station.  And,  as  be 
the  dinner,  and  said  to  her  :  \  blessed  his  children,  he   blessed  you  ;   for  you  have 

"  Anna,  I  am  often  sorry  that  my  mother  is  not  )  ever,  like  our  own  children,  filled  a  place  close  to 
more  friendly  toward  you ;  but  do  not  take  it  so  much  i  our  hearts.  May  the  blessing  of  him  who  has  run 
to  heart;  she  docs  not  mean  badly,  and  when  she  \  his  earthly  career  bring  thee  prosperity  !" 
scolds  you  must  remember  that  she  does  not  give  you  \  Anna  had  now  become  accustomed  to  tell  to  the 
pain  alone,  but  it  gives  me  pain  that  she  is  not  kinder  I  man  wbo  sympathized  with  her  so  sincerely,  all  that 
to  you."  \  occured  to  give  her  joy  or  grief.     William  learned 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  left  her.  But  \  from  her  this  occurrence,  too,  which  moved  her  so 
bis  mild  words  had  brought  comfort  into  Anna's  heart,  j  deeply  ;  but  be  did  not  know  that  she  went  to  her 
for  she  now  knew  that  the  serious,  quiet  man,  sympa-  >  little  savings-box,  and  took  from  it  all  that  she  had 
thized  with  her,  and  disapproved  of  the  haughty  \  been  enabled  to  lay  by  during  the  two  years  she  had 
unfcelingness  of  his  mother.  \  been  in  servive.     The  little  sum  was  enclosed  in  the 

In  this  manner  he  often  consoled  and  encouraged  \  sad  letter  which  she  wrote  to  her  foster-mother;  and, 
the  young  maiden ;  for  Anna's  gentle,  sweet  disposi-  I  indeed,  it  came  in  good  time,  for  the  widow  had 
tion,  greatly  interested  him.  She  had  been  instructed  |  concealed  from  her  that  the  good  pastor's  death  had 
by  her   second   father   in   many  things  which  elevates  \  left  her  and  her  daughter  almost  destitute. 


and  ennobles  the  mind ;  and  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
maiden  made  the  efforts  of  the  good  pastor  fruitful. 
Like  William  she  was  acquainted  with  our  great 
poets,  and  had  a  deep   and  heart-felt  appreciation  of 


The  twelfth  of  September  was  William's  birth- 
day. His  mother  had  made  him  many  presents  ;  a 
huge  cake  was  on  the  table,  and,  according  to  an 
old  custom,  there  were  as  many  lights   standing  by  it 


ill  the  beautiful  and  elevating  in  their  works.     Wil-  j  as  corresponded  to  William's  age,  which  was  now 


liam  often  gave  her  books,  which  she  secretly  read, 
and  he  was  astonished  when  he  questioned  her  with 
regard  to  what  she  read,  to  find  that  she  so  readily 
comprehended.  How  very  different  was  this  slender, 
beautiful  maiden,  with  her  long,  simply  braided,  blonde 


eight  and  thirty. 

"  You  are  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  William." 

"  Yes,  dear  mother,  I  am  growing  old." 

<<  That  I  am   not  disposed   to   admit ;  it  is  a  fine 

age  for  a  man,  but  rather  too  great  for  a  bachelor. 


hair,  with  her  soft  blue  eyes,  her  handsome,  serious  \  How  I  should  love  to  see  you  united  to  the  daughter 
features,  and  well  shaped  figure,  with  her  modest,  \  of  the  chief  court  cook,  the  beautiful  Emilia.  She  has 
sensible  conversation,  how  very  different  was  she  \  lately  given  me  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  not 
from    many  of    the  officers*   daughters   of  the  little  |  indifferent  to  her.'' 
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»*  Nor  my  salary ;  nor  my  title,"  answered  Wil- 
liam, drily.  «»  Yes,  I  will  marry,"  continued  he, 
gaily,  "  for  I  love  a  beautiful,  good,  and  excellent 
maiden,  by  whom,  I  dare  believe,  I  am  valued,  not 
for  my  money,  nor  for  my  title,  but  for  myself;  true 
and  faithful,  she  would  share  with  me  deprivation, 
want,  and  danger,  as  she  shall  now  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  which  the  Lord  has  lavished  upon  me 
far  beyond  my  deserts." 

"And  this  maiden  is — " 

"  Our  Anna." 

"  Anna !  Oar  servant  girl  !  My  son  smitten 
with  a  servant  girl,  brought  up,  out  of  charity,  by  a 
poor  country  parson !  Ugh  !  the  shame  which  my 
degenerate  child  will  bring  upon  my  grey  hairs !" 

In  vain  did  William  call  to  his  aid  all  the  argu- 
ments which  reason  opposes  to  pride,  justice  to  pre- 
judice, truth  to  blindness,  to  convince  his  mother  that 
poverty  was  no  shame ;  that  nothing  is  degrading  but 
vice  and  crime ;  that  nothing  truly  brings  honor  but 
the  performance  of  duty,  virtue,  and  faithful  efforts 
toward  the  formation  of  the  soul,  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
its  destiny;  and,  to  him.  Anna  was  all  this. 
Vainly  !  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conquer  a  heart 
encased  in  the  mail  of  pride,  and  contempt  of  its 
fellows. 

»  Take  her,  take  her,"  was  her  only  answer.  "  I 
cannot  prevent  it ;  but  take,  also,  my  curse,  as  a 
marriage  portion ;  and,  if  you  marry  the  girl,  you 
may  prepare  to  follow  my  body  to  the  grave,  for  I 
shall  not  survive  that  day  of  shame  !" 

On  the  day  after  this  scene,  which  produced  so 
much  discord  between  him  and  his  mother,  William 
was  sitting,  gloomy  and  silent,  at  the  dinner  table, 
when  his  friend,  the  director  of  the  exchequer,  came 
in,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  When  he  had 
taken  his  departure,  William  said  to  his  mother  : 

"  Some  secret  business  of  the  prince,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  which  confers  honor  upon  roe,  will 
require  me  to  make  a  journey  which  will  keep  me 
absent  for  some  time.  Farewell,  mother,  and  let  me 
hope,  when  I  return,  to  find  you  more  kindly  disposed 
toward  me,  for  I  feel,  deeply,  that  I  love  this  maiden, 
that  she  is  intended  for  me,  and  that  she  will  make 
my  life  peaceful  and  happy." 

"  Does  Anna  know  that  you  have  any  intention  of 
raising  her  to  be  your  wife  ?" 

"  She  has  clear  perception,  and  a  warm  heart, 
which  have  surely  told  her  that  she  is  loved." 

"  But  you  have  not  spoken  to  her  of  your  deter- 
mination ?" 

«  No.  I  desired,  first,  that  the  obstacles  which 
your  foolish  pride — your  erroneous  methods  of  think- 
ing," he  said,  mildly,  correcting  himself,  "  I  knew 
would  oppose  to  our  union,  should  be  removed.  Let 
me  find  you,  when  I  return,  what  you  have,  hereto- 
fore, always  been,  a  kind  mother.      Farewell." 

»  Return,  what  you  have  always  been,  a  good, 
dutiful  son.      Farewell." 

The  old  woman  quickly  formed  her  plans.  She 
knew  a  farmer  living  upon  some  property  belonuing 
to  a  nobleman,  which  was  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  was  situated  several  miles  from  the  highway ; 
to  the  care  of  this  man  she  determined  to  send  the 
maiden,  so  as  to  remove  her  from  the  eyes  of  her 
son.     She  believed  that,  if  the  girl  were  sent  away, 


she  could  regain  all  her  power  over  William,  or,  at 
least,  find  it  easier  to  banish  from  his  heart  a'  passion 
which  her  prejudices  made  her  think  degrading  She 
bade  Anna  pack  up  her  things,  telling  ber  that  she 
intended  taking  a  journey  during  the  absence  of  ber 
son.  The  bundle  of  the  maiden  was  soon  tied  up, 
and  she  stepped,  with  her  mistress,  into  a  carriage 
which  was  then  brought  out.  They  traveled  the 
whole  day,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  farmer 
above  alluded  to.  William's  mother  had  a  loag  and 
secret  conversation  with  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and, 
when  this  was  ended,  she  called  Anna  and  told  ber 
that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  take  her  back  to  town, 
as  she  had  here  provided  her  with  a  good  place.  She 
cut  off  Anna's  attempt  to  object  with, 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  so,  and,  believe  me,  I  have  your 
welfare  in  view  in  requiring  you  to  take  this  «tep.n 

In  fourteen  days  William  returned.  During  his 
absence  two  letters  had  come  for  him,  bat  his  mother 
had  broken  the  seals,  read  them,  and  thrown  them  is 
the  fire — they  were  from  Anna.  He  had  been  en- 
trusted with  some  business  of  importance,  which 
required  tact  and  intelligence  to  manage,  but  which 
he  had  successfully  accomplished.  William,  there- 
fore, stepped  from  the  carriage,  at  his  mother's  door, 
light  of  heart.     But  a  strange  girl  opened  the  door. 

«  Where  is  Anna  ?"  asked  he,  of  his  mother. 

**  I  have  sent  her  away,  and  you  will  never  learn 
where  she  is." 

He  answered  not  a  word,  but  gave  his  mother 
such  a  look,  that,  in  the  depths  of  her  soul,  she 
shuddered. 

On  the  next  morning  be  rose  very  early,  and  when 
his  mother  brought  him  his  breakfast,  she  perceived 
that  he  had  already  written  a  great  deal.  He  bad 
prepared  a  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings,  in 
effecting  the  business  upon  which  he  had  been  ab- 
sent, and  this  lay  before  him.  Mrs.  Hitter  was 
about  to  retire,  silently,  but  William  said  : 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  and  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper. 
'*  You  will  not  tell  me  where  Anna  is  ?" 

"  In  another's  service." 

"And  you  will  never  give  me  your  consent  to 
marry  Anna  ?" 

"  Never !" 

"  Listen  then."     And  he  read  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Director  of  the  Exchequer. 
Most  honored  sir, 
<•  I  lay  claim  to  all  your  friendly  feelings  toward 
me  in  asking  a  favor  of  you.  I  wish  my  immediate 
dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  duke.  Permit 
me  to  withhold  my  reasons  for  taking  this  step,  and 
receive  my  heart-felt  assurances  that  I  shall  always 
remember  with  pleasure  the  year  when  I  was 
allowed  to  dedicate  my  abilities  to  the  service  of  so 
benevolent  and  upright  a  man  as  our  duke.  I  desire 
to  leave  the  capital  to-day,  and  trust  to  your  good- 
ness to  have  my  dismissal  despatched  without  delay 
to  Ostend,  where  I  shall  expect  it." 

"  Now,  mother,  let  me  add  a  word  to  this  letter. 
You  have  sent  Anna  away  from  me,  and  threatened 
me  with  your  cnrse  if  I  should  marry  her.  What  is 
there  to  prevent  me  from  searching  after  her,  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  village  ?  Wl«t 
would   prevent  me,  when  I  had   found   her— and  I 
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-wood  find  her — from  taking  her  to  the  nearest  J  for  he  sympathized  so  deeply  with  her,  and  she  now 
church,  and  making  her  my  wife  ?  W  hat  would  ;  felt  assured  (hat  be  loved  her.  And,  with  all  the 
prevent  me  from  doing  these  things  ?  You  threaten  \  strength  of  which  her  pure  soul  was  capable,  she 
me  with  your  curse,  and  I,  opposing  passion  to  pas-  '/  loved  the  gentle,  noble  man.  In  this  way,  patiently 
■ion,  could  bring  her  into  this  house,  whici}  is  our  J  hoping,  she  endured  a  year, — as  youth  rests  so  trust- 
common  property.  But  no  !  even  if  you  heap  end-  >  ingly  in  hope,  why  should  she  despair  ? 
less  sorrow  upon  my  head,  I  will  not  forget  that  you  \  But  harder  trials  yet  were  laid  upon  her.  On  the 
•re  my  mother,  and  that  you  loved  me,  from  the  first  'f  birthday  of  the  youngest  child,  the  favorite  of  the 
moment  my  eyes  opened  upon  the  light,  till  the  day  \  farmer,  he  had  presented  him  with  a  bright  ducat ; 
'when  your  pride  became  stronger  than  your  love,  i  at  bed- time  the  ducat  could  not  be  found.  All  the 
But  I  will  leave  this  city  and  this  country.  I  have  {(  rest  of  the  people  except  Anna  had  been  out  in  the 
read  you  my  application  for  a  dismissal  from  office ;  $  fields  all  day,  and  the  farmer's  wife,  without  the  least 
you  know  that  I  have  laid  up  some  thousands  of  'i  hesitation,  accused  her  of  having  stolen  the  ducat, 
dollars,  and,  to-day,  I  will  start  for  France, — where  I  Her  denials  were  taken  for  audacity,  and,  in  the 
I  go,  indeed,  is  indifferent  to  me  !  I  give  you  two  /  morning,  she  was  sent  to  the  assessor,  whence  she 
yeais  for  reflection,  but,  as  truly  as  the  Lord  in  I  was  dragged  to  prison.  The  assessor  was  a  brother 
heaven  lives,  I  will  not  give  up  the  maiden.  When  j  of  the  farmer's  wife,  and,  like  her,  before  a  question 
I  return,  if  you  give  me  your  consent,  I  will  remain,  !>  was  asked,  was  convinced  of  Anna's  guilt 
and,  no  matter  how  hardly  I  shall  be  compelled  to  >  "  The  wretch,"  said  his  sister,  angrily,  "  always 
labor  for  my  bread,  I  shall  do  it  cheerfully.  If  you  <  held  herself  so  high — would  always  be  so  fine.  Her 
do  not  consent — but,  no,  in  two  years  your  pride  will  \  former  mistress  told  me  that  she  had  saved  money, 
bo  extinguished,  and  you  will  again  be  my  good  \  What  has  become  of  it?  It  is  squandered.  First 
mother."  j  she  squandered  her  own  money,  and  now  has  she  sto- 

"  In  two  years  reason  will  have  returned — your  j  len  that  of  her  employers." 
madness  will  have  passed  away,  and  you  will  thank  s  Her  brother  immediately  believed  all  that  was  told 
me  for  having  prevented  you  from  taking  a  step  <  him,  and  half  accuser,  half  judge,  he  used  every  means 
which  would  have  made  us  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  >  to  force  Anna  into  a  confession  of  her  guilt ;  she  was 
whole  town  But  you  have  given  up  your  office,  J  thrust  into  a  dark,  wet  prison,  with  foul  straw  for  a 
then,  and  with  it  the  respect  which  men  have  enter-  j  bed,  and  the  dread  of  corporeal  punishment,  and  even 
tained  for  you.  <  There  goes  the  fool,1  it  will  be  j  starvation,  was  held  up  to  her,  to  force  her  to  confess 
said,  <  who  madly  threw  away  his  office ;  he  will  j  that  she  had  committed  the  theft  of  which  she  was 
soon  gladly  be  copyist  again  !'  "  j  accused. 

William  made  no  reply.  He  dressed  himself,  \  How  many  curses  rest  upon  such  things  as  these  ? 
and  packed  up  a  few  necessary  articles  for  his  j  We  have  seen  strong  men,  who,  become  weak  and 
journey.  >  almost    shadows,    after   a   solitary    confinement    for 

"  In  Ostend  I  shall  await  my  dismissal.  In  two  j  months  in  such  a  prison,  confess  any  thing  which 
years,  mother,  if  it  is  the  will  of  Providence,  we  j  might  be  required.  She  desired  to  be  permitted  to 
shall  see  each  other  again."  j  write  to  Ernst,  the  eldest  son  of  her  foster-father,  who 

|  could  testify  to  her  honesty  and  her  blameless  life. 

|       "  It  is  unnecessary,"  sneered  the  assessor.     "  The 

Anna   had  written  twice  to  William   Ritter,   but  \  candidate  is  living  only  a  few  miles  from  here,  on  the 

these  letters  were  intercepted  and  destroyed  by  his  <  place  of  Count ,  and  I  spoke  to  him  day  before 

mother.  The  poor  girl  had  complained  of  her  \  yesterday  about  yon.  When  1  told  him  that  you  were 
troubles  to  the  man  in  whom  she  had  so  long  con-  |  ever  speaking  of  him,  he  said  his  late  father  had  some- 
tided.  The  family  in  which  she  had  been  thrust  )  thing  else  to  do  than  to  adopt  beggars'  children,  and 
was  rude  and  insolent.  In  Mrs.  R liter's  pride  was  *i  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  himself  any  trou- 
a  species  of  cunning,  which  she  had  exercised  upon  \  ble  about  a  thief." 

these  people,  who  followed  her  wishes  with  dis-  }  Anna  appealed  to  the  Commissary  Ritter  of  the 
gtisting  pleasure.  The  farmer  was  a  sot,  and  his  /  Capital,  who,  she  said,  would  testify  to  her  honesty — 
wife  the  most  vulgar  of   her  sex.     Five  wild  and  \  but  in  vain. 

savage  children  grew  up  around  them,  following  <j  And  again  the  poor  girl  sat  alone — entirely  alone, 
closely  the  example  of  their  parents.  Anna  spent  )  for  many  long  weeks  in  her  miserable  dungeon,  into 
here  weeks  and  months  of  suffering  and  wretched-  \  which  the  light  of  day  scarcely  penetrated.  If  she 
ness  One  source  of  consolation  was  all  that  sus-  (  made  a  confession,  she  would  be  put  into  the  house 
tained  her — William  had  not  answered  her  letters,  >  of  correction,  amongst  those  who  might  more  than 
bnt  her  confidence  in  his  noble,  benevolent  spirit,  ',  simply  bear  the  name  of  human  beings.  She  had 
remained  unshaken.  She  bad  written  to  her  foster-  \  already  been  threatened  with  blows  if  she  persisted  in 
mother,  but  this  letter,  too,  remained  unanswered.  /  her  falsehood ;  and  when  she  saw  the  beadle,  pre- 
Where  could  she  look  for  help  ?  It  was  so  dim-  <  pared  to  perform  his  frightful  office,  she  confessed  her- 
cult  to  find  a  good  place;  and  how,  indeed  was  \  self  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  she  was  entirely  innocent, 
she  to  live  whilst  she  attempted  to  find  one.  The  I  She  was  then  condemned  to  four  years  imprison- 
little  sum  of  money  which  she  had  saved,  during  }}  ment  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  signed  a  paper 
her  service  with  Mrs.  Ritter,  she  had  sent,  on  the  <;  acknowledging  the  sentence  to  be  just — by  this  means 
death  of  her  foster-father,  to  his  widow.  And  if  >  cutting  off  all  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
she  left  this  place,  how  would  William  find  her  \  The  door  of  the  house  of  correction  opened  to  re- 
again  ?     She  was  certain  that  he  would  seek  her,  ;  ceive  her  in  her  twenty-first  year. 
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William  found  a  letter  in  Ostend,  from  the  director  ! 
of  the  exchequer.  The  worthy  man  wrote  that  he  £ 
could  not  bring  himself  to  make  application  for  the 
desired  dismissal  from  service,  but  that  he  had  pro- 
cured him  leave  of  absence  for  two  years — with  this 
he  hoped  William  would  be  the  more  readily  satisfied, 
as  the  duke  had  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  accomplished  the  late 
important  business  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
and  that  speedy  promotion  was  almost  certain. 

"  A  little  while  ago,"  thought  William,  with  a  smile, 
"  how  much  pleasure  would  advancement,  in  the  favor 
of  so  good  a  man  as  our  duke,  have  rendered  ine  ; — 
but  now — now,  Anna  fills  all  my  thoughts." 

At  the  same  time  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  who  begged  him  to  give  up  his  foolish  pur- 
pose, and  come  back  to  her.  He  answered  her  briefly, 
that  he  would  never  renounce  his  love,  but  that  he 
would  leave  her  two  years  for  reflection,  during  which 
time  no  one  at  home  should  know  whither  he  had 
gone. 

And  so  he  travelled  two  years  in  Holland,  the  south 
of  Germany,  in  France  and  Switzerland— and  then 
he  longed  to  return  to  his  home. 

"  My  mother's  inborn  folly  has  abated,"  he  would 
say  to  himself,  daily ;  "  she  is  too  good  a  woman  to 
allow  it  so  long  to  influence  her ; — iny  absence  has 
extinguished  her  pride — she  has  become  milder,  and 
will  no  longer  be  jealous  of  my  happiness." 

And  she  reeeived  him  with  the  fulness  of  a  mother's 
love — all  was  forgiven  and  forgotten ! 

"  I  have  lately  seen  the  director  of  the  exchequer," 
she  said,  "  and  he  told  me  his  highness  would  be 
much  pleased  to  see  you, — your  leave  of  absence  ex- 
pires to-morrow,  and  you  can  at  once  re-enter  upon 
the  duties  of  your  office.  In  a  half  year  you  may  ex- 
pect to  occupy  a  post  of  distinguished  honor." 

«  And  Anna,"  said  William—"  I  can  at  last  call 
her  mine  ?" 

His  mother  painted  Anna's  offence  in  glowing  colors. 

<<  She  was  bad  and  false  at  heart,  or  she  would 
never  have  ensnared  you  in  the  manner  she  did." 

There  is  no  more  bitter  trial,  than  to  see  a  loved 
being  under  the  yoke  of  shame  and  disgrace.  Wil- 
liam bore  this  trial  like  a  man  who  is  convinced  of 
the  worth  of  his  love. 

»  She  is  innocent,"  answered  he,  when  his  mother 
had  finished  her  relation  ,*  "  Anna  is  innocent.  They 
have  afflicted,  and  misused,  and  tortured  the  poor  soul 
till  she  has  confessed  herself  guilty  ;  but  I  cannot  die 
in  peace,  till  I  have  saved  her." 

William's  first  step  was  to  go  to  the  director,  who 
had  given  him  so  many  proofs  of  his  friendship,  and 
acquaint  him,  fully,  with  the  reasons  why,  two  years 
before,  he  had  asked  his  dismissal  from  service,  and 
the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  maiden  of  his 
choice. 

*•  She  is  innocent,"  he  said,  as  he  concluded  his 
story ;  "  she  must  be  innocent.  "  For  ten  years  I 
lived  alone  with  my  mother,  thinking  of  my  labors  and 
my  duties,  only  ;  then  this  beautiful,  noble  being  came 
into  our  house.  I  learned  to  know  a  cultivated  and 
strong  spirit,  a  steadfast,  capable  mind.  I  loved  this 
rare  maiden, — and  could  I  have  thrown  away  my 
heart  and  my  best  feelings  upon  a  thief !  No,  it  is 
impossible." 


The  director  showed  deep  sympathy  for  the  mis- 
fortune which  rested  so  heavily  upon  William,  and 
immediately  procured  him  permission  to  see  Anna-,  is 
the  house  of  correction,  where  she  had  been  placed, 
free  from  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

The  house  of  correction  was  situated  some  miles 
from  an  old  town,  near  the  little  capital,  in  a  desert, 
comfortless  region.  When  William  produced  the 
paper  which  gave  him  permission  to  visit  Anna,  the 
director  of  the  place,  an  old  man  with  hard  features 
and  a  severe  expression  of  countenance,  said, 

"  I  have  filled  this  post  now  for  twenty-seven  yean, 
and  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  criminal  as  thb 
one.  The  maiden,  it  is  stated,  has  stolen,  but,  if  it 
were  not  put  down  so  on  the  record,  I  never  should  be- 
lieve it,  for  she  is  far  too  good  and  modest-  The 
most  hardened  creatures  in  the  place  respect  ber,  and 
allow  her  to  speak  to  them  and  rebuke  them  for  their 
rudeness.  It  is  really  cruel.  Well ;  she  has  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  me,  for  I  have  treated  her    well/' 

Anna  was  brought  into  the  reception  room.  At 
sight  of  William,  she  was,  for  a  moment,  speechless; 
and  then  crimson  blushes  shed  themselves  over  her 
serious,  pale  face.    But  she  quickly  recovered  herself, 

"  I  have  no  cause  to  blush,"  said  she,  with  a  steady 
voice,  "  I  am  innocent.  The  Lord  be  praised  that  1 
see  you  again !  Yes,  in  the  most  sorrowful  nights, 
when  the  spectre  of  shame  hovered  over  my  wretched 
couch,  and  frightened  sleep  from  my  wet  eye,  the 
thought  of  you  saved  me  from  despair.  There  is  one, 
I  have  said  to  myself  a  thousaud  times,  who  will  hear 
me  in  extremity — who  will  not  forsake  me.  Ernst, 
the  eldest  son  of  my  benefactor,  he  with  'whom  I  hare 
grown  up,  scorning  the  memory  of  his  noble  father, 
turned  away  from  me.  I  implored  the  widow  of  my 
foster-father  to  receive  me ;  her  son-in-law,  the  fores- 
ter, forbade  his  wife  and  mother  to  take  a  thief  into 
his  house.  Without  hearing  me  they  condemned  me. 
But  I  still  hoped ;  I  relied  upon  the  noblest  of  men — 
upon  you." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  William  felt  proud; 
the  thoughts  of  the  confidence  and  love  which  he  had 
inspired,  caused  his  heart  to  beat  strongly  against  its 
walls. 

"  And  your  confidence  shall  not  have  deceived  you. 
Anna.  Bo  you  know  why  I  left  my  home,  and 
wandered  restless,  joyless,  through  strange  countries  ? 
Because  I  loved  you,  and  felt  that  you  must  be  mine, 
and  the  foolish  pride  of  my  mother  stepped  between 
us.  She  tore  you  from  our  house — I  would  have 
searched  for  you,  and  would  have  found  you  ;  but  she 
threatened  me  with  her  curse,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  a  mother's  curse  marring  the  harmonies  of  our 
marriage  jubilee.  I  wished  to  give  her  time  to  suit- 
due  her  pride ;  I  wished  to  see  her  alarmed  into  con- 
descension by  a  lonely  life  without  me.  You  were 
distant,  I  knew  not  where ;  but  I  did  not  deem  any 
explanation  with  you  necessary  ;  I  had  confidence  in 
you — I  knew  you — I  knew  that  you  loved  me  — I 
knew  that  your  faithfulness  required  no  promise — no 
betrothal  to  make  you  steadfast. — I  knew  that,  with 
love  in  your  heart  for  me,  you  could  never  give  your- 
self to  another  ;  for  you  are  pure  and  noble  as  the  pearl 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Ah  !  in  my  simple  and 
well-disposed  life,  I  never  once  suspected  that  humao 
beings  were  capable  of  such  vileness.      And  the  flood 
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of  their  vileness  has  seized  you,  my  noble  pearl,  and 
cast  you  into  this  dea  of  wretchedness.  But  I  hasten 
to  rescue  you,  and  happy  and  making  happy,  you  shall 
now  become  mine." 

And  he  listened  whilst  she  related  to  him  bow  she 
had  suffered  in  the  dark  prison,  and  from  the  threats 
which  had  been  held  up  before  her. 

"  Two  letters  which  I  wrote  you,  remained  un- 
answered ;  I  did  not  doubt  you,  but  suspected  that 
enemies  were  between  us.  And  I  expected  when  I 
came  before  the  judge,  to  find  justice;  but  when  I 
saw  the  beadle  standing  ready  to  inflict  the  dreaded 
punishment,  I  confessed  what  you  already  know." 

"  Freedom  and  honor,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  shall 
again  be  yeurs.  The  Duke  regards  me  with  favor ; 
I  could  have  gone  to  him,  and  to-day  held  your  pardon 
in  my  hands.  But  no  !  wo  to  those  who  have  mis- 
used my  betrothed.  My  betrothed  !  There  is  no 
lady  in  the  land  whose  name  shall  be  purer  than  hers, 
and  the  vileness  of  her  persecutors,  and  her  innocence, 
shall  become  clear  as  day." 

On  the  same  evening,  after  his  interview  with 
Anna,  he  called  upon  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of 
the  country,  and  laid  the  case  in  detail  before  him. 
When  he  had  heard   all,  he  shook  his  head. 

"  The  poor  girl  has  confessed  to  the  theft ;  the 
sentence  is  legal,  and  no  appeal  is  left  to  a  higher 
court.     I  would  advise  you  to  sue  for  a  pardon." 

»  Never !  never !  She  is  my  betrothed,  and  I 
will  not  cease  to  strive  till  her  innocence  becomes  as 
clear  as  the  noon-day." 

The  record  of  Anna's  case  was  procured  from  the 
judge  who  had  sentenced  her.  All  was  here  in  the 
most  beautiful  order — the  confession,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  right  of  further  defence — but  not  one 
word  was  said  of  the  long  imprisonment,  of  the  threats, 
or  the  beadle,  whip  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Bitter  felt  pity  for  her  son,  who  was  now  so 
full  of  trouble.  The  voice  of  conscience  now  spoke 
more  loudly  within  her  heart  than  her  old  pride ;  and 
she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she 
was  very  guilty, — that  she  had  done  very  wrong  in 
placing  the  maiden  so  craftily  in  the  power  of  the 
rude  peasant  family,  and  of  having  intercepted  her 
letters  so  fraudulently,  and  of  looking  on  so  indif- 
ferently when  her  son  left  his  home.  The  encomiums 
paid  to  her  son  by  the  director  of  the  exchequer,  for 
the  efforts  he  was  making  to  establish  the  maiden's 
innocence,  contributed  no  little  to  render  her  milder. 

"  If  the  maiden  is  really  innocent,"  she  at  last  pro- 
mised the  director,  "  and  is  set  free  by  the  duke.  I 
will  no  longer  oppose  William's  union  with  her." 

Some  days  after  the  interview  with  Anna,  he  was 
at  the  director's,  with  the  lawyer  he  had  chosen  to 
prosecute  the  case,  where  they  had  met  to  confer  about 
the  most  suitable  measures  to  be  taken  to  prosecute 
further  researches.  After  they  had  talked  a  long  time 
together,  the  lawyer  was  called  out  upon  some 
pressing  business,  and  the  director  left  the  room  for  a 
little  while.  William  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
he  went  into  the  nursery  to  see  his  little  friends.  As 
he  came  in,  the  youngest  son  of  the  director  asked  his 
bister,  who  was  older  than  himself,  to  tell  hirn  a 
story. 

«*  Do  tell  him  one,  Emma,"  said  William,  with  a 
smile  ;   "  I,  too,  like  to  hear  pretty  stories." 


And  the  child  related  the  following : 

"  Many  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  in  an  old 
town  a  bishop,  who  was  a  pious,  benevolent  man. 
He  had  a  great  church,  with  a  high  tower,  from  which 
you  could  see  far,  far  around  the  country ;  and  a  poor- 
house.  And  the  bishop  used  to  go  up  on  the  top  of 
the  tower,  and  look  down  on  all  the  country  below 
him ;  and  when  he  saw  any  body  with  bad  clothes,  or 
a  beggar,  he  gave  them  new  clothes,  and  fed  the  beg- 
gar. All  the  people  who  had  no  sons  and  daughters 
to  work  for  them,  lived  in  his  poor-house,  and  the 
bishop  took  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  his  own  pa- 
rents, and  he  was  their  own  son.  But  the  bishop  had 
one  great  failing;  he  had  a  very  hasty  temper,  and 
did  many  a  thing  in  an  angry  moment,  of  which  he 
afterwards  repented  bitterly,  with  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  bishop  had  a  black  raven,  which  he  loved  very 
much;  and  the  raven  could  talk,  and  said,  every 
morning,  <  Good  morning,-  my  lord  bishop,'  and  every 
evening,  he  said,  <  Good  night,  my  lord  bishop.'  And 
the  bishop  had  also  a  young  page,  whom  he  loved 
better  than  the  polite  raven ;  he  was  the  son  of  his 
best  friend,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  battle  in  the  east. 
The  bishop  entrusted  to  his  care  all  his  golden  chains, 
and  rings,  and  precious  stones.  Once  he  commanded 
the  page  to  take  out  all  these  precious  things,  and 
clean  them.  When  the  page  brought  them  back  to 
lock  them  up  in  the  great  chest,  where  they  belonged, 
the  bishop  said,  <  What  have  you  done  with  my  most 
beautiful  ring,  Lewis  ?  the  one  which  the  emperor,  on 
his  death-bed,  gave  me  V  But  the  ring  was  not  to  be 
found.  <  Miserable  wretch,  you  have  stolen  it,'  cried 
the  bishop,  (  and  you  shall  pay  for  it  with  your  life  !' 
and  he  called  his  halberdier,  and  commanded  him  to 
cut  off  the  thief  s  head.  In  spite  of  the  lamentations 
of  the  page,  and  his  protestations  of  innocence,  and 
his  prayers  for  his  young  life,  the  halberdier  seized 
him  and  cut  off  his  head.  The  next  morning,  when 
the  bishop  went  up  to  his  tower  with  his  raven,  the 
raven  suddenly  left  his  side  and  flew  upon  the  roof  of 
the  tower.  The  bishop  looked  after  him  with  sur- 
prise. High  above  him  the  raven  alighted,  and 
searched  for  something  among  the  tiles,  and  at  last 
picked  up  something,  shining,  with  his  bill.  The 
bishop  recognized  the  ring,  on  account  of  which  he 
had  taken  the  page's  young  life  ;  the  raven  had  stolen 
it  and  hid  it  in  the  roof.  Then  the  bishop  grew  pale, 
as  if  a  hundred  voices  cried  in  his  ear,  <  murder !'  " 

William  listened  no  longer — from  the  mouth  of  the 
child  he  had  learned  a  way  in  which  Anna's  inno- 
cence might  possibly  be  shown.  It  might  be  with 
her  even  as  it  was  with  the  page  of  the  impetuous 
bishop.  It  had  never  been  stated  that  she  had  given 
up  the  ducat  which  she  had  been  accused  of  having 
stolen. 

The  night  was  spent  by  William  in  reflection. 
When  the  day  dawned,  he  went,  as  quickly  as  horses 
could  carry  him,  to  the  village  where  lived  the  farmer 
in  whose  house  so  much  shameful  suspicion  had  fal- 
len upon  Anna's  head.  The  calmness,  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  business  man  assisted  the  zeal  of  the  lover. 
Above  all  he  thought  it  essential  to  examine  the  child 
to  whose  unguarded  expressions  he  was  disposed  to 
give  much  importance.  He  stopped  the  carriage  be- 
fore the  school-house,  and  held  a  long  conversation 
with  the  teacher.     As  soon  as  the  school  was  called 
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after  dinner,  the  schoolmaster  called   up  before   him 
little  August,  the  youngest  son  of  the  farmer. 

«  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  what  did  your  father  give 
you  on  your  last  birth-day." 

"  A  bright  ducat,  which  Anna  stole  from  me," 
answered  the  boy. 

»  And  your  mother?" 

"  Two  doves,"  continued  the  child ;  "  they  sat  in  the 
dove-cote  above  our  house.  I  played  all  day  with 
the  doves,  and  when  it  was  almost  evening,  I  went 
down  and  brought  my  bright  ducat  up,  and  showed  it 
to  the  doves.  But  at  bed-time  I  could  n't  find  my  du- 
cat, and  I  cried  very  much.  Mother  and  father  said 
directly  that  the  wicked  Anna  had  stolen  it.  The  du- 
cat was  so  bright  and  beautiful ;  there  was  upon  it  a 
knight  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  the  year  of 
the  ducat  was  1826,  and  my  father  said,  »  Sec,  August, 
the  ducat  is  just  as  old  as  you  arc'  Mother  and 
father  sent  off,  at  once,  for  my  uncle,  the  assessor,  and 
told  him  that  Anna  had  stolen  my  ducat.  Uncle  pro- 
mised mother  that  she  should  go  to  the  work-house  for 
it,  and  she  is  there  now." 

William  had  written  down  the  boy's  story,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  schoolmaster,  he  went  to  the 
magistrate,  who  had  tried  Anna  and  passed  sentence 
upon  her.  He  showed  how  wantonly  he  and  the 
assessor  had  acted.  The  magistrate  seemed  disposed 
to  answer  haughtily. 

"I  am  Commissary  Bitter,"  said  William,  reso- 
lutely ;  "  the  maiden  whom  you  have  so  maltreated, 
and  whom  I  am  firmly  convinced  is  innocent,  is  my 
betrothed.  The  story  of  the  boy  I  shall  place  to- 
morrow before  his  highness,  the  duke,  and  I  shall  also 
inform  him  that  you  refuse  to  grant  me  a  search 
warrant,  in  order  that  I  may  make  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  ducat,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  stolen,  may  not  have  been  lost  by  the  child." 

"  I  am  ready  to  give  you  the  search  warrant,"  re- 
plied the  magistrate,  confusedly. 

They  hastened  to  the  farmer's  house,  and  went  up 
immediately  into  the  dove-cote.  Never  did  a  more 
fervent   prayer   go   up   to    heaven    than  that  which 


rose  from  Willianvs  breast,  that  the  innocence  of  his 
beloved  one  might  now  become  apparent.  He 
searched  long,  and  tore  up  so  hastily  the  flooring  of 
the  little  cote,  that  his  hands  were  wounded  by  tat 
splinters  and  nails,  and  the  blood  ran  freely  from 
them.  At  last  he  saw  something  glittering  in  a  cor- 
ner, under  the  boards. 

"  Here,  here,  magistrate." 

The  magistrate  stooped. 

»  It  is  a  ducat." 

William  tore  the  piece  of  money  from   his  band. 

"  It  is  a  Dutch  ducat ;  here  is  an  armed  man,  sad 
here  the  date  1#26.  Take  the  affidavit  at  once.  My 
Anna  is  innocent;  her  innocence  is  clear  as  day. 
The  Lord  be  praised !" 


'  Gazette,  contained 
court    of   the  little 


The  next  number  of  the  S— — 
an  advertisement  of  the  superior 
kingdom,  to  the  effect  that  Anna  Neukamp,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  four  years  imprisonment  for  a 
petty  larceny,  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
which  she  was  accused,  and  that  the  proceeding 
against  her  had  been  altogether  illegal.  The  assessor 
and  magistrate  who  had  conducted  this  case,  as  en- 
tirely unworthy  to  fill  their  responsible  office,  bad 
been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
suit  for  damages  which  Anna  Neukamp  bad  a  right 
to  institute  against  them,  she  had  determined  not  Is 
prosecute  ;  and  such  generosity  on  the  part  of  one 
who  had  been  so  deeply  injured,  was  wormy  of  aD 
esteem. 


As  William  and  Anna  came  from  the  church  where 
they  had  just  been  united,  William's  mother  threw 
herself,  weeping,  into  Anna's  arms  : 

»  How  deeply  have  I  injured  you — can  I  hope  for 
pardon  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  more,  now,"  answered  Anna, 
"  except  that  I  can  call  the  noblest  and  most  faithful 
man  on  earth  mine,  and  that  you  are  his  mother." 

There  was  never  a  more  happy  marriage  than  that 
of  William  and  Anna. 


THE     RUIN'D     HEART. 


BY     MRS.     LYDIA    JANE     PIERSON 


There  is  a  noble  temple  which,  of  yore, 
Was  glorious  with  a  sumptuous  garniture 

Of  shining  tapestry,  embroider'd  o'er 
With  overhanging  magic  portraiture : 

All  lovely  and  exalted  things  of  earth, 
Each  bright  with  glory  streaming  from  on  high, 

Shifting  in  beauty,  as  the  volum'd  folds 
Were  mov'd  by  breezes  enrich 'd  with  melody. 

And  there  was  wreathing  np  for  evermore 
Pure  incense,  from  an  altar  of  bright  gold, 

Where  all  sweet  thoughts  assembled  to  adore 
And  touch  the  sacred  fire — with  bliss  untold. 

Then,  in  that  temple,  all  was  light  and  joy ; 
And  melody  and  beauty  mingled  there ; — 


Now  come  and  look.    How  dark — how  desolate- 
How  cold — how  voiceless — all  its  chambers  are  I 

Long  since,  the  bitter  waters  of  despair 
Quench'd  out  the  fire  upon  that  altar  stone ; 

And  Mourning  spread  her  pall  of  midnight  there, 
And  Music  died,  in  one  low,  quivering  moan. 

Yet  oft  at  midnight,  to  the  bolted  door, 
Sweet,  pensive  groups,  of  spirit  memories  come, 

The  dear,  familiar  faces,  shadow'd  o'er 
With  tender  sadness  by  the  twilight  gloom. 

They  linger  sadly  round  the  ruin'd  place, 
And  plead  for  entrance  with  a  low,  sweet  tone;— 

But  that  clos'd  portal  opens  never  more, 
And  Echo  answers-— I  am  here  aloue ! 


THE    WIDOWED    MOTHERS 


BY      MISS      S.      A  .      BUNT. 
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«  Ah  !  hash  thee  to  slumber,  my  darling,  and 
heaven  bless  thy  sleep  !"  almost  iuaudibly  murmured 
a  weeping  mother,  as  she  bowed  her  face  over  her 
youngest  treasure,  and  softly  kissed  the  infant  brow, 
which  was  half  hid  by  the  silken  curls  that  caressed 
it ;  as  she  did  so,  a  smile  played  dreamily  over  the 
features  of  the  cherub  slumberer,  and  even  through 
her  tears,  the  fond  mother  smiled  also ;  but  a  sigh 
followed,  and  turning  away  from  the  little  crib,  she 
sought  a  seat  by  the  window,  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  yielded  to  the  feelings  that  oppressed  her. 
A  boy  of  eight  years  hastened  to  her  side,  and  essayed 
with  his  feeble  power  to  give  some  comfort — twining 
his  arms  around  her  neck,  he  drooped  his  young  head 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  said,  with  childish  sym- 
pathy: 

"  Oh !  mother,  it  breaks  my  heart  too,  when  you 
cry.  I  do  n't  cry  because  I  am  hungry,  but  it  is  to  see 
you.  I  will  soon  be  a  man,  and  then  I'll  support  you 
and  Amy  both.  You  shan't  work  for  those  old,  mean 
shops,  where  they  do  n't  give  you  your  money,  when 
they  promise  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Freddy  !"  returned  his  mother.     A 
faint  smile  stole  over  her  countenance,  for  the  words 
of  her  affectionate  boy  bade  hope  wreathe  the  future 
with  a  garland  of  happiness.     His  tenderness,  although 
it  was   that  of  a  child,  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  her 
desponding  heart ;  it  gave  a  purer  and  more  cheerful 
turn  to  her  feelings,  and  chiding  herself  for  not  remem- 
bering  her  joys  amid  her  sorrows,  she  drew  little 
Frederick  more  closely  to  her  heart,  and  endeavored 
to  lessen   her  sadness,  by  telling  him  tales  which  he 
delighted  to  hear.     The  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  even- 
ing was  around  them;  the  church  bells  had  ceased 
their  harmonious  tolling ;  the  clear  beauty  of  the  fir- 
mament, and  the  quiet  influences  that  breathed  of  His 
parity,  whose  day  it  was,  awakened  in  the  mother's 
bosom  a  spirit  of  peace  and  trustfulness,  which  looked, 
for  a  brief  time,  beyond  the  clouds  now  lowering  over 
her  pathway.     Little  Frederick's  bed-time  came,  and 
his  mother  was  left  entirely  to  her  own  thoughts,  which 
took,     again  a  cast  of   deep   sadness,   although    they 
were    free  from  repining  or  bitterness.     Freddy  had 
gone  to  bed  supperless,  yet  without  complaint.     Mrs. 
Franklin  was  a  woman  of  refined  and  delicate  feel- 
ings, and    proud,  in  some  respects,  to  sensitiveness; 
she  had   -within  two  years  been  left  a  widow,  with 
none  to  care  for  her  orphans  but  herself;  left  alone  in 
a  strange   city,  whither  her  husband  had  removed  but 
a  few  months  before  his  death.     Yielding  to  necessity, 
she  sought  and  found  employment  in  plain  sewing,  at 
which    she  was  obliged  to  toil   from  daybreak  until 
midnight,  and  then  to  retire,  knowing  that  the  scanty 
pittance  thus  wearily  obtained,  was  insufficient  for  her 
wants.       The  day  before  that  on  which  our  story  opens, 
*he  had    been  unable  to  get  the  sum  due  her,  and  the 
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delay  had  brought  gaunt  poverty  before  her  shrinking 
sight  more  palpably  than  ever.  The  dawning  light  of 
a  Sabbath  morning,  which  steals  serenely  into  so  many 
hearts,  broke  over  the  care-worn  mother,  stirring  a 
throb  of  wild  anxiety.  Before  night  came,  the  last 
food  in  the  house  was  gone,  and  thoughts  of  begging 
darted  across  her  mind,  as  her  guileless  Amy  besought 
with  infant  importunity  for  bread  ;  but  pride  checked 
the  humbling  thought,  and  she  hushed  the  child  to 
sleep  amid  her  tears.  She  had  no  friends  to  appeal 
to, — the  only  persons  with  whom  she  was  acquainted, 
were  the  family  in  the  house,  part  of  which  she  occu- 
pied. But  so  ungracious  were  the  salutations,  which 
she,  "  the  poor  widow,  in  the  third  story,"  received, 
when  her  rent  was  not  promptly  paid,  that  she  dreaded 
to  ask  favors  in  that  quarter.  Thanking  heaven  for 
the  oblivion  of  sleep,  she  sought  her  pillow.  On  the 
next  morning  she  raised  her  weary  head,  with  the 
strong  determination  of  doing  all  she  might  to  save 
herself  and  her  helpless  children  from  famine.  Her 
natural  independence  would  have  impelled  her  almost 
to  starve  herself,  before  bending  her  head  in  thankful 
meekness  to  self-exulting  charity  givers  ;  but  there 
were  those  depending  upon  her,  whose  lives  were  far 
dearer  than  her  own,  and  she  dared  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  that  deep  pride,  which  circumstances  revealed 
to  her  in  a  stronger  light  than  she  had  ever  dreamed, 
of, — it  seemed  to  live  in  the  very  centre  of  her  being, 
one  powerful  feeling,  which  only  love  for  her  children 
could  cope  with.  Long  and  earnestly  she  prayed  for 
strength  from  the  Giver  of  All ;  mournfully  her  yearn- 
ing gaze  dwelt  upon  the  innocent  countenances  of  her 
sleeping  children,  and  yet  more  than  an  hour  went  by, 
before  the  struggle  in  her  mind  would  allow  her  to 
appeal  to  the  family  of  her  landlord  for  aid.  At  length 
Frederick  awoke,  and  Amy  opened  her  soft  bright 
eyes,  and  asked  in  her  musical,  childish  accents,  for 
"  breakfast" 

"  Yes,  love  !"  briefly  replied  the  anxious  mother, 
half  turning  away  her  face,  as  she  received  the  glad 
caress  of  the  happy  child.  Leaving  the  children,  she 
hastened  down  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
much-dreaded  Mrs.  Brooks. 

«'  Ah  !  Mrs.  Franklin,  walk  in,"  said  the  lady,  in 
a  civil  tone,  as  she  opened  the  door.  "  Children 
well  ?"  she  continued,  after  looking  a  moment  in  the 
face  of  her  visitor,  which  too  plainly  betrayed  her 
anxiety. 

» Pretty  well !"  was  the  answer;  then  with  appa- 
rent composure  was  added,  "  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you,  Mrs.  Brooks." 

Here  the  lady  addressed  hemmed,  and  called  ber 
little  Tobias  up  to  her,  to  tie  his  apron  string;  he 
twitched,  because  he  said  "  ma  near  about  choked  his 
neck  off."  Ma  then  boxed  his  ears,  and  got  him  cry- 
ing, which  gave   her  ample  scope   for  scolding  and 
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shaking  him,  and  running  over  the  catalogue  of  her 
cares  and  trials. 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Franklin,"  she  said,  turning  towards 
her  again,  "  there  is  no  one  knows  what  I  have  to  go 
through  with'  every  day  of  my  life, — I  sometimes  think 
1  shall  go  raving  distracted  ;  it  is  a  miracle  that  I  've 
kept  my  senses  as  long  as  I  have.  It  was  only  yester- 
day that  Stephen  cut  his  hand  dreadfully,  and  we  had 
to  have  the  doctor  to  dress  it,  for  I  was  so  nervous  I 
could  nt  look  at  it,  without  screaming  right  out, — and 
last  week  Tobias  stept  his  little  foot  into  a  sauce-pan 
of  hot  water ;  Martha  was  holding  some  candy  up 
high,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  it.  All  these  things  I 
have  to  attend  to,  and  there  is  hardly  a  minute  of  my 
life,  that  I  can  call  my  own.  It  wears  me  out !  I 
suppose  people  think  because  Mr.  Brooks  is  getting 
along  very  well  in  his  business,  and  we  own  this 
house,  that  we  are  quite  rich ,  but  a  large  family  like 
ours,  has  a  thousand  expenses,  that  a  small  family  like 
yours  can  know  nothing  about  I  often  envy  you 
your  tranquillity !" 

«  Every  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness !"  answered 
Mrs.  Franklin,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  have  no  one  to  share 
my  cares  with  roe — to  provide  for  my  wants,  and  give 
my  children  bread,  or  to — " 

»  Oh  !  as  for  that,'*  interrupted  Mrs.  Brooks,  "  there 
is  not  much  in  that ;  for  if  a  person  has  any  energy, 
there  is  no  danger  but  what  a  comfortable  living  may 
be  made  in  a  city  like  this.  I  know  very  well,  that 
if  I  was  left  a  widow,  I  could  get  along  jost  as  well  as 
I  do  now.  I  often  tell  Mr.  Brooks  that  he  would 
have  been  wealthy  years  ago,  if  he  had  my  manage- 
ment. Now,  you  see  if  Mr.  Brooks  should  die — (dear, 
it  would  kill  me,  I  know,) — but  then,  just  supposing  he 
should,  why,  I  would  let  out  a  good  many  more  rooms 
in  this  house,  and  would  make  money,  besides  getting 
my  own  rent  clear — I  could  manage  in  a  thousand 
ways,  but  he  must  always  go  in  the  beaten  track ; 
well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right ;  there  are  few  men  like 
Mr.  Brooks,  I  never  saw  any  thing  to  complain  of  in 
him,  in  my  life,  and  we  've  been  married  thirteen  years 
next  March !" 

« If  such  is  the  case,  you  are  an  uncommonly  for- 
tunate woman,"  replied  Mrs.  Franklin,  who  had  list- 
ened, attentively,  to  this  long  string  of  absurd  remarks. 
She  felt  the  disposition  to  look  steadily  and  incredu- 
lously in  the  eyes  of  her  contradictory  landlady,  but 
she  only  smiled  slightly  and  politely,  for  she 
remembered  that  the  dependent  may  hardly  dare  to 
be  frank,  even  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances, 
with  those  who  may,  or  may  not,  raise  them  from 
want.  "  I  have  not  yet  done  my  errand,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause.  "  I  was  disappointed  on  Saturday 
in  getting  the  money  which  was  due  me,  and  it  has 
caused  me  great  inconvenience.  Can  you  lend  me  a 
few  shillings  until  this  afternoon  ?" 

«  Oh,  dear  !  Mrs.  Franklin,  you  have  come  to  the 
wrong  one  for  money.  I  hav  n't  got  any  change  in  the 
house ;  I  should  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can  't  do  it." 

The  heart  of  the  wretched  widow  seemed  ready 
to  break,  at  the  cold,  decided  tone,  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken.  Crushing  her  pride,  as  she 
thought  of  her  hungry  children,  she  exclaimed,  in  an 
agitated  manner. 

«  Oh  !  Mrs.  Brooks,  do  not  deny  me  this  kindness; 
I  will  repay  you  this  afternoon !" 


<<  How  can  I  give  yon  money,  if  I  hav  n't  got  aay 
in  the  house  ?"  sharply  inquired  Mrs.  Brooks. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  a  trifle  that  you  have 
overlooked,"  suggested  poor  Mrs.  Franklin,  ready  to 
sink  at  her  humbling  position.  Her  tears  could  so 
longer  bo  restrained,  and,  before  she  was  aware  of  k. 
they  rolled  over  her  cheek. 

This  appeared  to  touch  the  little  feeling  possesses1 
by  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  simply  saying,  "  I'll  see  !"  she 
went  to  her  bureau,  and  returned  with  a  solitary  six- 
pence, declaring  that  she  had  no  other  change.  It 
was  accepted  in  silence  ;  thanks  would  have  choked 
the  unhappy  suppliant,  who,  in  vain,  tried  to  force 
down  the  bitter,  galled  feelings,  which  had  burst  mm 
life  during  her  interview  with  her  harsh-minded  neigh- 
bor. She  quilted  Mrs.  Brook's  apartment,  and  hastily 
ascended  one  flight  of  stairs ;  then,  unable  to  con- 
trol ber  agitation,  she  sank  down  upon  the  lowest  step 
of  the  next  flight,  and  sobbed  passionately. 

"  Ob,  my  God  !  why  am  I  brought  to  this  ?"  she 
uttered.  "Is  all  this ' suffering  necessary  to  sobdse 
the  pride  of  this  chafed  heart?  Do  I  need  sacs 
severe  trials?  Must  I  see  my  children  starving? 
It  is  more  than  I  can  bear, — if  all  were  heaped  upon 
my  own  head,  I  could  bow  to  the  chastener  ;  but  net 
now — not  now  !  I  cannot  bear  it.  Why  should  my 
lot  be  so  much  more  wretched  than  others  ?  Wkj 
should  it  be  ?"  The  last  sentence  was  spoken  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  excited  feeling — with  all  the  agony 
of  a  conscientious  heart,  when  restless  murmuring! 
against  Providence  burst  suddenly  from  rL  Then, 
alarmed  at  her  utter  want  of  resignation,  she  im- 
plored :  "  Oh,  Father !  save  me  from  myself!**  A 
calm  came  down  from  heaven  in  answer  to  that  peti- 
tion— a  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon  the  gloom,  and  a 
spirit  of  thankfulness  arose  in  her  troubled  bosom, 
that  there  was  an  Almighty  arm  upon  which  she 
might  trustfully  repose  amid  the  most  bewildering 
griefs.  Composed  by  an  humble  resignation,  she 
dried  her  tears,  and  endeavored  to  smooth  her 
brow,  that  it  might  not  reveal  to  Freddy  a  tale  of 
ness.  When  she  entered  the  apartment,  to  which 
could  give  the  sheltering  name  of  home,  she 
pared  its  affectionate  peace  with  the  noisy  spirit  of 
harshness  which  disturbed,  continually,  the  quiet  of 
Mrs.  Brook's  family.  She  sank  in  a  chair,  and  Assy, 
laughingly,  clambered  in  her  lap,  to  indulge  in  the 
playful  caresses  which  Mrs.  Franklin  had  so  little 
time  to  encourage ;  the  gay  triumph  in  her  roguish 
eyes,  told  very  plainly  that  the  dimpled  hands  she 
pressed  upon  her  mother's  shoulders,  were  intended 
to  hold  her  prisoner  as  long  as  possible  away  from 
her  work. 

<<  I  guess  Amy  is  n't  very  hungry,  or  she  'd  be 
thinking  whether  mother  had  got  any  money  for  our 
breakfast,"  said  Frederick,  modestly,  by  way  of 
gearing  his  wants  to  his  mother's  notice. 

'<  Run  to  the  baker's,  Freddy,"  replied  his 
with  a  compassionate  smile,  as  she  handed  him  her 
tiny  silver  treasure. 

Away  he  went,  with  a  «  huzza,'  and  a  step  as 
bounding  as  if  his  sixpence  would  buy  all  New  York. 
Mrs.  Franklin's  eyes  followed  him  with  a  beaming 
glance  of  satisfaction : 

«  My  children  do  not  really  suffer,"  she  thought ; 
they  are   far    happier    than    the  unfortunate  little 
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Brooks'.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  much  towards 
showing  them  the  way  to  heaven.  Perhaps  these 
very  trials  so  discipline  my  rebellious  spirit,  as  to 
make  me  infinitely  more  useful  to  their  young  souls. 
Why,  then,  should  I  repine,  if  present  care  may  en* 
hance,  in  a  measureless  degree,  the  happiness  of  us 
all  in  a  future  world?  Much  of  my  suffering  pro- 
ceeds from  a  want  of  true  faith  in  the  doings  of 
Providence.  I  fear,  lest  I  shall  be  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  my  present  lot,  that  I  shall  sink  under  the 
slow,  daily,  corroding  care,  which  oftener  saps  the 
lite  of  the  strongest  heart,  than  trials  which  appear  a 
thousand-fold  greater.  But  the  wind  is  ever  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  I  must  only  scrutinize  my 
constant  motives  of  action  severely,  and  do  all  that 
seems  to  lie  in  my  power,  leaving  the  rest  to  Him 
who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  Let  me  try  only 
to  be  resigned  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  future 
will  be  stript  of  its  dark  coloring." 

This  healthy  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Freddy,  who,  in  high  glee,  swung  his 
loaf  of  bread  around  by  the  corners  of  the  napkin 
that  enveloped  it.  When  the  meagre  breakfast  of 
bread  and  water  was  over,  Mrs.  Franklin  applied  her- 
self diligently  to  her  sewing,  and  her  busy  fingers 
were  typical  of  her  thoughts.  As  she  lifted  her  fail- 
ing heart  upward,  it  grew  strong  in  submission  to  the 
will  of  heaven.  Thus  weeks,  and  months,  and  even 
years,  went  on,  and,  as  time  wrote  its  tracery  upon  her 
soul,  there  might  be  seeu,  instead  of  a  corroded  and 
weakened  spirit,  a  strengthened  and  trustful  one.  She 
had  never  found  her  burden  more  than  she  could  bear, 
for  her  faith  increased  until  it  was  unwavering,  and,  in 
her  greatest  emergencies,  a  watchful  Providence  was 
ever  near  to  save  from  absolute  despair. 

The  children  grew  up,  and  Frederick  repaid,  by 
his  labors,  the  devotion  of  her  who  had  wept  and 
toiled  with  an  aching  bosom  over  his  infant  years. 
Amy,  now  a  lovely  girl,  was  the  sharer  of  her  cares, 
and  happiness  and  contentment  smiled  beneath  the 
■till  humble  roof  that  claimed  them.  But  the  content 
there  was  not  that  which  springs  from  outward  things  ; 
it  was  far  above  it,  and,  therefore,  when  aught  dis- 
turbed its  even  flow,  there  was  still  a  preserving 
principle,  which  gave  power  to  bring  back  the  peace 
that  had  flown  for  a  time. 

It  was  not  so  with  our  friend  Mrs.  Brooks.  Her 
supposition  that  she  might  be  left  a  widow  was 
realized,  and  to  her  great  mortification  she  discovered 
that  her  management  was  not  skilful  enough  to  take 
the  place  of  her  husband's,  and  that  her  energetic 
plans  failed.  Her  children  had  been  too  badly 
trained,  to  agree  always  with  their  mother  in  opinion ; 
Stephen  and  Tobias  preferred  to  stand  on  corners  of 
the  street,  devoting  their  attention  to  a  cigar  and  a 
coarse  companion,  instead  of  business.  Martha  would 
not  work  for  her  living,  when  her  idle  brothers  lived 
at  their  ease,  upon  the  little  property  left  by  Mr. 
Brooks.  Poverty  frowned  upon  them  in  the  distance, 
then  gradually  approached,  and  her  unhappy  situation 
sunk  with  the  gloom  of  death'  upon  the  worn  feelings 
of  Mrs.  Brooks.  Her  little  all  was  soon  wasted, 
through  the  heedlessness  of  her  children.  One  cold, 
bitter  morning  in  January,  she  hastily  threw  on  her 
bonnet  and  cloak,  and  sought  the  residence  of  her 
former  tenant,  Mrs.  Franklin,  who  still  lived  in  the 


same  neighborhood.  With  a  hesitating  hand  she  rang 
the  bell  that  was  to  usher  her  into  the  presence  of 
one  whom  she  had  so  coldly  regarded,  when  their  po- 
sitions in  life  were  different.  She  was  shown  into  a 
room  where  Mrs.  Franklin  and  her  daughter  were 
seated ;  the  latter  was  engaged  over  a  drawing,  but 
upon  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Brooks  she  instantly  arose, 
and  welcomed  her  with  a  most  gentle  smile, — for  she 
saw  traces  of  sorrow  and  tears  upon  the  countenance 
where  she  had  so  often  beheld  marks  of  angry  pas- 
sion. Mrs.  Franklin  was  easy  and  polite,  but  some- 
what less  cordial  in  her  manner.  After  the  usual 
inquiries  of  old  acquaintances,  Mrs.  Brooks  said,  with 
an  evident  effort,  and  changing  color, 

"  I  have  called,  Mrs.  Franklin,  to  see  if  you  would 
take  my  daughter  to  learn  the  various  kinds  of  sewing 
you  do, — she  could  then  obtain  work  at  a  large  fancy- 
store,  where  we  are  acquainted.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  how  we  have  become  reduced  ?" 

The  poor  woman  here  burst  into  a  passionate  flood 
of  tears.  Amy's  eyes  filled  to  the  brim,  and  she  cast 
an  imploring  glance  at  her  mother,  who  looked  down 
in  thoughtful  silence.  There  was  a  straggle  in  her 
mind;  the  past  came  vividly  before  her,  and  for  a 
time  pride  triumphed  over  gentler  emotions ;  but  the 
true  and  more  constant  spirit  that  pervaded  her  nature, 
again  asserted  its  sway.  She  feared  that  Martha 
was  not  a  fit  companion  for  her  noble  Amy,  but  she 
also  felt  that  the  power  to  benefit  the  wild,  untrained 
girl,  was  hers ;  and  where  one  person  is  made  better, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  the  influence  should  be  ex- 
tended. By  making  it  her  daughter's  ambition  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  character  of  poor  Martha,  she  would 
destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  the  bad  influence  which 
the  latter  might  have.  The  two  young  girls  would 
not  be  constantly  associated ;  for  Amy,  who  had  with 
great  industry  cultivated  a  fine  taste,  was  occupied 
every  afternoon  in  teaching  drawing  and  painting  in 
several  schools.  Mrs.  Brooks  had  sufficient  time  to 
dry  her  tears,  while  Mrs.  Franklin  was  busy  revolving 
her  proposition  in  her  mind.  The  anxious,  warm- 
hearted Amy,  understood  her  mother's  countenance 
well  enough  to  be  assured  that  a  favorable  answer 
was  coming,  and  she  felt  perfectly  content  when  Mrs. 
Franklin  said,  slowly, 

"  Well,  if  your  daughter  desires  it,  I  am  willing  to 
try  her  awhile.  Whether  she  succeeds,  must  depend 
upon  her  own  efforts ; — I  would  rather  not  take  her, 
but  I  have  long  known  that  poverty  and  widowhood 
united,  call  for  kindness  from  friends.  If  it  will 
oblige  you,  let  her  come  as  soon  as  you  think 
best." 

Mrs.  Brooks  crimsoned  to  the  forehead,  as  she 
almost  inarticulately  expressed  her  thanks ;  a  vague 
feeling  that  her  own  nature  was  far  less  kind,  hum- 
bled and  softened  her — a  faint  desire  to  merit  the  ten- 
der look  of  sympathy  which  Amy  bestowed,  found 
place  in  her  heart.  She  arose  hastily,  and  after  bid- 
ding Mrs.  Franklin  adieu,  wrung  the  hand  of  the  fair 
girl,  who  cordially  held  out  hers,  and  whispered  her 
to  present  her  regards  to  Martha.  The  next  trial 
which  awaited  Mrs.  Brooks,  was  to  get  her  daughter 
to  accept  the  situation  provided  for  her ;  this  was  no 
easy  task,  for  the  young  lady  was  extremely  self- 
willed.  After  her  mother  had  expatiated  very  elo- 
quently upon  the  good  qualities  of  Mrs.  Franklin  and 
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Amy,  and  the  neat,  cheerful  appearance  of  their  little 
home,  Martha  impatiently  exclaimed, 

«  Do  tell  me  the  pith  of  the  matter  ? — what  took 
you  there  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  know  that  we  are  going  to 
ruin  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  unless  something  is  done 
for  our  support,  we  shall  starve,  some  of  these  days." 

«  Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  that  every  day  for  a  year. 
I  suppose  you  want  me  to  go  out  and  drudge  to  keep 
the  boys  in  idleness — but  no,  indeed  !  I  am  all  ready 
to  go  to  ruin,  if  I  have  got  to  do  that.  It  is  their 
place  to  support  us,  and  I  will  not  reverse  it,  no  mat- 
ter what  comes.  Let  things  come  to  the  very  worst 
pass ;  then,  if  they  find  out  that  I  am  obstinate,  they 
will  get  into  some  business." 

"  They  will  never  take  care  of  us !"  answered 
Mrs.  Brooks,  bursting  into  tears.  "O,  Martha!  you 
are  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  I  can  place  any 
dependence  upon, — do  n't  be  so  hard  hearted  !  If  we 
do  not  befriend  each  other  in  our  afflictions,  who  will 
feel  an  interest  in  us  ?" 

The  young  girl  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and 
the  fire  that  glowed  in  her  determined  eye  faded  away 
before  a  mist  of  tears, — she  was  not  really  bad  at 
heart,  but  she  held  out  against  her  mother's  persua- 
sions, as  she  would  have  done  against  those  of  any 
other  person  who  advised  a  course  of  which  she  did 
not  approve.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
soft  interchanges  of  affection,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Brooks  had  so  little  power  over  a  firm 
nature  like  Martha's.  But  she  had,  at  last,  touched 
the  right  chord,  and  her  brief  expression  of  confidence 
in  her  daughter  gained  her  point.  The  next  day 
Martha  Brooks  and  Amy  Franklin  were  seated  side 
by  8ide}  their  fingers  and  tongues  alike  busy.  Martha 
melted  beneath  the  frank  and  friendly  sweetness  of 
her  companion,  and  her  heart  filled  with  unaccustomed 
joy,  at  the  thought  of  being  cared  for  by  one  so  good 
and  lovely. 

When  evening  began  to  close  in,  she  felt  a  positive 
reluctance  to  quit  her  new  quarters,  and  found  it 
required  an  effort  to  start  home.  It  smoothed  the 
anxious  brow  of  her  mother  to  hear  a  relation  of  all 
that  had  passed.  Martha  dwelt,  with  a  mingling  of 
admiration  and  sadness,  upon  the  pleasure  the  return 
of  Frederick  from  his  business  seemed  to  give.  His 
warm,  respectful  tenderness  to  his  mother ;  his  fond- 
ness for  Amy ;  and  the  confiding  affection  with  which 
it  was  returned  on  her  part ;  how  different  was  it 
from  the  blustering  deportment  of  Stephen  and 
Tobias ! 

"  Ah,  mother !"  sadly  exclaimed  the  young  girl, 
"  why  are  we  so  different  ?  I  never  could  become 
like  Amy  if  I  should  try  a  thousand  years, — and  yet, 
when  I  was  there,  I  felt  as  gentle  and  kind  as  if  I  had 
been  brought  up  as  well  as — " 

Martha  paused  and  reddened.  She  knew  that  her 
miserable  education  had  been  but  little  calculated  to 
curb  wrong  impulses,  and  to  mould  her  character  so 
that  she  might  have  been  worthy  the  regard  of  the 
gentle  and  good.  Mrs.  Brooks  keenly  felt  the  half- 
uttered  reproach.  With  more  mildness  than  usual, 
she  replied, — 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  to  do  well." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But,  the  later,  the  more  difficult. 
If  I  should  lire  at  Mrs.  Franklin's   altogether,  I  am 


sure  I  would  change  rapidly  for  the  better.  Bel. 
mother,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,"  MartLi 
continued,  as  she  noticed  her  mother's  face  grow 
pale. 

"  You  would  be  glad  to  leave  me,  then?  I  never 
thought  to  see  myself  of  so  little  interest  to  my  chil- 
dren.    I  have  no  earthly  joy  amid  all  my  sorrows." 

"  Do  n't  think  so,  mother  1"  returned  Martha, 
touched  with  feeling,  as,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
she  pressed  a  warm  kiss  upon  her  parent's  cheek. 
Then  she  blushed  at  her  unaccustomed  display  ef 
affection,  and,  turning  away  in  a  fluttered  roansrr. 
caught  up  a  broom  and  began  to  sweep,  to  dispel  the 
choking  in  her  throat.  The  mother's  tears  fell  faster. 
and,  as  the  busy  sweeper  threw  a  furtive  glance  upon 
her,  the  softened  gaze  that  was  rivetted  on  her  face 
stirred  a  resolve  in  her  heart  to  make  herself  worthy 
of  being  loved. 

The  next  day  Martha  prepared,  with  alacrity,  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Franklin's.  Amy  welcomed  her  smiling!? - 
and,  throughout  the  day,  the  golden  chain  of  gentle- 
ness was  woven  around  the  feelings  of  the  yourc: 
seamstress.  She  was  at  once  firm  in  disposition,  and 
strongly  influenced  by  those  who  won  her  confidence , 
quick  in  perception,  and  apt  to  be  swayed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  her  affections  and  antipathies.  The  few 
months  passed  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Franklin  made 
the  beginning  of  a  permanent  change  of  character, 
the  purity  and  softness  of  Amy  were  stronger,  in 
their  restraining  power,  than  a  hand  of  iron.  TW 
kind  and  consistent,  but  unobtrusive  advice  of  Mrs. 
Franklin,  was  not  without  its  effect. 

"  It  is  no  effort  to  be  what  I  ought  to  be,  here.' 
thought  poor  Martha,  as  she  bent  over  her  sewing, 
one  afternoon,  in  deep  thought ;  it  was  the  last  she 
was  to  spend  at  Mrs.  Franklin's.  <<  But  my  trials 
commence  when  I  go  home ;  it  is  like  leaving  heaven 
for  earth.  At  home  I  meet  with  temptations  con- 
tinually ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  restrain  angry  feelingv 
when  I  see  my  brothers  ready  to  deprive  us  of  our 
little  comforts,  without  a  shadow  of  thought  or  feeling. 
And  yet  Tobias  is  kinder  to  me  now  than  he  used  to 
be — "  she  mused,  as  a  faint  hope  of  his  reform 
checked  the  tear  that  started  in  her  eye.  "  Oh,  if  I 
might  but  be  the  instrument  to  save  him  !  This  shall 
be  my  perpetual  effort  and  prayer — to  this  I  will  de- 
vote myself,  yet,  so  unobtrusively,  that  he  shall  not 
dream  of  my  design.  Why  may  not  a  kindly  charm 
be  thrown  around  our  home,  as  well  as  that  of  others? 
Mother  is  far  gentler  than  she  used  to  be,  and  I 
will  try  to  be  patient  and  cheerful !" 

It  was,  indeed,  like  going  from  heaven  to  earth  to 
leave  the  happy  house  of  Mrs.  Franklin  for  her  own, 
but,  rightly  considering  that  a  broad  field  of  duty  lay 
before  her,  Martha  met  her  daily  trials  with  the  strong 
and  uncomplaining  firmness  of  a  devoted  woman. 
And  she  reaped  the  reward  of  her  self-sacrificing 
labors,  for,  after  many  discouragements,  she  lived 
to  see  her  brothers  changed  entirely,  and  become 
industrious,  useful,  and  respected  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

Both  Martha  and  Amy  were  married  in  good  time 
to  worthy  men.  The  young  men,  too,  took  to  them- 
selves helpmates ;  but  the  two  widows,  satisfied  and 
happy  with  the  attentions  of  their  children,  never 
changed  their  condition. 


THE    DYING    NIGHTINGALE. 


BT     T  .     H.     CHIVIES,     M 


"  Oh  !  miserable  me !"— Caldxbok. 


Bisds  of  the  wilderness ! 

Ye  woodland  choristers  of  many  dyes ! 
Wuke  ye  not  in  the  night  at  my  distress, 

Poured  forth  more  deep  than  all  your  melodies? 
How  can  ye  sleep  beneath  the  boundless  sea 
Of  my  soul's  grief  poured  forth  in  melody  ? 


Oh !  why  was  it  my  fate 
To  find,  for  my  impassioned  soul,  relief 
Only  by  pouring  out  disconsolate 

Andjbitter  strains,  to  ease  my  heart's  deep  grief? 
For,  as  the  streams  of  their  rough  shoals  complain, 
Bo  does  my  heart  of  grief  in  this  sad  strain ! 


Why  was  to  my  heart  given 
A  more  impassioned  fulness  than  to  thine  ? 
Why  should  it  be  by  its  own  richness  riven — 

Doomed,  by  its  own  sweet  eloquence,  to  pine- 
Distracting  thus  the  silence  of  the  night 
With  its  deep,  fiery,  mournful  undelight? 


Where  is  the  friend  to  grant 
Requital  for  my  grief  in  this  deep  strain? 
Some  faithful  friend  to  share  in  my  complaint, 

And  half-partake  with  me  its  bitter  pain  ? 
Mute  is  my  mate— though  drowned  beneath  the  flood 
Of  my  soul's  grief  poured  forth  in  solitude  ! 


Night  is  the  time  for  sleep- 
By  day-time  all  the  other  minstrels  sing — 
While,  for  its  own  deep  love,  my  heart  must  weep 

Itself  away,  in  song— as  with  the  spring 
Faileth  the  river-— that  it  cannot  find 
On*  mate,  on  earth,  for  its  earth-hating  mind ! 


Yes— mute  is  my  soul's  mate  !— 
She  cannot  sing  to  share  with  me  this  strain, 
Through  which  my  soul  tells  of  its  bitter  fate— 

Whose  doom,  in  this  dark  world,  is  to  complain • 
No,  she  is  silent — silent,  on  yon  bough, 
As  death  itself— mute  as  my  own  soul  now ! 


THE  FALLS  OF  THE  COHOES,  ON  THE  MOHAWK  RIVER. 


BT      JOSEPH      B.      BUTLU. 


Trx  sun's  red  globe  has  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

And  night's  dim  banner  waves  the  mountain  o'er ; 
Soft,  silver  light,  the  dancing  surges  lave, 

As  wafted  slow  they  kiss  the  sandy  shore. 
How  calm,  how  still— how  (let  me  say)  divine, 

Breaks  forth  on  me  and  man's  unhappy  race, 
Yon  floating  moon,  from  her  ethereal  shrine, 

Which  is  the  blue  infinity  of  space, 
Checking  the  rifted  branches  of  tho  trees, 

And  scattering  glory  on  yon  lofty  rock, 
That,  as  a  giant  basking  in  the  breeze, 

Braving  forever  Time's  all  wasting  shock. 
Luna  o'erpowers  the  stars  with  lucid  glory — 

Spangling  the  measureless  expanse  on  high, 
Where  the  broad  "  milky  way,"  with  gems  all  hoary, 

Looks  a  shining  pathway  in  the  sky ! 
Above— around— creation  seems  adoring, 

In  mute,  but  fervent  songs,  her  Maker's  praise. 
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With  the  great  Mohawk  flood,  I  now  hear  roaring, 

Leaping  forever  in  dread  glee  the  same ! 
Yon  gulf,  looks  as  eternity,  where  leaps 

The  mass  of  giddy  waters. — Bounding  through 
Yon  dreadful  chasm,  how  the  river  sweeps 

Down  the  steep  cliffs  all  hoary  to  the  view. 
O  heaven !  it  is  a  glorious  scene  to  see,— 

From  this  colossal  mountain  reared  in  air, 
Our  thoughts  as  wings  of  wild-born  eagles  free, 

Our  souls  unshackled  by  the  chains  of  care,— 
Nature  and  her  great  mysteries  spread  around, 

And  near,  the  Spirit  who  created  them — 
He  who  inhabits  space — who  sitteth  crowned 

With  everduring  glory's  diadem ! 
As  parent,  and  as  friend,  He  will  sustain 

Our  souls  through  life  and  all  its  wayward  road, 
And  when  Death  shall  the  fount  of  nature  drain, 

He  yet  will  prove  our  Father  and  our  God ! 
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THE    STAR    OF    FROG    VALLEY. 


BY      MART      M  O  E  TO  If 


In  a  comer  of  our  state,  bearing  the  euphonious 
title  of  Frog  Valley,  once  lived  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Little ;  but  the  eldst  daughter,  Miss  Sarah  Ann, 
or  Seraphina  Angeline,  was  no  little  personage.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Little,  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  and  Mrs.  Little, 
his  amiable  help-mate,  with  some  dozen  copies  of  the 
two,  and  to  the  little  brown  mansion  over  which  Mr. 
Little,  senior,  presided.  But  this  might  not  be  agree- 
able, for  Mias  Seraphina  always  avoided  such  intro- 
ductions when  she  could  do  so,  cleverly,  from  which 
ill-natured  people  very  strangely  inferred  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  lineage.  However,  the  Littles  were 
not  persons  to  bo  ashamed  of;  for  they  were  good, 
sensible,  honest  and  industrious  people.  •  They  clothed 
and  fed  their  family  comfortably,  and  gave  them,  be- 
sides the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education, 
access  to  much  of  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  not  a  family  around,  possessed  so 
much  general  information  as  the  Littles.  But  such  a 
course  of  reading  is  not  without  its  disadvantages ;  and 
the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  eldest  daughter,  made 
it,  to  her,  especially  dangerous. 

When  Miss  Seraphina  Little  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  an  event  occurred  which  "  called  forth 
all  the  sensibilities  of  her  nature,"  and  probably  in- 
fluenced, in  a  great  degree,  her  final  destiny.  Her 
bosom  friend  and  confidant,  (for  young  ladies  must 
have  confidants,  whether  they  have  any  thing  to  con- 
fide or  not,)  Miss  Dorothy  Jane  Hopkins,  bade  a  long 
farewell  to  Frog  Valley,  and  took  her  departure  for  a 
boarding-school,  which  she  patronized  one  tehole 
quarter  !  Miss  Hopkins,  it  must  be  owned,  was  in- 
ferior to  her  friend  in  intelligence,  but  the  large  house 
and  heavy  purse  of  'Squire  Hopkins,  were  enough  to 
make  the  merits  of  poor  Seraph  kick  the  beam. 
When  Miss  Dorothy  Jane  returned,  a  change  was 
observable  in  her ; — she  was  not  the  same  in  person, 
dress  or  manners,  and  even  the  face,  formerly  about 
as  expressive  as  those  which  grace  the  fashion-plates, 
had  gained  a  something  which  poor  Seraphina  Little 
readily  pronounced  scorn.  No  wonder  then,  that 
Seraph's  heart  was  breaking ;  and  every  body  knows 
that  broken-hearted  people  write  verses,  so  no  wonder 
that  Seraph  became  a  poetess.  Breaking  rhymes 
with  aching,  and  that  again  with  quaking,  and  to 
Seraph  ascended  at  once  into  the  regions  of  sub- 
limity, in  order,  to  use  her  own  words,  that  she 
might 

"  Carve  her  name 
On  the  highest  rock  of  the  temple  of  fame." 

At  first,  people  smiled  to  tee  Miss  Seraphina 
Little  writing  poetry ;  but  when,  on  one  fourth  of 
July,  she  produced  sixteen  versus,  all  about  the  "  star 
spangled  banner"  and  "  home  of  the  brave,"  the  old 
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pioneers  of  the  neighborhood,  who,  knowing  all  about 
felling  trees,  making  brush  fences,  building  log  houses, 
&c.  must  be  infallible  judges  of  poetry,  dubbed  her 
the  "  Sigourney  of  Frog  Valley."  One  won  Id  think 
this  quite  enough  for  any  seeker  after  fame,  but  not 
so  with  the  ambitious  Seraphina  Little;  for  she  had 
learned  what,  it  must  be  owned,  but  few  of  her  neigh- 
bors knew;  that  there  was  a  world  beyond  the  limits 
of  Frog  Valley ;  and  so  she  concluded  that  the  afore- 
said "  rock"  must  be  somewhere  above  the  cranium 
of  'Squire  Hopkins  and  his  compeers.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  this  conclusion ;  we  only  deprecate 
the  folly  that  would  break  down  the  platform  under 
one's  own  feet,  because  there  happens  to  be  one 
above  it.  But  Seraphina  did  this — having  gained 
one  step  she  scorned  the  stepping-stone  ;  and  thus  it 
was  not  long  before  she  became  well-versed  in  the 
loneliness*  which  is  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
gifted,  and  experienced  her  full  share  of  neglect  from 
the  "  proud  worldling."  But  this  is  the  fate  of 
genius,  and  Seraphina  resolved  to  bear  her  lot  as 
became  a  daughter  of  song — that  is,  sigh  half  of  the 
time,  and  rail  at  the  world  the  other  half. 

Thus  passed  away  month  after  month,  until,  fol- 
lowing the  fashion  of  men,  they  united  in  one  socierj 
and  formed  a  year,  and  then  another  year  vanished, 
and  another,  and  Seraphina  was  more  of  a  genius 
than  ever  Almost  every  week  the  "  Censor,"  and 
the  "  Eagle,"  and  several  other  papers,  much  cele- 
brated in  the  county  where  our  poetess  resided,  were 
graced  with  stanzas,  surmounted  by  a  sign  bearing 
the  words,  «  By  Miss  Seraphina  A.  D.  Little."  The 
D.  by  the  way,  stood  for  Dorothy,  Miss  Dorothy 
Jane  Hopkins,  having  long  since  repented  of  her 
temporary  estrangement ;  and  joined  in  the  worship 
readily  accorded  the  star  of  Frog  Valley. 

But  strange  to  say,  there  was  one  too  short-sighted 
to  see  the  brilliancy  of  this  star,  and  too  narrow- 
minded  to  place  any  just  estimate  upon  the  incense 
o  J  re  red  by  the  worshippers.  Mrs.  Little,  poor,  igno- 
rant woman  that  she  was,  declared  that  there  was 
reading  enough  in  the  world,  and  was  even  mer- 
cenary enough,  to  hint,  that  Miss  Seraphina  could 
not  afford  to  bestow  all  her  time  and  attention  on  a 
pursuit  that  yielded  no  recompense.  She  did  not 
know  how  much  above  such  vulgar  considerations  a 
poetess,  and  a  Seraph  withal,  roust  be,  although  the 
chanjje  in  her  daughter's  appearance  might  well  have 
convinced  her  of  the  fact.  From  the  nice,  trig  dam- 
sel that  had  been  the  mother's  pride,  she  had  become 
a  complete  slattern  ;  for  she  had  somehow  ascertained 
the  fact,  that  genius  is  directly  opposed  to  neatness 
and  ordi  r  ;  and  that  the  surest  marks  of  a  literary 
woman  are,  uncombed  hair,  ill-arranged  dress,  soiled 
stockings,  and  shoes  down  at  the  heel. 

Taste,  Miss  Little  had  somehow  discovered  to  be  a 
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quality  altogether  nnintellectual,  a  kind  of  animal  <  on  the  title  page,  the  name  of  the  "  Hob.  Mrs.  Joshua 
propensity  that  every  person  of  genius  was  bound  to  !  Brooks ;"  and  this  constituted  the  third  era  in  the  life 
mortify;  and  economy,  whether  domestic  or  politi-  ',  of  our  authoress.  There  were  so  many  ill-natured 
cal,  the  characteristic  of  a  contracted  mind,  and  alike  /  people  to  wonder  how  the  prefix  of  «  Hon."  was 
degrading  to  the  statesman  and  the  housewife.  We  >  obtained,  that  Mrs.  Brooks  might  have  saved  a  great 
do  not  consider  this  last  discovery  any  evidence  of  .  deal  of  cavilling  by  issuing  a  circular  informing  her 
original  genius  in  our  heroine,  for,  if  the  truth  must  '  numerous  friends  that  her  husband  was  third  cousin  to 
be  ownedj  we  strongly  suspect  it  was  made  before  \  an  honorable  gentleman  once  nominated  for  Congress, 
her  day ;  but  we  do  claim  her  adoption  of  the  senti-  i  and  prevented  from  being  elected  only  by  accident. 
moot  to  be  an  evidence  of  her  uncommon  sense,  if  >  Some  of  our  readers  may  wonder  how  Mrs.  Brooks' 
not  her  unlikeness  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then.  f>  "  poems"  ever  found  their  way  to  the  press ;  but  they 
like  the  bard,  who  "  never  did  as  other  men  would  ',  must  remember  that  widowers,  particularly  about  the 
do,"  she  despised  the  conventional  usages  of  society,  ;  time  of  making  proposals,  are  very  obliging,  and  have 
and  showed  by  her  studied  disregard  of  all  rules,  that  •  always  been  distinguished  for  their  generosity ;  and 
she  considered  herself  superior  to  such  follies,  and  ;  they  must  remember  that  the  name  of  the  authoress 
looked  down,  in  scorn,  upon  those  who  subjected  '  having  changed  while  the  MS.  was  in  the  hands  of 
themselves  to  the  restraints  of  civility.  |  the  printers,  the  change  could  very  easily  be  transferred 

Such  was  Miss  Little  at  twenty-five,  when  another  j  to  the  title-page, 
event  occurred  which  influenced,  in  no  trifling  degTee,  j  To  say  that  Mrs.  Brooks  married  for  love,  and  love 
her  destiny.  We  have  hitherto  neglected  to  record  ;  only,  would  perhaps  be  doing  .injustice  to  her  superior 
how  often  her  heart  was  broken  by  inconstant  lovers,  >  discernment ;  for,  although  a  very  romantic  young 
after  the  first  great  breaking  that  made  her  a  poetess,  <  lady,  she  could  not  but  see  that,  provided  her  liege 
because  we  supposed  our  readers  would  understand  >  lord  kept  his  promises,  (which,  by  the  way,  she  did 
this  to  be  a  matter  ef  course  ;  and  the  limits  assigned  \  not  for  a  moment  doubt,)  her  condition  would  be  very 
the  valiant  Don  Quixotte,  would  be  altogether  inauffi-  !  materially  improved.  Her  dear  Dorothy  Jane  had 
cient  to  contain  a  relation  of  the  particulars  of  each.  ',  married  the  post-master  at  Frog  Valley,  and  was  so 
Now,  however,  the  case  was  different ;  and  the  lover,  \  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  a  family,  as  to  be  utterly 
a  fine  fat  widower  of  forty,  or  thereabouts,  was  really  unmindful  of  poetry  and  poetesses,  and  other  particular 
in  earnest.  This  was  very  far  from  bajpg  Miss  i  friends  she  had  none — for  it  is  very  un romantic  to 
Little's  beau  ideal ;  and  she  may  be  forgiven  for  I  have  more  than  one  friend  at  a  time — and  our  authoress 
giving  a  few  sighs  to  the  Thaddeuses,  the  Wallaces,  had  considered  all  but  Miss  Hopkins  as  belonging  to 
and  the  long  train  of  lords  in  disguise,  and  kings  who  \  the  <<  vulgar  herd,"  concerning  which  her  pen  dis- 
coursed eloquently.  Then  her  father  had,  evidently, 
become  quite  in  earnest  in  his  plans  to  free  himself 
from  his  honors,  (for  honors  are  very  expensive,)  and 
had  given  sundry  serious  hints  concerning  the  black- 
smith that  had  three  distinct  times  smiled  upon  the 
fair  Seraph ;  and  Mrs.  Little  had  plainly  declared 
that  one  genius  in  a  family  is  quite  sufficient  to  ruin 


abjured  the  crown  and  descended  to  the  cottage  all 
for  love,  who  had  been  for  years  pictured  on  the 
kaleidoscope  of  her  imagination.  Yet  the  sigh  was 
momentary,  and  brightened  into  a  smile  when  she 
thought  of  the  generosity  of  her  future  lord ;  for  had 
he   not   promised,  that,  notwithstanding  the   six  little 

ones  of  which  she  would  at  once  be  constituted  mother,  /  ***•«,  uuc   gcmu»  w  *  muiuj  u>  ^uuc  owiucm  i«  iu<u 

nothing  should  ever  interfere  with  her  literary  pursuits ;  \  the  whole ;    and   unless  she  could   be  in  some  way 

and  that  he  would,  himself,  like  a  true  knight,  be  ever  ?  disposed  of,  or  brought  to  reason  by  mild  measures, 

devoted  to  her  interests  ?    Now  this  promise,  ladies,  is  \  parental  authority  should  be  used  to  make  the  young 

a  very  important  thing,  and   all  who  are  about  com-  <  lady  useful   in  spite   of  herself.      Besides  this,   Mr. 

muting   matrimony,  would  do  well  to  look  to  it.     A  j  Brooks  had  admired  her  genius,  and  professing  a  de- 

Terv  generous  lover,  indeed,  who  would  release  his  \  cided  literary  taste  himself,  she  saw  the  road  to  fame 

lady-love  from  the  duties  imposed,  not  by  himself,  j  opened  directly  before  her.     Alas!  alas!  that  such 

but   by  her  station,  voluntarily  assumed !  and  we  can-  j  hopes  should  be  crushed,   and  such  confidence  mis- 

not  but  think  that  ladies  would  do  well  to  avail  them-  \  placed !     Before  Mrs.  Brooks  had  been  three  weeks  a 

selves  of  this  generosity,  as  he  has  full  as  much  right  (  wife,  her  husband  yawned  while  listening  to  some  of 

to  remove  these  responsibilities,  as  the  Pope  to  grant  j  her  finest  passages,  and   in   less  than  three  months  he 

his  devoted  followers  indulgences.     I  do  not  pretend  i  ridiculed   her   peculiarities  as  much  as  though  he  had 

to  be  able  to  fathom  Mr.  Joshua  Brooks'  motives  in  \  never  praised   them  ;  but   the  climax  of  his  cruelty, 

espousing  the   fair   poetess,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  /  was  one  day,  half  in  playfulness,  half  in  vexation, 

to  pass  over   the  reasons   assigned  by  the   neighbors,  \  snatching  her  pen  from  her  hand,  and   throwing  it  into 

and    put   all   down    to  the   account  of  Miss    Little's  /  the  fire.     Then  was  Mrs.  Brooks  a  poor   persecuted 

charms.      She   was  rather   pretty,    and  very    gentle,  >  wife ;  and  from  that   day  forth,  her  plaintive  strains 

and,  manure  her  grand   hobby,  quite  a  pleasing  com-  \  grew  yet  more    plaintive,  for  again  was  her  heart 

panion ;    but  of  one  thin^  we  arc  certain,  the   gentle-  >  broken. 

man  had  not  the  least  idea  of  Mrs.  Brooks  ever  being  ;  It  would  be  a  sad  task  to  follow  our  heroine 
a  poetess.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  a  widower,  and  \  through  the  long  years  of  misery  that  now  ensued  ; 
widowers  know  precisely  the  worth  of  promises ;  so  i  for  how  could  she,  who  had  once  gathered  the  flowers 
his  were  made  in  perfect  good  faith ;  that  is,  in  the  ]  of  poesy,  descend  to  the  drudgery  of  domestic  life  ? 
faith  that  the  marriage  tic  would  dissolve  all.  <  Mr.  Brooks,  who  had  never  been  wealthy,  found  his 

A  few  weeks  after  our  friend  Seraphina  had  been  j  income  suffering  from  the  mismanagement,  or  rather 
d  -\y  installed  mistress  of  Mr.  Joshua  Brooks'  family,  \  no  management  at  all,  of  his  wife,  and  grew  each 
a  volume  of  <<  Poems"  issued  from  the  press,  bearing,  -  day  more  and  more  morose ;  while  (he   martyr-like 
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air  of  silent  complaint  that  she  assumed,  together 
with  the  remarks  of  neighbors  concerning  them, 
annoyed  him  exceedingly  ;  the  arrangements  of  his 
house  were  a  constant  source  of  mortification  to  him, 
and  his  children  were  entirely  neglected.  He  was 
not  the  man  (if  such  a  man  exists)  to  bear  these 
evils  patiently,  and  the  way  he  took  to  eradicate 
them,  was  the  very  worst  that  could  have  been 
been  adopted.  There  was  but  one  way  of  making 
any  impression  on  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  that  was  by 
kindness  ;  patiently  winning  her  to  become  interested 
in  her  duties,  and  even  this  might  have  failed ;  but  it 
was,  at  least,  worth  trying.  Mr.  Brooks,  however, 
did  not  try  it,  and,  at  last,  finding  his  home  too  un- 
comfortable, he  forsook  it  almost  entirely,  making  a 
visit  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
This  absence  afforded  the  wife  a  happy  respite  from 
her  troubles,  and  again  her  pen  was  employed  "  pro 
bono  publico"  Alas !  that  the  public  should  be 
deprived  of  this  intended  benefit ;  but  Mrs.  Brooks 
had  now  no  assiduous  lover  to  bring  her  lucubrations 
before  the  world,  and  they  were  obliged  to  lie, 
in  unhonored  oblivion,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
garret. 

Meanwhile  her  own  children,  as  well  as  her  step- 
children, were  growing  up  around  her,  and  being 
entirely  destitute  of  a  mother's  care,  furnished  ample 
grounds  for  the  comments  of  neighbors,  and  even 
filled  her  with  scarce-defined  fears  in  regard  to  them. 
Now  she  spoke  of  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  affec- 
tions sincerely ;  for,  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and 
a  mother,  she  could  not  claim  the  sympathy  of  any 
human  being;  and  if  she  was  loved,  it  was  only 
with  that  kind  of  love  that  we  always  feel  for  those 
who  are  placed  in  near  relationship  to  us.  Poor 
Seraph !  this  cold  world  is  a  sad  spot  for  those  who 
are  above  its  common  places,  and  bitterly  did  she 
experience  all  its  coldness.  Some  ridiculed,  and 
some  pitied  her,  and  even  those  who  pitied  ridiculed 
and  blamed. 


Thus  passed  years,  not  unnoted,  for  each,  some- 
time during  its  stay,  planted  a  grey  hair,  or  traced  a 
wrinkle,  or  left  some  new  pain,  as  a  remembrance  ; 
and  the  Brooks'  were  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  The  misconduct  of  their  children 
weighed  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  both  the  parents ; 
but,  although  they  sighed,  in  unison,  when  they 
looked  upon  them,  there  was  no  union  nor  sympathy 
in  their  hearts,  but  only  bitterness  against  each  other. 
Each  regarded  the  other  as  the  cause  of  all  their 
misfortune,  and  this  recrimination,  following  close  on 
the  heels  of  want  and  sorrow,  filled  up  those  moments 
of  forgetfulness,  when  gleams  of  happiness  will 
somehow  continue  to  glance  across  the  minds  of  the 
most  miserable.  Then  disappointment,  that  dashing 
down  of  high  hopes,  who  could  endure  it?  Not  poor 
Mrs.  Brooks,  and,  after  struggling  and  toiling,  year 
after  year,  for  a  phantom,  neglecting  her  highest 
duties,  wrecking  her  happiness,  and  wearing  out 
health  and  life  in  the  exciting  chase,  she  died  ;  fully 
conscious  that  her  name  would  pass  from  the  earth 
with  her,  and  that  even  those  who  mast  necessarily 
remember  it,  would  never  pronounce  it  in  love  or 
honor. 

It  is  said  that  the  life  of  each  individual  famishes 
a  lesson  to  survivors.  If  so,  we  who  live  in  this 
age  of  biographies  should  be  very  wise ;  that  is  if 
we  can  read  the  lesson.  Lest,  however,  our  readers 
may  bettoo  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  our 
authoress  to  glean  our  moral,  we  would  say  to  every 
literary  young  lady,  beware  how,  even  for  the  highest 
good,  you  neglect  such  trivial  things  as  neatness, 
order,  taste,  industry,  and  economy,  unless  you  have 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  are 
willing  to  subject  yourself  and  friends  to  like  suffer- 
ings. And  to  all  young  ladies,  whether  literary  or 
not,  we  would  say,  beware  of  depending  too  much 
upon  the  promises  of  lovers,  and,  above  all,  widower 
lovers,  especially  when  they  promise  what  no  human 
being  has  a  right  to  perform. 
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MUSIC    DROPS. 


Dropfirg  down !  Dropping  down  ! 
From  the  earth's  encircling  crown, 
From  each  light  in  it  that  gleameth, 
From  each  silver  star  that  bcamcth, 
There  are  drops  of  music  stealing, 
On  each  thought,  and  on  each  feeling,— 
'Till  a  holy  light  enshrines  us, 
Softening  the  chain  that  binds  us, 
Dropping  on  !    Dropping  on  ! 
'Till  the  pain  is  almost  gone. 

Welling  up!    Welling  up  ! 

From  the  flower's  tiny  cup, 

From  the  pure  and  crystal  fountain, 

Daughter  of  the  frowning  mountain,— 

From  the  spangled  frost  that  gleams 

In  the  young  morn's  pensive  beams, 


There  are  drops  of  music  swelling, 
And  within  our  bosoms  dwelling! — 
Welling  up!    Welling  up! 
Tempering  life's  bitter  cup. 

Precious  drops !    Precious  drops  ! 
From  a  source  that  never  stops ; — 
Where  is  he  could  upward  look 
Upon  heaven's  starry  book, — 
Or,  bending  o'er  the  lily's  folds, 
Breathe  the  music  that  it  holds, 
And  not  feel  his  spirit  stirr'd, 
As- if  angel-tones  he  heard 
Dropping  down !    Welling  up ! 
Sweetening  life's  bitter  cup. 


i.  c.  D. 


THE    SMUGGLER'S    BOAT 


BY      L.       A  .       WILMER. 


(Sec  Plate.) 


The  records  of  smuggling  on  the  coast  of  England 
furnish  many  adventures  which  for  romantic  incredi- 
bility are  unmatched,  perhaps,  among  all  the  occur- 
rences of  real  life.  The  following  narrative,  although 
by  no  means  as  frightful  and  horrible  in  its  details  as 
many  other  stories  relating  to  similar  scenes  and 
incidents,  will  exemplify  the  ferocity  and  audacity 
frequently  exhibited  by  persons  engaged  in  the  con- 
traband trade. 

At  a  small  British  sea-port  lived  Mr.  James  Mark- 
ley,  a  gentleman  of  superior  education,  considerable 
landed  property  and  great  amiability ;  but  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed,  much  less 
popular  than  he  deserved  to  be  in  his  own  neighbor*, 
hood.      He  was  a  widower  witn    two  children, — 
Catharine,  a  very  charming  maiden  of  eighteen,  and 
James,  a  mere  child,  who  had  not  yet  reached  his  eighth 
summer.     Mr.  Markley  was  in   the  commission  of 
the   peace,  and  as  a  magistrate  was  rather  more  ex- 
act in  the  administration  of  justice  than  his  neighbors 
thought  necessary  :  for,  be  it  understood,  that  most  of 
Mr.  Markley 's  neighbors  were  disposed  to  connive 
at  those  violations  of  the  revenue  laws  which  enabled 
them  to  procure  certain  commodities   at  a  reduced 
price ;  and,   as   self-interest  is  an   obscure  medium 
through  which  to  examine  the   morality  of  any  prac- 
tice, it  was  very  difficult  to  make  them  believe  that 
tliey  were  pursuing  a  very  censurable  course. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Markley  became  vested  with  the 
requisite   authority,  be   made   a   vigorous  movement 
for  the  suppression  of  this  illicit  business,  and  called 
on  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood  to   assist    him  in  that  good  work.      But  few 
responded   to   the  call,  while   many  felt   indignant  at 
his   interference  with  what  they  had  learned   to  con- 
sider a  privilege ;  viz.  the  purchase  of  goods  fraudu- 
lently introduced  into  the  country.     It  is  lamentable 
to  see  how  the   moral   sense  of  a  whole  community 
can   be    blunted  by  long  indulgence  in  one   vicious 
custom. 

One  day.  Mr.  Markley  received  information  that  a 
party  of  smugglers  had  landed  with  a  quantity  of  mer- 
chandize which  they  intended  to  convey  to,  the  inte- 
rior. He  immediately  armed  his  servants  and  a  few 
others  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  proceeded  to 
intercept  the  "  free  traders,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves, on  the  route  they  had  taken  with  a  wagon 
load  of  their  commodities.  The  wagon  was  but 
indifferently  guarded  by  six  or  eight  men,  four  of 
whom  were  made  piisoners  after  a  slight  resistance, 
and  the  others,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  magistrate 
with  his  formidable  posse,  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
eaving  their  goods  in  the  possession  of  the  victorious 


party.  In  the  baste  and  excitement  of  this  surprise 
Mr.  Markley  did  not  observe  that  he  was  followed 
by  his  little  son,  who,  from  the  curiosity  natural  to 
his  age,  bad  kept  within  view  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion. The  lad,  as  if  sensible  of  a  fault  in  thus  fol- 
lowing the  party  without  his  father's  permission, 
endeavored,  after  the  skirmish  was  over,  to  return  by 
a  different  route,  but  was  melon  the  way  by  two  of 
the  retreating  smugglers ;  one  of  whom,  being  an  old 
resident  of  the  neigborhood,  immediately  recognized 
him.  These  men  seized  the  child,  threatened  him 
with  death  if  he  made  a  noise  or  attempted  to  escape, 
and  .conducted  him  to  the  spot  on  the  sea  side,  where 
the  smugglers  could  make  signals  to  their  comrades 
in  their  boat  which  lay  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore. 

The  boat,  a  small  sloop-rigged  craft,  approached 
and  took  them  on  board,  when  the  whole  crew  were 
horrified  with  intelligence  of  their  disaster,  the  loss  of 
their  goods  and  the  capture  of  their  companions. 
Rage  with  these  men  was  a  stronger  emotion  than 
grief ;  and  when  it  was  understood  that  the  son  of 
the  man,  against  whom  they  uttered  the  most  bitter 
imprecations,  was  in  their  boat  and  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  it  was  difficult  for  Ben  Hodges,  the  chief  of 
the  gang,  to  restrain  them  from  the  immediate  sacri- 
fice of  the  boy.  Hodges  having,  with  great  exertion, 
silenced  the  clamors  of  his  blood-thirsty  company, 
addressed  them  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Comrades,  you  may  think  it  a  very  fine  thing  to 
take  revenge  on  Mr.  Markley,  but  do  you  observe 
that  the  murder  of  this  lad  will  not  bring  back  our 
teas  and  tobacco,  nor  liberate  our  friends  who  have 
been  made  prisoners  ?  It  is  well  known  that  Mark- 
ley  is  doatingly  fond  of  his  children.  The  loss  of 
this  boy,  (whom  I  have  nursed  many  a  time  and 
should  hate  to  see  foolishly  murdered,)  would  cut  him 
to  the  heart  and  Leave  him  nearly  desolate.  It  would 
be  a  pity — " 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  groan  or 
yell  of  disapprobation. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Hodges,  raising  his  voice,  "  I 
say  it  would  be  a  pity,  as  well  as  a  sin,  to  murder 
the  boy.  But  seeing  that  you  have  neither  compas- 
sion nor  conscience,  I  did  n't  intend  to  talk  about  the 
pity  or  the  sin  to  you.  Here  is  the  whole  matter  : 
do  you  want  your  goods  back  and  a  neat  sum  of 
money  to  boot  ?  Do  yon  want  to  have  our  comrades 
liberated  ?     Answer  to  that  " 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  certainly ;  to  be  sure  we  do,"  sounded 
from  all  parts  of  the  boat. 

»  Why,  then,"  resumed  the  orator,  "  you  have 
only  to  let  Markley  know  that  we  have  bis  son,  and 
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that  the  only  condition  on  which  he  can  be  restored, 
is  the  return  of  our  wares,  the  payment  of  so  much 
money  by  way  of  ransom,  and  the  release  of  our 
fellows.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  the  agony  of  the 
father's  heart,  when  he  finds  that  his  child  is  sub- 
jected to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a  gang  of  cut- 
throats, will  be  revenge  enough  to  satisfy  even  your 
demon-like  cravings." 

"  Well,  Hodges,"  said  a  ferocious  looking  fellow 
named  Brinkley,  the  second  in  command,  "  we  are 
willing  to  hear  any  thing  like  reason,  and  as  long  as 
we  can  depend  upon  your  fair  dealing,  we  submit  to 
your  direction.  But  take  care  !— should  you  be 
caught  playing  the  traitor,  you  will  not  find  us  babies. 
As  for  this  biat,  if  his  father  chooses  to  ransom  him 
in  the  way  you  speak  of,  well  and  good ;  if  not.  he 
dies,  and  your  interference  can't  save  him." 

"No,"  growled  another  of  the  savages,  "but  it 
may  endanger  himself." 

Hodges  discovered  that  his  own  situation  was  peril- 
ous, and  whatever  bis  motives  might  be  for  endeavor- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  young  James  Markley,  a 
selfish  regard  for  his  own  safety  made  him  promise 
his  men  that  in  case  Mr.  Markley  proved  obstinate, 
the  boy  should  be  sacrificed. 

This  agreement  being  made  and  concluded,  one  of 
the  crew  was  put  ashore  and  instructed  to  convey  the 
proposition  of  the  smugglers  to  an  old  fisherman  who 
occupied  a  hut  on  the  beach,  and  was  often  engaged 
in  such  missions,  with  directions  for  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  transmitting  the  terms  of  the  child's  release 
to  Mr.  Markley.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  boy  had 
been  missed  from  home,  and  the  apprehensions  of  his 
father  were  changed  to  the  most  distressing  certainty, 
when  the  fisherman  arrived  with  the  message  from 
the  smugglers.  For  some  time  the  unhappy  parent 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  calamity,  that  he  sat 
apparently  stupified,  and  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
thought,  speech  or  action.  The  messenger,  who  was 
not  a  little  in  the  smugglers'  interest,  while  observing 
the  dreadful  effects  of  the  intelligence  he  brought  on 
the  father's  mind,  flattered  himself  that  the  negotia- 
tion would  be  successful ;  that  Mr.  Markley  would 
readily  avail  himself  of  the  terms  proposed.  By  way 
of  rousing  Mr.  Markley,  he  desired  to  know  what  he 
intended  to  do. 

"  My  duty,"  promptly  answered  the  upright  magis- 
trate. "  It  is  unlawful  for  me  to  make  any  composi- 
tion with  these  men.  I  would  gladly  exchange 
situations  with  my  son ;  but  at  the  peril  of  both  our 
lives,  the  law  must  take  its  course.  The  prisoners 
and  the  merchandise  shall  not  be  given  up;  but  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  my  child  and  share  his  fate — be  it 
captivity  or  death." 

He  then  arose  and  prepared  himself  to  accompany 
the  messenger  to  the  sea  shore.  He  gave  orders  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  the 
forfeited  goods  to  the  custom  house  stores,  and  the 
captured  smugglers  to  prison.  He  then  imprinted  a 
kiss,  in  all  probability  his  last,  on  the  brow  of  his 
fair  daughter  Catharine,  and  signified  to  the  fisherman 
that  he  was  ready  to  go  with  him.  Unarmed  and 
unattended,  except  by  the  ancient  messenger,  he 
reached  the  spot  on  the  beach  which  the  fisherman 
designated  as  being  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
smugglers'  craft.     Before  Mr.  Markley  had  deter- 


mined on  this  desperate  course,  he  probably  reflected 
that  as  smuggling  vessels  were  generally  swift  stum, 
pursuit  would  be  difficult;  and  if  that  were  eves 
attempted,  the  desperadoes  would  probably  exsctfe 
their  purposes  of  vengeance  on  the  child  as  sooa  u 
the  chase  was  commenced.  Indeed,  to  any  one  vat 
understood  the  character  of  those  lawless  mea,  tknt 
must  have  appeared  a  fearful  probability  that  the  boy 
would  be  slaughtered  the  very  moment  that  1st 
refusal  to  comply  with  their  demands  was  nasi* 
known.  Mr.  Markley  must,  in  these  circumslaam, 
have  entertained  but  a  feeble  hope  of  saving  his  sort 
life,  and  his  extreme  parental  tenderness  inspired  kk 
with  the  rash  determination  to  perish  with  that  be- 
loved child.  This  determination  was  too  muck  lit 
that  of  the  suicide  to  escape  censure. 

By  this  time  the  fair  and  amiable  Catharine  bad 
become  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  condition  of 
her  young  brother,  and  from  the  report  of  a  semtf 
who  had  been  present  at  the  interview  betweea  ber 
father  and  the  messenger  from  the  smugglers,  she 
guessed  at  her  parent's  intention  to  deliver  himself  to 
to  his  infuriated  enemies,  either  to  die  with  the  iaso- 
cent  hostage  or  to  purchase  his  life  with  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  his  own.  No  sooner  did  this  truth  flail 
on  Catharine's  mind  than  she  rushed  wildly  from  tbc 
house,  bent  on  some  frantic  purpose,  without  hariag 
a  distinct  perception  in  her  mind  what  that  purpose 
was.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  she  encountered  Mr. 
Rawlings,  a  very  worthy  young  man,  and  one  of  1st 
numerous  suitors  who  had  contended  for  her  hani 
Her  disordered  and  maniacal  appearance  surprisd 
and  alarmed  him,  he  stopped  her,  and  with  msek 
difficulty,  gained  from  her  incoherent  replies  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  distress.  Rawlings  intreated  Gstst- 
rine  to  return  to  the  house  and  compose  herself, 
making  her  a  solemn  pledge  that  he  would  either 
rescue  her  father  and  brother,  or  sacrifice  himself  it 
the  effort.  Having  much  confidence  in  the  prudence 
and  courage  of  her  lover,  Catharine  was  somewhat 
calmed  by  this  assurance,  but,  to  Rawling's  great 
embarrassment,  she  insisted  on  accompanying  bin 
and  taking  some  part  in  the  deliveiance  of  her  rela- 
tives. However,  being  quite  aware  of  the  diffienkw 
of  the  undertaking,  Rawlings  proceeded  with  heroic 
intrepidity  to  the  execution  of  his  design.  He  armed 
every  man  in  the  neighborhood  whom,  he  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  interest  of  his  own  family  or  that 
of  Mr.  Markley. 

There  were  but  two  vessels  in  the  harbor  at  the 
time,  a  small  American  merchantman  and  a  soil 
smaller  craft  attached  to  the  revenue  service.  To 
lieutenant  Harding,  the  naval  officer  commanding  tat 
latter,  Mr.  Rawlings  explained  the  occurrences  of 
the  day.  In  the  consultation  that  followed,  after  duly 
considering  the  likelihood  that  the  smugglers  were  on 
the  alert,  their  habits  of  constant  watchfulness  making 
a  surprisal  extremely  difficult,  and  the  extraordinary 
swiftness  of  their  vessels,  rendering  pursuit  nearly 
hopeless,  it  was  agreed  to  invite  the  co-operauo» 
of  the  American  captain.  The  latter  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  demand  and  suggested  an  expediest 
or  ruse  de  gitem,  which  he  thought  might  entrap 
the  enemy  without  exposing  the  lives  or  their  prison- 
ers to  further  hazard. 

By  this  time,  the  scene  on  the  smuggler's  boat, 


THE     SMUGGLER'S     BOAT 
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which  had  again  pat  out  to  sea  with  Mr.  Markley  and  j  much  interest.  The  smuggler,  with  but  one  small 
his  son  on  board,  threatened  to  be  of  the  most  tragic  j  sail  set,  (the  jib)  moved  lightly  over  the  water.  The 
character.  Ben  Hodges,  the  commander,  at  his  last  >  American,  heading  seaward  at  first,  tacked  gradually 
landing,  had  contrived  to  send  off  a  detachment  of  \  and  almost  imperceptibly,  as  if  by  the  mere  force  of 
some  four  or  five  of  his  most  bloody  minded  follow-  j  the  tide,  until  she  seemed  to  stand  almost  directly  for 
ere,  on  pretence   of  rescuing  their  comrades  now  in  \  the  smuggler. 

the  hands  of  the  police  and  on  their  way  to  jail  {  "  Clear  away  that  mainsail,  and  have  it  ready  to 
Ben's  design  herein,  was,   no  doubt,  to   prevent  the  \  hoist  at  a  moment's  warning,"  said  Ben.     "  It  is  best 


murder  which  he  had  too  much  reason  to  apprehend. 
Four  of  the  other  smugglers,  besides  Hodges,  re- 
mained in  the  boat.    Hodges  had  once  been  employed 


to  be  provided  for  flight,  let  what  will  happen.'1 

The  American,  having  got  within  hailing  distance, 
the  captain  demanded,  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  if 


<( 


Idiot!"  shouted  Ben,  "  would  you  murder  within 
full  view  of  the  people  in  the  ship?  Before 
yon    could  get  it  done,  she  will    be    right  on  our 


on  Mr.  Markley's  estate,  and  had  often  experienced  j  the  sloop  would  pilot  him  outside  of  the  breakers, 
the  humanity  and  kindness  of  his  employer.  His  \  Ben,  placing  his  hand  to  his  mouth  by  way  of  a 
manner  was  now  gloomy  and  portentous.  If  he  j  trumpet,  returned  a  surly  refusal,  which  seemed  not  to 
desired  to  save  the  captives,  ^which  is  most  likely,)  he  \  have  reached  the  merchantman,  as  the  latter  still 
probably  felt  his  inability  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Markley,  <  advanced. 

who  recognized  his  old  acquaintance,  looked  in  vain  >  "  She  will  be  along  side  of  us  pretty  soon,"  said 
for  any  sign  of  encouragement  in  the  iron  visage  of  \  Brinkley.  "  We  must  knock  the  prisoners  on  the 
the  ancient  seaman.  <  head  and  throw  them  overboard,  or  they  may  give  the 

"  Well,  Mr.  Markley,"  said  Ben,  «  am  I  to  under-  >  alarm."     So    saying,  he  seized  a  hand  spike,   and 
stand  that  your  mind  is  made  up  not  to  restore  those  \  approached  his  intended  victims, 
goods  and  set  my  people  at  liberty  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  magistrate.  «  One 
who  holds  delegated  authority  for  the  preservation  of 
the  law,  should  be  the  last  to  break  the  law.     By  et  quarter." 

negotiating  with  you,  who  are  in  open  rebellion  \  Brinkley  paused,  and  at  a  glance  perceived  the 
against  the  government,  I  should  prove  myself  a  <  rationality  of  Ben's  observation;  he,  however, 
traitor."  ?  snatched  up  the  child,  and   pressing  a  knife  to  his 

"  And  do  you  know  the  consequences  of  your  s  throat,  told  Mr.  Markley  that  should  he  make  the 
refusal  ?"  <  least  attempt  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  ship's  crew, 

<<  You  cannot  hurt  us  except  by  divine  permission,"  >  the  boy's  throat  should  be  cut  that  instant." 
answered  Markley.  >       "  Save  me,  father !  he  will  murder  me  !"  shrieked 

"  We  shall  hang  you  and  your  brat  in  less  than  <j  the  child,  extending  his  arms  to  Mr.  Markley,  who,  in 
five  minutes,"  said  Brinkley,  the  mate.  "  Or  stay,  I  )  that  agonizing  moment,  had  no  other  resource  but  to 
think  the  better  plan  would  be  to  truss  up  the  boy  s  endeavor  to  quiet  the  boy's  apprehensions,  for  he 
ffnst,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  hanging  is.  t  dreaded  that  his  cries,  which  might  soon  be  heard  on 
Wilks,  make  ready  that  tackle."  \  board  of  the  merchantman,  would  cause  Brinkley  to 

The  man  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  obeyed  the  \  execute  his  threat 
order  with  great  alacrity  by  running  a  rope  through  a  |  The  American  was  a  Teasel  of  prodigious  speed. 
block  attached  to  the  mast  head.  He  then  made  a  j  She  came  on,  as  the  saying  is,  <<  with  a  rush,1'  and 
slip  noose  in  one  end  of  the  cord,  and  stood  ready  for  $  had  got  within  fifty  yards  of  the  smuggler,  when  a 
farther  orders.  At  this  instant,  Ben  Hodges,  who  had  j  loud  shriek  was  heard,  and  a  female  was  seen  at  the 
been  for  some  moments  gazing  intently  at  the  mer-  )  bow  of  the  ship,  with  her  arms  stretched  over  the 
chant  vessel  lying  in  the  dock,  said  to  his  mate  :  \  railing,  as  if  they  sought  to  reach  some   object  over 

"  The  American  is  about  to  sail — the  cutter  too,  i  the  water, 
perhaps.     It  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  our  craft  j       <>  We  are  betrayed!"  cried  Ben.    "It  is  Markley's 
in    running  order.      Hoist  the  jib,  and  some  of  you  <  daughter ! — up  mainsail  and  scud." 
fellows    hide    yourselves   under   the  tarpaulin ;    we  ?       The  mainsail  was  soon  boomed  out  to  catch  the 
should  never  show  more  hands  than  seem  necessary  to  \  full  force  of  the  wind,  but,  in  performing  this  manceu- 


work  the  boat.     Keep  clear  of  the  cutter ;  as  for  the 
Yankee,  I  do  n't  suppose  we  need  to  mind  him." 

The   merchant  vessel,  by  this  time,  had  weighed 
anchor,   cast  off  her  moorings,  and  was  soon  under 
•mil,  as  it  seemed  with  the  intention  of  running  out  to 
sea.      The  smugglers,  to  give  their  little  sloop  more 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  lighter  or  pilot  boat, 
bad    hid   themselves    under  a  canvass,  leaving  only 
two  or  three  of  their  gang,  including  Hodges,  in  view ; 
this  'was  done  lest  the  appearance  of  five  or  six  men  in 
a  boat  'which  could  easily  be  worked  by  two  or  three, 
might  cause  some  suspicion  of  their  true  character. 
Little  James  sat  at  his  father's  feet,  seeming,  in  the 
innocent  confidence  of  childhood,  to  imagine  no  possi- 
bility of  danger,  while  under  parental  protection ;  he 
even     appeared   to   enjoy   his    novel    situation,    and 
watched  the  movements  of  the  different  vessels  with 


vre,  (the  man  at  the  helm  leaving  his  post  to  assist) 
the  sloop  swung  lightly  around,  and   presented  her 
broadside   to  the    American.      Before  the  smuggler 
could   regain  his  position,  the  ship  was  almost  over 
him ;  but  Hodges,  seizing  the  tiller,  just  saved  his 
boat  from  being  run  down,  which   would   otherwise 
have  been  inevitable.     But,  as  the  American   swept 
by,  she  came  in  full  contact  with  the  projecting  boom 
of  the  smuggler,  and  spun  the  sloop  around  like  a 
top.     Before  the  villains  could  recover   from   their 
surprise,  twenty  muskets  were  seen  pointing  over  the 
taffrail  of  the  ship,  and  the  stern  command  of  "  sur- 
render," convinced  the  guilty  wretches  that  they  had 
been  out-generalled.     Rawlings,  and  the  little  armed 
force  collected  by  him,  were  indeed  in  the  ship,  and 
Catharine  also,  whose  anxiety  would  not  permit  her  10 
be  absent. 
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ARTHUR'S     MAGAZINE. 


The  reader  mast  imagine  much  of  what  followed  : 
the  pathetic  meeting  of  father  and  daughter,  brother 
and  sister,  the  congratulations  of  Markley's  friends, 
and  the  gratitude  of  Catherine  to  the  men  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  wonderful  preservation  of  her 
relatives.  Many  warm  thanks  were  offered  to  the 
American  captain,  and  subsequently,  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  capture  of  the 
smuggler's  boat ;  but  this  proffered  compensation  he 
/steadfastly  and  somewhat  indignantly  refused.  Raw- 
lings,  however,  soon  after  accepted  a  reward  promptly 
and    unscrupulously — that    reward    was  the    hand  of 


Catharine.  The  smugglers  all  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  except  Ben  Hodges,  whose  evident 
anxiety  to  save  the  life  of  his  prisoners,  procured  him 
a  pardon.  lie  joyfully  returned  to  honest  labor,  de- 
claring that  he  had  followed  the  perilous  and  laborious 
business  of  smuggling  for  several  years,  and  found 
himself  poorer  and  immeasurably  less  happy  than  he 
was  before  he  began  it  From  that  time,  the  '•  free 
trade"  languished  in  Mr.  Markley's  neighborhood,  and 
the  people  of  the  district  soon  improved  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  moral  perceptions,  so  as  to  estimate  tb»r.r 
good  magistrate  as  he  deserved. 


A    WINTER   CAROL. 


BT      THOMAS 


SPEAR. 


Comb  hither,  sweet  maiden  !  I'll  give  thee  a  song, 

For  the  strain  thou  hast  sung  unto  me  ; 
It  was  carol'd,  but  late,  in  a  sleigh-going  throng, 

At  a  merry  sleigh-ride  and  a  free. 
'Twas  a  bachelor  sang  it,  all  cheerful  and  sober, 

Who,  blending  life's  autumn  with  spring, 
'Twixt  the  smiles  of  May-day,  and  the  sighs  of  October, 

Thus  quaintly  adventur'd  to  sing  : 

'•  Ho !  here  is  old  Winter— old  grey  bearded  WlnteT— 

His  dreary  cold  nights  and  his  days— 
And  his  hunger  demands  every  fagot  and  splinter, 

To  keep  the  huge  fire  ablaze. 
The  mill-dam  is  frozen,  and  stopt  the  mill's  shuttle— 

The  sail-reefer's  fingers  are  numb- 
Loud  crumples  and  crackles  the  coal  in  the  scuttle, 

For  chilly  King  Winter  has  come. 

**  He's  a  blustering,  rough,  and  a  rugged  old  fellow, 

And  coughs  like  a  porpoise,  and  blows  ;— 
His  cheeks  are  half  red,  and  his  head  white  and  yellow, 

And  icicles  hang  from  his  nose. 
His  whiskers  are  frost-work,  in  fashion,  and  growing 

All  heavily  dowii  to  his  chin, 
And  his  long  snowy  locks  from  his  temples  are  flowing 

O'er  icy  gaunt  shoulders,  and  thin. 

"  All  hoarse  and  loud*  winded,  whenever  he  wheezes, 

It  seemeth  the  rush  of  a  storm ; — 
When  he  breathes  on  the  water,  it  chills  and  it  freezes, 

And  the  fi«h  go  below  to  keep  warm. 
He  sneaks  about  sly  as  a  rat-catching  weazel, 

'Mong  chilblains  and  frost-bitten  toos — 
Now  nipping  some  painter  perhaps  at  his  easel— 

Now  biting  some  traveller's  nose. 

,;  Of  frost  is  his"  jacket— of  ice  is  his  bonnet, 

Bedeck'd  with  a  flake-fcather'd  plume. 
And  trembling  the  snow-bird  alighteth  upon  it, 

For  fear  of  the  sweep  of  his  broom. 


His  shaggy  bear-leggings  hang  loosely  and  ample — 

His  shoes  are  of  hide  and  of  horn — 
And  his  crooked  knees  knock  when  he  goes  on  a  tiaropie, 

To  chill  and  to  freeze  the  forlorn. 

"  His  looks  are  grotesque,  and  his  manners  unruly, 

As  a  rude  hyperborean  bear's ; — 
Men  suffer  and  perish— he  takes  it  all  coolly, 

Saying  gruffly,  <  Who  cares  ?  who  care* ." 
He  loves  desolation,  o'er  continents  stealing, 

And  blighting  the  grass  in  his  path — 
The  dews  and  the  fountains  remorseless  congealing, 

Wherever  he  strides  in  his  wrath. 

"  He's  surly  and  wanton,  and  void  of  all  pity, 

Compelling  the  heart-gushing  tear, 
In  household,  in  hamlet,  in  village,  and  city, 

Then  freezing  it  crystal  and  clear. 
He  trieth  the  humble  with  want  and  with  sorrowing— 

Hardens  the  hearts  of  the  proud — 
The  life  of  delight  from  the  beautiful  borrowing, 

And  robbing  the  bow  from  the  cloud. 

"  He's  a  sorry  old  churl,  but  as  short-hVd  as  cruel ; 

Though  freezing  whatever  he  can, 
Yet  the  God  of  the  Seasons  has  made  him  a  jewel, 

To  wear  in  the  bosom  of  man. 
He  cometh  in  dreariness,  keen,  bleak,  and  hoary, 

And  blusters,  and  freezes,  and  blows ; 
But  life  has  its  spots,  where,  'mid  comfort  and  glory, 

He  dares  not  intrude  his  cold  nose !" 

Thus  sang  the  sleigh-rider,  all  cheerful  and  sober, 

Whose  autumn  was  blended  with  spring, 
'Twixt  the  smiles  of  May 'day  and  the  sighs  of  Oetnlw. 

On  fancy's  and  sentiment's  wing. 
And  his  merry,  good  comrades,  together,  in  chorus, 

Uniting,  the  singer  would  cheer  : 
"  A  fig  for  old  Winter  !  with  spring-time  before  us, 

We  heed  not  his  crazy  career ! -' 


LILIAN    MORE;    OR    THE    BLIGHTED    BUD 


BY     FAX  NT     FORESTER. 


"  Poor  Lily !"  said,  or  rather  sighed,  Rachel 
Blair,  as  she  laid  her  knitting  on  the  small  square 
table  by  which  ahe  was  seated,  and  walked,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  to  the  window.  She  was  followed, 
as  she  had  been  each  time  previous,  by  her  young 
brother  Arthur ;  and,  in  a  moment,  they  were  joined 
by  the  great  house  dog,  which  taid  his  cold  nose  in 
her  hand,  and  whined  sympathetically,  then  looked 
up  into  her  face,  as  though  to  assure  her  that  he  par- 
ticipated  in  her  anxiety.  After  gazing,  wistfully,  for 
a  moment,  from  the  window,  against  which  the  chilling 
sleet  was  driving  furiously,  Rachel  turned  to  a  little 
rose-bush  that  stood  beside  it,  and  began  loosening 
the  soil  around  the  root ;  although  it  was  before  as 
mellow  as  the  little  stick  resting  against  the  rim  of 
the  jar,  and  precisely  the  right  quantity  of  moisture, 
could  make  it. 

"  It  will  blow  out  by  to-morrow,"  remarked 
Arthur,  in  a  low,  timid  tone,  as  though  afraid  of  his 
own  voice. 

"  I  suppose  it  will,"  said  his  sister,  and  then  she 
sighed  again. 

"  It  is  just  like  Lily,"  said  the  boy. 
«  Poor  Lily  !" 
"  So  pale  and  sweet." 
((  And  so  fragile.     Just  like  her." 
The    boy  was  evidently  anxious    to   say  a   com- 
forting word  ;  but  he  only  looked  at  Rachel,  and  then 
at  the   dog,   and  then  returning  to  his  seat,   gazed 
fixedly  into  the  tire. 

Rachel  and  Arthur  were  the  only  children  of  good 

old  farmer  Blair ;  but  there  was  another  who  was  as 

a  sister  to  them,  and  a  daughter,  a  well  beloved  and 

affectionate  daughter,  to  their  parents.     Lilian  Moie 

was  a  dear  little  orphan  cousin,  who  had  been  for 

h\x  months  only  an  inmate  of  her  uncle's  house;  but, 

in  that  short  space,  she  had  woven  herself  so  closely 

around    their  hearts,  that  sweet  Lily's  will  was  the 

law  of  the  entire  household.     Lilian  was  a  delicate 

blossom,  a  tender  flower,  more  fragile  than  the  pale 

spring  buds  ahe  loved  so  well ;  and  she  required  the 

training  of  a  careful  hand.      She   spent  the  summer 

in    the    green   fields,   and   beneath    the    shady  trees, 

watched    over    and    guarded    by    her    kind    cousin 

Rachel,  and  the  careful  Arthur;  and  when   autumn 

came  ahe  went  away  to  the  busy  city,  to  spend  the 

winter    months  with  a  fashionable   aunt ;  for  thus  it 

had    been   decreed   that  she    should    divide   her   life 

between  her  two  guardians.      Lilian's  parting  gift  to 

her   cousin  was  a  beautiful  rose-bush   that   she  had 

brought  with  her  to  the  farm  house,  and  that  seemed 

almost  identified  with  herself* 

"  Take  care  of  it,"  she  said,  "  till  I  come  back. 
Aunt  Bray  ton  has  promised  that  I  shall  spend  the 
holidays  here,  and  you  must  have  a  rose  to  give  me 
on  New  Year's  morning—do  you  hear,  coz  ?     A  real 
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rose,  with  its  own  sweet  smell  to  it,  and  not  a  flower 
cut  out  of  painted  muslin." 

Perhaps  Lilian  forgot  her  rose-bush,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  gift  she  had  asked  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Rachel  did  not.  She  had  never  cared  for 
flowers  before ;  for  the  heart  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  regulator  of  the  taste ;  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  absent  idol  hallowed  this  rose-bush,  and  her 
devotion  to  it  increased,  until  there  mingled  with  it  a 
deep  tinge  of  superstition.  She  shielded  it  from  even 
sun  and  rain  until  it  began  to  droop ;  and  then  she 
feared  her  sweet  cousin  was  in  trouble,  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  inquiry ;  but  Lilian  was  in  usual  health,  and 
even  more  than  usual  spirits.  The  gentle,  simple, 
spiritually  lovely  girl,  who  had  traversed  the  green 
wood,  and  been  delighted  with  the  song  of  the  robin 
and  bob-o-link,  now  told  of  the  exhilarating  dance 
and  midnight  music,  and  seemed  to  love  them. 
Rachel  wept,  and  wondered  if  Lily  would  be 
ashamed  of  the  old  farm-house,  and  her  country 
cousins,  when  summer  came  again ;  and  then  she 
blamed  her  heart  for  its  distrust  and  selfishness ;  and 
was  vexed  to  find  that  she  could  be  grieved  at  any 
thing  which  made  Lily  happy. 

As  winter  approached,  Rachel's  treatment  of  the 
rose-bush  was  more  judicious,  and  it  gradually  im- 
proved, until,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  family,  a 
tiny  bud  pressed  out  from  the  midst  of  the  green 
leaves.  Oh  !  how  watchfully  did  Rachel  guard  that 
bud  !  Arthur's  eyes  glistened  with  satisfaction  as  he 
looked  upon  it ;  and  even  old  Carlo,  the  house-dog, 
seemed  to  understand  that  it  was  something  quite  too 
precious  for  a  dog  to  appreciate. 

As  the  holidays  drew  near,  old  farmer  Blair  began 
to  make  preparations  for  bringing  home  the  favorite. 
His  sleigh  was  newly  painted ;  a  string  of  bells  and 
a  new  buffalo  robe  were  purchased,  and  his  good 
lady  had  duly  prepared  the  double  yarn  mittens  and 
the  mufflers,  before  any  one  had  dreamed  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  disappointment.  Then  came  a  letter 
saying  that  Lilian  was  ill— it  was  only  a  slight  cold, 
taken  at  an  evening  party,  but  it  would  probably  detain 
her  until  after  Christmas.  A  cloud,  during  that  day 
and  the  ensuing  one,  rested  on  every  thing  at  the 
farm-house,  and  at  evening  another  letter  came. 
Lilian  was  no  better;  indeed,  she  might  be  worse. 
She  was  feverish,  and  seemed  quite  unlike  her  usual 
self;  and  poor  Mrs.  Brayton  scarce  knew  what  to  do 
with  her,  for  she  begged  continually  to  be  taken  to 
her  dear  old  uncle  and  cousins.  The  old  man  shed 
tears;  (he  had  not  wept  when  Lilian's  mother  died, 
although  she  was  his  own  sister,)  and  the  good  dame 
was  sure  they  ought  to  go  to  the  child,  for  a  better  or 
more  loving  one  never  trod  the  earth.  «  Bring  her 
back!  be  sure  you  bring  her  back  with  you,"  said 
Rachel,  as  she  saw  her  parents  seated   in  the  sleigh, 
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on  the  Christmas  morning  that  had  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  bright  anticipations.  "  Tell  aunt  Brayton  we 
will  nurse  her — oh,  so  carefully  !  And  I  am  sure  she 
will  get  well  again." 

The  old  people  had  been  gone  almost  a  week,  and 
it  was  now  the  last  evening  of  the  year.  Sadly  did 
Rachel  turn  from  the  window ;  and  strangely  tremu- 
lous was  her  voice,  as  she  replied  to  her  brother's 
encouraging  words, — 

<<  No,  no,  Arthur ;  they  will  not  come  to-night ! — 
Poor  Lily !" 

Oh,  what  anxious  hearts  sought  rest  in  the  farm- 
house that  night !  Early  in  the  morning  Arthur  was 
astir ;  for  who  could  sleep  when  the  fate  of  a  loved 
one  was  so  uncertain  ?  Arthur  built  a  fire  and  kindled 
it  into  a  blaze ;  swept  the  hearth-stone,  and  shoveled 
away  the  snow  that  had,  during  the  night,  drifted  in 
before  the  door  ;  and  then  he  went  to  look  at  the  bud 
they  had  watched  so  carefully,  and  see  if  it  had 
opened.  The  leaves  looked  stiff  and  half-transparent, 
with  a  delicate  tracery  of  white  along  their  edges ;  and 
the  poor  boy  clasped  his  hands  together  in  silent  con- 
sternation, while  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  and 
rolled  unheeded  down  his  brown  cheek.  In  a  moment 
he  was  joined  by  Rachel ;  but  she  looked  on  the 
ruined    treasure    calmly,  and    only   sighed,    <<  Poor 


Lily  !"  as  she  had  done  the  evening  previous.  Cold 
water  was  the  only  remedy  that  Arthur  could  devise; 
but  it  was  useless.  The  frozen  bud  soon  drooped, 
and  they  knew  that  the  expected  flower  had  perished. 

With  the  blighted  rose-bud  passed  all  Rachel* 
anxiety.  She  was  very  sad,  but  no  longer  restless ; 
for,  as  I  have  before  said,  her  devotion  to  the  flower 
was  tinged  with  superstition,  and  she  imagined  it 
closely  linked  with  her  cousin's  destiny.  I  said  im- 
agined t  and  I  suppose  it  is  what  the  world  would  say; 
but  I  know  not  why  the  gentle  and  pore  in  spirit,  and 
the  beautiful  in  person,  may  not  have  their  types  m. 
birds  and  flowers,  and  the  other  fair  frail  things  10 
which  they  seem  so  closely  allied. 

Rachel  Blair  laid  the  blighted  bud  away,  and  told 
her  brother  Arthur  that  she  was  sure  their  sweet 
cousin  had  gone  to  heaven  to  join  her  sister  angek. 
And  so  she  had.  When  she  was  brought  back  lo 
them,  her  hands  were  crossed  upon  her  breast  within 
the  coffin  ;  and  sorrowfully  they  laid  her  down,  in  the 
humble  churchyard,  among  the  flowers  she  loved  *o 
well  while  living. 

The  blighted  bud  has  grown  hard  and  dry;  bat 
Rachel  still  preserves  it  among  her  most  precious 
treasures ;  and  the  blossoms  from  the  parent  tree, 
which  still  flourishes,  are  thrown  on  Lilian  s  grave. 


SENSATION    OF    THE    BEAUTIFUL. 


BY      THKOPHILUS. 


I  love  to  wake  upon  a  summer  mora 
And  view  the  diamond  glittering  on  the  spray, 

Or  hear  the  thrush,  seated  on  flow'ry  thorn, 
Singing  glad  hymns  to  welcome  in  the  day ; 

1  love  the  grassy  meadow  lately  shorn, 
And  aromatic  sweets  from  new-mown  hay ; 

But  better  far,  than  these,  I  love  the  swell 

That  strikes  my  ear,  chiming  from  Sabbath  bell. 

I  dearly  love  the  fairy  feet  to  trace 
Of  children  sporting  on  the  dewy  lawn, 

(To  see  the  mother,  with  a  matron  grace, 
Watching  their  healthful  glee)— as  timid  fawn  5 

And  yet  I  love  to  gaze  in  beauty's  face, 
Ah !  fondly— sadly— do  I  look  upon — 

But  better  much,  and  sweeter,  't  is  to  tell, 

The  notes  of  music  from  the  Sabbath  bell. 

And  I  am  pleased,  oft  in  the  evening  still, 

To  list  to  hum  of  labor-loving  bee, 
Or  the  unvarying-note  of  whip-poor-will, 

Or  sight  of  vapors  rising  from  the  sea ; 
In  waking  morn  to  hear  the  warning  shrill, 

From  noisy  cock,  too,  hath  a  charm  for  me ; 
I  love  all  these,  but  better— better  far, 
The  transient  glory  of  yon  shooting  star. 

O  sweet  is  word  of  love  in  maiden's  ear— 
'T  is  ever  a  rapturous,  joy- imparting  song — 

And  sweet  is  music,  in  the  op'ning  year, 
From  gladsome  birds— a  gay  and  happy  throng. 

And  have  not  all  rejoiced,  sometime,  to  hear 
The  voice  of  friend — unseen— remembered  long  f 

There  is  a  voice  and  music  none  can  smother, 

Which  drops  from  lips  of  one-— the  sainted  mother. 


Music  dwells  in  the  wild,  rough  ocean  roar. 
When  storms  are  raging  on  the  vasty  deep. 

Whose  bounding  waves  crash  on  the  sullen  sh«>re. 
Or  raging  high,  appear  the  clouds  to  sweep, 

Or  battling  tile  hard  rock,  tall,  hanging  o'er, 
That  for  their  raging  fury  seems  to  weep, 

And  lies  upon  the  beach,  untouched  and  lone, — 

The  soul  of  music.    'T  is  the  sea-shell's  moan. 

And  music  lives  within  the  soughing  wood, 
Whose  trembling  leaves,  hard-shaken  from  the 

By  mighty  winds,  droop  o'er  the  boiling  flood, 
As  if  to  lull  it  into  blissful  rest ; 

And  music-like  do  sound  the  voices  rude 
Of  childhood's  early  days,  the  first  and  best, 

And  soothing  is  the  sound  of  falling  rain, . 

Of  gurgling  brooks,  wild-hasting  10  the  plain. 

O  sweet  to  hear  the  fond,  responsive  note, 
Of  lark  to  lark,  or  plaintive,  mourning  dove, 

Or  robin  tuning  oft  his  mellow  throat, 
And  the  kind  welcome  of  the  one  we  love  ; 

Or  when,  at  eve,  angelic  voices  float 
From  forest  fair,  to  beckon  os  above, 

And  music  is  in  sadly-pleasing  sigh, 

Of  parting  friends— and  in  the  last  **  good-bye/* 

O  joy !  to  wander  forth  in  stilly  night, 
Through  many  a  meadow  drest  in  vernal  green. 

Or  newly- reaped  fields,  in  summer  bright, 
Or  autumn's  riper  days  of  sable  sheen, 

When  Orion's  beams,  or  Luna's  paly  light. 
Are  smiling  down  on  th'  love-inspiring  scene ; 

Who  lives  there,  bat,  as  wand'ring  thus  abroad, 

Must  feel  the  living  presence  of  his  God. 


MISTAKES    FROM    EXPERIENCE. 


BY     MRS.     C.     M.     KIRKLAND. 


Author  of l4  A  New  Home,"  to. 


An  old  bachelor  friend  of  ours — one  of  the  few,  in 
this  steaming  age,  who  can   yet  find  time   for  quiet 
chat — sometimes  spends  a  good  long  evening  without 
any  particular  object  but  talk — reminiscences  of  days 
long  past,  or  sage  reflections  on  life  and  character, 
the  fruit  of  varied  experience  and  strong  human  sym- 
pathy.    He  has  been  a  great  traveller,  and  has  seen 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  races  of  men ;  and  one  of 
the  most  amusing  of  his  speculations  is  the  comparison 
of  character  among  mem—coming  invariably  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  the  variety  of  physiognomy, 
stature,  habits,  climate  or  religion,  they  are  all   alike 
in  the  main.     The  worst  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's conviction  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  existence 
of  any  virtue  in  this  great  human  family.     He  has  a 
sad  opinion  of  them  all,   though  practically  he  lias 
more  personal  attachments  than  any  body  else.     He 
believes  nothing  good  of  the  race,  though  his  confidence 
in  individuals  is  boundless.     In  vain  may  one  try  to 
reason  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater,  and  prove  that 
where  so  many  possess  the  virtues  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  ascribing  to  them,  a  fair  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  goodness  of  others.      The  truth  is,  his 
nature  is  as  generous  as  his  philosophy  is  erroneous ; 
aiid  personal  intercourse  and  kind  treatment  make  him 
overrate  the  virtues  of  those  with  whom  he   lives,  as 
some  unfortunate  associates  abroad   have  given  a  dark 
tinge  to   his  impressions  of  human  nature  in  general. 
We  never  can  agree  as  to  this  matter ;  and  evening 
after  evening  passes,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile 
views  far  as  the  poles  asunder.     The  last  time  the 
subject  came  up,  Mr.  Stafford  undertook  to  give  me  a 
single  instance  which,  he  said,  ought  to  go  far  towards 
justifying  his  opinion  of  mankind  in  general.     I  pro- 
mised to  listen,  but  not  to  be  convinced ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  follows,  with  his  recital : 

li  In   the   village   where   I  was  born  and  bred—a 
quiet  little  place,  nestled  deep  among  the  hills  of  Ver- 
mont— there  was  a  clergyman,  one  of  the  most  saint- 
like, in  his  life   and  conversation,  that  I  have  ever 
known.      His  wife  was  a  meek,  quiet  woman;  ami- 
able to  a  fault,  yet  not  deficient  in  that  power  which 
affection  supplies  for  the  performance  of  duty.     If  she 
had  been  single,  she  would  probably  have  appeared  a 
weak  -woman ;  but  with  the  ever-present  aid  of  her 
husband's  wisdom,  and  the  strong  stimulus  of  the  do 
mestic  affections,  she  filled  her  place  in   life  so  well, 
that    no   one  found   fault  with  her,  even  in  a  country 
village.      This  excellent  couple  had  only  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  it  is  of  the  son  that  I  am 
about  to  jnve  vou  mv  recollections. 

(-  lie  was  a  handsome  boy,  tall,  and  elegantly  pro- 


portioned, and  scarcely  less  delicate  in  his  features  and 
complexion  than  his  sister,  who  was  a  year  or  two 
older.  They  were  always  together,  and  k  seemed  as 
if  the  benign  influence  of  such  a  temper  as  Lucy's 
must  have  a  power  over  him  for  good ;  yet,  from  their 
very  school-days,  when  they  trudged  along  the  road 
together  with  their  sachels,  he  was  her  torment;  and 
at  home,  where  an  only  son  is  so  naturally  an  idol, 
even  his  mother  learned  to  dread  the  sight  of  his  ie- 
turning  face.  His  pranks  were,  in  some  respects, 
those  which  belong  to  boyhood ;  but  there  was  ever  a 
touch  of  malice,  selfishness  or  cruelty  about  them,  and 
a  more  expert  deceiver  never  lived.  When  he  played 
a  trick  upon  the  schoolmaster,  it  was  sure  to  be  one 
that  indicted  real  injury,  either  in  person  or  clothing ; 
and  the  school-fellow  who  offended  him,  or  refused  to 
join  in  any  of  his  nefarious  schemes,  would  always 
find  reason  to  remember  that  he  had  made  an  enemy 
of  Harry  Gilmore.  To  conceal  his  misconduct,  and 
to  make  the  blame  fall  on  others,  required  all  his  art ; 
and  his  influence  over  his  sister  was  so  unbounded, 
that  he  not  un frequently  forced  her  to  aid  him  in 
subterfuges  which  her  pore  heart  told  her  were  unjusti- 
fiable. 

<<  With  all  Harry's  powers  of  deception,  however,  he 
was  not  able  to  blind  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  or  any 
\  body  else,  as  to  his  real  character.  Though  it 
seemed  impossible  to  convict  him,  in  any  particular 
instance,  of  misconduct,  there  was  yet  a  general  im- 
pression of  his  evil  qualities,  which  made  him  shunned 
by  all  but  kindred  spirits ;  and  the  grief  of  his  father 
and  mother,  though  silent,  was  extreme,  even  to  the 
shortening  of  life,  as  I  believe — certainly,  to  the  de- 
struction of  happiness.  His  father,  after  using  every 
meaus  which  affection  and  sound  judgment  could  de- 
vise, ceased  to  attempt  the  direction  of  his  course ;  and 
when,  at  length,  Harry  was  expelled  from  his  college, 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  good  clergyman 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and,  in  a  few  days,  laid 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers. 

<<  Harry  seemed,  for  the  moment,  sobered  by  this 
event,  which  followed  too  close  upon  his  disgrace  not 
to  seem  at  least  connected  with  il.  He  treated  his 
mother  with  what  appeared  real  affection ;  and  to 
Lucy,  innocent  and  trusting  as  she  was,  the  change 
wrought  in  Harry,  by  her  father's  death,  seemed  to 
mitigate  the  sense  even  of  that  great  calamity. 

<<  But  this  gleam  of  comfort  was  short.  It  very  soon 
became  evident  that  Harry's  good  conduct  was  only 
the  prelude  to  depredations  upon  Mrs.  Gilmore'* 
slender  means,  and  a  subtle  scheme  to  get  Lncy  more 
than  ever  in  his  power.     He  had  professed  an  attach- 
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ment  to  a  very  beautiful  girl,  the  belle  of  our  village,  \  cutting  neglect  for  some  time  before  he  left  her.  He 
whose  brother  had  previously  engaged  Lucy's  affec-  i  had  lived  upon  his  mother's  small  means  until  acre 
tions;  and  upon  his  visits  being  discouraged  by  the  <  after  acre  was  gone,  and  even  the  household  forni- 
father  of  the  young  lady,  on  the  score  of  his  character,  )  ture,  piece  by  piece,  had  been  sacrificed  to  his  deter- 
he  so  wrought  upon  his  sister  that  she  discarded  her  \  mined  self-indulgence.  Finding  his  wife's  father 
lover,  and  made  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  i  inexorable,  and  seeing  that  the  penury  to  which  he 
never  again  listen  to  his  addresses.  I  could  not  re-  \  had  reduced  his  family,  admitted  of  no  further  exac- 
count  to  you  the  circumstances  of  this  whole  affair.  \  tion,  he  set  out  to  try  the  world  at  large,  but  without 
They  were  the  talk  of  the  village,  and  they  are  deeply  j  the  smallest  idea  of  making  any  exertion  towards  as 
impressed  upon  my  memory ;  but  I  will  only  tell  you  \  honest  livelihood,  or  the  most  remote  iutenlion  oi 
the  tragical  close.  The  young  man  who  was  thus  I  returning  to  the  relief  of  those  he  had  injured.  They, 
disappointed  where  he  had  treasured  up  his  heart,  ?  poor  souls  !  toiled  on,  meekly  enduring  their  hard 
perhaps  discouraged  the  more  by  a  knowledge  of  \  fate,  and  trying  to  excuse  the  scoundrel  who  had 
Harry's  character,  left  the  place  and  sailed  for  the  I  brought  them  to  it,  while  the  old  father,  almost  a* 
West  Indies.  In  a  few  weeks  came  the  intelligence  >  bad  as  he,  hardened  his  heart  against  the  poor  girl, 
that  the  ship  was  lost,  with  every  soul  on  board  ;  and  \  and  saw  her  and  her  baby  suffering  for  the  ordinary 
from  that  time  poor  Lucy  Gil  more  failed  and  faded  j  comforts  of  life,  without  a  relenting  feeling.  Happily 
like  an  autumn  rose,  gradually  growing  paler  and  )  the  poor  little  one  soon  died,  adding  one  more  to  the 
more  melancnoly   till  she  was  laid  beside  her  father.  \  list  of  Harry's  victims. 

"  You  may  suppose  that  even  Harry  was  shocked  /  "  Much  of  what  I  am  now  telling  you  I  learned  long 
by  this  dreadful  result  of  his  machinations.  If  he  was,  )  afterwards,  for  I  was  travelling  abroad,  an<^  had  not 
none  ever  knew  it.  He  showed  a  decorous  grief  at  '  seen  Harry  Gilmore  since  we  were  boys  together.  I 
his  sister's  death,  and,  perhaps,  really  felt  her  loss ;  i  knew  of  his  marriage,  and  the  anger  of  his  wife's 
but  it  had  no  effect  upon  his  conduct.  He  continued  5  father  ;  and  my  friends  had  written  me  something  of 
to  atrip  his  mother  of  every  thing  that  could  minister  J  his  misconduct,  and,  at  last,  of  his  sudden  disappear- 
to  his  idleness,  even  until  the  neighbors  became  aware  i  ance.  After  travelling  on  the  continent,  for  a  year 
that  Mrs.  Gilmore  often  suffered  for  the  ordinary  '>  or  two,  I  went  to  England,  and  there,  at  the  bouse  of 
comforts.  He  undertook  no  business  for  his  own  \  an  American  friend,  I  was  most  disagreeably  sur- 
support,  but  passed  his  time,  while  at  home,  in  hunt-  /  prised  to  meet  Harry  Gilmore — handsome,  well- 
ing and  fishing — usually  sending  the  produce  of  his  $  dressed  and  exceedingly  well  received  in  a  highly 
sport  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  village,  with  whom  '  respectable  circle.  Nobody  danced  so  well,  and  no 
he  was  ever  very  desirous  of  being  a  favorite.  /  one  was  in  higher  favor  with  the  ladies.      He  seemed 

"  All  this  time  he  had  been  carrying  on  a  clandestine  ;'  quite  at  home  in  England,  while  I  was  as  much  a 
correspondence  with  the  girl  whose  father  had  first  $  stranger. 

refused  his  advances.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  the  art  /  "  You  may  be  surprised  that  I  did  not  at  once,  uc- 
of  imbuing  every  one,  connected  with  him,  with  the  i  mask  my  unworthy  townsman ;  but  you  must  bear  is 
habit  of  dissimulation ;  for  this  unfortunate  girl,  blame-  i  mind  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  tlie  par- 
Jess  in  all  else,  was  so  completely  blinded  to  duty,  /  ticulars  of  Harry's  career  were  then  unknown  to  me. 
prudence,  and  all  that  should  restrain  from  evil,  as  to  s  My  general  impression  was  unfavorable ;  and  I  had 
marry  him  privately,  before  even  the  suspicion  of  such  ;;  such  an  instinctive  dislike  to  him,  founded  upon  early 
a  step  had  occurred  to  her  family.  i  recollections,  that  I  did  all   in  my  power   to   avoid 

"  The  marriage  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  young  )  him.       But   fate,   or  perhaps   his    own    manoeuvres, 
wife   was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  with  her  mother-in-  \  threw  him,  constantly,  in  my  path;  and  so  plausible 
law.      What  was  endured  in  that  sad  household  none  /  was  his  address,  and  so  elegant  his  manners,  that  I 
can  tell ;  for  Harry's  influence  was  too  powerful  to  j  was   insensibly  drawn  into   a    closer  companionship 
allow  any  thing  to  tianspire.     But    that    there  was  I  with  him  than  I  could  have  believed  possible,  on  our 
suffering  of    some  sort — perhaps  of   various  kinds —  \  first  meeting.     He  had  no  ostensible  sccupation,  and 
the  faces  of  the  mother  and  her  young  daughter-in-law  <  I  was  at  the  time  a  complete  idler,  and  in  poor  health, 
too  surely  told.     The  father  was  a  hard  old    man,  ">  and  so  found  his  society  only  too  agreeable, 
justly  indignant  at  the  injury  he  had  received,  and  tin-  \       "  We  had  been  playing  billiards  at  a  new  table  in 
justly  determined  to  visit  all  upon  his  daughter,  who  i  the   Quadrant,  Regent  street,  when  Harry   proposed 
was  only  the  easy  dupe  of  a  villain.      So  things  went  >  that  we   should   go   and  dine   at  the  Restaurant,  in 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  Harry  suddenly  disappeared,  \  Leicester  square,  d  la  Francaisey  to  which  I  did   not 
leaving  his  mother  and  his  wife  to  all  the  horrors  of  l  object.     Over  our  wine  he  asked  me  whether  I  had 
poverty.      They  made  the  best  of  their  wretched  situ-  \  ever  seen  one  of  the  gaming-houses  at  the  West  End. 
ation — perhaps  rather  relieved  of  a  burthen  than  de-  <  I  said  no,  and  he  offered  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
prived  of  a  protector — and  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  a  ?  get  into  one   in  St.    James'   street.     I   assented,  and 
small  school,  and  such  needle-work  as  could  be  had,  >  after  our  coffee,  we  set  out.     I  had  taken  wine  enouph 
to  support  life  and  to  maintain  a  decent  appearance;  \  to  exhilarate  without   confusing  me,  and  my  curiosity, 
while  they  tried  to  persuade  the  neighbors— and  per-  j  with  regard  to   these  « hells,'   had  often  been   excited 
haps  themselves,  too — that  Harry  had  gone  away  de-  \  before,   so  that   I  was  much   pleased  with   the    idea 
tennined  to  find  some   business  which   should  render  '  of  piercing  these   forbidden  haunts.      Yet,  I    confess, 
their  exertions  unnecessary.  \  when  Harry  applied    for    admittance — when    the   door 

"  The  truth  was,  though  I  did  not  know  it  until  long  \  was  partially  and  carefully  opened — and  when  it  »a* 
afterwards,  that  Harry  had  been  soon  tired  of  his  j  evident  that,  at  sight  of  my  companion,  the  door- 
too  easy  conquest,  and  had  shewn  his  wife  the  most  <  keeper  had  no  scruples  as  to  taking  down  the  chain: — 
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my  heart  be/an  bumping,  most  unusually,  and  I  wished 
myself  any  where   else.     Harry  was  evidently  well- 
known  there,  and  at  a  cooler  moment  the  duplicity  he 
had  practised  upon  ms,  would  have  excited  my  indig- 
nation.    Bat  the  scene  was  too  intensely  interesting, 
at  the  time,  to  allow  a  thought  for  any  thing  else.     I 
passed  under  a  close   scrutiny,  from   the    Cerberus  of 
the  establishment,  whose  experienced  eye  detected  the 
novice,  and  who  willingly  allowed  me  to  pass,  as  a 
fresh  pigeon,  from  whose  breast  might  come,  at  least, 
some  down  for  this  nest  of  vice.     Harry  led  the  way 
to  an  apartment  where  they  were  playing  hazard  ;   he 
commenced  playing,  at  once,  and  endeavored  to  induce 
me  to  join  him.     I  declined.     He  played  on,  and  had 
soon  lost  what  money  he  had  brought  with   him.     I 
lent    him    a    few    sovereigns,    they     went  also.     I 
found  my  amusement  in  watching   the  faces   of  the 
players,    and   so   vividly  were  the   various    passions 
depicted  in    them,   that,     even   at    this  distant    day, 
I  can  recall  every  countenance  with  its  changes  of 
expression.' 

'•  Finding  ras  determined  not  to  play,  Harry  gave 
over,  after  borrowing  all  the  gold  I  had  about  me,  and 
we  found  ourselves  again  in  the  street.  I  cannot  ex- 
press to  you  my  sensations  on  once  more  breathing  the 
fresh  unpolluted  air  of  evening.  I  fairly,  /an  and 
leaped  with  the  sense  of  relief;  and,  in  the  excitement 
;>f  my  spirits,  gave  my  companion  abundance  of  good 
counsel  against  ever  trusting  himself  in  such  a  place 
tgain.  He  heard  ms  quietly,  and  no  doubt  laughed, 
is  quietly,  at  my  simplicity. 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  returned  me  the 
ooney  I  had  lent  him,  showing  me  at  the  same  time  a 
oulean  which  he  said  he  had  won  since,  and  was  now 
foing  to  double  it  at  Rouge  et  Noir.  We  had  again 
lined  together,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  per- 
uasions  again  induced  me  to  accompany  him,  to  see 
ic  new  and  infallible  mode  by  which  he  was  to  storm 
le  fortresses  of  fortune.  He  threw  once  or  twice  and 
>st ;  I,  feeling  that  the  gold  pieces  which  he  had  re- 
irned  to  me,  were  just  so  much  more  than  I  expected 
>  have  possessed,  put  down  a  couple  of  them  on 
xmge  — ,  my  first  stake  —  and  won.  I  staked 
ie  whole  next  time,  with  the  same  success.  This 
as  enough  for  me.  Harry  was  losing,  and  I  wished 
withdraw,  but  as  he  had  lost  on  Noir  he  would  try 
i  my  color  for  a  change  of  luck.  Meanwhile  my 
tention  was  attracted  by  another  player— the  wreck 
a  very  handsome  man— once  (as  I  afterwards 
arncd,)  a  Major  in  the  army,  but  now  reduced  to 
5  condition  of  a  regular  gambler.  He  had  lost,  and, 
it  appeared,  his  last  stake.  With  an  imprecation, 
broke  in  two  the  small  rake  with  which  the  stakes 
»  drawn  together,  and  dashed  it  across  the  room — 
plying  to  the  dealer  for  a  small  loan,  which  was 
'used.  I  caught  his  eye,  and  with  a  rake  pushed 
er  to  him  the  stake  I  had  just  won — five  times  lar- 
r  than  the  loan  he  had  been  refused.  He  stared 
th  astonishment,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
i  money,  staking  pieoe  by  piece  until  that  too  was 
ie,  and  I  actually  saw  him,  when  he  supposed  him- 
f  unobserved,  filch  a  '  rascal  counter'  from  the  pile 
ich  Harry  had  been  accumulating  sinee  he  threw  on 
uge.  So  much  for  the  degradation  brought  on  by 
nblhig  ;  a  point  to  which  I  have  no  donbt  it  was 
rry's  deliberate  intention  to  have  lured  m?,  if  I  had 
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not  been  providentially  called  from  London  just  at 
that  time.  The  spell  was  broken,  and  I  never  played 
afterwards. 

"  Two  years  elapsed  before  I  saw  Gilxnore  again. 
It  was  in  Paris,  and  I  was   turning  into  the  Palais 
Royal,  from  the  Rue  St.   Honore  when  I  met  him 
with  a  very  pretty  girl  hanging  on  his  arm.     He  was 
dressed  very  fashionably,  and  looked  handsomer  than 
ever.     He  gave  me  his  card,  in  passiug,  and  invited 
me  to  call  on  him.     This  I  was  not  disposed  to  do  ; 
but  it  was  only  a  day  or   two  before  we   met  again, 
aud    he    insisted    upon   my    dining  with   him   at   his 
lodgings.     He  was  with  an  English  lady,  who  lived  in 
the  Allee  des  Veuves,  Champs  Ely  sees  ;  a  lady  who, 
having  but  a  small  income,  took  two  or  three  boarders 
to  eke  it   out.     The   pretty  girl,  with  whom  he  was 
walking,  was  the  daughter  of  this  lady,  and  a  sweeter 
or  more  innocent  creature  I  never  saw.     She  and  her 
mother  (who  was  a  well-bred  and  amiable  woman) 
evidently  placed    the    greatest   confidence  in  Harry, 
and  I  soon  saw  that  he  stood  where  he  should  not  in 
in  the  affections  of  the  daughter.     If  this  had  been 
less  clear  to  me,  Gilmore  would  soon  have  given  me 
all  requisite   information ;  for   the   first  time  he  was 
warmed  with  wine  he  made  me  his  confidant,  telling 
me  that  this  charming  girl   loved  him  to   distraction, 
and  that  her  mother  looked  favorably  upon  his  suit. 
He  added  that  he  had  mentioned  something  to  Mrs 
S — ,  the  mother,  of  my  knowing  his  connexions  in 
America,   and  that    he    hoped  I  would    not    refuse 
to    speak  a  good    word  'for  him,   as  I  was  pretty 
well    known    to    several    families    then    resident    in 
Paris. 

"I  heard  him  out,  although  it  was  with  difficulty. 
When  he  had  done,  I  told  him  just  what  I  thought  of 
him,  and  what  I  meant  to  do  in  the  premises.  Words 
ran  high  ;  he  defied  me,  and  laughed  at  my  threats. 
We  were  in  the  street,  and  just  at  the  shooting  gallery, 
into  which  I  turned.  There  was  no  one  there.  I 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  target,  the  garcon  handed 
me  a  pistol,  thinking  we  were  about  to  practice.  I 
looked  at  Harry — he  was  deathly  pale,  and  his 
quivering  lip  betrayed  his  agitation.  <  Take  my 
advice,'  said  I.  « You  know  I  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
pose you.  Leave  Paris,  without  delaying  longer  than 
to  get  your  passports,  and  I  will  make  the  best  excuse 
I  can  for  your  disappearance.  But  I  declare  to  you 
that,  sooner  than  you  should  perpetrate  the  crime  you 
meditate,  I  will  serve  you  as  I  now  serve  that  image — * 
and  I  pointed  to  a  small  plaster  cast  of  Napoleon, 
placed,  as  a  mark,  in  the  centre  of  the  target.  I 
raised  my  arm — pulled, — and  shivered  the  figure  to 
atoms.  It  was  a  lucky  shot  Gilmore  paused— he 
looked  at  me,  and  read  my  unalterable  -determination 
in  my  face.  We  left  the  gallery,  in  silence,  and  that 
night  I  had  him  sleeping  at  my  hotel,  with  his  place 
booked  for  Havre  on  the  next  morning. 

<<  His  desertion  cost  Miss  S— .  a  fit  of  sickness,  and 
I  know  not  what  of  unhappiness  beside.  I  revealed 
only  so  much  of  Harry's  true  character  as  might  serve 
to  pat  her  and  her  mother  on  their  guard  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  did  not  wish  to  destroy  him,  and  I  was  even 
at  that  time  ignorant  of  all  his  guilt.  I  lost  sight  of 
him  from  that  time,  but  when  I  returned  to  my  native 
place,  after  many  years'  absence,  I  learned  the  con- 
sistent close  of  his  career.     He  heard  that  his  wife's 
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father  had,  on  his  death-bed,  repented  of  his  harshness, 
and  fully  believing  that  Gil  more  would  never  return, 
had  left  the  unhappy  daughter  her  natural  share  of  his 
property.  Upon  this,  Harry  lost  no  time  in  turning 
his  face  homeward,  determined  not  to  let  this  unex- 
pected prosperity  escape  him  He  wrote  to  his  wife 
and  to  bis  mother,  one  of  those  artful  epistles,  so  well 
adapted  to  «  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ;' 
i^lozing  over  his  misdeeds,  and  expressing  such  de- 
light at  being  able,  once  more,  to  rejoin  those  from 
whom  his  heart  had  never  been  separated,  that  those 
good  wemen  were  melted  to  tears,  and  longed  to  wel- 
come the  repentant  wanderer.  But,  most  happily, 
Providence  interposed  in  their  behalf;  for  Gilmore, 
being  in  too  great  haste  to  wait  for  the  regular  con- 
veyance, hired  a  horse  at  the  nearest  town,  and  riding 
at  a  dashing  pace  down  hill,  fell  and  broke  his  neck, 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the   second   and   hopeless  ruin 


of  his  wife  and  mother.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
such  a  specimen  of  human  nature." 

"  Black  enough,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  but  not  at  all 
to  your  purpose." 

»  Not  to  my  purpose !     What  would  you  have  ?" 

"  Why,  you  have  told  me  of  one  degraded  wreu-a. 
and  half  a  dozen  excellent  people  !  How  does  year 
theory  dispose  of  the  good  clergyman  and  his  wife,— 
poor  Lucy  and  her  faithful  lover — the  patient  wife— 
the  amiable  Mrs.  S and  her  too  deserving  daugh- 
ter, and  yourself,  with  all  your  benevolent  indignation ' 
Instead  of  ten  righteous  to  save  a  multitude  of  sinnm. 
here  is  but  one  sinner  to  a  host  of  good  people.  Yoa 
must  acknowledge,  that  even  the  extreme  case  jw 
have  selected  tells  against  you." 

Mr.  Stafford  looked  at  his  watch,  and  declared.  & 
the  same  breath,  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  iU: 
I  was  incorrigible. 


OBJECTS  WHICH  INFLUENCE  THE  AMBITIOUS  NATURE. 
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Author  of  "The   Temaaeee,"   M  Richard  HurdU,"    *c 


I.  TftOPHlSS. — HOW  PLANTED. 

The  trophies  which  shine  out  for  caper  eyes, 
In  youth's  first  hour  of  progress,  and  delude 
With  promise  dearest  to  ambition's  mood, 

Lie  not  within  life's  limits;  but  arise, 

Beyond  the  realm  of  sunset ; — phantoms  bright, 
Glowing  above  the  tomb ;  having  their  roots 
Ever   in    the  worshipper's  heart ; — from  whence 
their  fruits, 

And  all  that  thence  grows  precious  to  man's  sight ! 

Thence,  too,  their  power  to  lure  from  beaten  ways 
That  Love  lias  set  with  flowers ;  and  thence  the  spell, 
'Gainst  which  the  blood  denied  may  ne'er  rebel, 

That  leads  to  sleepless  nights  and  toilsome  days, 

And  sacrifice  of  all  those  human  joys, 

That,  to  the  ambitious  nature,  seem  but  toys. 


\ 


m.  triumph. 

The  grave  but  ends  the  struggle !    Follows  then 

The  triumph,  which,  superior  to  the  doom, 
Grows  loveliest,  and  looks  best,  to  mortal  men. 

Purple,  in  beauty,  towering  o'er  the  tomb ! 
Oh  !  with  the  stoppage  of  the  impulsive  tide 

Thut    vexed    the    impatient    heart   with  need/ 
strife. 

The  soul  that  is  Ilope's  living,  leaps  to  life. 
And  shakes  ber  fragrant  plumage  far  and  wide ! 
Eye*  follow,  then,  in  worship,  which  but  late, 

Frown'd  in  defiance; — and  the  timorous  herd, 

That  sleekly  waited  for  another's  word, 
Grow  bold,  at  last,  to  bring, — obeying  Fate, — 

The  tribute  of  their  praise,  but  late  denied, — 
Tribute  of  homage,  which  might  well  be — hale : 


n.  WHERE  PLANTED. 

It  is  the  error  of  the  impatient  heart 
To  hope  th'  undying  gifts,  even  while  the  strife 

Is  worst  j — and,  struggling  'gainst  its  mortal  part, 
The  glorious  Genius,  laboring  still  for  life, 

Springs  even  from  death  to  birth !  >T  is  from  his  tnmb 
The  amaranth  rises  which  must  wreathe  his  brow, 

And  crown  his  memory  with  unfading  bloom ! — 
Rooted  in  best  affections,  it  will  grow, 

Though  water'd  by  sad  tears,  and  watched  by  pride 

Made  humble  in  rejection !     Love  denied, 

Shall  lend  it  through  all  seasons,  and  shall  give 
Her  never  failing  tenderness*, — though  still 
Be  the  proud  spirit ;  and  the  unyielding  will, 

That,  through  the  mortal,  made  the  immortal  live ! 


TV.  GLORY  AND  KNDUKIKG  VAMX. 

Thus  Glory  has  her  being !  Thus  she  stands, 

Star-erown'd,— a  high  divinity  of  wo : 
Her  temples  fill,  her  columns  crown  all  lands, 

Where  lofty  attribute  is  known  below. 

For  her  the  smokes  ascend,  the  waters  flow, 
The  grave  forgoes  his  prey,  the  soul  goes  free ; 

The  grey  rock  gives  out  music,— hearthstones  grew 
To  temples  at  her  word — her  footprints  see, 

On  ruins,  that  are  thus  made  holiest  shrines, 
Where  Love  may  win  devotion,  and  the  heart, 

That  with  the  fire  of  Genius  inly  pines, 
May  find  the  guidance  of  a  kindred  art — 
And  from  the  branch  of  that  eternal  tree 
Pluck  fruits  at  once  of  death  and  immortality  I 


CHARITY    REWARDED. 


BY     E.     FERRETT. 


"  Poor  children !"  exclaimed  the  miller's  kind-  -f  After  resting  an  hour,  the  children,  with  tears  and 
hearted  wife,  as  she  stood  looking  from  her  cottage  'i  blessings,  took  leave  of  their  kind  friend,  and  with 
window  at  a  group  which  had  a  few  moments  before  \  refreshed  limbs  and  lightened  hearts,  continued  their 
attracted  her  attention.     It  consisted  of  a  boy  and  a  <  journey. 

girl  quite  young,  and  a  girl  somewhat  older,  who  ?  Do  we  ever  ask  ourselves  how  often  we  neglect 
seemed  to  be  soothing  and  caressing  the  younger  \  those  opportunities  of  doing  good  that  come  within  the 
children.  >  scope  of  our  various  capabilities  ?     "We  are  all  prone 

"  Poor  children ;  whose  can  they  be,  and  where  >  to  become  absorbed  in  self ; — the  vortex  of  the  world 
can  they  come  from  ?  Ttiey  look  tired  and  worn  out,  |  and  worldliness  sucks  us  in,  and  we  often  turn  deaf 
and  in  bad  condition — can  they  have  a  mother  like  my  \  ears  to  a  tale  of  distress  from  sheer  inanity — from  in- 
little  ones  ?  No !  no !  if  they  had,  they  would  not  be  \  capacity  to  release  oar  minds  from  the  thraldom  in 
wanderers  and  wayfarers,  which  they  certainly  are."     \  which  we  are  bound  by  our  own  struggle   for  means, 

Kind  thoughts,  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Russell,  were  j  or  else  by  the  intoxication  of  the  spirit,  consequent 
but  the  prompters  to  kind  actions;  and  in  a  few  j  upon  a  life  of  uninterrupted  pleasure.  Could  the 
minutes  she  was  with  the  children,  making  inquiries  <  beautiful  doctrine  of  to  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
as  to  who  they  were,  and  why  they  had  left  their  >  be  done  unto,"  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  our 
home.  \  minds,  and  kept  prominently  before  us,  many  a  poor 

Their  history  was  briefly  told;  they  had  been  j  mendicant  would  get  bread  where  he  now  gets  a 
raised  in  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts — their  >  stone, — many  a  half-broken  heart  would  receive  corn- 
father  had  made  a  little  money,  and  having  a  taste  for  \  fort  and  kindness,  where  it  now  meets  with   indif- 


country  life,  and  some  friends  in  Scotland,  he  had 
taken  a  farm  among  the  highlands,  which  are  pro- 
verbial for  the  moisture  and  bleakness  of  their 
atmosphere.  The  family  had  been  used  to  a  dry  and 
temperate  climate,  and  sickness  followed  their  change 
of  residence — mother,  father,  children  and  all,  had 
suffered  from  ague  or  intermittent  fever.  Their 
father,  on  his  recovery,  determining  to  remove  them, 
had  started  to  seek  employment  in  his  old  quarters ; 
in  a  few  weeks  he  had  written  to  inform  them  of  his 


ference  or  contempt. 

Our  little  friends  travelled  on  sturdily  for  some 
time — their  way  lightened  by  recollections  of  the  kind 
words  of  Mrs.  Russell,  and  bright  anticipations  of 
speedily  meeting  their  remaining  parent — but  little 
feet  soon  get  tired  of  rough  roads,  and  young  minds 
soon  weary  of  the  monotony  of  a  long  journey.  After 
an  hour's  travel,  the  younger  children  complained  of 
fatigue,  and  coming  to  a  hay-stack,  laid  themselves 
down  under  its  shelter,  and  were  soon  asleep,  watched 


success,  desiring  them  to  follow  him  immediately — *  s  by  their  elder  sister,  who  had  assumed  the  feelings  of 

soon  after  their  father's  departure,  their  mother  had  j  a  mother  toward  her  almost  helpless  charge. 

got  worse,  and  a  few  days    before  his  letter,  she  had  >       While  the  poor  girl  kept  her  vigil,  which  was  ren- 

died,  leaving  her  children  desolate  and  wretched,  as  l  dered  longer  by  many  a  sad   thought  and  falling  tear, 

orphans  must  ever  be.     The  eldest  girl  had   exerted  (  as  she  dwelt  over  past  scenes  and  her  recent  loss,  she 

herself  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  )  was  aroused  by  voices  which   seemed  to  come   from 

to  her  lamented  mother.     By  disposing  of  their  trifling  <  the  opposite  side  of  the  hay-stack. 

effects,  she  had  defrayed   the  funeral   expenses,  and  \       "I  tell  thee,  Jim,"   impatiently  exclaimed   one  of 

with  the  small  sum   left,  had  determined  to  take   her  >  the  voices,  "there  is   no  doubt  nor   danger;  and  by 

brother  and  sister  to  where  her  father  was  employed.    \  one   bold  stroke,  we  can  make  ourselves  rich  for  a 

They  had  started  with  the  idea  of  riding  in  wagons,  j  twelvemonth." 
getting  a  lift  for  charity,  or  a  trifling  remuneration ;  >  "  But,"  answered  a  more  cautious  and  hesitating 
and  by  these  means  had  traveled  a  considerable  dis-  I  tone,  "  the  miller  is  an  ugly  customer — strong  enough 
tance,  when  one  night,  while  asleep  in  a  wagon,  they  ?  to  whip  two  such  fellows  as  we — and  suppose  he 
had  been  robbed  of  their  little  money  and  changes  of  \  should  get  the  upper  hand  of  us,  what 's  to  be  done 
apparel,    and    left    absolutely  destitute,   with    many,  <  then  ?': 

many-  miles  between  them   and  their  point  of  desti-  ,        "  Pooh !  how  can  he  get  the  best  of  us,  when  we 
nation.  \  can  knock  him  down  before  he  thinks  about  it? — bt- 

This    sad  tale,  told   with   touching  innocence  and  >  sides,  it  is  not  always  the  biggest  man  that 's  the  most 
truthfulness,  awakened   Mrs.  Russell's   warmest  sy-  <>  dangerous  in  a  scuffle." 

pathy.  She  took  them  into  her  cotta^o,  gave  them  )  "  Art  sure  of  the  money  Tom  ?  'twould  be  deuced 
food,  and  comforted  them  with  a  mother's  kindness.  /  unpleasant  to  have  all  the  danger  and  trouble  for 
She    told   them   that  a  few  miles  in  advance  was  a  >  nothing." 

town,    from  whence  they   could    proceed   by   wagon  '       Tom,  muttering  a  curse  upon  the  over  cautious  dis- 
to  the  city  in  which  their  father  worked — at  the  same  >  position  of  his  companion,  answered, 
time   she   gave  them  means  to  defray  their  expenses.  >       «  I  tell  thee  I  saw  Fanner  Jones,  and  Squire  Wil- 
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kinson,  pay  Russell  big  rolls  of  notes,  and  when  it 
was  settled,  go  to  the  bar  to  drink ;  Russell  likes  a 
glass  too  well  to  leave  before  sun-down,  and  when  he 
does  get  away,  I  guess  he'll  be  pretty  well  sprung ; 
up  yonder  by  the  cross  roads  we  can  hide  ourselves, 
and  just  as  he  passes  I'll  give  him  a  lick  in  the  head 
with  this  big  slick,  that  shall  make  all  the  rest  easy, 
now  say,  are  you  willing,  or  must  I  find  a  fellow  with 
more  pluck  ?" 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  uttered  in  a 
sneering  tone,  and  the  other  speaker  seeming  to  have 
a  greater  dread  of  being  thought  a  coward  than  of 
committing  a  crime,  answered,  "  Tom,  thee  knows  I 
am  not  afraid;  Til  go  with  thee,  but,  mind  I  won't 
agree  to  the  man's  being  hurt ;  be  can  afford  to  lose 
his   money,  but  we  musVt  do  him  any  other  injury." 

A  rustling  of  the  loose  sticks,  showed  that  the 
speakers,  after  settling  their  villainous  purpose,  had 
moved  away. 

The  young  girl,  whom  they  had  unconsciously  made 
their  confidant,  sat  for  several  minutes  in  a  state  of 
agitation  past  description ;  she  knew  that  the  conver- 
sation to  which  she  had  listened  applied  to  the  husband 
of  her  kind  benefactress ;  he  was  to  be  waylaid,  rob* 
bed,  and  perhaps  murdered  ;  she  knew  this,  and  yet 
might  be  unable  to'avert  his  fate.  For  a  few  moments 
she  bent  her  head  upon  her  bands,  with  a  feeling  of 
choking  bewilderment  that  threatened  to  render  her 
perfectly  helpless;  but  she  had  been  taught  in  the 
purifying  school  of  misfortune,  and  after  giving  way  to 
fear  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  natural  energy  of  her 
character  displayed  itself,  and  she  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  save  her  kind  friend  from  the  impending 
sorrow. 

Speedily  arousing  her  brother  and  sister,  she  told 
them  that  they  must  retrace  their  steps,  and  urged 
them  to  speed.  The  children,  not  having  their  sister's 
impetus,  and  wondering  why  they  should  go  back 
instead  of  forward,  made  slow  progress,  and  long  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  miller's,  the  sun  was  rapidly 
declining.  The  girl's  anxiety  increased  as  the  light  of 
day  grew  faint,  and  she  looked  anxiously  about  for 
some  place  of  safety,  wherein  she  might  leave  her 
little  charge.  Presenty  she  saw  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  high  road,  a  comfortable  looking  barn,  thither 
she  conducted  the  children,  and  after  much  difficulty 
and  coaxing,  persuaded  them  to  remain  there  while 
she  went  to  procure  something  necessary  for  their 
journey.  No  sooner  was  she  in  the  road  again,  than 
she  sped  on  rapidly,  urged  by  her  anxious  spirit  to 
forget  fatigue  in  her  intense  desire  to  reach  the  mill. 

Great  as  her  efforts  were,  her  progress  was  slow  ; 
the  road  was  hilly  and  uneven,  and  although  the  in- 
tensity with  which  her  mind  was  bent  on  one  purpose, 
prevented  her  from  feeling  fatigue,  her  many  day's 
toil  and  travel  had  the  physical  effect  of  lessening  her 
speed  in  spite  of  herself. 

How  long  and  tedious  was  the  path  trodden  by  this 
warm  hearted  girl,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have,  under  similar  circumstances,  urged  their 
way  over  a  rugged  and  unequal  road.  The  sun  was 
just  sinking  below  the  horizon  as  she  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  large  sails  of  the  mill.  The  sight  infused  fresh 
strength  into  her  weary  limbs,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  she  was  eagerly  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Russell's  neat  little  cottage.     That  good  lady  opened 


the  door,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  kindly 
enquired  what  had  caused  her  to  return.  In  broken 
sentences,  interrupted  from  want  of  breath,  the  poor 
girl  related  what  she  had  heard,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  assistance  being  sent  to  the  miller.  It 
was  now  Mrs.  Russell's  turn  to  be  alarmed ;  she  could 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story ;  the  particulars  were 
evidently  too  true,  and  giving  a  warm  kiss  and  beany 
thanks  to  her  young  friend,  she  hastily  railed 
some  of  the  men  who  worked  at  the  mill,  and  men- 
tioning the  danger,  directed  two  of  them  to  saddle 
horses  for  themselves  and  her  forthwith.  One  of  the 
men  took  the  poor  girl  before  him,  and  the  party 
speedily  rode  away  in  the  direction  that  the  miller  was 
expected  to  come. 

Rapidly  as  the  horses  traversed  the  distance  be- 
tween the  miller's  cottage  and  the  point  of  road  at 
which  the  robbery  was  to  be  committed,  night  bad  set 
in  before  they  reached  it. 

Mr.  Russell's  character  was  truly  drawn  by  the 
ruffian — millers  are  proverbially  jolly,  and  Russell 
was  a  fair  sample  of  the  class.  lie  was  well  to  do, 
and  having  no  trouble,  his  naturally  happy  disposition 
kept  him  on  friendly  terms  with  all  mankind.  If  there 
was  any  fault  to  find  with  him,  it  was,  that  when 
among  friends  his  natural  hilarity  led  him  to  take  a 
little  more  drink  than  prudence  warranted.  In  the 
present  instance  he  had  made  some  very  capital  sales 
for  which  he  had  received  cash,  and  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  treating  his  friends.  One  glass  had  pro- 
duced another,  and  it  was  sun  down  before  he  had 
started,  although  he  was  generally  home  by  that  time. 

Riding  at  a  smart  pace,  without  a  thought  of  danger, 
the  miller  reached  the  ambuscade.  He  would  Lave 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  his  enemies,  had  not  his  horse, 
who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure  of  the  man  that  ad- 
vanced from  the  hedge,  swerved  from  his  course,  so 
that  the  blow  which  was  intended  for  his  head,  glanced 
and  only  lightly  and  partially  fell  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  miller  proved  as  sturdy  as  the  cautious  robber  had 
anticipated.  He  faced  his  opponents,  and  a  desperate 
strugglo  ensued,  but  two  to  one  are  serious  odds,  and 
while  engaged  with  one  of  his  antagonists,  he  received 
a  blow  from  behind,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
One  of  his  foes  held  him  tightly,  kneeling  his  weight 
upon  the  miller's  chest,  while  the  other  proceeded  to 
rifle  his  pockets.  In  this  they  met  with  some  delay, 
for  Russell  had  stowed  his  money  in  a  secret  pocket, 
that  the  rogues  could  not  at  first  discover.  An  excla- 
mation of  joy,  accompanied  by  an  oath,  escaping  the 
lips  of  the  heretofore  silent  thieves,  announced  that 
they  had  found  the  money  and  forgotten  their  caution. 
So  eager  had  they  been  in  the  search,  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  had  been  lost  in  the  intense  exercise  of 
their  other  faculties,  and  they  were  unconscious  of  the 
tramp  of  horses,  until  just  as  the  ill-gotten  wealth  was 
clutched,  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  prostrated  one 
thief,  while  as  the  other  sprang  up  to  decamp,  he  was 
seized  by  a  strong  hand,  from  which  all  efforts  to  es- 
cape were  fruitless,  and  speedily  secured. 

Russell,  on  recovering  his  consciousness,  found  his 
head  resting  upon  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  and  wonder- 
ingly  enquired  to  what  lucky  chance  he  owed  his  for- 
tunate delivery.  Learning  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  rescue,  the  miller  warmly  expressed  his  thanks, 
and  with  his  wife  insisted  that  the  girl,  and  her  brother, 
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and  sister,  should  return  to  the  mill.  The  whole  party  j  some  money  to  buy  food,  and  once  more  thanking  her 
were  soon  in  motion,  the  thieves  were  tied  together  <  warmly,  he  left  them  to  proceed  on  their  journey, 
and  brought  along  by  the  miller's  men,  while  Russell  5  while  the  three  children  uttered  many  a  heartfelt  ex- 
and  his  wife  proceeding  more  rapidly,  called  at  the  j  pression  of  gratitude  to  the  miller  and  his  good-natured 
barn  for  the  children,  who  had  cried  themselves  to  >  wife. 

sleep,  nestled  iu  each  others  arms.  They  were  !  Thus  the  humblest,  and  apparently  most  insignifi- 
speedily  taken  to  the  miller's  residence,  where  every  \  cant  act  of  our  lives,  is  often  connected  by  an  invisi- 
comfort  that  the  place  afforded  was  profusely  heaped  >  ble  link  with  important  events,  upon  which  may  hinge 
upon  them.  Food,  a  good  bed,  and  change  of  cloth-  1  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  our  earthly  career ; 
ing ;  and  after  keeping  them  a  couple  of  days  to  recruit,  \  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  some  trifling  act  of  kind- 
Russell  took  them  in  his  wagon  to  the  neighboring  \  ness  is  repaid  to  the  giver  an  hundred  fold,  indepen- 
town,  aad  then  paid  their  fare  by  stage  to  the  town  j  dent  of  that  lasting  satisfaction  which  ever  attends  the 
where  their  father  lived.     Then  giving  the  elder  girl     excercise  of  charitable  feelings. 
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chapter  I. — an  ARRIVAL.  )       •' In  the  name  of  St.  GrimbalJ,"  cried   Grummel, 

;  "  j_rive   shelter  to  the  valiant   Knight,  Sir  Wilhelm  of 
On  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  tower  of  the  castle  of     Dusseldorf,  and  his  trusty  esquire." 
Altenburg  gaily  flaunted  in  the  evening  breeze    the  '!       »  The  Baron  Altenberg  is  abroad,"  said  the  warder, 
flag  of  the  redoubtable  and   right  valiant  Baron  IXlric.  ;  in  an  excusatory  tone. 

His  only  daughter,  the  incomparably  beautiful  Elvina,  <        "  And   so  are  we,"   replied   Grummel ;   "  for  we 
was  the  sole   object  of  his  love   and   fear  :  her  filial  '  have  lost  our  way." 

tenderness  was  the  cause  of  the   first ;  her  wit  and  "  Tarry   awhile,"   answered   *ho   warder,   after    a 

beauty,  of  the  latter ;  for,  as  the  fairest  flowers  attract  _  moment's  consideration,  and,  closing  the  wicket,  de- 
the  bees,  and    the  dazzling  flame  the  moth,  so  did   he  '  parted. 

dread     lest  some   adventurous  and    unworthy  knight  ;       "  A  discourteous    knave !"    grumbled     Grummel, 
might  be  attracted  by  the  charms,  and  win   the  affee-  >  "  keeping  us  here  like  a  couple  of  dogs." 
tions  of  his  child.      The  Baroness  of  his  earlv  love  "  How,  sirrah  ?" 

had  long  since  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Death,  and  the  '  '•*  "Why,  did  he  not  bid  us  tarry  here  ?  and  there- 
barrenness  of  his  domains  was  alone  left  for  his  en-  fore  are  we  not  in  better  condition  than  a  couple  of 
ioyment.      Secluded  from  the  world,  the  Baron  trusted  '  tarriers" 

hat  his  daughter  would  remain  unscathed  by  the  ran-  <  "  We  cannot  bite,  and  therefore  bark  not,"  answered 
lorn  arrows  of  love,  until  he  could  select  some  stalwart  ',  the  Knight. 


cnight  of  wealth  and  valor  on   whom  he  should  be  \       The  warder  again  made  his  appearance ;  the  draw- 
>roud  to  bestow  her  hand.  j  bridge  was  lowered,  and  the  Knight  and  his  esquire 

Compelled  to  take  the  field  to  repel  the  invasion  of  \  crossed  the  moat. 
,n  enemy  of  one  of  his  distant  allies,  he  left  the  castle  I       "  The    lady   Elvina  welcomes  the  stranger    Knight 
f  Altenburg  in  the  care  and  custody  of  his  warder,  <  to  her  father's  castle,"  said  the  warder,  obligingly. 
rid  two  or  three  vassals.  j       "I  kiss  her    hands,"   replied    the   Knight,   "  and 


The  moon  had  just  risen,  and   the  inmates  of  the  )  thank  her  for  her  courtesy." 
astl«    had    retired  for  the  night,  when  a  Knight,  at-  »       Anon  they  were  ushered  into  a  spacious  hall;   and, 
;nd  ?d   by   his  faithful  esquire,  approached  the  borders  j  while  they  unarmed,  the   board  was  spread  with  sub- 
f  the  castle-moat.  \  stantial  fare  for  their  refection. 


"  Seest  thou  that  moat?"  inquired  the  Knight.  j       "I  am  anxious  to  pay  my  respects   to   the    lady," 

««  Ay,    truly,   your  worship,"  replied   the   esquire ;  {  said  the  Knight. 

for  do  not  the  wise  ones  say   that  we  sooner  see  the  '       »  And  I  to  the  fare,11  replied  Grummel,  vigorously 

ote  in  our  neighbor's  eye  than  the  beam  in  onr  own  ?"  \  attacking  a  boar's  head. 

"  We  must  crave  a  lodging  there,  Grummel,"  con-  ■        "  She  is  not  visible,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  warder, 

med  the  Knight ;  «  blow  me  yonder  horn."  ,       "  Then  it 's  impossible  wa,  can  see  her,"  said  Grum- 

««  With  "what  breath  I  have,"  said  Grummel;   »  for      mel,  falling  to.      "  She   is  doubtless  a  morning  star, 

m    blown    myself,  as  well   as  the  steeds,  with  our  ■  your  worship  ?" 
icr  Journey. *'  "  "What  then?" 

The  horn  was  sounded,  and   the  warder   appeared  «  Why  then,  your  worship,  the   KnigJu  cannot  ex- 

the  wicket.  pect  her  presence." 
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CUAFTEJl  II.— AH  ENGAGEMENT,  BOTH  I.N  LOVE  AND 

WAR. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  Grumrael, 
having  dressed  his  master  in  a  superb  blue  velvet 
doublet  and  suit,  proceeded  to  the  kitchen  to  dress  his 
breakfast.  Sir  Wilhelm,  meanwhile,  descended  to 
the  castle  garden,  where  he  encountered  the  blushing 
Elvina. 

After  the  due  acknowledgement  of  her  hospitality, 
the  Knight,  who  was,  of  course,  deeply  enamored  at 
the  first  glance  by  her  trancendent  charms,  began  to 
make  a  little  love  on  his  own  account.  The  innocent 
Elvina  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  silver  music  of 
his  sweet  discourse  and  courtly  compliments,  for  he 
had  been  to  court,  and  now  had  come  to  court  again. 
And  in  a  few  minutes,  after  the  fashion  of  those  ro- 
mantic times,  she  surrendered  the  fortress  of  her  affec- 
tions. She  did  not,  indeed,  « tell  her  love,"  but 
referred  him  to  her  father  with  such  an  expressive 
blush  as  gave  him  confidence.  At  this  present  junc- 
ture, the  old  warder  rushed  breathlessly  into  the  gar- 
den, and  interrupted  their  placid  felicity  by  hurriedly 
informing  them  that  a  petty  Baron,  with  whom  his 
lord  was  at  feud,  had  just  appeared  before  the  castle 
with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  surrender,  threatening  to 
put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword  if  they  re- 
sisted. 

"  Oh !  Sir  Knight,"  exclaimed  he,  "  repay  our 
hospitality  by  thy  succor  and  counsel  in  this  extremity. 
What's  to  be  done?" 

"  Arm  instantly,  and  let  us  defend  the  castle  to  the 
death,"  replied  the  brave  Sir  Wilhelm.  "  Lady,  re- 
tire to  thy  chamber  ;  put  up  thy  prayer  for  our  success, 
and  Heaven  and  St.  Grimbald  help  us  !" 

Hastily  quitting  Elvina,  he  retired  to  arm.  Grum- 
rael was  still  in  the  kitchen,  preparing  his  morning 
repast. 

"  Away  with  these  rashers,"  exclaimed  the  esquire, 
on  hearing  the  news,  "  there  is  a  less  savoury  broil 
preparing  for  us  by  the  enemy.  We  are  in  a  pickle, 
t  is  true  ;  but  small  as  we  are,  as  the  capsicums  said 
to  the  cauliflower,  they  shall  find  us  hot  withal,  and 
not  at  all  to  their  palate."  "" 

"  If  they  ford  the  moat,  and  scale  the  walls,  we  are 
lost,"  said  one  of  the  three  vassals. 

"  Tut,  man !"  exclaimed  Grummel,  who  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  knew  all  the  resources  of  war,  "  fill  the 
kettles  presently  with  pitch,  and  hand  me  the  ladle ; 
and,  long  ere  they  reach  the  parapet,  I  '11— pitch  'em 
over. 


* 
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"  There 's  the  horn  again,"  cried  the  warder, 
"  summoning  us  to  surrender." 

"What  o'  that?' said  Grummel,  encouragingly: 
"  we  're  not  veal,  to  be  spoiled  by  their  blowing. 
Pluck  up  thy  courage,  my  boy,  and  lend  me  a  bow ; — 
an  I  do  not  put  a  cloth-yard  shaft  into  the  varlet,  and 
pin  him  like  a  cockchafer  to  the  gate,  I  'm  a  nin- 


\ 
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While  he  kept  talking  in  this  strain,  he  armed  him- 
self and  his  master. 

The  "  garrison"  was  soon  in  battle  array.  Grum- 
mel now  proceeded  to  his  post  with  two  of  the  vassals, 
and  proved  his  skill  and  strength  by  executing  his 
vaunt  ;   for,  at  the  identical   moment  the  herald  was 


i: 


about  to  blow  another  blast,  he  shot  an  arrow  through 
his  heart,  and  transfixed  him  to  the  spot. 

"  If  all  the  rest  run,"  said  he,  cooly,  "  there  is  so 
chance  of  that  fellow  quitting  his  post  I  Nailed,  by 
St.  Grimbald !  There  is  no  succor  for  him,  poor 
fellow  !  May  all  the  rest  of  the  wounded  find  leeeka 
in  the  moat. 

This  exploit  was  the  signal  of  assault,  and  a  shower 
of  arrows  fell  upon  the  castie.( 

"  Let  the  porcupine  shoot  his  quills  at  the  boar'" 
said  Grummel,  "he  is  only  throwing  away  his  meant 
of  defence  !  Hand  me  that  pebble,"  continued  be. 
pointing  to  a  stone  of  half  a  hundred  weight-  It  was 
soon  raised,  and  hurled  by  one  of  their  warlike  ma- 
chines into  the  thickest  of  their  foes.  "  That  has 
made  an  impression,"  cried  he ;  "  it  is  quite  a 
smasher ;  there  's  baif-a-dozen,  at  least,  stone  dead. 
Another  little  one,"  said  he ;  "we  shan't  miss  that 
though  it  should  miss  them.  Besides,  it  will  Le  ai 
well,  as  they  have  challenged  us,  to  show  them  we 
have  a  second." 

While  Grummel  was  thus  ably  executing  his  part, 
the  Blue  Knight  (for  so  was  Sir  Wilhelm  called,  from 
the  favorite  color  of  his  armor  and  appurtenanctt) 
directed  his  little  force  with  equal  skill,  dexterity,  and 
advantage.  The  engagement  now  began  to  assume  a 
more  serious  appearance  ;  the  enemy  began  to  fill  the 
moat,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  escalade.  The  little 
garrison  was  now  concentrated.  The  boiling  piles 
and  water  were  supplied  by  two  of  the  vassals;  asd 
the  besieging  party  had  no  sooner  succeeded  in  raisiaj 
a  scaling-ladJer,  and  begun  to  mount,  than  they  were 
saluted  by  a  cataract-like  discharge  of  scalding  water. 

"  'T  is  but  a  fair  return,"  said  Grummel,  "  as  they 
kecp  us  in  suspense,  that  we  should  keep  them  ia  hot 
water  !  Down  with  it,  my  comrades,  till  they  'redone 
in  their  armor  like  lobsters  in  their  shells  !  Another 
pebble  !  What !  no  more  ?  Then  up  with  the  flags 
from  the  court-yard,  and  break  their  ladder — they  'ie 
the  only  flags  we  '11  lower  to  them." 

These  new  missies  were  speedily  provided,  and 
did  great  execution ;  the  ladder  was  dashed  to  frag- 
ments, and  numbers  of  the  assailants  were  precipitated 
headlong  into  the  moat.  The  Blue  Knight  was  aa» 
wearied  in  his  exertions,  and  encouraged  his  link 
force  by  his  daring  example. 

<<  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Grummel ;  "  we  have  wetitd 
the  enemy's  courage,  and  sharpened  our  own." 

The  discomfitted  leader  now  retreated,  and  raluied 
together  his  "  remnant." 

"  By  George  !"  exclaimed  the  'squire,  "  they  are 
forming  for  a  fresh  assault.  We  have  so  far  lost 
nothing ,  and  yet,  in  the  language  of  the  lawers,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  gained  the  <  action,'  for  they 
have  already  got  considerable  <  damages.'  " 

<<  And  see  yonder !"  cried  the  warder,  extending 
his  right  arm,  "  there  comes  my  liege  lord.  1  recog- 
nise his  banner.     What  a  happy  diversion  !" 

"  Very  diverting,  indeed  !"  replied  Grummel: 
"mark  how  the  scamps  are  making  ready  to  scamper. 
The  bow-men  are  all  like  cross-bows,  prepared  tor  a 
boh .'" 

The  Baron  Ulric  von  Altenburg,  now  galloped  to 
the  scene  of  action  with  all  his  band.  The  besiege;* 
were  in  an  instant  scattered  over  the  plain,  like  a  flight 
of  affrighted  sparrows  in  a  corn-field,  when  sonic  ad- 
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venturous  Cockney  boldly  takes  the  field  to — waste  his 
powder. 

« Wheugh  !"  whistled  the  'squire,  «  that  fellow 
hath  truly  brought  his  pigs  to  a  fine  market !  While 
the  Baron  is  picking  the  lot,  let  us  descend  and  clear 
sway  the  litter  he  has  left" 

The  warder  lowered  the  drawbridge,  and  the  Blue 
Knight  sallied  forth  with  the  "  garrison"  to  pick  up 
the  wounded  which  they  had  so  dexterously  picked 
off.  The  moat  was  so  full  that  Grummel  declared  it 
was  more  like  a  folk-mote  than  any  thing  else.  When 
they  had  got  in  the  "  living/'  which  the  'squire  de- 
clared was  no  "  sinecure,"  the  gentle  Elvina,  as  was 
the  wont  of  those  days,  humanely  busied  herself  in 
dressing  their  wounds. 

They  then  proceeded  to  draw  the  moat,  and  fished 
up  many  a  pike  I 

The  trumpets  of  the  victorious  Baron  now  sounded 
merrily,  and  they  all  rushed  out  to  greet  him.  Ulric 
and  the  Blue  Knight  embraced  with  true  chivalric 
ardor ;  and,  when  the  Baron  learned  from  the  blushing 
Elvina  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  Sir  Wilhelm, 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  were  unbounded. 


CHAPTER  III. — A   REMARK. 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  leave  my  castle  alone  !"  said 
the  Baron. 

"  And  wise  would  the  enemy  have  been  if  they  had 
done  so  !"  said  Grummel. 


CHAPTER   IV. — A   CLOUDY   PROSPECT. 

"  I'm  bound  to  serve  you,"  said  the  Missal  to  the 
Monk,  as  he  clasped  it ;  and  so  said  the  bold  Baron 
Altenberg  when  he  encountered  the  Blue  Knight  on  the 
morning  following  the  affray.  Grummel,  like  an  inde- 
pendent man,  was  serving  himself ;  for  chine,  chickens, 
and  flowing  flagons  graced  the  baronial  board  in  the 
most  tempting  profusion. 

"  Left  taing  forward  !"  exclaimed  the  'squire,  dis- 
membering a  pullet ;  "  right  wing  advance  !  chine 
.support  right  wing !  Fall  in !"  and  at  the  word  of 
command  he  commenced  a  vigorous  assault.  lie  then 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  "  breast-work,"  as  he 
termed  it,  and  finally  completed  his  gastronomico- 
military  evolutions  by  ordering  the  "left  leg  first," 
when  the  »  right"  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Meanwhile  the  Blue  Knight  was  doin?  the  agree- 
able  to  the  old  Baron,  and  insidiously  insinuating  that 
he  was  a  single  man ;  and  plainly  demonstrated  that 
he  was  an  eligible  match  for  any  young  lady  who  (in 
the  advertising  phrase)  "  Wanted  a  partner  who  could 
t?omma7i/i"  &c.  dec.  The  Baron  was  confused,  and. 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  reply,  he  endeavored  to 
divert  the  attack  by  simply  looking  under  the  table, 
a.nd  ingeniously  calling  "  Pnss !  puss !" 

<<  What  does  he  mean  ?"   said  the   Blue  Knight, 
looking  bluer. 

*«  He  Bmells  a  rat,  to  be  sure,"  whimpered  the  acute 
Grummel. 


CHAPTER   V. — COUNSEL. 

When  they  retired,  Grummel  addressed  his  master 
in  these  words  : 

"  I  can  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows,  your  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  a  weather-cock.  It's  my  mind  the 
Baron  wishes  to  deprive  us  of  the  Lady  Elvina." 

«  Us  ?"  repeated  Sir  Wilhelm. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  when  she's  your  wife,  will  the  not 
be  my  mistress  ?"  replied  Grummel.  "  Now,  I'm  re- 
solved on  the  match,  for  thereby  you'll  get  a  better 
half,  and  I  better  quarters :  two  things  no  less  agree- 
able than  essential  to  our  happiness." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Why,  the  whole  garrison  are  in  favor  of  die 
alliance ;  therefore,  pop  the  question— demand  her 
hand — and,  if  the  old  boy  holds  out " 

«  What  then  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  filially  kick  him  out !  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  castle  we  have  fairly  won  by  force  of 
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You  forget  he  is  Elvina's  sire." 

"  Will  she  not  get  a  more  agreeable  sigker — in  the 
shape  of  a  lover  ?  But,  lo  !  here  comes  the  comely 
dame  herself — I'll  vanish." 

And  the  sagacious  'squire  walked  off,  leaving  the 
lovers  to  their  own  sweet  discourse. 

CHAPTER   VI. — A   SUDDEN   DECISION. 

Although  the  Bli  e  Knight  and  Elvina  were  ele- 
gantly slender  in  their  personal  proportions,  the  Baron 
declared  in  abrupt  and  vulgar  phrase  that  "  they  were 
too  thick" 

"  Honored  father  :"  said  Elvina,  "it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  from  your  parental  eyes  that  I  entertain  an 
affection  for  Sir  Wilhelm,  and  I  know  that  he  returns 
it." 

«  So  much  the  better  !"  replied  the  Baron  ;  "  for 
it  would  be  dishonorable  in  him  to  keep  your  affec- 
tions, when  he  knows  he  cannot  keep  you." 

"  You  mistake  me,  father,"  continued  Elvina. 
"He  has  declared  himself  my  suitor,  and  I  have 
sworn " 

"  Sworn !"  exclaimed  the  Baron.  "  A  young  lady 
of  your  rank  has  no  right  to  swear.     It  is  indelicate.'' 

"  But  he  swore  first." 

<<  Then,  i'  faith,  you  two  sworn  shall  be  forsworn," 
said  the  Baron.  "  Remember  you  are  my  daughter, 
and  I  am  positive " 

"  And  I'm  positive  I'm  your  daughter,"  replied 
Elvina,  «  from  the  same  feeling ;  for  I  have  formed  an 
unalterable  resolution  to  become  his  !" 

The  Baron  looked  at  the  gentle  damsel  for  a  mo- 
ment as  in  surprise,  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Give  me  a  buss,"  cried  he  affectionately  ;  »  you 
are  my  own  child — a  chip  of  the  old  block !" 

The  affair  was  of  course  decided ;  the  old  Baron  ad-, 
mired  his  daughter's  firmness ;  the  Blue  Knight  loved 
her  for  her  tenderness ;  and  the  gordian  knot  of  matri- 
mony was  soon  after  tied  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of 
Altenberg.  Beauty  presented  her  hand  to  Valour  as 
the  palm  of  victory  ;  and  Grummel  had  the  felicity  of 
bein^  at  the  marriage-feast  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
nuptials  of  Elvina  and  the  Blue  Knight. 
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Music  from  the  Opera  of  Guy  Mannering.     Five  Choice  Pieces  for  25  cents. 

Eleven  of  Lover's  Songs  for  25  cents. 

Nine  Favorite  Polkas  for  12)  cents. 

Music  of  the  Ethiopian  Serenaders.     Part  I.     Nine  Songs  and  a  Set  of  Cotillions  for  2?>  cents. 

Music  of  the  Ethiopian  Serenaders.     Part  II.     Ten  Songs  for  25  cents. 

The  Melodies  of  Ireland.     Consisting  of  Eight  Songs  and  Five  Pieces  for  25  cents. 

Thirteen  Popular  Waltzes.     By  various  Composers.     25  cents. 

Fourteen  Favorite  Gallopades.     By  the  most  Popular  Composers  for  25  cents. 

Music  from  Fly's  Grand  Opera,  "  Leonora.'1     Part  I.  for  25  cents.     Part  II.  25  cents.     Part  III.  25  cents. 

A  Set  of  Strauss'  Waltzes.     Sixteen  for  25  cents. 

Melodies  of  Scotland.     Eleven  favorite  Songs  and  Ballads  for  25  cents. 

Moore's  Melodies,  No.  I.     Eight  Songs  and  Ballads  for  25  cents. 

Twelve  Popular  Quicksteps  for  25  cents. 

Mazurkas.     Seven  Mazurkas  for  25  cents. 

Four  Sets  of  Popular  Quadrilles  for  25  cents. 

Son^s  of  the  Campaign.     Eight  Songs — Comic,  Serious,  and  Amusing,  by  Dr.  Lever,  for  25  cents. 

Russell's  Songs.     Part  I.     Six  of  Henry  Russell's  Songs  for  25  cents. 

Russell's  Songs.     Part  II.     Six  Songs  for  25  cents. 

Flowers  of  Melody.      Eight  Popular  Songs  and  Ballads  for  25  cents. 

Music  from  the  Opera  of  Fra  Diavolo.     Four  Songs  and  Ballads  foi  25  cents. 

Mazurka  and  Polka  Quadrilles.    25  cts. 

Quadrilles  from  the  Bohemian  Girl.     In  a  handsomely  Illuminated  Title,  for  12)  cents. 

Guitar  Music  from  the  Bohemian  Girl.     Ten  Songs  for  25  cents. 

Seven  Vocal  Duets  for  25  cents. 

Flute  Music  from  Fra  Diavolo.     Eleven  Airs  for  12)  cents. 

A  new  set  of  Quadrilles. — By  Strauss,  with  a  beautiful  illuminated  Title.     Price  12)  cents. 

Fourteen  Celebrated  Marches,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  25  cents. 

Music  from  La  Somnambula.     Four  Songs  for  25  cents. 

Queen  Victoria's  Dances.     Eight  Waltzes,  Mazurkas,  Polkas,  &o.  with  a  beautiful  Title,  for  25  cents. 

The  Beauties  of  Leonora,  arranged  for  the  Flute.     Nineteen  Pieces  for  25  cents. 

Music  from  the  Postillion  of  Lonjumeau.     25  cts. 

Music  from  the  Opera  of  Norma      Eight  pieces  carefully  arranged  for  the  Piano,  25  cents. 

Operatic  Gems.     By  Celebrated  Composers.     Fourteen  exquisite  pieces  for  25  cents. 

Son/s  of  General  Morris.     Six  beautiful  Songs  for  25  cents. 

Julien's  Original  Mazurka,  or  the  Cellarius  Valse,  with  all  the  figures  and  movements.     Price  25  cents. 

Julien's  Chimes  Quadrilles ;  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  gorgeous  London  Edition,  and  only  perfect  one  in  this 

country.     Price  25  cents. 
Haynes  Bayly's  Songs.      Nine  beautiful  Songs  for  25  cents. 

Quadrilles  from  Fry's  Grand  Opera  of  Leonora,  with  Illuminated  Title,  for  12)  cents. 
Three  Popular  Polkas,  with  Engraved  Title,  for  12)  cents. 
Songs  of  Fancy.     Eight  Songs  for  25  cents. 
Seven  Favorite  Songs  for  the  Guitar,  for  12)  cents. 
Gems  of  English  Songs.     Six  Songs  and  Illumine  led  Title  for  25  cents. 

Songs,  Sec.  for  12i  Cents  Each. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen,  with  Illuminated  Title.  Dermont  Afttore,  with  Illuminated  Title.  Some  Love  to 
Roam,  by  Russell.  Rose  Atherton,  a  beautiful  new  Song  with  Lithographic  Title.  When  I  saw  thee  in 
Youth,  a  beautiful  new  Song  with  Lithographic  Title.  La  Cracovienne,  as  danced  by  Fanny  Elkler.  Thou 
art  Lovelier,  as  sung  by  Mrs.  Mott.  I  love  her !  as  sung  by  Mr.  Templeton.  He  's  on  the  Sea,  a  very 
popular  Song,  with   splendid  Lithographic  Title,  &c.  &c.     Philip  the  Falconer,  with  Lithographic  Title. 
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Songs  for  a  Sixpence. 
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Love  Not,  by  Mrs.  Norton.  Lore  Now,  a  reply  to  "  Love  Not"  Little  Nell.  Believe  me  if  all  those 
|.  endearing  young  charms.  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  There  was  a  Time.  Oh,  Shall  we  go  a  Sailing. 
'"  Aileen  Mavourneen,  by  Mrs.  Crawford.  The  Fairy  Bells,  by  Mrs.  Norton.  OhV  Take  me  back  to  Switzer- 
land. Meet  me  in  the  Willow  Glen.  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman.  Outward  Bound.  The  Light  of  Other 
Days  has  Faded.  Love  Not  and  Fra  Diavolo  Quicksteps.  Love's  Young  Dream.  We  have  been  Friends 
together.  Weep  Not,  a  Companion  to  the  Old  Arm  Chair.  It  is  better  to  Laugh  than  be  Sighing.  Come 
Sing  me  that  Sweet  Air  again,  by  Moore.  My  Sister  Dear,  from  Masaniello.  When  the  Dew  is  on  the 
Grass.  Pretty  Blue  Star.  Flow  on  thou  Shining  River.  Happy  Land.  The  Banks  of  the  Blue  Moselle. 
Rory  O'More.     &c.  &c. 

£.  F.  &  Co.  also  publishes  for  6}  ots.  expressly  for  Students— Sontag's  Admired  Walts.  The  Bird  Waltz. 
Cinderella  Waltz.     Weber's  Last  Waltz.     Celeste's  Favorite  Dance.     &c.  &c 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  Seminaries,  Teachers,  and  all  toko  buy  to  sell  again. 

List  of  Books  Published  by  IL  Ferrett  8c  Oo. 


Mrs.  S.  C  Hall's  Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    Embellished  with  over  600  wood  and  steel  engravings, 
24  Nos.  complete,   ------------- 

Chants  of  the  Episcopal  Service,  48  pages,  ......... 

Kriss  Kingle's  Christmas  Tree,  a  beautiful  Juvenile  book,  with  many  engravings,     .... 

Stories  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  Engravings,  ........ 

Arthur's  Temperance  Tales,  1  vol.  12mo.  cloth,         ......... 

Do         Do         Do         2  parts,  in  paper,       ......  • 

The  Club  Room,  and  other  Temperance  Tales.     By  T.  S.  Arthur,  18mo.  cloth,  gilt,        ... 
Do  Do  Do  paper,  .        .        .        . 

The  Maiden,  a  Story  for  My  Young  Countrywomen.     By  T.  S.  Arthur,  18mo.  cloth,       ... 
Do  Do  Do  paper,.         • 

The  Wife.     By  T.  S.  Arthur,  l&no.  cloth,  gilt, - 

Do  Do  paper*    •• 

The  Mother, 

Six  Night's  with  the  Washingtonians.     By  T.  S.  Arthur,  18mo.  cloth,  gilt,         - 

Do  Do  Do  in  paper,  '  - 

The  Last  of  the  Saxons,  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  William  the  Conqueror,        - 
Cruikshank's  Omnibus :  a  Vehicle  for  Fun  and  Frolic,  Illustrated,         ...... 

Wild  Love,  a  Romance.     By  De  Le  Motte  Fouque,  Author  of  "  Undine,"         . 

The  Robber  of  the  Rhine,  a  Novel.     By  Leitch  Ritchie.  ....... 

More  Good  Things  from  Cruikshank's  Omnibus,  with  Humorous  Illustrations,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Author,     -.---  .......... 

Sketches  of  Naples.     By  Alexandre  Dumas,    .*......•• 

Louisa  Mildmay,  a  Novel.     Bv  the  Author  of  «  Two  Old  Men's  Tales," 

The  Gentleman  in  Black,  with  Dlustrations.     By  George  Cruikshank,  --•..- 
Discourse  on  Instinct  and  Fossil  Osteology.     By  Lord  Brougham,  18me.  cloth,  • 

Do  Do  Do  paper,  .... 

The  Mosaic  Workers,  a  Tale  of  Venice.     By  George  Sand, 

Abelino,  or  the  Bravo  of  Venice.     By  M.  G.  Lewis,         -------- 

rVfarriagp.     By  the  Author  of  "  Destiny,"  "  The  Inheritance,"  &c. 

The  Lone  Star,  a  Tale  of  Texas.     By  J.  W.  Dallam, 

Hie  Swedes  in  Prague,  or  The  Signal  Rocket     By  Caroline  Pichler,       - 

rhe  Heiress,  a  Novel.     By  T.  S.  Arthur, 

Tonce  Smiley.     By  H.  Hastings  Weld, 

'aul  Redding,  a  Tale  of  the  Brandywiae,       ...-•...-- 

rhe  WhipPoor-Will,  a  Poem.     By  G.  P.  Morris.     Splendidly  Illustrated, 

Minstrel  Love,  a  Romance.     By  Fouque,        - 

The  Groves  of  Blarney.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 

"tories  of  Waterloo.     By  Maxwell, - 

^he  Charity  Sister.     By  Mrs.  Norton, 

*hree  Nights  in  a  Lifetime.     A  Domestic  Tale, 

Tie  Widow-     By  Theodore  Hook, 

►avid  Dumps.     By  T.  Haynes  Bayly,     -         -  •• 

Popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth.     By  Dr.  Robert  Arthur, 

nowdon.     By  Theodore  Hook,     .---•------• 

>an,  the  Heoric  Maiden.     By  Alexandre  Dumas,  ......... 

laiborne  the  Rebel,  a  Tale  of  Maryland.     By  W.  H.  Carpenter,       - 

^ild  Sports  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     By  Napier,         ..----.. 
he  Siege  of  Vienna.     By  Caroline  Pichler,  -         -         -         -         •         -         ... 

ruitzner,  or  the  German's  Tale,      --•.-----•-- 
ae  Dead  Boxer.     By  William  Carlton,    ..••-•----- 

Mist  Pickering's  Novel*. 


in  Darrell ;  or,  the  Gipsy  Mother, 

ie  Secret  Foe, 
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The  Prince  and  the  Pedler, 

The  Heiress, 

1  he  Squire, 

The  Merchant's  Daughter, 

The  Quiet  Husband, 

Cousin  Hinton,     - 
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